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THERE  IS  IS^O  RELIGION  mGHER-THAN  TBUm 

IFamxly  moite  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benares.J 


'  A  CHAT  ON  WE  ROOF., 

Scene  :  the  immense  Jlat  i-oof  of  the  Eead-qiiarters  huilding. 

Time  :  after  tea, 

EASTUN. — ^Wait  till  yon  hare  been  in  India  las  lonjf  as  I  have, 
Westun,  and  you  wiH  not  be  so  distressingly  active  as  you  are 
now.  This  is  the  third  time  in  six  days  that' yd*  have  pl^posed 
to  "  write  to  all  the  Branches  tomorrorvr/^  aaid  each  time  about 
some  new  trifle.  '  '    - 

Westuh. — ^Things  don't  do  tfaemselres;  you  white  Hindu !  I 
certainly  don't  approve  of  waiting  until  iilanimate  obj^ts  develop 
legs  and  heads  and  do  business  on  their  own-  a(;coant^ ' 

Eastun. — What  did'  you  do  ^h  that  iiit  of  campb^r-I  brotrgiit 
you  from  town?  i  •        i  .    .  |    :.         .    - 

Weston.~1  put  it  ™my  drawer  ^tO'Wep  iwray  thd  jWfchifes.  How 
you  jump  from  one  thing  to  ancitker!  *-" 

Eastuk. — Not  at  aU^-^^-wlial  i£  thAf  camph'ory  ddepty  hubued  with  a^ 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  oppoiftanitieis;  bei^nti^^eized'With  an 
intense  desire  to  b&us^ful;  and  a^^tofoivnd  convietilm'  6f  i;t^e  neces** 
sity  of  doing  something  ahruisttc;^  and  ther<d%ipoii  idiiergetically 
insisted  upon  melting,  or  ca/tcbing  fire  ;--^what  would  you  say  then^ 
dear  Sir  and  Brother  ?  .       /:• 

Wrstdit.— i-I  Bed  what  you .  mean.  Action  in  ftiaotfo^y  tfs  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  says.  Yes^  of  course^  that  is  true  in  sotne  instances, 
but  in  most  cases. people  quote  it  as  an  iexcuse  for  taziness.  We 
are  not  lamps  of  camphor,  anyway. 

A,  K. — ^1  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  the  Theosophical  Society 
may  not  be  regarded  somewhat  in  that  liglit.  What  do  you  say- 
Pandit  A.?  ' 
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Pandit  A.-^I  sfacmid  say  that  your  biblical  expression  about 
the  little  bit  of  leaven  leavening  the  lump  would  convey  the  idea 
better  to  a  Western  mind.  You  Westerners  cannot  understand 
that  complete  passivity  on  one  plane  of  existence  is  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  necessary  for  full  activity  on  another  plane.  You 
feel  contempt  for  anyone  who  has  no  ^'  business,^'  and  you  regard 
our  religious  mendicants  as  of  necessity  ^'  lazy  loafers.^'  Tho 
simile  of  fermentation,  which  is  a  purely  material  phenomenon,  is 
verifiikble  by  the  miscroscope  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  com- 
prehensible to  you. 

One  of  the  Staff.— What  the  Pandit  means  is  perfectly  clear 
to  me.  Camphor,  although  apparently  inert,  is  evaporating  all 
the  time,  and  therefore  intensely  active,  although  to  our  dull 
material  Western  eyes  it  appears  to  be  inactive. 

Herhait .-— Humpf !  What  is  your  idea  Mrs.  Tamarind  ? 

Mrs.  Tamaeind.— My  idea  about  what  ?  You  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  subject  you  are  discussing, 

Herman. — What  was  it  Eastun  ? 

Eastto.— I  fancy  we  were  discussing  the  necessity  of  feverish 
activity  iil  Theosophical  matters.  There's  Westun,  who  has  only 
just  come  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething  West,  and  who  wants 
to  turn  Hindustan  upside  down  and  beat  the  dust  of  ages  out  of  it 
with  his  little  broomstick,  and  make  the  Hindus  stand  on  their  heads. 

Westun. — Feet^  if  you  please  ! 

Eastun.— It  is  all  the  same :— on  what  would  be  for  them  their 
wrong  end.  He  fancies  that  caste  ought  to  be  abolished  tomorrow, 
and  infant  marriage  the  day  after,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  customs  which  have  been  the  slow  growth  of  thousands  of 
y.ear8  among  a  slow  people  could  not  be  discarded  in  a  day,  even 
were,  every  Hindu  in  the  country  to  desire  it.  Sudras  would 
conti&Qe  to  tremble  intuitively  in  *the  presence  of  Brahmins,  and 
the  very  infants  to  get  married  from  mere  force  of  habit. 

Westun. — ^You  told  me  yourself,  Eastun,  that  when  you  csine  to 
Indis^ 'first  you  were  fiHed  with  ideas  of  reform,  but  that  you  have 
come  mono  conservative  the  more  yoa  have  learned  of  India  and 
its  people.    Is  that  not  so  ?  • 

tiASTUN.r— I  have  become  "  a  sadder  and  wiset»  man"  I 

Westun.— '^  Sadder"  perhaps,  but  I  don't  know  about  the  "  wiser." 
It'S^evns  tp;  me  that  you  rely  too*  mueh  on  the  idea  that  we  have 
eternity  before  us,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  present  moment  ia 
our  p^rdonal  portion  of  that  eternity,,  to  be  used  for  good-or  oviL 
,  EtiaKA)f.*<^xoatwophilosopherik  give:  one  the  idea  of  a  oo«ple 
of  boyS'  playiBg  at  .see-saw  on  a  boards  with  your  unfortunate 
auditors  lor  a  fulcrum.  If  you  moved  towards  each  other,  odl  your 
board  you  would  arrive  at  a  point  of  agreement  and  equilibrium;— 
but  then  the  fun  of  playing  at  see-saw  would  be  spoiled  ! 

Babv  IX  Gt^^^I  hold>  for  my  part,  that  no  nation  can  become 
great  by  engrafting  itself  upon  another  one,  which  is  taking  the 
lead  in  modem  civilization,  and  evinces  at  this  epoch  the  greatest 
activity  and  energy.  The  Hindus,  as  well  as  every  other  nation, 
ought  to  thrire  spiritually  in  their  own.  national  style ;  it  is  bv  so 
doing  that  they  can  best  promote  the  cause  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood,   The  feeling  or  the  sense  of  the  Brotherhood  of  men  or  of 
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nations  cannot  be  created  by  the  observance  of  any  particular  lino 
of  condact^  it  must  grow  from  within.  It  is  a  soul  development, 
and  mast  come  out  of  its  own  accord  in  time.  To  imagine  you  can 
farce  what  seems  to  you  the  acme  and  the  whole  of  "  progress''  on 
the  Hindus  against  their '  will,  is  certainly  not  particularly 
"  scientific.'^  You  must  make  them  desire  it  first ;  and  if  with  an 
open  and  unprejudiced  mind  you  set  about  to  persuade  them  to 
adopt  Western  views  and  customs,  by  proving  to  them  advan- 
tages of  these,  then  perchance  before  you  have  got  through  with 
your  demonstration  your  own  eyes  will  have  been  opened  to  a  series 
of  facts  and  considerations  to  which  they  are  shut  at  present,  and 
you  will  have  learned  to  think  a  little  more  of  our  civilization  and 
a  little  less  of  your  own. 

WxsTUN. — The  advantages  of  Western  civilisation  speak  for 
themselves.  Ease  of  production  means  time  to  think.  Look  at 
the  continual  drudgery  of  your  lives.  Working  with  your  n€dumal 
ploughs  is  littie  better  than  scratching  up  the  ground  with  your 
finger  nails,  and  so  in  everything.  If  you  had  better  instruments 
you  would  do  the  work  in  half  the  time,  and  have  half  the  day 
to  think.    But  you  won't  learn,  it  seems  to  me. 

Paitdit  a. — Do  your  Western  mill-hands  spend  haH  their 
time  in  thinking  ?  And  do  they  not  work  with  the  most  perfect 
machinery  ?  Are  not  their  dull  animal  lives  what  you  wish  for  ns 
Hindus  ? 

Westcn.— I  am  not  defending  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of 
our  system.  Leisure  is  not  evenly  or  fairly  distributed  as  yet. 
I  say  that  in  principle  oar  system  is  logically  right. 

Eastun.— Don't  you  see,  my  friend,  that  that  is  precisely  what  tha 
East  says  of  its  system ;  moreover  it  maintains  that  it  is  logically 
right  both  for  this  life  and  the  next  one,  while  your  system  leaves 
our  future  existence  enl^raly  out  of  count.  Besides,  there  is  really 
far  more  leisure  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Wbstuh. — I  don't  see  it ;  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
their  ceremonies,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  even  more  obligatory  than 
real  work.  It  is  certainly  not  leisure ;  and  I  have  beeh  surprised  to 
find  that  Thcosophy  here  seems  to  strengthen  this  love  of  cere- 
mony, instead  of  killing  it. 

Babu  D.  G.— *It  seems  to  Brother  Westun,  I  think,  that  Indian 
Theosophy  is  but  a  revival  of  the  Yedic  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
strict  adherence  to  old  Hindu  pr^udices  and  traditions.  He  sees 
the  outside  forms,  but  not  the  inner  spirit  and  mystefionisi  signifi- 
canoe.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Vedas  are  unfolded  the  spirit  of 
the  true  wisdom  revealed  to  the  sages  of  old.  There  are  very  few 
who  can  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  Mantras,  recited  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Vedas.  Brahminical  education  or 
spiritual  training,  systematically  undergone,  will  alone  enable  one 
to  unravel  the  mystery  which  underlies  these  observances.  The 
Vedie  Mantras  have  their  peculiar  Chanda  (rhythm  of  respiration 
and  sound)  Devata  and  Rishis.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  under- 
stand their  true  import  before  wo  are  able  to  pronounce  those 
ceremonies  to  be  merely  formal,  symbolical  and  idolatrous,  or  not. 

Babu  X — If  I  might  suggest  it,  does  not  the  difference  between 
Uessrs,  Easton  and  Wcstau  turn  fivm  tho  fact  that  the  former 
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looks,  iov  improvement  only  from  ^^^ithin  and  tlie  latter  only  from 

.^..^.---rOf  course  it  does.  They  represent,  tbe  oppoaiterprinciples^ 
Purosliand  Prakriti.  As  .mortals,  we  9ire  a  miaUiure  of  the  two, 
and  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  it  is  pos&ible  to  increase  the 
total  quantity  of  the  mixture  without  adding,  to  both  elements. 
Spirit  has  need  oi  «a  vi^hicje  for  (its  manifestation^  the  better  that 
vehicle  the  better  can  the  spirit  manifest.  The  better  the  sur- 
rounding, material  ,copdifcionsr-r'^  environment"— the  more  highly 
will  that  vehicle  be  developed  and  the  move  elevated  the  degree 
of  manifestation  of  its  inforiping  spirit. 

O.  OF  IHS  S.— I  asked  some  one  th^  other  day  whethei*  the 
fault  of  the  age  was  too  much  materiality  or  top  little  spirituality. 
The  question  ^\  gave  him.pause>'.'  but  he  promised  to  think  over  it 
and  jet  me.kuQ^. 

HwMAN.r-T-'Phait  is.rajtjbberlike  the  question,  whetiier  there  is ''too 
much  water,  in  the  wine  pr- too  little  winejn  the  water.''  It  cpmes 
to  the  s^e  things  ^ltl\o))gh  you  might  aa*gue  about  it  forever. 

O.  OF  THE  S.,rr-Npt  Q>t  all,  my  dear  fellow*  Don't  you  perceive 
that  if  there  is  too  mnoh  water  in  the  win^,  what  yox\  have  to  do  is 
to  take  out,  some  of  the  water^  by  evaporation  or  otherwise,  and 
thereby  you  red^Qe  the  total  contents  of.  your  glass ';  whereas  if 
there  is  top  little  wine  in  the  water,  yon  leave  the  water  still  there, 
and  add  more  wine,  which  increases  the  total  quantity  of  your 
mixture,    Which  is  best  ? 

Wbstuk.— Xli&t  is  not  a  bad  simile  if  I  understood  itrightly* 
You  mean  to  say  jthat  according  to  one  theory,  that  of  the  East,  we 
ought  to  evaporate  our  materiality  by  asceticisoi  and  sa  forth,  and 
thus  increase  the.  relative  strength  of  the.  spiritual  element  in  us, 
which  makes  us  smaller  beings  taken,  as.a  whole;  while,  according  to 
the  other,  the  neo«Western,  by  cultivating  oar  higher  feelings,  sen- 
timents and  natures  generally,  without,  trying  to  excise  or  oauterize 
away  our  animal  natures,  we  arrive  at  the  same  relative  jHroportion 
between  our  two  natures,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  that  there  is 
the>n  a  whole  pint  of  us  there,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  a  thimbleful. 
.    One  of  the  ,S.—- Precisely* 

Pandit  B.  C. — That  seems  to  be  the  idea  contained  in  Light  on  the 
Path  and  other  Theosophical  works.  .  Subdue,  break  in,  and  make 
«f  your  material  nature  a  useful  animal  to  do  your  bidding,  the 
''  you"  ]3ein^  the  higher  or  spiritual  self.  £ut  that. implies  a  decree 
of  strength  in  the  higher  nature  which  few  mortals  as  yet  possess* 
They  cannot  subdue  their  lower  nature,  and  a.  powerful,  'rampanti 
lower  nature  instinctively  and  eSectually  prevents  the  entry  of 
a  larger  portion  of  the  spiritual .  nature.  Western  philosophers 
make  the  mistake  of  fancying  man,  as  he  now  exists,  to  be  a.  much 
stronger  creature  than  he  really  is.  Their  moral  code  and  their  laws 
go  upon  that;  supposition,  and  you  punish  people  for  weaknesses 
under  the  impi;es8ion  that  they  are  sinful  pervei*sities.  A  spiritually 
powerful  man  could,  no  doubt,  take  the  bull  of  his  own  materiality 
by  the  horns,  hold  him,  throw  him  down,  and  acquire  dominion 
over  him,  but  for  the  mass  of  mankind  this  is  an  impossibility, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  hamstring  their  tuiimality  by  some  kind 
oi  asceticism^  or  it  will  surely  gore  and  toss  them. 
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Miss  Pankis1in»--t-I  fear  my  biiil  tnust  be  a  very  fierce  creature^  for 
I  left  off  meat  and  eggs,  and  eyen  cheese  and  batter,  for  several 
months  when  I  first  joinjeid  tihe  Society,  and  still  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise tliat  I  wa^  making  ob  progziess ;  indeed  I  was  much -disappoint- 
ed to  find  that  ja,  vegetarian  diet  did  Hot  make  me  more  spiritual. 

HfiRXAN. — Perhaps  the  vegetarian  diet  just  suited. your  bull. 
Miss  Pannikin,  you  know  bulla  don't  eat  mettt  or  eggs, :  nor  even 
cheese  or  buttet*.  .  .  .     ! 

{BInter  the  Dewan  Bahadur  P.  8..  12.  Cknetal  clapping  of  hands, 
and  crieS'  qf:  ^^  Oh,  ludga^  how  .good  of  ym.  io  rome  /'O 

P.  S.  B.— Where  is  the  Editor  of  the  Theoaophist  ? 

A  voice  from  a  corrier.-^Here  he  is,-*-at  least  what  is  left  of  him. 

HsiufiK. — Have  you^  too,  Oh  Brutus,  come  to  demand  that' his 
head  be  strack  off  inatanter,  and  stuck  lipon  the  gates  of  Benares 
as  a  warning  to  all  Theosophical  Editors  never  again  to  put  too 
much  pepper  in  their  soups,  and  too  little  Jam:  in  their  omelettes  ? 

P.  8.,  B. — ^I  only  want  lb  tell  him. that  I  have  found  oiut 'the 
address  of  that  woaderf ul  clai&rvoyasnt  for  ihim.  He  lives  a  few 
miles  from  Kuinbaconum.  : 

Ed.  q^  the  T.— ^-Maay  thanks,  thSrt.miist  be  tiie  same  mam  whom 
Powell  saw,,  and  thought  so  wonderful. 

Mks.  TAXABiiin.-^Oh,  dear  Judge,  do  tell  us  some  of  your  adven- 
tures since  yoil  have  been  away  !  {Boto  voce,  to  Miss  Pawnihin,  "  Re 
goes  to  all  hv»A  of.suered,  haunted  places  during  the  vacation/  J 

Miss  F.—fSoto  voce,  to  Mats.  T.  i'Mou>  delightful." J 

P.  S.  B» — ^Tell  me  first/have  ycm  hit>d  any  news  of  the  President  f 

Ed.  of  the  T.-rrOnly  a  sbott  telegram,  which  shows  he  has  reached 
17,  Lansdownie  .Boad* 

HisifAN; — ^The  prayers  of .  the  ^oongregatiou  are  requested  for 
our  dear  Colonel,  now  in  extreme- and. deadly. .,.•• 

Ed.  of  the  T. — Shut  up,  for  goodness  sake,  Herman.  If  any  one 
were  to  hear  you,  I  should  have  another  tremendous  row  on  my 
hands! 

Eastun.— -Did  you  see  the  little  Miai>atma>  Judge  f 

Hbs.  TAKABiND.^-^Oood  gracious!  Mr.  £as<;un !  What  a  dis- 
respectful way  to  speak  of  the  Masters  I 

P.  S.  B.-^He  does  not  mean  that,  Madame.  I  told  Mr.  Eastun 
that  there  was  an  extraordinary  child  in  the  north  of  India  whom 
I  hoped  to  see,  and  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  some  high  Mahatma,  who  it  was  prophesied  ages  ago  would  be 
bom  about  this  time'  in  Mysorle/ wh^re  this  boy  first  saw  the  light. 
Ton  must  remember  that  the  idea  of  men  who  have,  through 
spiritual  development,  and  initiation  in  one  of  the  great  brother- 
hoods>  outgrown  the  stage  of  ordinttry  mortal,  is  a  universal  and 
Tery  anoient  one  in  India.  The  idea  6f  Mahatmas  is  new  to  the 
West,  and  frequently:  misunderstood. 

WBsnm.-^Surely  the  WesternOrientaKsts  must  know  all  that,  and 
why  do  they  without  protest  allow  innocent  newspaper  writers  to 
continue  to  cry  out  that  Madame  Blavatsky  invented  the  Mahatmas  f 

HiBiuif  .-^Because  they  are  a  set  of  sneaks  and  cowards  ! 

Pakdet  a. — Excuse  me,  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  your  Orien- 
talists really  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  Mahatmaship.  There 
are  a  great  many  Sanskrit  and  even  popular  terms  which  they  caQ 
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translate  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  their  derivative  roots^ 
bat  conoeming  the  things  which  these  words  are  used  to  denote 
they  Imoxv  nothing.  '' Mahatma'^  simply  mean»  ''great  sonl;'' 
what  do  yon  fancy  a  European  Orientalist  conid  make  out  of  that  f 

Miss  PiiNKiKiK.-*>Oh^  gentlemen^  do  be  qoiet  and  let  us  listen  to 
the  Judge. 

P.  S.  R.*— I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  get  up  north  so  far,  but 
if  the  stories  told  about  the  child  are  true  he  must  be  phenomenal. 

Wbstun. — ^How  old  is  he  now  f 

P.  S.  B. — Eight  or  nine.  He  I^ks  a  horse  richly  caparisoned 
and  four  armed  attendants. 

Mrs.  Tahabind. — What  a  precocious  child  I 

P. .  S.  B.-*-*He  does  not  want  them  at  all,  I*  assure  you.  He  would 
much  rather  play  with  other  childiren;  The  fact  is  that  they  have 
been  forced  on  him. 

Mks.  Taxabikb. — By  his  parents  ? 

P.  S*  R.-^No ;  thef  are  not  rich.  The  story  told  is  thi^ :  One 
day  a  man,  who  had  been  deprived  of  a  laige  estate  by  wrongful 
means,  came  to  him,  having  heard  of  his  extraordinary  powerSi 
and  asked  him  what  he  should  do  to  recover  his  property.  The 
child  would  not  pay  attention  at  first,  but  went  on  playing  with 
other  boys.  As  the  man  continued  his  importunities,  the  child  at 
last  turned  to  him  and  said :  ^'  Do  nothing.'^  *' What !''  said  tb^ 
man,  "  No  mantrams  !  No  offerings !  No  pilgrimage  t  How  can 
I  get  my  estates  back  if  I  neglect  such  obvious  methods,  which 
common  sense  would  dictate  to  any  one  7'^  **  Do  nothing  l^  said  the 
child,  ''and  things  will  so  turn  out  that  iii  one  year,. seven  months 
and  three  days  you  will  come  again  into  your  property;"  So,  indeed^ 
it  happened,  and  out  of  gratitude,  the  reinistated  owner  presented 
the  child  with  a  very  fine  horse  and  four  soldiers,  the  expenses  of 
which  he  pays. 

Miss  Pannikik. — ^Do  .tell  us  something  more  about  him,  dear 
Judge,  can  he  make  his  toys  move  of  their  own  accord  ?  I  should 
think  he  would  beat  all  the  other  children  at  their  games. 

P.  S.  R.— Well,  you.  know,  no  doubt,  that  our  Hindu  idea  is  that 
in  case  of  the  reincarnation  of  a  superior  being  or  dereloped 
human  entity,  the  powers  which  seem  to  the  world  so  Wonderful 
are  just  as  natural  as  moving  the  arm  or  thinking  are  to  us.  Some«' 
times  they  show  themselves  much  later  in  life,  but'in  all  eases  they 
are  exercised  without  apparent. effort  by  their  possessor.  It 
is  only  later  ou  that  he  learns  to  ui^derstand  their  significance,  and 
the  laws  under  whicli  they  come.  Frequently  this  does  not  hap* 
pen,  nor  do  these  powers  become  conspicuous,  until  after  initiation. 
'    WfiSTUN — ^Is  not  that  spontaniety  something  like  mediumship  ? 

P.  S.  R.— rl  don't  think  so.  Remember,  it  comes  perfectly  naturally 
to  a  young  prince  to  order  his  efervants  about;  it  is  only  when  he  i^ 
older  that  he  understands  why  they  obey  him.  Still  he  does  order 
them  about,  howev^  thoughtlessly,  and  he  does  itot  obey  VtepK 
It  is  the  same  on  another  plane  with  these  reinoarnations  of  adepts ;  i 
tlicy  are  masters  of  the  forces  of.  nature,  not  ^'  inskumenta  of 
the  spirits'*  like  the  mediums. 

Wkstun  : — Can  this  *'  little  Mahatma''  command  the  forcws  of 
nature  ? 
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P.  S.  R. — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  heard,  and  it  would 
seem  bo,  if  the  stories  told  of  him  are  true.  For  instance^  When 
he  was  five  years  old  he  won  three  marbles  one  day  at  play  from 
another  little  child>  who^  howeverj  had  not  'g<A  three  marbles 
left,  and  said  he  would  pay  the  debt  next  day.  He>  however,  fell 
ill  and  died  very  quickly  of  one  of  these  sudden  fevers  we  have  ia 
India.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  little  Mahatma;  (you  under* 
stand  that  I  use  the  term  in  the  populaa:  sense,)  asked  about  his 
little  companion^  and  was  told  that  he  had  died  the  day  before  and 
was  to  be  burned  that  afternoon*  '^Bum  him  in  the  fire  you 
mean,"  cried  the  child,  ^^  then  how  could  he  pay  me  my  marbles  I 
No  indeed,  he  shall  not  go  till  he  pays  me  my  marbles^  I  must 
tell  him  so  at  oaice"  His  attendant,  knowing  the  strange^  things 
be  did,  or  is  credited  with  doi^g,  was  taking  the  child  to  the  house 
where  his  little  companion  lay  dead^  but  they  met  tbe  funeral  pro* 
cession  and  followed  it.  Tho  man^then  went  to  the  father  of  the 
dead  boy  and  asked  him  to  stop  for  a  moment  v^d  let  his  little 
charge  fsee  the  corpse,  as  thejre  was  nO:  knowing  what  might 
happen^  but  the  father,  said  his  boy  bad  been  deaid  for  24  .hours, 
and  it  wa^  absurd  to. expect  anything  to  happen..  They  loUowed 
the  procession,  and  when  they  came  to  the  burning  groirnd  those: 
who  carried  tbe  body  laid  it  down* :  Then  the  child  ra^  over,  ajad 
pulUng  the  clotk  off  the  face  of.  the  corpse  caUed  him  by  name 
'^  Here  Jaf,  get  iip  and  pay  me,  those  th2?ee  .  marbles,  do  •  yon  hear 
Jaf  f*  The  boy  opened  his  eyes;  and  said^  /^I  have; got  th^n  at 
home,  bub  how -can  I  go  for  them  wb«Q  thc^  have  tied  me  like 
this  P'— it  is  the  hiibit  to  tie  the.  body. on: a-  plank  toi. carry  it..  Of 
course  the  cords  were  quickly  undone,  and  the  ^^  corpse'^  ran  off 
with  his  little  friend  to  find  the  marbles.  ;  '  •  •  .    . 

Mb8«  TAUABjxji^r^Jiii^  did  be  dje  again,  as  soon  a$  the  naarbles 
were  paid? 

P.  S.  R.-^Wty  no !  The  child  nyas  recalled  to  life*  Jt  was  not  a 
case  of  the  temporary  galvanizing  of  adoad  body  by  aii  elemental. 

Miss  PAifNiKiK.*n«'W£at  a  delightful  stoi^;  !>  Cp>a  yoi^  not  tell  us 
fmother^  dear  Judge,  r  .  / 

'  P.  S.  B.— >Not  long.ago  t^  little  Mahatma-iwas  takeoa^to  a  feast, 
but  owing  to  some  irtv^nge  pver^sight  ricc^  for^^Iy  twenty  people 
was  opok^:,  wkei^eas  iii/em  yrer^  69  or  70  per8pn&.ther)e^  .  They  s^it; 
for  more  rice^  wi  the.  child. got  very  hungry,  and' asked  why  tbey 
did  not  have,  dimiep,  ,  It  t^as  explained  to  him  that  he  would,  have 
to  wait  till  more  rice  was  cooked  aip  tbera  wias  not  even,  half 
enough  for  ev^ry  one.;  W^reon  h^^  said  ^'>hat  is  ^all  nonsense  I 
iihere  is,  pleiiity  fpp  pwryfue.;  and'X^m  toa  h^ngry,.t4)  wait. toy 
longet.  JBring  the  rice  and  I'  :^iU  help  it  myself/^  Having. 
learned  by  experience  to  do  what  he  told  them,  they  brought  in 
tbe  dish  of  rice  already  prepared  for  20  guests,  and  out  of  it  he 
gave  full  portions  to  all  the  60  or  70  present,  while  the  dish 
seemed  to  be  as  full  as  ever  when  he  had  done  helping  from  it. 

Habxan.— That  is  what  would  be  called  a  full  sized  miracle  in 
pome  countries ! 

Mbs.  Tahabind.— I  declare,  the  story  seems  quite  blasphemous  t 

Babtj  X. — ^Yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have  only  one 
recorded  instance  of  the  phenomenal  multiplication  of  physical 
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things,— when  Christ  fed  the  multitude ;  while  to  us  in  India  that 
is  only  one  out  of  many  powers  that  are  universally  credited  to  the 
adepts,  A  Hindu  would  not  see  anything  particularly  godlike 
in  making  a  pound  of  coofced  rice  feed  a  hundred  men,  but  he 
would  see  in  it  a  proof  that  the  person  who  did  it  was  possessed  of 
the  powers  which  from  his  infancy  he  has  b^en  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  the  Mahatmas  or  adepts,  *^  Great  Souh"  who  have 
become  a  degree  more  than  the  ordinarily  hiiman. 

Eastun,— I  fear'yott  will  never  get  the  stolid  West  to  take  in 
that  idea.  'No  Western' scientist  has  ever  succeeded'  m  cioubling 
a  grain  of  rice;  he  would  consiider  himself  fit  for  a  lunatic 
asylum-  if  he  were  to  think  df  attempting  it;  moreover,  there 
is  an  argument  which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  in  the 
West.  If  a  Mahatma  could  double  or  treble  things  like  that,  he 
would  be  able  to  make  a  tremendous  fortune,  and  buy  a  large  iestete, 
and  keep  a  splendid  yacht,  and  haVe  a  well^stoeked  c^Uftr,  and  en- 
joy all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  that  the  heart  of  civilized  man 
could  conceive,  besides  really  doing  a  greiat  deal  of  good  when  the 
prices  of  food  were  high  ;  and,  moreover,  very  possibly  he  might  be 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  in  time  made  a  Baronet  and  presented 
at  Court;  and  perhaps  .have  his  pictitre  painted  by  a  fashionable 
artist  and  presented  to  him  by  an  admiring  cirde  of  friends. 
That  no  Mahatma  comes  forward  to  r^ap  all  the^e  advtotages  is  a 
proof  positive  that  no  Mahatma  Exists.  '  Is  hdt  that  argument 
good  enough  for  the  tordiriary  Philistine  ? 

Hekmjln. — ^It  is  simply  inagtiiftcent  I  You  should  send  it  to.  the 
newspapers ;  I'll  wager  thete  is  hal^dly  onie  of  them  that  would  not' 
take  it  au  grand  seriena^,  and  insert  it  with  a  highly,  comfplimeptary 
notice  of  the  writer,  for  his  sdund  logic  and  sturdy  comttipu  sense, 

Wb8T0n.— Well,  if  they  don't  believd'in  the  eixisteiiice  of  Mahat- 
mas in  the  West,  they  are  beginning  to  postulate  "  mahatmip  force." 

Pandit  A.,  Babu  D.  G.,  Pandit  B.  U.,  .Babu  X,mid  F.  S.  ft.  in 
cAoru*.— What  oti  earth  is  that  ?  ^- 

HsBttAK.'— It  is  ndt  easy  to  make  the  Eastern  mind' rise  to  the 
sublimity  of  Western  metaphysics^  A  ^mile  will  best,  fexplain  the 
idea  of  *'  mahatniic  forbe.*'  Suppose  that  a  somewhat  nearsighted, 
man  were  to  ^iscfoVer  an  egg^  and  n6t  being  able  to  perceive  a  hen 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  wferef  f6rth;^itli  t<>  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  hens,  and  posbulate  an  kgg^d)ilng  forte  in  Natui^eto.accoutit 
for  the  strange  phieiomenpn'  I  bdJieve  fhe*^  inventor '  of.' .  mahatmic' 
/4^rce  has  applied  for  a  patent'foi*  it.  '  ,.;''* 
■  Majob  Tam^arini),  (fo  Mrs;  T,>-^My  dear  it'id' g^tti^a  l^tei  ^^i^ 
we  hav^^  Wng  way  lo'g6.  *•  Coni^*  ;3^s(3  Pahiiikit;,  we  will  hope  to 
hear  more  of  the  Dtewan  Bahadur's  strange  stories.unother  evening, 

[Exeunt  omnes.) 
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A  SniN'BHU  CATECHISM. 

{Continued  from  p.  756,  Vol.  X.) 
About  the  True  Faith. 

Q.     What  is  the  true  faith  ? 

A.    It  is  explained  iiLthe  18th  prayer  (or  vow). 

Q.    Will  you  giye  me  ikB  whole  passage  of  that  Prayer  now  ? 

A.     Yes,  it  is  as  follows: 

"  If  any  of  the  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions,  who  have  beliered 
in  me  with  true  thought  and  desire  to  be  bom  in  my  country,  and 
hare  even  to  ten  times  repeated  the  thought  (of  my  name),  should 
not  be  bom  there,  then  may  I  not  obtain  the  perfect  knowledge." 

Q.  Then  the  true  faith  is  to  believe  in  Auut&bha  with  our 
true  thought^  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  we  must  not  endeavour  ourselves  to  make  our 
thought  true^  because  to  do  so  with  our  uncertain  thought  is  as 
vain  as  to  endeavor  to  draw  a  picture  on  water. 

Q.    Then,  how  can  we  get  the  true  thought  ? 

A.  To  get  the  true  thought  we  must  entirely  give  up  any  notion 
of  self-power.  At  first  we  must  believe  tiiat  we  are  really  sinful 
and  that  therefore  we  are  destined  to  sujfferings  of  transmigfration 
infinite,  and  Uiat  we  are  far  from  getting  rid  oS  that  by  any  means 
of  self-power. 

Q.    If  we  believe  so,  what  then  ? 

A.  Then  the  doctrine  of  another  power  (the  power  of  another) 
will  reach  our  ear ;  and  as  soon  as  we  become  convinced  of  the  trtdh 
of  the  dodriaSf  for^  as  soon  as  we  believe  the  doctrine  J  the  true 
thought,  that  is  Buddha's  mind,  dwells  in  our  heart ! 

About  this  there  is  an  allegory  which  was  explained  (related)  by 
Zen-do  (Jen'-do)^  one  of  the  seven  high  priests.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Suppose  that  there  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  travel  westward 
and  the  journey  is  a  hundred  thousand  miles ;  suppose  that,  mid* 
way,  suddenly  there  are  two  rivers— ^ne  being  a  fire-river,  which 
lies  on  the  south  side,  and  another  being  water  which  lies  on  the 
north ;  suppose  that  each  of  them  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  bottomless 
and  endless ;  scrppose  that  between  them  there  is  a  white  road 
about  four  or  five,  inches  wide  and  also  a  hundred  feet  long  leading 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bank;  and  suppose  that  there 
are  rolling  waves  washing  the  road  and  blazing  flames  burning  it^ 
and  that  these  are  always  dashing  against  each  other  without 
cessation. 

''  Now  the  mui  comes  to  a  lonely  (remote)  place  where  there  is 
no  one  to  be  found  but  many  robbers  and  cruel  beasts.  When  these 
perceive  that  he  is  alone,  they  come  struggling  to  kill  him.  Wh^Oj 
with  the  fear  of  death,  he  runs  away  towards  the  west  as  fast  as 
as  he  can,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  meets  suddenly  with  the  great 
rivers  I  '  These  rivers  are  boundless  to  the  south  and  the  north,' 
says  he  to  himself,  'and  the  white  road  between  them  is  too 
narrow  {  How  oaai  I  pass  over,  though  the  distance  between  the 
two  banks  is  short !  Uurely  I  shall  die  to-day  !  If  I  should  go  back, 
the  robbers  and  the  beasts  would  attack  me.  If  I  should  escape 
towards  the  south  or  the  north,  the  cruel  beasts  and  the  poisonous 
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insects  would  come  striving  and  oppose  me.  Or  if  I  should  go 
westward  by  groping  along  the  road,  perhaps  I  should  also  fall 
either  into  the  water  or  the  fire  river.'  How  great  is  his  fear  at 
this  moment  ! 

"  He,  however,  thinks  again  ;  ^  I  shall  die,  if  I  go  back,  or  stay 
here,  or  go  forward — there  is  no  way  to  avoid  d^atb.  If  so,  I  will 
rather  go  on  along  this  road  ;  for  it  already  exists  here  and  it  is 
probable  it  ean  be  crossed/  While  he  is  thinkiag  so,  he  hears 
suddenly  the  voice  of  a  man  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  voice 
per&ttades  him,  saying  :  ^  Go  on  along  this  road  with  yonr  resolution, 
surely  there  is  no  danger  of  death.  If  yon  stay  here  you  shall 
soon  die.' 

'^  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  man  on  the  western  bank  who  also 
4>alls  out  to  him,  '  Come  on  here  straight  with  your  whole  heart 
and  right  thought,  I  will  protect  you  well.  Do  not  be  afraid  at  all 
of  tho  danger  of  falling  into  the  water  or  the  fire.' 

'^  Having  listened  to  the-  sender  and  the  caller  here  and  there 
(in  the  one  place  and  in  the  other)  he  makes  npbis  mind;  so  that 
this  at  once  affects  his  body  aa  well  as  his  heart,  and  be  goes  on 
along  the  road  without  any  hesitation.  When  he  proceeds  a  few 
steps,  the  robbers  call  him  back,  saying : 

*' '  Sir,  come  back  I  This  road,  is  steep  and  bad,  and  you  cannot 
pass  over,  but  you  will  surely  die.  We  are  certainly  not  going 
to  meet  you  with  any  wicked  designs.' 

'^  But  he  does  not  even  look  back,  although  he  hears  their  cries 
(calling).  With  the  whole  heart  he  goes  on  straight,  taking  care 
cautiously  about  the  road.  Pretty  soon  he  arrives  at  the  western 
bank,  where  he  is  for  ever  eternally  free  from  all  misfortunes,  and 
where  he  meets  with  good  friends,  and  then  their  pleasures  are 
perpetual. 

.  ''  These  things  form  an  allegory.  The  eastern  bank  is  this  world, 
the  western  bank  is  Paradise;  the  robbers  who  pretend  to  be 
friends  and  the  cruel  beasts  are  our  six  organs  (of  eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue,  body  and  mind),  the  six  kinds  of  knowledge  (of  eye,  etc.), 
six  objects  (form,  sound,  odour,  flavour,  touch  and  matter,  or  object), 
five  attributes  (material  forms,  sensations,  consciousness,  percep- 
tions and  conformations),  and  four  great  elements  (earth,  water, 
fire  and  air) ;  the  lonely  uninhabited  place  is  this :  that  we  are 
always  following  bad  companions,  and  do  not  meet  with  a  true, 
good  friend  ;  the  water  and  the  fire  rivers  are  our  greediness  (that 
is  as  water)  and  anger  (that  is  as  fire) ;  the  intermediate  white 
road,  that  is  four  or  five  inches  wide,  is  the  pure  desire  to  be  born 
in  Paradise,  which  arises  in  the  midst  of  our  passions,  greediness, 
and  anger.  As  greediness  and  anger  are  violent,  they  are  com- 
pared to  the  water  and  the  fire  ;  while  the  good  mind  is  compared 
to  the  white  road^  because  it  is  narrow. 

"  Again,  the  waves  which  always  wash  the  road  signify  that  our 
incessant  greedy  thoughts  pollute  the  good  mind ;  the  flames  which 
burn  the  road  from  time  toiime mean  that  wrathful  and  hating 
(disliking)  Uioughts  bum  up  the  holy  wealth  of  merit ;  the  man  who 
makes  himself  ready  to  tread  the  road  facing  directly  westward 
means  that  we  endeavour  to  offer  many  religions  practices  for  the 
sakfc  of  entering  into  Paradise ;  the  man  who  having  heard  a  voice  of 
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peo-snasioii  {rem  the  eaBtern  ba&k^  proceeds  straiglit  along  the  vond 
westward  means  that^  though  Sakyamnni  is  already  gone  and  we 
cannot  see  faim/yet  there  is  his  doctrine  to  be  learned*— that  is  like 
a  voice ;  the  circumstance  that  when  the  man  goes  forwards  part  of 
the  way^  the  robbers  call  him  ba  ck  means  that  there  are  somo  persons 
who  hold  some  different  understanding  and  practice  and  wrong 
viewS;  and  mislead  others  in  an  arbitrary  way^  and  by  committing 
crimes  they  lose  themselves ;  the  calling  of  a  man  on  the  western 
bank  is  the  Prayer  of  Amitabha ;  the  fact  that  the  man  soon 
errives  at  the  western  bank  where  he  meets  with  good  friends  and 
they  rejoice  with  each  other^  means  that  those  who^  since  immea- 
surable Kalpas,  have  been  sinking  into  the  misery  of  birth  and 
deaths  transmigraiingj  wandering  about  and  winding  (the  rope  of 
sins)  around  wemselves,  which  they  will  by  no  means  be  set  free 
from^ — by  having  the  road  pointed  out  by  Sakyamuni  to  go  west* 
ward^  and  also  by  relying  upon  Amitftbha's  merciful  callings  are  now 
obeying  the  instmctioB  of  the  two  Buddhas^  not  oaring  about  the 
water  and  the  fire  rivers  but  always  remembering  that  they  are  on 
the  road  of  Buddha's  powerful  vow  (prayer),  and  at  last  when 
they  leave  this  life^  they  will  be  born  in  Paradise,  where  they  will 
meet  with  Buddha  and  then  their  joy  will  be  endless/' 

Q.    In  this  passage,  what  is  meant  by  '^  self-power"  ? 

A,  To  "  endeavor  to  offer  many  religious  practices  in  order  to  be 
born  in  Paradise,"  This  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  wish 
to  be  born  in  Paradise,  but  who  do  not  jet  obtain  the  true  faith 
in  the  power  of  another  (or  another  power). 

Q.    Why  so? 

A.  Because  they  saspect  tfte  doctrine  of  the  power  of  another 
(another  power)  at  first,  but  as  they  believe  that  merit  and  demerit 
Are  the  causes  of  happiness  and  misery,  so  they  feel  obliged  to  offer 
their  good  actions  as  the  means  of  entering  into  Paradise. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  any  good  action  is  an  obstacle  for  enter* 
ing  into  Paradise  ? 

A.  No.  "To  cease  from  all  sin,  and  to  get  virtue"  is  the  general 
rule  of  Buddhism*  But  that  very  idea  is  the  obstacle ;  that  is,  the 
intention  to  make  an  offering  for  entering  into  Paradise  by  their 
own  good  actions; — that  is  the  idea  of  self-power. 

Nay,  even  the  repetition  of  Buddha's  name  is  wrong,  if  we 
desire  to  be  born  in  Paradise  by  the  merit  of  doing  that.  lu 
this  case,  Buddha's  name  is,  of  course,  the  law  of  the  other  power 
(another  power),  but  the  notion  of  those  who  misuse  it,  is  of  self«» 
power.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  to  bo  of  half  self-power  and  half 
other-power.  This  is  the  second  step  of  entering  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  pure  power  of  another. 

Q.    When  can  these  notions  of  self -power  be  thrown  off  ? 

A,  When  Buddha's  calling  has  reached  our  ear.  He  does  not 
command  us  to  bring  forth  any  practice,  or  to  accnmulate  the  merit 
of  repeating  his  name  foir  our  salvation,  but  only  ho  says,  ''  Como 
on  here  straight  with  your  whole  heart  and  right  thought."  Then, 
why  shall  we  try  to  do  what  he  does  not  command  ?  Therefore 
when  his  calling  has  reached  our  car  enough,  then  all  our  ideas 
of  self-power  will  bo  thrown  off  at  once.    This  is  the  time  when 
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Buddha  has  delivered  the  true  thought  to  us;  the  time  when  his 
mental  light  has  taken  hold  of  us. 

Q.  In  the  allegory^  the  white  road  is  compared  to  our  faith  at 
first,  while  it  seems  to  be  compared  to  the  prayer  of  Buddha  after* 
wards;  because  in  the  last  part  of  the  allegory  we  read  as  follows  ; — 
*^  They  are  on  the  road  of  Buddha's  powerful  prayer."  Why  is  this? 

A.  To  show  that  the  prayer  of  Buddha  is  the  source  of  our  faith ; 
— the  true  thought  in  the  18th  Prayer  being  the  mind  of  Buddha 
that  is  to  be  bestowed  on  us  by  him,  when  we  listen  to  the  law 
of  Kamoamidabutsu ; — and  that  the  heart  of  those  who  have  ob« 
tained  the  true  faith  become  one  with  Buddha's. 

Q.    How  do  they  become  one  ? 

A.    That  is  explained  by  the  following  analogy  : 

**When  a  wood  has  caught  fire,  the  wood  and  the  fire  are 
inseparable  from  each  other. 

'*  The  wood  is  the  heart  of  the  disciple,  and  the  fire  is  the  light 
of  Amitftbha  that  takes  hold  of  us  and  never  leaves  us  again. 

"When  we  are  touched  and  kept  by  the  mental  light  of  Buddha, 
there  is  no  Buddha's  mind  besides  ours,  and  there  is  no  mind 
of  ours  besides  Buddha's." 

Q.    Why  is  faith  the  cause  of  salvation  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  basis  of  Bodhi  or  truth,  and  the  mother  of 
virtue  ;  and  moreover,  as  you  have  seen,  faith  in  the  power  of 
another  is  Buddha's  mind  itself. 

Q.     What  is  the  contrary  to  faith  ? 

A.  Doubt  or  suspicion.  This  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  rct 
ceiving  the  mercy  of  Buddha.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  when  one 
has  doubt,  eve^  a  thousand  Buddhas  who  sitrround  him  have  no 
means  to  save. 

Q«    In  what  state  of  mind  are  w^  when  we  have  our  true  faith 

bestowed  ? 

A.    The  state  doubtless  of  our  salvation. 

Q.    Only  that? 

A.  No,  we  find  our  mind  so  bright,  and  so  joyful,  because  we 
fed  that  we  have  been  saved  from  going  to  the  evil  path  and  we 
shall  attain  Buddhahood  in  the  next  life. 

Accordingly  Pras&da,  the  original  Sanskrit  term  for  faith,  has  the 
meanings,  brightness,  purity,  joy,  favour,  etc. ;  and  in  Childers' 
Dictionary  of  the  P&li  language,  it  is  explained  as  follows; — *'  the 

words  Pas&do  (Pras&da) are  constantly  used  in  thesenseof 

faith  in  Buddha,  UL  '  rejoicing,'  because  of  the  joy  or  peace  of  mind 
which  belief  in  Buddha  brings  with  it." 

Q.  What  have  believers  to  do  when  they  feel  so  joyful  and,  in 
consequence,  thankful  for  the  favour  of  Buddha  ? 

A.  They  have  to  repeat  the  name  of  Buddha  whenever  they  re- 
collect it,  no  matter  at  what  time,  in  what  place,  or  from  what  cause. 
This  is  indeed  the  main  practice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  favour  of 
Buddha ;  being  called  "  the  great  practice  of  ihe  other-power" 

Q.  But,  why  is  the  mere  repetition  of  Buddha's  name  so  ex-- 
cellent  ? 

A.  Because  that  is  equal  to  the  glorification  made  (done)  by  all 
other  Buddhas^  on  account  of  the  17th  Prayer, 
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Q,    Why  equal? 

A.  Because,  according  to  a  Silltra^  true  believers  arc  cqaal  to 
aU  Baddhas. 

Q.    Batiwhat  service  does  the  repetition  of  Buddha's  name  to  him  ? 

A.  That  assists  the  propagation  of  his  name  which  is^  as  it  has 
already  been  stated,  the  dutv  of  all  other  Bnddhas. 

Thus,  besides  being  thankful  for  the  favour  of  Buddha,  believers 
mast  be  tiiankful  for  the  kindness  of  the  Patriarchs,  through 
whom  thej  can  hear  the  doctrine. 

Q.  At  last,  I  wish  to  ask  yon  whether  the  true  faith  (in  the 
power  of  anoUier)  is  stable  and  durable,  or  does  it  sometimes  perish 
or  disappear.    Which  of  the  two  f 

A.  Of  course  it  is  most  stable  and  imperishable,  because  at  the 
moment  of  obtaining  it  we  are  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Avaivar- 
tya  or '  never  returning  again.' 

Q.    If  we,  however,  turn  away  from  the  sect  f 

A.  If  any  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  believer  of  the. sect  would 
be  converted  to  another  sect  or  religion  afterward,  it  is  because  he 
does  not  yet  obtain  the  true  faith,  that  is,  he  is  a  hypocrite. 

Q.  But,  if  we  should  become  insane,  and  our  mind  is  in  an 
abnormal  condition  ? 

A.  Even  in  that  case,  if  the  faith  that  we  have  obtained  pre-* 
▼ionaly  is  true  and  of  the  power  of  another  (another  power),  it 
will  never  leave  us,  though  it  is  hidden  for  some  time,  and  as  we 
shall  die  in  that  state  we  are  sure  of  our  salvation. 

Q.    For  what  reason  is  it  so  ? 

A.  Because  the  operation  about  our  sahration-  is  finished  already 
at  the  time  when  we  have  obtained  the  true  faith.  This  is,  there* 
fore,  called  "  Hei-4sei«-go>-jo''  or  '  to  have  the  action  (about  salva*' 
tion)  aoccwuplished  in  one's  ordinary  time,  not  awaiting  the  time 
of  <feath  (or  not  at  the  time  of  death). 

{To  be  contintied.) 

CONTENTMENT. 

WHAT  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  any  one  possessed  of  this  rare 
and  lovely  virtue !  Such  a  restful  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
bright  and  invigorating  atmosphere  surrounds  them,  blessing  with 
re&^hment  and  strength  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

What  is  the  secret  of  its  attainment  and  maintenance  ?  Is  it  only 
the  fruit  of  natural  dispositnon  and  temperament  ?  There  is,  truly,  a 
species  of  contentment  which  seems  to  be  the  product  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  Hie  mere  result  of  a  harmonious  compound  of  mental  and 
physical  elements,  suitably  environed.  But  this  sort  of  contentment 
will  soon  wither  in  the  rude  cold  blasts  of  life.  It  requires  sunshine, 
fair  weather ;  and  under  stress  of  sorrow  is  very  apt  to  give  way 
uttwly,  and  to  leave  the  sufferer  on  a  level  with  the  Dom  grumbler 
and  hypochondriaa  Is  it  that  the  person  possessing  it  has  no 
ambition,  no  desires,  no  stirrings  after  an  unattained  good,  and  so  is 
content  with  anything  ?  That  is  indifference,  not  contentment. 
Content  implies  satisfaction,  which  again  implies  fulfilled  desire* 
It  is  something  other  and  more  and  greater  than  these. 
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What  IS  most  commonly  understood  by  it  may  perhaps  be  thus 
defined — "  the  feeling  which  arises  upon  the  satisfaction  of  our 
ordinary  and  natural  wishes  and  desires ;" — such  as  the  attainmentof 
success  in  our  work  in  the  worlds  the  creation  of  congenial  surround- 
ings, the  realizing  of  the  love  for  which  we  sigh,  and  the  like.  Aye  ? 
But  time  after  time  experiences  rudely  give  the  lie  to  our  fond 
expectation  of  entering  into  rest  by  these  means.  How  seldom  to 
any,  and  to  most  how  scarcely  ever,  are  these  ^'ordinary'' desires  even 
approximately  satisfied  I  And  when  they  are,  is  contentment  the 
invariable  result  ?  Anything  but  it.  The  longed-for  treasure  grasp- 
ed, we  awake  to  find  ourselves  unsatisfied  still.;  there  is  something 
within  us  which  is  restless  and  still  unsatisfied.  We  imagined  that 
these  desires  were  the  strongest  we  had,  that  these  longings  atose 
from  the  secret  depths  of  our  nature ;  and  we  find  it  is  not  so.  The 
Inner,  Higher-Self  is  truer  to  its  innate  divinity  than  the  Common 
Self  believed;  it  refuses  to  be — ^it  cannot  be — content  with  such 
satisfaction.  •  There  is  a  thirst  within  the  soul  which  the  waters  of 
earth  may  not  quench ;  we  rise  from  the  feast,  hungry  still ;  the 
fuller  our  hands  become,  the  emptier  they  are.  This  is  not  misty 
theorizing;  every-day  experience  shows  us  that  there  are  desires 
in  the  heart  deeper,  stronger  than  the  desires  of  comfort,  wealth, 
knowledge,  fame,  power,  love.  And  it  is  felt,  vaguely,  sckdly  that 
the  hardest  tJiiing  remains  yet  to  be  done — namely,  to  discover 
first  what  these  desires  are,  and  then  how  they  may  be  satisfied. 
Till  this  has  been  done,  contentment  is  to  us  a  word  of  eleven  letters, 
and  nothing  more. 

This  desire  of  desires,  then,  is... what  ?  The  yearning  of  tho 
Divine  spark  which  is  the  core  of  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is  the 
core  of  tne  body,  which  refuses  to  be  ignored  or  smothered,  which 
ever  struggles  to  return  to  the  Central  Fire,  whence  it  emanated 
that  it  might  by  the  accumulation  of  new  experiences  add  to 
infinity — ^if  so  wildly  paradoxical  a  phrase  may  be  permitted. 

"  Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  time,  and  an  exile,  the  Spirit. 

"  Tugs  at  its  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like  flame  ever  up- 
wards." 

Only  when  the  desire  dies  away  into  the  fruition  of  con- 
summation, when  ''the  Dewdrop  slips  into  the  Shining  Sea,'' 
will  perfect  contentment,  the  fulness  of  the  "  peace  Uiat  passes  un« 
derstanding,"  be  known.  But  even  here  and  now  foretastes  of 
that  crowning  bliss  may  be  realized.  In  proportion  as  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Spirit  are  encouraged,  in  strictly  answering  pro- 
portion will  the  man  come  to  feel  the  blessedness  which  is  bis 
birthright. 

Yes !  Even  here  and  now  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain  to  a 
state  in  which  joy  shall  have  lost  its  power  to  intoxicate,  sorrow 
its  power  to  prostrate ;  and  this,  without  becoming  insensible  to 
either  joy  or  sorrow.  The  surface  of  tho  sea  may  bo  rnfflejd,  but 
down  underneath,  deep,  calm,  utter  content  will  be  tho  habitual 
state.  We  can  so  live  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  without  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  if  they  fall  not  to  our  lot ;  not  that  we  havo  ossified 
ourselves,  cauterized  tho  heart  till  all  capacity  of  feeling  has  gono 
out  of  it :  but  because,  possessing  tho  greater,  tho  soul  can  do 
without  the  less.     Content,  too^  mark  well,  with  a  bright,  cheerful 
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c^ontentmenty  not  with  a  mere  passive  calm ;  the  soul  so  rich  in  its 
poBseasions  that  it  is  invigorated  with  a  gladsomeness  that  gives  it 
strength  to  endure  and  bear  all  things ;  to  delight  in  all  pure  joys^ 
to  rise  above  sorrows^. and  to  died  an  inflnenoe  on  all  aroond^ 
to  bring  with  it  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  and  peace.  This  was 
that  of  which  Paul  wrote>  when  he  said  he  had  learned^  in  what* 
soever  state  he  was  therewith  to  be  Contsnt. 

'^  LsABNBD  1'^  Mark  well  the  word.  Not  in  a  daj,  not  in  a 
year,  can  this  lesson  of  lessons  be  learned.  But  at  any  time,  so 
good  is  the  Soul  of  Things,  the  first  beginning  can  be  made.  Just, 
where  and  as  we  are,  we  can  open  our  book  and  begin  the  study. 
To  struggle,  is  to  rest ;  to  renounce,  is  to  enjoy ;  to  aspire,  is  to  foe 
content.  Why  fret  our  hearts  to  death  over  trifles,  when  by 
devotion  to  the  One  Beality  we  can  attain  all  in  one  ? 

Grace  Hawthorn. 


ELOSISTIC  TEACHINGS. 
I. 

AsTBONOmCAL. 

•    The  Quaternary  Solar  System. 

PRESUMPTION  is  the  enemy  of  progress.  The  presumption 
of  the  ignorant  is  the  great  antagonist  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  The  still  greater  presumption  of  those  who  esteem 
to  be  of  no  account  and  reject  whatever  runs  counter  to  cherished 
opinions,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
great  cause  of  its  passing  into  oblivion. 

Knowledge  is  at  once  the  stimulus,  the  reflection  and  the  fruit 
of  the  progressive  advance  of  man,  whether  physically,  spiritually 
or  intellectually  considered ;  and  the  standard  by  which  nis* moral 
and  mental  status  can  be  appnonsimately  determined. 

That  status  at  any  given  time  is  due  to  his  appreciation  of  his 
natural  surroundings ;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  he  allows  that 
appreciation  to  react  on  and  influence  his  passing  life. 

His  progressive  advance  is  gained  through  natural  appetite. 

Man  must  eat  to  live. 

He  cannot  live  on  inorgsuiic  matter.  The  product  of  the  organsi- 
ing  processes  of  nature,  whether  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  king* 
dom-^tfaat  which  has  lived  and  only  that  which  has  lived  is 
capable  of  sustaining  his  life. 

Hence  man  must  take  life^  must  kill  to  live. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  its  vegetative  life,  sufficed  for  a  time 
to  sustain  his  life.  The  gathering  of  these  was  easy*  Was  in  no 
wise  repugnant  to  his  f eelings*  They  were  agreeable  to  appetite 
as  well  as  satisfying  to  nature.  But  the  seasons  vary.  The  sleep 
of  winter  falls  in  due  course  upon  the  earth.  Its  fruitfuluesH  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  pointy  and  even  temporarily  ceases.  Its  froits 
fail  him.  Hence  to  ensure  a  continuous  and  sufficient  supply  of 
these  lie  will  have  .commenced  to  till  the  earth  and  store  up  the 
produce  of  his  labours  ,•  and  so  have  become  a  husbandman.  And 
this  will  have  been  his  first  step  in  advance. 

But  even  these  precautious  will  ^t  times  have  proved  inadequate. 
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Then  urged  by  necessity  man  makes  his  second  step  in  advance, 
andy  following  the  example  of  the  animal  kingdom — of  which  some 
members  prey  npon  others — ^he  passes  from  teeing  the  passive  to 
taking  the  active  life  of  the  world ;  and  from  being  a  husband- 
man becomes  a  hunter. 

The  needs  of  his  craft  made  the  hunter  cnnniug ;  swift  of  foot, 
sure  of  eye,  steady  of  hand.  The  exercise  he  took  and  the  diet  of 
which  he  partook  made  him  strong,  active,  vigorous.  The  habit 
of  shedding  blood  and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  Qf  hia  victims 
caused  him  to  be  cruel  and  regardless  of  life ;  and  then  the  desire 
to  keep  hia  hunting  grounds  to  himself  led  him  to  resent  the 
encroachments  of  others — not  of  his  own  family,  tribe  or  race. 

Thus  from  being  a  simple  hunter  man  became  a  warrior — ^from 
being  a  mere  killer  of  beasts,  a  killer  of  men,  and  as  indifferent  to 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellows  as  he  had  made  himself  to 
shedding  that  of  his  ordinary  prey :  for  man's  primary  advance 
was  development  of  the  savage  state— his  first  progress  was  in 
savagery,  that  his  progressive  advance  might  be  through  barbarism 
to  civilization.    The  "  I  till"  had  to  become  the  "  I  take,"  that  the 

i>rone  form  and  limited  vision  of  the  husbandman  might  be  deve- 
oped  into  the  erect  figure^  wide  range  of  view  and  skilled  habits  of 
the  hunter. 

But  man,  thus  advanced  through  the  craft  of  the  hunter,  had  to 
be  transformed  by  experience  and  reflection  into  the  thinker — that 
his  moral  and  mental  evolution  might  commence;  that  he  might 
be  humanized  and  civilized. 

Hitherto  his  range  of  vision,  however,  widened  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstance,  had  been  limited  to  the  earth,  and  his 
growing  faculties  solely  employed  in  the  satisfying  of  his  own 
needs.  Here  the  indifference  and  cruelty  of  nature,  and  the 
habitual  disorder  flowing  from  its  life*uses,  methods  and  processes, 
has  deeply  impressed  him;  and  the  influence  of  its  example  on  his 
unreflecting  mind  has  made  hiin  a  partaker  in  and  promoter  of 
that  disorder. 

Now  directing  his  gaze  npwards,  he  is  struck  with  the  contrast 

E resented  to  him  by  the  starry  heavens.  The  serene  order  of  the 
eavenly  bodies;  their  calm  survey  of  the  earth;  the  regular 
movements  and  regularly  varying  courses  and  phases  of  the  larger 
luminaries ;  the  irregularly  regular  paths  followed  by  some  of  the 
smaller  ones ;  the  regular  revolution  of  the  wh6le*-all  attract  his 
attention  and  furnish  him  with  food  for  reflection. 

Observing  these,  he  perceives  that  there  is  something  higher 
than  the  mere  animal  life  he  has  hitherto  led ;  something  more 
ennobling  to  look  forward  to ;  something  to  aspire  after ;  some* 
thing  to  attempt. 

Reflecting  on  this  something  thus  put  before  him,  this  possible 
purpose  of  his  life,  he  learns  that  what  it  really  suggests  to  him 
IS — ^to  endeavour  to  bring  down  to  earth,  to  develop  and  apply 
the  principles  he  sees  ruling  in  the  heavens.  This  leads  him  to 
dwell  hopefully  on  the  possibilities  within  his  reach.  To  ponder 
over  and  weigh  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  realized-^ by 
which  the  possible  might  be  transformed  into  the  actual. 
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Bv  f eflections  such  as  these  was  man  brought  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  his  own  life;  of  the  earth  on  which  he  passes  that  life; 
of  the  universe^  of  which  the  eartli  is  an  integral  member. 

The  evolution  of  man,  considered  under  this  aspect,  was  held 
by  thx)se  who  had  meditated  on  the  subject,  to  have  passed 
through  the  three  typical  stages,  physical,  mental  and  mordl-*-by 
the  "  I  till,"  through  the  ''  I  take,"  to  the  "  I  reflect,"  in  the 
endeavour  to  reach  the  "  I  know." 

The  Elohist  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  deep  thinkers  who 
has  made  his  mark  on  the  science  of  the  world,  aad  left  behind 
iiim  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  passage  through  it.  It  is  true  his 
teaching  hag  been  long  lost  sight  of,  long  misunderstood,  long 
nusi*ead;  that  it  has  become  the  mystery  of  the  mystery  language 
to  whose  keeping  it  was  confided;  that  it  still  awaits  the  lifting  of 
the  veil  behind  which  it  remains  concealed— but  the  time  for  its 
unveiling  is  at  hand. 

The  science  of  the  Elohist  rested  oa  an  astronomical  basis. 

I  have  ali*eady  shown — throuffh  the  meaning  of  the  word  -4-r7.<r, 
*'  I  revolve/'  by  which  he  called  it — that  the  Elohist  was  awaro  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Has  the  reader  reflected  on  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  demonstration,  and  the  conclusions  that  niecessarily 
flow  from  it  ?  Was  it  possible  for  him  te  know  that  the  eiu*th  was  a 
planetary  body  revolving  in  space  without  being  familiar  with  and 
correctly  interpreting  all  the  astronomical  phenomena  on  Which 
the  recognition  of  that  fact  depends  ?  Bat  for  the  comparatively 
recent  rediscovery  of  the  motion  of  the  earth — a  knowledge  of 
which  is  the  indispensable  basis  ef  a  true  system  of  astronomical 
science — what  would  the  present-  position  of  modem  astronomy 
have  been  ?  The  Ptolemaic  theory  is  an  instructive  example  of 
what  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise,  and  an  important  landmark 
as  to  the  position  of  knowledge  on  the  sabjeet  during  the  time  it 
prevailed.  Certainly  the  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
had  disappeared  from  the  received  teachings  of  the  civilized  woHd^ 
even  as  it  had  be^n  blotted  out  of  the  Jewish  Torah — b6  that  in 
this,  as  in  all  subsequent  Hebrew  writings,  the  fixity  of  the  earth 
was  held  to  be  fitii^ly  established. 

Galileo  was  the  first  of  the  modems  to  reaffirm  the  motion  of  the 
earth. 

He  was  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  authority  to  disavow  such  an 
heretical  view:  and  this  discreditable  disavowal  is  of  great  histori- 
cal importance,  as  showing  the  then  position  of  listronomical  know- 
ledge— for  those  who  required  him  to  declare  that  his  conclusions 
were  erroneous  (a^  the  teachers  of  the  people)  represented  the 
learning  of  their  day. 

Galileo  had  beeti  preo^ed  by  Coperiiioitd.  He  is  credited  with 
having  anticipated  many  of  the  views  of  modern  astronomers,  who 
are  held  to  have  developed  and  completed  the  theory  of  which  he 
had  delineated  the  outline. 

Going  back  to  a  still  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  is  believed  to 
have  rightly  appreciated  at  least  some  of  the  relations  of  the  solar 
system :  but  in  him — at  any  rate  in  this  regard — ^the  historical  and 
the  mythical  interblend,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  a  fading 
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tradition  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Elohist  still  survived,  of  which  he 
was  the  depositary ;  and  this  tradition  may  even  have  reached  to 
the  time  of  Copernicus — though  if  so  he  was  not  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  transmit  the  same ;  for  it  had  completely  disappeared 
before  the  birth  of  Galileo,  to  whom  the  credit  of  rediscovery  is 
undoubtedly  due,  and  yet  even  so,  but  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  religious  belief  as  well  as  in  scientific  opinion,  the  revival  which 
ultimately  followed  could  hardly  have  taken  place. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  revival  was  the  denial  of  the 
previous  existence  or  a  true  conception  of  the  movements  and 
relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  and  the  possibility  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  this  denial  shows  how  completely  the  science  of  the 
ancients  had  been  lost — so  completely  that  no  trace  of  it  survived 
in  history. 

But  the  science  of  the  ancients  still  survives,  outside  the  sphere 
of  history  or  even  of  tradition — ^hidden  in  the  records  of  the  mys- 
tery language  as  the  science  of  the  Elohist. 

The  science  entombed  in  the  Mystery  Language  of  the  Eloh  ist 
agrees  with  the  science  of  the  moderns  up  to  a  certain  point  :  but 
it  possesses  a  far  wider  range  and  rests  on  a  more  trustworthy 
foundation. 

The  facts  dealt  with  by  both  are  the  same.  It  is  the  principles 
on  which  the  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  grounded  that  differ. 

To  the  moderns  the  movements  of  the  universe  are  due  to  and 
the  expression  of  the  action  of  material,  of  mechanical  forces. 

By  the  Elohist  they  were  attributed  to  and  regarded  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  working  of  vital  energies  ;  and  to  the  living  princi- 
ple actuating  these  was  their  continuity  attributed. 

To  the  moderns  space  wa»— first  a  vacuum,  then  a  plenum. 
(The  theory  on  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  based  hia  calculations — 
which  again  are  the  ba^is  of  his  theory — ^required  that  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  should  be  moving  in  vacuo,  since — according  to  the  view 
ihu8  established  by  him— *the  least  friotional  resistance  must  ulti- 
mately bring  all  to  a  standstill.  Experience  has  proved  that  his 
theory  was  wrong  here.  When  will  tiie  consequences  of  this  proof 
be  pushed  to  their  legitimate  issue  ?) 

To  the  moderns  imparted  motion  is  necessarily  rectilinear — until 
some  cause  changes  the  direction  of  the  moving  body  ;  is  as  neces- 
sarily ceaseless — unless  resisted,  and  the  moving  body  so  brought 
to  the  state  of  rest. 

To  the  moderns  a  mysterious  force,  termed  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  guides  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

To  these  views  they  have  attributed  the  force  of  natural  laws  ; 
and  these  laws  are  assumed  by  their  devisers  adequately  to 
explain  the  phenomena,  to  the  interpretation  of  which  they  are 
applied. 

And  yet,  apart  from  the  effects  of  resistance,  the  experience 
gained  through  experiments  with  projectiles  shows  :— 

1.  That  when  a  direct  is  combined  with  a  rotating  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  projection,  the  course  of  the  projectile 
will  bo  curved — as  when  the  billiard  player  in  making  a  stroke 
*^  puts  ou  the  screw." 
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2.  That  when  the  ojda  of  rotation  is  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
direct  motion,  then  the  rotating  motion  maintains  the  accuracy  of 
the  right  line  of  motion — and  it  is  to  secure  this  aid  to  accuracy  in 
shooting  that  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns  have  a  slight  twist  given 
them,  or  are  curved. 

8.  That  a  rifle  bullet  gains  an  increase  in  penetrating  power 
(up  to  a  certain  point)  as  it  increases  its  distance  from  its  place  of 
discharge. 

Hence  the  practical  law  of  projected  or  imparted  motion  would 
appear  to  be— that,  while  the  direction  followed  by  the  projected 
body  ia  influenced  by  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  when 
rotating  motion  has  been  induced,  its  ratio  of  motion  is  such  that, 
starting  from  the  state  of  rest,  it  passes  through  a  progressively 
increasing  rate  of  speed  to  a  maximum  of  velocity,  from  which  it 
gradually  returns  to  and  ultimately  subsides  in  the  state  of  rest. 

Then  the  familiar  experiment  of  the  simultaneous  falling  of  a 
heavy  and  a  light  object — as  a  guinea  and  a  feather — from  the 
same  height  to  the  ground  in  vacuo  hardly  accords  with  the 
Newtonian  definition  of  the  law  of  gravity — that  its  action  ia 
proportionate  to  the  mass. 

While  the  study  of  electricity  suggests  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  that  fluidic  force  radiating  from  a  centre  would,  by  similarly 
electrifying,  at  once  repel  and  withhold  from  each  other,  at  duly 
proportioned  distances,  the  moving  bodies  and  systems  of  the 
universe,  which  would  thus  be  sustained  by  it  and  maintained  in 
their  several  orbits  as,  under  the  influence  of  magnetic  attraction, 
they  revolved  in  space ;  while  the  magnetism  and  magnetic  relations 
of  the  elementary  and  individual  parts  of  each  separate  member 
would  hold  them  and  their  various  and  varied  productions  together. 

The  facts  here,  with  the  inferences  flowing  from  them,  are 
certainly  opposed  to  the  arbitrarily  devised,  so  called,  laws  of 
motion.  To  continue  to  uphold  a  theory  based  on  these  laws,  the 
antagonism  between  fact  and  hypothesis  must  be  accounted  for, 
unless  indeed  it  be  for  once  exceptionally  claimed  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  it  is  ''so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

The  first  lesson  the  student  of  astronomy  has  to  learn  is,  to 
distinguish  the  actual  from  the  apparent  in  the  observed  pheno- 
mena of  motion.  This  has  been  the  stumbling  stone  of  all  agos  in 
the  history  of  progress. . 

The  sun  and  the  moon  describe  their  course  in  the  heavens 
with  a  precision  that  never  varies  in  its  astronomical  order.  Here 
the  progress  of  the  orbs  can  be  watched,  their  rate  of  transition 
measured,  and  the  position  of  either  at  any  given  time,  however 
remote,  predicted.  And  yet  these  diurnal  movements  are  only 
apparent,  not  actual — in  reality  depending  on  the  axial  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  which  they  were  the  Jong  unrecognized 
witnesses. 

The  lesson  has  been  so  far  learnt  that  the  appai^ent  is  no  longer 
mistaken  for  the  actual  in  these  instances. 

As  the  moon  passes  round  the  earth  in  its  eccentric  orbit,  it 
moves  through  equal  segments  of  the  zodiac  (or  circle  of  com- 
parison)  in   progressively  diminishing  periods  of  time  in  proceed- 
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ingfrom  its  apogeal  to  its  perigeal  point,  and  irrverselj  in  progi*es- 
uively  incrca^iu^  periods  of  time  as  it  returns  from  perigee  to 
apogee.  The  diminution  in  period  here  is  held  to  be  due  to  au 
increasing  velocity  of  motion,  and  the  increase  in  period  to  a 
diminution  of  that  velocity.  And  yet,  if  the  successive  segments 
of  the  orbit  traversed  diminished  in  length  from  apogee  to  perigee, 
while  apparently  of  equal  length  as  measured  on  the  zodiac  (or 
circle  of  comparison),  they  would  necessarily  be  passed  through  in 
progressively  diminishing  periods  of  time  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
velocity.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  before  the  rates 
of  velocity  to  time  can  be  decided,  is — Are  the  Begmenis  of  the 
actual  orbit  of  equal  length,  one  with  another,  as  are  the  corres^pond^ 
ifig  segments  of  the  circle  of  comparison  by  which  the  j)eriods  of 
motion  are  cx>mputed  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  presents  no 
practical  difficulty. 

If  a  circle  be  described,  and  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
co-equal  segments  by  lines  radiating  from  its  centre ;  and  if  au 
ellipse  be  described  within  this  circle,  whose  eccentric  centre  is 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  segments  of  tho 
ellipse  progressively  diminish  in  length  with  the  shortening 
radii,  and  progressively  increase  in  length  with  the  lengthening — 
BO  that  a  body  passing  along  the  ellipse  at  a  uniform  speed  would 
move  from  radius  to  radius  in  progressively  diminishing  periods  of 
time  as  the  radii  diminished  in  length,  and  in  progressively  increas- 
ing periods  of  time  as  they  increased  in  length.  But  to  the 
observer  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  computing  the  velocity  of 
motion  on  the  ellipse  by  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  the  equal 
divisions  of  the  circle,  the  shortening  actual  segments  with  their 
correspondingly  shortening  periods  would  be  supposed  to  be  equal 
segments  passed  along  at  increasing  velocities. 

These  are  precisely  the  relations  of  the  vwo?i\f  motion  in  its 
eccentric  orbit,  for  the  segments  of  that  orbit  are  measured  mi  the 
iodiac  (or  circle  of  comparison)  and  are  therefore  computed  as  though 
of  equal  astronomical  length  ;  whereas  they  are  actually  traversed  on 
her  eccentric  orbit,  on  which,  owing  to  this  progressive  shortening  of 
distance  and  length  they  are  moved  through  in  progressively  shorten^ 
ing  periods — hitherto  read  as  progressively  increasing  velocities^ 
Need  I  say  that  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the 
actual  in  this  instance  has  yet  to  be  learnt ! 

When  this  lesson  is  learnt,  what  will  have  become  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  ? 

To  the  modern  scientist  the  point  of  departure  of  his  hypothesis 
is  the  earth.  The  falling  of  an  apple  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  researches  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  Elohist  had  a  far  higher  conception  of  the  universe  than 
the  accepted  mechanical  view.  His  point  of  departure  was  space. 
To  him  this  was  attenuated  substance ;  the  refined  substance  of 
living,  life-giving  Energy ;  the  substantial  veil  behind  which  that 
Divine  Energy  was  concealed — behind  which  it  was  the  moro 
effectually  concealed  by  the  transparency  and  permeability  of  its 
veil, 
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In  other  words,  space  was  to  the  Elohist  the  siihstance  of  an 
Infinite  and  Kterual,  Unknown  and  Unknowable  Living'  Beinsr, 
and  Source  of  Life.  Of  a  Being,  that  is,  unknown  to  and  unknow- 
able of  the  order  of  life  in  which  man  takes  part. 

Of  this  Divine  Being  the  heavenly  bodies  were,  to  him,  the 
functioning  organs. 

Amongst  these  he  affirmed — ^as  far  as  the  relations  of  the  system 
of  which  the  earth  was  a  member  were  concerned — the  existence 
of  a  central  sun.  Whether  this  was  the  central  body  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  movements  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  were 
carried  on,  or  merely  one  of  many  such  centres  related  ^vith  some 
yet  more  remote  centre,  he  did  not  attempt  to  consider,  there  being 
no  discoverable  evidence  in  that  regard. 

Between  this  central  and  the  visible  sun  he  claimed  the  presence 
of  two  other  suns — (one  moving  on  a  polar,  the  other  on  an  equa- 
torial plane). 

Thus  the  system  of  astronomy  the  Elohist  dealt  with  was  consti- 
tuted of  three  solar  bodies  (with  their  several  systemic  members), 
whose  ultimate  centre  of  revolution  was  the  central  sun. 

This  was  not  a  mere  speculative  conclusion  on  his  part.  It 
resulted  from  his  way  of  interpreting  the  observed  ]>henomena. 

These  phenomena  were  submitted  to  his  observation  as  they  are 
still  to  ours,  and  had  been  to  preceding  generations  of  observei-s. 

We  all  know  how  they  are  explained  and  accounted  for  under 
the  modern  theory. 

There  is  another  way  of  interpreting  these  phenomena,  however, 
under  which — viewed  as  correlated  groups— they  become  com* 
bined  witnesses  to  concurrent  systemic  motions.  Was  this  the  way 
followed  by  the  Elohist  ?  It  leads  up  to  the  conclusions  advanced 
by  him.  To  this  way  therefore  I  now  propose,  with  many  apologies^ 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SON  OF  SIRACE. 
a  T71  ASTERN  Wisdom  is — too  unpractical  and  impracticable,'' 
t^J  say  the  square,  upright,  unimaginative  majority  of  our 
Teutonic  F.  T.  Ss. :  it  concerns  itself  too  much  with  the  drug- 
produced  dreams  of  emaciated  fakirs,  and  looks  too  contenip- 
taoosly  on,  or  rather,  overlooks  altogether,  the  to  us  all-important 
matters  of  daily  life.  '^  As  for  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  well, 
the  scientists  have  given  us  so  much  to  ridicule  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  geological  facts,  and  the  students  of 
Assyrian  and  kabalistic  lore  have  laid  claim  to  so  much  of  the 
New,  that  really  we  ought  to  be  excused  attending  to  such  parts 
of  the  ethical  teaching  as  are  left." 

To  such  people,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  relief  to  remember,  that 
among  the  books  rejected  and  styled  apocryphal,  by  the  Christian 
Churches,  and  no  longer  bound  up  with  canonical  books,  is  one 
called  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach,'*  which  contains 
a  great  deal  of  sage  counsel,  '  for  the  instruction  of  manners  and 
the  increase  of  virtue.*  Tho  preface  to  the  English  translation, 
dated  1776,  states  that  it  was   written  in   Hebrew   and  translated 
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into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  and  a  prologue  by  an 
uncertain  author  mentions  that  the  son  of  Sirach  ''  called  it  wisdom, 
alluring  the  ear  by  the  very  name  of  wisdom  to  have  a  greater 
love  to  the  study  of  this  book, — it  containeth — wise  sayings,  dark 
sayings,  and  parables.'^ 

In  order  that  our  Indian  friends  may  know  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  at  least,  oi.  wisdom,  and  of  unmistakably 
clear  direct'ons  for  the  ordering  of  daily  events,  was  at  one  time 
within  reach  of  Westerns  who  could  read  English,  some  extracts 
from  this  book  have  been  made.  They  do  not  exhaust  the  common 
sense,  tangible  wisdom  which  is  for  this  world  and  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  hard-headed  matter-of-fact  people, 
with  no  taste  for  Aryan  metaphysics ; — with  the  hope  also  of  dis- 
pelling a  feeling  which  begins  to  acquire  strength,  to  the  effect 
that  people  in  the  West  have  been  ill-used  with  regard  to  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  order  that  Hindu  fellows  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  may  become  aware  that  Western  ignorance  of  the 
conduct  which  insures  happy  human  lives  is — in  part  at  least — wil- 
ful ignorance;  and  that  those  English  fellows,  who  are  incessantly 
crying  out  for  practical  instruction,  may  find  some  which  is  plain 
enough  to  suit  their  well-balanced  minds, — teaching  which  covers 
the  details  of  human  life,  while  constantly  urging  the  necessity  of 
searching  for  a  wisdom  which  does  not  end  in  the  grave,  and 
which  is  of  higher  value  than  rubies  or  priceless  pearls. 

Without  further  comment  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

My  son,  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for 
temptation,  set  thy  heart  aright,  and  constantly  endure,  and  make 
not  haste  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Woe  be  to  fearful  hearts  and  faint  hands  and  the  sinner  that 
goeth  two  ways. 

Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters;  for  more  things  are 
shewed  unto  thee  than  men  understand. 

For  many  are  deceived  by  their  own  opinion,  and  an  evil  sus- 
picion has  overthrown  their  judgment. 

Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light :  profess  not  the  knowledge, 
therefore,  that  thou  hast  not. 

My  son  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and  make  not  the  needy 
eyes  to  wait  long,  make  not  a  hungry  soul  sorrowful,  and  provoke 
not  a  man  in  his  distress. 

Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death. 

Be  not  hasty  in  thy  tongue  and  in  thy  deeds  slack  and  remiss. 

If  thou  hast  understanding  answer  thy  neighbour ;  if  not  lay 
thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth. 

Whatsoever  thou  takest  in  hand,  remember  the  end,  and  thou 
shalt  never  do  amiss. 

Wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head  of  him  that  is  of  low  degree,  and 
makcth  him  to  sit  among  great  men. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told  unto  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  fare  never  the  worse. 
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WTiether  it  be  a  friend  or  a  foe,  talk  not  of  other  men's  lives,  and 
if  thou  canst  without  offence,  reveal  them  not. 

If  thou  hast  heard  a  word  let  it  die  with  thee,  and  be  bold,  it 
will  not  burst  thee. 

The  knowledge  of  wickedness  is  not  wisdom,  neither  at  any 
time  the  counsel  of  sinners  prudence. 

He  that  buildeth  his  house  with  other  men's  money  is  like  one 
that  gBthereth  stones  for  the  tomb  of  his  burial. 

Lose  thy  money  for  thy  brother  and  thy  friend,  and  let  it  not 
rust  under  a  stone  and  be  lost. 

There  is  no  riches  above  a  sound  body,  and  no  joy  above  the 
joy  of  the  heart. 

Envy  and  wrath  shorten  the  life,  and  carefulness  bringeth  age 
before  the  time. 

If  thou  sit  at  a  bountiful  table  be  not  greedy  upon  it,  and  say, 
tbere  is  much  meat  on  it. 

He  that  sacrifices  of  a  thing  wrongly  gotten,  his  offering  is 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  gifts  of  unjust  men  are  not  accepted. 

He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour's  living  slayeth  him ;  and  he 
that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire  is  a  blood  shedder. 

Let  reasoning  go  before  every  enterprise,  and  counsel  before 
every  action. 

The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure  ; 
and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise.  How  can  he 
get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  ; 
that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labours  and  whose 
talk  is  of  bullocks  ?  He  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows  ;  and  is 
diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder.  So  every  carpenter  and  work- 
master  that  laboureth  night  and  day,  and  they  that  cut  and  grave 
seals,  and  are  diligent  to  make  great  variety,  and  give  themselves 
to  imagery,  and  watch  to  finish  a  work.  The  smith  also  sitting 
by  the  anvil,  and  considering  the  iron  work,  the  vapour  of  the 
fire  wasteth  his  flesh ;  and  he  fighteth  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace  ; 
the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  is  ever  in  his  ears,  and  his 
eyes  look  still  upon  the  pattern  of  the  thing  that  he  maketh ; 
he  setteth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and  watchetb  to  polish  it 
perfectly. 

So  doth  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning  the  wheel 
about  with  his  feet,  who  is  always  carefully  set  at  his  work,  and 
maketh  all  his  work  by  number,  he  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his 
arm  and  boweth  down  his  strength  before  his  feet;  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over,  and  he  is  diligent  to  make  clean  the 
furnace. 

All  these  trust  to  their  hands,  and  every  one  is  wise  in  his  work. 
Without  these  cannot  a  city  be  inhabited,  and  they  shall  not 
dwell  where  they  will.  Nor  go  up  and  down.  They  shall  not 
be  sought  for  in  publio  counsel,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congregation ; 
they  shall  not  sit  on  the  judge's  seat,  nor  understand  i^  sentence 
of   judgment;  they  cannot  declare  justice  and  judgment,   and 
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they  sliall  not  be  found  where  parables  are  spoken.  But  they 
will  maintain  the  stat«  of  the  world,  and  (all)  their  desire  is  iu 
the  work  of  their  craft. 

But  he  that  givetli  his  mind  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  High,  and 
is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  loisdom  of 
all  the  ancient f  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies. 

He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men :  and  where 
subtil  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also. 

He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences^  and  be  cou"* 
versant  in  dark  parables. 

G.  A.  H.  J.,  F.  T.  S. 


CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  A  THEOSOPHTST  AND 

AN  ENQUIRER. 

(Continued  from  page  240  J 

Q.  "rjLEASK  tell  me  what  is  the  use  of  idolatry  which  tho 
I  Madhras  follow.  Is  it  a  mere  fanciful  institution 
invented  to  deceive  or  satisfy  the  ignorant,  or  is  it  really  a  religious 
establishment  ? 

A»  Certainly  idolatry  did  not  spring  from  fancy,  or  supersti- 
tion of  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  scientific  iustitntion  to  which  tho 
natural  change  in  the  cyclic  laws  gave  birth.  "  All  knowledge  comes 
from  the  univ^ersal  mind.  Men  do  not  invent  or  produce  ideas. 
The  ideas  exist,  and  man  may  be  able  to  grasp  them.  The  light  of 
nature  is  a  light  tliat  comes  from  the  spirit.  It  is  in  man  and  is 
b:)rn  with  him,  and  grows  up  with  him.  There  are  some  men  who 
live  iu  this  interior  light."  These  are  sages,  saints,  mahatmas,  or 
rishis.  •  The  life  of  others  is  centered  in  their  animal  instincts, 
and  they  grope  in  darkness  and  error  owing  to  their  karmic  or 
cyclic  change.  So  long  as  man  had  a  preponderance  of  spirituality 
in  him,  he  was  able  to  develop  his  subtile  organs.  I  have  already 
hinted  in  speaking  of  castes  that  there  are  different  laws  for  differ- 
ent cycles  or  Yugas,  that  such  laws  govern  the  affairs  of  this  world 
in  each  cycle,  and  that  the  quality  of  progress  appertaining  to  one 
cycle  is  not  possible  during  another.  There  is  an  alternate  change 
of  Ebb  and  Flow  in  the  spiritual  ocean  under  the  Eternal  Law,  or 
by  the  will  of  the  Universal  Mind. 

In  Creta  Yuga,  the  first  of  the  four  cycles,  spirituality  was  bjgb, 
but  declined  gradually  during  the  Treta  and  Dwapara  cycles.  The 
present  cycle  is  the  last  of  the  four,  viz,.  Kali  Yuga,  in  which 
materiality  is  fast  advancing,  and  spirituality  waning  according  to 
the  cyclic  and  kartoic  laws. 

Man  is  getting  impure  day  by  day,  and  his  inner  organs  are 
further  enshrouded  with  matter.  Hence  his  disbelief  and  aversion 
to  things  divine  and  supernatural.  In  proportion  as  his  capacity 
to  keep  himself  free  from  the  enticements  of  the  senses  is  stunned 
and  confused,  he  is  getting  sceptical  and  doubtful*  He  finds 
himself  without  means  to  purify  his  perceptive  or  receptive  suscep- 
tibilities from  within  or  from  without,  and  is  unable  to  separate 
his  divine  possibilities  from  his  passions^  or  to  weld  his  own  ideas 
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to  those  that  are  really  divine.  His  animal  nature  plays  the  lord 
orer  him,  and  has  plunged  him  into  gross  pursuits  and  grovelling 
propensities.  He  does  not  bother  his  head  about  the  idea  of 
futurity,  nor  has  he  the  least  notion  of  the  inexorable  Law  of 
Karma.  He  believes  that  the  purpose  of  his  existence  here  below 
is  merely  to  make  his  days  pleasant  during  the  short  span  of  his 
single  life,  and  then  to  find  his  lasting  repose  either  in  a  grave  or 
in  a  funeral  pyre. 

This  state  of  things  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Mahatmas, 
the  existing  divine  beings  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  pre* 
eminently  the  well-wishers  of  humanity.  They  keep  a  vigilant 
watch  over  the  progress  of  their  less  advanced  brethren  in  order 
to  help  them  whenever  need  arises.  They  are  designated  by 
different  names  in  different  countries,  Buch  as  Saints,  Ouliyas, 
Paighambei-s,  Arahats,  Mahatmas,  Bisliis  and  Sages.  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  help  humanity  at  its  critical  moment,  and  to 
stem  as  much  as  possible  the  head-long  march  of  materialismj  which 
otherwise  would  make  turbid  the  spiritual  stream  in  man,  and 
multiply  the  folds  of  his  ignorance  to  a  fearful  extent  before  tha 
Eternity  Law  can  in  proper  time  play  its  part  of  purifying  the 
inuddy  stream.  They  have  studied  experimentally  the  sicience  oi^ 
life,  and  are  practically  conversant  with  every  other  department 
of  science  and  art  bearing  upon  it,  such  as  magic,  alchemy,  astro* 
logy,  chemistry,  and  astronomy. 

The  scdence  of  life  deals  with  the  phyaical,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  parts  of  man,  and  with  his  development  in  these  four-fold 
aspects. 

Uagic  is  a  part  of  the  soience  of  life,  and  comes  under  two 
heads,  one  divine,  or  white ;  and  the  oth^r  foul  or  black,  commonly 
known  as  sorcery.  The  divine  magic  teaches  the  true  nature  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  elements  that  compose  the  macrocosm  and 
microcosm,  and  gives  instmctions,  as  an  art,  how  to  direct  and 
utilize  the  invisible  powers  of  Nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Imaginaticm,  Faith,  and  Will  Power  play  the  chief  part  in  magic, 
and  are  to  be' cultivated  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  that  science^ 
and  in  the  science  of  life.  Sorcery  is  black  magic  and  deals  with 
evil  spirits,  which  being  capable  of  injuring  man,  must  be  subdued 
or  controlled  by  adepts  who  are  the  well-wishers  of  humanity. 

Alchemy  shows  the  way  not  only  how  to  convert  base  metala 
into  precious  ones,  but  also  how  to  transform  vices  into  virtues, 
how  to  kindle  the  fire  of  love  in  man*s  breast  for  the  Deity,  how  to 
purify  his  mind  by  suffering,  and  how  to  exalt  the  divine  principle 
in  man  above  the  animal  elements  of  his  soul. 

Astrology  deals  with  the  psychic  influences  which  the  souls  of 
planets  exert  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  microcosm  of  man. 
An  intimate  and  practical  acquaintance  with  these  sciences  and  artd 
on  the  part  of  the  sages  or  Hahatmas  has  constituted  them  masters 
of  wisdom,  and  has  invested  them  with  the  eight  divine  or  mystic 
powers  called  in  Aryan  literature  Ashtasiddees.  ^sf^f^:  They 
are  fully  described  in  "  Isis  Unyciled/'  Vol,  II.,  page  593. 
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The  possessors  of  these  extraordinary  powers  are  divine  magi- 
cians, and  make  nature  serve  them  and  work  miracles  evevj  day 
for  their  convenience  an4  for  the  behoof  of  mwkind  at  large.  The 
term  miracle  means  natmral  feats  produced  by  spiritual  powers* 
These  Mahatmas  ^^know  how  to  fabrica^te  miraculous  images 
and  statues  capable  of  motion  and  speech  to  serve  as  vehicl^es  for 
the  gods.  They  can  endow  the  inanimate  things  with  their  will 
power,  and  can  lodge  the  astral  bodies  of  divine  or  superior  eie- 
mentals  or  of  spiritualized  n^n  in  statues^  in  relics^  and  tombs  of 
Baint.**^' 

■  A  great  spiritual  power  is  contained  in  Paith.  Faith  stimulates 
and  elevates  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  A  person  who  has 
a  strong  faith  feels  as  if  he  were  lifted  up,  and  were  living 
independent  of  the  body.  By  the  all-powerful  cogency  of  faith 
the  Rishis  and  Mahatmas  accomplished  great  things  that  were 
above  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind,  and  performed 
their  miracles  by  the  strength  of  faith  alone.  Such  miracles  as 
Were  performed  by  them  during  their  life-time  were  sheerly  the 
results  of  their  all-conquering  JPaith.  Other  miracles  that  took 
place  through  their  relics  or  near  their  tombs,  were  caused  by  the 
power  of  faith  of  those  who  implored  their  help.  All  the  Wonders 
of  magic  are  performed  by  Will,  Imagination,  and  Faith,  .  A  dead 
saint  cannot  cure  anybody.  A  living  saint  may  cure  the  sick  by 
Virtue  of  the  divine  power  that  acts  through  him.  This  divine 
power  does  not  die  with  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  therefore  true 
saints  still  live  with  us  though  not  in  their  fleshy  tabernacles. 

'  The  power  which  enabled  the  saints  to  work  miracles  is  still 
alive  and  available  for  those  who  wish  to  be  profited  by  it.  ''  It 
is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Grhost^  and  if  you  live  in  God,  He  will 
OTershadow  yon  with  that  power,  and  it  will  teaoh  you  the  laws 
of  Ood,  and  you  will  be  guided  like  other  saints  even  as  the 
kpostles  Peter  and  Paul.'' 

The  above  quotation  comes  from  the  teachings  of  Paracelsus 
who  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,,  and  bore  the  family  name  of 
Philippus  Theophrastus  Bombast  of  Hohenheim.  He  visited 
many  countries  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
India,  where  he  appears  to  hkve  been  instructed  in  the  secret 
doctrine  by  the  Mahatmas  or  great  teachers  of  occultism,  aiid  his 
name  Paracelsus  seems  to  have  been  given  him  "by  his  Gooroo 
during  initiation.  The  name  is  partly  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
^ishi  Parasara,  the  father  of  the  famous  Yyasa,  the  compiler  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  author  of  the  Bhagavadgita.  Paracelsus  ia 
said  '^  to  be  now  a  living'  adept  residing  with  other  adepts  of  tho 
same  order  in  a  certain  place  in  Asia,  from  whence  he  still  invi« 
eibly  but  nevertheless  effectually  influences  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  appearing  to  them  occasionally  even  in  visible  and 
tangible  shape." 

The  articles  on  ^'  Ancient  Magic  in  Modem  Science''  (pp.  1 — 8) ; 
on  "  Animated  Statues"  (pp.  65 — 78) ;  and  on  ''  ApoUonius  Tyana'* 
(pp.  11—20)  in  the  Theosophist,  Vol.  VIII,  for  the  months  of  October 

*  P^acelfOBj  page  117-8. 
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and  November  1886,  explain  to  some'  extent  the  mystic  poWers  disl- 
played  by  occultists  in  consecrating  temples  and  imagiss  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. '  These  powers  are  described  in  Aryan  books  whiek 
formolate  the  processes  for  fabricating  and  animating  idols  and 
images.    •  This  process  is  denominated  in  Sanscrit  literature  as 
Pranapratishta^  Which  means  the  animating  of   idols,  ioc,  and  is 
Well  known  to  occultists.    With  such  Saints  arid  Rishis  the  instituHofb 
of  idolatry  originated.    Temples  were  built  on  scientffic  principleli 
under  their  instruction   and  supervision^   dnd  idols  and  statues 
were  endowed  with  divine  powers.-  Sacred  diagrams  called   in 
Sanscrit  "^*H^  imbued  with  spiritual  potency  were  consecrated 
and  set  therein  for  popular  worship  under  the  guidance  of  priests 
initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  worship  of  different  gi^adeer. 
Persons  spiritually  sympathetic  to  its  influence  can  only  approach 
and  touch  the  animated  idol.    The  selection  of  priests  for  temples 
is  based  on  natural  law^  and  can  only  be  made  by  great  sagged 
who  can  examine  huinan  aura  and  astral  imprints  of  the  Karmic 
Law,  and  can  decide  as  to  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  candidate 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  selection  of  castes  already  hinted  atl 
The  priests  must  be  so  pure  arid  spiritual  as  to  have  capacity  of 
fitness  to  act  occasionally  as  vicegerents  of  the  gods  lodged  in  the 
idoIs>  or  of  the  rishis  tiiat  consecrated  them.     Such  priests  only 
can  attend  to  thte  performance  of  sdrvice  ifl  consecrated  templos. 
Their    spiritaally    sympathetic    msi^etisn  poured. into  them  by 
Mahatmas,  under  the  process  known  in  Sanscrit  as  Hastamaalaka 
Samyogam^-^wfaich  technically  means  to  let  in  the  spiritually  mc^g^ 
netic  pow^r  by  the  placing  of  the  kandaof  the  gooroo  on  the  hea4 
of  the  disciple  with  a  strong  will  for  his  regeneratio9>*-^hoald  noii 
be  vitiated  by  the  oorruptea  aura  of  bad  men.    The  latter  shgold 
not  touch  the  .said  pirests,  who.musit  be  eyer  on  the  alert  to  keep 
the  parity  of  their  mind  and  magnetism,  always  unalloyed,  much- 
less  can  such  polluted  men  handle  the  idols  or.  images  consecrated 
in  the  manner  above  described.    Thus  a  separate  class  of  priesta 
consecrated  for  serviqe  in  the  temple  with  their  divine  idola  came, 
into  existence  in  ancient  time^*    We  find  idolatry  existing  even^ 
in  Dwapara  Yuga,    Please  refer  to  the  Bha^vat  Poorana.,  where. 
Bookmanee  Devee  and  the  Gopeekas  who  loved  Sri  Krisl^na  wor*> 
shipped  in  tl^e  temples  of  their  tutelary  deities  for  the  purpose. of 
having  Sri  Krishna  as  their  husband*    In  other  bQoks  there  aroi 
many  more  instances  of  the  kind. 

In  the  preseni  Kali  Yuga  it  flourished  well  for  n^any  centuriesjt^ 
and  theq  began  to  affect  the  purity  of  .castes^  and  the  class  of 
popjarees  or  temple  priests  nifas  also  affected  to  a  perceptible 
degree,  while  the  temnle  servants  lost  theit  purity  gradually  and 
failed  to  understand  tne  esoteric  aaieaning .  of  the  ceremonies  they : 
performed.    Owing  to  the  eyil  surroundings    generated  by  the, 
cyolic  changes  and  consequent  alterationA  in  their  temperaments^ 
their  magnetic  quality  became  repulsive  to  tjie  adept^^  who  having, 
ceased  to  mingle  with  the  people  as  heretofore^  the  .temple  ser* 
vants  became  unable  to  attract  the  interference  of  the  masters  in 
the  management  of  t&eir  temple    affairs.    The  sages 'took  steps  ^ 
similar  to  those  adopted  to  rectify  the  castes.    Hence  the  selection 
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of  temple  priests  became  hereditary  and  artificial  withont  reference 
to  natural  aptitude.  The  hereditary  priests  were  not  able  to  keep 
temple  spirituality  unsullied^  and  their  service  became  merely  lip- 
fiervice;  and  they  ceased  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people  and 
the  influence  of  the  gods  that  resided  in  the  idols  and  statues. 
As  the  spiritual  influence  of  temple  servants  diminished  by 
degrees,  the  gods  are  quitting  the  consecrated  temples,  and  the 
priests  are  unable  to  prevent  their  desecration.  Bishis  and 
saints  are  able  to  do  something  to  prevent  the  evil^  but  they  are 
in  themselves  not  directors  but  «ervitors  of  Karma  which  is  a 
power  in  nature.  They  are  however  trying  to  moderate  or 
assuage  the  evil  effects,  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  universal 
Tinchangeable  harmony,  and  one  of  the  plans  upon  which  they 
liave  now  set  themselves  to  work  is  the  establishment  and  conso<* 
lidation  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  It  has  many  branches  all 
the  world  over,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  a  pix)mising 
future  before  it*  It  is  noiselessly  propagating  its  good  ideas,  and 
is  daily  gaining  ground  in  the  mind  oE  the  thinking  public.  Many 
learned  men  who  were  formerly  crass  materialists  have  now  come 
to  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  have  become  Theosophists,  with  a 
Bincere  desire  to  glean  the  real  truth  about  the  new  Theosophical 
movement. 

Q.  You  seem  to  trust  greatly  in  Mahatmas  now-a-days,  and  to 
believe  in  their  present  existence.  Pray  let  me  know  what  evi- 
dence you  have  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do  believe  in  the  present  existence  of  Mahatmas.  I 
have  some  grounds  which  are,  of  themselves,  very  good  and  con- 
vincing to  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  yon  can  appreciate 
them.  I  will  narrate  to  you  some  of  them,  the  first  of  which  relates 
to  my  late  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  N.  Cbetty,  who  died  in  1883.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  very  respectable  business  at  Madras, 
which  failing  in  1870,  compelled  him  to  seek  his  livelihood  at 
Hyderabad.  On  his  way  thither,  he  happened  to  meet  in  a  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Toungabhadra  an  ascetic  who  looked  at 
his  face,  and  said  something  which  showed  to  my  son-in-law  that 
the  sage  was  able  to  read  a  portion  of  his  past  history  in  his  face 
or  in  the  astral  light.  The  sage  promising  my  son-in-law  to  see 
him  again  at  Hyderabad,  left  the  temple  immediately.  Mr.  6.  N. 
Chetty  arrived  at  Hyderabad,  where  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
Bearch  of  an  appointment,  till  one  ni^ht  when  his  anxiety  was  so 
great  that  it  recalled  to  his  mind  tne  promise  made  by  the  said 
Bage.  With  that  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind  he  sought  his  bed. 
At  midnight  there  was  a  tnock  at  the  door,  which  awoke  him,  and' 
making  towards  it,  to  his  no  small  delight  he  saw  the  same  sage' 
standing  before  him.  He  heard  him  say  that  the  next  morning 
he  was  going  to  get  an  order  for  his  appointment.  As  foretold 
everything  turned  out  to  be  true,  and  my  son-in-law  entered  on  hia 
new  duties.  About  ten  or  fifteen  months  after  this  event  Mr.' 
Chetty  personally  told  me  all  what  I  have  recounted  here. 

In  1881  I  happened  to  read  in  the  Theosophist  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  vision  or  visit  of  an  adept  to  a  European  in.Gurope» 
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Thie  induced  me  to  leave  thi^  on  a  |u)griniage  to  Bombaj/with  ft 
view  to  an  interviewr  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  &c«  My  eon^A-law^ 
Jdr.  G.  N.  Chetty^  told  moi  at  the.  time  of  my  .d^pfurtore,  that 
Madame  B.  was  a  European  lady,  who  must  have  come  down  to 
India  ;with  tke  nlterior  object  of  propagating  Christianity,  and  that 
I  should  be  on  my  guard  lest  I  fall  into  her  trap.  With  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  keepiug  myself  wide  awake,  I  proceeded  to  Bombay^  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  lady,  who  at  the  very  outset  spoke  to 
me  of  my  unspoken  thoughts,  and  convinced  me  that  she  was  able 
to  read  my  mind,  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  personage,  and- 
that  she  was  a  convert  to  Hinduism  who  had  learnt  from  great 
adepts  of  our  religion.  I  remained  at  Bombay  a  few  days  more 
and  witnessed  some  more  phenomena,  which  greatly  strengthened 
my  first  impressions  about  her.  I  received  a  letter  through  the 
usual  post  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Madras.  The  letter  was  not 
opened  by  any  party  other  than  myself.  On  opening  it  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  few  lines  written  on  the  margin  ia  the  b^d*  tff 
a  third  party,  giving  me  as  well  as  to  the  sender  of  the  letter  solne 
precious  advice.  How  tbe  lines  entered  tlie.  very  well-gummed 
envelope  I  could  not  make  out  at  the.  time,  although  I  have  now 
come  to  know  that  occultists  have,  power  to  precipitate  their  ideit9 
anywhere.  This  is  one  of  the  eiffht  divine  powers  spoken  of  under 
the  heading  of  ^' Ashtasiddhees.  The  few  weeks  I  spent  in  Bom« 
bay  with  Madame  Blavatsky  were  the  very  best  portion  of  my  life^ 
and  made  me  love  her  as  my  mother.  I  then  became  a  Theosophist,-. 
and  returned  to  Hydersibad,  where  I  recounted  to  zay  6oi^«in*law 
what  I  had  seen  at  the  Bombay  Head-quarters  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  His  suspicions  were  removed,  and  he  offered  himself, 
as  a  Theosophist  lor  initiation.  , 

In  the  beginning  of  1888  my  son-itt-law,  alludcid  to  so  often,  be-' 
came  dangerously  ill.  One  day  he  was  raving  in  his  bed.  I  was" 
called^  near  his  bed,  when  I  heard  him  talking  with  some  invisible, 
persoh.  I  awoke  and  questioned  him.  Then  he  replied  that  he* 
went  to  bed  complaining  bitterly  of  the  sages,  &c.,  for  allowing* 
him  to  snifer  so  mudi.  The  sage  itscetic  already  mentioned^ 
appeared  to  him  in  vision,  and  explained  to  him  that  what  he' 
flnffered  Vas  owing  lo  his  Karma  in  his  previous  birth,  arid  thaV 
he  was  not  right  in  blaming  others  for  his  o^n  sins.  The  fcscetic 
kindly  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  his  sins  and  told  him  to  be' 
patient'for  fifteen  davs.  -  ' 

My  soB^n-lawthenadced  thei.sa^e  aboilt  hisrseeond-iraniarried^ 
dMigfater>  and  wished  id  know,  wheth^:  the!  young.man  whom*  my* 
BOUHUHlaw  has  selected  at  that  tii^  tra«  filto  ;be.maarried  to  her«' 
His  sagfega^e  hiiu  .mo  reply  • , 

The'i^ea  of.  t|fa^  T^doiophical  Sobiety  then  occurred  to  my  sonV 
ih-Uw,  aha  i&e  aj^eiic  on  being  questioned  i,bout  it^  saidlKat  he' 
himself,  Wj^  6ne  of  the  Himalayan  Mdhatmas,  whp  had  ^eleeted^ 
Ijfad^e  BlaVatsky  aiid  Col.  Oidott!as  their  ageiits,  and  had  s^jit^r 
tbem^^Bfe^cbnittj^  fo  ^preact  Theosbphy  to  the  people^  .^re  isl 
the  purport  ojt^  what  my  son-in-law  had  heard  from  the^sage  on' 
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his  death-bed.    He  ling^ed  '  for'  abdnt  fifteen  d^^  and '  t^ien 
breathed  his  Itot.  •  .    :     •      ;        '  '      '  !.' 

His  Beoond  daughter  soon  aft^ernrardft  deplrt^  thib  lif^  tiik« 
married.  :      •       j        :       .  .      . 

P.  lYAtoo  Natdv,  F.  I^.S:  • 

TThe  ft%€^«  ttrti6le,  fntet^Btingf  froni  tnohro  p6i»t8  of  Viet^  thkn  otie,  didplayi^  thA 
^6a«  ^d  aifninieiito  of  •  typiOfrltj'AmiaMe.tiiimbpicldus/Hinilllfnitisd)  of  t^a^ritifM 
order.  The  wnfeer  tells  Yx'm  belief  conoer&ing theSageteandMahjitxiteSy-^tA Ji>^i«f  v^rgr 
common  in  India,  and  whioh  has  remained  the  same  in  thiq  coantrj  for  thonsandf 
6f  years  ;  he  gfiyes  his  personal  experiences,  which  to  him  are  corrobordtivt  bvidenoo 
of  the  troth  of  ab«ady  eiiatiog-  b^fefs,  bnt  whioii,  Im  he  t%ry<tralj  sa^*,  tenn^t  B4 
taken,  by  those  who  have  no.  pravioas  hei^ei,  or  aoason  tfp  bettove,  a«  being  ift- tbe|i%« 
selves  satisfactopr  proofs,— ^dj  ,         •    .  :    •;..  •,.*.! 


.    '  Sm^F-KmWLED&E  AND  SEI^rCULTURS.   .  .  - 
,         .   .        •    fGonMmied from pc^ 7bhJ.     i     !•       i   ) 

NOW  as  regards  self-cultnre.  Man's  'cnltnre'or  progress  is  a; 
'  Stage  in  the  course  of  e^oltitioti,  and '  eVolfttibn  ,  Is  the  LaW 
of  Ci^^tion.  Under  its  influence,  dit^cted  a*nd'  sustained  by  somd 
tinkno^m  power  andpotencjr,  designate^d  ''The  CfteatTTnknown/ 
•  The  First  Oanse/  'The  La^,'  or  ^  GWd,'  living  crcjatures SLppearecT 
upon*  this  planet,  onde  a  homogeneous  masti  or pHinbf dial,  matter.* 
detadhed  frbm  the  central  mass  dfVhjfch  it  lorm^d  Vpf^t  anS 
around  which  it  has  subsequently 'been  revolving.  'As  timis  roUed 
on,  higher  arid  higher  forms  ot  life  evOl-^^pd'uiftilth^  highest  (h-ealttxre; 

J  man)  made  his  lappearance.  At  first'a  savage'  breatti^e;  a  Wg^  ^tP^, 
i  monkey,  he  has  steadily  ^olVed  a  nttmber  of  intellectual  powers 
or  faculties  to  the  wonderful  extent  t6  which  he  possesses  "them* 
to-day.  How  did  he  evolve  these  faculties  f  He  developed  "  or' 
cultivated  theiA  by,  j^ducat^on  pr.  exercJisQ,  Tbose ,  faculti^  i^h^d 
i.n  him  in  the  qml^ryonic  state  or  laii^nt  conditio?:}^  andrftmajuf^t 
so  untjl  roused  to  activity  ^by.ti^ie  lorcq  9f  ..circumsfci^cefi..  .  Wlipn, 
the  time  came  for  these  powers  to  rise,. pr^  ip, other  wpifds,  when, 
the  creature  had  .sufficiently  advanQed,iin  fihe  .sc9Je..oi  .^yolution^. 
t}ie  force  of  circumatancesj  or, the  co^dition  qf  ^nr^oundiiigs,.  Ip^*^* 
their  {^wakening  from  .the  latent  state  by  ren^dering  it;nece88axy. 
ipv  the  creature^  to  mak^  va^  pf  ijl^ip^  jm,  girolpr  to  .n^s^v^e  his  Jif«L 
under  the  impulse,  oi  hx^  prQ^omin^j^.  io^tij^tf  (seIf-{pr^Bervati9^)i, 
and  to  rise  above  W  fellowrcr^atiires  ,an^  se^pure.  all,  ^e  comfpr^  ha, 
can  for  himself  under  the  impulse  of  bis  domineering  pa^ipn 
(ambition).  Thus  the  working  of  the  law  6f  evolution  is  two- 
fold; it. works  firom  witMn  as  ^elll'as  horn  withbiit^.'''W4tbiti'iie 
^h»  faoaltves  orpcrwers  in  embryo j  orsay  tth(^  gevms  of  faetiUiaiHOP» 
mere  potentialitietf;  without  it  the'cdnditicmof  surrousdiitgs^whioh' 
awakens  these  latent  faculties  or  stirs  thom  up  to  action  i|>nd  then 
keeps  them  w;prking  so  ap  to,  train  them  .up  by  exeajcise..  In  other 
words,  tke  seeds  are  in  ihe  man  pr  with  tim;  while,  the. soil' in^ 
which  they  gi^ow  is  in  his  .surroundings  p^. all  ar<^und  ^lim^.!! 
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fix  their  ejeampon  the.ezteraal  factor  and  trace  the  evolution  on 
that  aidc^  alpne.  They  ^c^  in  the  evolution  o£  species  the  sorviyal 
#£  the^tteat  \>j  adap^tioiiitp  ex^rnal  circumBtances. 

:t  S«t<thi8  survival  of' the  fittest  implies  that  sdme  are  capable  of 
snrming'iand  tb-tftlk  of'  anyone  being  capable  of  surviving  with>* 
out  'postosdng  tibei  power  to  ^strrviTe  is  to  talk  nonsense.  W  hence 
this  power  to  survive  f  '  it^is  supposed  to  be  merefy  a  phenomenon 
of  Hfe.  And  whence  <iUs  phenomenon  of  life  ?  Can  there  be  phenO" 
mena^f  life  wdthentlife  ?  And  now  what  is  K£e  ?  Leading  English 
fai<dogistB:  confess'  that  the  origin  6i  life  is  a  mystery,  to  them. 
In  that^oaSe,'  itgoed  without;  sayings  ^that  every  phenomenon  of  life 
is tt  mafidf  estation  of  a  mystefery^  One  may  depict  the  mode  of  manir 
Testation  with  great  ability^  but  thM)  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
he  has  described  the  ftianifestation-of  a  mystery  and  not  explained 
the  mystei^  itself.  Admire  midk  able  interpreters  as  much,  as  yota 
lite,  hub  8^1  the  IsmMi  remains  that  it  is  the  mode  of  > manifestation 
tUy  explain  and  not  the  cause  of  it.=  *  One  basic  mytevy  takes  >diffep- 
enft  forms  at-  different'  stages  of  evolniian;  man  describes  thos^ 
fonnssnd'gets Bocinamoiiredof  his  lubid  and acenrate  desoriptiom 
that  in  the  heati  ef  self^^satisfaction  and;sei&-appreciatien|  promptly 
intensified  iby  the  fuel  of  -selfMooQCeit'iiito  self-admiration^  he  loeefi 
his  mental  eqai]ibrium>  and  begins  -to  think  that  he?  has  solved  .the 
mystery^  while>  «a  a^ajbter  of  fact^  be  hasmerely  described  some 
pf  the  forms  of  it,  .  .      .    ( 

in.  diort,  erviolution  is  two-sided.  A  great  mystery  worhs^  fr<m 
fioithdni-  and  external  Mreum^tantce^  'guide  and  control  it  to-  a  degree 
inipersdy  proportionate  to  the  progress  of  evolidum  in  the  individuaL 
In  the- course  df  evolution  the  latent  power:  witibiin  is  awakenedt 
and  soon  after  its  awakening  it  tends  to  have  its  own  way,  ^noour 
sciously  at  first  but  ;con6oio<usly  -as  soon  as  self -consciousness  is 
evolved,  unintelligetitlyia4;  first,  but  intelligently  when  the  indivi^ 
dual  acquires  due  intelligenci^,  indi^criniiQately  at. first,  but  with 
dae'discrimDation  i^Fhen.he  attains  to  that;  unsuccessfjully  at  firsts 
but  with  bf^terresttlts.in.the.  course. oJE  time,  g^ttiIlg  better  and 
liettesr  day -aftev  dny  as  ^be^  gains  steadily  increasing  strength  (by 
exereiBe)  duiting.  the  (fight*.  In  plajuts . whc;re  the  progress  ox 
pvobithn'M  observed. by  ^8  at  its  npinimum,  the  e^ten^al  factor 
alone  is  seen  to  guide  and  control  its  co^r^e*  In  the  lower  ani^ 
mals  the  internal  factor  tends,  to  have  its  way>  but  ^Imo^t  uncon- 
scionsiy  and  unsuccessf ifUy.., .  In  higher  animals  such  tendencj^  is 
Comparatively  i^trpng,  coni^cious.  and  successful;  but  still  it  is 
almoat  unintelligent  and  absolutely  indiscriminate.  In  the  highest 
animal^  man^  it  is  stronger,  more  conscious,  and  more  successful ; 
but  still  iiot  as  a  rjule  quite  intelligeint,  and  almost  indiscriminate. 
From  this.man-brj?i.te,tp.m^n-god  is  an  extensive  range  of  eVolutioD, 
during  wI^cIjl  he « acquires  intelligence  and  discrimination  by  per-* 
Bonal  effoijt  at  edr^cation^  until  the  tendency  under  considbration 
jbecomes  wholly,  intelligjenti  and  disci*iminate,  so  as  to  take  the 
form,  oif  rig}U  effort,,  which  trains  by  proper  exercise  a  power 
within  that  becomes  irresistible  when  duly  developed  (will), 
and  that  lead^  eventually,  under  the  guidance  of  right  effort, 
to  the  goal;  the  crown  of  evolution^  the   elevation  of   man  .to 
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the  aignity  of  Tnan-god.  -Here  the  eftrds  are  turned^  tiie  in- 
t(^rnai  factor  now  becomes  all-importont  and  all-powerfal,  and 
the  external  one  can  no  longer  control  it  or  dictate  to  it.  Daring^ 
the  course  of  evolution  in  a  microcosm^  from  its  beginning  iriien 
•the  external  factor  reigns  supreme  and  the  internal  one  lies  latent, 
to  its  climax  when  the  latter  grows  all*powerfal  and  ideatifiea 
Itself  with  the  One  Life  that  is  the  AlIi  ik  All,  there  are  countlesa 
stages  or  grades  of  progress,  each  leading  imperceptibly  into  the 
one  above  it.  Amidst  these  countless  stages  there  is  one  or  say 
•there  are  fiome,  during  which  self-consciousness  takes  fiome 
definite  form.  That  is  the  turning  point  in  the  evolution  of  the 
microcosm.  It  is  here  that  the  individual  as  such  begins  to  work 
^consciously ;  it  is  here  that  the  internal  factor  becomes  a  self* 
conscions  potent  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual ;  it  ia 
liere^that  the  special  tendency  of  the  internal  factor,  communicated 
to  it  by  the  prevailing  desires  or  the  predominant  desire  of .  the 
individual,  becomes  a  co*efficient  in  nature^  oo-operating  with  the 
(general  progressive  tendency  of  evolution  or  counteracting  that 
tendeney  according  to  the  direction  it  takes.  By  hearty  disorimi- 
xiate  co-operation  with  the  progressive  tendency  of  evolution,  one 
<can  promote  progress  to  a  considerable  degree  and  such  promotion 
of  progress  of  right  individual  ^ort  is  known  as  self-^ulture* 

Some  idea  of  tho  nature  of  the  grand  work  self^culture  has  to 
promote  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  state  of  an  average 
intelligence  of  the  day  with  that  of  a  prophet.  The  former  is  a 
man-brute  working  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  under  the  infldence 
of  his  animal  instincts ;  while  the  latter  is  a  man-god,  perfect 
master  of  himself,  wise  almost  to  omniscience.^  Wlmt  a  prophet 
is  every-one  can  be,  since  the  Law  is  universal* 
*  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  mak&  our  lives  snblimB.' 

Kow,  this  progressive  tendency  of  evolution  is  impressed  upon 
it  by  The  Law  which  is  Absolute,  and  of  which  evolution  itself 
is  a  manifestation.  Without  such  impress  its  existence  is  incon* 
ceivable,  sinco  the  Law  is  the  cause  of  which  Nature  is  an  effect. 
AsCowper  says,  'The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 
sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives.  Nature  is  a  name  for  an 
effect  whose  cause  is*  God.* 

'  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  the  tendency  of  evolution  indicates 
ibhe  tendency  of  the  primary  motion  or  creative  energy,  which  is 
in  its  turn  an  impulse  from  the  First  Cause,  the  Law.  Shall  we 
Jceep  the  same  direction,  or  shall  we  take  some  other  direction  f 
In  the  former  case  we  proceed  with  the  cosmic  current  upward 
and  onward  to  the  goal  for  which  it  is  bound ;  while  in  tKe  latter 
case  we  discard  this  current  to  have  our  own  way,  without 
knowing  where  that  way  may  lead  us.  Henoe  to  work  for  self- 
culture  is  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  law  or  in  obedience  to 
jjod's  will;  while  to  disregard  it  is  to  disregard  the  law  or  to 
disobey  God's  will.     In  the  former  case,  we  know  what  wo  are 


'  •  Hardly  true  of  the  Jowiah  prophets  ;— for  iniitance  Hosea.    Tlieao  wero  rerj 
like  aemi  inppUod  lanatici,  as  reporlJfld  at  lcR»t.— ifd, 
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about  and  wtitlier  we  are  drifting ;  while  in  the  latter  ease  we 
know  nothing  of  the  sort^  but  are  groping  in  the  dark  under  the 
blind  impalse  of  having  our  own  way  without  understanding  why 
and  wherefore*  In  the  farmer  case^  we  work  systematically  with 
due  care  and  caution;  while  in  the  latter  case^  we  work  at  random 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment^  and  as  for  due  care  and  caution 
that  is  out  of  question  while  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  When 
one  understands  this^  a  desire  springs  up  in  him  to  more  in  tho 
direction  of  the  great  cosmic  current  and  to  see  all  moving  in 
the  same  direction.  This  desire  may  be  appropriately  called  love 
of  culture  or  progress.  This  pore  love  of  culture  is  not  love  of 
self-culture  with  any  selfish  end  in  view,  but  love  of  universal 
progress  implying  love  of  self-culture  as  the  most  accessible 
port  of  that  whole  and  the  most  important  means  to  that 
end.  By  attending  to  this  love  and  working  under  its  impulse, 
he  trains  it  by  exercise ;  whereupon  it  grows  stronger  and 
stronger  and  on  that  account  engrosses  more  of  his  attention  day 
after  day,  until  it  grows  strong  enough  to  engage  his  undivided 
attention.  Thus  living  the  'higher  life'  with  heart  and  soul  he  deve- 
lopes  his  'higher  nature,*  and  in  the  course  of  time  himself  beeome 
altogether  of  '  higher  nature'  by  killing  out  the  last  remnant  of  his 
previous  '  lower  nature.'  •  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  true  self- 
culture  is  accomplished ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  way  to  self-cul- 
ture, fixed  by  the  Law.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  not  for  any  other, 
it  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  right  way  to  self-culture,  and  tho 
motive  which  leads  that  way,  the  right  motive  to  work  with.  Love 
of  culture,  then,  is  the  right  motive,  since  it  is  the  motive  that 
leads  the  right  way.     They  should  work  for  self-culture  out  of 

J)ure  love  of  culture  and  not  out  of  mere  love  of  self,  and  if  we 
lave  to  devote  special  attention  to  self-culture,  it  is  because  that 
accomplishment  is  the  most  important  means  to  the  end  in  view* 
The  apparently  insignificant  mistake  of  looking  upon  self-culture 
as  the  very  end  in  view,  exposes  the  student  to  the  insidiously 
creeping  temptations  of  '  higher  selfishness,'  which  may  grow  too 
strong  for  him  to  resist  without  attracting  his  notice  and  may 
eventually  turn  everything  upside  down. 

Now  pure  love  of  culture  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  a  qualifi- 
cation most  difficult  to  acquire.  We  cannot  exactly  say  that  it  is 
inherent  in  the  human  breast  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  love  of 
knowledge,  since  here  it  is  inseparably  wedded  to  self.  What 
is  available  is  love  of  self-culture  and  not  love  of  culture  for 
its  own  sake.  But  those  who  realise  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  Humanity  and  love  all  men  with  true  brotherly  feel- 
ing, work  with  heart  and  soul  for  their  culture  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  Brotherhood,  and  under  the  same  influence  love  the  univer* 
sal  culture  of  Humanity  more  and  more  day  after  day,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  time  this  love  exceeds  love  of  self -culture  for  its  own 
sake,  so  much  so,  that  they  almost  lose  sight  of  the  latter  owing  to 
their  deep  attention  to  the  former.  Thus  pure  love  of  Humanity 
transforms  love  of  self-culture  into  pure  love  of  culture,  in  whicn 
self-culture  becomes  the  means  to  the  end  instead  of  being  the  end 
in  view.    Here  wo  see  tho  importance  of  the  first  object  of  th© 
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Theosophical  Society  from  a  new  standpoint.  By  developing 
pure  love  of  Humanity,  it  enables  us  or  leads  us  unconsciously,  if 
not  consciously,  to  work  for  self-culture  with  the  right  motive  op 
the  motive  that  carries  with  ii  the^germ  of  success.  It  gives  the 
right  turn  to  our  efforts  in  this  line,  just  as  it  does  elsewhere. 
In  short,  it  is  the  unmistakable  guide  that  leads  us  the  right  way 
wherever  we  go.     It  is  the  key  to  right  effort. 

J.  K.  Daji. 
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WE  hope  that  we  have  by  this  time  suflSciently  refuted  in 
these  pages  several  grave  misconceptions  of  our  doctrine 
and  beliefs ;  that  amongst  others  which  insists  is  regarding 
Theosophists, — those,  at  least,  who  have  founded  the  Society, — 
as  polytheists  or  atheists.  We  are  neither  one  or  other,  any  more 
than  certain  Gnostics  were,  who,  while  believing  in  the  existence 
of  planetary,  solar  and  lunar  gods,  offered  no  prayers  to  them  nor 
dedicated  any  altars.  Not  believing  in  a  personal  god,  outside 
of  man  who  is  the  temple  thereof  according  to  Paul  and  other 
Initiates,  we  believe  in  an  impersonal  ard  absolute  Principle,* 
Bo  far  beyond  human  conception,  that  we  see  nothing  less  than  a 
blasphemer  and  presumptuous  madman  in  anyone  who  tries  to 
define  that  great  universal  Mystery.  All  that  has  been  taught  us 
about  this  eternal  and  unique  spirit,  is  that,  it  is  not  spirit,  nor 
matter,  nor  substance,  nor  thought,  but  is  the  container  of  all  those 
things,  the  absolute  container.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  "  God  nothing*^ 
of  Basilides,  so  little  understood  even  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
annalists  of  the  Musfie  Guimet  (Vol.  XIV),  who  define  the  term 
somewhat  satirically  when  they  speak  of  this  "  god  nothing,  who 
has  ordained  and  foreseen  everything,  although  he  has  neither 
jeason  nor  will." 

Yes,  truly,  and  this  "  god  nothing,"  being  identical  with  the 
Parabrahm  of  the  Vedantins — the  grandest  as  well  as  the  most 
philosophical  of  conceptions — is  identical  also  with  the  Ain-Soph  of 
the  Jewish  Kabalists.  The  latter  is  also  "the  god  who  is  not," 
"  Ain"  signifying  non-being  or  the  Absolute,  the  nothing  or  t6  oWru  & 
of  Basilides  :  that  is  to  say,  the  human  intelligence  being  limited 
on  this  material  plane,  cannot  conceive  anything  that  is,  which 
does  not  exist  under  any  form.  The  idea  of  a  being  being  limited 
to  something  which  existj  either  in  substance, — actual  or  potential, 
—or  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  only  in  our  ideas ;  that  which 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  conceived  by  our  intellect 
that  conditions  everything,  does  not  exist  for  us. 

•  This  belief  only  ooncems  those  who  think  as  I  do.  Every  Fellow  has  tho 
right  to  believe  what  he  likes,  and  how  he  likes.  As  we  hare  said  elsewhere  tho 
Theosophical  Society  is  "  tho  Bepublic  of  Conscieuco*" 
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"Where,  then,  do  you  locate  Nirvana,  Oh  great  Arhat  f"  asked 
a  king  of  a  venerable  Baddkist  ascetic  whom  he  was  questioning 
about  the  Good  Law, 

'*  Nowhere,  Oh  great  king,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Nirvana,  then,  does  not  exist  ?"  said  the  king. 

*'  Nirvana  t5,  but  it  does  not  exist,"  answered  the  ascetic. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  God  "  who  is  not,"  a  faulty  literal  trans- 
lation, for  one  ought  to  read  esoterically  *^  the  god  tvko  does  not 
exist  but  icho  isj*  For  the  root  of  ovUv  is  oW-f«  and  means  "  and 
not  somebody,"  which  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  of  is  not  a 
person  or  any  thing,  but  the  negative  of  both  (oWev,  neuter,  is 
employed  as  an  adverb;  ^'in  nothing").  Therefore  the  ^o  oiiden 
en  of  Basilides  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  En  or  "  udm-Soph" 
of  the  Kabalists.  In  the  religious  metaphysics  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Absolute  is  an  abstraction,  "without  form  or  existence," 
"  without  any  likeness  to  anything  else"  (Franck,  Le  Kabbale,  p. 
153,  596.)  "  God  therefore  is  Nothing,  nameless,  and  without 
qualities;  that  is  why  it  is  called  Ain-Soph,  for  the  word  Am 
signifies  nothing"     (Franck,  Le  Kabbale,  p.  153,  196.) 

It  is  not  from  this  immutable  and  absolute  principle,  which  is  only  in 
posse,*  that  the  gods,  or  active  principles  of  the  manifested  universe, 
emanate.  The  Absolute  neither  having,  nor  beinff  able  to  have, 
any  relation  with  the  conditioned  or  the  limited,  that  from  which 
the  emanations  proceed  is  the  "  God  that  speaks"  of  Basilides : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Logos,  which  Philo  calls  "  the  second  God,"  and 
the  creator  of  forms.  "  The  second  God  is  the  Wisdom  of  God 
One"  {QusBst.  et  salut,^  "  But  is  this  Logos,  the  '  Wisdom,'  always 
an  emanation  ?"  it  will  be  asked,  ^^  for  to  make  something  emanate 
from  Nothing  is  an  absurdity."  Not  in  the  least.  In  the  first 
place,  this  "  nothing,"  is  a  nothing,  because  it  is  the  Absolute,  and 
consequently  the  Whole.  In  the  next  place,  this  '*  second  God" 
is  no  more  an  emanation  than  the  shadow  that  our  body  casts  upon 
a  white  wall  is  an  emanation  of  that  body.  At  all  events  this 
God  is  not  the  effect  of  a  cause  or  an  act  that  is  reasoned,  or  of 
conscious  and  deliberate  will.  It  is  the  periodical  effectt  of  an 
eternal  and  immutable  law,  independent  of  time  and  space,  and  of 
which  the  Logos  or  creative  intelligence  is  the  shadow  or  the  reflec* 

"  But  that  idea  is  ridiculous  f"  We  fancy  we  hear  the  believers 
in  a  personal  and  anthropomoi'phic  God  declare,  "  Of  the  two — 
man  and  his  shadow — ^it  is  the  latter  which  is  nothing,  an  optical 
illusion ;  and  the  man  who  projects  it  is  the  intelligence,  although 
passive  in  this  case  !" 

Quite  so ;  but  that  is  true  only  upon  our  plane,  where  all  is  but 
illusion;  where  everything  is  reversed,  like  things  seen  in  a 
mirror.  For,  since  the  domain  of  the  real  is  for  us,  whose  percep- 
tions are  falsified  by  matter,  the  unreal ;  and,  since,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Absolute  Reality,  the  universe  with  all  its  conscious 

•  "  Qui  u'esfc  qa*eii  puissance  d'etre^" 

f  For  him  at  least  who  believoR  in  an  uninicrmpted  succession  of  "  creations/' 
which  we  call  *'tho  days  and  uighta  of  Brahm&,"  or  the  ISlanvanteras,  and  the  PriJklayRa 
(di&soltttions}. 
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and  intelligenk  inhabitants  is  bnt  a  poor  phantasmagoria,  it  follows 
that  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  Real,  upon  the  plane  of  tliis  latter,  that 
isendowed  with  intelligence  and  attributes;  while  th<5  Absohite,  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  deprired  of  all  conditioned  qualities,  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  the  absolute.  One  need  not  be  versed  in  Oriental 
metaphysics  to  understand  all  that;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  distinguished  palaeographer  or  palaeologist  to  see  that  the  system 
of  Basilides  is  that  of  the  Vedantins,  however  twisted  and  disfigur- 
ed it  may  be  by  the  author  of  Philosophiimena,  That  it  is  so 
is  conclusively  proved  even  by  the  fragmentary  resume  of  the 
Gnostic  systems  which  that  work  gives  us.  It  is  only  the  esoteric 
doctrine  that  can  explain  what  is  incomprehensible  and  chaotic  in 
the  little  understood  system  of  Basilides,  such  as  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  those  execution- 
ers of  Heresies.  The  Pater  innafus  or  God  not  begotten,  the 
great  Archon  (*  Apx^v),  and  the  two  Demiurgoi,  even  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- five  heavens,  the  number  contained  in  the  name 
of  Abraxas  their  ruler, — ^all  that  was  derived  from  the  Indian 
fsystems.  But  this  is  denied  by  our  pessimistic  century,  in 
which  everything  goes  by  steam,  even  human  life ;  in  which 
nothing  that  is  abstract,— which  only  is  eternal, — interests  anyone 
except  a  handful  of  eccenti-iC'S ;  and  in  which  man  dies,  without 
having  lived  for  one  moment  in  the  presence  of  his  own  soul,— 
Bwept  away  as  he  is  by  the  whirlwind  of  egoistic  and  mundano 
affairs. 

Apart  from  metaphysics,  however,  each  person  who  enters  the 
Theosophical  Society  can  find  therein  a  science  and  an  occupation 
to  his  taste.  An  astronomer  could  make  more  scientific  discoveries 
by  studying  the  allegories  and  symbols  relating  to  each  star,*  in 
the  old  Sanscrit  books,  than  he  could  ever  make  by  the  aid  only  of 
Academies.  A  doctor  who  had  intuition  would  learn  more  from 
the  works  of  Charaka,t  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  8th  century, 
or  in  the  dusty  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  the  Adyar  Library,— 
not  understood  like  all  the  rest, — than  in  modern  works  on 
physiology.  Theosophists  interested  in  medicine,  or  the  art  of 
healing,  might  do  worse  than  consult  the  legends  and  symbols 
revealed  and  explained  through  Asclepios  or  ^sculapius.  For, 
just  as  Hypocrates  consul  ted  the  votive  tablets  at  the  temple  of 
Epidaurus.  (surnamed  the  Tholos)  at  Cos,J  so  could  they  find 
therein  prescriptions  for  compounding  remedies  unknown  to  the 
modem  pharmacoepia.§  From  thenceforth  they  might  perhaps  cure, 
instead  of  killing. 

^  ♦  Every  god  or  goddess  of  the  333,000,000,  that  compoae  the  Hindu  Pantlieon, 
is  rdprosented  by  a  star.  As  the  number  of  the  stars  and  constellations  known  to 
astronomers  hardly  reach  that  figure,  one  might  suspect  that  the  ancient  Hindus 
knew  more  stars  than  the  modems. 

t  Charaka  was  a  physician  of  the  Yedic  period.  A  legend  represents  him  as  tho 
incarnation  of  the  Serpent  of  Vishnu,  under  the  ziame  of  Secha,  who  reigned  in 
Patala  (the  infernal  regions). 

X  Strabo,  XIV,  2,19.    See  also  Pasuan,  II,  27. 

§  It  is  known  that  those  who  were  cured  in  the  Asdepieia  left  pious  memorials  in 
the  temples ;  that  they  had  the  names  of  their  maladies  and  of  the  medicians 
that  cured  them  engrarcd  upon  plates.  A  number  of  these  tablets  hare  lately  been 
dug  up  in  tho  Acropolis.  Bee  UAsclepieion  d^MMns  M.  P.  Girund,  Paris,  Thorin. 
1881,  »  »  » 
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Let  US  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time :  The  Truth  is  one !  but 
the  moment  it  is  presented,  not  under  all  its  aspects^  but  accordiiig 
to  ihe  thousand  and  one  opinions  which  its  seryants  form  about  it^ 
it  is  no  longer  the  divine  Tbuth^  but  the  confused  echo  of  human 
voices-  Where  can  one  look  for  it  as  a  whole,  even  approximately  ? 
Is  it  among  the  Christian  Kabalists,  or  the  modern  European 
Occultists  f  Or  among  the  Spiritists  of  to-day^  or  the  early  spirit-* 
aalists  ? 

A  friend  said  to  us  one  day,  "  In  Prance  there  are  as  many 
systems  as  there  are  Eabalists.  Here  they  all  pretend  to  be  Christ- 
ians. There  are  some  of  them  who  are  all  for  the  Pope,  to  the 
feint  -of  dreaming  about  a  universal  crown  for  him, — that  of  a 
*ontif-0«sar.  Others  are  against  the  papacy,  but  in  favour  of  a 
Christ,  not  indeed  the  historical  Christ,  but  one  created  by  their 
ima^nation,  an  intriguing  ("  politiquant")  and  anti-Caesarian 
Chnst,  and  so  forth.  Every  Kabalist  believes  that  he  has  re- 
discovered the  lost  Truth.  It  is  always  his  own  science  that  is  the 
eternal  Truth,  and  every  other  nothing  but  a  mirage ;  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  support  or  defend  it  with  the  point  of  his  pen." 

"  But  the  Jewish  Kabalists/'  I  asked,  "  are  they  also  in  favour 
of  Christ  r 

''Well,  they  have  their  own  Messiah.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
dates." 

There  can,  indeed,  bono  anachronisms  in  Eternity.  The  only  thing 
IS,  that  since  all  these  variations  of  terms  and  systems,  all  these 
contradictory  teachings,  cannot  contain  the  true  Truth,  I  do  not 
see  how  our  friends,  the  French  Kabalists,  can  pretend  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Occult  Sciences.  They  have  the  Kabala  of  Moses  de 
Leon,*  compiled  in  the  13th  century ;  but  his  Zohar,  compared 
with  the  "  Book  of  Numbers"  of  the  Chaldeans,  represents  the 
work  of  the  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  lochai,  about  as  much  as  the  Piman- 
der  of  the  Greek  Christians  represents  the  true  Egyptian  Book  of 
Thoth.  The  ease  with  which  the  Kabala  of  Eosenroth  and  its 
mediaeval  Latin  manuscripts,  when  read  by  the  system  of  NotaHon, 
transform  themselves  into  Christian  and  Trinitarian  texts,  is  like  an 
effect  in  a  fairy  scene.  Between  the  Marquis  de  Mirville  and  his 
friend  the  Chevalier  Drach,  a  converted  Babbi,  the  '^  good  Kabala" 
has  become  a  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Home.  The  Kabalists 
may  be  satisfied  therewith  if  they  like  :  we  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
Kabala  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  ''  Book  of  Numbers." 

Whoever  is  satisfied  with  the  dead  letter,  may  wrap  himself  up 
in  the  mantle  of  theTanaim  (the  ancient  initiates  of  Israel) ;  in  the  eyes 
of  the  experienced  occultist  he  will  never  be  anything  but  the  wolf 
disguised  in  the  nightcap  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  grandmother. 
But  the  wolf  will  not  gobble  up  occultism  as  he  does  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  symbol  of  the  profane  outsider  athirst  after  mysticism. 
It  is  the  '^  wolf"  more  likely  who  will  perish,  by  falling  into  his 
own  trap« 

*  The  same  who  compiled  the  Zakwr  of  Simeon  ben  lochai,  the  originals  dating 
from  the  first  centuries  having  been  loet.  He  has  been  falsely  accusod  of  inventing 
what  he  has  written.  He  collated  all  he  could  find,  bat  he  sapplemented  from  his 
own  resonrees  where  passages  Were  wyiting,  Yfith  the  help  of  the  Chiistian  GnoB- 
tics  of  Chaldea  and  Syrift« 
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Like  the  Bible,  the  Kabalistio  books  have  tkeir  dead  letter^  the 
exoteric  sensei  and  their  true  or-  esoteric  meaning.  The  key  to 
the  true  symbolism,  which  is  that  also  of  the  Hindu  systems,  is 
hidden  to-day  beyond  the  gigantic  peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  No 
other  key  can  open  the  sepulchres  where,  interred  thousands  of 
years  ago,  lie  the  intellectual  treasures  which  were  deposited 
there  by  the  primitive  interpreters  of  the  divine  Wisdom.  Bub 
the  great  cycle,  the  first  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  is  at  its  end ;  the  day 
of  resurrection  for  all  these  dead  cannot  be  far  away.  The  great 
Swedish  seer,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  said :  "  Look  for  the  lost 
word  among  the  hierophants  of  Grreat  Tartary  and  Tibet." 

However  much  appearances  may  be   against  the  Theosophical 

Society,  however  unpopular  it  may  be  among  those  who  hold  all 

innovation  in  horror,  one  thing  is  certain.    That  which  our  enemies 

look  upon  as  an  irvoention  of  the    IQth  century^   is  as  old   a>s  the 

world.     Our  Society  is  the  tree  of  Brotherhood  sprung  from  a  seed 

planted  in   the  world  by  the  angel   of  Charity  and  of  Justice, 

on  the   day  when  the  first  Cain  killed  the  first  Abel.     During 

the  long   centuries  of  the  slavery  of  woman  and  the  misery   of 

the  poor,  this  seed  was  watered  by  all  the  bitter  tears  shed  by 

the    weak  and   the   oppressed.     Blessed  hands  have    replanted 

this  seed  in   one  comer  of  the  earth  and  another,  and  in  different 

climes,  and  at  epochs  far  apart,     *'Do  not  to  another  the  thing 

thou  wouldst  not  he  should  do  to   thee,"  said  Confucius  to  his 

disciples.     "Love  one  another,  and  love  every  living  creature," 

preached  the  Lord  Buddha  to  his  Arhats.     "  Love  one  another," 

was  repeated  like  a  faithful  echo  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.     To  the 

Christian  nation  belongs  the  honour  of  having  obeyed  this  supreme 

commandment  of  their  master,  in  a  particularly  paradoxical  fashion ! 

Caligula,  the  pagan,  wished  that  mankind  had  only  one  head  that 

he  might  cut  it  off  with  a  single  blow.     The  Christian  powers 

Lave  improved  upon  this  idea,  which  remained  only  in  theory,  by 

seeking  for,  and  at  last  finding  a  meaus  to  put  it  in  practice.     Let 

them  make  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats ;  let  them  continue  to 

e:xterminate  in  one  day  in  their  wars  more  men  than  the  Caesars  kill* 

ed  in  a  year }  let  them  depopulate  whole  countries  and  provinces  in 

the  name  of  their  paradoxical  religion,  and  let  those  who  kill  with 

the   sword  perish  by  the  sword  themselves.     What  have  we  to  do 

with  all  that  ? 

Theosophists  are  powerless  to  stop  them.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  their 
business  to  save  as  many  of  the  survivors  as  possible.  Nucleus  of  a 
true  Brotherhood,  it  depends  upon  them  to  make  their  Society  a 
bridge  destined  in  the  near  future  to  carry  the  humanity  of  the 
new  cycle  beyond  the  muddy  waters  of  the  deluge  of  hopeless  mate- 
rialism. These  waters  rise  continuously,  and  at  this  moment  are  in- 
undating all  civilized  countries.  Shall  we  leave  the  good  to  perish 
with  bad,  terrified  by  the  clamours  and  mocking  cries  of  the  latter, 
whether  against  the  Theosophical  Society  or  ourselves  ?  Shall  we 
watch  them  perish  one  after  the  other, — this  one  of  lassitude,  that 
one  unable  to  obtain  a  ray  of  the  sun  that  shines  for  every  one,^< 
without  stretching  to  them  a  plank  of  safety  P — ^Never ! 

It  may  be  that  the  beautiful  Utopia,  the  dream  of  the  philanthro- 
pist who  sees  as  in  a  vision  the  accomplishment  of  the  tripic  desiro 
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of  the  Theos6phcal  Society,  may  be  far  off.  Full  and  entire  liberty 
of  conscience  allowed  to  all^  fraternity  reigning  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  equality  recognized  in  theory  and  practice  between  the 
aristocrat  and  the  plebeian, — ^are  still  so  many  castles  in  the  air 
and  for  a  good  reason.  All  this  must  come  about  naturally  and 
voluntarily  on  both  sides,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  together.  The  great  reform 
must  take  place  without  any  social  shocks,  without  a.  drop  of 
blood  being  spilled;  which  can  happen  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  recognition  of  the  axiomatic  truth  of  Oriental  Philosophy, 
Which  teaches  us  that  the  great  diversity  of  fortune,  of  social 
rank  and  of  intellect,  is  due  but  to  the  personal  Karma  of  each 
hnman  being.  We  reap  only  what  we  have  sown.  If  the 
personality  of  each  physical  man  differs  from  that  of  every  other, 
the  immortal  individuality ,  or  immaterial  being  in  him,  emanates 
from  the  same  divine  essence  as  does  that  of  his  neighbours.  He 
who  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  philosophic  truth  that  every 
Ego  begins  and  ends  by  being  the  indivisible  Whole,  cannot  love 
Ills  neighbour  less  than  he  does  himself.  But,  until  this  becomes 
a  religious  truth,  no  such  reform  can  take  place.  The  egoistical 
proverb  :  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  or  that  other  one  :  "  Every- 
one for  himself  and  God  for  us  all,"  will  always  impel  "  superior" 
and  Christian  races  to  oppose  the  practical  realization  of  this 
beautiful  pag^an  saying  :  "  The  poor  man  is  the  son  of  the  rich 
one,"  and  still  more  that  which  tells  us,  ^'  Give  to  eat  first  to  him 
that  is  hungry,  and  take  that  which  remains  for  thyself." 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  this  '^  barbarian"  wisdom  of  the 
'^  inferior"  races  will  be  better  appreciated.  What  we  must  try 
to  do  in  the  meantime  is  to  bring  a  little  peace  into  the  world,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  suffer,  by  raising  for  them  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  hides  the  divine  truth.  Let  those  who  are  strongest 
show  the  road  to  those  who  are  weaker,  and  help  them  to  chmb 
the  steep  hill  of  life ;  and  let  them  teach  these  to  fix  their  eyes 
on  the  Beacon  which  shines  on  the  horizon  like  a  new  star  of 
Bethlehem  beyond  the  mysterious  and  unknown  sea  of  the  Theoso* 
phical  Sciences, — and  let  the  disinherited  ones  of  life  recover 
hope. 

H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
(The  end.) 

{Translated  from  *'  La  Revtie  TheosophiqueJ') 


LEPBOST  m  ANCIENT  INDIA. 

NOW  that  a  great  desire  is  felt  by  the  Indians  to  know  what 
the  ancient  Indian  doctors  wrote  about  leprosy  thousand? 
of  years  ago,  and  especially  after  the  death  from  leprosy  of  that 
heroic  philanthropist — Father  Damien — whose  self-sacrifice  has 
produced  universal  admiration  for  him,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  contributing  our  mite  to  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
disease.  A  great  deal  more  from  the  ancient  writings  could  be 
given,  were  it  not  for  the  ^act  that  the  technical  terms  in  ancient 
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Indian  Medical  works,  can  only  be  realTy  understood  by  one  whoi 
is  initiated  into  that  science  by  a  proper  garn.  Ancient  com* 
mentaries  on  these  works  are  not  easily  procurable.  Doubtless, 
some  of  them  have  been  printed,  but  these  are  at  present  beyond  our 
reach.  These  difficulties  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  want  of  a 
Botanical  Dictionary  containing  exact  equivalents,  in  English,  or 
in  the  language  of  European  botanists,  for  Sanskrit  botanical 
terms.  Even  while  equivalents  are  given  in  some  English  works, 
they  cannot  be  taken  as  authoritative,  for  no  two  English  botanists 
are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  and  exact  equivalents  for  Sanskrit 
botanical  terms.  Under  these  circumstances  our  contributionmust 
necessarily  remain  imperfect. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered — what  eminent  medical  men 
are  thinking  about — is, '  Can  leprosy  be  communicated  from  one  per* 
son  to  another  ?'  In  other  words  '  Is  leprosy  a  contagious  disease  ?' 
The  ancient  law-givers  and  physicians  of  India  had  long  ago 
arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  can  he  communicated. 

Manu  says,  '  Let  one  avoid  (for  marriage  tics)  any  family 
by  which  rites  are  neglected,  which  has  no  males,  which  possesses 
not  the  Vedas,  (the  members  of  which)  are  hairy  or  have  piles ; 
also  families  afflicted  with  consumption,  dyspepsia,  epilepsy, 
albinoism,  and  leprosy." 

Again,  ^  One  distraught,  one  who  has  scrofula  also ;  so  also  a 
white  leper,  &c.  &c.,  (should  be  avoided.')' 

Also  : — '  But  if  she  trangresses  because  she  hates  (a  husband 
when  he  is)  crazy,  degraded,  castrated,  impotent  or  afflicted 
with  an  evil  disease,  (that  husband)  has  no  right  to  set  her  aside  or 
take  away  the  gifts  (he  has  given  her/)'  Here  KuUuka  and  other 
commentators  observe  that '  evil  disease'  includes  leprosy. 

Yagnavalkya*  tells  us  that  ^  marriage  should  not  be  contracted 
with  members  of  families  in  which  there  are  contagious  diseases, 
such  as  leprosy,  epilepsy,  &c.' 

Further  on'  he  says  that '  impotent  people,  and  sufferers  from 
incurable  diseases,  viz.,  consumption  and  leprosy,  have  no  inherit- 
ance.' 

So  also,  Yama*  prohibits  marriage  with  any  member  of  a 
family  in  which  there  is  leprosy,  or  white  leprosy.  N&rada'  prohi- 
bits the  marriage  of  a  leper  woman* 

Ap&la,  an  ancient  Aryan  lady,  is  said  in  the  Rigveda,  to  have  had 
an  attack  of  leprosy,  and  to  have  been  cured,  and  became  perfectly 
healthy  by  eating  the  S<5ma  plant,  with  the  blessings  of  Indra. 

Most  of  the  Smrithies  prohibit  dining  with  a  leper,  nor  is  a 
leper  fit  to  receive  a  gift  or  to  officiate  as  a  priest  in  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies. 

The  Tantras,  such  as  the  Pancharatra  Agamfis,  forbid  a  leper's 
approaching  the  shrine  of  an  idol;  and  also  the  worship  in  .the 

1.  Mauui  ohap..  III|  verse  7  (tranalated  by  Boroell  and-Hopkixifi). 

2.  Ibid,  ohap.  Ill,  V.  161. 
8.     Ibid,  chap.  IX,  v.  79. 

4.  Hit&kshara,  chap.  I,  page  7  of  Madras  EditioB. 

6.  Ibid,  ohap.  II,  v.  137  (page  147,  Madras  Edition). 

6.  Parasara  Mddhaviya,  p.  Ill  (Madras  Edition). 

7.  Yamdsnuxi&chira  Kanda  of  Vaidyanatha;  p.  94  (Madiaa  Edition}* 
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temples^  by  an  Archaka  (one  who  perform  the  worship  of  idols 
in  temples)  who  is  lepi'ons.  The  ancient  Indian  medical  authori- 
ties  laid  down  that  the  following  should  be  avoided  in  connection 
with  one  affected  with  leprosy,  fever,  sore-eye,  etc  :— 

Catching  the  breath  (of  a  leper,  &c.),  touching  the  body,  conver- 
sation, eating  (with  a  leper,  &c.),  taking  a  seat  along  with  a  leper, 
&c.,  lying  on  one  and  the  same  bed  or  seat,  sleeping  together, 
wearing  flowers,  clothes,  &c.,  once  worn  by  such  people,  rubbing 
sandal  (over  their  body)*- 

What  are  the  ancient  Indian  medical  works  ? 

Nine  treatises  by  eleven  different  authors  are  mentioned,  viz.^ 
Athri,  and  Oharaka  Samhitas,  Bhilatantra,  Jatukarna  ?  Tantra 
Parisara,  Bharadw&ja,  HSrita,  and  Karpara  Samhitas,  and  Sush- 
ruta,  composed  respectively  by  Athri,  Charaka  and  Agnivesa, 
Bhila,  Jatukarna,  Parasara,  Bharadwdja,  Hdrita,  Kaiyari,  Dhan- 
wantari  and  Sushruta.  Of  these  only  nve  can  be  found  at  present, 
namely,  Harita  Samhita,  Charaka,  Sushruta,  Bharadwaja,  and  Atri 
Samhitas ;  and  the  remaining  four  are  supposed  to  be  irrecoverable. 
Several  commentaries  are  extant  on  the  existing  Samhitas,  each  of 
which  has  two  or  three  commentaries'.  Besides  these  ancient  works, 
there  are  many  modem  treatises  on  medicine  that  can  be  found  in 
India,  as  the  Asht&ngahridaya  Samhita  of  Y^bhata,  S&rngadhara 
Samhita,  and  various  others.  At  any  rate  medicine  in  IniSa  is  of 
a  very  great  antiquity. 

In  orfer  to  understand  their  ideas  and  theories,  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

*  The  entire  system  is  supported  bv  three  humours*  (or  d6sh4s), 
viz.,  vayu  (air),  pitta  (bile),  and  sleshma  (phel^m).  If  deranged 
they  are  the  cause  of  disease  and  death ;  and  with  the  blood  they 
retain  and  eventually  destroy  the  body.  Without  these  three 
humours  and  the  blood  the  individual  could  not  exist.    With 

'  1.  Charaka,  B^thrasthiua*  cliap.  V;  Ohikitsisthina,  ohap.  VII;  Soshrnta, 
Sdthrasthina,  ohap.  V;  and  Chikits^sthana,  chap.  IX;  Hilrita  Samhita,  chap.  XL; 
Vighbata'8  ABhtdngahridaya,  Nidanasthina,  chap.  XIV,  and  ChikitadthAna,  chap. 
XXI ;  Bhivaprakisa,  Fart  IV.  These  works  and  Dr.  Wise's  '  A  Commentary  on 
Hindu  System  of  Medicine'  have  been  mainly  consulted  in  writing  this  paper ;  and  • 
even  Dr.  Wise's  equiralents  generally  adopted  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

2.    Snahrata  has  two,  and  Oharaka  has  three,  commentaries. 

8.  (I)  V4yu  (spirit  or  air)  is  invisible,  extremely  light,  of  a  cooling  nature  and 
of  Baj^gnna  (active  onality) :  flows  more  or  less  qnickly  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
body ;  performs  respiration,  circulation  of  the  flaids,  all  the  action  at  the  various 
outlets  of  the  body,  the  activity  of  the  senses  of  the  understanding  or  intellect  t 
the  tempeiature  of  the  body  depends  on  its  temperatare,  for  it  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  heat  and  cold }  it  prepares  and  separates  the  fluids.  It  is  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tines (pakv^saya),  thighs,  ears,  eyes,  senses,  all  the  canals,  testicles,  and  the  anus. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  guide  of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  its  organs,  and  the  ex- 
pression '  vital  force'  may  be  its  nearest  equivalent.  It  is  of  five  kindis  or  manifes* 
tations. 

a.  Pr£ttav4ya  passes  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  is  situated  in  the  chest  s  per- 
forms dfiglntitiou,  gives  movement  to  the  blood,  conveys  food  and  drink  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  supporter  of  life  (Pr^na)  and  on  its  healthy  condition  depends 
the  health  of  the  individual  also;  when  diseased  it  produces  hiccough,  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  Ac, 

h.  Apinaviyu  is  contained  in  reotmn,  buttocks,  nrethra,  ^.,  and  is  situated 
nnder  the  smaJl*  inteatmes  (pakvisaya)  and  sejiarates  nrine,  fsBceF,  semen,  mensen, 
and  expels  the  fcetos.  If  it  is  deranged  the  parts  (of  the  body;  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained become  also  diseased* 
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the  essential  parts  of  the  body  aud  tlie  appeadages^  and  imptiritim, 
they  form  the  fabric  of  the  body.' — {Wue's  CowmeiUary  an  timdu 
Systsem  of  Medicine,  p,  43), 

These  three  humours  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  body  as 
the  pillars  do  to  a  house.  They  are  called  Tristhunas  (three 
pillars)  on  this  account.  Hence  also  Tristhuna  oame  to  mean  the 
body.  They  are  also  called  Dhatus,  for  by  their  good  condition, 
the  whole  body  Is  borne  up  as  it  were.  They  are  called  Doshas, 
because  if  they  are  deranged  they  ruin  the  seven  essential  parts  or 
Dhatus  of  the  body,  viz.,  Twak  (skin),  Asrik  (blood),  Mamsa  (flesh), 
Meda  (fat),  Asthi  (bone),  Majja  (marrow),  and  Sukla  (semen). 

c.  SamaKavaya  is  situated  in  the  stomach  and  large  ioiesiines  (A'mi^ya)  ;  ii 
digests  the  food,  produces^  by  separating  the  impBritiet,  bioodi  fat ;  separates  urine, 
&c,,  if  it  is  diseased,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  &Co  are  the  result. 

d.  Yy&nsLY&yn  oonreys  fluids  oror  the  body,  performs  walking,  jumping,  opening 
of  the  eyea,  raising  or  depressing  things,  aud  produces  the  flow  of  the  blood.  If 
diseased  all  the  body  becomes  affected. 

e.  UdaHaviyu  is  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  aboTe  the  sternum,  produces 
Bpeech  and  musical  sounds  and  other  functions  of  the  yoice.  If  diseased,  it  prodaoea 
the  diseases  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

Vayu  may  be  deranged  owing  to  too  much  exertion  of  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  off 
mind,  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food,  &c. 

II.  Pitta  (bile)  is  a  hot,  bitter,  oily  fluid  haring  a  pecnTfar  smell  like  that  of  raw 
flesh :  is  situated  principally  in  A'misaya  (stomach),  Pakvisaya (small  intestines);  but 
also  found  in  liver,  spleen,  heart,  eyo  and  skin,  where  it  is  mixed  with  blood  and  other 
fluids.     It  is  of  Satwaguna,  and  is  of  five  kinds  :— 

(a).  Pachaka  assists  digestion,  and  is  situated  between  the  stomach  and  the  small 
intestines.  It  digests  the  food,  separates  chyle,  urine,  and  ftsoes:  Imparts  its  pro* 
parties  to  the  Sldshma  (phlegm).  The  stomach  is  like  a  cooking  pot  containing  water 
aud  food  which  is  boiled  by  the  heat  of  the  bile  underneath  it«  In  this  way  is 
digestioi}  performed,  and  wliilo  it  is  so  performed,  it  (bile)  dries  up  the  thin  part  of 
the  fluid,  and  is  hence  called  fire.  The  bile  also  conveys  its  properties  all  over  the 
body. 

(6).  Ranjaka  is  situated  iu  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  gives  ft  red  colour  to  the 
chyle. 

(c).     Sadaka  is  situated  in  the  heart,  and  produces  sense,  memory  and  pride. 

(d).  A'ldohaka  is  in  the  eyes  and  produces  sight  (probably  the  humours  of  the 
eye). 

(e).  Brajaka  is  in  the  skin  ;  it  absorbs  the  application  to  the  skin,  «nd  gives  the 
skin  its  shining,  clear,  and  healthy  colour. 

When  bile  is  deranged  the  internal  iire  or  the  heat  of  the  body  is  diminished,  as 
also  its  colour,  and  digestion ;  if  any  of  these  &ve  kinds  of  bile  are  deranged,  those 
parts  of  the  body  they  are  situated  in  become  affected. 

III.  Sleahma  (phlegm)  is  the  impurity  of  the  chyle,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  Prana- 
viyu  along  the  domonic  vessels  and  mixes  with  the  rest  Of  the  phlegm  in  the  body. 
It  is  cooling,  moist  and  sweet,  and  when  imperfectly  prepared  it  is  salt.  It  is  white, 
heavy,  oleaginous,  and  possesses  Tamdguna.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  stomach,  breast^ 
heart,  root  of  the  neck,  head,  eyes,  throat,  and  tongue  ;  also  in  joints,  vessels,  and 
moist  parts.     It  is  of  five  kinds. 

(a).     Ki6daka  is  in  the  stomach,  and  softens  the  food  and  lubricates  them  together. 

(b).  Avalambana  is  in  shoulder  joints  and  neck  :  it  strengthens  these  parts  and 
the  breast. 

(c).    Rasana  is  in  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  produces  the  various  tastes. 

{d)»  Sthr^haua  is  in  the  head,  and  keeps  the  brain,  the  eyes,  and  other  senses 
moist.    It  also  retains  their  respective  qualities. 

(e).  Sl^shma  is  in  the  joints,  and  keeps  them  moist  and  ready  to  perform  their 
actions.  If  Sl^shma  is  deranged  or  diminished,  the  body  dries,  the  joints  move  with 
difficulty,  and  there  is  too  much  of  thirst,  weakness,  &o* 

These  humours  belong  quite  exclusively  to  the  Eastern  medical  systems,  and  the 
Western  mind  cannot  grasp  the  Eastern  ideas  about  them.  For  this  purpose,  and  for 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of  any  disease,  they 
are  described  here.  If  these  three  humours  are  correctly  identified  and  understood, 
the  Indian  system  of  medicine  will  be  really  appreciated.  The  terms  air,  bile  and 
phlegm  are  no  real  English  oquiTalQats,  but  only  tentfttirely  adopted. 
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The  generality  of  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  the  i^esuJt  of  certain 
morbid  changes  in  the  humoars^  such  as  increase  or  decrease  in 
quantity.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  the  just  balance 
of  the  hamours  and  elements  by  a  judicious  choice  of  aliment^  and 
Bach  means  as  assist  the  Pr^na  (vital  principle)  in  the  completion 
of  the  assimilation.  The  diet  is  the  great  means  of  accomplishing 
this  end,  and  is  hence  r^ulated  in  point  of  quantity^  quali*ty^  mode 
and  time  of  its  administration^  by  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
disease* 

The  general  princii^es  of  pathology  were  based  on  alteration   of 
the  fluids^  whicn  only  were  considered  active,  while  the  solids  of  the 
body  were  considered  passive  with  no  indication  of  change  beyond 
what  the  fluids  seemed  to  produce  upon  them.     The  diseases  of 
*  air',  *  bile*,  and  *  phlegm*  may  proceed  from  the  semen  of  the 
father,  from  the  menstrual  blood  (S6nit»)  of  the  mother,  from  the  state 
of  the  mother's  body  during  utero-gestation,  from  certain  kinds  of 
food  acting  in  the  same  way,  from  the  habits  of  exercise,  &c.,  &c. 
These  causes  derange  the  humours,  produce  the  individual's  habit 
of  body  and  the  kind  of  disease   to  which  he  is  subject.     The 
derangement  of  these  humours  is  the  root  of  all  the  diseases  and 
requires  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  physician.     All  maladies 
are  considered  to  be  produced  (1)  by  the  derangements  of  the 
bnmonrs  of  the  part,  and  (2)  by  the  peculiar  diseases  of  that  part. 
All  diseases  are  divided  into  1 1   classes,  besides  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  which  are  described  separately  in  midwifery. 
These  different  classes  are  : — I.  Diseases  of  humours,  II.   General 
diseases  or  diseases  affecting  the  general  system.  III.  Diseases  affect- 
ing the  mind,  IV.  Diseases  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  include 
those  of  mouth,  ear,  eye,  &c.,  V.  Diseases  of  chest,  VI.  Diseases  of 
the  abdomen,  VII.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs, 
Vin.  Diseases  of  the  rectum  and   anus,  IX.  Diseases  of  the  ex- 
tremities, X.  Diseases  produced  by  poisons,  as  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal  poisons,  including  hydrophobia,  and  XI,  Trivial  dis- 
eases, as  baldnessj  warts,  &c. 

Leprosy  stands  as  the  10th  of  the  15  orders  of  diseases  under 
class  n. 

Causes. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  causes,  viz.,  moral  and  material. 
We  shall  now  deal  with  them  separately  : — 

(a.)  Moral. — ^If  one  steals*  he  will  get  white  leprosy.  He  who 
commits  Athip&thaka.'  infidelity,'  namely,  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  or  steals  God's  property,*  [i.  e.,  belonging  to  a  temple)  or 
kills  a  Brahmiui'  becomes  a  leper ;  also  one  who  abuses  great  men, 
or  kills  women.* 

(6.)  Jfa^enaZ.— Owing  to  several  defects  (doshas)  in  the  functions 
of  the  body,  v4yu  (air),  pitta  (bile)  and  sleshma  (phlegm)  become 

1.  Tignayalleja  Smriti,  chap.  Ill,  t.  214. 

2.  Yiftima  Smriti,  chap.  XLV.  Athipafchaka  is  a  olaas  of  gprare  sins,  sach  as  oamal 
intercoorse  with  one's  own  mother,  sister,  daughter,  daughter-in-law,  &c, 

3.  Grarudapurina  quoted  in  Parisarainadhaviya,  p.  3(33,  Madras  Edition. 

4.  Sivadhanndttara  (quoted  in  the  above). 

5.  Yama  Smribi  (quobed  in  tho  al)OTe,  p.  365,  Madras  Edition).  Yama  is  upheld 
bv  Harita. 

'^    CiMurakft;  ISuflhruta,  Ao» 
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deranged  or  loose  their  equilibrium^  and  the  dhdtus  (or  essential 
parts),  namely,  skin,  flesh,  blood,  semen,  and  lasika  (fat?)  become 
deranged  in  their  turn.  Leprosy  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  all  the  defects  (d6sh6s)  and  never  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  different  kinds  of  leprosy  are  the  result  of  the  different  mani- 
festations of  these  defects.  The  causes  of  leprosy  are  alternate 
exposures  to  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold ;  too  much,  drinking 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  too  much  eating  either  of  fish,  or  of  certain 
roots  as  MuUangi  (Baphanus  sativus),  too  much  use  of  fresh 
rice,  T&gi,  ch61um,  milk,  curds,  buttermilk,  (when  taken  "with  foods, 
etc.,  which  have  antagonistic  properties) ;  sweetmeats,  &c.,  boiled 
in  mustard  oil ;  too  much  of  exercise,  or  of  sexual  intercourse,  or 
of  exposure  to  heat  and  sun :  too  much  fear ;  eating  certain  kinds 
of  food  which  increase  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  a  great 
extent :  restraining  vomiting  and  other  excretions  of  the  body, 
whether  natural  or  induced;  using  too  much  oil  or  oleaginous 
food. 

These  causes  derange  the  three  humours 'air,'  'bile,'  and 
'phlegm.'  Thereupon  the  skin,  flesh,  and  fat  (lasika)  become 
diseased  and  worn  (sithila).  This  result  is  called  Kushta  or 
leprosy.  Among  other  causes  of  leprosy  we  may  mention  too 
much  fasting,  too  much  use  of  sesamum,  and  jaggery. 

Farie^ie*— Leprosy  is  variously  subdivided  in  7  and  18  kinds.  Of 
the  latter,  7  are  called  'neater  varieties'  (Mahdkushta)  and 
the  rest,  'minor  varietie^  (Kshudrakushta).  The  'greater 
varieties'  are  so  called  because  they  produce  very  serious  effects, 
and  extend  their  action  to  all  the  dmltus,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  The  seven-fold  classification  is  the  one  more  generally 
adopted,  for  all  the  various  varieties  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  leprosy  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  worms  in  the  sores.  The  'greater. varieties' are  given 
below : 


Bufihrnta. 

Cbarakiu 

Varieties. 

Caused  by  the 
derangement  of 

Varietiei. 

Caused  by  the 
derangement  of 

1.  Kap&lakojBhta 

2.  Udimbaraknahta    ... 

3.  Mandalaknshta 

(RishjajihTa) 

4.  Amnaknshta 

5.  Pandarika 

6.  Dadrnkashta 

7.  Kikanaka  CKiLkana).. 

Bile. 
II 

» 
Air. 

Phlegm. 
Bile, 

1.  Kapilakaahta     ... 
2»  Udumbarakushta. 

8.  Parimandala- 

kushta... 
4.  Biahyajlya 

(Eikshajiva)      ... 

6.  Pandarika 

6.  Sidhma 

7.  K&karama 

Air. 
Bile. 

Phlegm. 

Air  and  bile. 

Bile  and  phlegm. 

Air  and  phlegm 

Air,  phlegm  and 
bile. 
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The  '  minor  varieties'  are  : 

Charaka's  classification, — ^Yekakushta,  Charmakiti>  Samvipadika 
Alasaka^  Dadrama,  Gharmadala^  Pama^  ViBpotaka^  Sataru^  and 
Yicharchika. 

Sushruta's  classification* — ^Y^kaknshta^  Mahdkushta^  Sthula- 
ru&hka^  Gharmadala,  Visarpa  (Yisp6taka)^  Parisarpa^  Sidh]:Qa^ 
Yicliarcliika,  Kitima,  Pama,  Sakasa^  (also  Easaka  or  Lasaka). 
Owing  to  change  of  symptoms,  the  varietiea  are  also  considered 
innumerable* 

Sidhma  is  classed  by  Charaka  among  '  the  greater  yarietiesc'^f or 
although  it  is  strictly  a  '  minor  variety*  according  to  Sushruta,  it 
spreads  very  quickly  to  several  dh^tus^  and  requires  a  more  pro- 
longed treatment.  Dadru  is  also  considered  by  Sushruta  one  of 
the  'greater  varieties/  for  it  very  soon  developes  itself  over  the 
body  and  gets  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  skin. 

'  White  leprosy*  is  also  considered  a  variety  of  leprosy :  for  it  is 
also  a  skin  disease,  and  is  connected  with  leprosy  (V&gbhata).  It 
is  either  white  or  red  in  colour.  It  may  be  caused  by  functional 
derangements  (ddsha)  ot  it  may  be  the  re^t  of  sores,  wounds, 
or  fire  or  of  marks  left  by  these.  It  is  distinguished  from  leprosy 
by  not  being  accompanied  by  any  discharge. 

Symptoms.-^^eneraL  No  perspiration  whatever,  or  too  much 
perspiration ;  skin  very  hard  to  the  touchy  or  too  smoothi  ctoft, 
tender,  and  discolored,  accompanied  by  itchiness  and  pain ;  too 
much  sleep  ;  burning  sensation  in  the  bones,  &c.,  horripillation ; 
intolerable  pain  after  a  f all^  or  after  coming  in  contact  with  hot 
things,  or  when  any  part  of  the  body  is  burnt,  o^  no  sensation 
whatever;  any  small  sOre  on  the  body  will  produce  great  pain, 
and  such  sores  never  become  enlarged. 

KapdlaJcHshta  [Symptoms  of). — The  skin  iis  rough,  h&rd,  ruddy, 
uneven^  and  very  hot;  also  a  little  raised  and  benumbed ;  some- 
times itchiness  and  burning  sensation ;  hair  erect,  the  sores  bec(»ae 
inflamed^  and  at  last  burst  out,  and  contain  worms ;  colour  of  the 
sores  black-red,  and  resembling  an  earthen  vessel-^hence  cieilled 
Kapj&lakushta. 

Udumbarakushta,  so-called  from  its  colour  resembliiag  tiiat  of  an 
Indian  apple ;  it  is  red  With  whitidi  |Mttcbes ;  thepus  at  one  time 
watery  and  at  other  times  thick ;  burning  sensation  >  phlegm^  blood, 
and  fat  (?  lasika)  discharged  from  the  scires ;  itchiness ;  viscidity; 
sometimes  a  gangrene  or  an.  inflammation;  at  other  times  it  will 
remain  in  its  usual  condition.  The  sores  become  gradually 
enlarged,  and  then  burst  out,  presenting  worms  therein ;  and  while 
bursting  a  very  great  burning  sensation  is  experienced. 

Parimandalahushta. — Sores,  smooth,  large^  and  elevated :  sides 
of  the  sore&i,  thick  with  pus  anid  flowing  impure  blood  :  with  great 
itchiness  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  worms :  sores  small,  and 
numerous. 

Bishyajthva-^^iiik  hard,  reddish,  inflamed  inside  and  outside.^ 
and  of  either  blue,  vellow,  or  red  colour ;  sores  soon  spinging  up 
with  very  little  itchiness  aiwi  viscidity  of  the  fluid ;  worms  very 
small;  burning  or  prickling  sensation,  and  sometimes  no  sensation 
whatever ;  pain  similar  to  that  arising  from  the  bite  of  an  insect ; 
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central  portion  of  the  sore  hollow,  with  small  sores  all  ronnd  the 
edge  of  it;  form  of  the  sores  oval;  this  variety  of  leprosy  is 
called  Bishyajihva,  from  the  sores  resembling  the  tongue  o£  a 
species  of  deer, — or  Bikshajihva,  i.  e.,  resembling  the  tongue  of 
bear. 

Pimdarika, — Sores  white  and  reddish;  the  edges  of  sores 
Bhining  and  ruddy,  and  elevated ;  discharge  of  too  much  of  blood, 
pus  and  fat  (  ?  lasika),  from  the  sores  with  itchiness,  and  worms ; 
sores  enlarge  and  soon  burst  out ;  burning  sensation ;  sores 
resembling  a  lotus  flower  (pundarika),  and  hence  called  by  that 
name. 

Sidhmahushta. — So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  soree  to 
the  flower  of  long  gourd  (Sorakkai  in  Tamil  or  AUbupushpa  in 
Sanskrit).  Sores  reddish,  presenting  a  reddish  appearance  all 
round  centre  of  the  sore,  very  soft  with  too  much  or  too  little  pain ; 
little  itchiness,  little  burning  sensation ;  pus  and  fat  ( ?  lasika) 
flowing  down  the  sores;  very  few  worms  are  found  on  the  bursting 
of  the  sores. 

Kakavama. — So  called  from  its  color  being  like  that  of  a  crow  ; 
and  in  this  v&yu,  pitta  and  slfehma  are  deranged.  The  colour  of  the 
sores  is  at  first  that  of  a  fruit  of  Kakauanthi  (Abrus  percatoi^ius). 
It  also  contains  the  symptoms  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  leprosy. 
Only  very  sinful  people  will  have  it. 

To  turn  to  the  1 1  minor  varieties  :— • 

(S^shruta's  classification.) 

fif^utertwfcfc^ft. -Joints  thick,  very  hot  and  hard,  and  sores  painful. 

JlfttfcAit«fe/a.— Skin  thick,  hot  and  hard,  limbs  gradually  fall  ofF. 

Yikakmhta.-^TlLQ  whole  body  is  more  black  than  red.  This  is 
incurable. 

Charmadala  or  Gajacharma,  Itchiness,  pain,  fainting  (?  Gosha). 

Fwarpa.— Painting  and  skin  hot,  blood,  pus,  and  fat  (?  lasika) 
flowing  down  from  the  sores.  The  appearance  of  the  sores  is  like 
that  of  a  fish<»scale. 

/SidAma.— Sores  white  and  itchy. 

Vicharchika. — Sores  white,  long ;  and  blood,  pus  and  fat  (?  lasika) 
flowing  down. 

Kitima. — Sores  round  and  black,  very  itchy,  and  blood,  pus  and 
fat  (f)  flowing  down. 

Pawta.-— Small  sores  (like  itch)  spreading  all  over  the  body  ;  very 
itchy,  and  with  burning  sensation. 

Bakasa  (or  Spofc«>/.— Small  sores  spreading  over  the  external 
genital  organs. 

Dadru. — A  cutaneous  eruption,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
ringworm. 

Progrnow.— Of  these  seven  kinds,  Pundarira  and  K&kana  are 
incurable,  some  else  are  curable,  while  others  are  curable  only  in 
the  beginning.  With  the  exception  of  Kakana,  all  the  others 
can  be  cured  only  if  immediately  treated,  or  if  their  severity  in- 
creases they  are  incurable.  If  once  they  are  neglected,  the  seven 
humours  become  diseased,  and  the  skin  inflamod,  and  the  number  of 
worm  become  greater  and  greater  :  they  first  eat  the  sore,  and  then 
the  vayu  (air),  pitta  (bile),  sl^shma  (phlegm)  become  diseased. 
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If  vaytt  (air)  is  deranged^  the  skin  is  swollen,  liarsli  and  with  a 
darting  pain;  also  shivering  and  horripillation.  If  pitta  (bile) 
is  deranged,  there  is  a  burning  sensation,  copious  perspiration, 
itchiness,  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  pus  flowing  down  the 
ulcer* 

If  sl6shma  (phlegm)  is  deranged,  tlie  lips  will  be  of  a  white 
colour,  too  much  cold  in  the  body,  itchiness,  hardness,  feeling  of 
weight  in  the  body,  swelling  and  feeling  of  oiliness  in  the  body, 
gradually  the  worms  begin  to  eat  away  skin,  blood,  flesh,  fat 
(?  lasika),  blood  vessels,  and  tendons  or  muscles,  and  bone.  In  this 
case  the  pain  is  very  great  and  the  parts  fall  off.  The  symptoms 
are  thirst,  fever,  diarrhoBa,  weakness,  and  want  of  taste.  This  is 
incurable.  If  leprosy  is  confined  to  the  skin,  it  is  discolored  and 
hard.  If  it  extends  to  the  blood  there  is  horripillation,  perspiration, 
itchiness  and  want  of  pus  :  if  to  the  flesh,  the  face  becomes  pale,  and 
full  of  ulcers,  attended  by  a  darting  pain.  If  to  the  fat,  there  is  a 
bad  smell,  pus,  worms,  bursting  of  sores.  If  the  bones  and  marrow 
become  leprous,  then  the  nose  goes  away,  and  the  eyes  become  ruddy 
and  there  is  loss  of  voice.  If  to  the  semen,  inability  to  walk  :  and 
the  disease  can  be  propagated  from  father  to  son.  If  it  extends 
to  skin,  flesh  and  blood,  the  disease  is  curable.  If  it  extends  to 
marrow,  it  can  be  cured  only  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Treatment  and  diet, — The  disease  should  be  cured  in  its  earlier 
stages,  or  otherwise  the  chances  of  cure  become  less  and  less,  for 
worms  will  increase,  and  gradually  destroy  every  part  of  the  body. 
These  worms  are  subdivided  into  two  kinds  according  to  some,  and 
4,  7  and  20  kinds  according  to  others.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  blood,  bowels,  stomach,  skin,  and  produce  itchiness,  emaciation 
of  the  body,  cough,  ozoema,  &c.  Hence,  there  should  be  good  food, 
good  acts,  and  good  treatment  by  good  drugs ;  bad  actions,  sleep 
during  the  day,  exercise,  exposure  to  too  much  light  or  to  sun, 
sexual  intercourse,  jaggery,  curd,  milk,  arrack,  flesh,  fish,  masha  (a 
kind  of  grain),  sugar-cane,  oil  seeds,  tamarind,  those  vegetables 
that  produce  constipation  or  boils  and  those  that  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  body  should  be  avoided. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  medicines,  care  should  be 
taken  to  find  out  which  of  the  humours  is  greatly  disturbed.  If 
viyu  (air)  is  deranged,  the  symptoms  of  those  kinds  of  leprosy 
-which  are  produced  by  such  a  derangement,  are  hardness,  rough- 
ness, nnevenness  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  weakness,  horripil- 
lation, occasional  contraction  of  the  skin  and  the  limbs,  pain, 
Soking  sensations,  discolorment  of  the  teeth,  &c.  If  pitta  (bile)  is 
eranged,  there  is  burning  sensations,  redness  of  the  skin,  dis- 
charge of  pus,  accompanied  by  bad  smell,  and  falling  off  of  the 
extremities  and  limbs.  If  sleshma  (phlegm)  is  deranged,  the  skin 
is  itchy,  thick,  elevated,  hard,  cool,  and  the  sores  white,  and 
eaten  away  by  worms.  If  all  the  three  humours  are  found 
deranged  in  a  patient,  he  should  not  undergo  any  treatment,  as 
his  case  is  hopelesa. 

If  vdyu  (air)  is  deranged,  ghee  should  be  taken  internally,  and 
olaginouB  mediciaea  should  be  taken  in,  and  externally  applied  to 
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the  skin  ;  if  sleshma  (phlegm)  is  deranged^  emetics  should  be  first 
taken.  If  pitta  is  deranged^  then  the  physician  should  have  re- 
course to  blood  letting^  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  venesec- 
tion^ all  of  which  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
are  described  fully  by  the  Indian  medical  writers.  But  before 
commencing  treatment^  evacuants  and  emetics  should  be  cautiously 
administered  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Medical  works. 

If  the  disease  belongs  to  the  minor  varieties  of  leprosy,  the  parts 
affected  by  the  disease  may  be  amputated,  but  this  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  limb  affected.  If  the  disease  belongs  to  the  greater 
varieties,  then  an  instrument  called  '  Sira'  should  be  used  and  the 
sores  punctured.  If  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  by 
leprosy,  emetics  should  be  administered  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
For  example,  a  decoction  of 

Kutajaphala,  (fruit  of  Wrightia  antidysenterica.) 
Madanoy  (fruit  of  Randia  dumetorum.) 
Madhuha,  (fruit  of  Bassia  latifolia.) 
Patola,  (fruit  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris.) 
Nimhc^asa,  (juice  of  the  leaves  of  Melia  azadirachta.) 
Triphala,  (three  fruits,  viz.,  1  Terminalia  chebuli,  2  Ter- 
minalia  belerica,  3  Phillanthus  emblica.) 

Trivritta,  (fruit  of  Convolvulus  turpethem.) 

Danti,  (fruit  of  TJrostigma  volubile.) 

The  parts  where  there  are  numerous  worms  should  be  scarified 
by  a  sharp  instrument,  and  the  worms  removed  by  a  kind  of  instru- 
ment resembling  the  ton^,  or  the  sores  may  be  scarified  and 
leeches  applied :  in  certain  cases  cupping,  venesection,  may  be 
performed.  Surgery  is  generally  useful  in  those  varieties  in  which 
pitta  (bile)  is  deranged.  Regarding  the  parts  devoid  of  sensation, 
we  should  first  have  recourse  to  blood  letting,  and  then  certain 
caustics  should  be  applied ;  also  certain  kinds  of  poisons  should 
be  applied. 

If  the  skin  is  affected  by  leprosy,  the  parts  should  be  cleansed 
by  astringent  decoctions,  generally  of  catechu,  and  certain  kinds 
of  varnish  applied. 

If  the  blood  is  affected,  there  should  be  cleansing  of  the  parts, 
certain  kinds  of  varnish  applied,  the  patient  should  be  bled,  and 
certain  decoctions  administered  internally.  If  the  flesh,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  the  treatment  in  case  of  the  affection  of  the 
blood  and  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  nux-vomica  should  be  internally 
administered.  When  the  fat  is  affected,  the  disease  is  incurable, 
but  certain  tonics  accompanied  by  cleanliness  of  the  body,  regular 
diet,  Ac,  may  be  of  use  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  If 
bones  are  affected,  the  patient  should  not  be  treated,  as  the  disease 
becomesincnrablc.  If  marrow  becomes  diseased,  the  patient  will  soon 
die.  In  these  severe  forms,  suppositories,  glystors,  and  errhines 
may  bo  used,  and  the  medicine  injected  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances.     But  if  these  are  of  no  effect,  the  case  may  bo 
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considered  hopeless.    Various  medicines  are  recommended  for  rub- 
bing  over  the  skin ;  a  few  may  be  given  lltere  by  way  of  example  ;^« 

(t).     Theleaves  of 
Dhurvd, 
Sindhava, 
Clvakramarth  a, 
Kutirakay 

Somardji,  (Panicum  dactylen.) 
Zingihera  (ginger), 
should  be  powdered^  mixed  with  sweet  oil  and  rubbed. 

(2).  The  leaves  of  jlrajrad/ia  (Cassia  fistula  or  Cathartocarpus 
fistula)  should  be  ground  and  mixed  with  rice  conjee ;  and  then. 
rubbed  over  the  skm.  This  will  cure  Dadru,  Sidhma,  and  Kitima 
varieties. 

(3).  Mix  with  butter-milk  the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  KdJca» 
mache  (Solanum  nigram),  Chaturangula  (Ipomosa  cerulea  or 
Clitoria  ternata),  and  then  rub  this  mixture  on  the  body  of  the 
leper,  first  smearing  it  with  sweet  oil. 

(4).  Powder  the  root  of  Kdsamdrda  (Cassia  sophora),  mix  it 
with  sour  gruel  and  then  rub  it  over  the  body.  This  will  cure 
Dadru  and  Kitima  varieties. 

(5).  Black  pepper  should  bo  finely  powdered,  and  the  butter 
obtained  from  buffalo's  milk  mixed  with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin. 
This  will  cure  the  Pdma  and  Kutch  (or  Kitima)  varieties. 

(6).  Rice  with  the  husk  removed  should  be  put  into  a  cocoanut 
and  allowed  to  decompose;  the  decomposed  matter  should  be 
applied  to  the  skin  in  case  of  Vipddikd  variety. 

(7).  Certain  kinds  of  oil .  extracted  from  black  pepper  and 
mustard  seeds  are  also  considered  effective  in  several  varieties  of 
leprosy. 

Besides  these,  several  medicines  are  to  be  internally  administered ; 
for  example : — 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  powder  of  unripe  fruit  of  Bhalldtaka, 
(Semicarpus  anacardium),  Abhaya  (Terminalia  chebuli)  and  of  the 
plant  Birangas  (Celastrus  paniculata  ?),  boil  in  water  and  ghee,  and 
boil  the  mixture  till  the  watery  part  is  evaporated.  This  should 
be  mixed  with  sweet  oil  and  taken  internally  and  also  applied 
externally.  This  is  considered  yery  efficacious  in  all  forms  of 
leprosy. 

White  leprosy. — ^Diet  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy.  The 
internal  and  external  remedies  are  numerous.  The  following  may 
be  taken  aa  an  example  :-— 

Powder,  Chitramula  (rooi  of  Plumbago  Zeylanica),  Zingibera 
(ginger).  Black  pepper.  Long  pepper. 

Then  take  an  earthen  pot,  pour  into  it  cow's  urine,  and  add  a  little 
of  ghee  and  honey;  macerate  the  above-mentioned  powder  in  it 
for  a  fortnight,  then  strain  the  fixture  through  cloth,  and  take  a 
8  masha's  weight  (or  1  tola)  of  the  mixture. 

Among  the  external  applications  may  be  given : — 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Putika  (Csesalpina 
]}Qnducella)^  Ahi^n  (Calatropis  gigantoa),  Sthahi   Varuna    (Tapia 
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crataeva)^  and  the  urine  of  the  cow,  and  mix  these  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  paste  and  app^  it  to  tho  parts  affected. 

Several  other  mixturesmd  preparations^  for  external  and  internal 
use^  are  given  in  ancient  Indian  Medical  works ;  some  of  these  are 
even  considered  as  specifics  in  one  form  of  leprosy  or  another.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  various  remedies  and  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  disease  sufficient  to  experiment,  and  form  an  opinion 
as  to  their  usefulness  or  otherwise,  those  portions  in  the  old  texts 
that  describe  them  will  have  to  be  carefully  translated ;  and 
I>erhaps,  after  all,  the  reader  may  not  have  any  great  interest  in  the 
description  of  those  preparations.  With  this  view,  this  portion  of 
the  subject  has  been  very  briefly  dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  subject  shall  receive  a  better  treatment  in  the  pamphlet 
which  will  shortly  be  published  on  the  Leprosy  question. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  this  short  essay  will  create  an  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  that  ancient  India  was  not  too 
Blow  to  recognise  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  try 
to  cure  it  in  the  best  way  it  could. 

Pjlndxt  N.  Bhashta  ChabtAp 
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ii  'T  ET  us  glance  for  a  little  at  Hinduism  and  see  how  it  stands  as 
I  J    an  anti-Christian  system. 

"  Hinduism  presents  itself  to  us  in  two  aspect* — first,  as  a  reli- 
gious faith  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  social  organization,  the  latter  being 
immediately  dependent  on  the  former. 

"  In  the  first  aspect,  Hinduism  appears  on  the  surface  as  a  con- 
fused and  incongruous  polytheism,  with  temples  and  gods  innu- 
merable, and  every  variety  of  idolatrous  worship.  Its  Pantheon 
is  as  populous  and  varied  as  the  tribes  or  characters  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  fetish  too  gross  and  no  abstraction  too  subtle  not  to 
find  devotees  within  its  pale.  Its  religious  customs  are  as  numer* 
ous  as  the  castes,  which;  in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  multipli- 
ed in  endless  divisions.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  Hinduism 
and  a  substratum  of  character  common  to  all  its  votaries.  From 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  they  have  all  been  -cast  in  a' 
common  mould,  so  that  amid  all  diversities  of  race  and^langnage 
everyone  can  recognise  the  mild,  patient,  tolerant,  apathetic 
Hindu,  The  unifying  element,  so  elastic  as  to  give  room  for  the 
basest  superstition  and  the  most  refined  rationalism,  and  bo  per- 
vasive as  to  steep  them  all  in  its  own  influence,  is  a  subtle  and 
thorough-going  philosophical  Pantheism.  Whatever  popular  deity 
he  may  worship  or  whatever  soperBtitious  rites  he  may  practise, 
every  Hindu  is  at  heart  a  Pantheist.  In  the  West  a  philosophical 
creed  is  the  luxury  of  the  learned  few ;  in  India  it  is  the  atmos« 
phere  of  the  common  multitude. 

'^  1  have  no  space  here  to  expound  this  Panthmstic  faith ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  glance  at  its  central  tenet.  Its  grand  principle 
is  this^TIiere  is  One  Being,  iU)  second;  all  that  is^  is  God,    Apart 
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from  him  or  it  there  is  no  existence.  This  One  Divine  Being  in 
immaterial^  without  parts,  endless^  changeless ;  it  is  even  devoid 
of  attributes ;  it  is  pure,  absolute,  unconditioned  existence,  without 
the  bonds  of  any  attribute  or  quality.  Before  this  Being  all 
other  apparent  existences  are  not  only  reduced  to  utter  insignifi- 
cance, but  are  extin^ished.  The  world  is  mere  appearance, 
▼anity,  as  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  or  the  mirage  of  the  desert. 
So  with  man.  He  exists,  but  not  as  a  physical  being,  or  as  a 
conscious  souL  So  far  as  he  has  a  separate  life  and  an  individual 
consciousness,  he  is  under  the  delusion  and  bondage  of  Maya,  Ho 
is,  only  as  he  is  identical  with  God,  only  as  he  has  in  aim  a  very 
fragment  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  can  think  himself,  or  rather 
unthink  him8elf>  into  unity  with  the  Absolute.  To  be  conscious 
of  a  separate  self  is  to  be  estranged  from  God  and  to  be  miserable ; 
hence  this  life  and  every  conscious  life  is  nothing  but  misery. 
From  this  misery  there  is  no  deliverance  but  in  absorption  into 
God,  that  is,  in  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life. 

''  But  note  next  how  this  hopeless  Panthoistic  creed  finds  practical 
expression.  It  is  embodied  %n  the  social  sdifice  of  the  caste  system. 
Herein  lies  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  India  and  all  that 
concerns  it.  We  cannot  possibly  appreciate  either  the  evil  or  tho 
good  of  the  caste  system-— either  its  cruel  oppression  as  a  social 
and  spiritual  despotism,  or  its  strength  as  the  guardian  of  family 
life  and  social  morality — unless  we  see  it  as  the  expression  of  a 
thorough-going  Pantheism.  The  fundamental  principle — there  is 
one  Being  only,  no  second — ^is  directly  reflected  in  the  rigidity 
and  despotism  of  the  social  whole,  which  is  built  up  as  a  solid 
edifice  on  the  caste  and  family  system.  As  indi^ddual  manifes- 
tations of  existence  are  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  the  one 
Supreme,  so  individual  men  and  women  have  no  rights  or  claims 
against  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  universal  society.  Room  is 
made  for  an  endless  multiplicity  of  oastes,  but  they  must  all  keep 
their  own  place,  and  be  in  entire  subordination  to  the  general 
organisation^  The  sacred  crown  and  topstone  of  the  edifice  is,  of 
course,  the  Brahmans,  to  whom  all  must  be  subject,  and  whose 
very  persons  must  be  worshipped  as  divine.  Other  castes  are 
honoured  in  being  recognised  by  them,  and  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  sacred  organisation. 

"  fHirther,  the  despotism  of  Hinduism  has  its  last  and  strongest 
entrenchments  within  the  family  life.  Caste  is  a  matter  of  birth ; 
that  is,  the  caste  is  but  the  outgrowth  and  development  of  the 
family.  And  Hinduism  recognises  nothing  except  the  family. 
The  individual  is  not  an  integer,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  family* 
Not  the  individual,  but  the  family,  is  the  unit  of  society.  The 
separate  individual  man,  not  to  speak  of  the  woman,  has  no  inde- 
pendent rights  or  standing  ground  whatever.  All  property  belongs 
to  the  faDMly^  &U  authority  is  vested  in  the  family^  all  legal  capacity 
resides  in  the  family.  Bights  may  be  held  and  authority  exercised 
by  one  head,  but  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  individual  claims,  but  only 
because  of  his  being  the  representative  of  the  family. 
*  ''Thus  in  every  department  of  life,  the. most  trivial  as  well  as  the 
inest  important;  the  indiyidual  is  wbjeoted  to  the  despotism  of  the 
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family,  and  the  family  to  the  tyranny  of  caste  and  custom.  Within 
i8uch  a  system  individual  responsibility  is  extingaished,  and  con- 
science, as  the  organ  of  moral  freedom,  is  killed.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  order,  the  rights  of  the  indiridnal 
with  the  rights  of  society ;  Hinduism  recognises  no  claim  to  liberty 
and  no  individual  rights  :  the  tyrannical  weight  of  the  great  whole 
crushes  out  all  individuality  and  responsibility,  as  the  one  uncon- 
ditioned Supreme  annihilates  all  separate  existence.  The  assertion 
of  individual  freedom  is  the  one  practical  crime,  as  separate  indivi- 
dual being  is  the  essence  of  all  evil  and  misery. 

'*  Thus  the  ideal  of  Hindaism  is  a  sacred  and  permanent  order, 
whose  sanctity  and  stability  are  not  even  to  be  endangered  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  liberty.  All  divine  law  and  authority  are 
embodied  in  the  social  organisation,  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  a 
higher  divinity  beyond  it.  All  its  institutions  and  customs  are 
ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  an  abiding,  nnprogressive  undis- 
turbed society,  whose  calm  fixed  order  shall  be  a  reflection  of  the 
unruffled  repose  of  the  eternal  and  changeless  Supreme. 

^^  But  for  this  solidity  and  permanence,  Hinduism  has  had  to  pay 
a  tremendous  price — the  sacrifice  of  all  freedom  and  the  paralysis 
of  all  true  life.  Its  order  is  liker  the  rigidity  of  death  than  the 
harmony  of  healthy  life.  It  has  arrested  progress,  killed  original- 
ity, and  cut  the  sinews  of  enterprise.  The  achievements  of  the 
Hindu  genius  in  literature  and  philosophy,  science  and  art,  belong 
to  a  distant  antiquity.  The  in(Uvidual  spirit  being  crushed  within 
the  unbending  system^  the  energy  of  life  is  checked  at  the  fountain 
head.  The  sacred  caste  has  extinguished  the  sacred  personality. 
The  sanctity  of  the  family  life  has  in  infant  marriage  repudiated 
the  sanctity  of  human  love,  which  is  its  only  healthy  root ;  women 
are  degraded  into  slaves,  and  the  home  is  made  a  prison  house. 
Hinduism  has  secured  order  by  the  death  of  freedom. 

^^  Such  is  a  sketch  in  broad  outline  of  the  despotic  system  which 
t5onfronts  us  in  Hinduism." 

[The  foref^oing  is  an  extract  from  a  series  of  letters  that  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  Scottish  Leader,  by  *^  An  Anglo-Indian."  It  should  be  answer- 
ea.  Of  course  it  is  a  tissue  of  miestatements  and  false  conclasions,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  acting  Editor  of  the  Tlieoaophist  to  say  so.  "  An  Anglo* 
Indian"  is  but  one  of  a  herd  of  Western  writers  who  are  now  busying  them* 
selves  in  majij^ning  the  old  institutions  of  India.  They  should  be  answered 
huthorataUvdy, — by  some  native  or  natives  ol  India  whose  words  will  be 
accepted  us  voicing  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  Hindus  generally. 

The  Theosophical  Society  oontains  some  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
men  in  India.  The  columns  of  the  TheosophUt  are  open  to  all  the 
defenders  of  Hinduism.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  Hindus 
capable  of  successfullv  defending  their  ideas  and  customs  against  the 
assaults  which  are  now  being  made  upon  them, — ^not  onl^  by  the  religious 
party  in  the  Western  civilizations;  but  by  the  philosonhical.  Pantheism  is 
rapidly  spreading  in  the  West,  but  it  differs  from  the  Hindu  pantheism 
in  being  absolutely  dissevered  from  priestly  or  social  tyranny.  Independence 
and  moral  c(H4ra^  are  its  right  and  left  bower  anchors.  It  is  animated  by 
the  idea  of  Human  Fraternity,  not  as  a  sentimentalism,  but  as  a  laot  in 
Nature.  It  is  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  and  a  casting  off  of  the  chains 
which  have  hitherto  held  men  isolated  and  in  bondage.  The  Pantheism  of 
the  West  is  chemically  oomhined  (so  to  speak)  with  religious,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  FBSxnoM.  It  has  learned  the  great  lesson  of  Jesus, 
*'  Love  thy  neighbour  j"  it  has*  learned  the  great  lesson  of'  the  Eastern  reli« 
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giona,  the  Unity  of  God  and  Nature ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  the 
great  awaken intc  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  tremendous  revolt,  just 
beginning  to  take  form,  against  every  kind  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  The 
accusations  which  it  brings  are  not  against  naiions,  or  religions,  or  social 
customs,  but  against  em  animating  principles.  It  says  to  all :  "  Do  yonr 
religions,  do  your  customs,  offend  against  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice 
and  of  Liberty  P  If  no,  they  may  stand.  However  preposterous  those  doc- 
trines and  practices  may  seem  to  others,  people  who  find  happiness  in  them 
niav  still  do  so  if  those  doctrines  and  practices  do  not  offend  against  Justice 
and  Liberty.  If  they  do  so  offend,  they  will  surely  be  crnsh^  out  of  the 
world  by  the  Powers  now  beixig  developed  in  it ;  and  those  who  cling  to  them 
will  be  trampled  under  foot."  India  is  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  the 
religion  and  the  social  customs  of  the  people  are  asserted  to  be  hopelessly 
inimical  to  the  principle  of  the  fraternity  of  man  and  of  nations.  That  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  accusations  which  such  writers  as  "An  Anglo-Indian" 
bring  a^inst  Hinduism.  It  has,  he  says,  solidity  and  permanence  ;  "  but  for 
this  solidity  and  permanence,  Hindnism  has  baa  to  pay  a  tremendous  price— 
the  sacrifice  of  all  freedom  and  the  paralysis  of  all  true  life.  Its  order  is  liker 
the  rigidity  of  death  than  the  harmony  of   healthy  life.    It  has  arrested 

progress,  killed  originality,  and  cut  the  sinews  of  enterprise The  individual 

spirit  being  crushed  within  the  unbending  system,  the  energy  of    life  is 

checked  at  the  fountain  head Hinduism  has  secured  order  by  the  death  of 

freedom." 

The  question  asked  is  whether  India  will  take  its  place  or  not  in  the  new  cycle 
that  is  opening.  It  must  make  its  choice  now.  It  cannot  say :  "  Cume  back  in 
a  thousand  years  for  my  answer."  Japan  is  taking  its  place  in  the  new  order 
of  things ;  China  will  soon  do  so  -,  iSouth  America  has  awakened ;  Russia 
is  full  of  new  life  ;  Africa  is  being  born  again  ;  the  United  States  is  leading 
the  van,  while  poor  old  Europe  is  hurrying  after  it,  a  "  bad  second,"  as  fast  as 
its  heavy  load  of  armies  and  churches  and  aristocracies  will  permit.  It  is 
not  of  the  acceptance  of  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  material 
comfort  that  there  is  question,  but  of  the  acceptance  of  larger  views,  broader 
ideas,  nobler  principles.  The  former  are  merely  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  latter,  showing  themselves  on  the  material  plane.  The  telephone,  the 
Bteam-engine,  the  printing  press,  idl  the  great  modem  inventions  in  fuct, 
are  a  direct  consequence  of  the  descent  to  earth  of  the  spirit  of  honesty, 
truthfulnoFs,  kindness,  enterprise,  and  moral  courage.  A  thief  or  a  coward 
never  invented  anything  but  a  lie.  On  another  plane  this  new  "  spirit"  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  orphanages,  hospitals,  schools,  and  a  thousand  benevolent 
works.  On  a  still  higher  pUne  it  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  co-operation,  mutual 
toleration,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  of  all  the  "  virtues"  which  men  have 
hitherto  talked  so  much  about,  and  understood  so  little.  What  the  enemips 
of  Hinduism  say  is  that  this  Spirit,  cannot  penetrate  India  as  she  now  is, 
cannot  influence  those  who  clingy  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  long  distant 
post,  and  that  India  is  the  only  country  in  the  whole  world  which  cannot 
open  its  heart  to  this  apparently  new,  but  in  reality  very  ancient  Spirit* 

It  is  time  that  these  accusations  were  answered.  It  is  useless  to  say 
**  they  have  been  answered  already "--^this  has  been  said  so  often  by  Chris- 
tians to  those  who  put  forward  objections  to  their  doctrines  that  its  repeti- 
tion only  makes  the  world  smile ;  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hack- 
neyed form  of  eyasion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pretend  to  answer  by  explaining  the 
sjmbology  of  Hindu  ceremonies  and  shrines;  or  even  b^  unfolding  the 
philosophy  hidden  in  the  Shastras.  Intensely  interesting  intellectually  as 
these  tnings  may  be,  they  are  not  to  the  point  in  this  instance.  Evervone 
knows  that  he  ought  to  be  honest,  and  truthful,  and  just  and  kind.  These 
facts  have  been  "  revealed"  to  mankind  by  a  multitude  of  gods  over  and 
over  a^iun^-besides  which  the  seeds  of  these  sentiments  were  implanted  in 
man's  neart  by  Nature  when  he  became  man.  The  accusation  is  not  that 
the  Hindos  do  not  know  what  is  right,  but  that  they  do  not  practise  it.  The 
ftUBwer  mnst  either  be  "  they  don't  Icnow  it  "or  "  they  do  practise  it." 

It  is  time  that  these  aocnsationa  were  answered,  because  they  are  being 
repeated  oontimiaUT  in  the  West,  and  every  repetition  strengthens  the  impres- 
sion they  make.    The  other  day  a  young  Hindu  called  Durasami  Pavid  PiUay 
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delivered  a  lecture  in  London  on  '*  India:  its  People  and  its  Faith."    In  the 
course  (»f  it  he  said  : — 

*'  There  was  no  other  nation  in  the  world  where  caste  was  observed  so  strictly  and 
imposed  with  such  severe  penalties  as  among  the  Hindus.  In  Southern  India, 
where  the  distinction  was  the  strongest,  if  a  man  foU  down  ill  in  the  street,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  die  unless  he  received  aid  from  a  European,  becaase  no  native 
passing  would  know  his  caste,  and  therefore  would  not  go  near  him  in  case  he 
fihoald  be  polluted  by  fluding  he  was  of  lower  caste  than  himself.  It  was  not  at  all 
an  infrequent  thing  in  India  for  perdoos  to  die  on  the  roadside  for  the  want  of 
timely  aid  which  waa  not  given  owing  to  the  system  of  caste." 

'JTiis  lecture  has  been  reported  in  the  English  papers,  and  it  is  of  such 
materials  that  Western  ideas  of  Hindus  and  their  customs  are  fabricated.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  the  lecturer  has  been  a  Christian  missionary  and  is  a 
renegade  to  his  own  faith.  In  England  many  people,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  credit  what  the  missionaries  say,  and  if  the  world  believes  that  all 
religious  Hindus  are  filled  with  the  quintessence  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  Levite  in  tlie  biblical  parable,  what  is  the  use  of  all  ttieir  *'  tall"  philoso- 
phical  talk  about  Parabram  P  So,  at  least,  will  Western  nations  argue,  unless 
the  realli/  learned  and  pious  Hindus  awake  from  their  dreams  and  defeud 
their  theories  and  practises  before  the  world. 

The  whole  world  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  and  laying  aside  its  tojs  aud 
leading  strings.  Mankind  is  awakening  to  realities.  It  is  practically  realize 
ins?  the  fact  that  man's  own  destiny  is  in  man's  own  hands — a  fact  which 
Hindu  philosophy  has  insisted  on  in  theory  for  thousands  of  years.  Will  India 
accept  the  new  order  of  things  and  try  to  realize  its  own  conceptions  P  Or 
will  it  continue  to  lie  on  its  back,  and  play  with  its  symbols  P  Those  are  the 
questions  which  are  being  asked  in  the  West  even  by  India's  best  friends, 
and  which  are  formulated  as  accusations  against  Hinduism  by  its  enemies. 

It  is  time,  we  repeat  it  once  more,  that  these  accusations  were  answered, 
and  answered  effectually  and  effectively.  It  is  useless  to  reply  that  the  l^hea^ 
aophlst,  being  a  highly  respectable,  conservative,  religious,  philosophical 
publication,  should  leave  these  unpleasant  subjects  to  the  Anglo-Indian  news- 
papers, in  whose  columns  they  will  do  no  harm.  That  is  childish  nonsense* 
The  TlisosophUt  has  had  too  much  of  that  mock  superiority  lately  on  the  part 
of  some  of  its  critics.  It  is  equally  childish  to  raise  the  cry  that  it  is  unkind 
and  unbrotherly  to  say  anythmg  that  might  offend  the  i^orant  and  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  Hindu  neighbours, — that  what  we  want  is  peace  and  not 
polemics.  Everyone  knows  that  those  who  construct  Fools  Paradises  for 
themselves,  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  well  to  live  in  such  palaces;  and,  if  not,  whether  the 
one  we  live  in  is  of  that  description. 

Those  who  would  leave  "severely"  alone  the  people  who  are  now  industri- 
ously  bringing  against  Hinduism  and  the  Hindus  the  accusations,  such  a^ 
those  repeated  by  *' An  A  nglo«Indian"  and  Mr.  Durasami  D.  Pillay, — accusa* 
tiona  which  are  pertinaciously  undermining  the  good  opinion  of  Euri>pe  about* 
India,  her  people,  her  philosophy  and  her  religion, — show  thereby  that  they 
may  be  afraid  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer.  They  must  surely  see  the 
mischief  that  is  being  done,  and  which  their  lofty  pretence  of  high-souled 
indifference  is  allowing  to  increase  and  gather  strength  unchecked.  The 
T/ieoaophist  believes  that  the  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  Hinduism  can  be 
shown  to  be  fallacious,  however  specious  they  may  be,  and  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  these  enemies  6an  be  disproved,  however  apoarently  convincing 
they  mav  seem ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  now  calls  upon  the  able  and 
learned  Hindus  to  come  forward  and  defend  their  countrymen  and  their 
country  from  the  accusations  that  are  brought  against  them, — to  disprove 
such  assertions  as  those  we  have  quoted ;  to  show  that  the  facta  are  wrong, 
and  the  arguments  fallacious.  A  real  reply,  a  true  defence  of  the  Hindu 
System,  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  it  does  not  "  kill  all  true  life,"  that 
it  is  not  inimical  to  liberty  and  progress,  would  do  immense  good  in  the  West 
at  the  present  moment.  But  it  must  be  a  veritable  answer, — not  a  retort.  A 
reply  of  that  nature  will  be  moet  joyfully  printed  in  the  TheoMophist,  and 
reprinted  from  its  pages  for  as  wide  distribution  as  its  limited  finanoes  will 
ftliow.— l^V.] 
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THB   ABTAN   MAOBL* 

Terilt  tliis  iH  un  age  of  revelation.  The  ancient  monnments  of 
Mexico,  Pern  J  Egypt  aud  Assyria  have  been  deciphered  and  their 
]iistory  traced,  aHbongh  bat  partially :  and  even  the  neglected  Maories 
now  begin  to  claim  a  place  in  comparative  pliilology  and  arcbseologj. 
Tbe  book  bearing  the  title  above  given,  and  kindly  sent  for  our  Library 
l>y  our  ^mpathetic  broUter  Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy  of  New  Zealand,  will 
Barely  Bet  inquirers  ezaminiirg  the  «ncieat  relics  of  tbe  Maories  of  New 
2eahuid,  Hawaiiaos  and  South  Sea  Islanders:  and  if  such  Investigation 
continue,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  day  will  not  be  far  off  when  the 
^  Aryan  of  the  West  greets  the  Aryan  of  the  Eastern  seas/ 

Tbe  work  is  very  highly  interei^ing.  Bat  we  regret  we  cannot  do  it 
any  better  jostice  than  hj  briefiy  stating  tbe  author's  conclusions,  aud 
tbe  connection  they  have  iivith  tbe  esoteric  teachings  aud  tbe  archaio 
history  of  the  Aryans. 

Tbe  first  dia^teris  introductory.  The  question  of  tbe  Aryan  original 
iiome  is  discussed,  and  is  found  to  have  been  ^*  north  of  the  Himalayas, 
on  tbe  high  table-land  towards  Tartary^" — the  *  Meru  of  the  Hindus.' 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  language.  Here  the  author  takes  and 
more  than  100  Aryan  roots  aud  words,  from  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Teutonic  languages,  aud  compares  them  with  those  of  the  Maoris. 
Nearly  600  words  are  derived  from  those  root8,  although  the  significa- 
tion is  nob  tbe  same,  the  changes  they  have  undergone  aic  quite  discern* 
ible  to  any  ene  acquainted  with  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
parative  philology.  It  is  with  Vedic  Sanskrit  that  the  Maori  language 
agi^ees  in  the  main.  A  few  examples  may  not  be  uninterestius^  :-^ 

Sanskrit;  Dhi  (to  shine),  Yari  (water),  Agui  (fire),  Ahi  (serpent), 
Risbi  (sage),  Adithi  (a  Yedic  term  for  the  Ineffable  parent),  Ouh, 
(a  secret)^  Hanas  (mind),  Jatavedas  (a  Vedio  term  meaning  fire), 
Plavaka  (ship),  Maha  (great),  I>6va.(God),  Hari  (an  Indiaa  god), 
Mri  (deaih),  Bb&ta  (dovii).  As  (breath)^  Anga  (body),  Han  (to  kill). 
Haori-:  Hi,  wa,  ahi,  ahi,  athitbi,  kaha,  mana,  atawera,  waka,  maha, 
vera,  hari,  mri,  puta,  aba,  an^a,  and  ban  respectively  ;  aud  these  ai*e 
bat  a  few  of  those  given.  This  is  no  doubt  a  rich  fimstfor  a  student  of 
oomparativo  philology. 

In  the  thtixi  chapter  which  treats  of  animals  and  customs,  he  shows, 
by  an  examination  of  Aryan  roots,  and  comparison  -with  Maori  roots 
and  words,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  bows,  arrows,  the  sling, 
knife,  axe,  bucket,  and  cords ;  with  domestic  animals ;  and  knew  the 
savage  creatures  on  their  own  wide  plainSt  and  others  which  '*  they  had 
tnet  on  their  jouimey  through  India.'* 

The  fourth  chapter  id  devoted  to  a  study  of  eomparative  mythology,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  mythology  of  Maories*  .  Ijlere  certain 
legends  come  in  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  existence  at  one  time 
of  the  Great  Lizard-^the  present  representative  of  which  the  common 
lizard — and  reptiles  of  its  kind  they  dread  even  now.  The  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  serpent  is  common  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians, 
Egyptians,  or  the  Greeks.  The  Indian  Swastika,  or  the  cross,  is  a  sacred 
Byrobol  with  them  also.  They  also  know  the  use  of  the  conch  shell 
(or  Sankha),  but  *  tbe  mode  of  blowing  it  differs  with  the  locality/  The/ 
have  not  lost  the  ancestral  power  of  calling  names* 

*  Tbk  Aeyan  MJkoai.  ^y  ISdwakd  Tkegear,  WolliDgton,  Keir  Zealand.    Qeorgo 
Didsbury,  GoTernment  Printer.    1885,  pp.  107. 
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In  the  6fth  chapter  the  author  conniders  *he  queption  when  the 
Maori  became  se  pa  rated  froru  the  other  Aryans,  and  conclndes  by 
sn}  ing  that  he  munt  have  left  them  at  the  time  when  Vedic  Sanskrit  was 
the  spoken  language,  and  adds  that  "  these  uncivilized  brothera  of  ours 
have  kept  embalmed  in  their  simple  speech  a  knowledge  of  the^  habits 
and  history  of  our  ancestors  that  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Tiietonic  languages  have  been  hidden  under  the  dense  after-growth  of 
literary  opulence,"  and  by  some  arrest  of  development,  the  "  Indo^ 
Polynesians"  have  not  waked  to  life — yet. 

Turning  for  a  while  his  attention  to  the  people  of  New  Hebrides, 
Society  Islands,  Ac,  he  asserts  that  **  few  people  know  of  the  treasures 
that  await  the  archaeologists  in  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas ;  monu- 
ments as  worthy  of  notice  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  Central 
America."  Further  on,  after  quoting  a  New  Zealand  Government  Report 
on  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  he  conjectures  that  the  monstrous  works 
and  edifices  of  Strong  Island,  may  be  the  relics  of  the  old  people  of 
Lemuria,  or  of  the  Papuans ;  but "  considering  their  degraded  condition/* 
he  concludes  that  **  they  were  originally  not  civilized,  but  subsequently 
emerged  from  barbarism,  built  these  edifices,  and  sunk  back  again  to  the 
state  they  are  now  found  in."  The  Theosophists  will  here  recognize  the 
well  known  "  Theories"  of  Lemuria  being  peopled  by  the  third  race,  and 
their  subsequent  downfall, — and  that  of  oycles  first  boldly  made  knowa 
by  the  gifted  author  of  the  Isis  Unveiled. 

In  the  sixth  and  the  last  chapter  we  become  acquainted  with  tha 
existence  of  a  **  mystery  language,"  or  *^  the  esoteric  language" — as  tha 
author  calls  it  of  the  Maori.  They  are  said  to  hold  their  **  lodges*'  in 
the  subterranean  apartments,  and  at  that  time  "  the  mystery  language*' 
has  to  be  used  in  addressing  their  Gi*and  Master,  who  is  also  the  king« 
The  religious  mysteries,  which  are  likened  to  Freemasonry  and  tha 
ancient  Mysteries,  were  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  who  kept  them 
concealed  from  the  profane,  or  communicated  only  such  portions  of  them 
as  they  thought  fit.  We  have  in  them  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
accoant  of  creation  by  Brahma,  as  given  in  the  Sathapstha  Brahmana  of 
the  White  Yajur  Veda  ;  and  also  of  Matsya  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  word 
•*  Manu"  reappears  in  their  language  iu  the  form  of  "  Maui,"  bat  with 
nearly  the  same  account  as  ours. 

They  have  their  own  alphabet,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  ♦•  ideo- 
gram." Western  Orientalists  are  so  prejudiced  as  not  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  we  had  any  writing  before  Panini,  and  in  the  way  of 
recompense  they  have  unduly  exaggerated  our  mnemoniacal  powers.  If 
our  '*  uncivilized  brother*' — the  Maori,  who  is  said  to  have  parted  from 
us  at  a  time  when  Vedic  Sanskrit  was  our  spoken  language — has  an 
alphabet  of  his  own,  is  there  anything  scientific  in  saying  that  our 
ancestors  before  Panini  had  not  even  ideograms  or  hieroglyphics,  if  not  a 
systematised  form  of  writing  ?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  because  we 
have  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  ideograms  in  India,  we  should 
at  once  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  possess  even  them  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  the  mightv  hand  of  time  has  removed  every  vestige 
of  those  earliest  civilizations  from  the  earth  P 

This  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  comparative 
philology  and  mythology — and  we  conclude  this  somewhat  long  review 
by  agreeing  with  the  author  that  "  if  some  great  European  philologist 
will  now  undertake  the  task  of  rescuing  the  fast-fading  older  word- 
types  of  the  languages  spoken  in  these  Southern  Seas^  he  will  have 
reward  as  he  works,  and  fame  for  his  guerdon." 
Adyar  Okiektal  Library,)  Pandit.  N.  Baashta  Charya. 

Hth  Heptembcr,  18S9.     J 
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THE  TABOT.* 

Students  of  the  Taro  who  read  French  will  feel  tbe  moment  they  open 
the  very  handsome  volnme  inst  issued  in  Paris  from  the  able  and  now 
well  known  pen  of  '*  Papns,  that  another  inspired  book  has  been  added 
to  their  canon ; — inspired,  that  is  to  saji  by  great  erudition,  patient 
research,  and  extreme  ing^iuity. 

The  author  points  out  that  just  a?  the  Hebrews  were  made  the  medium 
for  the  preservation  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  so  the  Bohe* 
mians,  or  Gypsies,  that  mysterious  race  of  wanderers  in  Earope,  whoso 
origin  many  believe  to  be  undoubtedly  Oriental,  have  been  made  hy 
Proridenee,  or  destiny,  the  vehicle  for  preserving  intact  the  whole 
wisdom  of  antiquity  in  a  series  of  cards,  containing  various  symbolic 
figures  and  armngements  of  numbers.  The  Taro  carcb  are  78  in  num- 
ber, 22  of  which  M.  Papus  shows  to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  and  which  contain  illastrations  symbolic  of  Power,  Justice, 
Death,  the  World,  and  other  factors  in  the  Uvea  of  man,  if  one  may 
express  by  the  use  of  the  plural  the  idea  that  he  lives  in  the  astral  and 
spiritaal  world,  as  well  as  in  the  physical.  The  remaining  56  oards  aro 
divided  into  four  suits,  and  are  evidently  the  progenitors  of  our 
modem  playing  cards.  Each  suit,  however,  has  four  ''court  cards,'^ 
the  extra  one  being  **  the  knight,"  who  in  rank  comes  after  the  king 
and  queen  and  before  the  knave* 

It  is  not  easy  to  eram  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  universe  into  a 
pack  of  cards,  especially  when  one  knows  extremely  little  about  the 
Duiverse  or  its  order  and  government,  as  the  wisest  of  mortals  are  tbe 
most  ready  to  confess  is  the  oase  with  man.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  M.  Papua  has  gone  much  nearer  success  in  that  attempt  than  any 
previous  student  of  the  Taro.  By  combining  the  cross  and  the  triangle 
with  the  letters  of  the  ineffable  name  (IHVH,)  in  a  multitude  of  inge- 
nious ways,  he  has  produced  a  very  complete  system,  which,  for  anyone 
who  has  the  patience  to  master  it,  ought  to  serve  as  an  admirable  met- 
fnorta  ^ae^mca,  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  For  those  who  see  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  and  in  the  letters  that  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
ineffable  name,  the  possibility  of  all  knowledge,  the  system  so  ably  worked 
out  by  M.  Papns,  on  the  lines  traced  by  William  Postel,  will  be  satisfying. 
They  wilt  possibly  even  grant  the  claim  of  the  author  that  the  Taro  is 
**  the  key  of  Occult  science."  This  claim,  however,  would  probably  be 
disputed  by  Oriental  occultists,  as  well  as  by  the  lar^re  majority  of  the 
PellowB  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  It  is  possible  that  these  might 
even  say  that  the  Taroists  having  found  an  ancient  key,  have  manufac- 
tured a  very  pretty  lock  to  fit  it,  but  that  neither  the  key  nor  the  lock 
give  the  entry  into  the  domain  where  philosophical  specnlatioo  and 
intellectual  prodncts  become  living,  substantial,  visible,  tangible,  and 
often  tremendous  realities. 

•  Lb  TAiMrr  Dbs-Bohemicns.  Le  plus  ancient  li^te  du  monde^  K  V  usago  exdusira 
dee  initiw,  par  PapuS)  Geoigea  Oarr^,  Paris,  1889.  8vo.  pp.  872. 
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THE    MADRAS   JOURNAL    OF    LITERATURE    AND    SCIENCE 
FOE   THE    SESSION   1888^89. 

This  is  an  anBnal  Journal  published  by  the  Madras  Literary  Society 
<iiid  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  contains  six  papers. 

FirsL^The  Legend  of  St.  Thomas,  by  the  Rev.  George  Milne  Rae, 
]f»  A.y  Professor  in  the  Madras  Christian  College.  This  is  an  able  solu* 
iion  of  the  !nuch  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  that  legend,  to  the 
effect '  that  the  origin  of  tbo  tradition  in  India  is  dne  to  the  founders  of 
the  Ghorch  of  Malabar,  and  that  it  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  so-called 
Syrians  themselveSj  by  Catholics,  and  by  Protestants,  on  grounds  that 
are  not  historical.  For,  in  his  opinion,  '  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  feet  of  St.  Thomas  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Peninsular 
India ;  and  such  evidence  of  his  destination  as  our  available  records 
supply  points  in  another  direction.'  We  are  also  glad  to  &nd  that  be 
does  not  follow  the  baseless  theory  of  H.  H,  Wilson's  that  Mailapur  is 
the  same  as  Mahilaropya  mentioned  in  the  Panchatantra. 

Second  is  an  interesting  paper  *  on  The  Etymology  of  some  Mytholo- 
gical names^  such  as  Buropa,  Minos,  Centaur,  Indra^  Gandharva,  Ac.,' 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  comparative  philologist,  by  Mr.  H.  Seshagiri 
Sastri,  M.  A.,  of  the  local  Presidency  College,  than  whom  no  native  of 
Madras  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  an  able  manner. 

Third.—We  have  *  Ibn  Batuta in  Southern  India,'  by  Mrs.  L, Fletcher, 
and  remarkable  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  Ibn  Batuta,  a  native  of 
Tangiers,  travelled  for  a  period  of  27  years  over  Zanzibar,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan  and  India. 
His  accounts  were  translated  into  French  in  1858,  and  an  account  of 
this  great  traveller  is  given  in  English  by  Sir  U.  Yule.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  some  of  the  Orientalists  to  translate  his  travels  into 
English,  as  it  would  throw  some  light  on  the  condition  of  India  and 
other  countries  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

Next,  we  have  a  paper  on  *Pandavula  Metta,*  by  Rev.  J.  R,  Hutchin- 
son, which  is  about  the  *  Prehistoric  remains,*  cromlechs  of  antiquarian 
interest  found  in  the  hills  lying  south-west  of  Ganjam, 

This  is  followed  by  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  study  of  South 
Indian  Numismatics,  in  the  shape  of  an  article  on  *  Indo-DaniHh  Coins/ 
by  two  local  graduates,  Messrs.  T.  M.  Rangachari,  b.  a.,  and  T.  Desika 
Ghari,  b.  a.  While  congratulating  them  for  the  ability  with  which 
they  have  discharged  their  task,  we  think  they  will  have  a  bright  future 
before  them,  if  they  will  persevere  in  their  studies  in  this  direction, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  trodden  by  any  native  of  South 
India. 

Lastly,  we  have  an  essay  by  Dr.  G-.  Oppert,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  of 
164  pages  octavo^  on  'The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatararshaor  India,' 
Part  II.  The  first  part  which  treated  of  Dra vidians  was  published  in  the 
same  Journal  for  the  Session  188?- 88,  and  reviewed  in  the  Theoaophtsi  for 
July  1888.  This  part  treats  of  Gandians,  the  second  of  the  two  classes 
under  which  he  groups  the  original  inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsha.  At 
the  end  of  this  long  contribution  he  informs  the  public  of  his  intention 
to  publish  a  third  part,  which  will  contain  his  conclusions  ;  and  although 
it  may  be  premature  to  enter  deeply  into  the  matter  and  pass  an  opinion, 
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we  may  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
evidence  before  him.  He  has  several  advantages  which  the  Orientalists 
in  E  a  rope  have  not.  He  has  lived  among  the  people  of  this  country 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  besides  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  Teluga 
and  Tamils  has  collected  a  greatdeal  of  information,  both  arch»  logiral  and 
ethnological  ;  and  is  well  acquainted  with  local  traditions,  manners  and 
costoms  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  This  essay  is  the  splendid 
result  of  those  acquisitions.  It  will  no  doubt  provoke  little  criticism,  doe 
in  some  measure  perhaps  to  jealousy  ;  but  to  the  majority  of  the  less 
prejudiced  of  his  readers,  it  reveals  many  unknown  etymologies  and 
historical  points.  We  could,  for  instance,  take  up  his  derivations  of  the 
words '  Gauda'  and  '  Cooly'  to  illustrate  our  argument.  In  page  137  there 
are  some  very  careful  remarks  on  the  identification  of  King  Gondophares 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas.  Further  on  there  is  an  interesting  descrip* 
tion  of  that  curious  tribe  of  the  Nilgiiis — the  Todas — but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  his  description  of  their  manners  and  customs  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  General  H.  B.  Morgan  and  the  late  Dr.  J,  Shortt, 
who  devoted  several  years  to  that  subject.  Dr.  Oppert  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  given  by  others,  of  the  word  '  Toda,'  and  striken 
one  for  himself,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  able  and  supported  by 
evidence.  The  numerical  strength  of  this  tribe  seems  to  be  fast  decreas- 
ing, being  only  689  during  the  Census  of  1881. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  essay  there  is  to  be  found  a  scholarly 
dissertation  on  the  identification  of  Korumbars,  with  Kadambas  men- 
tioned by  Sanskrit  writers.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  this  is  really 
a  monument  of  industry  such  as  few  of  the  Orientalists  would  ever 
undertake,  much  less  accomplish. 

We,  however,  regret  the  absence  of  an  index  to  this  journal^  for  pur* 
poses  of  easy  reference  to  the  articles  written. 

Pandit  N.  Bhashta  Chabta^ 

Adtar  Oriental  Library,   ^ 
2bth  September  1889.        > 


SANKHYAKAEIKA.* 


Although  this  remarkable  book  was  translated  by  Coolebrooke  many 
years  ago,  and  edited  several  times  by  several  others,  the  present  edition 
is  quite  welcome,  for  two  reasons  *,  first,  while  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Oriental  scholars  in  general,  published  works  of  all  kinds, 
the  Theosophical  Society  recommends  the  publication  of  the  more  im* 
portant  philosophical  works,  and  this  is  in  response  to  its  voice ;  secondly, 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  in  Bengali,  and  this  with  its  cheap- 
ness places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  Bengalis,  whose  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  may  not  enable  them  to  understand  the  original  Karika,  or 
the  Sanskrit  commentary.  The  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been  so  often 
reoognized  by  various  writers,  India  and  Foreign,  that  we  need  not  repeat 
them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that  the  Chinese  had  both 
the  original  and  the  commentary  translated  into  their  language  between 

•  Sankhya  Karika  of  Isvara  Krishna,  with  a  Commentary  by  Goadapadacharya^ 
edited  \xj  D.  N.  Gosawmi,  with  a  Bengali  tranfilation  by  himself,  and  a  preface 
in  Eoglith,  in  two  parts.  Calcutta,  1888. 
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the  years  557  and  583  after  Christ.  The  translation  is  In  easily  written 
Bengali,  and  we  hope  oar  brethren  of  Bombay  and  Madras  will  translate 
into  their  respective  native  tongues  this  priceless  work,  as  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  more  reliable  one  than  the  Sankbyapravaohana  of  Vigna- 
nabhikshn,  the  only  other  original  work  on  Sankhya  that  we  now  possess. 

Pandit  N.  Bhashya  Chabta. 
Adtar  Oriental  Library,  > 
26^/*  Slumber  1889.       > 


BOOKS    BECEIVED. 


{To  he  noticed  hereafter,) 

LaTebre,  par  Adolphe  d'Assibb.  Paris,  Bailliere  etfils.  1889.  Sm.  Svow 

Why  I  BECAME  A  Theosophist,  by  Annie  Bbsant.   Freethought  Pablish- 
ing  Company.  London,  1889. 


ERRATA. 

For  '  IlL  2.  101'  in  the  following  places  in  the  article  on  '  The  Age 
of  Patanjali/  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Theosophist,  read  '  III, 
2.  111.' 

Page  725,  Note  4. 

Page  726,  Note  1, 

Page  730,  Note  3w 
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THE    PURDAH. 
TO  THB  EDITOR. 

While  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  my  letter  anent 
your  criticism  on  B.  Pershad's  article  in  the  Kayasth  Qateite  on  the 
l^urdah  system  of  secluding  women, — I  am  sorry  to  find  yon  drawing 
certain  conclusions,  which  I  never  expected  that  my  letter  would  pro- 
duce ;  nor  do  I  see  why  should  I  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  Purdah 
system  when  I  did  not  claim  to  be  one  of  its  advocates,  but  simply  point* 
ed  out  the  irrelevancy  of  the  argument  employed  in  rejecting  the  original 
introduction.  If  my  letter  showed  anything  of  my  view  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  showed  plainly  that  I  was  on  the  side  of  social  reform  and  that 
I  held  the  Purdah  to  be  an  un-Aryan  custom. 

It  is  indeed  expected  by  everybody  that  the  Theosophisi  should  be 
aomewhat  ^'  more  than  a  mirror  to  reflect  everybody's  opinion,"  and 
should  "^  firmly  put  forward  what  it  considers  the  truth,"  bat  I  failed 
to  find  in  my  letter  that  I  ever  questioned  the  motive  of  the  Theosophisi 
in  its  **  treatment"  of  the  subject,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  I 
objected  to  the  "  electrical  treatment,"  for  which  the  journal  has  of  late 
shown  so  much  partiality 

If  the  Theosophist  had  taken  *'  the  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong," 
and  applied  them  to  the  Purdah  system,  its  decision  would  have  been 
hailed  by  both  the  parties,  specially  at  a  time,  when  the  position  o^ 
women  is  the  buminff  question  of  the  day,  and  that  not  only  in  India 
but  all  over  the  world.  No  one  expects  that  the  TheosophUt  '*  should  say 
nothing  unkind  about  any  iniquity  or  abomination,"  or  should  show 
**  selfishness  and  cowardice"  in  a  matter  which  *'  ofEends  the  very  principle 
of  Theosophy,"  nor  can  those  who  uphold  the  Purdah  system  (and  K.  C, 
M.  is  not  one  amongst  those)  be  offended  at  the  honest  exposure  of  the 
views  of  the  reformers  and  of  those  who  support  them,  if  they  could 
only  confine  themselves  to  comments  that  would  stand  the  test  of 
reason 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  ''  the  general  feeling  amongst  the 
enlightened  Hindus  themselves"  regarding  the  question  of  the  position 
of  women  in  society  and  specially  on  the  Furdah  system.  I  would 
have,  if  I  had  the  time  and  if  I  was  the  upholder  of  the  Purdah  system^, 
given  you  clippings  of  the  papers  advocating  the  system,  which  would 
have  been  as  numerous  as  those  condemning  it.  I  can,  if  you  choose  to 
open  your  columns  to  the  ventilators  of  this  subject,  send  hundreds 
of  articles  written  by  the  graduates  of  the  Indian  Universities  uphold- 
ing the  Purdah  system  with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  emancipation 
of  women  would  be  advocated  in  America.  But  as  I  neither  wish  to 
tire  your  readers  with  such  newspaper  clippings,  nor  like  that  the 
theosophist  should  abandon  the  broad  and  general  questions  it  is  ex- 
pected to  deal  with,  and  give  space  to  one  which  merely  affects  its  local 
readers,  I  satisfy  myself  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the  following 
article  in  the  Advocate  of  India^  showing  how  the  Editor  of  the  Kayasm 
Gazette  was  taken  to  task  for  his  having  taken  the  side  of  the  reformers, 
I  would  at  the  same  time  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hindus  are  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
smart  under  the  lashes  which  may  be  effective  with  other  nations,  and 
they  soldom  open  their  mouth  in  defence  of  their  own  institutions,  but 
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^hafc  little  ihej  have  spoken  on  this  subject  is  as  Tolumiaons  as  what 
has  been  advanced  bj  the  other  side : 

*'  Bombay  is  evidently  making  its  inflaenoe  felt  in  regard  to  Booial  qaesticms  in 
other  parts  of  India.  It  seems  that  a  little  weekly  journal,  issaedat  Bankipore,  in  the 
North- West  Provinces,  to  give  the  Kayastha  an  opportunity  of  discussing  questions 
of  interest  to  themselves  particularly,  lately  contained  several  letters  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  women  should  continue  to  remain  in  seclusion.  For  the  information 
of  readers  on  this  side  of  India  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  all  over  the 
Bengal  Presidency  the  purdah  is  strictly  observed,  both  among  Hindus  and  Maho- 
modans.  The  custom  is  a  standing  reminder  of  Moslem  rule.  But  Bombay,  which 
has  been  less  under  Mahomedan  influence,  allows  women  greater  liberty  of  actiozu 
Among  the  Valmik  Kayasths  in  this  Presidency,  as  among  all  other  classes  of 
Hindus,  ladies  of  the  best  families  appear  freely  in  public,  with  unveiled  faces. 
They  visit  their  friends,  and  no  one  thinks  it  a  crime  if  they  hold  converse  with  male 
friends  of  the  family.  Some  reformers,  struck  by  the  advantages  of  a  life  so 
natural,  commended  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Kayasth  Oazettet  to  the  branches  of  the 
commnnity  resident  in  Upper  India.  The  innovation  was,  of  course,  opposed  t 
but,  not  content  with  this  sign  of  disapproval,  the  conservatives  have  asked  the 
Editor  of  the  journal  not  to  insert  any  more  communications  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  purdah.  The  protest  derives  significance  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  not  the  act  of  one  or  two  individuals,  but  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
an  entire  Kayasth  Babha.  The  members  declare  that  the  purdah  is  a  necessity, 
that  a  great  many  evils  are  likely  to  arise  if  it  is  abolished,  and  that  its  abolition 
is  against  the  Darma  Shastras,  The  Bditor — ^in  other  words,  the  Kayasths  of 
Bankipore — ^is,  however,  stoutly  standing  his  ground.  That  he  does  not  wish, 
at  this  early  stage,  to  bring  dissension  into  the  camp  by  urging  the  case  for 
abolition  is  apparent.  But  he  puts  in  the  foreground  the  liberal  social  castom 
of  Bombay,  and  hopes  that  the  malcontents  will  not  give  us  reason  to  blush  for 
them  in  future." 

The  purdah  in  one  sense  is  not  a  Theosophioal  question,  nor  is  it  a 
purely  Hindu  institution,  for  you  v^ill  find  Tbeosophists  and  Hindus 
ranging  in  equal  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  araoa.  People  cannot 
therefore  take  offence  at  the  Theosophist  taking  part  side  of  either  on  the 
opponents,  but  what  they  object  to  is  its  employing  arguments  which 
are  not  applicable  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  when  this  defect  is  pointed 
onty  shifting  its  position. 

Tours  faithfully^ 

K.  0.  M. 

P.  S. — ^I  held  over  this  letter  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  further 
elucidation  of  your  views,  which  I  understood  from  your  remarks  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  next  number  of  the  Theosophist.  But  the  article 
headed  ''The  Province  of  Theosophy''  in  the  August  number  of  the 
journal  which  though  very  able  and  to  which,  I  am  bound  to  say^  few 
can  find  anything  to  object,  and  also  which  I  believe  all  your  readers 
cannot  but  admire,  does  not  touch  the  main  point  raised  in  my  letter. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the  world  which  is  outside  the  province 
of  Theosophy,  and  there  can  be  no  barm  in  the  handling  of  politics  or 
sociology  in  the  columns  of  the  Theosophist,  if  the  writers  would  but 
€K>nfine  themselves  to  the  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong  instead  of 
descending  into  the  lower  plain  where  ''Expediency*'  rales  supreme, 

I  have  noticed  that  almost  75  per  cenU  of  the  Indian  reformers,  either 
political  or  social,  are  Theosophists ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  Theosophy  has  expanded  their  minds,  and  they 
cannot  sit  idle  with  all  the  iniquities  and  abominations  around  them; 
but  the  Theosophist  reformers  while  themselves  gnided  by  the  Theo« 
Bophic  morality,  do  not  attempt  to  drag  down  Theosophy  to  the  vulgar 
gase,  which  blinded  by  superstition  and  ignorance  cannot  but  fail  to 
understand  its  true  significance. 

K.  C,  M, 
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THE    SECRET   DOCTRINE   AND   CASTES. 
TO  TUB  EDITOR. 

This  marvellous  book  of  Madame  Blavainkj,  in'two  Yolumes,  bas  sbeda 
flood  of  lif2:lifc  on  the  religions  beliefs  and  practices  of  all  countries.     It 
does  not  do  however  sufficient  justice  to  India,  or  Bharata  Khandam,  as 
the  Land  of  Castes^     All  the  races  and  sub-raoes  of  all  rounds  have  a 
habitation  in  India  for  every  Elalpam  or  day  of  Brabma.     Hence  the 
Hindus  are  tenacious  of  caste  while    picturing  the    state  of    casteless 
happiness  out  of  India.  The  four  principal  castes  represent  the  four  Root- 
races  partaking  of  the  nature   of  Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Earth,  while  the 
aub-castes  represent  the  sub-races.  While  everywhere  in  the  world  cross- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the   cause  of  evolutionary  development, 
it  is  only  in  India  that  caste-mixing  is  held  to  be  a  sin.     "  Sankara 
Narak^yaiva,  Kulaghnanam  Kulasyacha,''    as  observed    by  Arjuua  to 
Sri  Krishna.    India  is  groaning  under  the  sin  of  *'  Sankaram"  at  present 
(or  crossing)  and  the  Puranas,  as  well  as  the  Bhagavatam  distinctly 
prophecy  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  four  castes  by  the  Kalki 
avatar.     Madame  Blavatsky  only  alludes  to  this  avatar  as  ushering  ia 
the  7th  sub-race  of  righteous  Buddhists,  but  the  Puranas  distinctly  call 
the  avatar   the   son  of  a  Brahman   by  name  **  Vishnu- Yasa"    in    the 
*'  Tamprapurny"  (or  Tinnevelly)  district,  and  allude  to  two  Kshatriya 
Hahatmas  in  *'  Kalapa  Gramam/'  north  of  the  Himalayas,  as  the  founders 
of  future  Solar  and  Lunar  kingly  houses.     The  corruption  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Brahman  caste  always  leads  to  an  avatar,  for,  "  Dharmasam- 
rakshanarthaya  Sambhavami  Yuge  Yuge,"  avatars  take  place  in  time  to 
restore  the  purity  of  the  Brahman  caste  who,  it  may  be  observed  here, 
are  the  sons  and  pupils  of  the  adepts  for  the  religious  (though  exoteric) 
instruction  of  mankind.    So  Sri  Rama  after  the  conquest  of  Ravana  re- 
established the  Gaste-Dharma  in  India :  "  Chaturvarnyam  cha  lokesmin, 
sve  sve  dharme  niyokshyati,"     So  did  Sri  Kristna  after  the  conquest  of 
Kamsa  and  others,  and  bo  will  Kalki  restore  the  Krita  Yuga  order  and 
contentment.      Movements  prompted    by   Kali  or   "  Sankaram"   only 
qnicken  the  advent  of  KalH,  and  in  that  sense  the  so-called  social  re- 
formers are  working  unconsciously  in  the  interests  of  the  Orthodox  castes. 
My  object  in  writing  this  is  only  to  elicit  Madame  B.'s  views  of  Kalki 
avatar  in  relation  to  the  caste-organization   in  India,     The  Sanscrit 
scriptures  clearly  say  that  Kalki  will  destroy  or  drive  out  of  India  the 
anti-caste  followers  of  Kali — vide  the  12th  adhyagam  of  the  Bhagavatam. 
That  is  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  Hindu  castes  who  are  so  mildly  dying 
out  to  be  born  again  in  Kalki's  time.  I  know  missionary  and  Buddhistic 
interpi^eters  of  the  Sanscrit  scriptures  have  an  easy  way  of  disposing 
of   verses  in  favor  of  the  castes  by  calling  them  interpolations  by  the 
Brahman  priests.     Bat  this  is  not  a  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  because  there  is  an  immense  deal  said  in  those  very  scriptures 
against  castes  and  about  caste  degeneration,  which  the  castes  do  not  con- 
sider to  be  additions  by  their  enemies.    The  '*  Bhagavat-Gita"  gives  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  four  castes  with  their  mutual  obligations 
and  the  manner  of  their  attaining  **  Sid  hi*'  in  the  service  of  the  same 
god.  And  this  Gita  is  accepted  by  Adwaites  and  Dwities  and  appreciated 
as  genuine  Mahatmic  teaching  by  the  Buddhists  also.     So  I  do  not  think 
with  the  bad  Aryans  of  English  culture  that  the  caste-syetem  is  doomed 
for  ever,  never  to  flourish  again  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Kalki  avatar.     But  I  believe  that  the  Brahman  caste  is  formed  or  made 
by  the  Himalayan  Bi*otherhood  out  of  any  tribe  or  nation,  and  that  in 
this  sense  the  Brahmans  of  India  will  receive   accessions  from  European 
and  American  ranks,  and  have  their  Yogic  sight  and  power  renewed. 

A.  Sankariau^  f»  t.  s. 
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TO  THE   EDITOR, 

I  have  been  a  silent  watcher  of  the  Theosophical  movement  in  this 
ooantry  e^er  sinoe  its  advent.  I  have  long  felt  a  donbt— an  honest 
doubt — and  I  assure  yon  that  I  am  no  caviller,  as  I  have  often  been  taken 
for  by  persons  professing  to  know  all  abont  the  Aryan  religions  and 
philosophies — as  to  how  the  system  of  caste  in  its  rigid  form  as  it  is 
now— and  I  believe  it  has  been  so  even  in  the  days  of  Krishna*— is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  altruistic  teaching  of  the  Bhagavadgita.  I  revere 
this  book  and  have  a  great  mind  to  follow  its  t«eachings.  There  is 
this  thorn  in  my  way,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  help  me 
with  a  solution-^  or  some  one  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable 
magazine. 

B,  K.  Narataniah,  f.  t.  s. 

Ch'Utur, 


THE   PROVINCE    OF   THEOSOPHY. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Tn  the  August  issue  of  your  much  esteemed  Journal  appeared  an 
article  headed  "  The  Province  of  Theosophy,"  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  earnest  members  of  this  branch. 

The  rule  prohibiting  Fellows  to  mix  in  politics  as  such,  is  so  whole- 
some, and  has  hitherto  worked  so  well,  that  we  naturally  look  with 
apprehension  to  the  writer's  trying  to  twist  its  plain  meaning  into 
what  is  eommonly  called  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  lawyer's  inter- 
pretation. 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  one's  concerning  himself  in 
.politics  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  we  still  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  proper,  safe  or  convenient,  for  Fellows  to  drag  our  Society  into 
a  political  programme,  and  thereby  to  give  some  of  its  enemies  a  plau- 
sible plea  for  attacking  it  through  its  fouuders  and  leaders.  We  shall 
suooeed  to  secure  all  that  is  good  if  we  have  fellow-feeling,  humanity 
.and  good-will ;  otherwise  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  politics  of  the  day 
would  end  in  the  dream  of  Alnascer. 

Instead  of  politics,  which  are  of  the  earth,  let  earnest  members  and 
leaders  of  the  Society  spread  the  Divine  idea  of  Brotherly  Love,  Unsel- 
fishness and  Charity^  and  a  better  day  shalf  dawn  for  this  world  than 
has  been  witnessed  since  many  a  dynasty  of  kings  have  ruled  over 
this  earthly  globe. 

Most  faithfully, 

Kalt  Prosovna  Mukarjeb,  p.  t.  s. 

Berhampore,  Bengal.  Nafar  Das  Rot,  f.  t.  s. 

[Our  estdemed  correspondentiB  shonid  remember  that  it  is  "  Fellows,  as  sacli,*' 
'and  not  polietcs,  as  suehf  that  the  old  Bnle  speaks  of  ;  moreover  they  hardly  seem 
to  have  caught  the  drift  or  sensed  the  spirit  of  the  article  in  question.  It  distinctly 
disavowed  the  idea  of  "  dragging  the  Society  into  a  political  programme,"  or  the 
wish  to  **  devote  onrselves  to  the  politics  of  the  day."  And  it  did  not  say  a  word 
against  spreading  "  the  divine  idea  of  brotherly  love,  unselfishness  and  charity.*' 
It  is  easy  enough  to  sit  still,  shnt  one's  eyes,  and  glow  all  over  with  these  highly 
commendable  sentiments,  and  the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  the  article  was  the 
idea  that  these  feelings  should  be  actively  utilised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
world.  If  it  were  a  case  of  alternatives, — if  the  Fellows  had  to  choose  between 
cultivating  noble  sentiments  in  themselves  and  introducing  those  sentimeoia  into 
practical  life, — there  might  be  reason  to  pause ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  raise  one's  personal  ethical  standard,  and  also  that  of  the  country  to  which  one 
belongs  ;  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  latter  can  help  following  the  former  as  a 
legitimate  and  natural  eiSect,  unless  "  inhibited"  by  selfishness  and  cowardice.— £d.] 
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THEBB  IS  NO  BELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TEUTH. 
UPamily  'motto  of  the  Haharajahs  of  Benares.J 


EVERYONE  has  beard  of  Golonal  Bobert  O.  IngemoII,  tb« 
Apostieof  religious  liberty,  and  the  hete  lioire  of  the  Chrifltian 
Clergy;  but  few  people  otit«ide-  of  America  are  aware  of  the 
wonderful  work  wfaioh  he  has  4one  single-handed^  in  the  intereeta  o{ 
the  cause  which  he  champions.  Everyone  should  know  of  this  work> 
for  not  only  is  it  uniquo^  but  so  also  is  the  man  who  has  done  it.  There 
probably  nerer  wasa  great  reHgious  ref  ormer--*as  IngersoU  certainly 
deserves  to  be:  i^koned«-^]97hp  stands  out  from  his  contemporaries 
and  surroundings  more  strongly  and  individaally  than  does  '^  tha 
great  uMteVor  one  who  has  exerpised  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
the  world  of  thought  in  so  short  a  time.  IngersoU  stands  alone,  a 
coloeaal  personality.  He  is. absolutely  independent  of  any  body« 
society  or  ohuToh.    He  stands  at  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the  legal 

Eof esaiony  and  is  generally  accounted  to  be  without  a  peer  as  ai 
stnrer,  orator  and  wit.  The  personal  friend  of  almost  all  th^ 
leading  men  of  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  of  the  women,  of  the  children,  the  advocate  of  sunshiuo 
and  purity,  of  honesty  and  kindness,  in  every  department  of  life, 
IngersoU  could  uot  but. have  a  very  large  following,  and  an 
influence  that  extends  far  beyond  his  actual  admirers  and  disciples. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  a  kind  of  natural,  undogmatio 
religion,  with  a  kind  of  ttnyrpitteQ  creed,  chiefly  of  a  negative  cha^ 
factor,  but  it  is  not  his  beliefs,  but  the  man  himself,  who  has  the 
real  influence  with  his  generation. 

IngersoU  is  a  man  of  powerful  physique ;  he  has  passed  the  mid- 
dle ago,  but  is  as  active  in  body  and  as  youthful  in  mind  as  a  man 
of  thirty.  In  private  Ufe  he  is  the  personification  of  kindness  and 
good  nature,  and  is  ever  babbling  over  with  wit  and  mirth.  H'ih 
happi4icss  iii  his  domestic  rclatiuns  has  become  proverbial  in  thp 
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United  States ;  as  has  also  his  unostentations  generosity^  both  in 
time  and  moucy^  to  those  who  are  yictims  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance. 

To  understand  IngersoII  personally  is  to  understand  his  ideas  of 
life^  and  of  the  things  of  life;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  get  some 
idefil  of  thelnan^-w^  shall  ^noto  passages  ovt-of-i various  "lectares** 
of  Jiii  which  are: either^  descriptive  or  indicative  of 'l}is  pharacteri 
They  will  then  be  able  to  perceive  Tiow  it  is  that  even  when  people 
do  not  agree  with  Colonel  IngersoU's  religions  or  irreligious 
opinions,  th^y  cannot,  help  ad;niriug  and  respecting  the  great- 
hearted and  large-minded  sentiments  he  oontinually  expresses. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  it  is  to  Colonel  lugersoU  in  a 
very  large  measure  that  the  Spiritualists  owe  the  immunity  from 
social  and  religious  peirsecution  which  they  enjoy  in  the  United 
SStatcs,  for  he  has  '  contributed  more  than  any  iDaii  since 
Voltaire  to  break  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make  the  masses 
tolerant  of  drfference  of  opinion.  How  great  service  he  has- similarly 
rendered  to  Theosophy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  at  present^ 
but  probably  we  owe  him  as  large  a  debt  as  do  the  Spiritualists. 
IngersoU  in  the  United  States- and  Bradlaugh  in  England  are  like 
sturdy  backwoodiimen,- who,  with  their  sljarp  axes  and  brawny 
arms,  have  cleared  away  the  poisonous  jungles  of  prejudice  and 
felled  the  forests  bf  error,  leaving  tl-e  country  open  to  a^ir  and  slgr 
for  others  to  cover  with  palaces.  From  the  followiug  quotations 
the  reader^  will  be  able  to  form  a  bettor  estimate  of  Celoael  IngersoU 
thsui  from  anything  which  a  secoud  party  could  indite* 


IngersoII  states  his  posiHon  thus.:-^ 

For  one,  1  expect  to  do  my  own  thinking.  Aad  I  will  take  my 
oath  this  minute  that  I  will  express  what  thoughts  I  have^ 
honestly  and  sincerely.  I  am  the  slave  of  ho  man  and  of  no 
organisation,  t  stand  under  the  blue  sky  iiBd  the  stais,  nndev 
the  infinite  flag  of  nature,  the  peer  of  erery  human  being.  Staud<< 
ing  as  I  do  in  the  presence  of  the  Unknown,  I  have  the  same 
right  to  guess  as  though  I  had  been?  through  iWe  theological 
seminaries.  I  have  as  much  interest  in  the  great  absorbing 
queatfoiis  of  origin  and  destiny  as  though  I  had  D  J)»  or  L  Jj  J)«  at 
the  end  of  my  name.** 

Se  ininuh  to  help  others  to  thhik  r— 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  say  my  say,  I  shall  da  it  kindly, 
distinctly,  but  I  am  going  to  it.  I  know  there  are  thousands  of 
men  who  substantially  agree  with  me,  but  who  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  express  their  thoughts.  They  are  poor ;  they  are  in 
business;  and  they  know  that  should  they  tell  their  honest 
thought,  persons  ^riU  refuse  to  patronise  them — to  trade  with 
thom  ;  they  wish  to  get  bread  for  theil'  little  children;  they 
wish  to  take  care  of  their  wives;  they  wish  to  have  homes  and 
the  comforts  of  life.     Every  such,  person  is  a  certificate  of  the 

•These  uumbci-5  refer  to  tlic  Lecture  from  -which  taken,    See  jpa<?c  72. 
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moatiness  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  And  yet  I  do 
jiot  bl^me  theee  people  for  not  expressing  their  thought.  I  say  to 
them ;  "Keep  your  ideas  to  yourselves ;  foed  and  clothe  the  ' uhe^ 
you  love;  I  will  do  your  talking  for  you.  The  churcL cannot 
touch  ;  cannot  crush ;  cannot  starve ;  cannot  stop  or  stay  me  ;  1 
will  express  your  thoughts/" 

He  declares  his  independence  in  these  words  :— 

So  far  as  I  am  Goacemed,  I  hare  made  up  mv  mind  that  no 
organisation,  secolar  or  religious  shall  own  me.  I  nave  made .  up 
my  mind  that  no  necessity  of  bread,  or  roof,  or  raiment  shall  evei; 
put  a  padlock  on  my  lips.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  no 
hope,  no  preferment',  no  honor,  no  wealth,  shall  ever  make  me  for 
one  moment  swerve  from  what  I  really  believe,  no- matter  whether 
it  18  to  my  immediate  interest,  as  one  would  think,  or  not.  And 
while  I  live,  I  am  going  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  my  fellow* 
men  who  have  not  been  as  fortanate  as  I  have  been.  1  shal^  talk 
on  their  side,  I  shall  vote,  on  their  side,  and  do  what  little  I  9an 
to  convince  men  that  happiness  does  not  lie  in  tlie  direction  of 
great  wealthy  but  in  the  airection  of  achievement  far  the  good  of 
themselves  and  for  the  £;ood  of  their  fellow^men.  I  shall  do  what 
little  I  can  to  hasten  the  day  when  this  earth  shall  be  covered 
with  homes,  and  when  by  tibe  fireside  of  the  world  shall  sit  ha^py 
fathers  and  mothers  and  children.' 

The  follouing  are  hie  objects  and  aims  ;— 

I  am  doing,  in  a  very  feeble  way  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  ptill 
endeavouring,  according  to  my  idea,  to  make  this  world  just  a 
little  better ;  to  give  ^  little  more  liberty  to  men,  a  little  more 
liberty  to  women.  I  believe  in  the  government  of  kindness.;  I 
believe  in  truth,  hi  investigation,  in  free  thought.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  hand  of  want  will  be  eternally  extended  in  the  world;  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  prison  will  for  ever  soar  the  gtound  ;  1  do 
not  believe  that  th&  shadow  of  the  gallows  will  for  ever  curse  the 
«ar& ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  always  be  true  that  the  men 
who  do  the  mo^t.work  will  have  the  least  to  wear  and  the  least  to 
eat.  I  4q  belv^ve  that  the  time  will  come  when  liberty  and  mor^lity 
and  }iiftttoe,  like  the. rings  of  Saturn,  will  surround  the  world  ^  that 
the  world  will  be  better,  aiud  every  trne  mau  and  every  free  man 
will  do  what  lie  ofin  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  religion  of  human 
adraaGemept.V 

Be  advocates  only  thoife  things  which  wlU  do  good  ;— * 

If  I  understand  myself,  X  advocate  only  tlie  doctrines  that  in  my 
judgment  will  make  thia  world  liappier  and  bettei^.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  advocate  only/tho^e  things  that  will  make  a  man  a  bettei? 
citiaen,  a  better  father^  a  kinder  husband — that  will  make  a  Ycoman 
a  better  wife,  a  better  mother— doctrines  that  will  fill  every 'home 
with  Stt^hine  and  *wi^t  joy.  And  if  I  believed  that  anything  I 
ahould  say  to-day  would  hare  any  other  possible  tendency,  I  would 
Btog,».  ^^    .  ._  ^..  ^  ,  ,       ^      *     ; 
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Dogmatiim  IngersoU  repudiahs  itUerly  :-^ 
I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  wliat  all  the  truth  is.  I  do  not  pret&t\A 
to  have  fathomed  the  abyss,  nor  to  have  floated  on  outstretched 
wings  level  With  the  dim  heights  of  thought.  I  simply  plead  for 
freedom.  I  denounce  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  slav^.  I  itsk 
for  light  and  air  for  the  souls  of  men.  I  say :  take  off  those  chains 
—break  those  manacles — ^free  tfcose  limbs — release  that  brain  !     I 

{►lead  for  the  right  to  think— rto  reason — to  investigate. .  I  ask 
hat  the  future  may  be  enriohed  With  the  honest  thought's  of  men. 
I  implore  every  human  being  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  pro^ 
gress.* 

Be  gives  tcs  the  aum-total  of  His  doctrine  ;-*-r 
This  is  my  doctrine.    Give  ©very  othor  homaii  being  every  right 
yoQ  claim  for  yourself.    Keep  yonrjuind  Crpen  to  the  influence  of 
nature.    Keceive  new  thoughts  with, hospitality.    Ij^t  us  a^vanpe/ 

What  his  religion  i^,  and  'tffhat  kishible  >**- 

Liberty  is  my  religiota.  Everything  tbat  is  true,  every  good 
thought,  every  beautiful  thing,  every  self-denying  action — all  Wiea6 
make  my  Bible.  Every  bubble,  every  fetar,'  are  passages  in  in^ 
Bible.  A  constellation  is  a  chapter.  Every  shining  World  is  a 
part  of  it.  Yon  cannot  interpolate  it ;  you  cannot  change  tt.  It  ift 
the  same  for  ever.  My  Bible  is  all  that  speaks  to  man,  fiverr 
violet,  every  blade  of  grass,  every  tree,  <&very  mountain  crowned 
with  snow,  every  star  that  shines,  evei^  throb  of  love,  every  honest 
act,  all  that  is  good  and  true  combined,  make  my  Bible,  and  upon 
that  book  I  stand.^  ''     ! 

.  The  church  that  Ingersott  helon^s  to  ;— 
I  belong  to  the  great  churoh  that  holdsi  the  world  within  ita 
starlit  aisles ;  that  claH»«^  the  great  and  good  of  every  race  an^ 
elime;  tiiafr  finds  with  jc^  the- gr^^in  of  gold  in  every  (»*eed,  and 
floods  With  light  &Bd  love  ^e  germs  ot  go^  in  every  soul^* 

Be  believes  in  "  intellectual  hx>^itaUi'i^'  :^—  r.i 

I  believe  in  intellectual  lio^pitality.  t  l6v^  i^eln  thiit  kave  ar'Kttll^ 
iiorizon  to  their  minds— i-a  little  8|:y,'a  litfcW  scope.- 1  hfete  Itnything 
that  is  narrow  and  pinched  and  withered  and  nieall  and  ct^wUto|^, 
and  that  is  willing  to  live  on -dust.  I  believe  in  oreaiitigf4Miiph  »& 
atmosphere  that  things  will  bursl;  Intc^  blossom.  I  believe  in  gt>bd 
will,  good  health,  go^  fcJH'dWsHij^,  -^o^dfeblidg^^hd if  th(Hre  is  any 
God  on  the  earth,  or  in  heaven,  let  ns  hope  uiat  he  WiH  be^g^nei^ 
ous  and  gprand-  Do  you  aiot  £ee  what,  ihe-  effepfc  wi}l  ^  ?  I  am 
not  cursing  you  because  you  are  tt  Methodiat^  ana  not  damning 
you 'because  you  are  a  G&thbl{(),  6]^t)^a;nseyotiave«iil3iiiB^;  a 
good  man  is  more  than  all  6f:  these.  The^gnrndest  of  ail  thiBgiiijis 
to  be  in  the  highest  and  n6btest  ^t\k0  ^  lirinXk.*'  \  ,V   .  ./ 

Be  helieves  al$Q  in  intellectual  hinesty' :*^  -  .::«t:.-.- 

L^t  each  one  be  true  to  himi^elf  •  Ko  matter  whkt  hij^  class^;  nb 
matter  what  bis  circmnstance(^,let  hinx  t^lVhis  thotighlf.*  'Don't  Iftt 
his  class  bribe  him.  Don't' let  him  talk  like  a  "batlkef '  becatiHe  'he 
ia  a  banker.    Don't  let  him  talk  like  the  rest  of  the  merchatitk 


because  he  is  a  merclianfc.  Let  him  be  tme  to  the  htrtnan  race 
instead  of  to  his  Uttle  basiaess-^be  troe  to  the  ideal  in  hin  hcTart 
and  brain^  instead  of  to  his  little  present  and  a{){>areQt  seUi6bneii$— ^ 
let'him  ha^e-a  larger  aad  mora  inieUigfent  selfishnesB,  not  a  nanrow 
and  ignorant  one.' 

Hi8  dympatKies  hre  with  the  ^corMng  *mm  r— • 
My  sympathies  are  with  the  poor.  WTy  sympjithies  are  with  the 
working  men  of  the  United  States.  Understand  me  distinctly,  t 
am  not  an  Anarchist.  Anarchy  is  this  reaction  from  tyranny.  I 
mm  not  a  So<naKst.  X  am  not  a  uommmiist.  I  am  ah  IndiYidu&list. 
I  do  not  beliete  in  tyvanay  of  govemtnent,  bnt  I  do  believe  in 
jnstioe  as  between  man  and  man.' 

The  woriihg  m&mnaJce  a  niztum  grtat  :— 
What  has  made  this  country  1  I  say  again,  liberty  and  labor. 
What  would  we  be  without  labor  ?  1  want  every  farmer,  whed 
ploughing  the  rustling  com  of  June-— while,  mowing  in  the  per- 
fnm^  fields — to  feel  that  he  is  adding  to  tbe  wealth  and  glory  of 
Ihe  United  States*  I  want  every  mecbasrio'-^eTery  ikeai  of  toil,  to 
know  ami  feel  that  he  is  keeping  iibe  cars  runuing^  the  telegraph 
wires  in  the  air ;  that  he: is  maian^  theretatnes  and  painting  th^ 

Jictnres;  that  he  is  writing  and  ptiniinr  the  bookls ;  that  h^  i^ 
elping  to  fill  the  world  with  honori  with  happiness,,  with  love  and 
law,' 

He  thanJca  ihe  heti^0jd(ym  of  'mmkind  ;-**-< 

I  thaxdc  the  inventors^  the  discoverers,  the.thsnkeni.  ;  I  thank 

Columbus  and  Magellan,    I  thank  Galileo^  and.  CopernScufi,  and 

Kepler,   and  Descartes,  and  Newton,  apd  Ija  place.      I  Uiank 

Locke,  and  Hume,  and  Bacon,   an4  Bhakspere^  and  Rant,  and 

Fichte,  and  Liebnitz,  and  Goethe.    I 'thank  Fulton,  and  Watte, 

.and  Volta,  and  Galvani,  and  Frankliti, '  and  Morse,   who  made 

lighting  the  tnessengert)f  nrnin.    I  thank  Humboldt',  the  Shieikspet^ 

of  science!     I  thank  Crompton  and  Arkwright,  from  who^e  brains 

leaped  the  loQins  and  spindles  that  clothe  the'world.    I  thank 

Luther  fot  protecting  against  the  abuses  of  the.  church,  tod  I 

^tenounde  hini  because  he  wafe  the  enemy  of  liberty.'   I  tha^k 

tJalVln  for  wrtting  a  book  in  favoiit"'  <^  religious  freedom,  and  1 

'abhol*  him  because  he  burned  "Servettis.    J  thank  Knox  lor  refeist- 

inng  episcopal  per^ecntion,  and  1  hate  hitti  because. he  persecuted 

in  his  turn.    1  thank  the  Puritans  for  saying :  ''  ResistanOe  t6 

tyrants  is  obedience- to  Gi>d/'  and  yet  I  am  otaipelled  to  si^  that 

WB^j  were  tyrants,  themaelveft*    I  thank  Thomas  Paine  because  he 

;Was.a  believer  in  liberty,;  and  because  he  did  as  much  to  make 

mj  Goontxy  free  aa  any  other  human  being.,^  X.  thank  VoUair0, 

iliai  gveat  man  who,  for  half  a  century,. was  the  intellectui^l 

empex^  lof  EarppO)  and  who,  from  liis'throae  at  the  loot  oi  the 

Alps,  pointed  tise  finger  of  -scom  at;  every  hypocrite  in  Christen^ 

dom.    I  thank  Darwin^  Haeckel  and  Biichner,  Spencer,  l^ndall 

and  Huxley,  Draper,  Lechy  and  Buckle,    t  thank  the  inventors, 

nOtediatfi^^^mi^Sii^hd  <ftinkl^i<s,  the'SeieatistB^    tbe    ezploiwsi    I 

lluMdcili^teiM^ittittioas  who  have  toiledi' 
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Hsatatea  how  men  should  search  for  truth  .;-r  , 

"  In  the  search  for  truth — that  ever jthing  in  xiature  se^ms  to 
hide-^man  needs  the  assiatanee  of  all  hia  'fae«lties»  , .  i All  !the 
seiid^s  shonld  be  awake.  Humor  should  carry  a  torch>  Wit  .should 
give  its  sudden  light.  Candor  should  hold  the  scales.  Reason^  the 
final  arbiter,  should  put  hia  royal,  stamp  on  every  factj  and 
Memory,  with  a  miser  s  care,  should  keep  and  guard  the  mental 
gold."  ...'... 

He  prefers  aciivity  to  inaction  :— 

The  religionist  of  to-day  wants  the  ship  of  his  soul  to  lier  at  the 
wharf  of  orthodoxy  and  rot  in  the  sun..  He.delights  to  h^|lr  the  sail! 
of  old  opinions  flap  against  the  masts  of  oldcreeds*  He  loves  ,to  se^ 
the  joints  and  sides  open  and  gape  in  the  sun^  s^nd  it  is  a  kind  4~)i  bliss 
for  him  to  repeat  again  and  again  :  '^  Do  not  disturb  my  opinions. 
Do  not  unsettle  my  mind,  I  have  it  all  made  up,  and  I  want  no  infi- 
delity. Let  me  go  backward  rather  than  forwarid/**  '  '  / 
He  prefers  the  high  seas  to  the  wharf  : —                          :    . 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  wish  to  be  out  on  the  high  .seas.'  I 
wish  to  take  my  chances  with  wind,  and  wave,  and  star.  And  I  had 
rather  go  down  in  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  storm,  than  to  rot 
in  any  orthodox  harbour  whatever.* 

The  storm  of  thought  is  better  than  the  talm  of  ignoraitce  : — 

Give  me  the  storm  and  tempest  of  thought  and  action,  rather  than 
the  dead  calm  of  ignorance  and  faith !  BaniBh  me  from  Eden  when 
you  will;  bat  first  let  me  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  kno^ledgeP 

He  rejoices  that  man  is  advancihg  :— ^  *   /     '    ' 

After  all  I  had  rather  belong  to  arac^  thatiBtartedfrom  t^.fik4l- 
less  vertebrates  in,  the  dim  Laurenti^n  seas,,  vertebrates  .w]gglin|^ 
without  knowing  why  they  wiggled,  swimming  Tfjlthout  knowing 
wher<3  they  were  going,  but  that  \n  some  wajr  began  to  dprelop,  aqa 
.began  to  get  a  little  higher  |t.nd  alittle  higher  in  the  393^0  of  e^i^'^t/^ne^ 
thait  C9.me'up  by  degrees  through  xAillions  of  ages,  tl^qugh  all.tHe 
,a4inial  world,  through  all  that  crawls  ^ndswimaanflfloatsandj.Qlimbs 
and  walks,  and  finally  produced  thi^  gentioxnaniii  the  dpgTpnij j  ,apH 
then  from  this  inan^  getting  a  little  graoider,  and  each.one,belQ>r/:aU- 
ing  ev^ry  o^e  wjio  had  made  a  little  advance^  an  infidel  or  aif  atKoist 
• — for  in  the.  history  of  this  world  the  man  who  is  a-headhas  ^alwjvys 
,  been  called  a  heretic* 

Se  accepts  death  a»  a  eoftditioniof  progress  ;-*-        '  t 

'  For  my  part,  1  am  glad  there  was  death  in  thik  world,  beci%n'6e  that 
gave  me  a  cTia^ce.  Somebody  had  "to  die  to  give  me  i^oih, 'ted 
when  iliy  turn  comes  PlI  be  willing  to  let  somebody  tfbe  take 'injr 
place.  TBttt  whether  there  is  another 'life  or  not;  if  flie»<*a8i3?*iy 
'being  who  gave'me  this,  I  shall  thank  him*"-ft'oiiittefcdtt0^^^1toy 
heart,  because,  upon  the  whole,  my  life  has  been  jojri"  '  ^  '  ''' 
.  Be  Sesires  no  future  life  without  liberty  ^—'  '  ,   *' 

u    I  .wont  no  heaven  for  which  I  must  give  ipy  reaaoiiyi  i^d«i¥> 
bappiness  in  exchange  for  my  liberty^  a^i  A0.iw]nQi:Mlit^(ii^.d9T 
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mands  the  snirender  of  my  individuality.  Better  vot  in  the  wmdow- 
less  tomb,  to  ivhicli  there  is  no  door  bat  the  red  month  oi  the 
pallid  worm,  than  wear  the  jewelled  collar  even  of  a  god." 

Se  tells  as' the  real  object  of  his  attacks  : — 

I  attack  the  mo^^^tersj  tl^e  phaixton\3  of  imagination  that  have 
ruled  the  whole  world.* 

He  defends  the  honesty  of  his  motives  :— 

Is  it  honest  in  Dr.  CoUjer  to  assail  my  motive  ?  Let  him  answer 
inj  argument.  Is  it  honest  and  fair  in  him  to  say  I  am  doing  a  cer^ 
tain  thing  because  it  is  popular  ?  Has  it  got  to  this,  that  ill  this 
Christian  country  where  they  have  preached  every  day  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  sermons^ — has  it  got  to  this,  that  infidelity  is  so 
popular  in  the  United  States  ?  '  If  it  has,  I  take  courage.  And  I 
not  only  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  but  the  day  is  here.  Think 
of  it !  A  minister  tells,  me  in  this  yfear  of  grace,  1879/  that  a  man 
is  an  infidel  simply  that  he  may  be  popular.  -  I  am  glad  of  it." 

He  gives  us  the  reason  of  his  popularity  .*^ 

*  What  a  commentary  on  the  Christian  religion  f  that,  after 
they  have  been  preaching  it  for  1,600  or  1,S)0  yea»s,  a  man 
attacks  it  for  the  sake,  of  popularity,  a  man  attacks  it  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  applause ;  when  I  eomnieiiced  to  speak  upon 
this  subject,  there  was  no  appreciable  applause ;  most  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  differed  from  me  ;  and  I  was  denounced  as  thongfa  I  had 
been  a  wild  beast.  But  I  have  lived  to  see  the  majority  of  the 
men  and  women  of  intellect  in  the  United  States  on  my  side  ;  I 
have  lived  to  see  thb  church  bent  her  creed  ;  I  have  lived  to  see 
ministers  apologise  in  public  for  what  they  preached  ;  and  a  great 
and  glorious  woric  is  going  on  •  until,  in  a  little  while,  yon  will  not 
find  one  of  them^*  unless  it  is  some  old  petrifaction  of  the  red- stone 
period,  who  will  admit  that  he  ever  believed  in  the  Trinity,  in  the 
Atonement,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Agony,  The  religion 
{^reached  in  the  pulpits  does  not  satisfy  the  intellect  of  America^ 
and  if  Dr.  Thomas  wishes  to  know  why  people  go  to  hear  infidelity, 
it  is  this:  Because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  orthodox  Christianity 
of  the  day.  That  is  the  reason.  They  are  beginning  to  hold  it 
in  contempt." 

He  belongs  to  the  "  republic  of  intellectual  liberty^'  :— 

I  am  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  thought.  In  the  realm  of 
mind,  every  one  is  monarch  ;  every  one  is  robed,  sceptred,  and 
crowned,  and  every  one  wears  the  purple  of  authority.  I  belong  to 
the  republic  of  intellectual  liberty,  and  only  those  are  good  citi- 
zens of  that  republic  who  depend  upon  reason  and  upon  persuasiouj 
and  only  those  are  traitors  who  resort  to  brute  force." 
He  sympathizes  with  all  loving  and  tender  souls  ;— 

While  utterly  discarding  all  oreeds,  and  denying  the  truth  of  all 
religions,  there  is  neither  in  my  heart  nor  upon  my  lips  a  sneer  for 
the  hopeful,  loving  and  tender  souls  who  believe  that  from  all  this 
discord  will  result  a  perfect  harmony ;  that  every  evil  will  in  some 
mystei'ious  way  become  a  good,  ^and  that  above  and  over  all  there 
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iaa  b^mg  who^  in  some  wajr,  'will  reclaim  and  glorify  eveiy  one  o£ 
^0^  eiiildr^A  ojE  Biea;bot>  for.  those  who  Ii^e^tlessly  try  to  prove 
that  salv^atiou  i^  almost  impossible ;  that  d^^i^D^tion  is  always  cer-* 
taiu  ;  that  the  high  way  of  the  universe  leads  to  hell ;  who  fi^  life 
with  fear  and  death  with  horror ;  who  curse  the  cradle  and  mock 
the  tomb^  it  is  im|iosaible  to  entertoin  other  than  feelings  of  pity^ 
contempt,  and  scorn." 

He  tells  tL8  why  the  clergy  assail  him  :— 

JSTow^  my  crim^  has  be^n  this  :  I  have  insisted  that  the  Bible  is 
pot  the  word  of  God.  I  have  insisted  that  we  should  not  whip 
our. children.  J  bave  insisted  that  we  should  treat  our  wives  as 
loving  equals.  I  have  denied  that  God — if  there  is  any  God- 
ever  upheld  polygamy  and  slavery.  I  have  denied  that  God  ever 
told  his  generals  to  kill  innocent  babes  and  tear  ^.nd  rip  open 
women  with  the  sword  of  war.  I  have  denied  that,  and  for  .t^^t^ 
I  have  been  assailed  by  the  glergy  of  the  United  States  •** 

Another  reason  why  the  clergy  dislike  him  :— 

',  .  I  emi^htatic^Uy  deny  that  God  ever  signed  or  sealed  a  oomtais« 
eioa  appoiAting  His'  Satanic  Majesty  Goveraor^Gen^al  over  at) 
exteusiva  territory  popularly  styled  Hell,  with  absolute  power  to 
torture*  burn,  maim,  boil,  or  roast  at  his  pleasure  the  victims  of  bis 
master's  displeasure  1  I  deny  these  things,  and  for  that  I  am 
^asa^Ued  l»y  the  clergy.  throughoutJ  the  United  Slates  t'* 

In  afuthite  paper  we  shall  see  how  curiously  Colonel  IngersolVB 
intuitions  take  nifn  in  the  ditection  of  theoso^hy. 

S.  S. 
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.  f  The  naniWai  fkUoohed  to  the  abovio  qaotatioqs  rofor  to  the  lollowiog Jeotoref 
ai^4  p9-mphlet8,  some  of  which  are  now  oat  of  print : — I,  Libertv  of  Man*  Woman 
an4  Chi^d.  2,  Bt^aking  the  Fetters.  3)  Bocial  t^lvdtion,  4,  ghosts.  5,  Defeuca 
bt  Free  Thought.  45f,  ReHgioa  of  the  Mature*  *  7,  Some  fteasoas  Whj^^  B,  God  and 
Mau.  The  DeeUration  of  Independence  (an  oratioti).  10,  Answer  to  Gladatonet  IK 
Pivine  Vi^ieection.  12,  Take  a  toad  of  your  own.  18 1  Answer  to  Colly er  (quoted 
In  **  Ingerao'i  at  Home").  14,  Providence,  a  Reply  to  the  Preaohow.  15,  What  niut^ 
ve  do  to  bo  fwred  ?    16,  Heroaf ier«    17,  Skulls. 
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PAMALVI  SELECTIONS* 

a  rilHE  Lord  who  is  in  all  things  and  over  every  thing,  and  who 
i  is  subject  to  none,  is  the  omniscient,  and  omnipotent  Maker' 
-— Ahnramazd — the  Master  of  all.  Uncreate,  He  createth  all ;  with- 
out any  relationship,  He  is  Supreme,-  He  subserveth  not  but  is 
the  Lord ;  He  is  not  a  disetple  bat  is  the  Master*  He  wanteth  no- 
thing and  is  all-able ;  He  requireth  no  help,  but  is  the  Protector 
of  all ;  He  is  not  mansion-less,  but  is  a  possessor  of  mansions ; 
He  is  not  a  desirer  of  knowledge,  but  is  himself  the  fountain  of 
all  knowledge;  He  requireth  no  improvement,  but  is  the  Im- 
prover of  all;  He  taketh  not  gifts;  but  is  the  giver  of  all  gifts; 
He  searcheth  not  for  happiness,  but  is  the  source  of  all  happiness ; 
He  wanteth  not  associates  for  help,  but  worketh  by  himself  ;  Ho 
is  not  to  be  judged,  but  is  Judge  of  all.  He  is  not  to  be  moved, 
but  moveth  all ;  supreme  over  all  is  the  maker  Ahuramazd*.  Who, 
through  His  all  comprehending  wisdom,  maketh  all  things  proceed, 
according  to  Law/' 

^'  All  things  come  into  existence  from  '  Non-being''  for  their 
own  proper  work.  Everything  at  its  proper  time  has  a  reason  for 
its  existence.  There  is  nothing  made  at  the  wrong  time.  Things 
thus  come  into  existence  but  not  by  tliemselves'  and  time^  per- 
tains to  these  things  and  nothing  else.  The  self-existeut  is  in 
want  of  nothing.  The  Lord  is  in  everything,  although  he  be  nob 
visible  anywhere.  He  guideth  everything,  and  without  the  wisdom 
of  Ahuramazd  no  one  could  guide  anything/* 

"  The  good  Law,  Asnekhird*  or  Pure  Intention  and  the  spiri- 
tual essence  (Behman)  whence  Asnekhird  proceeds  were  boru 
together  of  Spenamino*-  And  Akoman  (the  evil  mind)  possess- 
ed of  the  blemish  of  Varun  (perverse  reason)  was  born  of 
Ganamino'  who  does  not  belong  to  the  original  Source.*  Evil 
thoughts  come  from  Ganamino,  The  one  that  belongs  to  the  good 
religion  is  known  by  his  reason,  the  help  of  reasou,  ways  accoraing 

*  From  the  Pahalvi  '  Dinkard',  translated  by  Oaator  Peahotaa  Sanj&ni. 

X.  The  idea  of  Ahuramazd  oorresponda  to  that  of  the  XiOgos  or  luhwar,  the  firsb 
manifestation  in  the  universe.  *'  He  is  the  initial  existence  in  the  first  twilight  of 
the  Mahamanvantara,  and  is  a  conscious  spiritnal  essence  spreading  throughout  in- 
finitj  aa  an  abstract  entity.  There  is  but  one  indivisible  and  absolute  omnisoienco 
and  intelligence  in  the  universe  and  this  thrills  throughout  every  atom  and  infine* 
tesimal  point  throughout  the  Kosmos. 

2.  '  Kon  being'  only  to  oar  finite  senses.  In  reality  it  is  from  the  *  all  lie-neas'  thvA 
aU  things  proceed. 

3.  i.  e.,  there  is  a  cause  behlud  them. 

4.  The  succession  of  things  and  events  marks  the  progress  of  time.  The  idea  of 
time  is  relative.  On  th»  spiritusl  plane  there  is  no  Past>  Aresenfc,  or  Future ;  all  i«. 

5 .  The  Avesta  speaks  of  *  Asnya  Khiatu,  the  unborn  intellect  or  intuition  a« 
contrasted  with  Gaosto  sruta  Ehratu^the  Imowledge  acquired  by  hearing  and  lea:  ning. 

6.  Bpenamino  or  the  Spento  Mainyu  of  the  Avesta  is  a  ray  or  foroe  that  prooeedn 
from  Ahuramaod.  It  oorrespoads  to  the  Light  of  the  Logos.  Behman  or  Yohu-Mano 
is  a  form  of  Spenamino  on  the  moral  plane.  The  Cratha  speaks  oi  tho  "  Intellect  of 
Yohu-Mano  which  is  Asnysfchird." 

7.  Ganamino  or  Angra  Mainyu  is  the  contracting  spirit  as  opposed  to  Spenttf 
Maiuyu,  the  expanding  and  all  pervading  spirit.  Ganamino  on  the  moral  piano 
becomes  Akomano  the  Shrii  mind  as  opposed  to  Vohnmano  the  Good  mind. 

8.  Original  source  is  Ainmunasd.  Qanamino  has  no  relationship  with  Ahnramasd. 
He  is  opposed  to  Spento  Mainyn,  whose  opposite  pole  bo  bccomafl  when  difleroatift'*. 
tion  comes  into  full  play  in  t^  mvo'^o* 
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with  reason,  nature  according  with  reason,  and  the  light  of  reason 
that  gives  strength  to    the  wise.     The  good  and  pure  Amsba- 
spends^  have  their  holy  habitation  in  a  person  of  the  good  religion^ 
BO  long  as  there  is  in  him  the  full  sway  of  Asnekhird,  and  the . 
weakening  sway  of  destructive  unreason  is  at  an  end." 

''The  way  to  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  self-ezistent  is 
through  the  two  things  of  high  degree, — Wisdom  and  Faith.  Men 
should  keep  off  from  themselves  two  kinds  of  maladies  of  the  soul, 
viz.,  pride  of  ones-self  and  contempt  for  others.'' 

''Two  invisible  powers  having  relations  with  him  accompany 
every  living  person ;  and  through  them  people  mould  their  lives 
and  hold  two  kinds  of  objects  in  view  and  perform  two  kinds  of 
deeds.  TV  hen  mankind  took  its  birth  through  the  creator  in  the 
invisible*  world,  it  held  no  connection  with  objects  and  deeds  of 
two  kinds,  but  men  having  life  (material)  have  to  do  so  in  this 
world.  And  the  manifestation  of  those  two  kinds  of  objects  and 
actions  has  happened  necessarily  in  this  way,  that  when  by  means 
of  the  senses  the  sights  and  actions  of  this  world  become  manifest 
to  man,  the  two  invisible  powers  doing  the  work  connected  with 
the  origin  of  life  and  having  two  kinds  of  objects  and  two  kinds 
of  actions  enter  into  his  personality.  The  source  of  improvement 
of  all  men  through  this  world  is  the  invisible  power  named 
Spento  Mainyu." 

"  Everything  in  this  world  constantly  tends  to  return  to  its  own 
original  source.     The  original  source  of  fire  is  the  essence  of  fire.*** 

"  Birth  is  a  term  applied  to  the  first  appearance  of  existences 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  power  of  spiritual  existences 
is  manifested  in  this  world  by  the  action  of  force  (invisible). 
Creation  is  a  term  employed  to  ascribe  the  advent  of  the 
heavenly  soul  into  this  wordly  existence,  the  living  body  exists 
through  the  soul  that  supports  it.  In  the  human  body  there 
dwell  spiritual  faculties  which  through  the  guidance  of  the  soul, 
impart  good  sense,  strengthen  virtue  in  him  through  moral 
perceptions,  produce  contentment  through  resignation,  and  promote 
truth  through  intuitive  wisdom/' 

"  The  planting  and  pruning  of  a  tree  are  not  acts  different  from 
one  another,  they  rather  improve  one  another,  for  the  tree  that 
is  planted  is  rendered  suitable  (for  growth)  by  pruning  it  and 
acquires  symmetry.  So  likewise  to  call  death  the  cause  oi  (renew* 
ed)  life  is  (allowable)  for  this  reason  that  through  death,  life  is 
rendered  fit  (for  the  next  world)  or  that  death  is  the  oause  of  the 
perfection  of  life  (through  progress).'* 

''The  good  religion  is  one  that  is  in  correspondence  with 
(spiritual)  intuition,  which  possesses  all  forms  of  wisdom,  is  the 
interpreter  of  superior  knowledge  ennobled  by  its  communication 

1.  The  six  spiritual  forces  proeceding  from  Aburamazd. 

2.  By  mankind  in  the  invisible  world  are  meant  the  human  monads  that  have  yet. 
to  incarnate  as  men.  The  first  raoesof  men  np  to  the  8rd  zaoe  are  again  spirlttial  and 
tiie  earth  they  inhabit  is  in  an  ethereal  state. 

3»    Called  Alar,  the  son  of  Ahuramasd  in  the  Arettiw 
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witli  spiritoal  ezistenceSi  which  has  the  noblest  syBtem  of  morals^ 
which  propounds  the  nobility  of  liberality  and  (mutual)  help  with 
the  felicity  of  the  eternal  life ;  whose  object  is  to  make  its  pro- 
fesaor  an  extoUer  of  the  Deity  and  to  keep  himself  in  obedience  and 
anion  with  his  original  (source.)'' 

N.  D.  K. 
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THE  moon  in  passing  round  the  earth  always  directs  the  same 
face  towards  its  centre  of  revolution. 

While  BO  passing  round  the  earth,  as  it  moves  through  the 
Bodiacal  signs,  these  recede  from  it  or  appear  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that--*always  showing  the  same  surface  to  the  earthy 
it  turns  its  whole  surface  in  succession  to  a  given  point  on  the 
zodiac. 

These  relations  astronomers  have  agreed  to  regard  as  resulting 
from  a  combined  axial  and  orbital  revolution,  under  which  each 
revolution  on  its  axis  exactly  coincides  with  a  single  passage  of 
the  moon  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  here,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  axial  revolution  and  rotation ;  for,  though 
the  moon  necessarily  revolves  on  its  axis  in  describing  its  orbit, 
it  does  not  rotate  on  that  axis.  This  is  self-evident  and  should  not 
need  demonstration,  for  were  the  moon  rotating  as  well  as  revol- 
ving, it  would  progressively  change  its  visible  face — through  the 
participation  of  its  surface  in  the  motion  of  rotation — or  consecu- 
tively exhibit  its  whole  surface  once  to  the  terrestrial  observer 
during  each  complete  rotation,  instead  of  always  directing  the 
same  face  towards  him  :  and  then  the  zodiacal  signs  would  make 
one  entire  recession  round  its  equator  more  than  the  number  of  its 
axial  rotations  in  each  circuit  of  its  orbit.  (This  can  be  experi- 
mentally tested  by  moving  a  circular  body  within  and  round  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  when,  if  not  rotated,  it  will  revolve  on  its  axis 
as  computed  from  a  given  point  of  the  circle  of  comparison,  but 
not  as  computed  from  the  centre  thereof.  But  if  the  moving  body 
now  made  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  its  plane  of  motion,  and 
to  wheel  round  the  centre  of  the  circle,  its  rotating  motion  will  be 
computable  as  well  from  the  centre  as  from  the  circumference 
or  circle  of  comparison — but  then  one  revolution  more  will  be 
computed  in  regard  to  the  circle  than  in  regard  to  the  centre 
each  time  that  a  full  circuit  of  that  centre  is  made.) 

Thia  additional  revolution  in  recefsion  w  a  toUneas  to  the  fact 
that  orbital  motion  is  going  on-^f or  it  results  therefrom^ 

This  is  practically  demonstrated  in  the  current  orbital  and  axial 
motion  of  the  earth ;  for  through  its  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis 
the  planet  makes  one  more  axial  revolution  with  regard  to  a 
fixed  point  in  space'— say  a  definite  position  in  a  zodiacal  sign-^ 
than  with  regard  (o  the  sun  in  its  annual  circuit ;  and  the^  seg« 
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mentary  division  of  this  added  reyolntion  constitutes  tbo  difference 
between  sidereal  and  solar  time. 

The  fact  thus  demonstrated  illustrates  a  fandamental  principle 
-in  all  revolving  motion,  and  shonld  guide  the  practical  astrono- 
mer to  the  most  important  law  of  his  science  :  for  it  shows  Aat 
each  eoTnplete  recession  of  the  circle  of  comparison  marks  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  single  revolution  of  a  revolving  tody. 

Hence  each  ascertained  kosmical  revolution  may  be  held  to 
demonstrate  the  motion  of  a  revolving  body — even  when  the  exist- 
ence of  that  body  cannot  be  otherwise  established.  In  verifying 
astronomical  motion  the  zodiacal  signs  form  the  circle  of  com- 
parison. 

As  the  moon  passes  round  the  earth  it  appears  to  oscillate  in 
its  orbit.  That  is  to  say,  in  passing  from  perigee  to  apogee  it 
shows  a  little  more  of  one  side  of  its  visible  back  and  a  little  less 
of  the  other,  and  in  passing  back  from  apogee  to  perigee  reverses 
this  manifestation — ^in  either  case  permitting  the  observer  to  look 
a  little  beyond  the  otherwise  ever  unchanging  face. 

This  is  due  to  the  moon  revolving  in  an  eccentric  orbit,  or 
round  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  terrestrial  system,  which  is 
not  the  centre  of  the  earth;  as  well  as  to  the  observer  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  being  at  a  point  remote  from  that  centre — 
for  in  consequence  of  this  the  centres  of  attraction  of  the  moon 
and  the  earth  reciprocally  acting  in  equilibrium  maintain  a  persis- 
tent systemic  relation  with  each  other,  and  it  is  this  fixity  of 
relation  which  gives  an  appearance  of  oscillation  to  the  steadily 
revolving  moon. 

Another  fundamental  principle  is  thus  suggested  to  the  practi- 
cal astronomer — That  a  fixity  of  relation  in  a  revolving  body  causes 
an  apparent  oscillation  of  the  axis  of  fixity  with  regard  to  a  deter^ 
minate  point  outside  the  right  line  of  that  axis. 

Considering  the  moon's  motions  from  another  point  of  view, 
the  points  of  the  ecliptic  which  it  consecutively  crosses  in  its 
orbital  course  round  the  earth — the  lunar  nodes  as  they  are 
termed — are  in  regular  process  of  recession ;  and  make  a  complete 
circle  of  recession  in  some  6,793  mean  solar  days  or  about  18*6 
years,  in  which  time  the  ascending  node  is  carried  round  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  moon's  motion  in  its  orbit,  or  from  east 
to  west,  over  a  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic. 

Simultaneously  with  this,  the  lunar  apsides — the  two  extre- 
mities of  a  right  line  drawn  between  the  moon's  points  of  apogee 
and  perigee — are  continuously  retreating,  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  in  retrogression  (from  conjunction  to  conjunction)  in  about 
nine  years ;  or  two  such  circuits  in  somewhat  less  than  the  period 
required  for  the  recession  of  the  lunar  nodes.  A  possible  relation 
is  thus  suggested  between  these  motions,  which  becomes  even 
more  than  probable  when  it  is  realised  that  though  the  line  of  the 
.sipsides  makes  two  revolutions  in  retrtot  when  oom|mted  from  the 
sun,  it  makes  only  one  such  revolution  during  the  same  period,  aa 
computed  on  the  zodiac 

Similarly  and  synchrononsly  with  the  retreat  of  the  lunar 
4^paide8>  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  oseiUatea,  with  a  to  and  fro 
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movement  like  that  of  a  bahmcey  across  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  on  the  lanar  nodes  (or  points  where  it  intersects  that 
orbit),  and  this  in  snch  wise  that  a  single  complete  to  and  fro 
oscillation  coincides  with  a  double  conjanctional  bat  single  zodi- 
acal retreat  of  the  apsides. 

This  coincidence  in  period  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  asso- 
ciated relation  between  the  two,  while  the  character  of  the 
oscillation  makes  it  probable  that  it  depends  upon  some  fixity  of 
condition  analogous  to  that  already  noticed  as  existing  between 
the  apparent  oscillation  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  moon  with  regard  to 
its  axis  of  fixity. 

These  several  sets  of  concurrent  motions  have  at  least  a  periodic 
relation  with  each  other.     Is  there  a  meaning  in  this  association  ? 

Possibly !  More  especially  as  the  lesser  natation  of  the  earth's 
polar  axis  completes  its  observed  oscillation  synchronously  with 
.the  recession  of  the  lunar  nodes. 

According  to  a  law  in  orbital  motion  which  I  hare  already 
indicated,  when  the  body,  A,  is  revolving  round  a  second,  B, 
which  is  itself  revolving  round  a  third,  0,  each  time  that  B 
completes  a  revolution  round  0,  this  completion  will  be  accompani- 
ed by  a  complete  recession  of  A. 

But  if  the  complete  revolution  of  B  in  its  orbit  can  be  measured 
by  a  complete  recession  of  A  in  its  path,  then  obviously  an  inverse 
reading  in  extension  of  the  law  says,  each  complete  recession  of 
«  given  relation,  or  body  in  its  path,  denotes  that  the  centre  with 
reference  to  which  this  complete  recession  occurs  has,  itself,  in  the 
.same  period  completed  a  full  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

According  to  a  law  in  eccentric  systemic  attraction.  When 
one  body,  A,  is  revolving  round  a  second,  B,  which  itself  revolves 
round  a  third,  C,  as  A,  passes  round  B,  the  direction  of  its  plane  of 
revolution  will,  apart  from  disturbing  causes,  be  determined  by  the 
reciprocal  attractions  of  B  and  C.  (The  eclipses  are  caused  by 
such  relations,  and  if  no  disturbing  influences  were  present  would 
recur  once  a  fortnight^  alternately  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
moon.) 

Were  a  fourth  body,  P,  to  be  introduced,  round  which  0  circu- 
lated, the  attraction  of  this  body  would  at  once  disturb  these  simple 
relations  :-^f or 

1.  As  A  passed  round  B,  the  plane  of  its  orbit  would  be  drawn 
(by  the  attraction  of  D  on  A)  towards  D,  so  that,  if  C  passed  round 
D  on  a  plane  obli(|ue  to  the  ecjuator  of  0,  the  orbit  of  A  (as  B 
described  an  oblique  orbit  round  0),  would  oscillate  once  to  and 
fro  across  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  B  during  a  complete  revolution 
4}f  C  round  I>«— (as  does  the  orbit  of  the  moon  6n  the  ecliptic). 

2.  Moreover  the  attraction  of  D  would  draw  A  towards  itself 
as  it  (A)  passed  round  B,  and  so  give  to  its  orbit  the  form  of  an 
ellipse^  of  which  th^  longest  radius  would  be  always  directed  to 
J)  ^e  not  theflethe  relatione  of  the  retreating  elliptic  orbit  of  the 
moon  f ) 

3.  With  this  J),  would  m^ke  one  complete  rocepsion  round  the 
circle  q£  oompafispu  d^ri?ig:e£H)hfuU  reyoluti^  C  round  itself^ 
^Murrjring.the  iong  ra^as  vf  the  elliptic; or^t  of. A  with  it;  thw 
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cansiug  it  to  make  a  fall  circnit  in  retreat  coincident  witb  the  revo- 
lution in  advance  of  C.  Such  a  retreat  is  that  of  the  lunar  apsides. 
(Thus,  like  every  form  of  recession^  is  only  an  apparent  and  not  an 
actual  motion.  It  is  caused  by  the  actual  motion  of  G^  which^ 
seemingly  carrying  the  circle  of  comparison  with  it  as  the  more 
distant  object,  makes  D  appear  to  fall  back  on  though  actually 
advancing  in  its  course). 

4.  Simultaneously  with  this  the  points  where  A,  in  passing 
round  that  body,  crossed  the  plane  of  the  path  of  B,  would  recede 
on  that  path.     (Such  a  recession  is  that  of  the  lunar  nodes). 

If  D  were  itself  in  motion  an  extension  of  these  relations  would 
take  place ;  and  they  would  be  so  far  modified  as  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  sets  of  movements. 

5.  Those  following  the  advance  of  C  in  the  circle  of  comparison 
— KJomprising  the  full  cycle. 

6.  Those  following  the  retreat  of  D  along  that  circle — constitut- 
ing a  sub-cycle. 

.7.  Of  these  the  period  of  the  latter  would  be  shorter  than  that 
occupied  by  the  former. 

The  difEerence  in  period  here  has  a  special  significance  of  its  own, 
for  it  is  caused  hy  the  direct  motum  ofD,  and  is  therefore  an  evidence 
that  this  body  is  itself  moving. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  orbital  motion,  and  guides  to 
some  of  the  interacting  causes  which  infiuence  the  actual  and 
prbduce  the  apparently  retrograde  movements  of  bodies  revolving 
in  ^stems,  are  of  course  subject  to  modification  in  detail,  that 
obscure  the  simple  action  of  each  in  the  mean  result  of  the  collec- 
tive action  of  the  whole. 

I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  need  not  recur  to,  the  simple  sys- 
temic motions  of  the  terrestrial  system. 

If,  following  the  precedent  of  the  earth,  the  sun  were  itself  revolv- 
ing round  a  (not  recognized)  central  body — an  equatorial  sun, — as 
for  convenience  I  will  term  it — a  recession  would  oe  observable  in 
the  terrestrial  system,  whose  period  would  be  that  of  the  full 
revolution  of  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

Sifch  a  recession  is  that  of  the  lunar  nodes. 

Daring  that  revolution  and  recession  the  attraction  of  the  equar 
torial  sun,  acting  eccentrically  on  the  moon,  would  determine  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and,  so  doing,  would 
cause  an  oscillation  of  that  plane;  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
an  eccentricity  in  the  moon's  orbit,  by  keeping  the  point  of  apogee 
between  itself  and  the  earth,  or  drawing  the  moon  towards  itself  as 
it  approached  the  apogeal  point  of  the  right  line  of  the  apsides, 
while  simultaneously  causing  that  line  to  recede  with  it  round  the 
zodiacal  circle  of  comparison. 

Bid  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  does  oscillate  to  and  fro  across  (he 
ecliptic;  this  oscillation  is  accompanied  by  a  retreat  of  the  lunar 
apsides  ;  and  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  ellipticaL 

If  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  were  directed  to  a  very  remote 
point  of  the  heavens  with  the  same  fixity  of  relation  that  the  moon's 
face  bears  to  the  earth;  ti^en  as  the  earth  was  oarried  by  the  sum 
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round  the  equatorial  sun^  that  axis  would  appear  to  nutate^  as  does 
the  moon  appear  to  oscillate  in  passing  round  the  earth  ;.  and  that 
nutation  would  occupy  the  period  of,  or  would  make  a  complete 
circle  of  nutation  during  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  and  so  be 
associated  with  the  lunar  systemic  motion. 

StU  such  a  nutation  does  exist-^the  lesser  nutation  of  the  volar 
cLxis  of  the  earth — whose  period  is  that  of  the  recession  of  the  lunar 
nodes. 

Four  systemic  motions  are  thus  found  in  association  in  the  ter- 
restrial system,  which  combine  in  an  approximately  single  period, 
or  collectively  form  a  cycle  of  revolution — a  lunar  cycle — just  such 
a  cycle  as  would  exist  were  the  sun  revolving  in  an  orbit  under 
the  conditions  stated. 

This  being  the  case — Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
sun  does  revolve  in  such  an  orbit? 

But  the  lesser  nutation  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  is  so  termed, 
because  included  in  a  nutation  of  a  much  more  extended  period — 
the  greater  nutation  of  that  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  by  a  conical 
motion  it  slowly  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens,  to  which  the 
lesser  nutation  gives  an  undulating  or  waved  character. 
This  suggests  that  the  equatorial  sun  is  itself  in  motion. 
Were  the  equatorial  sun  in  motion,  as  is  thus  suggested,  certain 
observable  phenomena  would  be  caused  by  and  flow  from  this 
added  motion, 

.  In  the  first  place,  the  cycle  of  concurrent  motions  depending  on 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  would,  be  separated,  sts  to  its  period, 
from  the  sub-cycle  of  concurrent  motions  caused  by  the  attraction 
of  the  equatorial  sun. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  observed  phenomena  show^  for  while 
the  circle  of  recession  and  nutation  is  accomplished  in  soms  6,793 
mean  solar  days^  a  full  retreat  of  the  apsides  round  the  zodiac  with 
a  complete  to  and  fro  oscillation  of  the  lunar  orbit,  to  which  should  be 
cuided  the  period  of  regular  return  of  eclipses,  occupies  only  some 
6,585  days. 

Thus  the  lunar  cycle  includes  a  sub-cycle  within  its  period ;  and 
the  difference  between  the  full  periods  of  the  cycle  and  sub-cycle 
suffices  to  show  that  the  equatorial  sun  is  %n  motion. 

Then,  the  motion  of  the  equatorial  sun  would  be  reflected  in  the 
heavens  in  more  ways  than  this — ^for  if  the  revolution  of  the  sun 
produced  a  recession  in  the  lunar  systemic  motion,  so  ought  the 
revolution  of  the  equatorial  sun  to  produce  a  recession  in  the 
terrestrial  systemic  motion. 

But  such  a  recession  exists,  and  is  Tcnown  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

(The  added  centre  of  motion  here  causes  this  recession  to  be 
recognized  in  the  heavens  through  the  precession  it  produces.  A 
few  moments'  consideration  will  sufiice  to  account  for  this). 

1.  A  full  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  polar  axis  (from  W.  to  E.) 
18  reflected  in  the  heavens  by  a  complete  recession  of  the  zodiac 
(from  E.  to  W.) — ^which  is  the  measure  of  the  sidereal  day.  The 
Bun  and  moon,  though  advancing  with  the  earth,  partake  in  this 
recession,  to  which  their  diurnal  course  is  due. 
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2.    A  fall  revolution  of  the  moon  ronnd  the  earth  iff  reflected  in  * 
the  heayens  as  a  complete  recession  of  the  zodiac-^by  which  the 
lunar  axial  revolution  is  computed. 

8.  A  full  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  reflected  in 
the  heavens  by  a  complete  recession  of  the  zodiac  beyond  the 
aotual  number  of  the  diurnal  rotations  of  the  earth-— which  causes 
the  difference  between. sidereal  and  solar  time. 

4.  A  full  revolution  of  the  sun  round  the  equatorial  sun  is- 
reflected  in  the  heavens  by  a  complete  recession  of  the  zodiac- 
recognized  by  the  lunar  node^  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  on  the' 
zodiac^  receding  on  the  ecliptic.     And  now — 

5.  A  full  revolution  of  the  equatorial  sun  is  reflected  in  the 
heavens  by  a  complete  recession  of  the  zodiac^  this  time  recognized- 
as  a  recession  of  the  ecliptic  itself^  (a  given  point  ot  which — regarded 
as  a  fixed  point  on  the  zodiac — slowly  recedes  from  the  equinoctial 
point). 

Moreover,  if  the  equatorial  sun  were  in  motion,  according  to  the 
analogies  of  the  terrestrial  and  solar  systems,  it  would  be  moving 
round  another  body — a  polar  sun. 

While  if  such  a  central  body  existed,  then  just  as  the  attraction 
of  the  equatorial  sun  caused  an  oscillation  of  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  gave  an  elliptic  form  to  that  orbit  and  produced 
a  retreat  of  its  apsides,  so  would  the  attraction  of  the  polar  sun* 
cause  an  oscillation  of  the  ecliptic,  given  an  elliptic  form  to  the' 
orbit  of  the  earth  (whose  longest  radius  would  always  point  t> 
the  polar  sun),  and  produce  a  retreat  of  the  apsides  round  the 
circle  of  the  zodiac. 

But  the  ecliptic  does  oscillate  to  and  fro  across  the  plane  of  the 
equator  just  as  the  lunar  orbit  oscillates  across  the  plan  of  the  eclip^ 
ticj  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  elliptic  ;  the  longest  radius  of  that  ellipse 
is  receding  on  the  zodiojC — as  though  following  a  receding  body  ; 
and  this  recession  is  the  retreat  of  the  terrestrial  apsides. 

Four  systemic  motions  are  thus  once  more  found  in  associa* 
tion  in  the  terrestrial  system,  which  combine  to  form  a  cycle 
of  revolution — a  terrestrial  cycle — just  such  a  cycle  as  would 
exist  were  the  equatorial  sun  revolving  in  an  orbit  under  the 
conditions  stated. 

This  being  the  case — Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  equatorial  sun  does  revolve  in  such  an  orbit  ? 

But  the  terrestrial  like  the  lunar  cycle  includes  a  sub-cycle 
within  itself ;  for  while  the  period  of  precession  and  polar  nutation 
is  some  25,868  years,  that  of  oscillation  of  ecliptic  and  retreat 
of  apsides  is  completed  in  from  22,000  to  23,000  years. 

Hence  if  the  difference  in  period  between  the  lunar  cycle  and 
sub-cycle  shows  that  the  equatorial  sun  is  in  motion,  similarly  will 
the  difference  in  period  between  the  terrestrial  cycle  and  sub-cycle 
prove  that  the  polar  sun  is  in  motion. 

The  difference  here  is  proportionately  co-extensive  with  the  va*t- 
ness  of  the  orbit  of  which  it  represents  a  segment,  and  if  exactly 
determined  would  furnish  a  basis  from  which  the  period,  of  that 
orbit  might  be  computed. 
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No  further  evidence  of  the  motion  of  the  polar  sun  hasj  so  far^ 
been  observed.  Moreover  the  circle  of  nutation  is  an  ultimate^  a 
closed  circle ;  and  this  seems  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
motioD.  And  yet  were  the  polar  sun  revolving  on  a  plane  trans^ 
verse  to  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  equatorisd  system—- on  a  polar 
plane,  that  is  to  say — ^round  a  far  distant  body  occupying  the  N. 
celestial  pole^  and  therefore  situated  on  the  special  continuation^ 
and  by  its  attraction  determining  the  direction  of  the  polar  axis 
of  the  earthy  then  would  no  further  evidence  of  its  motion  be  attain- 
able— unless  through  a  perspective  grooping  of  the  stars  on  its 
course. 

These  two  classes  of  systemic  motion  are  evidently  inter-related, 
if  only  in  their  respective  analogies.  Hence  if  the  lunar  cycle  is 
caused  by,  and  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of,  the  revolution  in 
space  of  the  visible  sun,  and  would  suffice  to  prove  the  existence 
(as  well  as  the  motion)  of  that  body — were  such  evidence  needed ; 
and  if  the  lunar  sub-cycle  is  caused  by,  and  suffices  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  equatorial  sun,  while  the  difference  in 
period  between  this  cycle  and  sub-cycle  is  adequate  to  show 
that  the  equatorial  sun  is  itself  in  motion :  then  will  the  terres* 
trial  cycle  be  similarly  caused  by  and  the  measure  of  the 
period  of  the  revolution  in  space  of  the  equatorial  sun ;  and  there- 
fore confirm  the  existence  already  advanced  in  this  regard,  and 
tkns  suffice  to  prove  the  existence,  motion  and  period  of  revolution 
of  the  central  body  of  the  polar  system ;  and  then  will  the  terres* 
trial  sub-cycle  be  in  like  manner  caused  by  and  suffice  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  polar  sun,  while  the  difference  in  period 
between  this  sub-cycle  and  the  terrestrial  cycle  will  similarly  show 
that  the  polar  sun  is  itself  in  motion. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  Newtonian  theory  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  phenomena  here  are  analogous.  The 
operating  causes  will  therefore  be  similar.  Their  methods  of 
working  identical  Hence  if  the  oscillation  of  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit  across  the  ecliptic,  with  the  ellipticity  of  that  orbit 
(under  which  its  period  of  apogee  is  always  situated  between  the 
earth  and  the  equatorial  sun)  and  the  retreat  of  the  lunar  apsides 
are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  equatorial  sun  and  therefore 
prove  the  existence  of  that  body :  then  will  the  oscillation  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
(under  which  its  point  of  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  is 
always  placed  between  that  body  and  its  attracting  cause)  and 
the  retreat  of  the  terrestrial  apsides  prove  the  existence  of  a 
yet  more  remote  central  body — the  polar  sun — round  which  the 
equatorial  sun  revolves,  on  whose  attraction  these  associated 
motions  depend,  and  by  which  they  are  caused ;  while  the  greater 
nutation  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  will  be  due  to  this  revolu- 
tion, combined  with  the  persistent  action  of  a  &r  distant  polar 
attraction. 

Then  if  the  difference  between  the  recession  of  the  lunar  nodes 
and  retreat  of  the  lunar  apsides  (as  computed  on  the  zodiac)  bears 
a  like  relation  to  the  period  of  revolutiou  of  the  equatorial  sun 
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in  ita  orbit,  that  the  difference  between  sidereal  and  solar  time 
does  to  the  period  of  revelation  of  the  earth  round  the  yisible  san, 
and  is  thns  caused  by  and  on  indication  of  the  motion  of  the 
equatorial  sun :  similarly  will  the  difference  between  the  preoession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  retreat  of  the  terrestrial  apsides  (as  computed 
on  the  zodiac)  be  caused  by  and  therefore  an  indication  of  tho 
motion  of  the  polar  sun. 

Had  this  motion  been  continued  on  the  same  plane,  then  a  solar 
cycle  would  hare  borne  witness  to  the  fact.  No  such  further  cycle 
(exists.  Hence  the  polar  sun  must  be  moving  on  another — a  polar 
plane;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  designated  it  the 
polar  sun. 

This  sun,  thus  shown  to  be  moving,  will  be  itself  revolving 
round  another  and  very  remote  body — a  body  situated  on  the 
right  line  of  its  polar  axis  and  due  north  of  the  earth. 

This  central  body  or  celestial  polar  centre  is  the  central  sun 
of  the  Elohist. 

Bound  this  central  sun  the  polar  sun  is  slowly  drawing  its  vast 
system — in  regard  to  which  the  analogies  of  the  solar  system 
are  very  suggestive. 

(A  simple  way  of  illustrating  the  seemingly  complicated  move- 
ments  of  this  system  is,  to  consider  the  knot  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  an  open  umbrella  as  representing  the  central  sun.     The 

Solar  sun  is  to  be  imagined  as  passing  round  it  along— or  in  the 
irection  of — one  of  the  ribs ;  while  the  members  of  its  system 
revolve  on  the  extended  surface.) 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  further  details  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  theory  rests,  of  which  I  have  only  attempted 
to  give  the  bolder  outlines.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
scientific  grounds  can  be  advanced  for  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  central,  a  polar,  and  an  equatorial,  as  well  as  the  visible  sun^ 
as  the  Elohist  has  claimed,  and  therefore  that  there  are  equat 
ly  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  he  was  aware  of  the  evidence 
on  the  due  interpretation  of  which  his  claim  must  have  been 
held  to  rest,  and  that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  was  well  found- 
ed and  rightly  entitled  to  be  termed  a  science,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

HiBNBY  Pratt,  M.  D. 
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A  STUDY  IN  SYMBOLISM. 

(Continued  from  p,  669,  Vol,  X), 

I  HAVE  meniiioned  in  my  last  article  that  there  are  seven  m&nta- 
pams  and  3  prakar&ms  in  some  of  the  biggest  temples,  but  ia 
aome  small  ones  tiiere  are  only  four  mantapams  and  two  prakaramsy 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  clear.  Of  the  seven  principles  in  man,  the  Ist 
three  die  with  the  body  and  are  of  earthly  and  perishable  nature,  and 
only  the  remaining  four  principles  engage  onr  attention  in  the 
study  of  '^  man''  and  occultism  as   constituting  the  individuality 
that  flits  from  womb  to  womb,  and  the  four  mantapams  therefore 
mean  the  four  higher  principles.     In  the  same  way  the  Stula  Sarira 
(the  gross  body)  dies  iirst,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  the  mysteries 
really  begins  in  the  plane  of  Linga  Sarira  and  proceeds  afterwards 
in  the  Kama  Sarira.     People  had  an  idea  of  expressing  vital  truths 
in  a  small  oompass,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Ist  three 
mantapams  corresponding  to  the  1st  three  principles,  and  the  one 
prakaram  corresponding  to  the  Sthula  Sarira,  ^re  not  symbolised 
in  small  temples.  The  rod  that  connects  in  a  spiral  manner  the  seven 
brass  circular  plates  (vide  my  last  article)  is  the  unit  of  conscious* 
ness  itself.    In  every  Hindu  ceremony  the  worship  to  god  Ganapathy 
is  the  most  obligatory  and  must  be  performed  in  the  very  begin* 
ning,  and  if  this  pooja  is  neglected,  the  whole  ceremony  becomes 
null  and  void.     Why  is  this  obligation  ?     I  have  observed  in  my 
last  paper  that  there  are  seven  spiritual  centres  in  man  known  in 
Sanscrit  as  '^  Atharams^''  and  that  of  them  ^^  Mulatharam''  is  the  first. 
The  latent  spiritual  force  must  be  '^  fanned''  first  in  ^^  Mulatharam," 
and  therefrom  be  directed  to  all  other  centres,  and  all  the  Sanscrit 
and  Tamil  works  on  Occultism  speak  of  Ganesha  as  the  presiding 
deity  over  ^^  Mulatharam,"  and  he  is  therefore  the  first  god  that 
any  Hindu  has  to  worship  in  temples  and  ceremonies.     Thus  the 
god   Ganesha  is  a  symbol  and   personification  of    the    spiritual 
force    located    in    the    first   "  Mulatharam,"    and    the  meaning 
of  his  worship  being  obligatory  and  preliminary  to  every  ceremony 
and  pooja  (etich  ceremony  being  a  symbol  of  the  process  of   the 
workmg  of  the  soul  in  the  inner  plane),  is  that  at  every  time 
of  every  neophite's  attempt  to  rise  up  in  spiritual  sphere,  or  to 
invite  Samadhi,  the  work  begins  in  the  first  chamber  of  ^^  Mnlar 
tharam"  in  the  laboratory  of  spiritual  science.     I  may  in  this  con- 
nection elucidate  the  esoteric   meaning  of  a  Puranic  narrative. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  three  Rakshasas  who  were  doing  great' 
est  mischiefs  by  causing  destruction  to  all  the  worlds  and  people 
ty  crushing  them  with  the  weight  of  their /ytn^  or  aerial  forts 
and  empires  over  which  they  (the  Eakshasas)  were  reigning.     Ther 
whole  world  not  being  able  to  bear  these  sufferings  applied  to  god 
Siva  for  help,  an^- he  promised 'to  blot  those  £eikshasas.outvo€ 
eristeii^e.    Aecordiiigly.he  prepared  himself  for  the  ensuing  bsttls 
by  causing'tiie'^eartii"  aehis  car, -^^ the  sun  and  the  moon^'as^ 
the  two  wheels  of  the  car,  and  "  Vishnu^'  as  his  bow/ and' with 
these  preparations  he  started  for  the  battle-field.     Siva  fouhd  it. 
impossible  to  vanquish  the  three  foes,  and  when  he  consulted  the^ 
minor  gods  why  even  his  prowess  failed,  they  all  told  him  that  he 
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(Siva)  forgot  to  perform  the  preliminary  pooja  to  Granapathj, 
and  hence  his  inability ;  and  at  hearing  thiB  sage  counsel,  Siva 
performed  the  pooja  and  started  a  second  time  for  battle,  and  iu 
this  attempt  the  three  Rakshasas  were  burnt  to  ashes  at  a  singleside 

glance  of  Siva^s  '^  third  eye,''  and  thus  ends  the  story.  When  even 
iva  failed  in  his  attempt  because  he  forgot  and  negleoted  the 
worship  of  Ganesha,  much  more  is  that  worship  obligatory  on 
others.     What  does  this  story  signify  ? 

Siva  represents  "  the  spirit/'  and  the  earth  car  is  the  ^'  human 
body;''  the  two  wheels — ^the  sun  and  the  moon — are  Ida  and  Pingala, 
and  ^e  bow  '^  Vishnu"  is  an  aspect  of  the  Logos  which  has  its 
"  seat"  in  "  Sushumna,"  nadi.  All  the  occult  works  speak  of  the 
*'  right  eye"  as  "  the  sun"  and  "  the  left  eye"  as  "  the  moon,"  the 
<me  as  '^Purush"  and  the  other  as  "  Prakriti,"  the  one  as  ^'positive'' 
and  the  other  as  ^^  n^ative,"  and  the  nadis  "  Ida  and  Pingala" 
terminate  in  the  right  and  the  left  eyes  respectively,  and  hence  ^'  the 
sun"  and  ^^the  moon"  are  *'  Ida"  and  ''  Pingala"  themselves ;  and 
the  "  3rd  eye"  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  two  eyes,  but  a  little 
above,  and  this  eye — "  Budra's  eye" — ^is  the  psychic  eye,  wherein 
*'  Sushumna"  terminates,  and  this  '^  eye"  is  latent  and  blind  in  all 
avera^  humanity,  but  opens  its  sight  powers  only  in  such  people 
as  "  Biva,"  who  represents  a  full  blown  x  ogi. 

The  three  Bakshas,  with  their  flying  cities  and  forts  represent 
the  three  bodies  and  corresponding  '^  A  vasthas"  or  states  with  their 
illusive  correlations  and  interlations,  and  the  mischief  they  do  means 
the  woes  and  ills  to  which  humanity  is  subject  owing  to  the  spirit 
being  encased  as  if  it  were  in  the  three  upadhis  or  bodies  which  when 
even  burnt  to  ashes  sprout  again  in  other  places  when  the 
Boul  wakes  into  the  objective  world  from  its  subjective  Devachanic 
Btate,  and  hence  its  flying  nature.  As  observed  above,  ''  Ida"  and 
"  Pingala"  terminate  in  the  right  and  the  left  eye  respectively,  and 
'^  Sushumna"  in  "  Sahasram"  through  "  Visudhi"  or  most  properly 
in  '^  Visudhi"  itself  where  the  "  3rd  eye"  is  located  (vide  "  Sutha 
Samhitha"  and  Agasthya's  Tamil  works) .  The  fact  that "  Vishnu" 
the  protector,  was  selected  as  a  bow  to  take  away  life  is  in« 
congruous  at  first  thought,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
the  destruction  allegorically  spoken  of  here  is  simply  the  transform 
xnation  of  the  brute  energies  into  spiritual  ones,  whereby  humanity 
becomes  more  benefitted  than  discomfitted. 

The  esoteric  meaning  of  the  story  amounts  to  this :  that  man  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  miseries  and  woes  to  which  he  is  subject  by 
the  material  and  phenomenal  illusions,  applies  after  idl  for  help  to 
the  in-dwelling  spirit  who  rides  in  this  human  body,  and  when  once 
that  application  is  earnestly  and  unselfishly  made,  man  rouses  up 
all  his  latent  powers,  and  directing  Pragna  through  Snshanma 
between  Ida  and  Pingala  opens  Us  psychic  eye^  and  through  it 
thoroughly  destroys  Maya  ana  its  powers,  and  thus  attains  Nirvana 
or  Moksha ;  and  the  failure  to  achieve  this  end  at  first,  as  mentioned 
in  the  story,  signifies  how  the  real  work  begins  first  in  **  Mulathar* 
ram,''  and  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  next ;  and  how  a  sudden, 
impatient  and  unprepared  rush  into  the  spiritual  realm  without 
considering  and  studying  the  first  and  the  preliminary  process  iu 
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occultism  ends  in  lamentable  failare.  Considered  in  this  light  the 
'whole  of  manifested  nature  is  a  symbol  of  the  non-dual,  divine,  and 
unmanifested  principle,  and  so  all  the  Puranic  accounts  are  mostly 
the  representations  of  natural  truths  under  allegories  and  symbols. 
Bliphas  Levi  says  "  were  it  not  an  ingenious  allegory,  the  story  of 
ihe  creation  would  be  the  most  ridiculous  imaginable  •  •  • 
The  ancient  sages  never  wrote  about  these  mysteries  of  the  souls 
save  in  wise  allegories/'  Jesus  has  spoken  in  parables  to  his 
**  flock''  lest  he  may  ''  throw  pearls  before  the  swine,'^  as  those 
*'  pearls"  were  intended  more  for  the  *'  elect"  than  for  the  ''  sin** 
aers,"  and  it  is  therefore  a  blessing  to  humanity  that  all  the  reli« 
gions  have  preserved  eternal  and  natural  truths  under  guises  and 
masks  in  the  shape  of  parables  and  allegories,  lest  the  chaste  and 
virtuous  maiden  of  Brahma  Gnanam  should  be  rougUy  handled  by 
low  castemen  of  lust  and  selfishness,  and  should  be  embraced  by  any 
other  than  the  right  one  who  woes  her  by  merits  and  unites  her 
with  him  at  any  cost,  by  a  tie  such  as  that  which  joined  Adam 
and  Eve  even  in  their  naked  state  so  superbly  described  by  Milton ; 

Of  all  things  common  else  in  Paradise, 
Carriage  was  the  sole  propriety  of  man, 

— ,  and  which  drove  away  "  adulterous  lust  to  bestial  herds 
to  range."  The  more  absurd  and  childish  the  allegories  in 
shape  of  symbols  seem  to  be,  the  more  precious  occult  meanings 
will  be  hidden  underneath,  and  how  many  are  explained  in  ''  The 
Secret  Doctrine"  to  be  such !  AH  the  Puranic  narratives  are  mostly 
the  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  battle  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  principles,  of  the  trials  of  initiation  and  of  similar  truths 
in  symboUoal  language  and  images,  and  these  symbols  are  as 
serviceable  to  humanity  in  recalling  truths  however  remote,  as  the 
pictures  of  our  ancestors  do  recall  their  physiognomy,  whatever 
number  of  years  may  have  elapsed  since  their  death  or  rather 
disappearance  or  transformation. 

Some  have  remarked  to  me  that  it  is  really  shameful  for  a  rational 
and  animate  being  to  have  belief  in   being  guided  by  inanimate 
objects,  and  this  wrong  idea  will  be  removed  if  it  will  be  perceived 
that  guidance  is  eizpected  entirely  from  the  meaning  which  those 
objectsassymbols  are  represented  to  convey,  and  not  from  the  objects 
themselves^  just  as  a  traveller  is  guided,  when  4  or  5  roads  cross 
one  another,  to  the  place  of  destination  by  a  sign-post  made  of  an 
inanimate  substance  like  wood.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Puranic 
narratives  are  battles  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  selves,'** 
the  Paadavas  and  Kouravas  of  the  Mahabaratha — and  in  this  con« 
nection  I  may  elucidate  the  meaning  of  one  or  two  Puranic  events 
tor  mr  readers,  and  then  close  the  subject  on  this  head.    The 
Skanda  Pnrana  tells  how  the  greatest  Bakshasa  Soora-Padma, . 
who  was  reigning  over  1,008  spheres,  disturbed  the  peace  and  well* . 
being  of  the  hk^her,  the  middH  ^^^  ^^^  nether  worlds,  and  kew 
he  was  after  all  killed  by  the  six  headed  god  Skandha  or  Subra; 
mania,  which  bXL  the  other  gods,  such  as  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Budra 
and  others,  were  unable  to  accomplish,  and  the  esoteric  meaning  is 
not  fur  to*  seek.    Soora-Fadma  is  Maya  and  its  powers,  his  domi^ 
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nion  over  1^008  spheres  is  Maya's  Ayarana  Siakthi^  whieh  ha» 
enyeloped  in  its  iUosorj  powers  the  whole  of  nature  and  ev«a  the 
*'  'i  gods''  themselves,  and  his  causing  disturbance  means  the^ppc^- 
duction  of  human  individual  miseries  and  sorrows  through  Maya/s 
Vikshepasakthi. 

Just  as  Ganapathy  is  the  presiding  deity  over  the  first  sinritual 
centre  ^'  Mulatharam/'  so  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra  and  othiws  ^r^ 
the  presiding  deities  over  the  other  spiritual  centres  (vide  Sutha* 
samhitha  and  some  of  the  Tamil  works  on  occultism),  and  the 
failure  of  each  in  destroying  Soora-Padma  indicates  how   eaph 
spiritual  centre  of  itself  is  quite  useless  for  the  thorough  extirpatioa 
of  Maya  and  its  illusory  powers,  and  hence  the  six-headed  Skaobdar 
is  a  typification  of  a  full  blown  Yogi  in  whom  all  the  six  spiritoal 
centres  are  completely  developed  (the  7th  centre  is  left  out  of  eon* 
sideration,  as  it  is  beyond  human  description  and  experience,  or 
most  probably  as  the  effect  produced  by  the  conjoined  efforts  o£ 
the  first  six  spiritual  centres  culminate  in  the  7th,  where  the  knower, 
the  knowledge  and  the  known  become  blended  into  one) — and  in 
summing  up,   the  story  is  a  most  beautiful  allegory  symbolising 
how  Maya  envelopes  the  whole  manifested  nature,  and  thereby 
causes  woes  and  pangs  to  humanity,  and  how,  for  a  thorough  extir* 
pation  of  Maya's  powers  and  for  a  complete  redemption  from  its 
trammels^  man  has  to  rouse  up  all  the  spiritual  centres  (and  not 
one  only),  and  how  when  once  they  are  roused,  Maya  with  its  cor- 
relations is  entirely  rooted  out^  and  the  individual  secures  Nirvana. 
In  this  story  it  is  further  mentioned  that  the  Bakshasa  Soora- 
Padma^  after  his  destruction  became  the  vehicle  or  vahana  of  the 
six-headed  Skanda.     Perversion    and    right  use  are  simply  the 
two  states  of  one  and  the  same  position^  and  the  story  is  intended 
to  convey  that  the  very  same  perverted  functions  of  the  mind,  if 
directed  by  right  discrimination  for  right  ends,  become  the  vehicle 
of  higher  principles,  and  this  story  corroborates  the  saying  "  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  the  cause  both  of  his  bondage  and  liberation, 
its  attachment  to  objects  of  sense  is  the  cause  of  fooiidage^  and  its 
separation  from    them  is    the    cause    of  liberation."     Again; 
notice  how  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Porana  that  Kala^Kata^ 
Visham  (the  deadly  poison  that  issued  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
1,008  headed  serpent  at  the  time  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean) 
began  to  drive  before  it  everybody  in  the  whole  universe,  and  ho«r 
one  and  all  prostrated  at  Siva's  feet  for  protectioD ^  and  how  ''  the 
third-eyed  Siva"  swallowed  the  poison  and  saved  the  whole  world« 
The  1,008  headed  serpent  Vasukhi  is  the  mind  (vide  "The  Tn^i^lva 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,''  where  it  is  rightly  said  that  "  the  Kundali 
of  the  Hindus  is  the  serpent  of  the  Bible,"  and  also  Soothasatnhitha). 
and  a3  ''the  mind  of  man  is  the  cause  both  of  bondage  ana 
liberation,"  a  right  use  of  it  leads  to  the  spiritual  realm  and  a 
perverted  one  to  the  Mayavic  realm  wherein  death,  birth,  andx>ther 
miseries  await.    The  Suras  and  the  Asuras  churned  the  ocean 
with  the  serpent  as  the  rope,  and  in  the  act  of  churning  **  the 
universal  poison"  came  forth  with  hissing  sounds  from  the  serpetxt^n 
inouth,  which  part  was  handled  by  the  Asuras,  and'  Hih  meaan 
that  the  universal  Mayavic  poison  of  Agnanam   or  tgnovaiice 
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b,  or  proceeded  from  l^at  part  of  the  mind  which  was  occupied 
by  Asnras  or  paasioBs,  and  Sira's  swallowing  it  up  with  impunity 
typifies  how  even  the  basest  natures  are  transmuted  into  divine 
powers  by  those  in  whom  the  p^chic  eye  is  entirely  opened,  and 
that  how  only  such  developed  Yogis  are  secure  against  Maya  and 
its  forces  (a  sage  calls  this  Maya  deadlier  poison  than  common 
arsenic),  because  the  latter  kills  simply  the  material  body,  whereas 
the  former,  the  soul ;  the  effects  of  the  latter  cease  with  the  des* 
truction  of  the  body,  whereas  those  of  the  former  accompany  the 
80ul)  and  that  every  one  similarly  affected  must  seek  redemption 
in  spiritual  instruction  in  which  alone  he  will  find  salvation. 

I  close  this  article  by  suggesting  that  my  Hindu  brothers  will 
be  considered  to  have  benefitted  both  the  world  and  themselves 
only  when  they  shall  have  turned  the  heads  of  the  Orthodox  Oom- 
munity,  into  reservoirs  of  esoteric  truths,  by  expounding  to  them 
that  the  very  same  Puranas  on  which  they  base  their  orthodoxy 
contain  neither  orthodoxy  nor  superstition  but  veiled  rational 
esoteric  truths. 

P.  K.  Venkataeama  Iybb. 
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A  DISGRACE  TO  THEIR  MASTER. 

T  is  often  said  that  the  Oxford  Mission  is  the  creme  de  la  crSme  of 
the  missionary  movement  in  India.  It  is  among  its  highly 
educated  and  refined  members  that  Hindus  are  invited  to  behold 
the  true  fruit  of  Christianity.  The  love,  tolerance,  truthfulness, 
and  other  virtues  which  distinguish  theoretical  Christianity,  arQ 
there  to  be  found  fully  realized  in  practice  ; — ^if  not  to  be  found 
there,  where,  indeed,  would  one  look  for  them  ?  This  noble  band  of 
devoted  and  highly  developed  Christian  gentlemen  have  a  little 
organ  called  The  Epiphany,  which  is  "  Edited  by  Members  of  the 
Oxford  Mission,^'  as  the  heading  or  title  thereof  states.  Now  we 
Theosophists  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  these  good  Christians 
or  their  little  journal,  if  they  let  us  alone ;  we  accord  the  right  to 
Kve  and  be  happy  in  their  own  way  to  even  the  meanest  and  most 
disatgreeable  of  *^  God^s  creatures"  on  those  conditions  ;  but  wheiji 
we  nnd  that  these  little  creatures  are  biting  u$,  we  have  to  pick 
them  off  and  dispose  of  them.  The  Epiphany  has  been  biting  at 
Theosophists,  and  we  have  caught  it.  Its  issue  of  October  3rd  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "  Theosophy  and  Secularism,"  which  is  such 
an  admirable  illustration  of  missionary  methods  and  zeal,  and  is  so 
full  of  the  spirit  that  characterizes  modem  *'  Churchiaility,"  com- 
monly-ifiiscalled  Christianity,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  from 
it,  in  order  to  show  our  readers  what  that  beautiful  spirit  is  like. 
We  ask  them  to  jsay,  when  they  have  read  it,  whether  in  the 
blackest  and  most  intolerant  days  of  the  Christian  Church  any 
set  of  villainous  priests  over  distilled  a  more  delectable  essence  of 
barefaced  lies,  malicious  slanders,  venomous  insinuations,  blind 
prejudice,  blatant  ignorance  and  blank  folly  than  this  little  Oxford- 
Mission-Epiphany  gem  ?    And  we  would  like  them^  as  an  intel- 
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lectnal  exercise^  to  try  to  think,  each  one  for  himself,  of  any  other 
possible  way,  manner  or  means  by  wliich  the  Epiphany  conld  have 
so  plainly,  effectually  and  indelibly  branded  on  its  own  low  fore« 
head  and  written  across  the  brazen  face  of  the  Oxford  Mission  the 
following  confession : — 

*'We  abb  ▲  BGAKDAL  TO  RELIGION,  TSUTH  AKD  JUSTICE;  AKD  A 
8TAKDINQ  DISGRACE  TO  THE  MASTER  WE  IMPUDENTLY  PROFESS  TO 
SERVE." 

**  No  one  probably  erer  doubted  Mrs.  Besant,  in  spite  of  her  hideous  doc- 
trines, to  be  Otherwise  than  an  honest  woman^-revoltingly  honest  as  they 
may  have  thought  her.  Madame  Blavatskj,  on  the  other  hand,  baa  been 
"  unveiled"  by  a  scathing  exposure,  as  a  thorough  impostor,  and  the  marrel 
is  that  she  is  still  able  to  keep  herself  afloat  as  a  reputed  prophetess  after 
the  pronouncement  of  the  (wholly  unbiassed)  Psychical  Society,  and  the 
catastrophe  at  Adyar,  which  compelled  her  to  leave  India.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Theosophy  compels  the  abjuration  of  the  immoral  Secularist 
doctrines  of  free-love,  etc. ;  from  the  outcry  raised  against  Mrs.  Besant  upon 
her  secession,  we  presume  a  recantation  is  included,  and  that  the  develop* 
ment  of  occult  power  by  a  code  of  austere  morality  has  taken  its  place.  But 
after  all  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  seven  devils  or  indecency 
and  those  of  dishonesty.  That  women  may  become  the  instruments  of  either 
legion,  is  a  fact  recognised  in  Scripture,  which,  in  its  terrible  portrait- 
gallery,  presents  us  with  the  false  prophetess  as  well  as  the  seductress :  and 
in  the  most  terrible  of  all  of  them,  combines  the  two,  in  the  Jezebel  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

"  We  hope  these  unhappy  sisters  in  sin  may  at  least  be  kept  from  contaminat- 
ing each  other,  and  effectmg  the  union. 

"  This  plunge  is  one  which  we  often  find  made.  Gross  immoral  unbelief 
and  gross  superstition  often  cross  over  into  each  other's  borders.  We  see  it 
not  unfrequently  here  in  India,  where  the  publication  of  both  these  ladies 
are  largely  circulated,  and  we  find  people  permeated  by  the  ideas  of  both. 

"The  "nieosophists,  we  believe,  are  defenders  of  the  whole  Bindu  system, 
idolatry  included,  and  think  it  preferable  to  Christianity  or  even  'Hieism. 
Mrs.  Besant,  we  presume,  having  so  long  been  the  prophetess  of  immorality, 
will  doubtless  now  have  no  obiection  to  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Benares, 
and  imbibing  of  the  putrid  Well  of  Knowledge,  which  we  are  told  cured 
Mr.  Sinnett  of  a  passion  for  amateur  Hinduism." 

Onr  readers  are  requested  to  remark  the  "  We  believe",  "  We 
presume",  and  ''  We  are  told",  which  form  the  three  paralytic 
Tegs  on  which  the  last  lying  paragraph  stands.  The  writer,  after 
all,  is  but  a  prentice  hand  at  his  trade,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
exposed  so  naively  the  real  nature  of  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  he  manufactures  his  slanders.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
^oodmen  and  true  Christians  among  these  Oxford  Missionaries;  this 
IB  possible,  and  if  so,  let  them  prove  it  by  laying  a  heavy  hand  on 
those  members  of  their  band,  who  disgrace  their  Master,  them* 
selves  and  the  body  to  which  they  belongs  as  does  the  writer  of 
'^  Theosophy  and  Secularism'\ 
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A  SHJN-SHU  CATECHISM. 

fOonimued  from  pag^  13  J 

About  the  True  Enlightenment, 

Q.    What  is  the  true  enlightenment  f 

A.     Attainment  of  Nirv&na. 

Q.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nirvana  ? 

A,     That  means  literally  '  blown  out'  or  extinction. 

Q.  But^  what  is  meant  by  extinction  ?  Extinction  of  body  and 
soul? 

A.  No.  It  means  the  extinction  of  the  great  suffering  of  trans- 
miOTatioo. 

Q.    In  what  state  are  we  when  we  have  reached  Nirv&na  ? 

A,  The  real  state  of  Nirv&na  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
idea,  but  it  is  explained  in  a  certain  Siitra  that  those  who  have 
attained  it  are  in  the  <2ondition  of  eternity^  happiness,  omnipotence 
snd  purity.     These  are  called  the  four  attributes  of  Nirvina. 

^,    How  can  we  attain  to  that  Nirvftna  ? 

A.  Only  by  obtaining  the  true  faith ; — that  has  been  stated  in 
the  last  chapter. 

<J.    But,  when  can  we  attain  it  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  we  are  bom  in  Paradise.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  the  11th  Prayer  (Vow). 

Q>    Now,  may  I  ask  you  here  some  questions  about  Paradise  ? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  just  in  time. 

Q.    Then  at  first,  what  is  the  original  name  of  Paradise  ? 

A.     Snkhivati. 

Q.     What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  it  ? 

A.  SukhA  means  happiness,  pleasure,  comfort,  easiness,  etc.,  and 
Vatt  is  the  nomina^tive,  singular,  feminine  form  of  Vat,  with  the 
possessive  suffix,  accordingly  Sukh&vatl  means  the  world  which 
possesses  happiness,  etc. 

Q.    In  what  region  and  how  far  from  here  is  Paradise  ? 

A.  In  the  western  part  over  a  hundred  thousand  Kotis  (ten 
millions)  of  Buddha-countries. 

Q.  But,  how  can  we  point  out  the  real  region  of  it,  as  the 
earth  is j*ound  and  it'tums  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours  f 

A.     Indeed  it  cannot  be  pointed  out.  by  the  finger,  biit  the  mind. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  pointed  out  with  the  mind,  when  it  is  im- 
possible with  the  finger? 

A.  Because  we  can  understand  in  our  mind  that  Paradise  is  \xi 
ihe  west  from  the  earth,  a  globe ;  not  the  west  oil  the  surface  of  it. 

Q.  But,  how  can  we  say  that  it  is  the  west  or  it  is  the  east 
wi^^ont  regarding  the  surface  of  the  earth  f 

A,  Well,  the  name,  the.  west  or  the  east  is  originally  the  dis- 
tinction of  direction  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  by  borrowing  it, 
Sftkyamuni  has  pointed  out  Paradise  for  the  sake  of  making  uh  fix 
our  wandering  thoughts  on  one  place.  To  speak  freely.  Paradise 
is  extended  in  every  direction  just  as  the  sky  is,  because  the  inside' 
of  Buddha's  light  that  is  boundless  is  Paradise — a  place  that  has 
spmng  from  the  12th  and  the  13th  prayers  ;  the  prayers  tor 
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boundless  light  and  infinite  life.  But  such  a  subject  as  this  will 
not  be  understood  easily,  until  the  truth  of  Buddhism  is  studied 
enough.  Let  us  still  believe  that  Paradise  is  in  the  west  and  fix 
our  mind  there  ;  that  would  naturally  suit  the  truth,  for  it  is  the 
secret  of  Buddha  about  saving  us. 

About  Morality  and  other  affairs. 

Q.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  true  believers  would  be  enabled 
to  observe  (keep)  the  worldly  morality  well  ? 

A.    Yes,  several. 

Q.     Will  you  tell  me  some  of  them  ? 

A»  Yes,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  only  two  of 
them,  thus  : 

1.  By  their  being  conscious  of  their  own  faults, 

2.  By  the  agency  of  the  true  faith  that  they  have  received 
from  Buddha. 

Q.    How  can  they  be  conscious  of  their  own  faults  ? 

A.  Because  they  have  been  fully  convinced  that- they  are  sinful 
themselves,  when  they  have  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  the  power 
of  another  (another  power). 

Q.     How  can  that  operate  on  morality  ? 

A.  By  reason  that  a  few  words,  "  I  am  wrong,"  could  put  an 
end  to  nearly  all  quarrels.  True  believers  have  thrown  away  all  the 
notions  of  self-conceit  and  self-esteem,  that  tend  to  despise  others^ 
and  very  often  they  are  the  causes  of  quarrels ;  becauBe  these 
notions  are  incompatible  with  the  law  of  the  power  of  another 
(another  power)*  Moreover,  to  know  one's  own  faults  is  the  first 
Btep  towards  rectifying  them  and  advancing  to  virtue. 

Q.    Why  is  the  true  faith  the  agency  for  keeping  morality  ? 

A.  Bepause  it  is,  y  oil.  have  seen,  the  xmnd  of  Buddha  that  is 
the  source  of  all  virtues. 

Q.    How  does  it  act  upon  our  moral  conduct  ? 

A,  It  commands  our  passion,  when  we  happen  to  be  angry.  It 
admonishes  us  of  the  viciousness  of  telling  a  he,  when  we  are  about 
to  do  so.  It  forbids  us  thinking  or  speaking  or  doing  what  is 
wrong,  when  we  are  about  to  do  so. 

Nay,  it  wpuld  inspire  us  tp  do  good  whenever  we  have  opportu- 
nity. Therefore  Een-nio,  the  chief  priest  of  the  8tb  generation  from, 
the  founder,  said  ;  * 

'^  Regarding  every  affair,  it  i3  by  the  favour  of  Buddha  that  we 
would  intend  to  do  what  is  good,  and  we  would  ffive  up  our 
thought  from  what  js  eyil ;  if)  is  all  of  his  favour  to  reject  (evil)  as 
well  as  adopt  (good)." 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  lajst  chapter,  we  u^e  frequently  to 
repeat  the  name  of  Buddha  to  call  to  remembrance  hia  maroy^ 
And,  who  will  revile  others  with,  those  vpry  Up3? 

We  carry  a  kind  of  rosary  called  Nen-ju,  wjiiqh  means  repiemlb^r- 
ing  beads,  and  when  we  worship  Buddha  we  wear  it  on  our.  hands. 
And,  who  will  beat  another's  bead  with  the  hand  which  holds  tjbe 
rosary  ? 

In  a  certain  Ken,  receptly,  there  was  a  devoted  beUer^ 
of  our  sect.  I{e  was  then  a  n^ember  p|  the  Ken  assembly.    He  u^^d 
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always  ix>  carry  a  rosary  in  his  hand^  and  wkerever  he  goes  he  will 
never  take  it  off  his  hand. 

One  day,  when  he  was  attending  the  assembly,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers advised  him  that  he  had  better  take  it  off  while  he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  deliberation. 

'*  0  no  !"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  know  my  secret.  Since  I  was 
chosen  as  a  representative  of  the  people  in  this  Ken,  I  must  do 
my  best  for  their  convenience  ;  I  must  be  fully  just,  patient  and 
unselfish. 

'^  But,  as  I  am  a  man,  if  I  should  trust  to  my  own  will,  I  would  be 
perhaps  prejudiced,  passionate  and  selfish.  Therefore  I  always 
carry  this  rosary  to  command  my  evil  temper,  because  whenever 
I  see  this  in  my  hand,  I  recollect  the  mercy  of  Buddha,  and  I 
return  to  right.'* 

Q.  How  does  your  sect  instruct  those  who  follow  it  with  respect 
to  the  family,  society  and  government  ? 

A.  To  behave  toward  them  with  sincerity,  that  is,  through  the 
agency  of  true  faith. 

Believers  have  to  behave  (serve)  with  more  respect  and  tender- 
ness toward  their  parents  than  others  do,  because  they  have  been 
brought  up  by  them  to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  most  excellent 
doctrine.  For  the  same  reason  they  must  be  more  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  the  Grovemment  than  others  are,  because  under  the  pro- 
tection of  them  they  have  heard  the  doctrine. 

The  state  where  they  are  bom  is  a  most  important  place  to  them, 
because  it  is  the  place  where  they  have  heard  the  doctrine,  where 
they  have  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  transmigration  and  from 
whence  they  set  out  for  Paradise. 

Accordingly  they  must  love  the  state  most  and  they  must  do 
the  best  they  can  for  its  prosperity— they  must  be  the  best  patriots. 

Q.  Does  your  sect  employ  any  spells  or  supplications  to  Buddhaa 
or  gods,  for  avoiding  misfortunes  or  getting  blessing^s  in  the 
present  life  ? 

A.    No,  those  things  are  all  forbidden. 

Q.     Are  there  any  reasons  for  forbidding  them  f 

A.  *Yes.  In  general.  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  laws  of  Karma 
(action)  govern  all  beings.  These  laws  are  somewhat  analogous 
to  thopd  of  plants.  As  plants  are  produced  from  their  seeds,  so 
the  misfortunes  or  happinesses  of  beings  are  effected  from  their 
previous  good  or  bad  actions.  This  is  called  'Hhe  cause  and 
effect  of  good  and  evil.*' 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  these  causes,  namely,  some  happening 
in  the  present  life;  and  others,  in  previous  existences. 

From  misfortune,  the  cause  of  which  is  in  the  present  life,  any 
devoted  believers  may  become  free,  because,  following  Buddha  a 
instruction,  they  would  sow  those  bad  seeds  no  more.  But  to 
avoid  those  misfortunes,  the  causes  of  which  are  in  far  previous 
existences  and  already  destined  to  issue  in  the  present  life,  is  just 
as  impossible  as  that  a  grape-vine  bears  apples.  Because  Karmio 
results  are  inevitable  by  any  means  except  on  entering  into  the 
place  where  those  laws  do  not  operate.  Therefore  for  our  refuge 
from  those  misfortunes    Amitabha  has  provided  Paradise.    Thia 
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is  the  reason  why    anything  like  &  spell    is  not  at  all  nsed 
in  our  sect. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think  that  such  methods  as  spells,  prayers,  or 
supplications  have  no  efficacy  ? 

A.    I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  but  even  if  those 
things  have  some  efficacy  we  need  not  use  them. 
Q.     Why  ? 

A.  Because  such  misfortunes  as  can  be  avoided  by  them  wo 
can  elude  naturally  through  the  ^cacy  of  the  true  faith. 

This  reason  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Sutras  as  follows  :— 

*^It  is  for  raising  some  erop  of  corn  that  farmers  cultivate 
the  fields  and  plant  the  seed,  and  not  for  the  straw.  But  when 
the  corn  is  ripened  and  they  gather  it,  they  get  also  some  straw 
which  they  did  not  aim  at.  So  disciples  wish  to  obtain  only  the 
merits  of  the  seed  of  the  perfect  knowledge  and  do  not  desire 
worldly  happiness.  Now,  to  desire  the  highest  perfect  knowledge 
is  the  desire  for  the  corn,  and  the  worldly  happinesa  is  the  straw 
which  is  obtained  without  desire.'' 

Q.  Does  your  sect  say  that  there  are  any  wonderful  or  mira- 
culous things  ? 

A*  Yes,  because  those  who  have  Abhijn&na  or  supernatural 
faculty  are  able  to  work  them.  In  our  sect,  however,  we  seldom 
say  anything  about  them,  for  that  very  often  catiaes  hearers  to  be 
superstitums.  We  have  to  understand  that  the  onl^  thing  most 
wonderful  is  that  we  can  become  Buddha.  About  this,  there  is  an 
instruction  given  by  Ren-nio,  the  chief  priest,  to  a  disciple.  One 
day  the  disciple  told  the  chief  priest  that  when  the  appellation 
(Na-mo-a-mi-da-butsu)  that  he  had  written  was  burned  in  the  fire, 
it  turned  to  six  Buddha's  images,  and  said,  *^  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  was  P* 

*'  That  is  no  wonderful  thing,"  replied  the  chief  priest.  ^'  It 
is  not  strange  that  Buddha  becomes  Buddha.  The  onlv  wonderful 
thing  is  that  those  who  are  so  sinful  can  become  Buddha  by  a 
single  thought  of  relying  upon  Amitabha"  t 

The  End, 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THEOSOPBT. 

A  PROTEST   FROM  801UB   ChBIBTIAK  ThBOSOPHISTS. 

{Tht  foUowmg  sn^iiyiiKma  *'  protest"  has  been  fbrwafded  for  pnblioation  by  s 
gentleinaii»  who,  we  bciie^ne,  is  higbly  respected  as  a  Theoeophist  by  onr  brethren 
eff  tiie  British  Section.  We  pnblish  it  partly  as  a  penanoe,  and  partly  because  it  is 
»  faTonrable  speoimen  of  toe  somewhat  confused  ideas  of  both  Theosophy  and 
Christianity  that  are  entertained  by  many  of  the  more  Hbend  of  professing 
Christians.  The  rs»dermay  be  a  Httlepnssled  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
*'  protest"  to  determine  whether  the  writers  are  serions  or  not.  To  state  solemnly 
that  '*  many  persons  believe  that  Buddhist  priests  caused  the  Indian  mutiny  and 
were  the  directors  and  spiritual  guides  of  Nana  Sahib/'  is  extremely  suspicious, 
for  it  is  something  like  saying  that  "  many  people  believe  that  the  Parsee  Mobeds 
eaased  the  French  Be^olntion  and  were  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  First  Napoleon." 
.Again  when  it  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  millions  of  Christians  have  been 
butchered  by  the  Christian  Churches,  on  account  of  some  point  of  doctrine,  it  does 
not  eonnd  very  serions  to  say  that  Christ  is  still  occultly  guiding  the  steps 
of  the  Christian  Cbnxoh.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  nip  in  the  bud  by  too  close 
•cmtiny  of  their  assertions  the  laudable  wish  of  the  writers  of  the  "  protest"  to 
cultivate  fraternal  relations  with  our  Society.  They  take  the  name  "  Christian 
Theosophists."  That  title  is  very  easily  assumed!  but  the  ladies  of  "Ladies  (3ard" 
may  possibly  have  more  right  to  it  than  would  appear  at  first  sight  from  their 
"  inotest."  We  cordially  recommend  to  them  the  study  of  Theosophy  and  of 
Christianity  and  the  perusal  of  books  that  will  open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  for 
Uiey  have  much  to  learn,  and  many  prejudices  to  lose,  as  appears  from  l^eir 
article ;  espeoisilly  from  the  owrioas  way  they  speak  of  the  scholars  and  orities  who 
have  examined  the  olaim  of  the  Churoh  to  supernatural  origin.  The  passage  hss 
got  an  exceedingly  clerical  ring,  in  fact  it  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  the  fraternity  of  Jesus  frequently  handle  a  subject.  The  passage  in 
question  runs  thus : — 

''The  assertions  that  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  has  been  disproved,  that 
all  is  known  about  its  formation*  &c.,  do  not  need  reply,  A  single  glance  at  the 
obscure  names  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  maintain  such  a  theory  is  enough, 
meet  of  them  have  perished  already  of  well  deserved  oontempt;  but  if  this  is  not 
CBOogh,  the  poerile  weakness  of  aigament,  balanced  by  the  strength  of  ignorant 
inveotive  and  only  too  apparent  spite  that  is  manifest  in  every  page  should  be  folly 
sufficient.'' 

It  is  something  new  to  learn  that  the  owners  of  the  "  obscure  names"  of  Voltaire, 
Home,  Diderot,  Gibbon.  Mill,  and  a  hundred  others  who  eontested  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  died  oi  contempt;  to  sav  nothing  of  the  ** ignorant  invective"  of 
the  Spencers  and  Huxley s,  tlie  Ingersolls  and  Bradlaughs,  the  Leckys  and  the 
Iforleys  of  to-day.  There  are  still  some  ribald  pamphlets  published,  we  believe  at- 
tacking Christianity  in  a  silly,  blownish  fashion,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  these 
have  been  palmed  off  upon  enr  sisters  of  Ladies*  G»rd  by  some  wily  spiritual 
adviser  as  the  serious  works  of  criticism  which  they  may  have  heard  spoken  of. 
— £d.] 

Ladies'  Gard,  July  1889. 

ALL  whom  it  concerns  to  know  will  readily  recognize  the 
location  in  space  of  the  ^^  Castrnm  Pnellanim'^  whence  these 
lines  are  dated^  and  for  all  others  it  is  desirable,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  obvious  as  we  proceed^  that  the  precise  place  should  not 
be  publicly  known  at  present.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is,  if 
possible,  to  clear  up  and  set  right  sundry  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  which  have  arisen  between  Christians  and  Theo- 
sophists to  the  hnrt  and  loss  of  both.  For  surely  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  TheoBophical  Society  is  the  promotion  of  an  Universal 
brotherhood  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  based  on  the 
^reat  truths  which  underlie  existing  systems  of  religion,  and  surely 
m  the  promotion  of  this  object  all  that  tends  to  increase  social  or 
religious  animosities  should  be  discouraged  as  hostile  to  the  aims 
of  the  Society.    It  is  therefore  with  surprise  and  pain  that  we 
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find  Theosopkista  writing  and  abetting  these  animosities  and 
though  fully  admitting  and  indeed  strongly  asserting  that  the 
Society  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of 
individual  members^  when  we  see  attacks  on  Christian^  in  the 
authorized  official  publications  of  the  Society^*  appar«itly  witk 
the  approval^  at  all  events  with  no  remonstrance  from  Head* 
quarters,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  to  some  extent  at 
all  events,  the  Society  endorses  the  action.  In  an  article  in  the 
Theosophist  for  May,  the  statement  is  made  that  of  all  religions 
Christianity  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  welcomed  Theosophy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  opposed  and  persecuted  it.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  shall  be  discussed  later,  meantime  let  ns  remember 
that  when  Theosophy  itself  was  a  word  barely  known  and  not 
in  the  least  comprehended  in  the  West,  the  first  book  professing  to 
give  an  authoritative  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  old  Wisdom- 
religion  was  H.  P.  Blavatsky*s  ''.Isis  Unveiled" — a  work  filled 
from  first  to  last  with  scathing  denunciations  of  what  therein  is 
termed  Christianity;  We  cannot  but  think  that  had  the  gifted 
authoress  been  as  familiar  with  Christianity  as  she  undoubtedly 
is  with  the  religions  of  the  East,  she  would  without  any  very 
great  change  of  language  have  denonnoed  not  Christianity, 
but  the  acts  and  words  of  many  who  call  themselves  Chris* 
tianS|  and  yet  hold  doctrines  and  do  actions  in  direct  oppo« 
sition  to  the  precepts  of  their  Founder  and  the  laws  of  their 
Church.  In  this  the  Christian  Church  and  every  true  mem* 
ber  of  it  would  have  been  with  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  most  vigorous  and  unspairing  exosnre  and  denoncia' 
tion  of  error  and  falsehood,  but  we  do  object  to  excrescences 
and  corruptions  which  the  Church  deplores  and  would  fain  cast  out 
of  her  miost  being  dubbed  Christianity.  Surely  this  is  ^^  throwing 
away  the  child  with  the  bath.'^  What  these  errors  are  and  what  is 
the  Church  will  appear  presently.  The  same  knowledge  might  also 
have  saved  the  authoress  from  placing  on  her  pa^es  quotations  from 
various  obscure  infidels,  who  have,  without  learning  or  talent, 
attained  a  pseudo  notoriety,  by  saying  or  publishing  things  offen;- 
sive  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  large  masses  of  the  community, 
and  which,  whether  these  masses  be  right  or  wrong,  ordinary 
decency  and  refinement  should  restrain  the  utterance  of.  Retalia- 
tion of  course  is  an  evil  thing  and  to  be  avoided,  but  when  a  new 
Society  springs  into  life,  with  apparently  a  vehement  attack  as  its 
raison  d'etre,  it  is  hardly  in  human  nature  for  ike  party  attaokel 
to  welcome  it  with  open  arms.  Individual  feUowa  of  tiie  TheoB>- 
phical  Society  have  advocated  Spiritaalism,  Hyponotism^  Lodges  ot 
magic  perilously  near  to  black  if  not  actually  over  the  line,  and 
-othar  questionable  matters.  What  has  the  Society  to  say  te  this  ? 
Clearly  it  says :  these  things  are  none  of  our  teadiing,  we  have 
no  control  over  what  individual  members  may  say  or  do,  to  find 
our  objects,  and  our  teachings,  look  at  our  prc^ramme.  Our 
official  ntterances^—ask  Colonel  Olcott  or  H«  r.  Slavatsky— the 
Founders  of  the  Society—- by  then  only  can  the  Society  be  bound. 

•  What  are  tbo  **  authori  sed  pffcial  publioatioas  of  the  Sooiety"  P  We  never  heard 
of  them.— J?(i  s 
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The  answer  would  be  perfectly  concloaive,  but  the  justice  which  the 
Society  thus  claiiaa  should^  in  common  fairness,  be  extended  to 
other  bodies,  to  say  nothing  about  the  Uniyersal  Brotherhood'. 
The  Church  has  a  programme,  official  utterances  and  documents, 
as  well  as  a  Uying  roioe  to  which  to  appeal,  and  should  not  bd 
held  responiuble  for  the  utterances  of  some  individual  who  is  hope^ 
lessly  ignorant  and  wrong  headed  and  in  no  case  speaking  with 
authority. 

It  may  be  well  here  briefly  to  indicate  what  the  sources  of 
authority  are*  The  Christian  Church  regards  Christ,  (that  is  to 
say,  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  as  its  Founder.  The  nature 
of  Christ,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Incarhatioh  and  other  pro- 
blems are  not  relevant  to  this  matter.  Whether  Christ  was  Ood 
or  the  Son  of  God,  a  Mahatma  or  an  Adept  matters  not,  so  far  as 
outsiders  are  concerned*  He  is  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a 
Master,  and  the  Theosophical  Society  must  needs  admit  the  exist* 
ence  and  the  g^danee  of  Masters,  or  it  would  stultify  every  utter* 
ance  of  its  founders.  As  such  Master  then  (whose  nature  is,  let  us 
say,  a  mystery)  Chri^  founded  a  society,  which  occultly  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  flirect,  and  not  that  Society  alone,  but 
every  individual  member  thereof  who  has  so  far  purified  himself 
in  earth  life  and  harmonised  his  principles  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  communioations  from  the  Master,  dimly  or  clearly 
according  to  his  development.  The  voice  of  the  Church  there 
18  the  voioe  of  Christ,  and  the  Ohurefa  acquired  an  organic  voice 
almost  immediately  after  its  foundation,  by  framing  an  organization 
and  adapting  the  machinery  of  general  counoiki,  &o.  All  this 
is  matter  of  history,  and  to  be  easUy  ascertained  by  uncontrover* 
tible  evidence,  and  this  is  Christianity^  not  tiie  utterances  of  any 
one  mao,  however,  learned  or  pious.  Has  Christianity  then  opposed 
Theosophy  f  Absplutely^  distinctly  and  decidedly  not  I  Individual 
Christians  may  have  dcme  bo,  and  it  is  open  to  any  Theosophist  to 
say  that  such  conduct  is  un^Christian,^  wherein  most  true  Chris- 
tians would  agree  with,  him*  But  is  Christianity  the  only  religion 
which  has  opposed  Theosophy  f  Surely  we  have  read  in  native 
Indiaa  papers  attd  heard  from  other  sources  the  most  un- 
sparing attacks  on  Ht  ?•  Blavatsky  from  Buddhist,  Maham-^ 
Bietan  and  Parser  sources^  It  is  answered  that  these  are 
exoteric  materialists  sunk  in  corruption  and  no  true  representatives 
of  Buddhism  {-<**-that  the  real  Buddhists  are  those  who  understand 
the  esoterip  n^ysteries  of  their  faith.  Ghranting  this,  apply  the  same 
to  Christia^is :  there,  are  many  Christian  mystics  who  toiow  and 
practice  the  most  esoteric  iemd  spiritual'  mysteries  of  their  faith. 
Have  any  of  those  opposed  Theosophy?  A  point  should  here  be 
Qoted  as  .to  perostwt  misuse  of  certain  words,  among  other  ^  cjttho* 
doxjr^'  the  meaiiing  ol :  this  word  is  plain  and^obvions,  the  right 
opinioily  the  right!  or  stmigbt  teaching,  to  use  it  m  any  other  sense, 
tends  to  cosdwAw  of  usew}  kaowledga  add  looks  uncomfortably 
like  an  intentional  attempt  to  mislead  the  ignorant.  If  anything 
taught  in  a  ChristiloirC/aurch  can  ber  shown  tol:>e  an  ei^ror  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say  the  orthodox  teaching  is  false^^^it  should 
ra&OT  be  sai^  the  teaclung  in  question  is  unorthodox.   Those  who 
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thns  misuse  words  mast  needs  themselves  be  nnortbodoX;  and  they 
Are  welcome  if  they  please  to  take  on  themselyes  the  Karma  o{ 
''  False  crooked,  teaching/' 

Another  professed  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  is  to  teach 
to  every  religion  to  look  into  its  own  tmths  and  doctrines  and  go 
back  to  the  original  and  nnoorrapted  preceplA  on  which  it  was 
founded.  This  is  precisely  the  very  authority  that  every  great 
writer  of  Christian  doctrine,  discipline  or  practice  has  always  appeal* 
ed  to.  Look  at  such  writers  as  Salmon^  Bishop,  Forbes,  Dr.  Pusey, 
among  the  modems.  Hooper,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  the  appeal  always  is  to  what  is  primitive. 
The  very  words  of  Christ  are  the  final  appeal.  If  they  seem  obscure, 
the  opinion  of  the  apostles  thereon  as  being  nearest  in  time  to  the 
Master,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  know  the  true  interpretation, 
then  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers.  It  may 
be  fearlessly  asserted  that  if  the  Theosophical  Society  or  any  other 
body  could  prove  any  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Church  tcvday  to 
be  contrary  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  information  would 
be  welcomed  and  would  probably  be  acted  on.*  Observe,  however, 
that  assertion  is  not  proof,  and  that  the  principle  of  growth  is  not 
executed,  for  the  Master,  occultly  as  has  been  said,  directs  his 
Church,  now  it  may  be  that  matters  intended  merely  for  th^  transi- 
tory circumstance  of  the  primitive  Church  would  be  out  of  place 
in  modiem. times. 

>  The  statement  thai  the  corruptions  or  errors  which  have  crept 
into  the  Church  arose  firom  eeclesiastieism  or  sacerdotalism,  seems 
almost  too  trivia  to  notice.  Whenever  any  a4itack  is  made  on  any 
religion  it  is  always  "  those  wicked  priests.''  Many  persons  believe 
ti^t  Buddhist  priests  caused  tibie  Indian  mutiny 'aiid  were  the 
directors  and  spiritual  guides  of  .Nana  Sahib.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  the  people  having  deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  sort  of  ministers  are  necessary  to  t^e  dr^nization 
of  a&y  religion,  deliberately  choose  the  vilest  among  themselves 
for  this  purpose  and  having  done  so  give  them  powers 
almost  divine,  or  that  the  supematuraT  beings,  whoever 
they  may  be.  Masters,  Elohim^  Angels,  or  Wha;t  not  who 'guide 
and  watch  over  that  particular  faith  dnspire  the  foblest  of  Aiotivetf 
into  the  chosen  ministers  whom  the  people  are  led  tb  obey'an^ 
reverence.  Any  sensible  man  will  eay  at  once  that  priests 
are  much,  as  other  men,  there  are  good  and  bad,  from  their  training 
their  assoeiatilons,  and  the  fierce  light  of  criticism  thatl)eat3  upon 
them  they  are  likely  to  be  better  ori  the  average,  and  if  we  admit  the 
guidance  of  a  Master  or  Masters  at  all,  stfK^  guidance  is  especially 
likely  to  be  given  to  those  to.  whom  tibe  mass  of  mankind  ihdtii&c* 
tively.look  up.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  priests  of  ^very 
religion  in  the  world,  and  when  we  find  the  evil  or  bo'rrupt  acts 
of  ac  priest*  it  is  not  the  system  that  is  to  blame,  but  the  man'  who 
is  false  to  his  faith,  and  who  throws  away  his  potrers  of  good  and 
renounces  his  higher  self .  '  -  ,'       , 

It  is  then  as -much  an  abuse  <yf  language  to  denounce  salcerdotal-' 
ism  as  it  is  to  make  an  onslaught  on  orthodoxy,  but  it  is  popular 

*  Oh  sancta  Bimplicitu  I 
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especially  witli  those  ultra  Protestants  to  'whom  the  mention  of  a 
priest  brings  the  savour  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  Theosophists  should  seek  such  spurious  popularity. 

The  Christian  Church  has  been  spoken  of  throughout,  and  no  acco- 
ant  has  been  taken  of  the  various  branches ;  it  has  been  said  that  the 
differences  between  these  branches  are  so  wide  and  deep  that  no 
single  dogma  can  be  formulated  in  which  the  whole  Church  believes. 
This  assertion  may  be  met  simply  by  the  Gount<er  assertion  of  it3 
entire,  absolute  and  wilful  falsehood.  But  even  assuming  it  were 
true,  the  doctrines  and  practise  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  are 
ascertainable  as  above  shown,  and  all  that  an  opponent  can  fairly 
claim  is  to  say  of  an  individual  that  by  reason  of  not  holding  such  he 
is  not  a  Christian ;  and  though  by  an  exhaustive  process  this  might 
be  applied  to  every  living  individual,  the  only  true  conclusion  would 
be  that  no  true  Christian  existed  on  the  eaj'th,  but  Christianity  aa 
a  religion,  and  the  ideal  Christian  would  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  assertions  that  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  has  been  dis- 
proved, that  all  is  known  about  its  formation,  &o.,  do  not  need 
reply.  A  single  glance  at  the  obscure  names  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  maintain  such  a  theory  is  enough,  most  of  them 
have  perished  already  of  well  deserved  contempt;  but  if  this 
is  not  enough  the  puerile  weakness  of  argument,  balanced 
by  the  strength  of  ignorant  invective  and  only  too  apparent 
epite  that  is  manifest  in  every  p^ge  should  be  fully  sufficient.  Onco 
again  the  pity  of  it,  that  a  Society  aiming  at  Universal  Brother* 
hood  shoald  condescend  to  such  petty  and  unworthy  attacks,  which 
tend  to  render  Brotherhood  an  impossibility.  Harsh  were  the 
strictures  on  Sir  Monier  Williams  for  his  picture  of  Buddhism, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  was  a  false  picture,  but  it  was  truth 
itself  compared  to  the  picture  drawn  of  Christianity  and  allowed 
to  go  unrebuked  in  Theosophical  organs.  Is  this  brotherly  ?  Even 
«ay  that  Christiaaus  began  the  quarrel,  which  they  did  not,  is  it  not 
the  purpose  of  Theosophy  to  teach  them  better,  not  to  set  evil 
jBxample  of  quarrel  and  spite  engendering  worse  retaliation. 

To  OS  here  in  Ladies'  Gkrd  the  question  is  an  important  one, 
we  are  Theosphists  according  to  the  original  constitution  and 
programme  of  the  Society  which  we  have  adopted,  we  are  earnest 
students  of  Eastern  Lore,  and  of  the  wisdom  religion  as  laid  down 
in  the  Secret  Doctrine,  aad  we  sincerely  hope  and  strive  for 
union ;  but  we  are  many  of  us  Christians,  not  all,  for  we  know  no 
distinction  of  race  or  creed,  and  a  Parsee,  a  Buddhist  or  Maham- 
medan  would  be  welcome  among  us,  but  we  do  regret  what  seems 
to  us  the  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  Theosophy,  we 
moam  over  the  intolerance  displayed  towards  our  own  form  of 
faith,  which  we  know  to  be  not  only  consistent  with,  but  actually 
identical  with  the  highest  truths  of  mysticism.  And  this  intole- 
rance keeps  us  at  present  from  joining  the  Theosophical  Society,  a 
loss  perhaps  to  us  rather  than  to  the  Society,  but  it  deprives  us  of 
these  benefits  which  the  Society  by  its  constitution  ought  to  b& 
freely  giving  to  Theosophists  like  ourselves,  And  pro  tanto  it  hin- 
ders the  work  of  the  Society  and  j)reYents  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood, 
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THE  AGE  OF  SRI  SANKARACHABYA. 

OUR  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  important  position 
assigned  to  Sri  Sankaracharya  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Philosophy.  If  the  name  of  Sakyamuni  (Buddha)  is  known  to  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earthy  the  name  of  Sri  Sankaracharya 
stands  second  only  to  his.  His  system  of  philosophy  is  considered 
by  several  "  Sanskritists"  to  be  superior  in  every  way  to  those  of 
Berkeley,  Kant,  Schopenhaur,  and  Hartmano.  The  period  when  he 
lived  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  history  of  Indian 
Philosophy.  His  date  is  also  useful  for  fixing  those  of  several  other 
Indian  philosophers  and  writers.  The  discussions  of  several  Orien- 
talists, and  their  new  theories  based  on  untrustworthy  records, 
have  only  tended  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  has 
resulted  in  this  historical  problem  remaining  as  remote  from  a 
solution  as  ever.  Oar  present  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  find  out 
what  date  oaH  possibly  be  fixed  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  materials 
before  us,  although  they  are  scanty,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly 
be  trustworthy :  to  examine  the  nature  of  those  materials  and  the 
soundness  of  the  theories  based  thereon  by  several  writers.  For 
this  purpose,  we  divide  the  subject  of  this  paper  into : — 

Section  I. — An  examination  of  the  traditions,  oral  and  recorded, 
current  in  various  times. 

Section  Z/.-^An  examination  of  the  external  evidence  wo 
possess,  which  goes  to  fix  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Section  III, — An  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  we  have 
from  his  works ;  and 

Section  IV* — Summary  and  conclusion;  and  an  attempt  towards 
n  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  philosopher. 
Rbction  I. — Traditions. 

(a).  The  popular  ideaMs  that  there  was  a  Brahmin  called 
Govindabhatta.  He  married  four  wives,  one  from  each  of  the  four 
Indian  castes,  viz..  Brahmin,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra.  Through 
these  wives  he  had  respectively  Acharya  Vararuchi,  Vikramiditya, 
King  of  Ujjain  in  Central  India,  Bhatti,  and  Bhartrihari.  This 
G6vindabhatta  subsequently  became  a  Sanydsi  (ascetic)  and  went 
forth  by  the  name  of  G6vinday6gi.  Sri  Sankaracharya,  who  was 
born  iu  Malabar  according  to  some  accounts,  and  according  to 
others  at  Chidambaram,  became  a  disciple  of  his.  Yikram&ditya 
having  been  supposed  to  have  lived  about  56  B.  0.,  Sri  Sankara* 
oharya,  too,  must  have  lived  about  that  time,  being  his  father's 
xiisciple. 

(6).  In  KSralotpaththi'  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  in  the  month 
of  August  under  the  constellation  Ardra,  in  the  year  3601  of 
Kaliyug  (4f00  A,C,),  in  the  town  Kaipalle,  in  the  tract  called  Kaladi, 
south  of  Aluvoy,  Kerala  provinoe,  and  that  within  88  years  he 
established  the  Smdrta  sect.     It  is  also  said  that  he  was  borft 

1.  This  tradition  is  current  in  Son  them  India,  and  is  perhaps  ezclttsively  its 
own.  The  name  o|  the  f^^ther  of  Vikramidityais  giren  bj  some  as  Chandra- 
gupta ! 

2.  This  is  a  work  in  MalayAlam  language,  and  profespes  to  be  a  history  of  the 
ancient  proriuce  Kerala,  comprising  the  modern  dirisions  of  Malabdr,  Cochiii^ 
Mid  Tr^Tftocore. 
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during  a  war  in  the  time  of  oiie  King  Clieruman  Pemmal,  who 
embraced  the  faith  of  Islam^  and  set  oat  for  Mecca. 

(c).  A  tradition  recorded  in  Kongndesaraj^kkal  says  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  one  King  Trivikramadeva  i,  whom  he  convert* 
ed  to  Saivism. 

(d).  From  Taranatha's  Tibetan  History  of  Buddhism^  we  learn 
that  he  lived  before  Knm&rila/  a  famous  follower  of  the  Mimamsa 
School,  and  who  did  a  great  deal  to  check  the  progress  of  Budd- 
hism in  India. 

(c).  A  tradition  recorded  in  a  Sanskrit  manuscript  of  three 
pages  in  the  possession  of  one  Govindabhatta  Yerlakara  of  Belgaum, 
which  savs  that  Sii  Sankar4charya  was  born  in  Kali  Yug  3889  (or 
788  A.  C.)  and  attained  Mfiksha  in  the  year  8921  (820  A.  C.y. 

(/}.  A  tradition  in  Nep&Ail  that  Sri  Sankar4ch4rya  went  to  that 
province  from  the  south  during  the  reign  of  King  Vrishadeva- 
varma^  a  Buddhist,  converted  him  into  a  Brahminist  and  subverted 
Buddhism*. 

{g).  The  Dabist4n^  brings  his  date  down  to  the  year  1349  aftei< 
Christ ;  and  lastly, 

(ft).  The  Sankaravijayas  or  the  *  Victories  of  Sankara/  At 
present,  three  works  bearing  this  title,  and  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Anandagiri,  Chidvilasayati,  and  M^dhav&charya,  are  in 
existence.  None  of  them  gives  the  year  of  his  birth  in  terms  of  any 
of  the  Eras*. 

To  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  traditions  in  the  order  they 
were  mentioned. 

(a)  The  tradition  that  Govindabhatta  was  the  father  of  Vikra-^ 
mMitya  does  not  rest  on  any  evidence.  Further,  Bhatti  and  Bhar- 
trihari,  who  are  said  to  be  brothers,  are  really  unrelated  persons  and 
lived  in  different  times,  as  can  be  found  from  their  own  works'. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  one  Govindabhatta  was  the  father  of 
Vikramiditya,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that' he  afterwards  be^ 
came  an  ascetic^  and  was  called  G6vinday6gi.     This  tradition,  I 

1,  Known  to  Qs  through  Schietuor*s  (jrerman  translation. 

2.  Vide  The  Indian  Antiqiiaj)',  Vol.  ^Ij  P.  374-5. 

8.  First  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Bunth  Indian  public  by  the  late  Paudlt 
Bhagav^nUl  Indrdji  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIlI,  p.  412. 

4.     Vol.  IT,  p.  141. 

6.  Besides  the  above  traditions  there  are  others  which  are  still  less  important : 
Tiz.,  (i)  Kavali  Bimasawmy's  Deccan  Poets  (p.  6),  which  places  him  in  the  8th. 
Century  A.  C. ;  (ii)  Aryavidy^sndhfikara  of  Yagn^svarasastri,  which  also  places  him 
in  the  'same  period  ;  (iii)  Janirdan  Bimachanderjee's  *  Lives  of  Eminent  Hindn' 
Anthora,  which  places  him  2,500  years  ago.  All  these  are  19th  century  traditions, 
and  hence  cannot  be  relied  upon.  K&val!  Bamasawmy's  book  is  eondenmed  aS' 
•  worthless'  by  Dr.  Bnrnell  in  his  *  Elements  of  South  Indian  PaloBography*  (p.  86^.    . 

6.  The  last  verse  of  fihafti  Kivya  tells  ns  that  Bhatti  lived  at  the  Court  of  Kixig 
Briilharas^a  at  Vallabhi,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.  C.  Aocordinfc:  to 
Dr.  Bajendralal  Mitra (Notloes  of  Sahslprit  M8S ;  Vol.  VI ,  p.  148)  Prof.  Max  MQUer, 
however,  places  him  in  the  7th  century  4.  C.  (India,  <&c.,  pp.  348-'358).  Bharthrihari,. 
the  author  of  Vakyapadiya,  a  oommentary  on  the  Mahabhaahya  of  PatanjaHi  and 
orher  works,  was  a  disciple  of  one  V^urata,  as  he  himself  says  in  Vdkyapadiya. 
This  Vasurita  was  a  contemporary  of,  if  not  identical  with,  the  famous  Chandra^ 
charya,  who  introduced  the  study  of  the  Mahabhasbya  into  Cashmere,  and  who  lived 
in  the  Court  of  Abhimanyu,  who  is  found  on  numismatic  evidence  to  have  reigned 
about  A.  C.  40.  BRarthrihari  therefore  lived  in  the  lat  century  A.  C.  j  Max  MuUer 
erroneously  i)laco3  him  iu  the  7th  ccutury  A.  0,  (India,  &c.j-p.  34^,) 
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thinks  prevails  exclasively  in  Southern  India^  and  its  followers  have 
sometimes  made  certain  additions  and  modifications^  via.,  (i)  that 
Sri  Sankarach&rya  argued  with^  and  defeated  Bhattap4da^  one  of 
the  '  nine  gems^  at  the  Court  of  Yikram&ditya,  hence  a  contemporary 
of  that  king,  and  flourished  therefore  about  56  B.  C.*;  (ii) 
that  Yign&n6svara,  author  of  Mitakshara,  a  Commentary  on 
Yagnavalkya  Smriti,  was  an  Advaitee  (Idealist),  and  a  follower  of 
Sri  Sankarachdrya's  School.  This  Yignanesvara  dedicated  his 
work  to  one  Yikramaditya  and  therefore  lived  at  his  Court* 
Hence  Sri  Sankarach&rya  lived  before  Yikramaditya. 

With  reference  to  the  former  modification  it  must  be  said  that  the 
tradition  of  '  Nine  gems'  is  mentioned  in  the  Jy6turvidabharana. 
This  work — the  authorship  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to 
Kalidasa,  the  famous  poet — is  found  from  its  style  and  internal 
evidence  to  be  written  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  famous  Kalid^sa  who  lived  several  centuries 
before  that  time'-  The  ^  Nine  gems,'  a  name  given  to  nine  authors 
and  poets  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  Court  of  Yikra* 
mdditya,  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  except  in  an.  inscription  trans-, 
lated  by  Charles  Wilkins  and  published  in  the  First  Yolume  of  the 
Asiatic  Besearches'-  Also  Bhattap4da,  i.  e,,  Kum4rila,  is  now 
found  to  have  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century  A.  C. ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Sri  Sankara^ 
charya ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  references  to  Kumarila 
by  him  in  his  Y^danta  Sutra  !E9i&shya  are  enough  to  show  that  he 
lived  after  him*.  In  reference  to  the  latter  modification  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Yign&nesvara  was  a  follower  of  the  School  of  Sri- 
sankar&charya.^  But  he  mentions  Bhoja,  king  of  Dhir,  A8ahaya,r 
Apar&rka,  and  Bh&ruchi^  as  having  lived  before  him.  This  Bhoja 
was  also  called  Dhar^svara  and  reigned  about  862  A.C  J  Yignan6s- 
vara  in  the  last  verse  of  his  Mitikshara  tells  us  that  Kaly&napura 
was    the  capital    of    Yikramaditya,  at  whose    Court    he    lived. 

1.  This  tradition  has  been  put  forward  and  relied  upon  as  correct,  by  6. 
Bamamurti  Pnntula,  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled '  Notes  on  AntiquitieB/  recently 
published  in  the  Godavari  IDifitriot. 

2.  The  nine  gems  mentioned  by  Hama  Hurthi  Fantnlu  are, — Phanvantari^ 
Kshapanaka,  Amarasimha,  Sanka,  Vetala,  Bhattapada,  Karpani^  K&iidasa,  Vara* 
hamihira.  Varihamihira  is  found  from  the  Brihat  Samhita  to  have  written  it  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  A.  C.  It  is  not,  however,  known  whence  Ramamntthi 
Pantnlu  got  this  verse.  The  verse  which  certain  Orientalists  take  from  Jydtirvidha- 
bharana,  to  enumerate  the  '  Nine  gems'  mentions  one  Vetalabhatta,  and  not 
Bhattapida,  who  is  mentioned  in  Pantulu's  pamphlet- 

8.  P.  284,  Igt  London  Edition.  It  mentions  "  Amarad^va  and  the  ^Nine  gems^ 
at  the  Court  of  Vikraoiaditya."  The  date  of  the  inscription  is  Samvat  1015  or 
960  A.  C. 

4.  Vide,  for  example^  his  VMdnta  Stitm  Bh^hya  t.  Adhy&ya,  Ist  PAda,  drd 
Biitra.  Kum&rila  was  a  famous  follower  of  the  Mimimsa  School ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  he  mentions  KiVidisi  in  his  Tantravartika  (Bldkav&rtika),  we  sienld  infer 
that  he  lived  after  the  poet. 

6.  In  the  last  page  of  Kitakshara  (Madras  ed.)  be  calls  himself  a  diseiple  of 
Uttamatma,  who  was  one  in  the  long  line  of  the  disciples  of  Sri  Sankariicharya.. 
Jf  is  description  of  *  Atma'  in  the  chapter  on  Expiations  will  convince  the  reader  thai 
^o  lived  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  philosopher. 

6.  Vide  pp.  127  and  129  for  PharoRvara  and  p.  117  for  others, 

7.  Archaeological  Survey  Keports,  Vol.  X.,  p.  101, 
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Kaly&nspura^  which  is  identified  with  Kalyan,  was  the  capital  of 
the  Chalakya  dynasty,  in  which  several  Yikramddityas  reigned. 

Excepting  the  tradition  handed  down  to  the  present  day  tliat 
one  king  Vikramarka  or  Vikramaditya  reigned  about  56  B.  C, 
no  king  of  that  name  seems  to  have  actually  roigned  before  the  6th 
century  A.  C,  and  this  conclusion  gains  additional  strength  from 
the  fact  that  no  inscription  before  the  11th  century  A.  C.  adopted 
the  Samvat  (Vikramaditya)  era*.  In  addition  to  this  the  question 
of  identification  of  Vikram«Lditya  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Certain 
scholars,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Prof,  Mai  Miiller,  argue  that  Vikra- 
maditya Harsha  of  XJjjain,  wh6  reigned  about  550  A.  C,  and  who 
is  found  by  inscriptions  to  have  defeated  the  Bakas  and  Mlechbas 
in  544  A.  C.  in  the  battle  of  Korur,  must  be  identical  with  that 
Vikramaditya,  and  that  the  year  56  B.  C.  was  obtained  bj'-  jumping 
back  to  600  years  before  the  event'-  But  this  argument  is  no* 
approved  of  by  other  Oriental  scholars'-  Another  significant  fact  is 
that  in  none  of  the  Purinas  is  VikramSditya  mentioned  among  the 
kings  of  the  '  future  dynasties'  in  Kaliyug.  Thus  in  all  probability 
the  tradition  is  entirely  based  on  a  misconception. 

fhj  The  tradition  recorded  in  K^ral6tpaththi  is  also  an  impro- 
bable one,  for  it  says  that  Sri  Sankar&charya  subdivided  the  four 
castes  into  seventv-two,  and  effected  certain  reforms  in  that  part 
of  the  country — for  which  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  either  from 
the  natives  of  Malabar^  in  the  shape  of  tradition,  or  from  othe^ 
writings.  This  work  also  represents  Bhattapada  as  having  argued 
with  the  Buddhists  in  that  country.  This  is  absurd^  for  it  is  well 
known  that  he  lived  and  died  in  Northern  India*- 

The  date  of  Sri  Saakarichdrya's  birth^  viz.,  400  A.  C,  and  the 
length  of  his  life  (38  years)  are  exclusively  its  own.  No  other  work 
or  tradition  gives  it.  The  story  that  he  was  born  during  the  time  of 
Cheraman  Pernmal  cannot  belong  to  the  5th  century  A.  0. ;  for^  on 
Cheraman  Perumal's  tomb  in  Mecca  the  date  of  his  death  is  given 
as  Hijari  216  or  838  A.  C.  That  this  date  is  too  modem  for 
Sri  Sankaracharya  we  shall  be  able  to  show  further  on.  This 
Keral6tpaththi  also  contains  the  fable  that  our  philosopher  was  the 
son  of  a  widow :  and  to  crown  all  these  untruths  it  says  that  he 

1.  Dr.  Bhandiji  m  tbe  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Bojal  Aaiatio 
Society,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.  General  Cunninjjrham,  however,  thinks  (Arck,  Surrey 
Beports,  Vol.  II,  p.  266,  Note)  that  the  era  was  adopted  in  the  9th  centaTy,and  hence 
reada  an  inscription  dated  Samvat  747  as  &25  A.  C  Vide  also  Bnmell's  South  Indian 
Palaeography,  p.  65>  This  question  of  Samvat  and  other  Indian  Krcs  hare  recently 
been  disenssed  by  me  in  The  Uindtt  of  10th  April  1889  to  which  the  reader  may  be 
referred. 

2.  jQomal  ef  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1880,  p.  278  i  Max  H&Iler's  India, 
What  can  it  teach  na,  p.  282. 

3.  Dr.  Bnhler  amonir  othera  (ride  Max  HuHer*s  India,  &c.  p.  285).  I  may  also 
mention  Dr.  E.  Hnltssch,  Epigraphist,  ArchaDological  Department,  who  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  me  calls  it '  a  baseless  theory.' 

4.  Vide,  for  eiample,  the  SanVaravijayas  of  ChidviWsayati  and  M4dharicharya» 
whicb  say  that  he  lived  in  Koithem  India  and  died  in  a  town  called  Rnththd. 

6.  Mr.  W.  Logan  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  160.  We  also  learn  here 
^at  the  name  given  to  Ch6ruuiau  Peram&l  after  his  couvcrsiou  >ras  Abdul  liahimau 
Sameri.     Vide  alse  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XI,  p.  110. 
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wrote  a  history  of  Keraladesa  in  24^000  grandhaa  oC  32  sj'Uables 
each^  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  guru  Grovindajogi  !^ 

(c.)  Trivikramad^va  I.,  is  stated  to  have  been  king  of  Skanda- 
pura  and  to  have  lived  about  1 76  A.  C.  Professor  Dowson  found  in 
1848  that  there  were  two  kings  of  that  name,  the  first  of  whom 
lived  in  the  6th  and  the  second  in  the  8tli  century  A.  C.  Prof. 
Bhandarkar  has  found  out  from  certain  inscriptions  that  the  first 
king  of  that  name  reigned  in  the  4th;  and  the  second  in  the  Gth 
century  A.  C.^  Mr.  Fleet,  however,  considers  them  forgeries'. 
Altogether  this  tradition  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  uncertainty. 

(rf).  Tardnatha's  History- of  Buddhism  was  completed  in  1608 
A.  C.  when  the  author  was  hardly  aged  30,  and  the  inevitable 
errors,  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  study  on  his  part,  are  (i)  that 
Sri  Sankaracharya  lived  before  Kumdrila,  and  (ii)  distinguish ea 
the  latter  from  Bhatta,  who  is  called  a  disciple  of  Sri  ISaukara- 
charya.  We  have  already  shown  that  Kumarila  lived  before  the 
great  Vedantic  doctor.  Kum&rila  and  Bhatta  are  not  only  identical, 
but  Kumarila  is  also  called  Bhattapada  and  Tutata.  The  Mimams& 
philosophy  is  called  after  this  great  man  Bhatta  Tantra,  and  his 
work  Tantra- Vartika  is  also  called  Bhatta- Vartika. 

It  is  on  such  a  work  as  Taranatha's  that  Dr.  Burnell  had  g^eat 
faith,  and  fixed  the  date  of  Sri  Sankarachirya  as  650 — 700  A.  C. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  opinion  of  this  work  is  also  valuable*. 

(e).  Prof.  Max  Miiller  tells  us  that  it  is  finally  settled  by  Mt*., 
K.  B.  Pathak,  that  Sri  Sankai*fich6rya  was  born  in  788  A.  C.  and 
refers  us  to  his  contribution  in  pp.  174-5  of  the  Xlth  volume  of 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  authority  on  which  Mr.  Pathak  bases 
his  coDclusion  is  a  Sanskrit  MS.  of  three  pages  written  in  Bala- 
b6dh  characters,  and  containing  about  24  lines  in  all?  It  says,  as  we 
stated  before,  that  Sri  Sankar4ch&rya  was  born  in  the  year 
Vibhava  (Kali  3889)  on  the  full  moon  day  in  Visakha  month  (May 
— June).  This  corresponds  to  788  A.  0.  Bat  it  cai*rieB  a  fiction: 
along  with  it,  viz.,  that  Sri  Madhvich&rya  was  the  son  of  a  demorf 
called  Madhu !  This  clearly  shows  that  the  MS.  in  question  wac^ 
written  in  the  12th    century  A.  C,  and  that  the  writer  was  an 

1.  This  work  is  oondemned  by  Mr.  Kisioath  Tximbak  Telang  (lAdian  Antiquary, 
Vol.  XIIJ,  p.  95,  et  89q)  ;  Mr.  8ewell  (Sketch  of  the  Dynasties  of  Southern  Tndia» 
p.  57)  i  and  Mr.  Sabba  Row  {Theouophist,  YoU  IV,  p.  308,  or  Fire  Years  ol  Theo- 
sophy,  pp.  296-6). 

2.  Joamal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  X,  p.  89. 
8.    Indian  Antiquary,  Yol.  XU,  p.  111. 

4.  Elements  of  South  Indian  Paleeoij^aphy,  p.  37.  In  p.  Ill,  however,  we  ar9 
told  that  his  date  is  700  A.  C*  In  his  preface  to  his  eilition  of  Samav^idhina  Brah- 
mana,  p.  YI,  we  read  : — "  Taranatha  states  that  Kumaralila  (Kumarila)  lived  at  the 
same  time  as  Dharmakirti,  the  ffveat  Baddhistlc  writer  on  Nyaya  •  •  •.  Now 
Dharmakirti  is  stated  by  the  Tibetans  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  f^rontFangampo, 
King  of  Yarlang,  who  was  bom  617  A.D.  and  reigned  from  629—693  A.  D.  About  this 
date  there  can  he  no  doubt,  for  the  king  married  a  Cfainefe  princess,  whose  date  is 
o«»rtain.  As  Hioun  Thsang  left  India  in  645  A.U.  and  there  is  mention  in  his  woric 
of  the  great  and  dangerous  Brahmin  enemy  of  the  Buddhists,  Knm&rila  cannot 
(have  lived  before  that  date  and  for  many  reasons  he  cannot  have  been  later  than 
700  A.  D."  Thus  he  makes  Kumirila  and  Sri  Sankaracb.^rya  contemporaries,  which 
is  absurd  ;  and  the  date  is  too  modern  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

6.  '  India,  what  can  it  toach  us,*  p.  303 ;  *'  This  is  no  douTit  a  very  modern 
compilation  and  iu  many  cuises  quite  untrustworthy.  fcJiill  it  may  come  In  ae 
coufirmutory  evidence.'* 
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enemy  of  Dwaitees,  the  followers  of  Sri  Madhvicharya.  If  a 
work  of  only  three  pages  and  24  lines,  two  of  which  contain 
a  fiction  and  tJie  rest  uncertainty,  is  to  be  seriously  considered 
as  an  authority,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  Manimanjari* 
of  the  Dwaitees,  which  speaks  of  Sri  Sankaracharya  as  a  Raksha&a 
(or  demon)  of  Kaliyug,  should  not  be  considered  so  too.  Yet  that 
-worthless  MS.  is  seriously  considered,  and  the  date  of  Sri  Sankara- 
ch&rya  deduced  from  it,  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,'  Dr.  C.  P. 
Tiele,'  and  M.  Barth*. 

If).  The  tradition  in  Nepaul  is  that  one  SuryaTamsi  (Surya  or 
Solar  dynasty)  began  to  rule  in  Nepaul  at  a  period  corresponding 
to  1712  B.  C.  Twenty  three  kings  in  all  reigned  for  1409  years. 
In  the  reign  of  the  18th  king  VrishadSvavarma,  a  Buddhist,  son 
of  Badradlvayarma,  the  17th  king,  riAdrff  ( Buddhist  convents)  were 
built,  and  Buddhism  greatly  favored.  This  king,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  from  614  to  553  B,  C,  was  converted  into  a  Brah- 
minist  by  Sri  Sankar^charya,  who  came  from  the  south,  and 
subverted  Buddhism ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  son  of  this  king 
was  called  Sankarad^va  in  honor  of  the  conversions.  Pandit 
Bhagavanlal  Indraji  says  that  the  date  of  Vrishad^vavarma  is 
about  260  A.  C,  and  would  therefore  place  the  philosopher  in  the 
3rd  century  A.  C.  Mr.  Fleet,  however,  goes  over  those  inscriptions 
on  which  Pandit  Bhagavanlal  Indraji  bases  his  conclusions,  and 
finds  that  Vrishad^vavarma  reigned  from  630  to  655  A.  C*« 

This  would  place  Sri  Sankaracharya  in  the  7th  century  A.  C.  Thd 
uncertainty  of  these  dates,  and  want  of  a  final  conclusion,  prevents 
tis  at  present  from  accepting  any  of  them  as  authority.  But  it  i6 
on  the  dates  suggested  by  the  foregoing  traditions  that  the  Western 
scholars  depend,  and  they  accept  them  as  finaP- 

1.  A  woric  of  the  16th  century,  A.  0. 

2.  India,  what  can  it  teach  ns,  p.  360. 

3.  OuUines  of  History  of  Beligions ;  izianalated  from  the  Dutch  by  E.  Car- 
Xjenter, 

4.  The  Religions  of  India,  p.  89.  Ho  says  (p.  88)  that  Sri  Sankaracharya  was 
an  incarnation  of  Vishmi  (fresh  news  indeed!),  whereas  there  is  no  tradition 
cm  rent  in  India  to  that  efiPect;  on  the  contrttry  all  the  traditions  invariably  make 
hiia.  an  incarnation  of  Siva. 

5.  iadian  Antiquary,  Vol.  .XIII»  p<  ^2. 

6.  Ibid,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  350. 

7.  Cowell,  8th  century  A.  C.  (Translation  of  Sarvadarsanasangrahn,  Preface, 
p.  viii)  ;  ttie  same  dat«  is  accepted  by  Gough  (Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads, 
Preface,  p.  viii)  :  by  Jacob  (Translation  of  V^dantas^ra,  p.  28)  he  is  placed  in  latter 
port  of  the  8th  century.  Monier  Williams  gives  650—740  A-  C.  (Indian  Wisdom, 
p.  48)  :  Wilson  (Sanskrit  Dictionary,  Preface,  p.  xvii  $  Essays  Vol.  I.,  p.  194)  8th  or 
9th  century.  According  to  Hice  (Mysore  Gazetteer,  VoK  I,  p.  877,  et  seq)  he 
'  was  bom  in  677  f^r  787  A.  D.  in  Cranganofe  (Kodangalur),  Malabar,'  and  « died  in 
his  40th  year.'  Dr.  Baj^udralalaMitra  also  thinks  that  the  date  assigned  by  Western 
writers  is  *  fairly  correct'  (Notices  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  Vol.  VII,  p,  17).  Mr.  T. 
Foolkes  places  him  about  650—670  A.  C.  (*  On  the  Pallavas,'  p.  196  of  the  Joamal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVII,  New  Series).  Dr.  Bamell's,  Prof.  Mas 
Httlier's,  and  M.  Earth's  dates  hare  ahreadjr  been  giren.  Prof.  Weber,  likd  oth^&rs, 
places  him  in  ^e  8th  oentary,  but  adds  that  *  his  date  is  not  mote  aocurately 
diftermined*  (History  of  Indian  Literature,  p.  51,  note  88.) 
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Let  ns  now  speak  of  Sankaravijayas.  By  our  examination  we 
fikall  be  able,  by  quoting  certain  important  passages,  to  show  their 
untrustworthy  nature,  and  that  they  merely  contain  certain  tradi^ 
tions  current  in  the  times  of  their  composition  ;  also  that  at  best 
we  can  accept  only  those  general  statements  in  these  works  that  are 
consistent  with  each  other. 

Anandagiri's  Sanlcaravijaya. — From  this  work  we  learn  that  it 
was  written  by  one  Anandagiri,  who  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  Sri 
Sankaricharya,  and  it  describes  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  The 
narrative  goes  to  say  that  one  Sarvagna  lived  in  Chidambaram,  a 
sacred  place  in  South  Arcot  District,  who  had  a  daughter  called 
Visishta  by  his  wife  Kamakshi.  Visishta  was  given  in  marriage 
to  one  Visvajit,  who,  after  living  with  his  wife  for  some  time,  went 
away  to  the  forest  to  perform  tapas  (austerity).  Visishta  then  be^ 
came  devoted  toChidambar6svara(the  name  of  theidoP  in  the  temple 
at  Chidambaram),  and  through  his  favor  obtained  a  son,  afterwards 
known  as  Sri  Sankaracharya.*  This  author  has  not  given  us  the 
year  of  his  birth,  either  according  to  the  era  of  Kaliyug,  Samvat, 
Saka  (era  of  Salivahana)  or  of  Prabhavadigathabda  (cycle  of  sixty 
years  beginning  with  Prabhava),  or  at  least  theday,monthor  Nakshai- 
tra  (constellation)  under  which  he  was  born.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  this  was  written  by  Anandagiri,  the  famous  disciple 
of  Sri  Sankaracharya,  for  the  work  is  partly  in  poetry  and  partly  in 
prose^  and  the  nature  of  the  style,  and  too  many  gr£unmatica} 
errors,  show  that  the  author  must  have  been  only  a  beginner  of 
the  Sanskrit  language.  It  is  stated  therein^  that  he  refuted 
certain  systems,  philosophical  and  sectarian,  such  as  those  of  Indra^ 
Kubera,  Yama,  or  Chandra,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  meu- 
tioned  in  any  Sanskrit  work,  and  therefore  had  no  existence  save  in 
the  imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  also  stated^  that  he  had  two 
disciples  named  Lakshmana  and  Hastamalaka;  the  former  of 
whom  was  afterwards  called  Sri  Ramdnujach^rya,  and  who  preach- 
ed the  Vaishnava  religion  and  wrote  a  fihashya  (commentary)  on 
the  Vedanta  Sutras ;  while  the  latter  went  to  Udipi  and  preached 
the  Dwaita  philosophy.  There  cannot  be  a  sillier  statement.  For, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Sri  K^m^nujacharya  was  born  in  1Q17  A. 
C.,^  and  Sri  Madvacharya  in  1119  A.  C,  and  that  they  have 
disputed  in  their  Bhashyas  the  system  advocated  by  Sri  Sankara»- 
charya.     By  mentioning  these  two  reformers  it  is  pretty  certain 

1.  An'  object  of  either  wood  or  stone  fashioned  generaUy  after  the  form  of  a 
haman  being,  and  in  which  certain  spiritual  force  or  forces  are  focussed  by  the  will 
of  Adepts  or  Highest  Initiates  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating,  and,  serring  as  a 
means  of  attaining  that  stability  of  mind,  required  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
One- All  as  enjoined  by  the  Upanishads.  Thus  is  *  idol'  defined  by  the  Agamas, 
which  consider  it  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

2,  8nd  Chapter. 

8.    Chaps.  33,  32,  34  and  44. 

4.    Chap.  68. 

6.  As  can  abundantly  be  shown  by  inscriptionB,  rarions  poemsi  aad  other 
writings  of  his  diaoiples  ;  all  of  which  mention  one  and  the  same  date,  vix.,  1017  A.  C. 
(Piugala  year  according  to  the  Cycle  of  60  years). 
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that  tlie  writer  of  this  Sankaravijaya  lived  after  their  times,  and 
the  work  thus  bears  the  stamp  of  its  having  been  written  only 
lately,  and  not  during  or  immediately  after  the  time  of  Sri 
Sankaricharaya,  as  we  may  be  led  to  think,  from  the  writer's 
statement  that  he  was  his  disciple^- 

Chidvila^ayatVs  Sankaravijaya. — According  to  this  work  we  have 
it  that  Sri  Sankarioh^rya  was  the  son  of  Sivagum  by  his  wife 
Ary^mba,  and  was  born  in  E&Iadi  in  K6ralad6sa  in  the  spring 
season  (Vasantartu)  in  the  noon  of  an  auspicious  day,  in  the 
Abhijit  Muhurta  (an  auspicious  time,  at  about  12  noon)  and  under 
the  constellation  Arthra.  It  is  also  added  that  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  five  planets  were  in  uchcha  (acsending  position).  What 
these  planets  are  we  are  not  told ;  nothing  either  astronomi- 
cally or  astrological  ly  can  be  done  to  find  out  the  particular  day 
on  which  the  planets  assumed  such  a  position.  His  Upanayana 
(initiation  or  thread  ceremony)  was  performed  in  his  5th  year.  One 
day  he  went  to  bathe  in  a  river  but  was  canght  by  a  crocodile ; 
but  somehow  he  escaped.  Afterwards  he  became  a  nominal. 
Sanyasi  and  went  to  Badarikdsrama'  (or  Badrin&th  in  the  Him4« 
layas).  There'  he  found  Glovindap&da  engaged  in  tapoLS  (auste- 
rity) and  by  him  he  was  made  a  regular  Sany&si,  and  learned  all 
philosophical  ^  secrets'  from  him.  Further  on^  we  are  told  that  he 
met  Bhattap4da  (Kumdrila)  and  then  went  to  Cashmere  to  discuss 
with  Mandanamisra.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Eum&rila  lived  before  Sri  Sankardch&rya  as  already  shown. 

Then  he  established  Mutts  at  Sringeri  and  Jagann&th,  and  placed 
Sar6svaracharya  and  Padmapada  respectively  in  their  charge. 
We  are  told  that  he  afterwards  established  a  Mutt  (monastery)  in 
Dwark&  in  Guzerat,  and  placed  Hast&malaka  in  its  charge'-  Ulien 
went  again  to  Badarikasrama,  founded  a  Mutt  there  and  placed 
Thotakach^rya  in  its  charge.  Lastly,  in  Badarik&srama,  DatUU 
tr£ya  (an  incarnation  of  Yishnu  supposed  to  be  living  even  now) 
took  him  by  the  hand,  entered  into  a  cave,  and  from  thence  'he 
went  to  Kail48  to  unite  himelf  with  Siva'**  Not  one  of  the  authors, 
when  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  defeated  in  argument,  was 
actually  his  contemporary ;  and  Chidvilasayati  further  exhibits  his 
dogmatism  by  saying  that  those  who  trani^press  the  orders  of 
Sringeri  Mutt  should  be  punished. 

1.  Mr.  TelanO.  however,  thinks  (Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  V,  p.  2S7)  that  the  work 
waa  written  hj  Anindagiri  himself  (a  disciple  of  Sri  Sankariohitya)  :  and  also  that 
'  the  aathor  of  Sankaravijaya  is  only  the  anthor  of  that  work/  lie  oould  not  be 
adiseipie  of  Sri  8ankariU>hiry»  in  the  Ught  of  the  arganentB  above  addnoed, 
alchoagh  perhaps  he  might  bo  *  only  the  aathor  of  that  work.' 

2.  This  tt&tement  is  at  variance  with  that  of  M&dhavAohAryir^s  work,  in  which  we 
read  that  our  philosopher  met  O^vindaydgi  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbndda. 

8.    Chap.  IX. 

4.  Chap.XVr. 

5.  Chap.  81.  To  the  previous  Sankaravijaya  we  are  infonned  that  he  sent 
Hastimalaka  to  preach  the  Dwaita  system  of  philosophy. 

6.  In  the  Sankaravijaya  of  Anandagiri  (Chap.  74)  it  Is  said  that  he  left  hia 
mortal  body  in  Oonjeveram^and  attained  Mdk^ia  :  that  his  body  waa  boxied  in  that 
town,  by  his  disciples,  and  the  place  of  intennent  worshippedt 
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Mddhavdchdrya^s  Sankaravijaya, — Here  we  are  told  that  Sri 
Sankaracharya  was  the  son  of  Sivaguru,  and  was  born  in  Kaladi, 
Malabar,  *  on  an  auspicious  day,'  when  the  positions  of  the  planets 
were  thus*  : — 

[Jupiter  is  said  to  be  in  Kendra : 
it  may  mean  either  that  he  is  in  the 
lagna  (the  sign  under  which  Sri 
Sankaracharya  was  born)  or  the  4th, 
7th,  or  the  10th  house  f  rom  thatsign. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  other 
planets,  or  the  constellation  under 
which  he  was  bom,  is  not  given.] 

Further  on*  we  are  told  that 
he  went  to  Northern  India,  met 
Qi6yinday6gi  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  and  addressed  him 
tiius : — You  were  Adis6sha  (the  great  serpent)  at  first,  then  you 
incarnated  yourself  as  Patanjali  (the  author  of  the  Mahibhashya 
and  the  Yoga  Sutras),  and  now  you  are  Govindaydgi'.  After- 
wards^ he  saw  Nilakanta,^  Haradatta,*  and  then  Bhattabhas- 
kara,'  whom  he  defeated  in  argument,  and  whose  Bhdshya  on 
the  Y6d&nta  Sutras  he  condemned. 

He  then'  met  Bana,  Dandi,  and  Mayura*,  and  taught  them 
his  philosophy";  defeated  in  argument  Harsha,  author  of  Khan- 
danakhandak&clya",     Abhinavagupta**,     Murarimisra"     Udayand- 


(Aries) 
The 
Sun. 

(Capri- 
corn is.) 
Hare. 

(Libra.) 
Saturn. 

1.  2nd  Canto,  v.  71, 

2.  6th  Oanto. 

3.  5th  Canto,  v.  95.  Mr.  T.  Subba  Row  (Theosophist,  Vol.  IV,  p.  809,  or  Five 
Years  of  Theosophy,  p.  302)  ma'kes  him  identical  with  P&tanjali,  and  snys  that  Sri 
Sankaracharya  was  a  disciple  of  Patanjali.  We  believe  he  said  so  on  the  authority 
of  this  verse.  In  that  case,  the  verse  itself  and  the  oommentdry  thereon  are  quite 
Bofflcient  to  show  that  he  is  wrong  and  that  Patanjali  himself  lived  long  before  the 
time  of  G<5vinday6gi. 

4.  15th  Canto,  w.  33,  49,  90. 

5.  Nilakanta  or  Srikantasiv^harya  was  the  author  of  a  Baiva  Yisisht^dwait^ 
oommentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras  (Vedanta  Btitras),  and  as  he  quotes  Bri  Uima.^ 
nujaohdrya  must  have  lived  after  him,  say  the  12ch  century  A.  C,  at  the  earliest — 
and  hence  long  after  the  time  of  Bri  Sankaracharya. 

6.  Haradatta  was  a  commentator  on  Apastamba,  and  GK>utama,  Dharma  Sutras, 
and  of  Padamanjari,  a  eommfintary  on  Kasikivritti.  Haradatta  must  have  lived  in 
the  10th  century  A.  C. 

7.  Bhattabhdskara  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  called  Gndi  a  Yagna,  on  the 
Black  Yajurv6da,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  lived  in  the  10th  century  A.  C.  He 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sdtras,  in  whioh  he  disputed  the  arguments 
used  by  Sri  Sankar^ohirya  in  his  Bhashya. 

8.  15th  Cab  to,  v.  141. 

9.  B&na  and  Maydra  lived  at  the  Court  of  Snharsha  as  may  be  seen  from 
Bamgadharapadhati.  Bana  himself  says  in  Briharsha  Charita  (2nd  Usvisa)  that  he 
visited' Sriharsha  at  his  Court.  Mayura  lived  about  the  beginning  and  Bana  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  A.  C.    Dandi  lived  about  the  8th  century  A.  C. 

10.  15th  Canto,  v.  156. 

11.  Ibid,  V.  167.  This  Sri  Harsha  is  different  from  the  one  mentioned  in  note  No. 
9,  and  lived  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century  A.  C. 

12.  ibid,  V.  168.  Abhinaivagupta  lived  about  1000  A.  0.  (Bnhler's  Report  of  a 
Journey  in  Cashmere,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  thd  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  for  1877,  Bxtra  Ko.  p.  80). 

18.  Ibid,  ▼.  10.  Muriri  Misra  was  a  follower  of  tiie  lilisUliDS^  school  and  is  a 
different  man  from  hia  namesake,  a  iamons  poet» 
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charya*  and  Dharmagnpta ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  seen  and 
defeated  in  argament  Kunl&rila^  Mandanamisra'  andPrdbhakara*; 
and  at  last  left  the  mortal  body^  and  this  world  for  Kail&sa. 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  MSdhavdchirya.  It 
cannot  be  the  f amoas  M^dhav^chdrya,  for  it  is  usual  for  him  to  give 
out,  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  every  one  of  his  works,  the  name 
of  his  guru  and  his  genealogy,  or  some  other  description  regarding 
himself.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  writer ;  and  fur- 
ther there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  as  regards  style. 
The  writer  of  this  work  must  evidently  be  some  modern  author 
of  that  name:  and  he  must,  we  think,  have  belonged  to  the  Sring6ri 
Mutt^  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  undue  prominence  to  that  Mutt, 
and  extols  its  importance,  while  Anandagiri's  does  not  to  such 
an  extent.  The  writer  says'  that  he  compiled  the  work  from 
some  previously  existing  Saukaravijaya,  but  does  not  give  its  name 
and  nothing  is  known  about  it*-  We  even  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  a  work,  for  had  it  really  existed  nothing  would  have  pre- 
vented this  writer  from  quoting  from  it  the  date  of  birth  of  the 
philosopher. 

Adyar  Oriental  Library,     **      Pandit  N.  Bhashya  Charya. 
31*^  September  1889.       / 

{To  be  continued.) 

1.  Author  of  Kusumanjali  (on  Nydya  philosophy)  and  other  works  ;  also  of  a 
commentary  on  Nyayat^tparyatikA  of  Vachaspatimisra,  who  was  the  anthor  of 
Bhtoati,  a  commentary  on  8ri-Sankar^chirya*s  Bhiahya  on  the  Brahma  Sdtras. 
Dharmagapta  may  be  placed  not  later  than  about  the  10th  century  A.  O. 

2.  7th  Canto.  The  date  of  Komirila  was  already  ahown  as  the  8rd  or  the  4th 
century  A.  C. 

3.  10th  Canto.  Mandanamisra  may  be  placed  not  later  than  about  the  10th 
century  A.  C. 

4.  12th  Canto,  t.  43.  He  is  quoted  by  Sri  Sankaricharya  in  his  V^dinta  Sutra 
Bfaishya,  p.  77,  Calcutta  Edition  (Bibliothica  Indica  Series),  and  therefore  Hred  pro- 
bably before  the  philosopher  j  but  see  further  on  (Sect.  III.)  The  dates  of  the  seve- 
ral authors  mentioned  in  these  Sankaravijayas,  have  been  determined  with  special 
reference  to  the  existing  records  and  are  given  in  these  notes  to  show  that  they 
were  no  contemporaries  of  Sn  Sankaracharya. 

6.     16th  Canto. 

_  6.  The  commentator  (Dhanapatisuri),  however,  quotes  many  verses  tUnaira* 
tive  of  the  philosopher's  life ;  but  it  does  not  appear  quite  conclusively  whence 
be  quoted  them,  although  the  narrative  disclosed  by  them  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Anandagiri'fl  version. 
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A  CHAT  ON  THE  ROOF. 
II. 
Scene  :  The  large  flat  roof  of  the  Head-quarters  Building. 
TiMB :  After  tea, 

MR.  Grl<OBE  Teotter.— (-4.  stranger  introduced  by  Major  Tam^ 
arind.)  Well^  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  Universal 
Brotherhood  is  a  Utopian  idea;  I  beg  pardon  if  mj  saying  so  is 
offensive. 

Eastun.— Offensive  !  Quite  the  contrary ;  wo  like  every  one  to 
speak  his  mind  here.  But  don^t  you  think,  Mr,  Trotter,  that  the 
utopianism  you  speak  of  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  "  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood"  f  Most  people  seem  to  fancy  Brotherhood  to 
be  an  aggravated  form  of  Nepotism,  and  that  to  practise  it  involves 
a  paradox,  for  to  do  so  effectually  it  would  seem  as  if  everyone  must 
favour  everybody  else  more  than  all  the  others.  What  meaning 
do  you  attach  to  the  expression  yourself  ? 

Mb.  G.  Trottee. — Since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  think  that  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  is — is — a  brotherhood  which  is — which  is — one 
might  say,  universal.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  I  have  not  given 
the  subject  very  deep  attention. 

Herman. — A  nephew  is  not  so  near  and  dear  as  a  brother,  and 
if  Universal  Brotherhood  be  too  Utopian  for  a  cold  and  selfish 
world,  how  would  it  do  to  form  the  "  Nucleus  of  Universal  Nephew- 
hood"  ?  As  to  the  paradox  that  Eastun  mentions,  Theosophy 
bristles  with  worse  ones  already  ;  besides,  if  you  know  how  to  split 
open  a  paradox,  you  always  find  a  truth  inside. 

A.  K. — The  point  seems  to  me  to  be :  How  a  person  whom  you 
would  recognize  as  your  brother  ought  to  be  treated;  for  that 
question  certainly  remains  an  open  one  in  the  premises.  Should 
he  be  more  privileged  than  anyone  else  ?  If  No, — as  seems  inevit- 
able if  the  injunction  against  favouritism  be  observed, — it  is 
evident  there  is  only  a  nominal  advantage  in  being  a  brother. 

Major  Tamarind. — My  brother  Tom  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds 
of  me  once,  and  never  paid  me  back.  I  think  if  I  had  caught  the 
young  scamp  then,  he  would  not  have  found  his  brotherhood  much 
to  his  advantage  I  When  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  died  miserably  of  fever  in  South  Africa,  I  only  wished  that  I 
had  lent  him  two  hundred  instead  of  one;  the  extra  hundred  might 
have  made  all  the  difference  with  him. 

One  of  the  Stajpp. — The  Major  puts  an  equal  weight  in  each 
scale  and  therefore  only  feeds  the  paradox.  A.  K.  has  told  us  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  being  a  brother  if  no  favouritism  be  shown. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  result  if 
favouritism  were  shown. 

A.  K. — I  was  going  on  to  say  :  If  Yes,  the  advantage  only  lasts 
as  long  as  there  is  some  one  worse  treated  than  those  who  are 
brothers,  and  it  would  vanish  altogether  when  brotherhood  became 
universal.  If  everyone  Were  ten  wet  taHthere  would  be  no  giants, 
just  because  everyone  would  be  a  giant. 

WfiSTUN.— I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  showing  favouritism  so 
long  as  you  have  any  such  diyisionas  the  term  brotherhood  implies. 
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The  Trade  Unions  are  ^'  brotherhoods"  in  the  now  generally  or 
conyentionally  accepted  meaning  of  that  word^  and  look  how  all 
Union  men  hate  a  non-Union  one  !  Theosophists  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  show,  or  perhaps  even  feel,  dislike  of  those  who  will 
not  join  them,  bnt  who  knows  that  the  fervent  wish  to  make  every- 
one belong  to  their  Theosophical  Union  may  not,  by  and  by,  operate 
with  them  as  it  has  done  in  all  religions,  and  is  doing  in  the 
Trade  Unions,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  make  their  brotherhoods 
"  nniversal"  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  which  are  willing  to 
nse  pressure,  not  always  gentle,  for  that  purpose. 

A.  K. — At  that  rate,  Brotherhood,  like  everything  else,  has  a  good 
and  a  bad  side,  necessarily.  The  very  term  connotes  the  making 
of  a  distinction  between  those  in  the  brotherhood  and  those  outside 
of  it. 

Onb  of  the  Staff. — And  the  verv  fact  of  their  joining  the  brother- 
hood is  the  thing  that  proves  they  are  worthy  of  being  treated 
like  brothers.  If  you  made  no  distinction  you  would  destroy  the 
value  And  very  meaning  of  brotherhood.  The  weak  point,  practi- 
cally, of  the  rule  to  "  love  our  neighbours,"  is  that  it  seems  to 
necessitate  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  one  now  instinctively 
observes  in  one's  treatment  of  good  neighbours  and  bad  ones. 
Confacins  said,  '^  Love  the  good  man  and  be  just  to  the  bad  one," 
why  not  say  ''  Love  the  good  brother  and  be  jast  to  the  bad  one  f" 

HsBMAN. — ^Justice  to  a  bad  man  invariably  means  hanging  him 
or  otherwise  harming  him  with  malice  aforethought.  So  long  as 
you  could  expel  a  brother  for  misconduct  your  "  sense  of  jastice" 
might  be  satisfied  by  doing  him  that  in jnry  ;  but  what  would  you 
do  with  him  if  the  Brotherhood  became  Universal  ?  Would  you 
have  a  super-universal  class  of  outcasts  like  the  wretched  Kurum- 
bers  f  Or  would  you  have  recourse  to  the  good  old  method  of 
ezpulsiDn — showing  him  politely  the  door  into  the  next  world  ? 

Eastun. — ^Real  Brotherhood  is  only  possible  for  those  who  have 
become  more  than  ordinary  men,  60  long  as  people  behave  un- 
like brothers,  brotherhood  cannot  be  universal.  There  will  always 
be  such  persons  ;  therefore  Universal  Brotherhood  is  an  ideal  that 
will  always  be  in  the  process,  more  and  more  approximate,  of 
realisation,  and  still  never  be  actually  realized. 

HsBHAir.-'— We  have  wandered  away  from  our  original  question  : 
What  kind  of  conduct  or  treatment  is  implied  by  the  name 
^'  brother'^  ?  Is  there  not  a  saying  in  some  countries,  when  two  meci 
quarrel  more  furiously  thai^' usual,  that  they  ^^  fight  like  brothers"  f 
And  watch  a  family  of  children  in  a  nursery ,*-*-how  the  little 
darliiigs  scrateh  and  thump  ajid  bitcf  each  other,  and  pull  .each 
others  hair,  when  the  ^ur86'8  baok  is  turned;  and, — ^'  of  such  iatb^ 
kingdom  of  heaven  I" 

Mb.  &,  TsomB. — ^Let  me  tell  ypu  this :  The  other  day  in  liOndon 
I  saw  twQ  'half-drunken  fellow^  fighting  in  front  of  a  low  publip 
house,  and  I  wanted  to  separate  them,  but  tho  crowd  would  not 
let  me^  ,  They  positively  tol^  ma  tb^  I  had  no  right  to  inteiiere[> 
because  the  n^en  were  broihers,    Pret^  kind  of  brotherhood  that  I  ; 

HBBia»4^-^Thd  Brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Nose,  I  should  say ;  ^ 
very  ancient  and  honor^abl^  -f rqjtprnity,  my  dear  sir,  which  has  hs^d  its 
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poets  and  minsfcrels  iti  all  ages,  and  even  a  ^' Jolly  6od^^  of  ite  own; 
a  god,  moreover,  who,  when  he  was  sober,  stood  very  high  indeed 
in  the  Pantheon. 

Miss  Pannikin. — ^Well,  I  am  not  so  wise  as  you  gentlemen  are, 
but  there  never  seemed  to  me  any  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  "  TJniversal  Brotherhood."  I  think  it  means  that  wo 
should  be  patient  and  unselfish  and  generous  and  good  natured, 
with  everyone,  as  we  naturally  would  be  with  a  brother  of  whom 
we  were  fond. 

Herman. — You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Pannikin,  that  is  the  true 
idea  precisely.  But  if  you  settle  vexed  questions  in  that  summary 
manner,  what  is  to  become  of  the  philosophers  and  metaphysicians, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  moralists  and  the  economists  ?  Their  occu- 
pation will  be  gone,  their  sport  entirely  spoiled !  It  is  like 
thoughtlessly  killing  the  fox  that  your  "  hunt"  has  carefully 
brought  ten  miles  in  a  basket  to  the  "meet,"  and  which  you 
expected  to  give  you  a  splendid  run  over  fine  open  country, 

Westun* — Excellent  as  Miss  Pannikin's  definition  is,  it  does 
not  oover  all  the  ground,  I  fear.  She  presumes  that  you  l6ve  the 
brother,  and  that  in  turn  presupposes  that  he  is  worthy  of  love ; 
otherwise  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  weaJcest  kind  of  "  nepotism." 
Now  there  are  cases  in  which  a  very  good  man  has  a  villain  for  a 
brother,  and  should  the  good  man  *'  love"  his  villainous  brother  ? 
Is  it  natural  that  he  should  do  so,  any  more  than  a  sheep  should 
love  a  tiger  ?  If  he  is  unable  to  love  his  brother  because  he  is  un- 
worthy of  love, — because,  in  fact,  by  a  law  of  nature  as  certain  as 
that  of  gravitation,  his  brother  exoites  quite  other  sentiments  in  his 
mind — ^how  can  anyone  expect  me,  a  stranger,  to  love  that  individual? 

Hbbhan. — ^Hurrah  I  the  fox  is  not  kilted  after  all !   Tallyho  I 

Mb.  Tamaeind. — Let  me  say  this :  perhaps  I  am  very  stupid,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  you  'should  not  be  just  as  forgiving  and  generous 
and  patient  and  unselfish  in  the  case  of  a  villain  even,  as  in  that  of  a 
virtuous  man,  but  of  course  in  an  appropriate  way ;  and  I  think  that 
is  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  that  those  who  are  sick  need 
the  physioian,  not  those  that  are  whole.  I  know  that  whenHannahj 
my  maid,  stole  a  broach  of  mine  once,  and  I  spoke  quietly  to  her, 
a&d  showed  her  how  stupid  and  ungrateful  she  wae^^  I  -  thought 
he  would  never  stop  crying.  She  lived  with  m«  for  thnie  years 
afterwards,--— till  she  got  •  married,*— and  was  the' best  of rgirls  all 
the  time.  If  I  had  sent  for.a  polijoeman>  and  had  her  pat  in  prison, 
where.  WDuH  she  probably  be  now  ? 

P.  S.  R. — It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  languages  use  a  similar 
worfll  for  brother,— ^Anglo-8aaE<Mi,  brddher  ;  Icelandish  brddir  ; 
Persian,  brata;  Irish,  brathair  ;  French,  frfere  ;  Latin,  frater; 
Greek,  phrater ;  German,*  bruder ;  ttussian,  brat ;  Boheniian,  bratr, 
and  BO  on,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  Bh^atra. 
Bhratra  has  a  very  distinct  derivative  meaning  in  Sanskrit,  while 
in  no  other*  language  that  I  know  ^f  'ha'Ei  the  word  ior  "  brother'* 
any  meaning  :  It  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Bfc^m/  to  snpporfc 
arid  protect,  and  Bhratara  is  onewhi  supports  and  protects;  which 
I  think  fully  justifies  Mrs,  Tault^riad's  view. 
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Mb8.  Tamarind. — ^Why,  that  gives  brother  a  "  univereal"  mean- 
ing  at  once  and  explains  the  whole  idea  { 

P.  S.  B. — Moreover ;  the  fact  that  when  it  is  desired  to  denoto 
a  trae  or  nterine  brother  the  compoand  Bhardta-Sahodorah  which 
expresses  the  fact  is  employed,  shows  that  in  olden  times  men  took 
a  much  wide  view  of  their  dnties  of  protecting  and  supporting  one 
another  than  at  present , — Oman's  fellow  man  was  tben  his  "  bro- 
ther." The  idea  is  also  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  that  ".  brother" 
in  this  general  sense  includes  both  sexes.  (Bhr4tra  Bhaginyan^ 
Bhr&tara  Wubhau). 

Wbstcn. — ^That  might  do  very  well  for  primitive  times,  but  now 
people  must  learn  to  protect  themselves,  and  help  themselves. 
Self-reliance  is  the  virtue  of  adult  mankind. 

Eastun* — No ;  not  entirely.  Man  is  helpless  from  birth  to  death 
without  what  you  may  call  the  brotherly  help  of  others, — given  at 
present  generally  *'  for  a  consideration."  No  one  can  be  really 
self-reliant  except  in  a  very  narrow^circle.  To  do  for  others  out  of 
goodness  of  heart  the  services  we  now  render  to  each  other  for 
payment  would  be  '^  brotherhood/^ 

P.  S.  R. — Iiooking  at  the  subject  from  another  standpoint,  that 
is  to  say  dropping  the  name,  and  considering  the  thing  itself, 
we  may  say  that  the  most  sacred  Hindu  works  declare  that  the 
highest  rule  of  man's  conduct  is  Ahimsa,  '^  non-injury," — ^which 
the  Uahftbharata  explains  to  mean,  not  simply  supineness  or  ab- 
stinence from  evil,  but  active  benevolence, — and  that  in  its  turn  is 
defined  to  be  the  treatment  of  others  as  one  wishes  oneself  to  be 
treated ;  which  signifies,  abstinence  from  evil,  and  performance 
of  good,  without  reference  to  any  particular  persons  or  particular 
tunes.  And  what  is  this  universal  and  undeviating  kindness  and 
helpfulness  but  the  realization  of  Universal  Brotherhood  ? 

On«  of  thi  Staff. — Ah,  my  dear  Judge !  Were  all  that  only 
possible,  what  a  happy  world  it  would  be;  but  surely  your  own 
daily  experiences  on  the  Bench  must  show  you  that  you  might  as 
well  expect  people  to  fly  as  to  treat  each  other  as  you  depict. 

P.  S.  R. — ^It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  brotherly  love  always 
means  indulgence  and  pardon  ;  it  would  then  be  frequently 
anything  but  a  blessing.  A  genuine  love  is  one  that  promotes 
virtue  and  consequently  happiness ;  and  if  we  directly  or  indirectly 
suffer  any  violation  of  duty  by  our  fellow  subjects  to  go  unnotic- 
ed and  uncorrected,  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  manner,  we 
promote  no  virtue,  but  vice ;  we  secure  no  happness,  but  misery, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  individual  concerned,  but  to  the  whole 
society  in  which  he  is  nioving  about. 

Eastok. — ^That  is  the  particular  kind  of  brotherly  love  that  some' 
of  us  overflow  with  to  a  remarkable  extent ! — ^Eh,  Herman  ? 

{Emier  Pakdit  B.  C.  and  Babtt  X.  They  salaam  and  take  seats.) 

Wbstun.-»— It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  here  a  little  earlier.  Gentle- 
men, for  we  have  been  disonssing  Universal  Brotherhood,  which, 
it  is  said  in  the  West,  you  know,  the  Hindu  caste  system  makes 
impossible  in  India. 

Babu  X. — On  thcf  contrary ;  Universal  Brotherhood  is  the  essence 
of  our  cast«  system, 
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Wbstuit.— Oh  come,  I  say,  X.  Babn,  that  is  a  little  too  strong  I 

Babu  X. — ^Are  not  brothers  of  different  ages  ? 

Wbstun.— Certainly, — except  in  case  of  twins ! 

Babu  X.*— Would  a  young  man  of  20  ask  his  little  brother  of  5 
years  old  to  go  to  a  ball  with  him,  or  allow  him  to  smoke  his  cigars, 
pull  down  his  books,  or  play  with  his  razors  f 

Wbston.— I  hardly  &uicy  he  would,  in  a  well  regulated  family  ! 

Babu  X. — ^Exactly  I  and  it  is  because  we  Hindus  are  a  well  re-» 
gulated  family  that  we  make  the  distinctions  we  do  between  the 
castes.  Oue  of  your  poets  speaks,  I  think,  of  ^'  the  Elder  brothers, 
of  the  race ;"  if  there  are  Mder  brothers  th^e  must  be  younger 
ones;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  good  many  gradations 
in  age,  or  what  in  this  case  is  equiyalent  to  age,  in  knowledge, . 
force  of  character,  ability  and,  in  general  terms,  what  you  West- 
erners are  so  fond  of  talking  about, — development.  Those  gra* 
dations  are  acknowledged  and  provided  for  by  our  caste  system. 

Eastun.— You  had  better  surrender  at  discretion,  Westun  I 

Wkstun. — ^Not  at  all  I  To  make  the  simile  correct  it  would 
need  that  brothers  remained  for  ever  at  the  same  age.  A  child 
of  five  grows  successively  into  a  boy  of  ten,  a  youth. of  fifteen, 
and  young  man  of  twenty ;  whereas  the  Sudra  does  not  grow  up 
into  a  Vaishya,  and  then  develop  into  a  Kshatriyai,  and  finally 
blossom  into  a  Brahman.  But  even  a  Sudra  niay  and  somatimes 
does  develop  all  the  qualities  which  you  Hindus  say  distinguish 
tiie  Brahman,  and  still  he  is  treated  just  as  if  l^e  were  a  typioal . 
Sudra.  When  your  little  brother  grows  up  to  manhood  you  cer-. 
tainly  do  not  continue  to  treat  him  as  if  he  w^e  still  five  years, 
old.     There  is  a  very  big  hole  in  your  argument,  X.  Babu. 

Babu  X. — ^Brother  Westun  has  struck  upon  a  point  which  is  at. 
present  a  moot  one  with  Hindus  themselves,  and  he  would  find^ 
many  learned  men  among  us  to  agree  with  him,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  method  by  which  promotion  to  a  higher  caste  might  be  pos- 
sible in  cases  of  exceptional  love  of  learning,  intelligeixee  or.  spirit* 
uality.  Those  who  favor  this  idea  declare  it  to  be  no  innovs^iouy 
but  a  return  to  the  original  Vedic  or  perhaps  pre-Vedic  practice. 
Gur  learned  friend,  the  Pandit  over  there,  oould,  however,  tell  you, 
more  about  this  than  I  can. 

Pandit  B.  C— Caste,  I  think,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  European 
word.  When  the  Aryans  came  into  India,  they  were,  like  every 
other  people,  divided  into  classes  for  the  sake  of  oonvemience ; 
—soldiers,  who  were  the  rulers;  priests,  who  were  the  literary 
class ;  and  traders.  ^^  Sudra,^^  from  its  most  probable  derivation, 
means  laborer  or  mechanic.  "  Sudra''  was  aljso  the  auoiefiit  nam^ 
of  a  district  near  the  Punjaub,  which  was  one  of  the  early  conquests 
of  the  Aryan  invaders,  and,  the  term  may  have  afterwards 
been  applied  to  all  subjugated  peoples.  The  Aryan  conquerors 
seem  thus  to  have  made  a  regular  ^^  lower  cLbas''  out  of  the 
a,boriginal  races  and  tribes  they  subdued,  which  olasft  they 
kept  in  semi-servitude,  but  reoognizing  it  as  belonging  to  the 
community,  since  its  members,  the  Sudras,  en^braced  the  Aryan 
religion,  ^he  tribes  that  were  not  oonqciered,  and  which  kept 
their  old  religion,  were  ow^ctwie.?,— K)utside    the  castes,— and  not 
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admitted  into  the  community ;  therefore  they  ranked  much  below., 
tiie  Sadnis. 

Wbstuv. — ^But  that  does  not  touch  the  question ;  Whether  they 
could  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  caste  ? 

Pi^DiT  B.  C.-^There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind>  after  careful  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  before  the  castes,  or  Vamas,  became 
religious  institutions,  the  transfer  from  one  caste  to  another  was 
possible.  The  KshaU^yas  were  the  rulers,  and  there  are  recorded 
instances  of  the  sons  of  a  Ejahai^riya  becoming  both  Brahmins  and, 
Vaishyas,  very  much  as  the  son  of  a  military  man  among  you. 
might  become  a  clergyman  or  a  merchant.  A  high  casteman 
sometimes  even  became  a  Sudra,  probably  because  he  was  degrad* 
ed  for  having  committed  some  great  crime.  The  children  of  a 
Brahman  by  a  Sudra  woman  were  formerly  reckoned  as  Brahmins,. 
now  they  would  be  Sndras;  the  great  Vyasa  himself,  the  compiler 
of  the  Yedas,  had  such  a  parentage. 

A,  IL-^Have  you  any  particulars  now  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
these  transfers  from  one  caste  to  another,  or  of  the  ceremoniea 
attending  them  ? 

PAimrr  B.  C.-«*No;  but  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  so  much  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  our  old  books  showing  that  castes  were^ 
not  originally  so  exclusive  as  they  are  now.  X  believe  that  the. 
castes  were  purely  social  distinctions  at  first,  very  like  your 
various  classes, — ^upper,  middle,  and  lower,— -and  that  there  was 
probably  about  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  for  a  man  to  pass  from 
one  caste  to  another  as  there  is  in  Europe  at  present,  but  much 
more  disinclination  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  our  caste-men.  It  ia 
not  likely  in  that  case  that  the  promotion  or  degradation  of  a 
caste  Hindu  would  be  provided  for  by  very  particular  rules  or 
elaborate  ceremonies ;  these  belong  rather  to  religious  than  to 
aocial  matters,  and  caste  had  not  then  as  yet  become  a  religious 
institution  such  as  it  is  at  present. 

Eastun.— We  must  not.  forget  that  the  promotion  in  question 
ajid  corresponding  degradation  are  firmly  believed  by  the  Hindus 
to  be  going  on  all  the  time,  but  not  in  the  manner  AVestun  means. 
They  are  believed  to  take  place  during  succeeding  incarnations  ; 
and  this  belief  is  at  the.  present  day  a  very  strong  incentive  for 
them  to  good  conduct;  this,  indeed  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
many  fair-sighted  men  defend  the  caste  system,  even  though  they 
see  its  evils,  and  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the  theory  in  question. 

Mb.  Taxabind. — ^What  is  that  theory,  Mr.  Eastun  f 

Eastuv. — ^Why,  that  if  a  Sudra,  even,  behaves  virtuously  and ' 
x^ligiously  during  this  life,  he  will  be  reborn  in  a  higher  caste—-* 
perhaps  even  a  Brahman ;  and  that  a  Brahman  who  behaves  in  the 
oppofiito  way  will  be  re-born  in  a  lower,  or  even  in  the  lowest  caste. 
You  can  imagine  how  strong  an  incentive  to  a  good  life  that  belief' 
must  be. 

Miss  Pannikin.— Is  that  really  trtie,  do  you  think  ? 

HxmiAN. — Oh,  Miss  Pannikin  !  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  ideal 
and  spiritual,  let  me  entreat  of  you  not  to  be  so  terribly  matter-of- 
fact!  To  ask  a  philosopher  point  blank  at  short  range  like  that 
io  toll  you  in  c^ifidence  whether  his  ideas  are  ^^  really  trm/'  is 
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ctttelly— almost  brutally — disconcerting.  It  ia  tHo  prick  of  a  pin  thafr 
depletes,  him  at  once !  Be  content  to  know  that  "  si  lum  ^  Tero 
3  ben  trovato/'  which  is  the  most  that  we  somewhat  IgnoraM  aitid 
very  ordinary  mortals  are  jurtiiied  in  saying  in  this  unifverse  of 
Maya  about  any  of  our  theories.  When  you  J»ave  developed  your 
higher  faculties  and  larger  consciousness^  it  will  be  time  enoagh  to 
talk  of  the  "  really  true/' 

PANDif  F.  C. — Whether  it  be  trueornot  tnie  in  Brother  Herma&f» 
estimation  that  this  graded  system  of  re-inoamatiien  accoffding 
to  merit  is  a  fact  in  nature^  tbftt  ^  doctrine  eeems  to  have  been 
believed  in  by  the  Rishis  -and  Sages  who  have  left  Us  our 
sacred  books^  and  who  are  universally  credited  by  ns  witb  ha^vang 
possessed  the  deeper  sources  of  knowledge  hm  allodes  to-  .  There 
are  many  passages  in  our  scriptures  that  support  .the  belief 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Eastun.  For  instance^  a  sloka  in  Mafiu  racwra 
to  my  memory  :  ^^  Age  by  age  men  ascend  by  virtue  of  aosteritj 
and  lofty  seed  to  a  higher  position  here  among  men ;  or  deiscfind 
by  the  opposite  to  a  low  position^  all  being  in  accordance  with* 
their  birth/'  Again^  Gautama  says:  '^  In  the  seventh  genesration. 
men  obtain  a  change  of  caster  either  being  raised  *  to  a .  higber 
iine  or  degraded  to  a  lower  one ;"  the  word  "  generation'^  .has 
xio  sense  here^  I  think^  nnless  it  be  understood  to«mean  ineatfrntion, 

Westun* — It  would  be  much  better,  I  fancy,  to  settle  the 
account,  if  possible,  here  and  now,  in  one  incarnation.  ReiEldy  cash' 
is  a' far  better  basis  to  go  upon  than  credit  :  and  to  tell  yon  the 
^ruth,  although  I  believe  firmly  in  re-incarnation,  as  the  only 
logical  solution  of  tie  riddle  of  life,  still  I 'feel  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  ever  getting  the  world  seriously  to  regard  our  mnndaiio 
existence  from  that  point  of  view.  ...;•'. 

,  Pandit  B.  C. — ^The  Western  world,  perhaps  ;  and'  I  atn.  iofe' 
quite  sure  of  even  that;  Would  any  bne  have  believed  2,000  years 
ago  that  the  West  could  ever  be  got  to  believe  in  the  C/hristian 
Y  Scheme  of  Salvation?'^  Still  it  would  seem  that  promotion* by 
re-incaruation  is  really  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  when  tbe'Ba"St* 
em  mind  meets  the  Western  in  friendly  contest,  a  point  is  reach- 
ed, beyond  which  the  latter  cannot  follow  the  arguments  of 'Hie 
former ;  for  the  Western  reasoning,  other  than  purely  theological,  - 
is  wholly  confined  to  this  one  life  on  earth;  We  absolutely  refufee* 
to  judge  of  things  from  that  very  limited  Standpoint.  To  do  so, 
seems  to  us  the  very  acme  of  irrationality, — nay,  of  childishness' 
of  intellect.  It  seems  to  us  like  taking  into  account  only  the  'pre- 
sent day,  in  matters  that  concern  our  earthly  life,  and  leaving'  out 
of  consideration  our  yesterdays  and  our  tomorrows  which  consti-' 
tate  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  timei^  as  inuch  of  our  whole  lives' 
as  any  given  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  ih  fact  a  refusal  to  apply  to/ 
man's  case  a  universal  law  of  nature, — namely,  conservation  of 
energy  with  progressive  development,  by  means  of  successive  peri-* 
ods  or  activity  and  repose. 

One  of  the  Staff. — I  fear  our  learned  brother  underestimates  the 
subtlety  oi  the  Western  mind.  He  forgets  that  our  scientists,  are 
now  agreed  that  even  if  men  are  perishable,  types  develop  and 
Burvivei    Anyone  can  understand  how  an  indiYiutral  or  consoiouis* 
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Ego  could  very  easily  pass  through  a  series  of  developing  pro- 
cesses or  re^iucarnations^  just  as  a  steol  peu  goes  through  some 
twenty  or  thirty  different  stages  of  mauulactura  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  market ;  but  it  requires  a  deeply  metaphysical  iutelleci  to 
understand  how  a  type  survires  and  progresses,  since  a  '^  tyje/* 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used,  is  a  pure  abstraction^ 
bom  of  tlue  scientific  mind,  and  without  the  smallest  claim  to  any 
existence,— of  a  kind  at  least  that,  science  would  recognize  aa 
existence  at  alL 

(Enter  R.  B,  R  and  Hindo  Koosh,  Esq.,  m.  a. — They  exchange 
salutes  uilh  those  present  and  take  seats) . 

Miss  Pannikin. — ^Oh,  Gentlemen  !  Do  let  us  talk  of  something 
else  now ;  my  poor  head  is  actually  swimming  ! 

R.  R.  R. — ^Has  any  one  read  Mr,  Besant's  pamphlet,  ^^Why  I 
became  a  Theosophist  V^ 

EASTUN.-^Every  one  here  has^  I  should  think.     It  is  magnificent. 

R.  B.  R.-^I  don't  call  that  statement  of  hers  magnificent ;  that 
a  Theosophist  must  be  a  Pantheist.  In  that  ease  I  am  no  Theoso- 
phistj  for,  like  a  very  large  number  of  other  Fellows  of  the  Societj-, 
IamaTheist« 

Easiun. — The  pamphlet  is  perhaps  a  little  bit  crude  in  parts,  and 
wastes  time  and  space  over  a  local  preaclier  named  Foote.       '     / 

Wjwtun."— My  dear  fellow,  he.  is.  a  free- thought  martyr!  Ho 
got  locked  up  for  some  silly  talk,  which  the  magistj^ates  very 
kindly  considered  [^  blasphemy,'^  and  thereby  he  became  a  jbeco 
in  his  little  circle. 

fiASXun.-^He  belongs  to  the<  type  of  Jopal  preacher  all  the  same. 
With  regard  to  Mrs.  Besapit  it  seems  to  melhjat,  like  a  good  xnaoy 
older  Thepaophiats,  she  confojands  Theosophy  with  Occultism. 
The  Secret  Doctrine  is  certainly  pantheistic,: — and  a  doctrine  wl^icli 
many  would  call  a  polytheistic  pantheism  seems  to  be  the  necessai*y 
basis  of  practical. as  well  as- of  theoretical  Occultisnu  But  surety 
it  is  not-  necessary  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  prof oundest  religious 
meiaphyiiiQS  in  order  to  beeom^  truthful^  unselfish,  tolerO'nt  an,d 
forgiving,  or,  indeed,  to  possess  ajl  the  other  qualities  wbiehi  as 
hi^  ant]M>ritieft tell  ns^  distingtiisli  t^e  ^'  true  TheosophisL^  Wei'e 
that  the  case,  there  would  not  be  many  Thepsophists  in  the  \  worlds 
for  very  few  have  studied  Nature  in  all  her  aspects,. yisible  arid 
invisible,  snfficiekitly  deeply  to-  b^  warranted  in  expressing  an 
opinion  about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  personal  qlement 
in  '*  God  ;^'  and  evelu.thezL  tlieiar  Opinipn  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact. 
As  to  tiiose  who  haviB  mtwle  no  profound  study  of  Eastern'  pKilose- 
phy  and  .meitopbysids,.  they  simply  do  not  know  what  they  a^ 
talking  about.  One  can  Bcaxc^ty  keep^from  laughing.  Yrhen  one 
lieaTA-tilldae  respeotable.mediooritiea  pompously  deliyenuff  off-hand, 
dogmatic  judgrments  on  such  questions  as  the  personality  bt!  the 
Sunretaie  Ppw^r }  ■    '     ■  •    \   .\ .  .   : 

HcsMAN. — ^^ust  name  a  few  of  the  prominent  Theosophists  wh^^^ 
aoeordis^  to  -tiiftt  rjjling.rof  Jour»,„  jSastrMpt;  would  bo  .alJoW^  to 
express '«i^gF  opifaion  at  aUtmjthoflo  subjects.    Are  ttererlnree 
/'pal^la^es^'in-.tiiie  Irhele  Society  wh4^  would  fill  th^.  l?i]ljao-, 
. aheftd^!Eftiafcun,,yofa  are  .chaltengj&d,;*-^!  Qall  for  names  I    ,  '.^\\  \  }* 
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EiaTtTN. — I  vote  tliat  Brother  Herman  besoppressed  ! 

f Cries  of  " hear,  hear^'  and  "  agreed"  and  laUghier;) 

Hebman. — Well  !  am  I  sappressed  yet  t 

Eisttjif .— Yesj— unanimoualy,— old  man  I 

HcBU^^-^How  Btrange  it  is  that  I  feel  no  ditfcyretit  <  Hf  |nifeo 
Ktill  beats  irith  its  ttsual  calinncfss  ;  the  sun  still  shines, — at  least 
the  moon  does  at  this  particular  moment.  I  wonder  whethet*  dn^ 
will  be  a  similar  kind  of  suppression  !  You  k&owy  I  strppos©',  thiaft 
the  ''  Spirits"  which  visit  sMUce  romns  arer  souiietinares  tjaite  un- 
aware that  they  have  been  (disembodied^  and  indignantly  refuse  to 
believe  it  at  first. 

Miss  Pannikin. — Oh,  Mr.  Herman !  Do  make  all  them  be  quiet. 
The  Judge  is  telling  such  a  nice  story. 

P.  S.  K. — I  was  just  saying  that  I  lately  visited  a  sacred  moantain 
called  Nandidrng  in  the  Mysore  Province.  A  Brabmafi  and  his 
family  live  in  a  village  on  its  side.  I  asked  this  Brahman  why  ho 
remained  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  He  told  me  that  ten 
years  previously  be  and  two  others,  relatives^  ascended  the  moun- 
tain one  day,  and  when  they  got  near  the  top  they  found  a  cave> 
which  tradition  says,  was  (»ice  occupied  by  a  Sadbn,  or  holy  man. 
'  Just  in  front  of  the  cave  they  saw  what  surprised  them  very  much. 
A  piece  of  ground,  a  few  feet  square,  had  been  levelled,  and 
rubbed  over  with  cow-dung,  as  every  sacred  place  is  in  India.  In 
the  centre  a  fire  was  burning,  and  all  round,  at  the  corners^  were 
flowers  and  rice,  but  no  human  being  could  be  seen. 

Miss  PANNiKiN.«-Was  it  an  astral  fire  7 

P.  S.  R.— Oh  no;  a  fire  made  with  sticks.  Well,  they  went 
near,  and  noticed  two  fruits  such  as  th^  had  never  seen  before, 
lying  just  outside  the  square.  These  fmits  were  Uke  plantains 
or  bananas  in  shape  and  sise,  but  bright  blue  in  colour.  Not 
seeing  any  owner  they  broke  one  of  the  fruits  in  two,  and  fbund 
it  had  no  separate  skin  or  rind  like  a  banana,  but  was  eatable 
throughout,  like  an  apple.  It  tadted  delicious,  so  all  three  ate 
some,  and  they  carried  a  piece  away  with  them,  which  they  after- 
wards gave  to  a  relative  to  eat. 

Major  Tamamnd. — ^Precious  fools  they  must  have  been  !    They 
'  might  have  been  poisoned.      I  remember  once  when  We  were 
stationed  at '-. 

Mbs.  Tamarind. — ^Tell  us  about  it  afterwards,  dear<  Go  on 
please.  Judge. 

P.  S.  R.-^'The  Major's  intuition  is  good,  but  not  quite  correct. 
When  supper  time  came  none  of  those  who  had  eateii'^f  tbefruit 
felt  in  the  least  hungry.  The  idea  of  f ood  dii^usted  them.  Next 
morning  they  wanted  no  breakfast.  Dinner  time  isame  bat  they 
could  not  touch  it;  the  same  with  supper  and  with  breakfast' nfe3:t 
day. 

Mb.  O.  Tbottkb.— They  must  have  been  terribly  weak  by  that 

time  I 

p,  S.  B.-*-Quite  the  contra^ :  thejr  went  about  th^ir  bttsiMss  as 
usual,  and  never  felt  better  in  their  lives.  NevertlielcM,  their 
families  became  alarmed  about  them,  and  they  got  frightened 
themselves,  so  all  four  forced  tiiemi^lYM  to  ^^  takenoumhme&t^"'-^ 
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one  OB  the  second  day,  two  on  the  third,  and  one  on  the  fourth,— 
lilthoagh  it  required  a  painful  efffort  to  do  so.  Well,  my  Brahman, 
who  had  held  out  the  longest^  was  sitting  on  his  pandal  the 
evening  he  broke  his  fast,  when  an  old  man  approached.  He  was 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands,  and  could  hardly  speak  for  some 
iBtaales.  Then  he  said :  "  Oh,  what  have  you  gentlemen  done ! 
Yon  have  rained  me  altogether.  I  spent  12  years  wishing  for  this 
fmit,  and  just  when  I  get  it,  yon  and  your  friends  come  and  eat 
it  up  without  being  benefited  yourselves.  And  now  my  heart  is 
broken  r 

Mb.  O.  TBoma.*— Why  on  earth  was  he  so  anxious  about  these 
'  fruits  ?    What  benefit  did  he  expect  ? 

P.  S.  B.-^The  Brahman  asked  the  old  man  those  questions,  to 
which  he  replied :  ''  Any  one  who  eats  one  of  those  fruits,  and 
fasts  for  seven  days,  will  never  feel  hungry  again,  but  can  go 
without  food  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  feel  well  and  strong  all 
the  time.'' 

EEftsnTEr.^-^I  wish  iMme  one  would  send  a  few  of  those  fruits  to 
Head-quarters !    They  would  simplify  matters  exceedingly* 

Majob  TAMAEiNt). — ^I  would  not  thank  yon  for  one !  What 
on  earth  would  one  do  during  meal  times  ?  I  should  like  to 
flee  myself  -moping  outside  while  the  others  were  enjoying  their 
dinners  I    By  Jove,  it  would  bo     ■  ■ 

Hbs.  Taiulbikp.— -Yes,  my  dear,  I  can  imagine  what  a  life  we 
would  have  of  it  1  Hie  Major,  I  must  tell  you,  gets  dreadfully 
frightened  about  himself  if  he  gets  ''  oS  his  feed'"  as  he  calls  it. 
He  thinks  ha  is  going  to  die  of  starvation  at  once. 

Miss  Pannikin. — ^Ilien  it  was  this  old  man  who  had  lit  the  fire 
and  put  the  flowers  there  f 

P.  -S.  B. — ^Yes  ;  and  he  eanplained  that  he  was  just  conung  to  see 
if  the  fruit  was  there,  when  he  saw  the  strangers  eating  it ;  and  as 
it  was. too  late  to  save  it  ha  said  nothing,  hoping  that  it  would 
benefit  them  who  ate  it.  He  had  learned,  however,  that  they  had 
not  lasted  for  seven  days,  as  ihey  ought  tohave  djone,  and  hence 
his  lamentations. 

Hiss  Pannikin. — ^Where  did  the  fruits  come  from  ?      t 

P.  S.  B^— That  ia  what  I  should  like  to  know  myseli  He  got 
them,  he  said,  by  wishing  for  them.  By  the  bye,  thia  BrahmiBm 
told  me  that  even  as  it  was,  the  fruit  had  produced  soine  effect,  for 
that  all  those  who  had  eaten  of  it  found  ever  afterwards  that  thcgr 
could  go  for  days  without  food,  and  feel  very  little  inconvenience  ;t* 
a  slight  appetite  came  at  meal  times,  but  soon  went  away  again. 

SAnoN.— i*!  have  aeveral  times  heard  stories   in  India   about 

aaiilaT  fruits,  )iyoeiiinabIe  by  ebnstant  meditation  and  devotion. 

The  iAtm  tmdonbtjsdly  isthfU;  'Aey  groW  in:  no  eatthly  garden,  bilt 

'  are  braoght  h<im  another  sphere  to  the  person  who  earns  them,«^ 

.% Yjniwws^whioh  in l&ie  West "wotdd be'caSed  " materialxzation/' 

Am  i  not  right,  Judm  f 

P.  8.  R^-^That  is  one  explanation ;  smother  is  that  they 
azelMKmghtby  elementak  from  as  yet  unknown  regions  of  our 
'  eartk;  there  are  many  regions  of  which  our  geographers  know 
nothing  ;-*-the  Himalayas,  for  instance,  are  fidl  of  mysteries.  . 
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Me.  Hinwj  Koosh.— The  partition  between  tliis  world  andanotLer, 
or  between  this  state  otcoBsciousness  and  another,  seems  to  be  very 
thiH)  and  easily  broken  throngh.  A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
who  is  experimenting  in  hypnotism^  sent  a  boy  who  was  in  the 
clairvoyant  state  to  look  for  a  treasure,  said  to  be  concealed  in  a 
certain  mountain^  The  boy  said  he  saw  the  treasure,  but  was 
afraid  to  go  near  it,  as  it  was  .  guarded  by  a  fi0rce-lookin|(  man 
w^th  a  big  cl^b«  My  friend  couunanded  tUe^  boy  to  appifoaoh  it, 
aud  presently  he  cried  out,  *^  Oh,  the  man  is  coming  to  attack  me," 
and  thereon  he  fell  down  insensible,  as  if  heavily  struck.  On  im- 
,  mediately  examining  the  boy  a  great  bruise  was.lou^d  on  t))e  side  of 
his  head  and  face,  where  he  declared  the  -man  1m4  struck  hiti 
with  his  club.  I  heard  of  another  very  |imilar  case  that  occur- 
red lately,  in  which  a  grpwn  man,  who  was  practi^ng  concdnttmtioii 
,  inadvisedly,  received  a  severe  coAtusion  from  a  man  who  appeared 
to  his  inner  senses  while  in  a  condition  Bimilar>.  no  doubt,  to  the 
hypnotic,  ; 

Mjt.  G.  Tko*rBR.-^Ib  certainly  dees  seem  to  me  like-^ing 
back  to  childhoodfs  days  to  listen  seriously  to  such  extraordinaiy 
stories.  You  will  not  think  me  rude,  I  hope,  if,  I  ask  whether  there 
is  the  smallest  scientific  evidence  for  these  *beliefs  f 

Eastok. — ^That  dep^ids  upon  what  you  call  /^  scientf^c  eyidencd.'" 
If  you  mean  the  testimony  of  ^  scientific  ihen,*'  as  the  expressioh 
is  generally  understood,  you  must  look  for  it  where  men  of  science 
are  chiefly  to  be  found, — in  the  IVest.  Since,  however,  men  of 
•  science  almost  invariably  refuse  to  occupy  themselves  with  these 
things,  further  than  Occasionally  getting  up  ingenious  but  ron^h 
and  fraudulent  imitations  of  some  of  those  they  read  of^  you  certainly 
would  not  get  much  satisfaction  in  jbhat  quarter.  If  you  nieau  the 
testimony  of  an  expert  who  has  thoroughly  studied  these  subjects, 
yon  must  search  in  the  East ;  but  it  is  doiibtful  whether  you,  a 
sceptic  and  stranger,  would  find  a  teacher,— for  a  witness  of  that 
kind  would  necessarily  be  a  teacher.  It  is  .not  very  encouraging 
'  for  an- expert  in  these  things  to  £nd  that  those  who  profess  loudly 
their  "  anxiety  to  be  convinced'*  spout  everything  he  says  and  lau^h 
at  him  to  his  face  ;  or  else  mi/9understand  and'  misr^port  ajl  he 
tell^  them.  YHiat  do  ybu  yourself  mean,  Mr.  Trotter,  by  '^Scienti- 
'fic'etidenceT-'./  '*,./'"        ".'.'./. 

.Mb.  G.  Trotter.— Well,  if  these  strange  things  took  plaoe  under 
•test  conditions  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  qf  traced  obsep^ver^, 
I 'should  call  it  scientific  evidence.    -  .  . 

'0^5  OF  THE  ST4rjr.-*Dopi;i?t  forget  thjai  ttere  .ai4e  itwo  ktndft  of 

evidefioe, '  equally  '^  ^ientifiq,'*  ajad •  each .gay^mod;  In  ita  mm 

caiion3,*<-the  le^al  and  th^  physics^  f  whipht^spcjotiyely  maM  to. do 

.witli  matters  of  observation  and  matters  <4. bxp^rimoUti    The. laUer 

'is. not  applicable. to  these. jphenon^ena  ipi  morQ  thM  :a^8Ughfr;dQ|^6, 

for  we  do  not  know  the  laws  that  govern  either  their  piK>duc1ion  Ibr 

..their  manifestation-;  but  by  meansolthe  former,  people' ipottld  .dbme 

.as  near  to  cerjbainty  in^  these  matters  pfi  in  moist  of  the  »ff«&r8-of 

•^i£e,.if  they  could  only  n^anage  to  be  honest  with  them0elYes,.83id  to 

lay  aside  prejudice  and  conceit.  ^ .  .  : . . 


IM^O  A  CHAT  ON  TBM  ROOF.  U^ 

EIastun.-- I  think,  moreover,  that  all  lawyers  will  concede  that 
aa  regards  legal  evidence,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes- 
proof  by  means  of  it,  men  of  science  are  very  often  complete  boa- 
biea«  What  aasea  they  frequently  make  of  themselves  in  the- 
witoeflB  box  !  And  yet  the  inconsiderate  cry  of  the  general  public  is* 
for  a  jury  of  seient&c  men  to  ait  upon  matters  o£  which  they  are 
notoriously  and  even  boastluUy  ignorant. 

Westuk. — ^1  don't  quite  »ee  that,  Eastun.  These  things,  after 
all,  are  phenomena,  and  as  such  are  amenable  to  sci^iHjic  observajtvon^- 
if  not  always  to  experiment.  If  yon  happened  to  find  a  coVs  egg,. 
would  it  not  be  more  conclusive  to  lay  it  on  the  table  for  examina^ 
tion,  than  to  hide  it  away  and  bring  fifty  people  to  swear  they  had 
seen  it  ? 

Babu  X. — A  cow's  egg  would  require  no  witnesses,  because  it. 
would  remain  as  evidence  of  its  own  existence.  Occult  phenomena 
are  ephemeral,  and  can  no  more  be  laid  upon  the  table  than  a 
rainbow  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall, 

R.  K.  R. — The  tendency  of  modern  science  is,  I  think,  to  allow 
more  weight  than  formerly  to  what  you  name  '*  legal  evideiiCe/^ 
i  read  the  other  day  that  most  medical  men  now  concede  the' 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body,  which 
all  but  a  few  of  them  declared  an  impossibility  half  a  century*  ago, 
although  the  evidence  is  about  the  same  now  as  then ;  for  ih^j 
have  neither  been  able  to  observe  scientifically  a  case  of  this 
extraordinary  death,  nor  to  produce  it  experimentally,  and  can 
have  come  to  believe  in  it  by  only  attaching  more  wei^t  to  the 
recorded  testimony  of  witnesses. 

HsBXAN.— ^I  fancy  Dickens'  description  of  Mr.  Krook's  death 
had  more  effect  on  the  stony  mind  of  modern  science  than 
anything  else.  Doctors  are.  human  after  all,  and  are  not  proof 
against  the  persuasive  poweir  of  plausibility ;  moreover  once  tliey^ 
get  started  they  will  go  on  till  they  believe  anything.  I«ook  hjpw 
they  have  lately  gone  in  for  mesmerism  and  electro-^biologj  under 
the  names  of  hypnotism,  telepathy,  and  so  forth,  after  having^ 
covered  those  very  same  phenomena  with  ignorant  ridicule  for  a 
hundred  years.  A.11  that  a  scientific  man  apparently  requires  as  a 
condition  of  belief  is  to  be  allowed  to  call  an  old  thing  by  a  new 
name,  his  own  preferred,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pretend  that  ho 
has  discovered  it  himself  • 

W«sT0N. — You  forget,  Herman,  that  the  intense  •  credulity  of 
even  the  learned  -a  few  hundred  years  ago  has  necessarily  madet 
our  scientific  men  laudably  cautious.'  The  essence  of  the  scientific 
method  consists  ill  pKrvisiotially  denying  -the  existence  of  anything 
that  cannot  be  explained,  and  provisionally  conceding  the  possJbi** 
Kty  of  what  can  be  explained. 

.  Hebican. — I  like  tHat  "word  ''  provisionally"  J  Look  here  Eastun  V 
If  a  traveller  informed  the  British  Association  that  he  had^  discover- 
ed a  tribe  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  members  of  which  s>iddeniy 
exploded  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of  about  SO  years ^;— 
would  he  be  believed  f  ' 
Eastun,— Hardly ! 
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Herman. — Suppose^  however^  he  laid  on  the  table  some  Seidlitz 
powders^  labelled  "  Seditnent  from  the  tvelU  of  the  exploding 
people/*  y^onld  not  the  men  of  science^  finding  on  analysis  that 
this  sediment  consisted  of  tartaric  aoid  andcarli^ate-  of  lime,  most 
probably  formnlate  a  highly  scientific  explanation  for  the  ex- 
plosions : — Sataration  of  the  tissues  by  cumnlatire  doses  of  an 
effervescing  mixtare^  causing  after  a  certain  time  a  tension  which* 
required  only  a  slight  shock^  a  sneeze  perhaps^  to  start  sndden 
and  general  effervescence  which  the  unscientific  observer  would 
call  an  explo»on.  And,  honor  bright^  would  not  the  men  of 
science,  having  thus  found  an  explanation  for  the  phenomenon, 
regard  anyone  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  exploding  tribe  as- 
an  unscientific  ignoramus  ? 

E.  K  R. — Brother  Herman's  supposition  is,  of  <jourse,  a  burlesque ; 
but  it  points  to  a  certain  narrow  tendencv  in  modern  science,  which 
I  fancy  is  an  unfortunate  fact.  We  Hindus,  however,  have  ac- 
quired a  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the  patient  htdxistry  and' 
careful  a^ccura^y  of  modern  scientific  research,  and  the  thorough- 
going nature  of  its  investigations  in  matters  which  it  does  investi- 
gate seriously.  Those  large  volumes  on  the  "  Phantasms  of  the 
Living''  are  to  me  a  perfect  marvel.  I  admire  the  minute  way  in 
which  every  incident  of  every  story  is  verified  in  an  elaborate 
manner  ;  but  I  marvel  also  at  the  fact  that  such  minute  verification 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  especially  as  the  outcome  of  it  all  in 
the  way  of  any  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  is  practically  nil. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  thousands  of  similar  instances  occur,  one 
gains  nothing  by  a  monotonous  verification  of  them  all.  Their 
value  as  evidence  cannot  be  measured  by  the  thousand,  any  more 
than  by  the  mile  or  by  the  ton.  A  few  well  authenticated  instances 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  hundreds  for  anyone  with  the  slightest 
intuition.  People  do  not  analyse  eveiy  bit  of  ore  in  a  mine  in- 
order  to  estimate  how  much  gold  the  whole  mine  contains. 

Babit  X. — It  is  because  we  admire  the  Western  patience  and 
thoroughness  that  we  regret  that  Western  men  of  sience  are  bUnd. 
to  the  marvellous  phenomena  which  many  people  here  believe  in, 
no  doubt,  too  readily,  and  therefore  superstitiously.  If  Weetern- 
views  of  nature,  and  of  the  legitimate  field  of  science,  were  wider 
and  broader,  your  men  of  science  might  not  only  teach  us  much, 
but  also  learn  much  from  us  i|i  return. 

R.  R.  R. — ^To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  :-^The  East  needflk 
to  have  its  '^  standard  of  prohohUUi^^  lowered,  and  the  West 
needs  to  have  its ''  standard  of  poseibilUy^*  raised. 

Mbs.  Tamjlrikd« — ^Do  listen  I  Does  it  not  sound  as  if  some  one. 
were  asleep  f    I  hav«  heard  it,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  hour. 

3%6y  au  IM&i,}  and  in  the  Hlsnce  theg  hear  the  beating  of  the 
surf  on  the  sea  shore,  which  acts  a^  a  meUdiou^  xicaompanimeni  to  a 
distinct  and  fi^ythmical "  Snugggrrrrr  ■  ■    ■       ■Snugggrrmr). 

Mbs.  Tamjlbind.— Wh^,  I  ^lare  it  is  the  little  Acting  Editor  I 
I>o  wake  him  up  Mr.  Westun. 

HsBicAN.—- Let  the  poor  fellow  sleep !  Perchance  he  is  dreaming 
of  the  happy  days  of  innocence,  ere  ever  ho  heard  of  tho 
TheosophisL 
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(Weatuan. shakes  the  sleeper), 

Ed.  of  Tira  T.  (speaking  indistinctly), — I  assure  you  J  Jiad  not 
the  least  intention  of  Baying  anything  disrespectful  of  our  beloved 
and  revered  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Westun  (shaking  him  violently) — ^Wake  up,  old  man  !  Wake 
up  ! 

Ed.  or  THE  r.~Eh  ?  What  ?  I  havn'fc  been  to  sleep,  I  assure 
yon.     I  heard  every  word  you  said. 

HsBMAN. — ^What  were  we  talking  about  ? 

Ed.  of  the  T, — ^About  Universal  Brotherhood  of  course.  It  is  a 
subject  q{  paramount  importance,  but  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  it  always  makes  me  feel  a  little  drowsy.  I  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at  I^m  sure,  Herman. 

Majob  Tahabind  (Smiling), — Well,  I  suppose  it  is  about  time 
we  all  were  feeling  a  little  drowsy.  Get  your  hats,  my  dears, 
and  Bay  good  night  and  aw  revoir, 

(Exeunt  omnes,) 


SANDILLYA'UPANISHAD  OF  ATHARVANA-VEDA, 

[Translated  by  the  Kumbakonam  T.  S.] 

{Continued  from  Vol  X,  p.  550.) 

BY  the  repression  of  the  breath  (Pranayama)  through,  inha- 
lation^ &c.,  by  continual  practice  therein  which  does  not 
cause  pain  to  one's  self,  and  by  meditating  in  a  secluded  place,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  mind  are  arrested.  Through  the  right  roalisa* 
tion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  sound  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  Om  (viz.,  Ardhamatra),  and  when 
Stuthupti  (dreamless  sleeping  state)  is  rightly  cognised  through 
consciousness^  the  fluctuations  of  Prana  are  repressed.  When  the 
hole  at  the  root  of  the  palate  is  closed  by  the  tongue  with  effort, 
and  when  the  breath  goes  up  through  it  (the  hole),  then  the  fluctu- 
ations of  Prana  are  stopped.  When  the  consciousness  (Samyit)  is 
merged  in  Prana,  and  when  through  practice  the  IVana  goes 
through  the  upper  hole  into  the  Dwathasaittka  (the  12th  centre), 
then  the  fluctuations  of  Prana  are  stopped.  When  the  eye  of 
consciousneBS  (the  spiritual  or  third  eye)  becomes  calm  and  clear 
80  as  to  be  able  to  distinctly  see  in  the  transparent  akas  at  a  dis- 
tance of  12  digits  from  the  tip  of  his  nose,  then  the  fluctuations  of 
Prana  are  stopped.  When  the  thoughts  arising  in  the  mind  are 
bound  up  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  the  stellar  world  between 
one's  eye*brow8  and  are  (thus)  destroyed,  then  the  fluctuations 
cease.  When  the  knowledge  which  is  of  the  form  of  the  knowable, 
which  is  beneficent  and  which  is  untouched  by  any  modificatious 
arises  in  one  and  is  known  as  Om  only  and  no  other,  then  tho 
fluctuations  cease.  By  the  contemplation  for  a  long  time  of  tho 
akas  which  is  in  the  heart,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  mind 
as  free  from  affinities  (Vdsanas),  (or  a  mind  free  from  them),  then 
the  fluctuations  of  Prana  cease.  By  these  methods  and  various 
others  suggested  by. (one's)  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  tho  many 
(spiritual)  guides,  the  fluctuations  cease. 

8 
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Having  by  contraction  opened  the  door  o£  Kondalini,  one  should 
force  open  the  door  of  Mokshd*.  Clowig  ivith  her  month  the  door 
througn  which  one  ought  to  go,  the  Kundilini  sleeps  crooked  in 
form  and  coiied  ii,p  like  a  serpent.  He  who  cansee  this  Kandalini 
to  move, — ^he  is  an  emancipated  person^  If  this  Kundalini  were  to 
sleep  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  any  Yogi,  it  goes  towards 
his  emancipation.  If  it  were  to  sleep  in  the  lower  part  (of  the 
body),  it  is  for  the  bondage  of  the  ignorant.  Leaving  the  two 
nadis,  Ida  and  Pingala,  it  (Prana)  should  move  in  Sashumna.  That 
is  the  supreme  seat  of  Vishnu.  One  should  practise  (Pranayama) 
repression  of  the  breath  with  the  concentration  of  the  miad.  The 
mind  should  not  be  allowed  by  a  clever  man  to  rest  on  any  other 
thing.  One  should  not  worship  Vishnu  during  the  day.  One 
should  not  worship  Vishnu  during  the  night.  One  should 
always  worship  him,  and  one  should  not  worship  him,  dur- 
ing day  and  night.  The  wisdom-producing  hole  (viz.,  Khechari* 
mudra)  has  five  channels  (or  holes).  Oh  oandillya!  this  is  the 
Khechari-mudra ;  practise  it.  With  one  who  sits  in  the  Khechari- 
mudra,  the  air  which  was  flowing  before  through  the  loft  and 
right  nadis  now  flows  through  the  middle  one  (Snshumna). 
There  is  no. doubt  about  it.  You  should  swallow  the  empty  air 
through  the  way  (viz.,  Sushumna,  that  is)  between  Ida  and  Pingala. 
In  that  place  is  Khechari-mudra  situated,  and  that  is  the  seat  of 
Truth.  That  is  Khechari-mudra  which  is  situated  in  the  Akasa- 
ohackra  (in  the  head)  in  the  seat  called  Niralamba  (lit :  without 
support)  between  the  sun  and  moon  (viz.,  Ida  and  Pingala).  When 
the  tongue  has  been  lengthened  to  the  length  of  a  Kala  (a  digit) 
by  the  incision  (of  the  Fraenum  lingum)  and  by  rubbing  and 
milking  it  (the  tongue),  fix  the  gaze  between  the  two  eyebrows  and 
close  the  hole  in  the  skull  with  the  tongue.  This  is  Khechari- 
mudra.  When  the  tongue  and  the  Ghitta  (mind)  are  both  in  the 
Akas  (IQiecharathi),  then  the  person  with  his  tongue  raised  up 
becomes  immortal.  Firmly  pressing  the  yoni  (perinsBum)  by  the 
left  heel,  stretching  out  the  right  leg,  grasping  the  feet  with  botii 
hands  and  inhaling  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  practise  the  Kand- 
^ha^Bandha}  retaining  the  air  upward.  By  that  all  afflictions  are 
destroyed ;  then  poison  is  digested  as  if  it  were  nectar.  Asthma, 
splenetic  disease,  the  turning  up  of  the  anus  and  the  numbness 
01  the  skin  are  removed.  This  is  the  means  of  conquering  Prana 
and  destroying  death.  Pressing  the  yoni  by  the  left  heel,  place 
the  other  foot  over  the  left  thigh  :  inhale  the  air,  rest  the  chin 
on  the  chest,  contract  the  yoni  and  contemplate  as  far  as  possible 
your  atma  as  situated  within  your  mind.  Thus  is  the  direct 
perception  (of  Truth)  attained. 

Inhaling  the  Prana  from  outside  and  filling  the  stomach  with 
it,  centre  the  Prana  with  the  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  navel,  at 
the  tip  of  the  nose  and  at  the  toes  during  the  Sandhyas  (sunset 
and  sunrise)  er  at  all  times.  (Thus)  the  Yogi  is  freed  from  all 
diseases  and  fatigue.  By  centering  his  Prana  at  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
he  obtains  mastery  over  the  element  of  air ;  by  centering  it  at  the 
middle  of  his  navel,  all  diseases  are  destroyed ;  by  centering  it  at 
the  toes,  his  body  becomes  light.    He  who  drinks  the  air  (drawn) 
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through  the  tongae  destrojra  fatigue^  thirst  and  diseases.  He  who 
drinks  the  air  with  his  mouth  daring  the  two  Sandhyas  (sunrise  and 
sunset)  and  the  last  two  hours  of  the  night,  within  three  months, 
Saraswati  (the  goddess  of  speech)  is  present  in  his  vak  (speech) — 
(viz.,  he  becomes  eloquent  in  his  speech).  In  six  months  he  is  free 
from  ail  diseases.  Drawing  the  air  by  the  tongue  retain  the  air  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  wise  man  thus  drinking  nectar  enjoys 
all  prosperity.  Fixing  the  Atma  in  the  Atma  itself  in  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrows  (having  inhaled)  through  Ida  and  breaking 
through  that  (centre)  thirty  times,  even  a  sick  man  is  freed  from 
disease.  He  who  draws  the  air  through  thenadis  and  retains  it  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  navel  and  in  its  sides,  becomes  freed  from  dis- 
ease. He  who  for  the  space  of  a  month  during  the  three  Sandhyas 
(sunaetj  sunrise  and  midnight  or  noon)  draws  the  air  through 
the  tongue,  pierces  30  times  and  retains  his  breath  in  the  middle 
of  his  navel,  becomes  freed  from  all  fevers  and  poisons.  He  who 
retains  the  Prana  together  with  the  mind  at  the  tip  of  his  nose 
even  for  the  space  of  a  Multurta  (48  minutes),  destroys  all  sins 
that  were  committed  by  him  during  100  births.  By  the  conquest 
of  Tharam  (Om.  Sound)  he  knows  all  things. 

By  retaining  the  mind  at  the  tip  of  his  nose  he  acquires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Indra'  world  :  below  that  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
Agni«  (fire)  world.  By  retaining  the  mind  at  t)ie  eye  lie  gets  a 
knowledge  of  all  worlds  :  in  the  ear,  a  knowledge  of  Tama  (the 
god  of  death)  world  :  in  the  sides  of  the  ear,  a  knowledge  of  Niriti^ 
world :  in  the  back  of  it  (the  ear),  a  knowledge  of  'Varona*  (god  of 
rain)  world  :  in  the  left  ear,  a  knowledge  of  Vayu  (air)  world  :  in 
the  throat,  a  knowledge  of  Soma^  (moon)  world  :  in  the  left  eye,  a 
knowledge  of  Siva'  world  :  in  the  head,  a  knowledge  of  Brahma 
world :  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  knowledge  of  AthaW  world  :  in 
the  feet,  a  knowledge  of  Yithala  world  :  in  the  ankles,  a  know^ 
ledge  of  Nithala  world  :  in  the  calves,  a  knowledge  of  Suthala 
world  :  in  the  knees,  a  knowledge  of  Mahathala  world :  in  the 
thighs,  a  knowledge  of  Basathala  world  :  in  the  loiuB,  a  know- 
ledge of  Thalathala  world  :  in  the  navel,  a  knowledge  of  Bhuloka 
(earth  world)  :  in  the  stomach,  a  knowledge  of  Bhuvar  (world)  :  in 
the  heart,  a  knowledge  of  Suvar  (world)  :  in  the  place  above  the 
heart,  a  knowledge  of  Mahar  world  :  in  the  throat,  a  knowledge 
of  Jano  world  :  in  the  middle  of  the  brows,  a  knowledge  of 
Thapo  world  :  in  the  head,  a  knowledge  of  Satya  world. 

By  conquering  Dharma  (virtue)  and  Adharma  (non-virtue),  one 
knows  the  past  and  tibe  future.  By  oentering  it  on  the  sound 
of  every  creature  a  knowledge  of  ike  cry  (language)  of  the  beast 
is  produced.  By  centering  it  on  the  Sanchitakarma^^  a  knowledge 
of  one's  previous  births  arises  in  him.  By  centering  it  on  thd  mind 
of  another,  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  (thoughts)  of  others  is  in- 
duced. By  fixing  it  on  Bala  (the  strength),  the  strength  of  per- 
sons like  Hanuman^^  is  obtained.  By  fix;iiig  it  on  the  sun,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  worlds  arises.  By  fixing  it  on  the  moon,  a  knowledge 
of  the  oonstellatioB  is  produced.  By  fixing  it  on  Dhruva  (Polar- 
star),  a  perception  of  its  motion  is  induced.  By  fixing  it  on  his  owli 
(seH)^  one  acquires  the  knowledge  of  Purusha  :  on  the  navel^  he 
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attains  a  knowledge  of  Kayavnha  (the  myBtical  arrangement  of 
all  the  particles  of  the  body  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  wear  out 
his  whole  Karma  in  one  life)  :  on  the  well  of  the  throaty  freedom 
from  hunger  and  thirst  arises  :  on  the  Knrmanadi  (which  is  situated 
below  the  well  of  the  throat),  a  firmness  (of  concentration)  takes 
place.  By  fixing  it  on  the  pnpil  of  the  eye  he  obtains  the  sight 
of  the  Siddhas  (spiritual  personages).  By  conquering  the  Akas 
in  the  body  he  is  able  to  soar  in  the  Akas  :  (in  short)  by  centering 
the  mind  in  any  place,  he  conquers  the  Siddhis  (psychical  powers) 
appertaining  to  that  place. 

V.  A  person  possessed  of  Yama  and  Nyama^  avoiding  all 
company,  having  finished  his  course  of  study,  delighting  in  truth 
and  virtue,  having  conquered  (his)  anger,  being  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  spiritual  instructor,  being  obedient  to  his  parents 
and  well  instructed  in  all  the  religious  practices  and  knowledge 
of  his  Asrama  (order  of  life),  should  go  to  a  sacred  grove  abound- 
ing in  fruits,  roots  and  water.  There  he  should  select  a  pleasant 
spot  always  resounding  with  the  chanting  of  the  Vedas,  frequent- 
ed by  Brahmavits  (knowers  of  Brahm),  who  persevere  »n  the  duties 
of  their  order  of  life  and  filled  with  fruits,  roots,  flower  and 
water.  (Else)  either  in  a  temple  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  a 
village  or  in  a  town  he  should  build  a  beautiful  monastery.  It 
should  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  high,  should  have  a  small  door, 
should  be  besmeared  well  with  cowdung  and  should  have  every 
sort  of  protection."  There  listening  to  the  exposition  of  Vedanta, 
he  should  begin  to  practise  Yoga.  In  the  beginning  having  wor- 
shipped Vinayaka(Ganesa)'*  he  should  salute  his  Ishta-devata  (tute- 
lary divinity) ;  and  sitting  in  any  of  the  abovementioned  postures 
on  a  soft  seat  facing  either  the  east  or  the  north  and  having  con- 
quered them,  the  learned  man  keeping  his  head  and  neck  erect 
and  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  should  see  the  sphere  of 
the  moon  between  his  eyebrows  and  drink  the  nectar  (flowing 
therefrom)  with  his  eyes. 

Inhaling  the  air  through  Ida**  for  the  space  of  12  matras**,  he 
should  contemplate  on  the  sphere  of  fire"  situated  in  the  belly  as 
surrounded  with  flames,  and  having  as  its  bindu  (seed)  f  (ra)  ; 
then  he  should  exhale  it  through  Pingala**.  Again  inhaling  it 
through  Pingala  and  retaining  it  (within),  he  should  exhale  it 
through  Ida.  For  the  space  of  28  months*'  he  should  practice  six 
times  at  every  sitting  during  the  three  Sandhyas  (morning,  evening 
and  noon)  and  during  the  intervals.  By  this,  the  nadis  become 
purified.  Then  the  body  becomes  light  and  bright,  the  (gastric) 
fire  is  increased  (within)  and  he  begins  to  hear  distinctly  (the 
spiritual  sounds). 

VI.  Pranayama  is  said  to  be  the  union  of  Prana  and  Apana.  It 
is  of  three  kinds — expiration,  inspiration  and  cessation.  They  are 
associated  with  the  letters  of  the  (Sanskrit)"  alphabet  (for  the 
right  performance  of  Pranayama).  Therefore  Pranava  (Om) 
only  is  said  to  be  PranaySma.  Sitting  in  the  Padmasana  (posture), 
the  person  should  imagine  that  there  is  at  the  tip  of  his  noso 
Gayatri'*!  a  girl  of  red  complexion,  surrounded  by  the  rays  of  the 
moon  and  mounted  on  a  Ilamsa  (swan),  having  a  mace  in  her 
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hand.  She  is  the  visible  symbol  of  the  letter  A.  The  letter  U 
has  as  its  visible  symbol  Savitri'^i  a  young  woman  of  white  color 
having  a  disc  in  her  hand  and  riding  on  a  Garuda  (eagle).  Tho 
letter  M.  has  as  its  visible  symbol  Saraswati**,  an  aged  woman  of 
black  color  riding  on  a  ball^  having  a  trident  in  her  hand.  He 
shonld  meditate  that  the  single  letter — the  supreme  light — the 
Pranava  (Om)* — is  the  origin  or  source  of  these  three  letters  A,  XJ, 
and  M.  Drawing  up  the  air  through  Ida  for  the  space  of  16 
matraSy  he  should  meditate  on  the  letter  A  during  th  at  time ; 
retaining  the  inspired  air  for  the  space  of  64  matras^  he  should 
meditate  on  the  letter  U  during  the  time  ;  he  should  then  exhale 
the  inspired  air  for  the  space  of  32  matras,  meditating  on  the 
letter  M  during  that  time.  He  should  practise  this  in  the  above 
order  over  and  over  again. 

fTo  be  continued^ 

Notes. 

(1).  Lit.  binding  the  air  (np)  the  throat  similar  to  Mahatnndra  (page  29,  Sira 
Samhita). 

(2  to  9).  These  correspond  to  the  seTeral  directions  and  the  gods  presiding  orcr 
them  corresponding  respectively  to  east,  south-east,  south,  south-west,  west,  north- 
west, north  and  north-east. 

(10).  Ql  the  14  worlds  there  are  7  from  earth  beginning  with  Bhuloka  and  ending 
with  Satjaloka,  and  7  underneath  the  earth  beginning  with  Athala  world  and 
ending  with  Thalathala,  As  the  microcosm  is  after  the  macrocosm,  so  there  are 
worlds  situated  in  our  body  as  in  tho  universe.  For  fuller  explanation  vide  notes 
on  Nadabindu  Upanishad,  Theosophistj  May  1889. 

(11).  This  is  that  portion  of  oar  past  Karma  which  is  yet  in  store  for  us  to 
be  enjoyed  in  our  future  lives. 

(12) .  He  is  son  of  Vayu,  and  incarnated  as  the  monkey-god  and  lieutenant  of 
Rama  (god).     He  is  the  personification  of  strength. 

(13).  Both  by  physical  protection  and  that  of  Mantras  as  to  scare  away  evil 
spirits. 

(14).  He  is  the  son  of  Siva  (god)  *  having  an  elephant's  face,*symboHcal  of  wisdom. 
He  is  considered  as  the  remover  of  all  obstacles,  and  as  such  he  is  invoked  and 
worshipped  in  the  beginning  of  every  religious  rite. 

(15  and  18).  Ida  and  Pingala  are  the  2  nadis  upon  which  our  breath  alternate 
from  the  left  nostril  to  the  right  and  vice  versa  and  between  which  is^  Sushumna. 
Hence  these  two  terms  are  applied  to  and  mean  the  left  and  right  nostrils. 

(16).  According  to  Yoga  Tatwa  Upanished,  a  Matra  is  the  time  occupied  in  cir- 
cling the  knee  once  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  fillip  ping  the  fingers. 

(17).  According  to  Varaha  Upanishad  the  seat  of  fire  is  the  Muladhara  (sacral 
plexDs). 

(19).  The  original  is  not  clear.  It  says,  **  For  the  space  of  3,  4,  3,  4,  7,  3  and  4 
months"  which,  when  added*  becomes  28. 

^20).  According  to  the  Mantra  Shastra  Praniyama  is  performed  through  the  let- 
ters of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  the  vow^els  corresponding  to  inspiration,  &c. 

(21,  23  and  28).  These  are  the  goddesses  representing  Sakte,and  being  the  wives 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Kudra. . 
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CRITICS  OF  CERiariANITY. 

(Historical  and  other.) 

IN  answer  to  enquiries  about  books  which  critically  examine  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  from  a  liberal  or  freethinking 
point  of  view  (tho  only  really  critical  one)^  we  give  herewith  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  recent  works  in  English  and  ^French  on 
the  subject.  When  our  readers  have  mastered  their  contents^  we 
shall  be  happy  to  name  others  if  these  are  found  insufficient  "  to 
produce  the  desired  effect."  For  our  part,  however,  we  should 
recommend  the  study  of  Eastern  philosophy,  and  the  attentive 
perusal  of  works  on  Theosophy,  especially  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's 
splendid  books,  '^  Isis  Unveiled"  and  the  ^'  Hearet  Doctrine,"  rather 
than  works  of  criticism  on  any  religion;  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  someone  whose  "  ancestral  religion"  sticks  so  close  to  his 
skin,  that  he  can  only  rid  himself  of  his  prejudices  by  getting  critical 
writers  to  tear  them  oflE  of  him  in  strips.  Why  should  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  need  that  one  religion  should  be  "  disproved"  any 
more  than  another  ?  And  if  every  one  were  impartial,  and  had  to 
critically  examine  every  religion  that  claimed  infallibility,  before 
he  could  commence  to  study  Theosophy,  most  people  would  never  be- 
gin that  study  at  all.  Still,  there  are  many  who  take  a  vivid  inte- 
rest in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  those  the 
following  list  of  works,  which  is  far  from  being  complete,  will  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive,* 

English. 

Kenan's  History  of  the  Origin  of  Christianity.  Trans,  from  the 

French.     7  Vols.  2^.  6cf.  each. 
SxuABT  (J.). — Principles  of  Christianity.  8vo.  1889.  12*. 
Antiqua  Matkr.  a  Study  of  Christian  Origins.  Cr.8vo.  1889.  7s.  6(2. 
The  Practical  Value  op  Christianity.    Two  Prize  Essays.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  Broadhurst  Nichols  &  Chas.  W.  Dymond,  i?\  S.  A.  Or. 

8vo.  1889.  3*.  6d. 

This  volnzne  contains  the  Prize  Essays  on  the  stibject  **  Assuming  the  Tenets 
of  Christianity  to  be  Disproved,  what  would  be  the  Social  and  Moral  Effects 
of  the  discontinuance  of  its  Teachigs  and  the  abolition  of  its  Institution  ?" — 
One  Essay  being  from  the  orthodox  and  one  from  the  sceptical  stand-point. 

Cranbrook  (Rev.  Jas.)  . — ^The  Founders  of  Christianity ;  or  Discourses 
upon  the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.    P.  8vo.  1868.  6e. 

Griso  (W.R.)  . — The  Creed  of  Christendom ;  its  Foundations  contrast- 
ed with  Superstructure.  8th  edition.  2  Vols.  P.  8vo^  1883.  lbs. 

FfUSRBACH  (LuDWiQ). — The  Essenceof  Christianity.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Morian  Evans.     P.  8vo.  1881.  Is.  6d, 

Rrnan  (E.)— Life  of  Jesus.  Cr.  8vo.  New  Ed.  1887.  Is.  6d.  Trans, 
from  French. 

Stonb  (G.) — Christianity  before  Christ,  or  Prototypes  of  our 
Faith  and  Culture.     Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Strange  (T.  L.) — The  Sources  and  Development  of  Christianity. 
8vo.  1875.  5*. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Triibner  for  this  list. — Ed, 
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Strakge  (T.  L.) — ^What  13  Christianity?  An  Historical  Sketch. Fcp. 
8vo.  1880.  28.  6d. 

Bradlauqh  (Chas.) — ^Theological  Essays  ;  containing.  Who  was 
Jesus?  What  did  Jesus  Teach?  When  were  our  Gospels 
written,  &c.  &c.  Ss. 

Beaant  (Annie). — On  Christianity,  Ac.  1  Vol.  3*.  6d. 
Do.  Theological  Essays.  1  vol.  2s -  6d. 

FcBLONQ  (Major  Gen.). — Rulers  of  Life,  or  Sources  of  Streams  of  the 
Faiths  of  Man  in  all  lands,  showing  the  Evolution  of  Faiths 
from  the  rudest  symbolisms  to  the  latest  spiritual  develop- 
ments. With  Maps,  Illustrations  and  a  Chart.  2  Vols.  4to. 
£6-6-0. 

SouRY  (JuLBs). — ^Jesus  and  the  Gospels  of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  4s. 

Giles  (Rbv.  Dr.). — Apostolic  Records  of  Early  Christianity,  from 
the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  to  the  Middle  of  the  2nd  Century. 
8vo.  8s. 

Mackay  (R.  W.),  M.  A. — Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

Scott  (Thos.)  English.     Life  of  Jesus.  2s.  6d. 

Baub  (F.  C.) —Church  History  of  the  First  3  Centuries.  Translated 
from  the  8rd  German  Edition.  2  Vols.  1878-79.  8vo.  21s. 
Do.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ :  his  Epistles  and  Doctrine. 
A  contribution  to  a  Critical  History  of  Primitive  Christia- 
nity. Trans,  from  the  2nd  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Men- 
zes.  2  Vols.  1873-75.  8vo.  2s.  Id. 

Btrattss  (Dr.  D.  P.) — Life  of  Jesus  for  the  People.  Authorized 
English  Edition.  2  Vols.  1879.  24^. 

Supernatural  Religion,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. 3  Vols.  Svo.  36s. 

French. 

Rekan^  E.,  Histoire  des  Origines  du   Christianismo.   7   Vols,  d  an 

Index  ;  each  vol.  f .  7-50. 
Cahaonet,  a.,  La  Bible  et  ses  idiots  Defenseurs  au  Tribunal   de  la 

Philosophic  modern.  1885^  f.  1. 
MoNTEiL,  E.,  Catechisme  du  libre-penseur.     1877.  f.  3-50. 
DuNN^  H.,  Le  Christianisme  sans  eglises,  1878.     f.  2-50. 
GuiCHABD,  v..  La  Libert^  du  Penseur;  fin  du  pouvoir  spirituel 

1878.  f.  3-50. 
*  Voltaire  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Baron  d'Houl* 
bach,  etc. 
Many  criticisms  of  Christianity  are  also  to  be  found  throughout 
the  works  of  Penerbach,  Moleschott,  Buchner,  Vogt  and  Strauss. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  think  that,  as  late  as  the  year  1799,  a 
book  by  a  Mr.  Houston,  which  criticised  Christianity  in  what  would 
now  be  considered  a  very  quiet  way,  was  seized  by  the  English, 
authorities  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  its  publisher 
prosecuted.  This  book  was  called  '^Ecce  Homo,  or  a  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ :  being  an  Analysis  of 
the  Grospels."     This  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 

*  There  are  numoroaa  well-known  works  by  these  authors  bearing  on  this  subject. 
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of  the  same  name  published  a  few  j'ears  ago.  Very  soon  works  to 
disprove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  will  have  as  much  serious 
or  "  live"  interest  for  the  world  (as  distinguished  from  a  literary 
or  historical  interest)  as  treatises  On  the  ancient  Greek  or  Boman 
gods  and  goddesses.  Who  now  would  read  a  learned  work  to 
prove  seriously  that  Minerva  did  or  did  not  really  come  out  of 
Jupiter's  head  ? 


'*THE    SOKCEROUS   SCIENCE." 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  was  a  little  sarprised  to  have  my  attention  called  to  an  article,  page 
C32,  July  No.  of  'liieosophist,  and  find  there  an  account  as  above  headed, 

written    by as  no  one  else  know  the  facts  therein  referred 

to  except  myself  and  those  concerned.  I  should  pay  no  attention  to  it 
liad  he  not  pointed  me  out  so  plainly  by  giving  my  pecnliarities,  and 
then  pat  rae  forward  as  doing  injustice  to  Christian  science  of  which  he 
is  so  ignorant,  that  he  mistakes  the  name  for  Mind-cure,  the  teachers  of 
which  it  was  who  attempted  to  play  white  magic  on  me, — the  said  teachers 
being  in  antagonism  to  the  teachers  of  Christian  Bcienoe«  Some  people 
need  to  learn  that  exaggeration  is  often  as  far  from  truth  as  lying,  and 
that  statement  answers  most  of  the  letter.  Though  it  is  a  fact  that 
mind  inflaence  was  used  to  cause  me  to  give  up  edraic  living  and  failed, 
it  never  prodaced  any  desire  for  meat  or  any  sufiForing,  only  a  temporary 
appetite  for  ordinary  cooked  food,  that  nothing  but  a  review  and  reali- 
zation of  the  advantages  of  edmic  diet  saved  me  from,  and  I  only  got  freo 
from  the  tiresome  straggle  by  going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  for  a 
month  from  whence  I  returned  strengthened  in  the  truth,  and  the  battle 
was  over.  I  then  made  a  very  thorough  practical  study  of  Miud-cnrc  aud 
healed  by  it  with  marked  success.  Afterward  studied  Christian  science, 
which  has  two  sides  according  to  the  character  of  the  practitioner;  the 
dark  psychologic  side,  by  which  people  are  healed  in  sin,  and  loose 
spiritually  more  than  they  gain  physically,  and  the  beautiful  bright  side 
where,  through  the  awakened  grace  of  their  God  within,  they  are  led 
to  so  live  that  they  are  free  from  all  physical  and  mental  troubles.  Let 
people  learn  to  spend  their  time  in  spreading  the  light,  and  the  darkness 
will  pass  away,  bat  if  their  light  is  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  of  some  of  the  wonld-be  teachers  ?  That  there  is  a  power 
of  mind  in  the  world  by  which  two  or  three  united  minds  may 
change  the  desires,  opinions,  religion,  &c.,  of  any  individual  who 
is  not  centered  in  truth  I  have  enough  evidence,  and  that  it  is  the 
**  Vriir*  by  which  the  straggle  that  the  world  is  entered  into  will 
principally  be  carried  on  there  is  no  room  to  question,  but  condemnation 
in  a  wholesale  way  of  a  .science  we  do  not  understand,  or  in  fact  of  any 
science  will  not  help.  Fill  the  world  with  light  and  the  darkness  will 
be  a  back  ground  to  make  the  light  more  beautiful  by  contrast. 
Yours  for  the  brotherhood  of  all  science  aud  of  all  men. 

Aug,  2Qth  1889,  )  Edmic  Diet. 

Sani 
Cal.j 

[Oar  worthy  brother,  the  writer  of  tho  above  letter,  is  perfcxstly  justified  in 
denouncing  ignorant  judgments  on  the  part  of  would  be  teachers.  But  surely  no 
more  striking  testimony  to  the  paxger  of  Christian  Science  and  Mind-cure  could 
be  giron  than  his  contained  the  admissions  he  makes  in  his  o>Yn  lettcn — £d.'} 


'.  26^^  1889.  ^ 
vNTA  Cnuz,      > 
L,  U.  S.  A.   J 
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THE  DWELLER  OF  THE  THRESHOLD. 
A  C^ArTSR  on  Algheht* 

IT  will  perhaps  be  asked,  why  in  this  enlightened  century  wo 
desire  to  call  attention  to  Alcltemy,  which,  by  the  majority  of 
mankind,  is  looked  upon  as  an  array  of  vagaries,  extravagancies 
and  superstitions,  having  been  repeatedly  ex^cathedra  declared  to  be 
such  by  modem  scientific  authorities.  To  those  who  put  implicit 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  modern  science  we  have  no  apology  to 
offer  ;  but  to  the  unprejudiced  investigator  we  answer  that  Alche-* 
my — if  properly  understood— is  a  science  embodying  the  highest 
truths,  which  a  spiritually  enlightened  mortal  may  possibly  attain^ 
and  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  them  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  his  own  eternal  welfere  and  for  the  progression  of  man- 
kind. Being  a  spiritual  acience  it  is  also  a  religion ;  for  *^  science'* 
means  knowledg6  of  facts,  and  there  can  be  no  higher  facts  than 
tiiose  which  relate  to  tlie  highest  state,  which  a  man  masir  possibly 
attain,  and  with  which  religion  deals.  .o  so^  .  jC 

The  word  "  religion"  has  a  threefold  meaning,  ilf.  ,3  inghest 
aspect  it  means  the  practical  application  of  wisdom^vef  which  the 
divine  element,  germinally  contained  in  the  constitution  of  man,  ia 
awakened  to  self-consciousness  and  reunited  as  a  conscious  power 
to  the  divine  source,  from  which  it  emanated  in  the  beginning. 
This  process  is  taught  by  those  who  are  spiritually  illuminated,  but 
is  beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  those  in  whom  the  inner  life 
has  not  yet  awakened ;  for  theoretical  knowledge  can  never  become 
real  knowledge  without  ^practical  experience. 

In  its  second  signification  the  word  "religion"  means  a  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  essential  constitution  of  man,  of  the  relation 
existing  between  man  and  the  source  from  which  he  and  every- 
thing dse  in  nature  originated,  of  his  final  destiny^  etc.  Here  is 
the  battle  ground  of  the  philosophers,   theologians  and  other 
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Bpeculafcive  minds ;  the  realm  of  various  and  contradictory  opinions, 
caused  by  a  reflection  and  distortion  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  of 
individual  men. 

In  its  third  signification  "religion"  is  a  system  of  forms, 
ceremonies  and  usages ;  by  which  eome  supposed  external  deity 
is  worshipped  or  propitiated.  Here  is  the  realm  of  sectarian 
differences,  of  bigotry,  superstition  and  ignorance.  Here  the  form 
is  adored  and  kept  sacred  and  the  principle  neglected.  The 
followers  of  this  kind  of  religion  appeal  to  the  passions  of  men  and 
cause  conflicts  and  quarrels.  It  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  true 
religion ;  but  is  evidently  opposed  to  it.* 

There  can  be  no  higher  religion  and  no  higher  science  than 
that  of  the  truth,  relating  to  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  divine 
element  in  nature,  and  these  truths  are  taught  in  our  system  of 
Alchemy.  But  it  will  naturally  be  asked :  "  Why  then  do  our 
philosophers,  theologians  and  scientists  know  nothing  about  it  V* 
\  The  answer  is  that  the  Dweller  of  the  Threshold  guards  the  door  to 
ihe  temple  of  truth  and  must  be  conquered  before  we  can  enter. 

Who  is  this  Dweller  of  the  Threshold  ? 

Probably  all  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  him.  They  may  have 
read  his  description  in  Lord  Lytton,  Bulwer'a  "  Zanoni  ;*'  where 
Glyndon  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Adept,  imp<^lled  by 
his  own  curiosity  to  learn  the  forbidden  mysteries  of  th^  latter, 
invaded  the  laboratory  and  is  frightened  out  of  his  wit$  by  the 
appearance  of  the  horrible  spectre,  which  is  henceforth  his  unwel- 
come companion  for  life.  When  he  submits  to  the  demands  of 
his  lower  self,  and  revels  in  sensual  pleasures,  the  "  hag'^ 
disappears ;  but  whenever  he  attempts  to  rise  above  that  level, 
then  she  steps  forth  with  her  hateful  eyes  and  seeks  to  drag  him 
with  her  long  fingers  into  her  cold  embrace.  This  Dweller  of  the 
Threshold  meets  us  in  many  shapes.  It  is  the  Cerberus  guarding 
the  entrance  to  Hades ;  the  Dragon  which  "  St.  Michael"  (spiritual 
will-power)  is  going  to  kill ;  the  Snake  which  tempted  Eve,  and 
whose  head  will  be  crushed  by  the  heel  of  the  woman;  the 
HobgohUn  watching  the  place,  where  the  treasure  is  buried,  etc. 
He  is  the  king  of  evil,  who  will  not  permit  that  within  his  kingdom 
a  child  should  grow  up,  which  might  surpass  him  in  power ;  the 
flS'^^bjred'^  wl^ose  wrath  the  divine  child  Christ  has  to  flee  into 
>  foreS^fviyhiS^ry,  and  is  not  permitted  to  return  to  its  home  (the 
jl^ui)  until  ^rrking  (Ambition,  Pride,  Vanity,  Self -righteousness, 
etc.)  is  dethroned  or  dead.  Many  times  Christ  flees  before 
Herod  and  cannot  return  at  all ;  because  Herod  lives  and  rules 
until  the  house  of  life— the  temple  of  the  divine  Christ— is  destroy- 
ed by  death.t 

*  This  mistaking  of  the  form  for  the  principle  on  the  paii  of  the  keepars  of 
religion  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  cf  the  materialism  of  this  age ;  for  the  intel- 
]pct.nn1  classes  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  tihe  forms  are  empty  {  but  not  wise 
c  Aongh  to  grasp  the  principle  without  the  form. 

t  Many  people  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  external  Christ,  as  an  event  said  to  have 
taken  place  some  eighteen  oenturies  ago ;  while  they  continually  drive  away  the 
Jiving  Christ  from  their  hearts  by  the  power  of  faerod.  Few  only  recognize  tho 
frnft  OhriBfc  and  permit  him  to  enter.  The  former  flatter  th^mselyes  for  baring  the 
right  hclicf  j  the  latter  enjoy  the  true  faith. 
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All  such  accounts  are  allegories^  representing  a  real  truth, 
whose  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Grreat  Work ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  how  to 
b^n  will  not  accomplish  much. 

The  Dweller  of  the  Threshold,  the  Dragon,  of  mediaeval  symbolism^ 
is  nothing  else  but  our  own  lower  semi-animal,  animal  or  perhaps 
brutish  self,  that  combination  of  material  and  semi-material  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  lower  ego,  which  tl^  great  majority  of  men 
blindly  and  lovingly  hug  and  caress,  because  they  love  themselves. 
Man  does  not  see  its  true  qualities  as  long  as  he  clings  to  it,  else  he 
would  perhaps  be  disgusted  with  it ;  but  when  he  attempts  to- 
penetrate  within  the  portals  of  the  paradise  of  the  soul ;  when  his- 
self-consciousness  begins  to  become  centred  in  his  higher  self,, 
the  Dweller  of  lie  Threshold  becomes  objective  to  him  and  he  may 
be  terrified  at  its  (his  own)  ugliness  and  deformitv. 

Let  us  examine  the  attributes  of  that  semi-animal  self :  First  of 
all  we  see  that  it  is  the  residence  of  animal  instincts  and  passions, 
which  represent  themselves  to  the  interior  eye  in  semi-animal  and 
animal  f(M*ms;  for  external  forms  on  the  astral  plane  are  the  exter- 
nal expressions  of  internal  principles;  a  psychic  activity  will 
produce  a  corresponding  form.  In  it  reside  the  animal  sensations 
and  the  calculating  intellect  with  all  its  cunning,  sophistry  and 
craftiness,  personal  will  and  the  love  of  illusions. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Rosicrucians  the  personal 
intellect  and  will  of  man  is  merely  a  reflex  of  the  eternal  and  uni- 
Tersal  spiritual  Sun  of  Wisdom  (spiritual  consciousness)  acting 
within  the  sphere  of  self;  in  throwing — so  to  say — a  ray  into  th^ 
mirrors  of  the  minds  of  men  and  women.  As  the  light  of  the  ter- 
restrial sun  by  being  thrown  upon  the  nK)on  becomes  reflected 
and  modified,  and  the  earth  during  nigbt  time, — ^instead  of  tho 
warm  life-giving  sunshine — ^receives  merely  the  cold  and  illusive 
light  of  the  moon  ;  likewise  the  material  and  superficial  reasoner, 
during  the  night  of  bis  ignorance,  sees  only  the  cold  moonshine  of 
bis  own  perverted  intellect,  and  mistake^-  it  for  the  sun.  of  eternal 
truth.  Proud  of  his  supposed  p€>ssession  of  the  true  light,  he 
neglects  to  seek  deeper.  He  rests  self  satisfied  in  his  acquired 
false  learning  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  dragon*  He  cannot  conquer 
the  Dweller  of  the  Threshold,  nor  does  he  wisk  to  do  so>  because  h& 
is  himself  that  Dweller  and  is  in  love  with  himself.  He  dees  not 
want  to  enter  the  temple,  and  does  perhaps  not  even  know  that  th» 
temple  exists. 

To  be  better  understood,  we  will  call  the  light  coming  directly 
AA.  from  the  great  spiritual  Sun  of  Wisdom,  '^  IntuUiori" ;  that  coming- 
^^  to  our  consciousness  through  the  intelleotual  working  of  the  braii^ 
"  Reason/*  They  are  originally  caused  by  only  one  ray;  hut  the 
former  represents  that  ray  in  its  purity,  the  latter  9&  having 
become  coloured,  distorted,  or  reverted  within  the  individual  sphere 
of  self.  In  the  day  tin^,  when  the  sun  shines,  we  do  not  require  the 
light  of  the  moon.  If  it  were  continually  day  in  our  soul,  if  its 
atmosphere  were  not  clouded,  if  we  were  living  in  that  pure  ethe- 
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real  state^  in  which  one  is  able  to  see  the  light  of  wisdom  in  its 
fulness  and  without  a  doubt^  we  would  not  need  to  exert  our  own 
indiyidual  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  truth.  The 
voice  of  intuition  would  be  heard  so  plain^  that  it  could  not  possi-* 
bly  be  misunderstood  and  we  would  know  all  we  desired  to  know, 
for  we  would  perceive  it  directly  and  not  need  to  speculate  about 
it.  But  man  has  become  immersed  in  matter.  A  part  of  that 
divine  man-forming  ray  has  become  so  much  differentiated,  as  to 
be  grossly  material,  and  has  lost  the  capability  to  see  the  pure  light 
of  the  spiritual  sun.  The  consequence  is  that  we  must  necessarily 
have  recourse  to  the  feeble  moon-light  of  our  own  material  reason, 
to  help  us  to  grope  along  in  our  darkness.  A  part  of  ourselves  ; 
that  part  which  has  not  yet  become  grossly  material,  our  higher 
self,  still  sees  the  light  of  the  sun  and  hears  the  voice  of  the 
'*  Word"  and  may  communicate  it  to  the  lower  self,  if  the  latter 
will  listen ;  but  the  more  the  lower  self  clings  to  the  sphere  of 
phenomena  and  sensuality,  the  more  will  it  become  separated  from 
the  higher  self;  the  more  will  the  light  of  Intuition  become  indis- 
tinct and  uncertain,  and  the  more  will  the  superficial  reasoner 
become  dependent  on  his  individual  reasoning  intellect  and  proud 
of  its  illusive  power,  until  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  dragon.* 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  Will.  Man 
imagines  he  has  a  will  of  his  own ;  bnt  his  life  and  will  are  merely 
a  ray  of  the  eternal  and  universal  life  and  will-power,  acting 
within  his  sphere  of  self,  becoming  coloured,  distorted  and  perhaps 
perverted  by  personal  and  selfish  desires.  The  ray  of  tite  eternal 
will  acting  Yrithin  the  entirely  unselfish  soul  of  man  is  the  legitimate 
Bon  produced  by  the  power  of  Abram,  shining  into  the  womb  of 
Sarah  (meaning  the  pure  and  unadulterated  living  well  of  truth) ; 
but  the  same  ray  acting  within  Hagar  and  becoming  tainted  by 
selfish  desires,  produces  the  son  of  the  concubine,  the  Ishmael 
who  must  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness  to  starve  and  to 
perish  .t 

Man's  selfish  love,  will,  thought,  imagination,  etc.,  are  all  only 
temporal  and  illusory  possessions ;  which  would  cease  if  the  eter* 
nal  sun  of  the  spirit  would  cease  to  shine.  Likewise  in  perfect 
darkness,  all  objects  are  of  the  same  colour;  only  when  the  light 
shines  forth,  each  of  them  will  appear  in  its  proper  hue  by  reflecting 
the  universal  light,,  according  to  the  peculiar  attributes  belonging  to 
their  constitutions.  But  if  we  conquer  the  Dweller  of  tho  Threshold, 
the  lower  self,  what  will  we  obtain  ?  When  Adam^  the  material 
man,  with  all  his  passions  and  desires  and  animal  instincts  has  died 

*  Modern  material  science  can'  therelfore  never  beeome  spiritual  science ;  for  the 
former  is  bonnd  to  the  sphere  of  piiotiomeiia  and  deals  only  with  themv  To  beoome 
practically  acquainted  witb  spiritual  science,  men  mttst  develop  their  own  inner 
Benses.  Without  the  ability  to  perceive  interior  things,  such  a  scienoe  would  be  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation  and  theory. 

t  Little  indeed  woald  be  the  valiie  of  the  Bible  dr  atty  other  **  Bdly  Scrfptaris" 
if  the  stories  contained  theseiiK  were  sfevely  accounts  of  events  having,  taken  place 
in  the  lives  of  certain  persons  unknown  to*  us  and  said  to  have  been  living  some 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  biblical  personages  are  allegofiei)  representing  cer- 
tain occult  powers,  end  their  history  represents,  certttin  mystcA^ious  processes.  The 
book  of  Oenewt  if  properly  undemtoedi  i»a^  history  of  spiritual  evolutioii* 
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and  disappeared  daring  physical  life  upoti  the  earth  :  the  spiritual 
man,  the  Chrvtt,  arises  in  hid  glory ."^  In  this  spirittial  principle 
rests  spiritual  consciousness,  spiritual  life,  spiritual  knowledge  and 
Spiritual  power.  Its  t^ill  atid  imagination  are  one  with  the  will 
and  imagination  of  the  all-^penetrating  unirersal  power,  ^hich 
created  all  the  forms  of  the  universe  out  of  its  own  substanoe.f 
Being  one  with  tbe  divine  power  in  nature  and  knowing  itself^  it 
knows  all  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  direct  perception  and  without 
the  slow  process  of  intellectual  theoretical  speculation.  Being 
one  with  the  "  carpenter  of  the  universe,''  it  may  create  forms  ot 
destroy  them  by  the  power  of  its  spiritual  will. 

Man  is  a  Microc^mn,  in  which  are  potentially  or  germinally 
<3ontaiti6d  all  the  poWere^,  essences,  principles  and  substances  con<>> 
tained  in  the  Mdcroco»m  of  the  universe ;  heaVen  and  hell,  god, 
angels,  elefiientals  and  devils  are  within  him  \  and  whatever  is  in 
liis  constitution  may  become  developed  and  grow.J  A  man  who 
thoroughly  knoWs  himself,   knows   all  nature,   a  man  who  can 

g)vem  himself  with  divine  wisdom  is  subject  to  no  other  power, 
e  is  a  god  within  his  own  realm,  and  being  one  with  the  ruling 
power  of  the  universe,  his  power  extends  as  far  as  the  latter.  § 

It  will  therefore  be  ^een,  that  the  true  science  of  Alchemy'  does 
not  require  for  its  practice  an  array  of  costly  chemicals,  retorts, 
stones,  bottles  and  pots;  but  the  materials  with  which  it  deals 
may  be  had  everywhere  for  nothing  and  are  within  the  reach  of 
everycme,  even  within  that  of  the  poorest.  The  pcWer  used  in 
practical  Alchemy  is  the  power  of  the  spirit,  and  only  those  wh6 
possess  this  power  can  practice  the  art;  for  those  who  do  not 
possess  it,  its  study  Will  be  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  There 
are  three  di^inct  kinds  of  manifestatioti  of  energy  known;!. 
MechanUul  force,  acting  merely  tipon  the  surface  of  things^  and 
being  the  slowest  of  all.  Everyone  who  is  not  paralyzed  pos- 
sesses that  power ;  tf  he  did  nfot  possess  it^  he  could  net  know  it, 
fieither  could  it  be  satisfactorily  described  to  him  ;  2.  Chemical 
action,  being  far  more  poweffiif,  because  it  penetrates  into  th6 
interior  of  objects  afid  produces  molecular  disintegratioti.  Bodied 
which  resist  mechadical  force  can  be  dissolved  by  it.  It  is  a  power 
known  in  its  effects  to  the  chemist,  while  those  who  6.r6  not  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry  know  little  about  it,  and  the  opinions  of 

*  This  event  is  not  to  be  expected  to  take  place  after  pfiysioal  death,  bat  must 
teke  plaee  during  Hfe.  %yirit  nedds  tb«  lower  life  as  a  laddejf  to  cUmb  up  and 
■ctaiB  ike  higber  life. 

t  The  word  *^  Creation"  meaafofr,  a  sotti^ihing  6oi»inpf  hito  ^xisteiice  (mt  of 
noUiiBg,  (xui  only  vefer  to  form*  Form  is  nothiogy  it  itf  a  mere  shape  of  something 
which  oxisted  before  the  form  was  crea6ed,  it  is  nothing  per  se  bu&  aA  illusion. 

i  'ihe  science  of  Alchemy  teaches  the  spiritually  enlightened  man  how  to  deal 
with  these  onseen  prfn'otple^  aildpowefs;  l^hich,  although  they  are  invisibte,  are 
Boverthefett  substsmtial ;  for  Hatter  and  Spirit  are  &m.  They  are  both^  the  fl(iaiiife6<* 
tattions  ot  one  original  powers  The  mandf estotion  of  tiMit  power  in  its  eziemal  and 
^siblo  effects  ia  oJled  Matter ;  in  its  invisible  and  oansatire  activity  it  may  be  called 
0piriC. 

§  Ifan  can  iniow  nothing  except  that  which  exists  within  himself.  We  cannot 
tee  a  house,  before  its  image  hw  entcrel  our  0phere  of  coxiscioaBOefls, 
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the  latter  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  chemistry  are  of  no  practical 
value  ;  3.  Spiritiial  activity ;  the  most  powerful  of  all ;  because 
it  penetrates  into  the  very  centre — the  spiritual  essence— of  things^ 
and  changes  their  substance  and  infuses  them  with  life.  Like 
the  preceding  ones  it  is  a  force  well  known  to  those  who  possess  it^ 
but  unknown  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  however  learned  in 
other  departments  of  science  the  latter  may  be.  Those,  however, 
who  possess  it,  are  at  present — in  our  material  age — ^very  few  ; 
because  they  are  the  spiritually  illuminated  ones,  the  Adepts, 
or  men  who  have  passed  through  the  process  of  spiritual  regeiieror- 
tion. 

They  are  people,  in  whom  the  spiritual  soul  has  grown  and 
developed,  penetrating  the  whole  physical  body  with  its  power, 
enabling  them  to  cure  diseases  by  the  touch  of  their  hands  and 
communicate  life  to  them,  to  sink  their  own  consciousness  into 
the  minds  of  other  men  and  read  their  thoughts,  to  perceive  with 
the  interior  eye  things  which  are  hidden  to  the  external  sight, 
and  to  perform  other  things,  which  the  ignorant  call  miracles  ; 
because  they  are  miraculous  to  them  and  beyond  the  power  of 
their  understanding. 

Do  you  know,  what  the  expression  "  spiritual  regeneration" 
means  ?  If  you  do  not  know  it^  ask  some  modern  scientist,  and  he 
will  probably  answer  like  Nicodemus  of  old  :  '^  How  can  a  man  be 
born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the  womb  a  second  time  V* 
You  may  ask  your  clergyman,  and  if  he  has  not  passed  himself 
through  that  process  and  become  an  Adept,  the  probability  is  that 
he  wiu  have  only  a  very  vague  idea  about  it.  If  he  belongs  to  a 
*'  Christian  church,'*  he  will  probably  say  that  spiritual  regenera- 
tion takes  place  if  the  ceremonies  of  ^'  baptism'*  and  **  confirma- 
tion** are  administered ;  that  thereby  a  spiritual  power  descends 
through  his  bands  upon  the  candidate,  who  thereupon  becomes  re- 
generated. He  will  say  that  the  power  to  confer  this  spirit  has 
been  given  to  him  by  having  been  made  a  clergyman.  But  he 
does  not  himself  know  that  power,  neither  have  we  ever  seen  a 
case  in  which  a  person,  after  having  submitted  to  such  cere- 
monies, has  become  an  Adept  and  endowed  with  the  power  to 
heal  and  to  work  "miracles;**  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Universal  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  be  monopolized 
by  any  class  of  people  or  by  a  church,  and  be  made  an  article  of 
trade,  or  that  one  man's  spiritual  evolution  could  be  made  to  depend 
on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another  human  being.  Everything  in 
nature  takes  place  according  to  natural  laws.  Trees  and  animals 
grow  when  the  necessary  conditions  are  given  ;  intellectual  deve- 
lopment requires  intellectual  food  ;  spiritual  development  reouires 
the  growth  of  the  spirit.  Grapes  do  not  grow  on  thistles  ana  men 
are  not  bom  from  cows.  No  one  can  give  to  another  that  which 
he  does  not  himself  possess*  A  truly  divine  person  must  be  in 
possession  of  divine  powers,  and  he  cannot  possess  and  use  such 
powers  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Oh,  for  a  clergyman  who  is 
really  a  divine !  He  would  be  a  real  spiritual  guide.  But  to  be  a 
true  spiritual  guide  requires  more  than  mere  talk  about  spiritual 
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things^  which  one  has  merely  learned  from  hearsay  and  knows 
practically  nothing  about.* 

There  are  however — even  in  this  age  of  materialism — ^men  who  have 
passed  or  are  passing  through  this  spiritual  regeneration^  of  which 
the  Bible  says,  that  no  one  can  (consciously)  enter  the  Kingdom 
cf  God,  except  he  be  reborn  of  the  Spirit.  They  say  that  spiritual 
regeneration  or  "  initiation"  has  three  stages  :  With  the  first  spark 
of  an  interior  thought,  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  the  soul  and 
awakening  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  man,  the  germ  is  laid  for 
the  development  of  the  inner  spiritual  man.  If  the  new  born 
Christ  is  continually  fed  with  the  proper  nutriment  (of  the  soul)  and 
not  driven  away  by  Herod,  it  will  grow,  a  new  and  inner  life 
(unknown  before)  will  come  into  action  and  penetrate  all  the  parts 
of  the  physical  body.  Certain  mysterious  processes,  which  are  not 
communicated  to  the  uninitiated,  take  place,  and  in  this  consists 
the  true  Baptism  with  the  water  of  truth  or  the  attainment  of 
spiritual  consciousness^  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  external 
ceremony  or  administration  of  water  by  sprinkling,  dipping  or 
otherwise.  It  consists  in  the  unnatural  man  becoming  natural,  in 
bringing  his  will  and  imagination  (thought)  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Universal  Spirit  and  becoming  able  to  recognize  the  truth 
by  direct  interior  perception. 

The  second  is  the  fastening  of  the  spirit,  the  Baptism  of  llood, 
when  the  inner  life  becomes  fixed  through  the  power  of  the  "  WortV* 
— a  process,  during  which  certain  physiological  changes  take  place 
within  the  organization  of  the  physical  body.  The  third  is  the 
Baptism  with  the  living  fire  of  the  Spirit ;  whereby  the  candidate 
for  immortality  attains  spiritual  j^ou'er  and  becomes  able  to  exercise 
it  according  to  his  will.  Then  will  he  be  able  to  control  the 
oivanic  functions  of  his  body  ("  involuntary  functions"),  because  he 
wm  be  master  over  the  functions  of  his  soul,  on  the  physical  organ- 
ism being  merely  an  external  expression  of  the  former.  He 
will  be  able  to  act  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery;  while  the  inexperienced  waste  their 
strength  in  useless  attempts  to  reverse  that  process.  To  practice 
Alchemy  and  to  exercise  spiritual  power,  one  must  be  spiritually 
developed.     The  first  step  to  this  development  is  the  conquering 


*  PorocebiM  says  :  "  The  wearing  of  a  black  ooat»  or  the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
paper  signed  by  some  hnman  aathority,  does  not  make  a  man  divine.  Those  are 
diTine,  who  act  wisely,  because  wisdom  comes  from  €K>d.  The  knowledge  which  our 
dflirgymeii  possess  is  not  obtained  by  them  from  the  Father,  but  they  learn  it  from 
each  other.  He  who  desires  to  know  the  truth,  mast  be  able  to  see  it,  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  descriptions  of  it  received  from  others.  The  highest  power  of  the 
intelleot,  if  H  is  not  iUaminated  by  wisdom,  is  only  a  high  grade  of  animal  intellect 
and  will  perish  in  time ;  but  the  intellect  animated  by  the  lore  of  the  Bnpreme  is 
the  intellect  of  the  angels  and  will  live  in  eternity."  fSfiS  ISindamento  Swpientia  ) 

Jocoh  Bcshmey  the  great  Christian  mystic,  says :  "  Feign  and  dissemble,  shout,  sing, 
preach  and  teach  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  if  the  spirit  within  yon  is  not  alive, 
aii  the  noise  you  make  wiU  amount  to  nothing.  A  Ghiist  belongs  to  no  sect,  and 
needs  no  artificial  church.  He  carries  his  church  within  his  soul ;  he  does  not  quar* 
rel  or  dispute  with  others  about  any  difference  of  opinion,  he  desires  nothing  else  but 
the  God"  (Regeneration.) 
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of  tlie  Dioeller  of  the  Threshold,  and  the  key  to  tbe  position  is  the 
displacement  of  the  love  of  self  by  the  love  of  eternal  Good,  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  ffy/nianUy,  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  TheosophU-al  Society  rents. 


PARAM  KALYAN  GITA. 

UNDER  the  patronage  pf  Babu  Jf orendro  Nath  Sen,  President 
of  the  Bengal  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  ^  work 
entitled  Param  Kalyaii  Gita,  by  Paramharusa  (ascetic)  Shiva 
Narayan  Swami,  hn.8  been  published  in  Hindi  and  translated  into 
Bengali.  I  beg  to  make  some  extracts  from  it  and  place  them 
before  the  readers  of  the  Theosophist,  sp  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  the  merits  and  demerits  of  thp  new  publication,  aa 
far  as  a  translation  will  enable  them  to  do  so. 

1 ,  Unless  immerged  in  the  oceau  of  meditation  nobody  can 
reaph  the  Mother  of  Pearl  (God). 

2.  The  difference  between  man  and  tlie  lower  animala-^tho 
boar  and  the  dog — is  that  he,  thinking  beneficence  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  own  existence,  devotes  himself  to  it ;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  it  and  attained  his  noble  objects,  he  enjoys  sqpremQ 
bliss  ]  while  in  lower  animals  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  objects 
is  the  highest  aim ;  and  having  accomplished  them,  their  desire 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger.  This  is  why  they  suffer  a  good 
deal. 

3.  As  there  are  froth  and  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  opean, 
but  no  change  comes  over  it  by  their  presence,  so  God  is  a  mighty 
ocean,  a  flood  of  light  without  any  sort  of  change. 

4,  As,  when  awake,  we  are  in  possession  of  full  sense,  in 
dreams  we  have  it  but  partially,  and  in  deep  sleep  we  have  it  not ; 
but  in  these  three  states  the  physical  frame  undergoes  no  change, 
so  from  a  state  of  ignorance  we  are  led  to  a  conscious  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  from  a  conscious  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  we  are  translated  to  the  Blessed  Region  of  the  Science  of 
Religion. 

5.  According  to  the  precepts  of  some  religion  there  is  no 
transmigration  of  the  soul  j  while,  according  to  those  of  the  other, 
ther^  ia  a  transmigration  of  the  soul.  In  sbprt,  an  exposition  of 
this  is  to  be  given  this  way.  Those,  who  do  not  believe  in  trans- 
migration, &ay  that  the  earth  can  produce  a  thing  earthy,  Thosci 
who  do  believe  in  transmigration,  say  that  the  earth  on  producing 
a  thing  earthy,  gives  it  a  shape  altogether  different  from  it  and 
ideas  intimately  connected  with  it.  It  is  necessary  that  a  wise 
man  should  maintain  tbQ  two  theories.  The  essence  rQinaina  the 
fiame  all  the  time.  No  change  whatever  is  made.  By  earth  the 
First  Cause,  Parabrahma^  is  meant^  and  by  things  earthy  the  Uni- 
verse ia  meant, 

6,  God  is  AH  Power,  Nobody  should  take  a  pride  in  thinking 
or  saying  that  he  is  a  learned  and  a  great  man ;  that  he  knows 
all,  and  the  rest  are  all  ignorant  and  foolish. 
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7.  A  study  of  the  Shasiras  is  no  learning.  That  which  leads 
to  the  Throne  of  God  is  real  learning. 

8.  God  is  Truth  ;  and  Truth  is  Religion,  ergo  God  is  Religion. 
From  Him  the  whole  Universe  has  sprung.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  who  alone  are  looked  upon  as  the  Light  of  God. 

9.  Shouldst  though  wish  to  be  happy,  love  God  with  all  thy 
lieart ;  pour  out  libation  to  Agni  Brahma^  and  perform  Soma  with 
sweet  scents,  sweet  meats  and  sweet  fruits,  and  help  the  lame,  the 
withered-limbed,  the  hungry,  and  the  widows  with  rice  and  clothing. 

10.  Who  is  Gruru  ?  He,  who  is  always  cheerful  and  expels 
internal  and  external  darkness. 

11.  God  is  visible  only  to  the  mind's  eye,  that  is  to  say,  by  self- 
intuition,  when  He  shows  himself  both  internally  and  externally 
at  the  one  and  the  same  time,  when  you  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
duality,  and  speak  ill  of  none  and  show  kindness  to  all  as  if  they 
were  your  own  self. 

12.  Judge  in  your  mind  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of 
in  a  state  of  dependence.  To  serve  others  is  not  to  be  dependent. 
There  are  foes  in  your  mind — foes,  such  as  desire,  thirst  (for  plea- 
sure), sensual  indulgence,  anger  and  an  idea  of  duality — these 
are  the  greatest  foes. 

13.  It  is  said  in  the  Shastras  ihaA,  the  Mukti — salvation — of  a 
woman  lies  in  her  undivided  attention  and  devotion  to  her  husband. 
While  he  is  living  there  is  no  need  of  her  praying  to  God  or  other- 
wise administering  herself  to  her  spiritual  wants.  All  this  is  true. 
But  a  wise  man  should  profoundly  think  that  a  wife's  appetite  is 
not  gratified,  when  her  lord  has  done  his  ;  that,  when  taken  ill,  she 
is  not  cured,  if  he  takes  medicines.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in 
things  spiritual  one  enjoys  the  benefits  of  his  or  her  own  spiritual 
culture.  It  is  no  worldly  treasure  that  one  makes  a  free  gift  of 
it  to  another. 

14.  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  the  English  and  the  natives,  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects,  you  all  should  consider  that  all  animals 
equally  feel  with  you.  The  poor  cow  feeds  you  all  with  her  milk 
and  ploughs  your  field,  which  produces  your  staple  food.  Her 
products  nourish  the  body ;  her  ordure  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
fuel.     It  is  the  duty  of  you  all  to  protect  the  bovine  species. 

15.  A  piece  of  wood,  buried  under  the  ground,  would,  after  a 
few  days,  be  reduced  to  earth.  And  a  piece  of  wood,  coming  in 
contact  with  fire,  would  take  fire.  Bad  company,  which  grows 
into  ignorance,  dulness  and  weakness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
here  compared  with  the  earth.  Agni,  which  is  but  the  light  of 
God,  is  compared  with  the  company  of  a  Gurw  or  spiritual  teacher, 
who  contributes  much  to  our  energy  and  strength. 

16.  Keep  clean  the  whole  country,  town,  village,  house,  road 
and  lane.  ITnclean  things  should  be  removed  and  buried  under 
the  ground.  Pood  articles — cereals,  ghee  and  milk — should  not  bo 
adulterated  with  unwholesome  stuff  by  tradesmen  simply  for  lucre. 

1 7«  The  sovereign  should  inflict  punishment  on  the  delinquent, 
so  that  the  repetition  of  the  crime  might  be  put  a  stop  to,  just  as 
fire  is  applied  to  a  curved  staff  to  make  it  straight. 
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18.  It  is  a  virtue  befitting  a  king  that  he  should  pay  for  the 
work  done  by  his  subject.  If  he  be  truthful,  his  subjects  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  truthful. 

19.  An  honest  man,  a  poor  man,  and  all  should  live  by  the 
sweat  of  tiieir  brow. 

20.  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishyas,  Sudras,  what  are  they  ? 
Nothing  but  the  different  appellations  of  the  same  thing  like  to 
the  juice  expressed  from  sugarcane  and  made  into  molasses,  sugar 
and  sugarcandy. 

21.  On  the  little  world  of  a  family  are  centred  the  four  Ash- 
rama^Orihastha,  Brahrrmcharya,  Banprcista,  and  Samnyaa — which 
are  but  different  stages  of  spiritual  preparations. 

22.  There  are  three  kinds  of  debt.  The  debt  we  owe  to  God ; 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Bishis  or  sages ;  the  debt  we  owe  to  our 
parents.  To  sift  good  from  evil  and  to  love  God,  who  is  Truth,  with 
all  our  heart,  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  God.  To  read  the  Shastraa, 
to  teach  all — ^male  and  female, — to  give  instructions  on  true  religion, 
to  look  after  the  hungry  guests  to  the  best  of  our  might,  is  what 
we  call  our  obligations  to  the  Biahis.  To  obey  parents  as  long  as 
they  are  living,  to  serve  them,  to  tell  and  practise  truth  and  true 
religion,  is  what  we  owe  to  our  parents. 

23.  Happiness  and  salvation  consist  in  love  of  God,  good- 
naturedness,  patience,  forbearance,  want  of  desire  and  an  equal 
esteem  for  all. 

24.  You  set  too  much  value  upon  your  own  selves  as  great  and 
good,  learned  and  wise,  look  down  upon  others  as  mean  sneaks. 
The  great  are  like  the  mighty  oceans,  into  which  fall  the  rivers  of 
the  world,  having  sweet  and  drinkable  or  saline  and  undrinkable, 
or  otherwise  good  or  bad  water,  whereas  they  themselves  undergo 
no  change  whatever. 

25.  Eat  wholesome  food.  Do  not  eat  what  brings  on  disease 
and  a  dulness  of  intellect.  In  a  state  of  utter  destitution  eat 
whatever  you  can  provide  yourself  with.  Do  not  take  fish,  meat 
and  intoxicating  liquor,  as  they  weaken  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  strengthen  the  body  and  the  senses,  increase  the  desire  for 
sensual  gratifications,  whet  passion  and  emotion  of  the  mind,  and 
lessen  the  capacity  to  properly  understand  the  attributes  of  God. 

26.  Why  are  you  not  educating  the  women  ?  Why  are  you  not 
giving  tbem  religious  and  moral  instructions  to  them  ?  Why  are  you 
placing  them  on  the  same  level  with  the  brute-creation  ? 

27.  Those  who  during  mourning  abstain  from  doing  good  and 
moral  deeds,  giving  alms,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  attending  to 
spiritual  concerns,  are  as  silly  as  ignorant  boys  who  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  inferior  animals.  They  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  practise  more  virtue  than  they  do  in  their  less  troublous  days. 

Naeur  Chandba  Bisvas. 
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EL0HI8TIC  TEACHINGS . 

II. 

Ontoloqical. — A  Functioning  Universe. 

ritHE  mystery  of  mysteries  in  all  ages  has  been  the  mystery  of 
JL  life.  The  ancients  believed  that  life  conld  only  spring  from 
life.  In  man  they  held  that  the  highest  form  of  terrestrial  life 
had  been  gained.  Bat  they  saw  in  this  highest  form  only  a 
difference  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  that  of  the  lower  orders. 
To  them  the  life  of  the  world  was  a  gradual  unfolding.  Under 
it  a  progressive  advance  in  form  was  associated  with  the 
manifestation  of  higher  attributes^  as  the  needed  agency  throuffh 
vrhioh  these  were  utilized^  developed  and  matured.  But  even  the 
highest  of  these  attributes  were^  as  they  conceived,  shared  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  the  lower  orders :  each  order  in  succession  having, 
in  its  duly  allotted  measure,  a  certain  susceptibility  and  adapta* 
bility — ^a  capacity  for  expressing  its  desires  as  well  as  the  power 
of  proceeding  to  their  gratification.  Hence  they  affirmed  a  faculty 
of  intercommunication  between  animals,  maintained  that  the 
members  of  either  order  could  communicate  with  each  other. 
That  those  of  the  lower  orders  did  so  by  signs,  which  in  the 
higher  were  instinctively  transformed  into  speech.  That  the 
speech  thus  initiated  was  of  a  kind  limited  to  the  needs  which 
called  it  forth,  and  therefore  increased  in  copiousness  and  signi- 
ficancy  as  order  rose  above  order  in  the  ascending  scale  of  nature. 
To  them  the  necessary  procession  of  life  from  life  at  once 
accounted  for  and  explained  the  phenomena  submitted  to  their 
observation. 

To  the  modems  was  reserved  the  ignoble  conception  of  degrad-> 
ing  the  view  accepted  by  their  predecessors — by  assuming  that 
life  is,  as  to  its  origin,  due  to,  and  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
ordinary  molecular  forces,  which,  beginning  by  transforming  the 
inorganic  into  the  organic,  slowly  educes  active  from  incipient, 
manifested  from  unmanifested  life ;  and  thus,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  organizing  processes  brings  forth  living  beings  from 
hitherto  inert  and  otherwise  non-viable  matter. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  teachers  whose  doctrines  are 
recoverable  was  the  Elohist.  His  views  on  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  life  on  the  earth  were  precise,  clear  and  significant. 
What  he  sought,  as  the  outcome  of  research,  was  practical 
knowledge — ^knowledge  that  could  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  life, 
and  be  thus  made  to  conduce  to,  and  promote  the  welfare  of,  its 
recipient. 

But,  that  knowledge  might  be  practical,  the  result  to  be  obtained 
through  it  must  be  certain  and  definite ;  the  end,  to  reach  which 
should  be  its  aim,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception.  Hence 
the  meaning  of  life  was  the  problem  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Elohist  was  first  turned ;  and  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  his 
energies  were,  from  the  beginning,  wholly  directed,  his  efforts 
ceaselessly  applied. 

What  first  attracted  his  attention  was  the  startling  disparity 
between  the  aspirations  and  realizations  of  man.     Ho  saw  that. 
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under  whatever  aspect  it  might  be  considered,  the  hnman  every- 
where displayed  itself  as  an  essentially  dissatis^ed  state.  Life 
was,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  a  constant  struggle  from  desire  to 
attainment — with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  seeming  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end,  was  the  actual 
arousing  of  a  further  desire  aad  consequent  initiation  of  a  renewed 
struggle. 

The  recognition  of  the  universality  of  this  perpetual  longing  for 
the  unattainable,  of  this  ha^rdly  interrupted,  unsatisfied  and  un- 
satisfying struggle,  could  but  suggest  the  lesson — that  the  aspira- 
tions of  man,  for  a  something  which  the  conditions  under  which  his 
life  was  necessarily  passed  rendered  unattainable,  were  intended  to 
suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  beyond,  where  unsatisfied  long- 
ing would  find  full  assuagement. 

This  thus  suggested  expectation  led  to  the  view  that  the  life  of 
man  was  an  unconscious  probation,  during  and  through  the  life 
uses  of  which  a  selection  was  functionally  made  between  those  who 
prepared  and  fitted  themselves  for  the  life  to  be  entered  in  the 
beyond  and  those  who  had  failed  to  make  this  due  and  needful 
preparation. 

Then  came  the  idea  that  man  had  the  option  submitted  to  him 
by  nature  of  leading  a  good  or  a  bad  life,  that  the  outcome  of  the 
life  might  be  the  result  of  the  use  made  of  it ;  and  thereupon  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  became  the  subject  of  research. 

The  first  and  simplest  conception  of  evil  was — as  the  loss  of 
good.  From  this  sprang  the  earliest  realization  of  the  doing  of 
evil*— as  the  being  deprived  of  one's  orwn  good  by  another.  And 
this  other,  so  depriving  one  of  one's  own  good — whether  merely 
for  his  own  good  or  from  any  other  motive — was  regarded  as  the 
doer  of  evil,  and  leader  of  a  bad  life.  In  this  way  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  the  experience  of  evil  doing  and  the  realization  of  the  evil 
doer  were  gained. 

But  then  evil  doing,  so  viewed,  was  found  to  pervade  the  whole 
field  of  animated  life — ^so  to  pervade  it  as  to  be  an  innate  and 
apparently  indispensable  condition  thereof,  and  therefore  insepa- 
rable therefrom;  and  even  to  prevail  throughout,  and  produce 
analogous  results  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  its  influence  over 
which  was  of  like  import. 

From  this  stand-point  it  became  evident  that  the  working  of 
evil  was  inherent  in  nature — was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
natural  function  of  collective  life ;  and  thence  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  there  was  a  meaning  in  this  working,  and  that  thia 
meaning  could  only  be  learnt  through  the  discovery  of  its  origin 
and  aim. 

But  to  learn  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  working  of  evil,  it  was 
necessary  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  origin  and  intent  of  life. 

Viewing  life  as  a  gradual  unfolding,  in  which  form  had  pro- 
ceeded from  and  succeeded  form,  and  attribute  been  derived  from 
and  added  to  attribute,  until  in  man  the  highest  expression  of 
either  had  become  possible ;  perceiving  further  that  organized  lifo 
was  invariably  associated  with;  and  depended  upon,  a  circulation 
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of  fluids  in  the  organized  form — which  were  indeed  a  sustaining 
menstrnum  for  and  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  cells;  and 
recognizing  that  in  organic  life  a  constant  interchange  of  fluids 
aiid  gaaes  was  taking  place  in  the  individual  cell  (which  was  a 
simple  transmuting  and  transmitting  organ  of  these  fluids  and 
gases) — ^under  which,  receiving  them  in  one  state,  it  subjected 
them  to  processes  which  fitted  them  to  subserve  the  life  uses  of 
the  bein^  of  which  it  was  a  circulating  organ,  and  removed  them 
again  from  the  tissues  of  that  being  when  exhausted  by  use — the 
Elohist  realized  that  the  circulating  cell  was  the  functioning  factor 
of  life. 

From  this  realization,  once  reached,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  reality 
circulating  cells,  performing  functions  in  regard  to  space  analogous 
to  the  functions  discharged  by  cells  in  the  organia»^  life  of  the 
"world. 

By  this  process  of  reasoning  the  Elohist  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  space  was  the  transparent  veil  of  an  unmanif  ested,  a 
Divine  life — holding  relations  to  that  life  analogous  to  those  which 
the  bodies  of  manifested  life  bear  to  the  individual  beings  they 
individualize  and  embody ;  and  therefore  held : — 

1.  That  an  unknown,  a  hidden  life  was  carried  on  in  space. 

2.  That  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  cellular  organs  of  this 
nnmanifested  life,  discharging  functions  in  the  veil  thereof  like 
unto  those  of  the  cells  of  organized  bodies. 

3.  That  the  earth  was  a  subordinate  cell  in  this  circulating 
^stem. 

Belief  in  the  nnmanifested  life  of  space  was  the  basis  of  the 
Elohist's  science  of  life. 

Guided  in  his  judgment  by  the  observed  workings  of  manifested 
life,  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  possible  conditions  of  this  hidden 
life  in  a  measure  intelligible,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
action  in  the  nnmanifested  life  of  space  would  produce  changes  in 
the  condition  of  space,  and  cause  such  of  its  elements  as  were 
exhausted  by  use  to  be  separated  therefrom  while  remaining 
therein ;  and  that  the  collective  function  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  to  remove  those  eidiausted  and  separated  elements  from  the 
space  in  which  they  were  diffused,  pass  them  through  revitalizing 
processes,  and  then  restore  them  to  space  in  a  revived  and  renewed 
condition,  once  more  fitted  for  the  uses  of  tho  hidden  life  carried 
on  therein  and  veiled  thereby. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  virtue  of  their  separation  from  space, 
the  exhausted  elements  were  separated  from  the  Divine  Energy 
veiled  thereby ;  and  could  not  be  reunited  therewith  in  the  hidden 
life  antil  renewed  and  fitted  for  that  reunion. 

This  renewing  process  was  carried  on  by  the  organs  of  space, 
operating  functionally  outside  the  hidden  life  on  that  which  was 
ontside  the  hidden  life,  and  constituted  the  functional  or  mani- 
fested and  knowable  life  of  the  universe. 

The  direct  action  of  the  Divine  Energy  veiled  in  space  was 
excluded  from  this  life,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  organs  of 
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space.  Hence  the  Elohistic  aphorism — ^The  Kosmos  is  in  Space 
(Ha-Mdkom — a  rabbinical  name  for  the  Divine  Source  of  *  the 
Universe) ;  not  Space  in  the  Kosmos.  This  aphorism  expressed  the 
Elohistic  view  of  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  relations 
between  the  hidden  life  of  space  and  the  manifested  life  of  the 
universe— that  though  all  are  in  God^  God  is  not  in  all. 

According  to  the  Elohist  this  absolute  withdrawal  of  the  hidden 
from  the  manifested  lif e—- of  the  divine  energy  of  the  one  from 
the  energized  and  energizing  forces  which  actuated  the  other^*- 
while  flowing  from  the  diverse  nature  of  the  two,  was  otherwise 
necessary  that  manifested  life  might  possess  the  spontaneity  of 
action  required  for  its  due  development. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  manifested  life,  regarded  as 
an  outcome  of  the  functional  life  of  space,  was  simply  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  the  functional  action  of  that  life  was 
carried  on,  and  therefore  merely  an  agency  by  whose  instrument 
tality  some  of  the  exhausted  elements  of  the  hidden  life  were  fitted 
for  restoration  to  that  life. 

The  origin  of  manifested  from  unmanifested  life  was  accounted 
for  and  explained  by  the  Elohist  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner. 

According  to  him  in  addition  to  their  collective  function  each 
separate  organ  of  space  had  its  own  special  and  proper  function. 
That  of  the  earth  was  to  produce  manifested  life.  That  of  the 
solar  bodies  associated  therewith,  to  enable  the  earth  to  produce, 
maintain  and  sustain  that  life — with  which  other  and  higher 
functional  activities  were  probably  combined. 

Under  this  view  the  central  sun,  by  the  agency  of  a  force  con- 
tinuously radiating  from  itself,  maintained  the  circulation  of  the 
Kosmos,  and  with  this  the  needful  mutual  relations  of  its  asso« 
ciated  solar  bodies  with  the  earth. 

These  suns  in  due  succession  fertilized  the  earth,  and  enabled 
it, — ^by  the  instrumentality  of  cells  to  produce,  develop  and  mature 
the  life  of  the  world. 

This  development  commencing  from  the  germ  state  passed 
through  the  several  successive  stages  of  evolution,  from  the  inor- 
ganic condition  through  the  organic  and  animated  orders,  by 
alternate  embodiment,  disembodiment  and.  re-embodiment,  to  the 
human. 

The  forces  which  incited,  produced  and  promoted  this  evolu- 
tional development  were  the  consecutively  combined  electrical 
energies  of  the  inducing  solar  bodies,  acting  on  and  through  the 
electro-magnetism  of  the  earth. 

The  instruments  which  carried  it  on  were  the  cell-engendered, 
by  generation  advanced,  and  through  the  uses  of  successive  lives 
progressively  advancing  selves. 

The  incentive  to  the  advance  of  these  germinating  selves  was— 
Appetite. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  incentive  the  progressing  self 
greedily  appropriated  all  for  the  gratification  of  self,  and  recklessly 
sacrificed  others  in  pursuit  of  its  own  enjoyment. 

By  so  doing  it  improved  the  condition  of  the  organized  body  in 
which  its  life  was  passing,  and  enabled  that  body  to  produce  im- 
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proved  and  improvable  counterparts  of  its  organism,  while  fitting 
itself  for  more  developed  uses. 

These  it  sought  through  a  higher  bodily  form  and  organization  ; 
gaining  thus  by  generation  through  a  parentage  suited  to  its 
purposes. 

llie  form  to  be  derived  from  its  adopted  parents  it  moulded  and 
modified — ^within  the  limits  permitted  by  that  parentage — during 
embiyonic  evolution;  and  adapted  to  the  advancing  uses  of 
renewed  active  life. 

Thus  evolution  of  form  was  produced  during  embryonic  or  for- 
mative and  depended  existence,  while  improvement  of  bodily  con- 
dition was  gained,  and  evolution  of  the  self  advanced  by  the  uses 
of  independent  and  active  or  actual  life. 

By  this  means,  constituting  a  process  whose  instrumentality  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  the  original  germ  passed — as 
a  potential  energizing  "  Breath,^'  whose  potencies  increased  with 
each  progressive  re-embodiment-— from  incipient  existence  to  the 
possible  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attributes  of  terrestrial  life. 

But  the  incentive  to  advance  and  method  by  which  advance  was 
attained,  caused  the  advancing  self  to  become  increasingly  self- 
seddng  and  selfish— ever  seeking  what  was  good  for  self,  at  the 
cost  of  others;  ever  sacrificing  others  to  self — so  that  theself- 
eeeking  uses  of  life  made  the  advancing  self  a  self-seeker. 

Now  this  self-seeking  was  the  necessary  incentive  to  and  pro- 
ducer and  promoter  of  advance  in  form  and  improvement  of  con* 
dition — was  the  unavoidable  adjunct  of  evolution,  in  fact. 

Hence,  viewed  from  the  evolutional  standpoint,  self-seeking  was 
the  indispensable  agency  of  advance  ;  and  it  was  evidently  so  used, 
because,  though  the  unquestionable  originator  of  great  evil,  it  was 
the  actual  and  concurrent  producer  of  yet  greater  good ;  while  the 
evil  inevitably  associated  with  it  was  susceptible  of  and  might  not 
be  without  compensating  advantages. 

The  distinctive  consequence  of  self-seeking  was  a  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  advancing  life  of  the  world  into  two  classes — the  sacri- 
ficers  and  the  sacnficed  ;  the  victims  of  evolution  and  their 
evolutional  victors. 

This  division  was  a  primary  expression  of  a  functional  though 
unrecognized  selective  process — in  which  self-seeking  was  the 
agency ;  by  which  aggressive  was  separated  from  submissive  life. 
It  is  true  the  submissiveness  thus  induced  was  involuntary-^-en- 
forced  by  the  conditions  of  the  respective  lives :  but  its  effects 
were  none  the  less  real  and  produced  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two,  which,  when  the  advancing  self  entered  the  human  form, 
displayed  its  influence  in  the  individual  through  the  predominant 
tendency  of  its  uses  of  life — ^andit  is  in  this  predisposing  influence 
that  comoensation  for  antecedent  evil  is  gained. 

In  the  numan  form  the  advancing  self  was  brought  into  condi- 
tions and  relations  which,  though  apparently  identical,  invited  a 
new  departure. 

Observation  now  taught  the  self — ^through  the  power  of  reason- 
ing on  the  consequences  of  its  actions  which  it  had  at  length  ac- 
quired—that what  had  hitherto  and  in  the  lower  orders  of  life  been 
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the  source  of  good  (even  though  that  good  were  qualified  by  con- 
current evil)  was  the  source  of  unqualified  evil  in  man. 

The  gratification  of  self-seeking  appetite  was  that  source.  Pro- 
gressive evolutional  advance  of  embodied  life  was  the  good  it 
had  produced.  The  suffering  of  the  sacrificed  through  the  self- 
assertion  of  the  sacrificers  was  the  concurrent  and  resultant  evil. 

This  dawning  knowledge  suggested  to  man  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  order  of  life  than  the  earth  had  so  far  produced — an  order 
in  which  there  should  be  neither  sacrificers  nor  sacrificed ;  in  which 
suffering  should  cease ;  in  which  each  should  advance  with  all ;  in 
which  each  should  take  pleasure  in  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  others,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  self — ^an  order  which  he  was 
thus  invited  to  attempt  to  realize  in,  through  and  by  the  uses  ha 
made  of  his  own  life. 

But  appetite  was  stronger  than  reason.  Hence  to  enable  man 
to  realize  this  possibility— to  make  it  an  actuality  and  a  reality — 
it  was  necessary  that  an  incentive  sufficiently  powerful  for  the 
purpose  should  be  given  to  him  :  that  an  incentive  which  would 
enable  him  to  overcome  and  cast  out  appetite  should  be  substituted 
for  the  original  incentive  to  advance.  This  incentive,  which  was 
to  be  gained  by  transforming  self-seeking  appetite  into  self-forget- 
ting desire,  was  love — for  love  was  the  only  agency  through  which 
lust  could  be  overcome  and  cast  out  in  the  natural  uses  of  life. 

Moreover,  as  evolutional  advance  had  been  so  far  brought 
about  functionally — ^by  the  natural  uses  of  natural  life — ^it  was 
evident  that  this  further  advance  must  be  functional  in  character  : 
similarly  produced,  and  by  like  means  secured. 

By  such  a  process  of  reasoning  was  the  knowledge  gained  that 
the  intent  of  the  life  of  man  was — to  reverse  the  effects  and  redress 
the  consequences  of  the  order  of  life  from  which  his  life  was  deri- 
ved ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  done,  by  substituting  aims  other  than 
those  which  actuated  that  order,  for  those  aims,  or  by  making  desire 
for  the  good  of  others  take  the  place  of  appetency  for  the  good  of 
self.  And  it  was  that  this  substitution  might  be  spontaneous  that 
the  divine  energy  veiled  its  presence  in  space,  and  eveii  withheld 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence  from  man. 

The  meaning  of  the  life  of  man,  as  thus  learnt,  was — ^that  it  was 
an  expectancy  of  the  proposed  outcome  of  his  being.  Under  and 
in  virtue  of  this  expec^ncy  an  unspecified  option  was  unconsciously 
placed  before  him.  The  "  Breath"  developed  through  terrestrial 
life  might,  on  quitting  its  human  or  final  embodiment  at  death, 
follow  one  of  three  courses. 

1.  It  might  pass  to  the  hidden  life  as  a  living  soul,  or  personal 
vesture  for  the  divine  energy. 

2.  It  might  return  to  space,  through  the  dissolving  spirit  state, 
as  renewed  elements  of  divine  substance. 

3.  It  might  remain  with  its  mother,  the  earth,  in  the  latent 
dynamic  state,  as  waste  material  which,  having  failed  to  attain  liie 
needed  renewal,  must  be  submitted  to  further  functional  action. 

The  uses  man  makes  of  his  passing  life  determine  to  which  of 
these  states  he  shall  pass  at  death ;  for,  taken  collectively,  they 
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constitute  the  threefold  outcome  of  the  functional  action  of  mani- 
fested life. 

But  that  man  might  become  «n  individual  organ  of  Impersonal 
Divine  Energy  and  a  personal  partaker  of  the  Unmanifested  Divine 
Life^  a  further  functional  action  was  needed. 

This  was  produced  by  the  radiant  energy  of  the  central  sun. 

This  energy  was  to  be  attracted  by  the  individual. 

That  the  individual  might  attract  this  energy^  the  needful  con- 
dition waa— that  his  electro-magnetic  relations  should  be  in  perfect 
harmony. 

To  produce  this  harmony  it  was  necessary  that  patient^  trusting^ 
hoping  love  should  be  the  actuator  of  life.  And  this  was  why 
Will  had  to  be  subdued  and  eliminated.  Why  Appetite  had  to  be 
transformed  into  Love. 

In  the  individual  of  whose  life  love  was  the  mainspring,  the 
radiant  energy  of  the  central  sun  so  acted  as  to  transfigure  the 
advancing  self  and  potentially  endow  it  with  a  persistent  person- 
ality^ so  that  on  quitting  its  earth  life  it  might  become  an  impersona- 
tion of  Divine  Energy — an  individualissation  of  that  vesture  it  was 
the  special  aim  of  the  Kosmos  to  create  and  proper  function  of 
the  earth  to  produce. 

When  the  individual  in  whom  this  transfiguration  was  going  on 
committed  an  action  or  entered  on  a  course  of  life  which  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  his  being  and,  so  doing,  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  kansfiguring  process,  a  feeling  of  distress  ensued — interpreted 
as  the  warning  voice  of  conscience. 

If,  heeding  the  warning  thus  given,  the  individual  discontinued 
the  action  he  had  commenced  or  turned  back  from  the  course  of 
life  on  which  he  had  entered,  harmony  was  at  once  restored,  the 
feeling  of  distress  ceased  and  the  transfig^ing  action  was  renewed. 

Should  the  warning  be  disregarded,  the  feeling  of  distress  con- 
tinned,  and  was  augmented  in  intensity  until  the  intended  effect 
was  produced. 

When  it  was  persistently  disregarded  and  the  continuity  of  the 
transfiguring  process  thus  rendered  impossible,  the  attraction  of 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  central  sun  ceased,  the  transfiguring 
process  was  discontinued,  and  the  individual  abandoned  to  the 
guidance  of  the  appetite  whose  indulgence  he  had  preferred. 

The  selection  here,  though  unconsciously  made,  was  the  result 
of  spontaneous  action-— the  outcome  of  an  instinctive  tendency  to  a 
given  course  of  life,  itself  derived  from  the  habitual  use  of  a  series  of 
previous  existences  of  the  re-embodied  self  and  inherited  as  an 
mnate  and  involuntary  impulse  or  instinct,  inducing  spontaneity 
independent  of  conscious  volition. 

The  selecting  media  were  the  uses  of  life,  acting  functionally  in 
an  nnperceived  way. 

In  the  guidance  of  these  there  was  a  powerful  predisposing 
influence ;  and  the  effect  of  this  influence  was  compensatory  as 
r^rds  the  concurrent  evil  of  evolution. 

This  influence  sprang  from  and  was  the  matured  expression  of 
the  primary  selective  <uvision  into  aggressive  and  submissive  life 
already  noticed — ^for  of  these    the  victims  of  the  self-seekers. 
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through  their  habitually  enforced  surrender  of  self  and  deprivation 
of  affection^  constituted  the  class  from  which  the  self-forgetters 
through  love  proceeded ;  whereas  the  self-seekers^  through  their 
prolonged  course  of  self-indulgence^  were  so  habituated  to  self- 
seeking^  so  indifferent  to  affection^  that  the  forgetf ulness  of  self 
and  recognition  of  the  priceless  value  of  love  became  impossible  to 
them. 

This  unconscious  functional  selection^  this  instinctively  spon- 
taneous action,  was  necessary  to  that  freedom  of  will  claimed,  for 
man,  that  all  might  at  leng^  realize,  as  far  as  such  realissation. 
was  desirable,  that  the  ultimate  condition  of  each  was  due  to 
and  the  outcome  of  the  life  uses  of  the  evolutional  course  passed 
through ;  and  was  indispensable  to  the  transformation  of  the  self 
— 'that  the  transfigured  self  might  be  duly  prepared  and  fitted, 
by  its  uses  of  life,  for  the  life  of  which  it  was  finally  to  partake, 
and  this  unperceived  functional  selection  was  absolutely  necessary, 
because  only  those  to  whom  the  unmanif ested  life  would  be  happi- 
ness could  take  part  therein :  while  that  it  might  confer  happiness 
it  was  as  necessary  th^t  it  should  be  a  continuation,  in  a  higher 
order,  of  the  life  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  culmination. 

That  this  process  of  selection  should  be  functional,  theindispen* 
sable  condition  was  that  its  character  should  be  unrecognizea,  its 

S regress  unperceived-^that  it  should  be  unconsciously  made, 
[ence  uncertainty  in  its  regard — ignorance  on  the  part  of  man 
as  to  the  meaning  of  his  own  life,  and  as  to  the  possible  future 
that  may  be  before  him — ^was  the  fundamental  principle  of  that 
life. 

This  the  Elohist  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance^  that  all 
might  be  on  an  equal  footing  from  the  outset ;  and  that  the  idea  of 
reward  and  punishment  might  be  eliminated  from  the  course,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  close  of  that  life.  Each  of  the  progressing 
selves  was  to  attain,  through  its  evolutional  course,  to  tiie  state 
for  which  it  had  fitted  itself.  Those  whose  satisfaction  was  cen- 
tered in  self  indulgence,  found  it  in  the  present.  Those  who  sought 
it  through  indifference  to  the  present,  or  aspired  after  it  through 
self -forgetting  love,  found  it  either  in  the  unmanif  ested  existence 
or  the  unmamfested  life  to  which  they  ultimately  passed. 

The  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  was  that  man,  in  default  of 
absolute  knowledge  in  this  regard,  was  ccJled  upon  to  make  trust 
the  basis  of  life,  and  submit  its  course,  under  the  guidance  of  con- 
science,  to  the  leading  of  circumstance. 

Hence  the  Elohist  decided  that  man's  life,  by  the  unavoidable 
conditions  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was  required  to  be  passed  in 
hopeful,  trusting  love. 

Such  were  the  ontological  teachings  of  the  Elohist~a8 1  under- 
stand  them. 

Henry  Pratt,  k.  d. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-CULTURE. 
{Continued  from  page  34,  Vol.  XI.) 

IN  the  three  preceding  papers  we  tried  to  explain  that  the 
right  motive  to  work  with  is  pure  love  of  knowledge  and 
culture;  that  the  only  reliable  safeguard    against  the  various 
pitfalls  in  the  students'  way  is  the  purity  of  his  working  motive ; 
that,  in  the  absence  of  this  safeguard,  he  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
materialism,  agnosticism,  deception,  despair,  and,  above  all, '  higher 
selfishness ;'  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  tne  most  vital  importance  to 
him  to  understand  what  he  is  about,  to  work  with  a  clear  idea  as 
to  why  he  works,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  that  idea  throughout 
the  work.    Pure  love  should  be  his  moving  impulse,  and  lovers 
fure  light  his  constant  guide.    The  greater  the  purity  of  the  love 
that  impels  and  guides  him,  the  easier  the  task  at  hand,  brighter 
the  prospect,  and  stronger  the  chance  of  success.    The  cultivation 
of  absolute  purity  means  nothing  less  than  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana,  the  very  idea  of  which  appears  to  be  so  inconceivable  to 
aome  people,  that  they  firmly  insist  upon  assuming  it  to  represent 
absolute  nothingness  in  spite  of  clear  explanation  to  the  contrary. 
Nirvana  is  no-thing,  but  it  is  not  nothmg.    In  other  words,  it  ia 
not  a  thing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ''  thing,''  but  it  ia 
THB  THINO  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  The  same  applies 
to  absolute  pwrUy,  which  is  another  aspect  of  thk  THmo  and  not  a 
ditFerent  thing  in  itself.     It  18  and  it  is  not,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  we  view  it.    We  must  go  deep  into  the  matter  or  take 
the  philosophical  view  of  the  case,  instead  of  reljring  indiscrimin* 
ately  upon  the  so-called  practical  view,  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
superficial,  one-sided,  and  relative.    Between  it  and  the  average 
purity  of  modem  thinkers  lies  an  immense  gulf,  traversed  by 
innumerable  grades  of  purity,   some  of  which,  at  least,  must  be 
realised  or  cultivated  before  we  can  conceive  absolute  purity. 
Hence  the  proper  course  is  not  to  persist  in  '  vain  research*  after 
what  ia  naturally  inconceivable  at  present  and  is  sure  to  remain 
80  until  the  necessary  grades  of  purity  are  realised,  but  to  rise  step 
by  step,  by  means  of  systematic  practice  of  virtue,  to  that  higher 
state  in  which  it  becomes  conceivable.    In  short,  to  promote  pure 
love  in  general,  we  have  to  promote  uniform  purity  by  the  syste- 
matic practice  of  virtue  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  capability, 
instead  of  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  absolute  purity ;  and  to 
promote  pure  love  of  knowledge  in  particular,  we  have  to  cultivate 
that  particular  form  of  puritv  by  regular  pursuit  after  knowledge 
day  after  day  for  love  of  knowledge  and  not  for  personal  gain. 
The  study  of  philosophy  is  very  well  adapted  to  promote  pure  love 
of  knowledge.    There  is  not  that  ring  of  silver  about  it  which 
usually  accompanies  professional  study ;  while  the  ideas  it  presents 
before  the  mind  are  so  attractive  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  difficult 

"  How  charmins  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
Butmnsicftl  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  tiectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns/* 
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to  grasp^  that  one  naturally  gets  actively^  absorbed  in  it,  so  as  to 
do  the  work  for  love  of  it  and  for  that  alone. 

In  short,  nature  is  remarkably  kind  to  the  philosopher.  She 
does  the  most  important  part  of  his  work,  unsolicited  on  his  part  ; 
all  he  has  to  do  in  that  direction  is  to  save  himself  from  self* 
He  has  to  take  care  not  to  allow  any  selfish  idea  to  associate  itself 
with  his  labour  of  love. 

To  sum  the  up : — ^We  have  to  begin  the  work  with  relatively  pure 
love  of  knowledge,  as  pure  as  we  may  be  capable  of  entertaining, 
and  devote  ourselves  to  the  work  in  right  earnest,  disregarding 
Buch  ideas  of  personal  gain  as  may  occur  to  us  from  time  to  time  ; 
whereupon  the  standard  of  our  love  will  improve  day  by  day,  by 
virtue  of  the  exercise  given  to  it  by  unselfish  devotion. 

So  much  for  right  motive  and  right  devotion.  Now  as  regards 
the  procedure.  The  procedure  should  be  patient,  prudent  and 
systematic.  To  ensure  patience  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken.  Self-knowledge  implies 
the  realisation  of  the  highest  self. 

Realisation  signifies  at-one-ment^  and  the  highest  self  is  the  god 
within,  who  is  an  aspect  of  Divinity.  Thus  self-knowledge  is 
equivalent  to  Moksha  or  Nirvana,  and  the  work  it  needs  is  no  less 
than  the  transformation  of  our  present  human  nature  into  divine 
nature. 

It  is  true  that  understanding  precedes  realisation,  and  that  some 
people  think  of  understanding  the  thing  and  not  of  realisation. 
iBut  then,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  are  not  quite 
distinct  from  one  another.  Clear  understanding  is  in  itself  the 
first  stage  of  realisation,  and  is  therefore  impoesible  wi^out  a 
certain  degree  of  progress  in  the  direction  of  realisation.  If  we 
bear  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  but  be  patient. 

Besides  patience,-  prudence  is  needed.  We  have  to  deal  with 
quite  a  new  set  of  ideas  and  a  new  series  of  observation.  Being 
novices  at  work  with  these  strange  ideas  and  experienoes,  we  are 
likely  to  be  deceived  at  any  time.  The  root  of  deception  is  self- 
deception,  and  the  best  safe-guard  against  it  is  prudent  self-^ 
eontrol.  While  the  mind  is  in  a  fit  state  for  deception,  the  sur^ 
roundings  usually  acquire  the  power  to  deceive  ;  but  wlule  it  pre* 
serves  prudent  self-control,  they  seldom  acquire  such  power.  The 
chief  causes  of  self-deception  are  prejudice  or  preconception, 
expectancy  or  anticipation,  credulity  or  blind  belief,  and  incredu- 
lity or  blind  disbelief.  Prejudice  is  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of 
previous  ideas  upon  the  mind.  As  the  mind  improves,  the  whole 
train  of  ideas  undergoes  a  change  for  the  better.  But  any  sudden 
radical  change  in  the  whole  train  of  ideas,  is  fraught  with  danger ; 
it  may  upset  the  mental  equilibrium,  and  turn  the  man  mad. 
Happily  for  him,  the  human  mind  is  by  nature  conservative. 

It  is  extremely  slow  in  point  of  progress.  With  great  reluotance^ 
and  after  lonff  continued  hesitation,  it  rejects  an  old  idea  or  adopts 
a  new  one.  The  process  is  so  slow  in  both  cases  that  the  change 
is  seldom  feit.    This  conservative  tendency  of  the  mind  is  not  bad 

*  ThiB  word  is  here  mennt  to  oantradiftangaiflh.  between  this  state  of  abaorptionp 
and  the  opposite  one  in  which  the  indiridoal  gets  passive. 
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in  itself.  Bat  every  tiling  becomes  bad  when  carried  too  far.  '  Virtue 
itself  becomes  vice  when  misapplied/  Progress  is  impossible  with- 
out the  rejection  of  certain  old  ideas  and  the  adoption  of  certain 
new  ideas.  Hence  we  mnst  take  care  not  to  allow  old  ideas  to 
have  nnconditional  hold  npon  the  mind;  nor  to  reject  new  ideas, 
simply  because  they  appear  strange  at  first  sight.  This  is  by  no 
oneans  an  easy  task.  The  ideas  cherished  by  the  mind  for  years 
together  have  become^  as  it  were,  parts  and  parcel  of  itself ;  and, 
on  that  acQonnty  we  find  it  very  disagreeable,  viz.,  painfal^  to  part 
with  them,  and  hence,  refrain  from  doing  so.  As  tor  entertaining 
new  ideas,  that  seems  impracticable^  where  the^  appear  to  contra* 
diet  cor  old  cherished  notions.  Thus  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
first  part  of  the  task  is  its  disagreeableness.  To  overpower  that 
diflicnlty,  we  have  to  face  or  withstand  that  disagreeableness ;  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  oppose  to  it  the  power  of  love  by  taking  up 
the  task  cheerfully  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  in  spite  of  its 
temporary  disagreeableness.  As  for  the  second  part  of  the  task, 
it  becomes  quite  practicable  when  we  begin  to  understand  that 
Hppearances  are,  as  a  rule,  deceptive ;  and  that  notions  which 
appear  contradictory  are  often  found  to  harmonise  with  one  another 
whdn  we  learn  more  about  them.  Aided  by  such  understanding, 
we  learn  to  keep  the  mind  open  on  all  sides,  remembering  always 
that  we  are  liable  to  error,  and  that  all  our  present  conjectures 
are  like  so  many  working  hypotheses  that  have  to  be  confirmed 
or  corrected,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  conjoined  light  of  bar- 
monious  experience,  reflection,  and  intuition.  It  is  when  these 
three  lights  are  focnssed  together  on  one  point,  and  then  only,  that 
we  know  something  for  certain.  It  is  then  only  that  subsequent 
doubt  on  that  point  becomes  impossible.  It  is  then  only  that  we 
know  anything  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Until  thien,  all  our 
boasted  knowledge  is  mere  conjecture,  it  is  at  best  mere  '  scientific 
^esB-work.^'  Let  us  remember  the  various  errors  of  observation 
we  have  made  from  time  to  time ;  let  us  study  the  history  of  our 
own  mind,  observe  in  what  way  and  under  what  circumstances 
various  errors  crept  into  it;  let  us  notice  how  many  and  how 
enticing  were  the  pitfalls  on  our  way,  and  remember  that  we 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  avoid,  nay,  even  to  recognise  them  all. 

Do  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  scientific  training  and  experi- 
mental skill  I  Let  us  then  study  the  literature  of  experimental 
science  and  make  sure  that  students  far  better  trained  and  far  more 
skilful  than  ourselves^  so  much  so  as  to  be  generally  looked  upon 
as  masters  of  modem  science,  are  not  exempt  from  error.  Where 
tiien  is  the  guarantee  for  our  infallibility  in  that  direction,  while 
we  tread  upon  their  ground  with  less  experienced  feet ! 

Do  we  boast  of  our  logfic  I  Let  us  then  read  the  writings  of 
famous  logicians  and  see  how  they  teem  with  logical  fallacy.  It 
is  easier  to  learn  and  teach  a  logical  f  allacv  than  to  steer  dear 
of  it  in  all  our  thoughts  and  words.  In  the  former  case,  proper 
information  and  average  intelligence  will  suffice ;  but  a  rare 
qualification  is  needed  ixt  the  latter  case,  viz.,  a  high  degree  of 
'  prudent,  cautions,  self-control.' 

Do  we  rely  upon  our  intuition  I  The  blessed  few  who  know 
unmistakably  that  they  have  acquired  or  attained  to  ripe  intuition. 
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do,  no  doabb^  rely  upon  it.  But  such  intuition  is  acquired  at  the 
climax  of  evolution.  Until  then^  perverted  imagination  may 
appear  like  intuition,  especially  to  those  who  have  no  correct  idea 
of  intuition.  In  short,  we  have  to  understand  our  weakness  or 
ignorance  and  take  that  into  consideration,  whenever  we  draw  an 
inference  from  the  premises  at  hand ;  and  the  more  clearly  we 
understand  it  and  the  more  faithfully  we  attend  to  it,  the  more 
we  trimuph  over  prejudice.  As  Plato  pithily  remarks,  '  Knowledge 
of  ignorance  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  It  is  thia  negative 
knowledge  that  kills  prejudice  and  a  host  of  other  natural  enemies 
of  wisdom,  and  thus  prepares  the  soil  for  true  positive  knowledge 
or  wisdom  proper.  Cowper  preaches  the  same  truth  in  another 
form,  and  the  identity  between  the  two  forms  being  invisible  on  the 
surface,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  and  where  they  meet  one 
another.  He  says, '  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so 
much.  Wisdom  is  bumble  that  he  knows  no  more.'  Prejudice  and 
pride  of  knowledge  are  twin  sisters.  Bom  of  the  same  mother, 
Ignokancb  ;  living  under  the  same  roof,  Egotish  ;  fed  upon  the 
same  food,  Decbption;  trained  birds  of  the  same  feather,  Thb 
BLIND  THAT  LisAD  THE  BLIND ;  they  play  together  and  die  together  aa 
twin  children  usually  do ;  so  that  while  prejudice  is  active, 
pride  of  knowledge  is  also  active,  and  when  the  one  dies^ 
the  other  shares  her  fate.  The  present  theme  is  inexhaustible. 
This  feeble  peii  cannot  even  duly  impress  the  importance 
of  rising  above  prejudice.  Before  leaving  this  topic  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  upon  an  important  point  connected  with  it, 
the  study  of  which  is  very  useful  in  this  direction.  We  mean 
the  law  of  ideal  evolution.  All  our  ideas  are  indistinct  and 
indefinite  to  begin  with.  They  get  defined  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly with  the  light  of  experience,  reason  and  intuition.  Errors 
of  observation  and  judgment,  as  well  as  perverted  imagination  or 
self-deception  assuming  the  appearance  of  intuition,  give  them 
false  colours  and  unnatural  forms  for  the  student,  and  the  mischief 
thus  being  done  has  to  be  undone  later  on.  •  Thus  our  work  is  two- 
fold. We  have  both  to  do  something  new  and  to  undo  what  has 
been  wrongly  done  before.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  such 
work  while  we  stick  unconditionally  to  our  old  notions,  which  may 
be  vague  or  erroneous,  and  must,  in  such  case,  be  considerably 
modified  or  entirely  rejected,  before  any  improvement  can  be  made 
in  that  direction.  Due  cognisance  of  this  fact  creates  a  strong 
desire  to  rise  above  prejudice,  which  coanteracts  the  conservative 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  take 
the  middle  course.  'Virtue  lies  midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes.' We  shall  here  leave  this  endless  topic  with  the  general 
observation  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  way  to  begin  the  work  of 
breaking  the  force  or  innuence  of  any  Bh*ong  impulse  or  desire  is 
to  set  the  opposite  impulse  or  desire  to  work. 

Now  as  regards  expectancy*  That  also  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  prejudice.  Under  the  influence  of  preconception  we  antici- 
pate particular  occurrences  under  particular  conditions,  with  such  a 
degree  of  certainty,  that  they  often  seem  to  b^  just  what 
we  expect  them  to  be,  instead  of  appearing  as  they  do  in  their 
natural    course    when    not    affected  by  expectancy.    The  recent 
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reaearclieB*  of  modem  scientists  regarding  the  tremendous  in«- 
flaenoe  of  expectancy  upon  the  mind  deserve  careful  study.  The 
manipulation  caUed  mesmerism  is  known  to  induce  a  peculiar 
passive  state  of  mind  during  which  the  patients  are  entirely  under 
the  mesmeriser's  control^  so  as  to  think^  feel^  act  and  perceive  as 
lie  wills  them  to  do-  During  this  state,  their  will  is  altogether 
suspended ;  it  seems  as  if  they  are  not  themselves,  being  mere 
tools  for  the  mesmeriser  to  work  with,  mere  instruments  for  him 
to  play  upon.  Mr,  Braid  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  experiments 
that  the  manipulation  believedt  to  be  the  essential  feature  of 
xaesmerism  is  not  necessary  for  inducing  this  peculiar  state  of  mind. 
He  made  sensitive  persons  think,  feel,  act  and  perceive  by  sugges- 
tion. They  confidently  expected  or  anticipated  what  he  suggested, 
and  perceived  or  felt  as  expected.  The  fact  that  some  succeed  in 
producing  such  confident  expectation,  while  others  fail  to  do  so,  is 
a  dear  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  we  have  to  search  for 
one  of  the  two  sides  of  the  mystery  of  magnetism  and  hypnotism ; 
but  with  that  we  are  not  concerned  at  present.  We  have  to  attend 
to  the  experimental  demonstration  that  when  expectancy  becomes 
auffioiently  strong,  sensitive  persons  think,  feel,  act  and  perceive  as 
expected.  Going  deeper  into  the  subject,  we  learn  that  the  sug« 
gestion  bringing  about  such  strong  expectancy  need  not  proceed 
from  without.  In  mamy  cases  it  is  known  to  come  from  within  or 
from  the  sensitive's  imagination,  afi  in  the  case  of  patients  called 
liysteriaes  in  the  absence  of  a  cleadr  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
their  ailment.  In  such  cases,  the  suggestion  is  known  to  come 
from  their  own  prejudice  or  preconception.  In  short,  under  certain 
conditionB,  not  clearly  understood  by  modem  scientists,  though 
conveniently  grouped  together  as  hysterical,  nervous  or  sensitive, 
preconception  passes  into  expectancy»  that  is  to  say,  the  biased 
mind  anticipates  or  expects  to  perceive  or  realise  the  object  of  its 
preconception  with  so  strong  a  faith,  that  it  does  perceive  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  mysterious  law  of  the  working  of  the  human 
mind  above  referred  to. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  object  of  deception  by  expectancy 
is  invariably  an  illusion,  having  no  objective  existence  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  air  or  ether  can  be  said  to  have  it,  nor  leaving  any 
mark  behind  it  in  space.  They  assume  that  such  an  illusion 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  grave  import  to  the  patient.  But 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  mistaken.  As 
observed  by  Shakespeare,  ^  there  are  more  wonders  on  heaven 
and  eardi  than  are  dreamt  oP  in  current  philosophy.  The 
ordinary  physical  plane  of  consciousness  is  not  the  only  one  in 
nature,  nor  is  the  upadhi  dealing  with  it  the  only  one  in  man. 
The  various  planes  of  consciousness  are  co-related  and  so  are 
the  various  upadhis.  There  are  beings  peculiar  to  the  higher 
planes,  just  as  there  are  some  peculiar  to  the  lowest  plane.  Man 
18  a  mystery  common  to  all  the  planes.  .  His  divers  upadhis 
deal  with  the  various  corresponding  planes  of  consciousness.    If 

*  We  motm  raoent  researoheB  in  the  domain  of  modem  aoieaoe ;  these  lacte  Jure 
not  new  to  Aryan  literature. 
t  This  helid  is  erroneous.    A  strong  will  can  magnetise  without  such  manipula- 
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a  man  as  a  whole  is  confined  to  the  lowest  plane  only,  it  is  becaase, 
for  a  timet  he  attends  to,  deals  with,  and  absorbs  himself  in,  that 
plane  only ;  being,  as  it  were,  for  the  time,  one  with  the  npadhi 
dealing  with  that  plane.  He  can  g^ve  form  to  some  pliable 
material  on  a  higher  plane  by  the  agency  of  corresponding  npadhi 
just  as  he  does  it  on  the  lowest  plane,  and  the  object  thus  formed 
need  not  cease  to  be  as  soon  as  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from 
it.  Snch  formation  or  moulding  may  take  place  without  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sensitive  when  the  required  conditions 
are  present,  and  present  they  are  during  expectancy  as  the 
student  of  occultism  knows  beyond  doubt.  Many  are  the  dangers 
to  which  a  person  is  exposed  during  expectancy.  He  is  in 
unconscious  intercourse  with  a  universe  quite  unknown  to  him. 
Though  the  medium  of  the  object  on  that  plane  to  which  he  has 
unconsciously  given  form  and  to  which  he  indiscriminately  pays 
undivided  attention  at  times,  he  is  open  to  influences  from  tlwt 
plane  regarding  the  nature  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  Some  of 
these  influences  are  highly  dangerous,  and  truly  terrible  are  their 
consequences.  All  this  is  no  joke.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  is 
that  we  should  take  care  not  to  lose  prudent  self-control.  Expect- 
ancy should  be  most  carefully  avoided,  it  is  a  dangerous  state  of  mind. 
The  question  may  here  occur  whether  nature  has  provided  against 
such  contingency  or  not.  Tes,  she  has.  The  occult  atmosphere 
of  a  pure  mind  has  no  attraction  for  evil  influences  and  mischievous 
entities  in  the  occult  world  ;  and  the  strong  currents  of  good  influ- 
ences that  keep  flowing  from  an  active  good  heart,  actually  repel 
evil  influence,  and  drive  away  mischievous  entities.  Thus  nature 
protects  those  who  are  pure  in  mind  and  good  at  heart,  especii^ly 
such  oE  them  as  are  good  enough  to  do  good  to  others.  To  deserve 
her  full  protection  against  a  <mngrer,  which  is  not  so  easv  to  avoid 
nor  so  rare  as  may  appear  at  first  sight,  we  must  take  the  course 
she  indicates,  or  say,  fulfil  the  condition  upon  which  she  extends 
such  protection.  We  must  keep  ourselves  pure  in  thoughts,  words 
and  deeds,  and  besides  that  must  actively  devote  ourselves  to  right 
thought,  right  speech,  and  right  action  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment and  capability.  Here  we  see  the  importance  of  right  motive 
once  more,  since  right  speech  and  right  action  depend  upon  right 
thought,  which,  in  its  turn,  depends  upon  right  motive.  Apart 
from  the  immediate  danger  to  which  one  is  exposed  during  expec- 
tancy, the  habit  of  losing  self-control  like  thftt  is  bad  in  itself, 
since  it  implies  passivity,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  expectancy  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  patiept 
and  careful  observation.  One  cannot  be  absorbed  in  expectation 
while  he  is  engaged  in  careful  observation,  and  vice  versa.  These 
two  states  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another,  and  as  such 
they  counteract  and  repel  one  another. 

Now  as  regards  credulity  and  incredulity.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
traceable  to  prejudice.  While  we  have  a  strong  prejudice  for  or 
against  anything,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  be  credulous  with 
regard  to  such  things  as  may  seem  to  take  ihe  same  line  with  our 
prejudice,  and  incredulous  with  regard  to  such  things  as  may 
seen^  to  take  an  opposite  line.    Hence  most  people  are  both  credu- 
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loos  and  Incredulous^  since  they  hare  their  prejudice  both  ways- 
Inherent  credulity  and  incredulity  are  not  at  all  so  common  as 
they  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be.  The  reason  why  many  people 
figure  as  credulous  and  many  as  incredulous,  is  not  that  they  are 
unconditionally  credulous  or  incredulous,  but  that  they  are  cre- 
dulous or  incredulous  with  reference  to  the  particular  subjects 
upon  which  we  observe  their  mental  attitude.  Take,  for  instance, 
those  modern  thinkers  who  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
existence  of  occult  potentialities  in  nature  and  in  man. 

Be  the  facts  that  prove  the  existence  of  these  potentialities  as 
clear  as  they  may,  still  they  will  disbelieve  them,  and,  as  the  only 
possible  excuse  for  their  conduct,  they  will  try  to  discredit  them 
somehow  or  other.  As  far  as  such  proofs  are  concerned,  they  are 
quite  incredulous,  but  it  is  prejudice  that  makes  them  so  and  no 
inherent  incredulity  in  the  mind.  Far  from  being  incredulous, 
they  are  remarkably  credulous  whore  they  are  favourably  pre- 
judiced. Observe,  for  instance,  how  indiscriminately  they  accept 
unsatisfactory,  nay  unreasonable,  explanations  of  unmistakable 
facts  of  experience.  In  short,  the  credulity  and  incredulity  of  well 
educated  people  is  mainly  due  to  prejudice,  and,  hence,  their 
proper  treatment  is  to  cure  prejudice.  Apart  from  prejudice, 
such  disorders  chiefly  prevail  in  the  uneducated  mind  and  usually 
disappear  when  the  mind  is  well  educated.  In  some  cases  they 
do  linger  on  in  the  educated  mind  on  account  of  its  having  acquir- 
ed tlie  bad  habit  of  hasty  judgment ;  what  has  to  be  done  in  those 
cases  is  to  counteract  the  force  of  that  habit  by  deliberate  proce- 
dure in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  by  making  it  a  point  to  take 
time  to  consider  well  before  forming  fbnj  judgment  whatever^ 
and  to  postpone  our  judgment  whenever  and  wherever  we  have- 
not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  examine  both  the  sides  of  the 
case  with  due  care.  It  may  so  happen  that  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  out  our  judgment  on  such  matters,  and  then  the 
best  coarse  to  follow  is  to  confess  our  inability  to  respond  to  the 
call,  stating  candidly  the  reason  why  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to 
form  our  judgment  on  the  matter  without  further  consideration. 

Now  as  regards  systematic  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  our 
attention  to  the  subject  must  be  systematic.  We  must  attend  to 
it  deliberately  with  fixed  regularity  instead  ol  doing  it  by  fits  and 
starts.  The  best  way  to  secure  regularity  ia  to  fix  a  suitable  time 
for  the  work  and  do  it  at  the  fixed  time.  The  amount  of  time 
devoted  may  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  love  that  prompts  and 
sustains  the  effort,  and  also  with  the  nature  and  importance  of  our 
present  duties  towards  our  fellow-creatures.  Such  duties  are 
not  to  be  ignored  on  any  acoonnt.  Our  present  ciroumstancea  depend 
upon  our  past  karma,  and  it  is  by  performing  our  duties  where  we 
are,  and  utilising  the  lessons  we  learn  there,  that  we  have  to  get 
ourselves  cured  ai  the  defects  which  particularly  impede  our  present 
progress.  By  forsaking  such  duties  we  fail  to  take  the  very  first 
step  in  advance,  audit  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  quite  impracticable 
to  reaoh  any  higheir  step  in  the  ladder  of  progress  while  we  fail  to 
ascend  the  very  first  step.  The  very  first  glimpses  of  the  higher 
steps  may  show  us  how  low  down  we  are  in  tlie  scale  of  progress 
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and  how  insignificant  are  the  lower  steps  in  coraparlsion  with  the 
higher  steps.  This  may  prove  very  useful  by  promoting  the  virtue 
of  humility ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  induce  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  lower  steps  by  fixing  the  gaze  altogether  upon  the  higher 
steps,  and  that's  a  danger  on  the  way.  The  lower  steps  are  the 
necessary  stepping  stones  to  the  higher  steps,  and,  while  we  ignore 
the  former,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  our  reaching  the  latter. 

In  short,  we  have  to  proceed  with  the  work  regularly,  taking 
care  not  to  neglect  our  true  duties  in  the  sphere  in  which  we  are 
placed  in  this  incarnation. 

J.  K.  Daji. 


A  STUDY  IN  ESOTERIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  reproach  of  irreverence  is  certain  to  be  cast  at  the  head  of 
the  eaA^nest  searcher  after  truth,  who,  in  his  sincere  endea- 
vours to  gain  light,  proceeds  by  ordinary  methods  of  investigation 
and  analysis  to  probe  the  foundations  of  the  dogmas,  as  well  as 
their  historical  evolution,  for  thus  alone  can  truth  and  misappre- 
hension be  separated,  the  pure  basis  be  cleared  of  choking 
spurious  growth,  and  a  satisfactory  conception  be  found  of  the 
grand  original  ideas  at  the  root* 

The  first  step  towards  removing  some  of  the  accumulated  ^ust 
will  be  to  examine  whether  "  Jesus"  and  the  *'  Christ'*  are  in  real- 
ity synonymous,  and  should  we  succeed  in  proving  this  belief 
erroneous,  to  show  the  causes  why  it  gained  its  present  all  but  uni- 
versal acceptance.  We  shall  have  to  glance  at  the  career  of  Jesus> 
view  it  from  its  human  as  well  as  spiritual  side,  and  try  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  mystery  of  "  the  Christ." 

In  studying  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  it  a  dis- 
tinctly progressive  development  of  his  spirituality,  accompanied  by 
a  grabdual  lessening  of  all  purely  human  influences  and  ending  in 
their  complete  conquest  by  the  spirit. 

Though  miraculously  bom  into  this  world  by  a  virgin,  though 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  knowledge  even  when  a  child, 
though  proclaimed  "my  beloved  son"  by  a  divine  voice  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism,  and  performing  miracles  of  various  kinds,  demon- 
strating his  close  connection  with  the  Deity,  Jesus  still  appears  to 
us  as  essentially  mprtal.  (For  in  all  things  it  behoved  Him  to  be 
made? like  unto  His  brethren.-— He&reu^^  ii.  17.) 

We  may  explain  his  birth  as  a  perfectly  natural  one:  the  word 
'^virgin''  in  scripture  does  not,  of  neoessitv,  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing as  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  the  description  of  his  mother, 
we  need  not  see  more  than  that  she  was  a  pure  and  highly  spirit- 
ualized woman, '  ohosen  among  all  others  for  her  surpassingly 
beautiful  qualities.  The  preternatural  development  and  extent  o^ 
his  knowledge  could  be  the  result  of  a  supremely  organized  soul, 
where  an  active  intuition  placed  vast  stores  of  former  existeuoes 
at  his  disposal.  The  divine  voice  proclaiming  him  "  the  son  of  Ood'^ 
^an  hardly  be  accepted  as  an  actual  occurrence  even  by  strict  doc- 
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trinarians^  and  would  mean,  symbolically^  the  accession  to  a  grade 
ia  his  spiritual  ascent ;  while  the  exercise  of  his  thenrgic  powers^  if 
taken  in  a  literal  sense^  would  proclaim  him  a  high  adept  in  full 
mastery  of  occult  knowledge. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus  which  stamps  upon 
him  the  character  of  God,  the  "  only  son  of  the  Almighty ;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  subject  to  human  emotions,  nay,  even  frailties 
which  in  a  God  would  be  inconceiTable ;  we  find  nim  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  also  see  him  give  way  under  the  crushing  load  of 
angaish  when  he  felt  himself  forsaken  by  his  "  Father/' 

But  though  we  find  him  still  in  the  toils  imposed  by  human 
fetters^  we  also  watch  him  striving  to  his  utmost  against  this 
bondage^  struggling  gloriously,  and  in  the  end  victoriously  over- 
coming all  the  slight  remnants  of  terrestrial  influences  that  tried  in 
vain  to  weigh  down  his  rising  spirit,  ever  growing  steadfastly  iu 
purity  and  power,  and  ultimately  reaching  the  highest  goal  in  the 
complete  union  with  his  "Father." 

This  view  we  find  confirmed  by  St,  Paul,  who  in  Hebrews  ii.  10, 
tells  us  that  Jesus  was  "  made  perfect  through  sufferings." 

Jesus,  therefore,  is  no  "  divine"  person  at  his  birth,  but  driven 
upwards  by  his  highly  spiritualized  soul,  makes  for  the  "divine"  and 
gains  the  crown  of  Christhood,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  thought 
worthy  of  occupying  the  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Considered  esoterically  we  have  in  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  the 
ideal  prototype  of  spiritual  potentiality  in  man,  and  therefore  tha 
highest  possible  guide  for  every  rule  in  life.  This  purity,  love, 
altruism,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  even  to  laying  down  hia 
life,  place  him  on  such  an  eminent  pinnacle,  that  human  adoration 
will  always  enthusiastically  flow  out  towards  him.  Any  follower 
of  Jesus  who  keeps  his  lovely  example  before  his  eyes  and  acts 
unfalteringly  in  accordance  with  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospels, 
will  achieve  the  task  of  gradually  raising  his  soul  from  the  material 
plane  to  a  spiritual  grade.  To  reach,  however,  the  final  goal  he 
will  have  to  find  the  hidden  Christ,  just  as  it  was  the  Christ  in 
Jesus  that  carried  him  to  perfection. 

But  what  is  the  mystery  of  the  Christ  or  the  state  of  Christhood  ? 

Esoteric  psychology  teaches  that  we  all  possess  a  divine  spark 
within  ns,  an  emanation  of  the  Logos,  which,  overshadowing  us 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  proportion  to  the  grade  of  spiritual  deve- 
lopment we  may  have  attained,  eventually  becomes  unmistakably 
manifest  when  a  perfect  union  is  accomplished  between  our 
spiritual  soul  and  this  spiritual  essence  called  Christos  or  the 
Christ.  In  other  words,  taken  from  ancient  esoteric  language,  our 
soul  (ever  figured  as  feminine)  after  having  undergone  complete 
purification  (and  thus  become  "  virgin")  is  able  to  conceive  and 
give  birth  to  the  "  divine  child."  Thus  our  raised  soul,  from  having 
been  our  highest  consciousness  or  innermost  Ego,  becomes  merelv 
the  vehicle  for  a  greater  light  within  us, — a  light  which  henceforth 
forming  our  new  Ego,  sheds  the  effulgence  of  its  divine  radianca 
through  us  and  proclaims  the  crowning  of  the  "  new  birth." 

In  gaining  these  steps  in  his  spiritual  evolution,  the  individual 
"partakes  of  or  ^'assume*"  Christ,  and  eventually   becomes 
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Christ,  for  the  process  varies  by  ascending  degrees ;  from  the 
mere  nascent  life  of  the  divine  within  the  soul's  dim  and  fitful 
intuition,  rising  to  the  steady  voice  within  our  hearts,  and  culmi^ 
nating  in  the  full  redemption  of  the  human  spirit. 

In  many  martyrs,  saints  and  truly  spiritualized  men,  we  see  a 
partial  illumination  pervading  their  purified  souls,  while  in  Jesus 
we  witness  the  last  ideal  stages,  wnen,  after  a  long  progressive 
career  of  ceaseless  and  energetic  struggles,  thie  pilgrim  spirit 
succeeds  at  last  in  reaching  the  final  goal. 

In  this  slight  sketch  of  esoteric  psychology,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  described  the  basis  on  which  mysticism  teaches  the  salvation 
of  the  soul ;  theoretical  knowledge  alone  of  the  soul  would  be 
incomplete  if  the  road  leading  towards  its  redemption  remained 
barred.  This  mystic  soul-saving  Christ-doctrine  we  see  running 
like  a  fundamental  law  through  all  the  religions  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  whether  we  examine  the  faiths  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Mexico, 
or  those  of  modern  Europe  and  Asia,  we  find  it  forming  the  very 
current  of  life. 

Christian  mysticism,  moreover,  holds  up  Jesus  as  the  symbolical 
representative  of  our  soul,  whose  progress  and  ultimate  aim  is 
prefigured  by  its  divine  exemplar.  In  his  birth,  baptism,  tempta- 
tion, passion,  death  and  burial,  we  can  trace  symbolically  the  various 
stations  in  our  soul's  journey  towards  the  spiritual  light,  while  hia 
resurrection  and  ascension  indicate  the  final  stages  towards  the 
complete  union  with  "  the  Father.^' 

By  contemplating  Jesus  under  the  different  aspects  offered  by 
history,  mysticism,  and  esoteric  teaching,  we  gain  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  his  complex  nature  that  assists  us  essentially  in  our 
spiritual  progress. 

If,  however,  this  chain  of  ideas,  by  its  complicated  structure,  help 
US  in  our  conclusions,  it  is  only  too  obvious  what  dire  confusion 
must  follow  when,  by  the  use  of  the  outer  understanding  alone,  all 
the  spiritual  links  are  hopelessly  thrown  out  of  gear.  By  trying  to 
distinguish  between  Jesus,  the  person,  and  '^  Christ,^'  the  divine 
universal  principle,  by  attempting  to  grasp  the  mode  how  the  for- 
mer merged  into  the  latter,  we  learn  to  analyse  the  doctrines 
underlying  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  we  gain  the 
necessary  point  of  vantage  enabling  us  to  disentangle  some  of  the 
confusing  threads  of  the  skein. 

Though  the  apostles  were  fully  initiated  in  the  mystery  of 
Christhood,  though  it  was  understood  by  the  Gnostics  and  mastered 
by  the  Neo-Platonists,  the  growing  materialism  of  the  age  gradually 
overlaid  it  with  an  ever-thickening  veih  Preachers  repeated  the 
very  words  skilfully  constructed  to  convey  the  hidden  meaning  to 
the  comprehension  of  their  followers,  but  failed  more  and  more  in 
explaining  the  inner  sense  in  proportion  as  they  themselves  had  lost 
touch  with  the  secret  light  and  spoke  from  hearsay  instead  of 
from  experience.  The  material  and  spiritual  ideas  coalesced^ 
Jesus  became  synonymous  with  Christ,  and  under  a  double  desig- 
nation, grew  into  representing  the  same  identical  personality  and 
nothing  more. 
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In  studying  the  history  of  symbolism^  we  trace  the  law  of  deca- 
dence of  the  original  conception ;  how  an  emblem  with  its  inn  err 
meaning  obscured^  or  entirely  lost^  gradually  fades  into  a  material 
Bhell  whose  importance  and  life  have  vanished  with  the  under- 
standing of  its  real  nature.  The  symbol  thus  degraded  becomes  of 
necessity  the  constant  source  of  misapprehension  if  not  of  idolatry* 

In  the  same  way  the  human  figure  of  Jesus  overshadowed  the 
esoteric  "  Christ/'  and  a  growing  material  worship  would  inevitably 
throw  a  denser  cloud  over  that  part  of  the  secret  doctrine  which 
the  mere  introduction  of  ancient  formulas  could  never  keep  alive. 

The  wording  of  the  creed  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  in  its  attempt 
to  reconcile  material  ideas  with  the  highest  spiritual  conceptions^ 
iu  misty^  but  anthropomorphic  language^  oould  satisfy  neither  the 
materialistic  nor  the  idealistic  Christian;  on  the  contrary^  the 
endless  discussions  and  dissensions  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma,  only  demonstrate  too  clearly  how 
abortive  the  matter  has  proved  and  how  hopeless  is  the  outlook  in 
the  future. 

The  multitude  is  reduced  to  find  whatever  satisfaction  they  can, 
in  a  parrot-like  repetition,  barely  differing  fi*om  the  'Sprayer 
wheels''  while  we  see  the  earnest  thinker,  after  countless  attempts 
at  even  a  partial  comprehension  of  the  creed,  forced  to  put  it  aside 
in  utter  despair  of  ever  fathoming  its  secret  meaning.  All  addi- 
tional so-called  explanations  only  tend  to  render  the  bewilderment 
more  hopeless,  as  the  doctrine  is  so  deeply  hidden  under  its  dead 
letter,  that  all  its  active  virtue  has  been  lost :  and  yet  a  ray  of 
esoteric  light  inwardly  received  and  cherished  would  vivify  the 
lifeless  body  into  a  centre  of  energy  which  would  impel  us  vigour- 
oasly  towai^s  the  path  of  our  spiritual  development.  It  is  not  on 
the  material  plane,  not;  in  any  known  sense  of  relationship,  that 
the  idea  of  **  divine  son-ship"  has  to  be  approached,  but  in  order 
to  gain  the  requisite  starting  point  the  would-be  believer  mast 
not  only  be  able  to  spiritualize  his  conception  of  divine  things,  but 
to  stndy  the  nature  and  latent  possibilities  of  the  human  soul. 
For  only  thus  may  he  find  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  gate,  his 
outer  understanding  finds  barred,  and  where  the  assistance  of  his 
intuition  is  required  to  open  his  inner  eye  to  the  mystery  of  **  the 
Christ." 

We  must,  moreover,  remember  that  in  mystic  doctrine  the  divine 
effluence,  the  ray  of  the  Logos,  the  Christ  or  Christos,  was  ever 
desig^ted  as  the  ''Son  of  God;''  and  when  Jesus  attained  the 
supremest  perfection  in  Christhood,  he  had  more  than  any  one 
else  the  highest  claim  to  the  title  of  divine  Son-ship.  ''  Sons  of 
God**  are  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture  and  convey  the  idea 
of  good  and  true  men,  who,  by  a  certain  conquest  over  the  material 
side  of  their  natnre  and  by  a  signal  development  of  their  spiritual 
powers,  grow  into  closer  touch  with  the  aivine  influence  residing 
within  them,  and  by  that  very  fact  succeed  in  occupying  a  higher 
spiritual  standard  than  their  fellows.  Such  men  have  reached  a 
decided  grade  in  the  "  heavenward"  evolution,  and  though  beyond 
comparison  inferior  to  Jesus,  yet  must  be  considered  as  true  pil« 
grimi  on  the  suno  roftd  leadbg  to  Christhood, 
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Assisted  by  these  explanatory  lights,  we  can  easily  understand 
to  what  confusion  of  ideas  and  error  the  acceptation  of  the  literal 
isense  of  words  like  "  Son  of  Grod"  and  "  very  God  of  very  God" 
3nust  lead,  for  the  secret  sense,  i,  e.,  the  gradaal  evolution  of  Jesus 
and  his  eventual  merging  into  Christ,  are  no  longer  traceable  in 
the  sacred  terms. 

Let  us  contemplate  that  Jesus,  after  many  incarnations  of  inces- 
sant and  extraordinary  straggles  for  the  divine  light,  had  sac* 
ceeded  in  making  the  last  stage  of  development  short  of  absolute 
pei'fection.  In  this  state  he  was  called  upon  to  enter  on  the 
pilgrimage  of  his  last  earthly  career.  He  will  stand  before  us  on 
a  higher  and  more  than  human  plane,  who,  by  his  self-wrought 
achievements,  has  at  h^t  gained  the  landing  stage  from  which 
he  started  on  a  short  life's  journey,  fraught  with  the  heaviest 
trials  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  anguish  and  violent  death, 
all  ordained  to  clear  away  the  last  remnants  of  his  material 
nature  in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  spiri- 
tuality, and  by  being  made  the  recipient  of  the  divine  essence 
became  united  with  and  equal  to  the  "  Father.'* 

We  then  realize  that  it  was  '^  the  Christ"  who  was  the  Saviour 
even  of  Jesus,  and  by  keeping  this  truth  before  our  hearts^ 
unattainable  though  it  may  appear,  we  shall  discern  in  Jesus* 
Christ  the  true  guiding-star  for  our  spiritual  progress,  and  let  us 
hope  for  our  ultimate  salvation. 

H.  A.  V. 


SANDILLTA'UPANISEAD  OF  ATEARVANA  VEDA. 

{Continued  from  pa^e  125.^ 

VII.  rpHEN  having  become  firm  in  the  posture,  preserving  perfect 
JL  self-control  and  taking  moderate  and  healthy  food,  the 
Yogi  should,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  impurities  of  the  Sushumna 
(central  nadi),  sit  in  the  Paduiasana  (posture) ;  and  having  inhal- 
ed the  air  through  the  left  nostril,  should  retain  it  as  long  as  he 
can  and  should  exhale  it  through  the  right.  Then  drawing 
it  again  through  the  right  and  having  retained  it,  he  should 
exhal  eit  through  the  left  in  the  order  that  he  should  draw  it 
through  the  same  nostril  by  which  he  exhaled  it  before  and  re- 
tained it.  In  this  context  occur  (to  memory)  the  following  verses — 
'^  In  the  beginning  having  inhaled  the  breath  (Prana)  through  the 
left  nostril,  according  to  the  rules  he  should  exhale  it  through  the 
other ;  then  having  inhaled  the  air  through  the  right  nostril, 
should  retain  it  and  exhale  it  through  the  other.''  To  those  who 
practise  according  to  these  rules  through  the  right  and  left  nos- 
trils, the  nadis  become  purified  within  three  iponths.  He  should 
practise  at  sunrise,  in  the  midday,  at  sunset  and  at  midnight,  at 
the  rate  of  80  (times)  a  day.  In  the  early  stages  perspiration  is 
produced,  in  the  middle  stage  trembling  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
last  stage  rising  in  the  air.  These  (results)  ensue  out  of  the 
repression  of  the  breath  ^vhiI6  sitting  izi  P^o^wa  (posture) « 
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Wben  perspiration  arises  he  should  rub  his  body  well.  By  this 
the  body  becomes  firm  and  light.  In  the  early  coarse  of  his  prac- 
tice he  ahoald  take  food  mixed  with  milk  and  ghee.  As  lions, 
elephants  and  tigers  are  gradually  tamed,  so  also  breath,  when 
rightly  managed,  comes  under  control ;  else  it  kills  the  practitioner.  ^' 
He  should  (as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  health  and  safety) 
slowly  exhale  it,  inhale  it  or  retain  it.  Thus  (only)  will  he  attain 
success.  By  thus  retaining  the  breath  and  by  the  purification  of 
the  nadis  the  brightening  Of  the  (gastric)  fire,  the  hearing  distinctly 
of  (spiritual)  sounds  and  (good)  health  result.  When  the  nervous 
centres  have  become  purified  through  the  regular  practice  of 
Pranayama,  the  air  easily  forces  its  way  up  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Sushumna.  By  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  by  the  contraction  of  the  Apana,  the  Prana  (breath)  goes  into 
the  Sushumna  which  is  in  the  middle,  from  behind*' 

Drawing  up  the  Apana  and  forcing  down  the  Prana  from  the 
throat,  the  Yogi  free  from  old  age  becomes  a  youth  of  sixteen. 

Seated  in  a  pleasant  posture  and  drawing  up  the  air  through 
the  right  nostril  and  retaming  it  inside  from  the  top  of  the  hair  to  the 
toe  nails,  he  should  exhale  it  through  the  same  nostril.  Through 
it  the  brain  becomes  purified  and  the  diseases  in  the  air  nadis^ 
are  destroyed.  Drawing  up  the  air  through  the  nostrils  with 
noise  (so  as  to  fill  the  space)  from  the  heart  to  the  neck,  and 
having  retained  it  (there)  as  long  as  possible,  he  should  exhale  it 
through  the  left  nostril,  walking  or  standing  or  doing  things  (in 
that  state).    This  destroys  ptilegm  and  increases  the  gastric  fire. 

Drawing  up  the  air  through  the  mouth  with  Seethkara  (the 
hissing  sound  of  the  letter  S)  and  having  retained  it  (within)  as 
long  as  possible,  he  should  exhale  it.  through  the  nose.  Through 
this  hunger,  thirst,  idleness  and  sleep  do  not  arise. 

Taking  in  the  air  through,  the  mouth  (wide  open)  and  having 
retained  it  as  long  as  possible,  he  should  expel  it  through  the 
nose.  Through  this,  (such  diseases  as)  Gulma,  Pleeha  (both  being 
splenetic  diseases),  bile  and  fever  are  destroyed. 

Now  we  shall  proceed  to  Kumbaka  (restraint  of  breath). 

It  is  of  two  Kinds — Sahita  and  Kevala.  That  which  is  cou- 
pled with  expiration  and  inspiration  is  called  Sahita.  That  which 
IS  devoid  of  these  is  called  Kevala.  Until  you  become  perfect 
in  Kevala  practise  Sahita.  To  one  who  has  mastered  Kevala, 
there  is  nothing  unattainable  in  the  three  worlds.  By  Kevala— 
restraint  of  breath—the  Kundalini  is  aroused.  Then  he  becomes 
lean  in  body,  serene  in  face  a<nd  clear-eyed,  hears  the  (spiritual) 

(1)  This  puaage^  clearly  indicates  the  dreadfal  consequences  of  the  per-form 
aaoe  of  Franay una  rashiy-— and  without  a  gunu 

(2)  As  already  pointed  out|  the  Sashumnft  Nadi  is  between  Ida  and  Pingala.  If 
Praaa»  whioh  alternates  ordnarilj  between  Ida  and  Fingala,  is  restrained  by  long 
Kombaka,  th^n  it  along  with  mind  its  attendant  will  enter  the  Sushumna  (central 
Kadi)  tA  one  of  the  three  places  where  it  yields  space  for  entrance  through  such 
Tsstraint  of  breath.  After  such  entry  it  ie  that  the  Togi  becomes  dead  to  the  world* 
being  in  the  state  called  trance. 

(8)  Through  such  and  other  methods  of  Prana-Tama  prescribed  in  this  passage 
Mid  the  aabaequent  t^uesi  chronic  diseases  that  defy  European  doctors  will  be  rooted 
out. 
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fionnds  distinctly,  becomes  free  from  all  diseases  and  conquers  his 
(bindu)  seminal  fluid/  his  gastric  fire  being  increased. 

Centring  one's  mind  on  an  inward  object  whilst  his  eyes  are 
looking  outside  without  the  movement  of  his  eyelids,  has  been 
called  Vaishnavimiidra.  ,  This  is  kept  bidden  in  all  the  Tantric 
works.  With  his  mind  and  breath  absorbed  in  an  internal  object, 
the  Yogi,  though  he  does  not  really  see  the  objects. outside  and 
under  him,  still  (appears  to)  see  them  with  eyes  in  which  the 
pupils  are  motionless.  This  is  called  Khecharimudra.  It  has  as 
its  sphere  of  extension  one  object  and  is  very  beneficial.  (Then) 
the  real  seat  of  Vishnu,  which  is  free-void  and  non-void,  dawns  on 
him.  With  eyes  half  closed,  and  with  a  firm  mind  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  becoming  absorbed  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
he  after  remaining  thus  nnsbaken  (becomes  conscious  of)  the 
thing  which  is  of  the  form  of  light,  which  is  free  from  all  externals, 
which  is  resplendent,  which  is  the  supreme  Truth  and  which  is 
beyond.  Oh  Sandillya  !  Know  this  to  be  Thath  (that).  Merging 
the  sound  in  the  light  and  elevating  the  brows  a  little,  this  is  of 
the  way  of  (or  is  a  part  of)  the  former  practice.  This  brings 
about  the  state  of  Unmani,  which  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
mind.  Therefore  he  should  practise  the  Khechari  Mudra.  Then 
he  attains  to  the  state  of  Unmani  and  falls  into  the  Yoga  sleep 
(trance).  To  one  who  obtains  this  Yoga  sleep,  time  does  not 
exist.  Placing  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  Sakti  and  Sakti'  in  the 
midst  of  mind,  and  looking  on  the  mind  with  the  mind.  Oh  Sandillya ! 
be  happy.  Place  the  Atma  in  the  midst  of  Akas  and  Akas 
in  the  midst  of  Atma,  and  having  reduced  everything  to  Akas  do 
not  think  of  anything  else.  You  should  not  (then)  entertain 
thoughts  either  external  or  internal.  Abandoning  all  thoughts 
become  abstract  thought  itself.  As  camphor  in  fire  and  salt  in 
water  become  absorbed,  so  also  the  mind  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
Tatwa  (the  Truth).  What  is  termed  Manas  (mind)  is  everything 
that  is  known  and  believed  in  and  the  consciousness  thereof. 
When  the  consciousness  and  the  object  cognized  are  lost  alike, 
there  is  no  second  path  (or  that  is  the  only  path).  By  its  giving 
up  all  cognition  of  objects,  it  (the  mind)  is  aosorbed,  and  when  the 
mind  is  absorbed  Kaivalya  (isolation)  alone  remains. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  mind  there  are  two  ways — viz.,  Yoga 
and  Gnana  (wisdom).  Oh  !  Prince  of  sages  ?  Yoga  is  the  (forcible) 
repression  of  the  modifications  of  the  mind,  and  Gnana  is  a  tho- 
rough enquiry  into  them.  When  the  modifications  of  the  mind  are 
repressed,  it  (the  mind)  obtains  peace.  Just  as  the  actions  of  the 
people  cease  with  the  stopping  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  sun  {viz., 
with  sunset),  so  when  the  fluctuations  of  the  mind  cease,  this  cycle 
of  births  and  deaths  comes  to  an  end.  (Then)  the  fluctuations 
of  Prana  are  prevented  when  one  has  no  longing  for  this  mun- 
dane existence  or  when  one  has  gratified  his  desires  therein- 
through  the  study  of  religious  books,  by  the  company  of  good 
men,  through  indifference  (to  enjoyments),  by  practice  ana  by 

.    (1)    Then  no  emission  of  the  fluid  takes  plaoo  in  his  case. 

(2)    There  aro  six  centres  of  energy  (Mniadhaia),  sacral  plexus,  &o,,  which  are 
presided  over  by  six  ^aktis  (god  Jesses  of  energy). 
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Toga  or  throagh  long  contemplating  with  intentness  on  any  desired 
(higher)  object  or  throagh  practising  one  Truth  firmly. 

(YIU).  Then  comes  Pratyahara^  which  is  of  five  kinds.  It  is 
the  drawing  away  of  the  organs  from  attaching  themselves  to  the 
objects  of  senses.  Contemplating  npon  everything  that  one  sees 
as  Atma  is  Pratyahara.  Renouncing  the  fruits  of  one's  daily  actions 
is  Pratyahara.  Turning  away  from  all  objects  of  sense  is  Pratya- 
hara. Dharana  in  the  18  important  places  (mentioned  below)  is 
Pratyahara^  (viz./)  the  feet,  the  toes,  the  ankle,  the  calves,  the 
knees,  the  thighs,  the  anus,  the  penis,  the  navel,  the  heart,  the 
well  of  the  throat,  the  palate,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  middle 
of  the  brows,  the  forehead  and  the  head  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  order. 

(IX.)  Then  (comes)  Dharana.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  (viz.,)  fixing 
the  mind  in  the  Atma,  bringing  the  external  Akas  into  the  Akas  o£ 
the  heart  and  contemplating  on  the  five  Murthia  (forms  of  gods)  in 
the  five  elements. 

(X.)  Then  (comes)  Dhyana.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  Saguna  (with 
quality)  and  Nirguna  (without  quality).  Saguna  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  Murthi  (form).  Nirguna  is  (contemplation)  on  the  reiJity 
of  self. 

(XI.)  8amMhi  is  the  nnion  of  the  Jivitma  (individual  self)  and 
Paramatma  (Higher-self)  the  absorption  of  the  three-fold  state, 
(viz.,  the  knower,  the  known  and  the  knowledge).  It  is  of  tho 
nature  of  extreme  bliss  and  pure  consciousness. 

Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of  Sandillya  Upanishad. 

Chapteb  II. 

Then  the  Brahmarishi  Sandillya  not  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
Brahma  in  the  four  Yedas,  approached  the  Lord  Atharvan  and 
asked  him  "What  is  it?  Teach  me  the  science  of  Brahma  by 
which  I  shall  obtain  that  which  is  good  (SrSyas)." 

Atharvan  replied.  Oh  Sandillya !  Brahma  is  Satya  (truth),  Vig- 
nana  (knowledge),  and  Ananta  (eternity),  in  which  all  this  (world) 
is  interwoven,  warp-wise  and  woof-wise,  from  which  all  originate 
and  into  which  all  are  absorbed,  and  which  being  known  every- 
thing becomes  known.  It  is  without  hands  and  feet,  without  eye 
and  ears,  without  tongue  or  without  body,  and  is  unreachable  and 
ondefinable.  From  which  Vak  (speech)  and  mind  return,  being 
unable  to  obtain  (or  reach)  it.  It  is  to  be  cognised  by  Gnana 
(wisdom)  and  Yoga.^  From  which  Pi*agna  (consciousness)  of 
old,  sprang.  That  which  is  one  and  non-dual,  that  which  pervades 
everything  like  Akas,  which  is  extremely  subtle,  without  a  blemish, 
actionless,  sat  (be-ness)  only,  the  essence  of  the  bliss  of  con- 
sciousness, beneficent,  calm  and  immortal  and  which  is  beyond. 
That  is  Brahma.  Thou  art  that.  Know  that  by  wisdom.  He 
who  is  the  one,  the  shining,  tho  giver  of  the  power  of  Atma,  the 
omniscient,  the'  lord  of  all,  and  the  inner  soul  of  all  beings,  who 
lives  in  all  beings,  who  is  hidden  in  all  beings  and  the  source  of 
all  beings,  who  is  reachable  only  through  Yoga  and  who  evolves, 

(1).     The  text  mentions  only  17  places. 
{^2).    fcSome  texts  leave  tlie  words  [*  and  Toga.' J 
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supports  and  destroys  every  thin  g^He  is  Atma,  Know  the 
several  worlds  in  the  Atma.  Do  not  grieve ;  the  knower  of  Atma 
shall  reach  the  end  of  sorrow. 

Chaptbe  III. 

Then  Sandillya  questioned  Atharvan  thus :  '^  From  the  Brahma 
which  is  Om,  imperishable^  act^ionless^  beneficial,  sat  (be-ness)  only 
and  supreme^  how  did  this  universe  arise,  how  does  it  exist  in  it 
and  how  is  it  absorbed  in  it  ?     Please  solve  me  this  doubt," 

Atharvan  replied.  The  Supreme  Brahma,  the  Truth,  is  the  im- 
perishable and  the  actionless.  Then  from  the  form  of  Brahma, 
three  (other)  forms  are  produced,  (viz.,)  Nishkala  (stainless), 
Sakala  (stainful),  and  Sakala-NishkoUa  (partly  stainful  and  partly 
stainless).  That  which  is  Satya  (truth),  Yignana  (knowledge), 
and  Ananda  (bliss),  that  which  is  actionless  without  any  fault, 
omnipresent,  extremely  subtle,  having  faces  in  every  direction, 
undefinable  and  immortal  that  is  his  Nishkala  form.  The  great 
Lord  who  is  black  and  yellow  rules  with  Avidya  (Mulaprakriti  or 
Maya),  which  is  red,  white  and  black,  and  which  is  co->existent  with 
him.  This  is  his  Sakala-Nishkala  form.  Then  the  Lord  willed 
(or  desired)  by  his  spiritual  wisdom  (thus),  may  I  have  a  great 
progeny  ?  Then  from  this  person  who  was  contemplating  and 
"whose  desires  are  fulfilled,  three  letters  sprang  up.  Three  Vyah- 
ritis,*  the  three  footed  Gayatri,*  the  three  Vedas,  the  three 
Devas,  the  three  Vamas  (color  or  caste),  and  three  fires  sprang. 
That  Supreme  Lord  who  is  endowed  with  all  kinds  of  all  wealth, 
who  is  all  pervading,  who  is  situated  in  the  hearts  of  all  beings, 
who  is  the  lord  of  Maya  (Mulaprakriti),  and  whose  form  is  Maya. 
He  is  Brahma :  He  is  Vishnu :  He  is  Budra :  He  is  Indra : 
He  is  all  the  Devas  (angels)  :  He  is  all  the  Bhutas  (elements  or  be- 
ings) :  He  only  is  before  :  He  only  is  behind  :  He  only  is  on  our  left : 
He  only  is  on  our  right :  He  only  is  below  :  He  only  is  above  :  He 
only  is  all.  That  form  of  Him  as  Dattatreya'.  who  sports  with  his 
Sakti  (goddess  of  power),  who  is  kind  to  his  devotees,  who  is 
brilliant  as  fire,  resembling  the  petals  of  a  red  lotus  and  of  four 
hands,  who  is  mild  and  who  shines  sinlessly— >this  is  his  Sakala 
(stainful)  form. 

Then  Sandillya  questioned  Atharvan,  "  Oh  Lord,  that  which  is  Sat 
(be-ness)  only  and  the  essence  of  the  bUss  of  consciousness, — why  is 
he  called  Parabrahma  ?" 

Atharvan  replied  :  Because  He  increases  and  causes  to  in- 
crease everything;  so  he  is  called  Parabrahma.  Why  is  he  called 
Atma  ?  Since  he  obtains  (Apnothi)  everything,  since  he  takes 
back  everything  and  since  he  is  everything,  so  he  is  called  Atma. 
Why  is  he  called  Maheswara  (the  great  Lord)  ?  Since  by  the  sound 
of  the  words  and  by  His  own  power  the  great  Lord  governs  every- 
thing. Why  is  he  called  Dattatreya  ?  Because  the  Bagavat  (Lord) 
being  extremely  pleased  with  Attri  (Rishi)  who  was  performing  a 
most  difiicult  penance  and  who  had  expressed  his  desire  to  see 
Him  who  is  light  itself,  offered  himself  (Datta)  as  their  son, 
uud    because    the   woman   Anasuya   was    his    mother  and  Attri 

'    (1  aad  2)     Those  relate  to  the  Gajatri  Mantras  depending  upon  sound, 
(3)     According  to  Bagawata  he  is  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Yiahnu«^ 
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his  father.  Therefore  he  who  knows  the  (secret)  meaning  knows 
everything.  He  who  always  contenaplates  on  the  supreme  that  It 
is  himself  becomes  a  knower  of  Bvahma.  Here  these  slokaa 
(stanzas)  occur  (to  memory).  ^'  He  who  contemplates  always  the  Lord 
of  Lords  and  the  ancient  thus — as  Dattatreya,  the  beneficent^  the 
calm,  of  the  colour  of  sapphire,  one  who  deUghts  in  bisown  Maya,  the 
Lord  who  has  shaken  off  everything,  and  as  one  whose  whole  body 
is  besmeared  with  the  holy  ashes,  who  has  matted  hair,  who  is  tht) 
Lord  of  all,  who  has  four  arms,  who  is  bliss  in  appearance,  whose 
eyes  are  like  full  blown  lotus,  who  is  the  store  of  Gnana  (wisdom)  and 
Yoga,  who  is  the  spiritual  instructor  of  all  the  worlds,  and  who  is 
dead  to  all  the  Yogis,  ando-ne  who  is  merciful  towards  his  devotees, 
who  is  the  witness  of  all  and  who  is  worshipped  by  all  the  Siddhas 
(spiritually  develc^d  persons) — is  freed  from  all  sins  and  will 
obtain  (spiritual  good)* 

Om.  Satyam  (Truth).  Thus  ends  the  Upanishard. — [Tmalated  by 
the  Kwnbakonam,  2\  8 J]  

UNIVERSAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  DOCTRINE. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  in  which  so  much  writing  has  beeit 
done  in  the  theosophioal  field  of  effort,  a  failure  to  make  broad 
or  universal  applications  of  the  doctrines  brought  forward  can  be 
noticed.  With  the  exception  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  our  writers  have 
confined  themselves  to  narrow  vi^ws,  chiefly  as  to-  the  state  of  man 
after  death  or  bow  Karma  affects  him  in  life.  As  to  the  latter 
law,  the  greatest  consideration  has  been  devoted  to  deciding  how 
it  modifies  our  pleasure  or  our  pain,  and  then  as  to  whether  in. 
Devaohan  there  will  be  compensation  for  failures  of  Karma ;  while 
others  write  upon  reincarnation  as  if  only  mankind  were  subject 
to  Ahat  law.  And  the  same  limited  treatment  is  adopted  in. 
treating  of  or  practising  many  other  theories  and  doctrines  of  the 
Wisdom  Religion.  After  fo-urteen  years  of  activity  it  is  now  time 
that  the  members  of  our  Society  should  make  universal  the  appli- 
cation of  each  and  every  admitted  doctrine  or  precept  and  not 
confine  them  to  their  own  selfish  selves. 

In  order  to  make  my  meaning  dear,  I  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
attempt  an  outline  of  how  such  universal  applications  of  some  of 
our  doctrines  should  be  made. 

Before  taking  up  any  of  these  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Upanishads  to  the  constant  insistance 
throughout  those  sacred  books  upon  the  identity  of  man  with 
Brahma,  or  God,  or  nature,  and  to  the  universal  application  of  all 
doctrines  or  laws. 

In  Brihadaranyaha  Upanishad  it  is  said  :^ 

"  Tell  me  the  Brahman  which  is  visible,  not  invisible,  the  atman 
who  is  within  all  ? 

"This,  thy  Self  who  is  within  all.  *  *  He  who  breathes  in 
the  up-breatiiing,  he  is  thy  Self  and.  within  all.  He  who  breathes 
in  the  down-breathing,  he  is  thy  Self  and  within  all.  He  who 
breathes  in  the  on-breathing,  he  is  thy  Self  and  within  all.     This 

is  thy  Self  who  is  within  all.^^  

(1)  111  Adh.j  4th  Brah, 
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The  6th  Bralimana  is  devoted  to  showing  that  all  the  worlds  are 
woven  in  and  within  each  other;  and  in  the  7th  the  teacher 
declares  that  "  the  puller,"  or  mover  in  all  things  whatsoever  is  the 
same  Self  which  is  in  each  man. 

The  qnestioners  then  proceed  and  draw  forth  the  statement 
that  ^^  what  is  above  the  heavens,  beneath  the  earth,  embracing 
lieaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  is  woven,  like 
warp  and  woof,  in  the  ether,"  and  that  the  ether  is  "  woven  like 
warp  and  woof  in  the  Imperishable."  If  this  be  so,  then  any  law 
that  affects  man  must  govern  eyerj  portion  of  the  universe  in 
which  he  lives*    . 

And  we  find  these  sturdy  men  of  old  applying  their  doctrines 
in  every  direction.  They  use  the  laws  of  analogy  and  correspon- 
dences to  solve  deep  questions.  Why  need  we  be  behind  them  ? 
If  the  entire  great  Self  dwells  in  man,  the  body  in  all  its  parts 
must  symbolize  the  greater  world  about.  So  we  discover  that 
space  having  sound  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  is  figured 
in  the  human  frame  by  the  ear,  as  fire  is  by  the  eye,  and,  again, 
the  eye  showing  forth  the  soul,  for  the  soul  alone  conquers  death, 
and  that  which  in  the  Upanishada  conquers  death  is  fire. 

It  is  possible  in  this  manner  to  proceed  steadily  toward  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  only  those 
that  are  recondite,  but  also  the  more  easily  perceived.  If  we 
grant  that  the  human  body  and  organs  are  a  figure,  in  little,  of 
the  universe,  then  let  us  ask  the  question,  "  By  what  is  the  astral 
light  symbolized  ?"  By  the  eye,  and  specially  by  the  retina  and 
its  mode  of  action.  On  the  astral  light  are  received  the  pictures 
of  all  events  and  things,  and  on  the  retina  are  received  the  images 
of  objects  passing  before  the  man.  We  find  that  these  images 
on  the  retina  remain  for  a  specific  period,  capable  of  measuremfiut, 
going  through  certain  changes  before  fading  completely  away. 
Let  us  extend  the  result  of  this  observation  to  the  astral  light,  and 
we  assume  that  it  also  goes  through  similar  changes  in  respect  to 
the  pictures.  From  this  it  foUows  that  the  mass  or  totality  of 
pictures  made  during  any  cycle  must,  in  this  great  retina,  have  a 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  have  faded  away.  Such  we 
find  is  the  law  as  stated  by  those  who  know  the  Secret  Doctrine. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  figures  with  which  to  represent  this 
period,  we  have  to  calculate  the  proportion  thus :  as  the  time  of 
lading  from  the  human  retina  is  to  the  healthy  man's  actual  due 
of  life,  so  is  the  time  of  fading  from  the  astral  light.  The  missing 
term  may  be  discovered  by  working  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
yugas  or  ages  and  the  length  of  one  life  of  Brahma. 

Now  these  theosophical  doctrines  which  we  have  been  ^t  such 
pains  to  elaborate  during  all  the  years  of  our  history  are  either 
capable  of  universal  application  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not, 
then  they  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them ;  and  it  would  then  have  been  much  better  for  us  had  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  some  special  departments  of  science. 

But  the  great  allurement  that  theosophy  holds  for  those  who 
follow  it  is  that  its  doctrines  are  universal,  solving  all  questions 
and  applying  to  every  department  of  nature  so  far  as  we  know  it. 
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And  advanced  students  declare  that  the  same  nnirersal  application 
prevails  in  regions  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  present  science  or  of 
the  average  man's  mind.  So  that^  if  a  supposed  law  or  application 
is  formulated  to  us,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  some  other  person, 
we  are  at  once  able  to  prove  it;  for  unless  it  can  be  applied  in 
every  direction — ^by  correspondence,  or  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
phases  of  some  previously-admitted  doctrine,  we  know  that  it  is 
false  doctrine  or  inaccurately  stated.  Thus  all  our  doctrines  can 
be  proved  and  checked  at  every  step.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  have  constant  communications  with  the  Adepts  in  order  to 
make  snre  of  our  ground ;  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  if  any 
position  we  assume  agrees  with  well-known  principles  already 
formulated  and  understood. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  confidently  proceed  to  examine  the 
great  ideas  in  which  so  many  of  us  believe,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
how  they  may  be  applied  in  every  direction.  For  if,  instead  of 
selfishly  considering  these  laws  in  their  effect  upon  our  miserable 
selves,  we  ask  how  they  apply  everywhere,  a  means  is  furnished 
for  the  broadening  of  our  horizon  and  the  elimination  of  selfish- 
ness. And  when  also  we  apply  the  doctrines  to  all  our  acts  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  human  being,  we  may  begin  to  wake  ourselves 
up  to  the  real  task  set  before  us. 

Let  us  look  at  Karma.  It  must  be  applied  not  only  to  the  man 
but  also  to  the  Cosmos,  to  the  globe  upon  which  he  lives.  You 
kuow  that,  for  the  want  of  an  English  word,  the  period  of  one 
great  day  of  evolution  is  called  a  Manwantara,  or  the  reign  of  one 
Manu.  These  eternally  succeed  each  other.  In  other  words, 
each  one  of  us  is  a  unit,  or  a  cell,  if  you  please,  in  the  great  body 
or  bein^  of  Manu,  and  just  as  we  see  ourselves  making  Karma  and 
reincarnating  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ofE  Karma,  so  the  great 
being  Manu  dies  at  the  end  of  a  Mttnwantai*a,  and  aft-er  the  period 
of  rest  reincarnates  once  more,  the  sum  total  of  all  that  we  have 
made  him — or  it.  And  when  I  say  "  we,'*  I  mean  all  the  beings 
on  whatever  plane  or  planet  who  are  included  in  that  Manwantara. 
Therefore  this  Manwantara  is  just  exactly  what  the  last  Manwan- 
tara made  it,  and  so  the  next  Manwantara  after  this — millions  of 
years  off^— will  be  the  sum  or  result  of  this  one,  plus  all  that  have 
preceded  it. 

How  much  have  you  thought  upon  the  effect  of  Karma  upon  the 
animals,  the  plants,  the  minerals,  the  elemental  beings  ?  Have  you 
been  so  selfish  as  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  affected  by  you  ?  Is 
it  true  that  man  himself  has  no  responsibility  upon  him  for  the 
vast  numbers  of  ferocious  and  noxious  animals,  for  the  deadly 
serpents  and  scorpions,  the  devastating  lions  and  tigers,  that  make 
a  howling  wilderness  of  some  comers  of  the  earth  and  terrorize  the 
people  of  India  and  elsewhere  f  It  cannot  be  true.  But  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Christians  said,  it  is  true  that  the  whole  of  creation 
waits  upon  man  and  groans  that  he  keeps  back  the  enlightenment 
of  alL  What  happens  when,  with  intention,  you  crush  out  the  life 
of  a  common  croton  bug  ?  Well,  it  is  destroyed  and  you  forget  it. 
But  you  brought  it  to  an  untimely  end,  short  though  its  life  would 
have  been.    Imagine  this  being  done  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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places  in  the  State.  Each  of  these  little  creatures  had  life  and 
energy;  each  some  degree  of  intelligence.  The  sum  total  of  the 
effects  of  all  these  deaths  of  small  things  must  be  appreciable*  If 
not,  then  our  doctrines  are  wrong,  and  there  is  no  wrong  in  patting 
out  the  life  of  a  human  being."^ 

Let  us  go  a  little  higher,  to  the  bird  kingdom  and  tbafc  of  four* 
footed  beasts.  Every  day  in  the  shooting  season  in  England  vasfc 
quantities  of  birds  are  killed  for  sport,  and  in  other  placea  suck 
intelligent  and  inoffensive  animals  as  deer.  These  have  a  higher 
intelligence  than  insects,  a  wider  scope  of  feeling.  Is  there  no 
effect  under  Karma  for  all  these  deaths  ?  And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  wantonly  killing  a  deer  and  murdering  an  idiot  ? 
Very  little  to  my  mind.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  even  delicate  ladies 
will  enjoy  the  recital  of  a  bird  or  deer  hunt  ?  It  is  their  Eavma  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  long  generations  of  Europeans  who 
some  centuries  ago,  with  the  aid  of  the  church,  decided  that  animals 
had  no  souls  and  therefore  could  be  wantonly  slaughtered.t 

We  therefore  find  ourselves  ground  down  by  the  Karma  of  our 
natipnal  stem,  so  that  we  are  really  almost  unable  to  tell  what 
thoughts  are  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  the  thoughts  of  our 
forefathers,  and  what  self-bom  in  our  own  minds. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Reincarnation,  Devachan,  and  Karma. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  theosophists  to  think  upon  these 
subjects  in  respect  only  to  the  whole  man^*that  is  to  say,  respect- 
ing  the  ego. 

But  what  of  its  hourly  and  daily  application  ?  If  we  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  One  Life,  then  every  cell  in  the  material  bodies 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Each  cell  must  be  a  life  and 
have  its  karma,  devachan,  and  reincarnation.  Every  one  of  these 
cells  upon  incarnating  among  the  others  in  our  frame  must  be 
affected  by  the  character  of  those  it  meets ;  and  we  make  that 
character.  Every  thought  upon  reaching  its  period  dies.  It 
is  soon  reborn,  and  coming  back  from  its  devachan  it  finds 
either  bad  or  good  companions  provided  for  it.  Therefore  every 
hour  of  life  is  fraught  with  danger  or  with  help.  How  can  it  be 
possible  that  a  few  hours  a  week  devoted  to  theosophic  thought 
and  action  can  counteract — even  in  the  gross  matenal  cells — ^the 
effect  of  nearly  a  whole  week  spent  in  indifference,  frivolity,  or 
selfishness  ?  This  mass  of  poor  or  bad  thought  will  form  a  resist- 
less  tide  that  shall  sweep  away  all  your  good  resolves  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

*  Owing  to  man's  artificial  or  ciTiliEed  mode  of  life,  he  and  ^'  croton  bugs"  are 
bronghft  into  contact  and  quasi  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  there- 
fore becomes  one  of  the  oheoks  upon  the  undue  increase  of  croton  bugs,  to 
whom  existence  in  proximity  to  man  is  also  an  artificial  or  civilized  condition  of 
life,  and  one  in  whrch— their  natural  enemies  being  absent,  and  unusual  facilities 
for  procuring  food  present— they  would  multiply  inordinately  were  they  not  killed 
off  by  man.  For  us  in  India  the  white  ant  is  in  a  similar  relation.  In  the  fields  he 
is  eaten  by  the  birds,  but  were  we  to  let  him  multiply  in  our  houses,  '*  because  it  is 
wrong  to  kill  men"  the  order  of  nature  as  well  aa  of  our  houses  would  be  put  out  of 
joint — Bd» 

t  An  allusion  to  *'  the  grandson  of  the  Queen  of  England*'  apd  his  present  visit 
to  India  is  omitted  here,  as  being  somewhat  jaundiced,  not  wholly  true  (in  the 
Editor's  opinion),  and  at  all  events  inopportune  at  this  moment.— £d. 
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This  will  explain  why  devoted  students  often  fail.  They  have 
waited  for  a  particular  hour  or  day  to  try  their  strength,  and  when 
the  hoar  came  they  had  none.  If  it  was  anger  they  had  resolved 
to  conquer,  instead  of  trying  to  conquer  it  at  an  offered  opportunity 
ihey  ran  away  from  the  chance  so  as  to  escape  the  trial ;  or  they 
did  not  meet  the  hourly  small  trials  that  would,  if  successfully 
passed,  have  given  them  a  great  reserve  of  strength,  so  that  no 
time  of  greater  trial  would  have  been  able  to  overcome  them. 

Now  as  to  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  microcosm  in  its 
application  to  the  microcosm,  man. 

The  hermetic  philosophy  held  that  man  is  a  copy  of  the  greater 
universe ;  that  he  is  a  little  universe  in  himself,  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  the  great  one,  and  in  the  small  proportions  of  a 
human  being  showing  all  those  greater  laws  in  operation,  only 
reduced  in  time  or  sweep.  This  is  the  rule  to  which  H.  P, 
Blavatsky  adheres,  and  which  is  found  running  through  all  the 
ancient  mysteries  and  initiations. 

It  is  said  that  our  universe  is  a  collection  of  atoms  or  molecules 
—called  also  "  lives ;"  living  together  and  through  each  the  spirit 
struggles  to  reach  consciousness,  and  that  this  struggle  is  governed 
by  a  law  compelling  it  to  go  on  in  or  between  periods.  In  any 
period  of  such  struggle  some  of  these  atoms  or  collections  of 
molecules  are  left  over,  as  it  were,  to  renew  the  battle  in  the  next 
period,  and  hence  the  state  of  the  universe  at  any  time  of  mani- 
festation— or  the  state  of  each  newly-manifested  universe — ^must 
be  the  result  of  what  was  done  in  the  preceding  period. 

Coming  down  to  the  man,  we  find  that  he  is  a  collection  of 
molecules  or  lives  or  cells,  each  striving  with  the  other,  and  all 
affected  for  either  good  or  bad  results  bjr  the  spiritual  aspirations 
or  want  of  them  in  the  man  who  is  the  guide  or  god,  so  to  say,  of 
his  little  universe.  When  he  is  bom,  the  molecules  or  cells  or 
lives  that  are  to  compose  his  physical  and  astral  forms  are  from 
that  moment  under  his  reign,  and  during  the  period  of  his  smaller 
life  they  pass  through  a  small  manvantra  just  as  the  lives  in  the 
universe  do,  and  when  he  dies  he  leaves  them  all  impressed  with 
the  force  and  color  of  his  thoughts  and  aspirations,  ready  to  be  used 
in  composing  the  houses  of  other  egos. 

Now  here  is  a  great  responsibility  revealed  to  us  of  a  double 
character. 

The  first  is  for  effects  produced  on  and  left  in  what  we  call 
matter  in  the  molecules,  when  they  come  to  be  used  by  other  egos, 
for  they  must  act  upon  the  latter  for  benefit  or  the  reverse. 

The  second  is  for  the  effect  on  the  molecules  themselves  in  this, 
that  there  are  lives  or  entities  in  all — or  rather  they  are  all  lives — 
who  are  either  aided  or  retarded  in  their  evolution  by  reason  of 
the  proper  or  improper  use  man  made  of  this  matter  that  was 
placed  in  his  charge. 

Without  stopping  to  argue  about  what  matter  is,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  held  to  be  co-eternal  with  what  is  called 
"spirit.'^  That  is,  as  it  is  put  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita  :  "He  who 
is  spirit  is  also  matter,'^     Of;  in  other  words;  -spirit  is  the  opposite 
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pole  to  matter  of  the  Absolute*  Bat  of  course  this  matter  we 
speak  of  is  not  what  we  see  about  us,  for  the  latter  is  only  in  fact 
phenomena  of  matter :  even  science  holds  that  we  do  not  really  see 
matter. 

Now  during  a  manvantara  or  period  of  manifestation^  the  egoa 
incarnating  must  use  over  and  over  again  in  any  world  upon  which 
they  are  incarnating  the  matter  that  belongs  to  it« 

Soj  therefore,  we  are  now  using  in  our  incarnations  matter  that 
has  been  used  by  ourselves  and  other  egos  over  and  over  again,  and 
are  affected  by  the  various  tendencies  impressed  in  it.  And, 
similarly,  we  are  leaving  behind  us  for  future  races  that  which  will 
help  or  embarrass  them  in  their  future  lives. 

This  is  a  highly  important  matter,  whether  reincarnation  be  a 
true  doctrine  or  not.  For  if  each  new  nation  is  only  a  mass  of 
new  egos  or  souls,  it  must  be  much  affected  by  the  matter- 
environment  left  behind  by  nations  and  races  that  have  disap- 
peared for  ever. 

But  for  us  who  believe  in  reincarnation  it  has  additional  force, 
showing  us  one  strong  reason  why  universal  brotherhood  should 
be  believed  in  and  practised. 

The  other  branch  of  the  responsibility  is  just  as  serious.  The 
doctrine  that  rem<3ves  death  from  the  universe  and  declares  that 
all  is  composed  of  innumerable  lives,  constantly  changing  places 
with  each  other,  contains  in  it  of  necessity  the  theory  that  man 
himself  is  full  of  those  lives  and  that  all  are  travelling  up  the  long 
road  of  evolution. 

The  secret  doctrine  holds  that  we  are  full  of  kingdoms  of 
entities  who  depend  upon  us,  so  to  say,  for  salvation. 

How  enormous,  then,  is  this  responsibility,  that  we  not  only  are 
to  be  judged  for  what  we  do  with  ourselves  as  a  whole,  but  also 
for  what  we  do  for  those  unseen  beings  who  are  dependent  upon 
us  for  light. 

W.  Q.  J. 

[The  fo-*egoing  remarkable  article,  from  the  pen  of  llr.  William  Q.  Judge,  is  re* 
printed  from  the  Path  of  October  lasU—fd.] 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  CASTE  MARKS. 

BEFORE  entering  into  the  esoterio  explanation  of  some  sym- 
bols which  forms  the  main  subject  of  this  article,  I  crave  the 
indulgence  of  my  readers  to  allow  me  a  bit  of  digression  into  the 
labyrinth  of  general  speculations  in  shape  of  hints  having  close 
bearing  upon  the  main  questions  under  discussion.  For  a  right 
and  clear  perception  of  spiritual  truths,  and  especially  of  spiritual 
symbols,  ''not  in  the  knowledge  of  things  without,  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  soul  within,"  lies  the  empire  of  man  aspiring  to 
be  more  than  men.  But  as  the  simplest  problems  in  the  simplesii 
of  all  studies  are  obscure  to  one  who  braces  not  his  mind  to  their 
comprehension,  as  the  rower  in  a  vessel  cannot  tell  us  why  two 
circles  can  touch  one  another  only  in  one  point ;  so,  though  all 
earth  were  carved  over  and  inscribed  with  the  letters  of  diviner 
knowledge,  the  characters  would  be  valueless  to  him  who  does  not 
pause  to  inquire  the  language  and  meditate  the  truth."  This  ia 
specially  applicable  to  this  age  where  superficial  study  urges  men 
to  the  shores  of  rank  atheism,  to  cross  the  waters  of  human  exist- 
ence  on  the  steamship  of  "  Scepticism  and  Presumption,"  which^ 
being  tossed  by  the  waves  of  wealth,  fame  and  material  power,  and 
driven  by  the  storm  of  lust  and  passions,  has  dashed  against,  and 
wrecked  itself  on,  the  rock  of  Egotism  and  Selfishness,  and  in  the 
last  act  of  struggle,  the  crew  and  passengers  jumped  into  the  boat 
of  "Agnosticism,"  which  being  full  of  ''negative"  holes  and 
"  unknowable"  leakages,  went  down  with  a  crash,  and  a  very  few 
only  escaped  immediate  drowning  by  the  help  of  spiritual  buoys 
and  reached  safe  the  port  of  Theosophy. 

Materialism  and  Scepticism  are  the  Siren  and  Cyclops  in  the 
sea  of  human  progress,  and  it  requires  the  knowing  skill  of  Ulyseea 
to  kill  the  latter  and  free  us  from  the  "  protoplasmic"  song  of  the 
former.  It  is  really  an  anomaly  for  atheists  to  claim  that  their  theo- 
ries are  perfect  "  knowledge,"  as  "  atheism  and  knowledge  are  in- 
compatible." Many  ridicule  the  study  of  symbols  and  the  solution 
of  spiritual  mysteries  as  superstition  and  waste  of  energy,  under  a 
false  notion  of  laying  bare  the  delusion  and  humbug  of  spiritual 
science  to  the  advanced  minds  of  modem  intellects,  and  I  wish  they 
would  read  the  following  lines  of  Lord  Lytton :  "  Of  all  the  weak- 
nesses which  little  men  rail  against,  there  is  none  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  ridicule  than  the  tendency  to  believe.  And  of  all  the 
signs  of  a  corrupt  heart  and  a  feeble  head,  the  tendency  of  incre- 
.dolity  is  the  surest.     Real  philosophy  seeks  rather  to  solve  than 

to  deny. Man  cannot  contradict  the  laws  of  nature;  but  are 

all  the  laws  of  nature  yet  discovered?"  (by  modern  science).  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  complains  about  the  "  animalism"  of  the  19th  century, 
and  to  get  ourselves  rid  of  the  effects  of  this  pestilence,  desire 
alone  is  not  every  thing,  for  "  the  desire  to  learn  does  not  always 
contain  the  faculty  to  acquire."  True  knowledge  is  requisite  for 
the  right  understanding  of  nature's  secrets,  and  in  this  presump- 
tuous age  of  Kaliynga,  premature  publication  of  esoteric  know- 
ledge is  "  to  pour  water  into  the  muddy  well,  but  to  disturb 
the  mud,"  and  this  is  S9.dly  experienced  by  *^  the  Theosophical 
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Society"  from  some  of  the  supposed  noteworthy  defections  from 
its  fold. 

On  the  other  hand,  conceit  is  the  block  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  orthodox  Pandits  acquiring  scientific  spiritual  knowledge  by 
causing  them  not  to  attempt  to  understand  the  esoteric  explanation 
of  symbolical  knowledge,  which  alone  supplies  the  real  clue  to  the 
practical  understanding  and  realisation  of  nature^s  formulas,  and 
though  "  one  may  be  master  of  the  Cabala  and  chemistry,  yet  he 
must  be  master  also  over  flesh  and  the  blood — over  selfish  love  and 
vanity,  ambition  and  hate."  True  knowledge  is  the  rod  of  power 
and  dignity  with  which  man  rules  in  the  spiritual  empire  with  self- 
restraint,  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  sentinels  set  on  guard  against  the 
rush  of  the  enemies  and  partisans  of  the  senses.  Keal  wisdom  is  to 
*'  know  thyself,"  and  the  preliminary  stage  of  this  understanding 
is  attended  with  the  results  of  knowing  one*8  own  ignorance. 
Shelly  remarks  that  if  man's  life  be  divided  into  two  halves,  the 
latter  half  is  spent  in  unlearning  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding 
half,  and  this  he  calls  the  true  beginning  of  real  knowledge.  So- 
crates was  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  because  he  was  the  only 
one  that  knew  bis  own  ignorance,  and  it  was  the  dignity  of  true 
virtue  that  made  Diogenes  to  search  in  broad  open  sunshine  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand  for  '^  an  honest  and  virtuous  man"  and  made 
Pope  to  utter  the  best  of  truisms. 

"  That  virtue  only  makes  onr  bliss  below, 
And  all  onr  knowledge  is,  oarselyes  to  know." 

Lofty  wisdom  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  mountain  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  consequently  "  is  circled  round  with  rugged  rocks," 
and  to  climb  which  "  there  is  a  principle  of  the  soul  superior  to  all 
nature  through  which  we  are  capable  of  surpassing  the  order  and 
systems  of  the  world.  When  the  soul  is  elevated  to  natures  better 
than  itself,  then  it  is  entirely  separated  from  subordinate  natures, 
exchanges  this  for  another  life,  and  deserting  the  order  of  things 
with  which  it  was  connected,  links  and  mingles  itself  with  another." 
Again, 

"  Wouldst  thou  soar  heavenward  on  its  joyous  wing  ? 
Cast  ofE  the  early  burthen  of  the  unreal, 
High  from  this  oramp'd  and  dungeon'd  being  spring, 
Into  the  realm  of  the  ideal." 

If  man  innocently  pursues  the  divine  interpretation  of  nature,  he 
will  see  that  "  true  art  finds  beauty  everywhere.  In  the  street, 
in  the  market  place,  in  the  hovel,  it  gathers  food  for  the  hive  of 
his  thoughts.  In  the  mire  of  politics,  Dante  and  Milton  selected 
pearls  for  the  wreath  of  song." 

His  prejudiced  ideas  of  interpreting  everything  as  superstition 
will  vanish  and  he  will  have  to  see  by  the  light  of  esoteric  inter- 
pretation that  '*  there  is  truth  in  Hamlet ;  in  Macbeth  and  hia 
Witches;  in  Desdemona;  in  Othello ;  in  Prospero;  and  in  Caliban ; 
there  is  truth  in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  there  is  truth  in  tho 
Apollo,  the  Antinous  and  the  Laocoon,  and  the  deeper  knowledge 
is  perhaps  among  tho  arts,  lost  to  the  modem  philosophy  of  com- 
mon-place and  surface."  It  is  really  absurd  and  unimaginable  to 
suppose  that  traditioAS  and  pymbok,  lYliich  being  transmitted  from 
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generatipn  to  generation,  '^  come  dimly  down  from  remote  ages — 
as  shells  now  found  on  the  mountain  tops  inform  us  where  the  seas 
have  been" — ^are  mere  gup  and  gossip  of  old  matrons  and  have 
no  real  foundation  whatever.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  sneer 
at  such  a  bold  assertion  and  defence,  and  it  is  truly  said  that 
better  defence  than  shield  or  breast-plate  is  holy  innocence  to  the 
naked  breast.  In  closing  this  prefatory  digression,  I  will  quote 
one  passage  as  a  guiding  lamp  to  the  investigators  of  spiritual 
symbols.  "Learn  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  my  son,  if  you  would 
penetrate  the  sacred  light  which  moves  truth.  Learn  of  the  sages 
to  allow  to  the  devils  no  power  in  nature,  since  the  fatal  stone  has 
shut  them  up  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  Learn  of  the  philosopher 
always  to  look  for  natural  causes  in  all  extraordinary  events,  and 
when  such  natural  causes  are  wanting  recur  to  God ;  for  who  then 
invested  you  with  the  mission  to  announce  to  the  people  that  there 
is  no  God  ?  What  advantage  find  you  in  persuadmg  man  that 
nothing  but  blind  force  presides  over  his  destinies  and  strikes  hap- 
hazard both  crime  and  virtue  ?" 

Caste  distinction,  with  caste  marks  is,  according  to  the  Christian 
and  Brahmo  missionaries,  the  foul  and  deady  ulcer  that  has 
eaten  and  is  eating  away  the  Aryan  religion  to  the  core.  Leaving 
the  defence  of  the  much  abused  and  non-understood  subject  of 
"  Caste"  to  a  future  occasion,  I  mean  to  examine  the  philosophical 
meanings  that  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbol  of  caste 
marks.  The  loss  of  the  esoteric  key  and  the  consequent  evils 
that  arose  from  the  dead  letter  interpretation  called  forth  from 
Colonel  Olcott  the  following,  heartfelt  expressions :  "  In  this 
great  crowd  I  see  painted  upon  your  foreheads,  the  vertical  sect 
marks  of  the  Dwaitis  and  the  Yisishtadwaitis,  and  the  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  the  Sivavites.  These  are  the  surface  indications 
of  religious  differences  that  have  often  burst  out  in  bitter  words 
and  bitter  deeds."  (Pages  113-4,  London  Edition  of  his  Lectures). 
In  my  humble  opinion  and  knowledge  gained  from  the  lore  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Tamil  occult  works,  they  are  symbols  represent- 
ing the  different  gradations  of  spiritual  unfoldments  and  planes, 
though  in  course  of  time,  as  rightly  observed  by  our  Colonel,  both 
the  key  and  the  meaning  were  lost,  and  became  consequently 
causes  '^  of  bitter  words  and  bitter  deeds."  The  vertical  caste 
mark  of  the  Yisishtadwaitis — the  devout  worshippers  of  the  only 
god  Vishnu — consist  of  two  pure  white  lines  and  a  red  or  yellow 
one  in  the  middle.  A  learned  Yaishnava  Brahman  told  me  that 
the  white  lines  represent  Ida  and  Pin^la,  and  the  yellowone 
Snshumna ;  and  admitting  this  as  one  of  the  meanings,  the  real 
philosophy  is  left  yet  entirely  unexplained.  The  substance  which 
forms  the  middle  line  is  known  as  "  Sree  choornam,"  i,  e.,  the 
powder  of  Sree  or  Lakshmee,  the  consort  of  Narayana,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  symbol  of  Prakriti.  The  two  vertical  white  lines 
joined  at  the  base  are  Nara  and  Narayana — the  Logos  and  its 
light,  the  Eswara  and  Chit — and  both  have  close  connection  with 
each  other,  as  for  eyery  manifestation  of  "  Chit,"  the  overshadow- 
ing of  "  the  Logos"  IS  essentially  necessary.  Again,  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  individual  soul  or  Chit  presupposes  the  union  with^ 
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and  the  inseparable  shadowing  of,  "  the  Logos/'  as  the  said  Logos 
is  the  fountain  light  of  all  the  individual  lights  or  as  "it* is  the 
first  gnatha  or  the  ego  in  the  cosmos,  and  every  other  ego  and 
every  other  self  is  but  its  reflection  or  manifestation,"  though  in 
ordinary  humanity  its  influence  is  smothered  and  hence  non-per- 
ceivable, and  the  caste  mark  therefore  symbolises  the  differen- 
tiated manifestation  of  (1)  Prakriti  or  Achit,  (2)  the  Logos,  (3) 
and  Chit.  The  Visishtadwaitis  hold  that  Eswara  or  Narayana 
(Chit),  the  individual  soul  or  Jivathma  (Chit),  and  Prakriti  or  matter 
(Achit),  are  three  distinctive  realities,  yet  acting  in  co-operation 
under  the  master  influence  of  Narayana  or  Logos,  and  the  symbol 
is  therefore  indicative  of  the  "  Thathwathrayam"  and  their  func- 
tions— ^the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Visishtadwaitis,  the  wearers 
of  the  caste  mark  under  discussion. 

The  substance  of  the  other  vertical  caste  mark  is  known  as 
'^  Gopichandanam,  i.  e.,  the  sandal  of  Gopikas,  the  paramours  of 
Krishna.  The  Puranas  say  that  once  Krishna  embraced  his 
Gopikas  with  sandal  daubed  all  over  their  bodies,  and  that  in  the 
act  of  embrace,  the  sandal  fell  into  the  river  Ganges  Owing  to  the 
friction  caused  thereby,  and  that  he  who  wears  this  "  Chandanam" 
or  sandal  is  purified  of  his  sins.  Now  the  esoteric  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek  and  refers  to  the  union  of  Purush  and  Prakriti,  as 
the  substance  used  is  ordinary  golden  colored  earth — ^a  mixture  of 
the  white  and  the  yellow  colors.  The  distinctive  white  and  the 
yellow  colors  in  the  former  caste  mark  have  become  blended  into 
one  (hence  the  color  is  golden),  and  the  symbol  therefore  signifies 
the  union  of  Purush  and  Prakriti  towards  the  synthetical  process 
of  unmanifestation.  Further,  the  XJpanishads  describe  ''  Eswara"  as 
the  spirit  that  shines  vertically  in  the  heart  of  men  in  "  Pitha" 
color,  and  this  color  is  exactly  the  color  of  the  substance  used  in 
this  caste  mark,  and  this  symbol  is  a  step  philosophically  higher  in 
the  scale  of  spiritual  knowledge.  The  differentiation  of  "  Thath- 
wathrayan"  and  its  philosophy  were  taught  in  the  first,  and  in  the 
second  the  practicable  and  the  necessary  union  of  Purush  and 
Prakriti  for  spiritual  advancement  towards  the  unmanifested  state 
is  hinted  at. 

The  third  caste  mark  is  three  horizontal  white  lines,  and  in 
this,  a  whole  and  complete  philosophy  of  evolution  and  involution, 
of  the  way  how  to  attain  MoKsha,  and  of  what  that  Nirvanic  state  is 
like,  is  scientifically  examined ;  and  I  request  my  readers  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  following-  esoteric  explanation,  a  want 
of  which  has  plunged  the  orthodox  Hindus  into  so  many  religious 
outbursts  of  bitter  words  and  bitter  deeds.  I  divide  this  under  three 
heads : — (1)  the  substance  of  which,  and  the  way,it  isjprepared :— (2) 
the  way  in  which  it  is  worn :— '(3)  the  meaning  of  the  mark  consi- 
dered as  whole.  The  first  count : — Cow's  dung  is  taken  and  balls  are 
made  of  it,  and  these  balls  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  and  then 
thrown  into  blazing  fire  with  -  oblation  of  ghee  accompanied  by 
mantrams,  and  if,  when  properly  burnt,  the  balls  are  found  to 
have  become  pure  white  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  color, 
they  form  the  substance  of  the  caste  mark.  Cow  in  Sanscrit  means 
"  Pasu"  or  "animal/'  and  this  "Pasu"  is  applied  in  CTpanishads  to 
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all  the  souls  who  are  enwrapped  in  Pasuthwam  or  Jadathwam, 
ignorance  or  animalism,  and  hence  "Eswara"  is  called  "Pasupathi," 
♦.  e.,  the  lord  of  Pasus  or  Jivathmas  (individual  souls),  and  the 
dung  of  the  cow  is  therefore  the  animal  part  of  man,  which  is  in 
short  his  ignorance  or  agnanam  itself.     The  dung  balls  represent 
then  so  many  individual  souls,  and  their  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  symbolises  the  calcining  of  the  ignorance  of  the  individual 
souls  in  the  sun  of    wisdom   or   Gnanam.     In  the  next   stage 
these  cowdung  balls  are  thrown  into  fire  with  oblation  of  ghee, 
and  this  points  out  that  all  the  Jivas  should  throw  themselves 
heart  and   soul  purified  into  the   bosom   of    the  universal   fire 
of  Para  Brahm,  if  they  wanted  redemption  from  "  animalism  ;*' 
and  the  balls  becoming  entirely  white   without  any  differentiation 
of  color,  suggests  that  when  once  the  individual  souls  merge  them- 
selves into  the  universal  soul,  all  their  Karmic,  Agnanic  affinities 
are  burnt  up,  isolated  individualisation  ceases,  and  every  thing 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  Para  Brahm  pure  and  spotless,  and 
the  color  "  white"  therefore  symbolises  this.    To  sum  up  the  first 
count.     All    individual    souls    or    *' animals"    must  be   dried  in 
wisdom   or  Gnanam  and  then   merge  or  throw  themselves  into 
the  bosom  of  Brahm,  and  when  once  they  do  so,  they  become 
completely  extricated  from  the  coils  of  Agnanam  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  Para  Brahmic  essence.     This  highest  philoso- 
phical theory  is  explained  in  the  first  count.     The  second : — 
I  having  raised  this  caste  mark  to  its  legitimate,  dignified  posi- 
tion in  the  philosophical  domain,  write  therefore  exhaustively  on 
this  head.    The  wearer  is  enjoined  to  take  the  white  powder,  and 
keeping    it    in  the    palm  of   the    left  hand  to  magnetise  it  by 
uttering   mantras   having    the  meaning  that  it    (the  powder)   is 
Akasa,  Vayu,  Agni,  Apas,  Prithvi,  mind,  Buddhi  tod  every  thing 
in  fact.     Then  he  is  to  apply  this  magnetised  powder  to  the  body 
by  rubbing  it  from  head  to  foot,  and  after  this  he  mixes  the  powder 
with  water  and  daubs  the  whole  body  with  it,  and  finally  the  three 
horizontal  stripes  are  drawn  all  over  the  body.    What  do  all  theso 
mean  ?     The  rubbing  of  the  powder  from  head  to  foot  conveys  the 
symbolic  idea  that  Para  Brahm  is  Sarva-Vyapakam  (Omnipresent), 
and  the  daubing  of  the  powder  with  water  signifies,  that  Brahm 
joined  wiUi  Prswcriti  or  Sakti  for  evolution,  and  no  sooner  did  it 
do  60  than  at  once  all  the  "  Thruputies,"  i.  e,,  manifestations  by 
triads,  came  into  existence  in  the  phenomenal  plane.    Oh,  what 
perfect  and  complete  occult  instruction  is  hidden  under  this  sym- 
bol when  searched  with  the  light  of  esoteric  interpretation  ?    Thus 
at  the  very  sight  of  this  caste  mark  we  are  perfectly  initiated 
into  1,   the  philosophy  of  existence;    2,   the  way  how  to  get 
ourselves  rid  of  animalism ;  3,  the  nature  of  Para  Brahm ;  4,  the 
nature  of  the  individual  soul;  5,  the  state  of  the  individual  soul 
at  the  time  of  Moksha ;    6,   the   combination   of  Purush   and 
Prakriti;   7,  the  evolution  into  triads  in  the  phenomenal  plane. 
This  is  surely  in  advance  of  the  other  two  and  expresses  occult 
knowledge  in  a  most  masterly  and  exhaustive  symbology.    Before 
stopping  I  may  mention  that  the  Upanishads  describe  the  threo 
horizontal  lines  as ; — 
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(1)  The  three  Saktis — Kriyiasakthi,    Itchasakthi   and    Gnana- 

sakthi! 

(2)  The  three  fires — the  terrestrial;  the  astral  and  the  spiritaaL 

(3)  The  three  gods — Maheswara,  Sadasiva  and  Siva. 

(4)  The  three  &unas — ^Ragasa,  Sathwa  and  Thamasa. 

(5)  The  three  worlds — The  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  nether 

worlds. 

(6)  The  three  times : — Morning,  noon,  evening. 

(7)  The  three  Vedas — ^Rig,  Yejur  and  Sama. 

Side  by  side  with  the  wearing  of  the  caste  mark  the  tying  of 
*'  Budraksham"  (a  sort  of  beads)  is  strictly  enjoined.  Budraksham 
is  Budra's  eye,  which  is  the  psychic  eye  itself.  Though  numbers  of 
Eudrakshams  are  tied,  yet  the  Upanishads  enjoin  to  tie  one  single  • 
white  Budraksham  round  the  neck  and  calls  it  "Mirthyoo- 
tharakam,''  i.  6.,  security  against  death,  and  this  means  that  the 
scattered  energies  of  the  soul  should  be  focussed  and  centred 
in  the  "  Anahatha  chakram,''  and  thus  make  the  soul  proof  against 
death ;  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  dilate  upon  this  symbol,  as 
the  meaning  is  explicable  on  its  very  face. 

P.  B.  Venkatarama  Iyer,  p.  t.  s. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Cashmere  and  itb  Puincb,  by  Jooemdea  Chandra  Boss,  M.  A.,  B.  L. 
Poblished  hj  D.  P.  Mistka,  65,  Cross  Street^  Calcutta,  1889.— This  is  an 
able  presentpient,  in  a  thick  pamphlet,  of  the  ''  Case  for  the  defendant" 
in  the  recent  imbroglio  in  Cashmere.  As  the  subject  treated  is  a  political 
one,  it  is  outside  of  our  province  to  review  it ;  bat  we  cannot  help 
noticing  one  little  incident,  because  it  so  singulaHy  resembles  the  experi- 
ence which  Theosophists  have  generally  had  of  the  truthfulness  and 
fairness  of  their  adversaries,  who  seldom  hesitate  to  invent  and  repeat 
the  most  audacious  and  absolutely  groundless  lies  about  them.  The 
author  says : — 

"  Pew  have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented  and  vilified  as  Maharaja 
Pratap  Singh.  For  instance.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  called  him  '  a  drunken 
debauchee'  and  *  a  slave  of  the  vilest  passions,'  and  he  has  been  depicted 
in  the  Anglo-Indiau  Press  as  '  a  wretched  specimen  of  humanity,'  It 
is,  however,  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Maharaja  has  never  tasted 
liquor  in  all  his  life.  He  hates  drunkenness  and  sensuality  with  the 
hatred  of  an  austere  Hindu." 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  tongue  of  slander, 
and  the  only  consolation  for  the  Maharaja  is  tbat  just  as  evil  things 
have  perhaps  been  said  about  his  slanderer,  and  all  right-thinking 
people  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value. 

ZOROASTRIANISM    IN    THE     LiGHT    OF    OcCtTLT    PHILOSOPHY. — This    little 

work,  published  anonymously  "  for  the  use  of  students,"  and  print* 
ed  at  the  Bipon  Printing  t'ress,  Bombay,  is  a  compilation  of  arti- 
cles relating  to  Zoroastrianism  from  the  Theosophiet,  the  *'  Secret 
Doctrine,"  '*  Isis  Unveiled,"  and  a  few  other  sources.    The  selection 
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seems  to  have  been  made  with  great  jndgment,  and  the  volume  will  be 
of  interest  and  utility  to  all  students  of  comparative  religion  as  well  as  to 
Tbeosophists  in  general.  The  compiler  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  reading  and  thinking  public. 

BiBLioTHiCA  Platonica  :  An  exponent  of  the  Platonic  Philoiophy,  edited 
by  Thos.  M.  Johnson.  Osceola.  Mo.,U.  S.  A.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  July— August 
1389,  8vo.,  pp.  81.— We  congratulate  the  Editor  of  this  new  bi-monthly 
Magazine*  It  makes  a  handsome  younger  brother  to  the  Flatonist, 
which  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Johnson  has  successfully  edited  for  several  years. 
The  first  Number  contains  very  interesting  articles :  "  The  Order  of 
Plato's  Dialogues/'  by  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  of  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity, Scotland;  "Platonic  Psychical  Reflections,"  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilder;  "Praefatio  in  Damascium,"  (in  Latin)  by  Prof.  Ch.  Emile 
Buelle  i  "  Life  of  Plotinos/'  from  the  Greek  of  Porphyry,  &c. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  chief  aim  of  the  Bihliotheca  Platonica  will  be 
the  critical  and  philosophic  examination  and  interpretation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  The  literary  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  Platonic  writings,  philological  researchcR,  emenda- 
tions of  the  text,  philosophical  analyses  and  interpretations,  discussions 
and  book  reviews — all  will  receive  appropriate  treatment." 

BibUotheea  Platonica  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Platonists. 


^ii\\\^^nvii\Xit^\. 


HEAVY   BLOWS. 
TO  Tfll   EDITOR. 

It  has  pained  me  greatly  to  read  your  comments  on  the  article  "  As 
others  see  us"  in  the  October  number  of  the  Theosophist,  Of  the 
article  itself  I  will  say  nothing  at  present ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepre- 
sentations, founded,  taking  a  charitable  view  of  it,  on  ignorant  pre- 
sumption so  characteristic  of  the  average  European  newspaper  writer, 
and  should  therefore  be  treated  with  contempt^  Neither  do  I  think  we 
Indians  should  tremble  from  head  to  foot  lest  the  reading  public  of  the 
West  of  such  worthless  articles  be  prejudiced  against  us.  I  am  sorry, 
really  very  sorry,  that  you  have  formed  so  bad  an  opinion  of  us  poor 
oppressed  Hindus* 

But  let  ns  for  a  moment  keep  personalities  aside  and  see  what  your 
aecusation  really  is,  stripped  of  its  vague  high  sounding  phrases  and 
superlative  adjectives.  It  is  said  in  your  note  that  the  invention  of 
the  telephone,  <fec.9  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  investing 
truthfulness,  kindness,  enterprise  and  moral  courage,  and  that  that 
spirit  cannot  penetrate  India  on  account  of  our  clinging  to  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  long  distant  past. 

Now  what,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  name  of  goodness  do  yon  really  mean  ? 
Have  yon  found  us  Indians  less  truthful,  honest  and  kind  than  the 
nations  of  Europe  ?  If  so,  is  it  because  of  our  clinging  to  our  old  ideas 
and  customs  ?  Are  then  the  Indian  Christian  converts,  who  do  fiot 
cling  to  our  old  ideas  and  customs;  going  far  ahead  of  us  ?    Or  per  haps 
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the  Barasians  ?  Have  yoa  mixed  with  either  of  them  ?  What  old  ideos 
and  costoms  are  in  onr  way  to  hecomo  as  yirtuoas  as  you  Earopeans  ? 
Oar  old  idolatry,  good  for  nothing  Shastras,  the  caste  system^  child 
marriage,  vegetarianism,  the  Pardah  system,  want  of  female  edacation, 
or  what  ?  But  are  the  Earopeans  so  very  honest,  kind,  &c.  ?  Are  those 
that  come  hex-e  a  fine  specimen  of  what  they  are  over  there  P  Are  they 
kind  to  heasts  also  or  only  to  human  heings  ? 

Before  you  hring  such  serious  charges  against  us  as  a  nation,  think  for 
a  moment  that  oar  religion,  philosophy,  ideas  and  costumes  reqoii'e  yeara 
of  study  even  by  European^  before  a  correct,  mature  jndgmont  can  bo 
arrived  at  concerning  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  that  there  may  bo 
other  causes  for  our  present  degraded  state  than  those  mentioned  by 
yon. 

Again,  what  remedy  do  you  propose  to  make  us  as  pious  as— say  tho 
Madras  Missionaries  ?      Shall  we  be   all  Christians,   adopt  European 

civilization  in  its  entirety  on  a  sudden,  imitate  you  Sahib —-■*  as 

niQch  as  we  can,  parade  our  wives  and  sisters  in  the  streets,  seek  hus- 
bands for  the  remarriage  of  the  widows,  and  burn  all  onr  Shastras? 
For  as  long  as  they  (the  Shaatras)  j^emain  there  is  no  hope  for  us. 

Yours  fraternally, 

K.   P.  MUKHBBJI,  p.  T,  s. 

Brrhampdr,        7 
The  21th  Got.  1889.  j 

[It  was  onr  intention  to'have  replied  at  some  length  to  this  rather  wild  letter  of 
our  respected  brother,  and  to  have  proved  to  him,  if  he  is  amenable  to  reason,  that 
he  has  been  fighting  a  wind-mill  and  killing  the  celebrated  "  Snake  in  the  rope" 
of  Hindu  philosophy.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Manager  of  the  TheosophUt, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions. of  the  Conductor  of  the  Magazine,  has  caused 
this  issue  thereof  to  be  printed  on  thicker  paper,  which  necessitates  a  reduction  of 
16  or  20  pages  of  reading  matter  compared  with  recent  issnes,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Magazine  within  the  one-rate  postage.  The  Editor  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  the 
"  Supplement,*'  which  is  the  only  consolation  he  has  left  in  life  now,  and  so 
Brother  Mukherji's  angry  diatribe  must  only  be  allowed  to  rankle  in  hearts  of  onr 
readera,  and  produce  its  deadly  effect  unchecked! — £d.] 


SUN   AKD   MOON   BREATHS. 
TO  THE    EDITOR. 

Ill  case  of  persona  sufEerinjjf  from  fever,  it  has  been  generally  observed 
that  while  the  fever  is  on  the  increase  the  breath  continues  to  come  out 
and  enter  in  through  the  right  nostril,  and  when  tho  heat  of  fe^er  begins 
to  abate,  the  breath  instead  of  comino^  out  of  the  right  nostril  confies  out 
and  goes  in  through  the  left  nostril.  Will  you  or  any  of  year  readers 
kindly  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of  the  TlisoBophUt  whether 
this  fact  is  universally  true,  and  whbther  it  has  been  observed  by  the 
medical  men  of  Europe  ? 

According  to  the  Hatha  Yog  philosophy  the  breath  passing  through 
the  right  nostril  is  called  the  Surya  Vayu  or  the  sun  breath,  and  the 
other,  t.  e.,  that  passing  through  the  left  nostril,  is  called  the  inoon  breath. 
The  nature  of  the  former  is  there  said  to  be  heating,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  cold. 


•  This  word  is  illegible  in  tho  MS.  It  looks  liko  "  Rogues/'  but  it  may  be  *'  Sages/* 
the  reader  can  take  his  choice.— ii\{ : 
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THBBE  18  NO  BBLIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
IFanMy  mett»  of  the  Maharajaht  of  Senares.] 


"TO  YOUR  TENTS,  OS  ISRAEL T' 

a  TT\0  yoar  tents,  oh  Israel !"  Such  was  the  cry  of  the  ancient 
JL  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  danger.  E^ery  man  thereupon 
hastened  to  arm  himself  with  his  favourite  weapon  and  stood 
at  his  own  door  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  general.  It  is 
not  stated  in  the  Bible  that  every  man  ran  hither  and  thither 
among  the  tents  of  his  neighbonrs,  declaring  that  this  noble  warrior 
had  got  his  tonio  buttoned  crookedly,  or  that  noble  warrior  held 
his  sword  by  the  wrong  end;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  had  no  Theosophical  Society  in  those  days !  Each  one  instead 
of  criticisiog  the  others,  girt  on  his  own  sword  and  armed  himself 
with  his  own  shield  and  javelin,  and  every  noble  Jew  of  th  ^i 
all  found  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  himself  quite  euj.igli 
for  one  Israelite. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  Hebrews  conquere  1 
the  Philistines,  slew  the  Amalakites,  discomfitted  the  Hittites, 
annihilate  the  Jebusites,  and  made  away  with  all  the  other  nations 
of  Palestine— the  '^Enemies  of  the  Lord ;''  remaining  the  undisputed 
possessors  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  fortunate  usufructuries  of 
Jehovah. 

WTiat  a  lesson  for  us !  Would  that  we.  Fellows  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society,  were  half  as  wise  in  our  generation  as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  in  theirs.  If  each  of  us  were  to  leave  his  neighbours  to 
uiind  their  oiPhi  business,  and  were  to  sharpen  his  own,  sword — of 
the  spirit,  don  on  his  oyhx  '^  armour  of  righteoasness/^  and  fill  his 
own  podcet  with  ''  smooth  lound  stones  from  the  btook'^  of  Wis- 
dom to  ding  at  the  heads  of  our.  common  enemies,  the  slanderous 
shafts  o{ .  meJioe  and  bigotry  could  no  more  prevail  against  ns 
than  the  acTQWS  of  a  swage  against  the  armonr  of  a  steel-clad 
knight. 
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But  Lave  we  got  any  spiritual  swords  to  gird  on  ?  Do  many  of  us 
know  what  sort  of  weapons  these  are  ?  To  judge  by  appearances, 
most  of  us  are  artaed  with  small  philosophical  pop-guns,  and  crook- 
ed little  intellectual  pins,  which  we  stick  into  any  one  who  comes 
near,  thinking  that  whether  this  be  friend  or  foe  if  we  can  only  make 
him  howl,  we  are  zealously  ''  fighting  for  the  cause/'  Why  do  we  not 
each  of  us  look  to  his  own  weapons  and  his  own  armour  and  see 
that  they  are  of  a  kind  fit  to  meet  the  attacks  of  our  enemies, 
instead  of  teasing  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  our  Philistines, 
our  Hittites,  our  Perisites  and  our  Jebusites  that  press  round  us  on 
all  sides  and  return  our  pop-gun  cannonade  by  pelting  us^  with 
rotton  eggs  ?  It  is  because  they  despise  us,  that  these  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  philosophic  and  religious  Promised  Land  which 
we  fain  would  conquer  throw  only  their  rotton  eggs  at  us  now,— 
stupid  lies,  malicious  slanders,  clumsy  ridicule.  They  think  Theo- 
eophy  a  mushroom  "fad,''  and  Theosophists  weak-minded  sentimen- 
talists or  harmless  "  cranks,"  and  certainly  thay  are  not  altogether 
without  justification  for  this  opiuion,  by  reason  of  some  of  our  own 
goings  on,  as  well  as  because  they  are  aboriginal  heathen,  and 
therefore  ignorant  and  superficial  observei's. 

By-and-bye,  however,  they  will  get   tired  of  throwing  rotton 

eggs.     They  see  already  that  we  are  learning  to  step  on  one  side 

and  let  them  fly  by,  and  that  at  all  events  they  break  no  bones.  When 

they  realize  this,  when  they  find  out  that  their  present  mode  of 

warfare  is  a  failure,  will  they  not  have  recourse  to  something  more 

serious  ?  Instead  of  flinging  the  contents  of  their  market  baskets  at 

us,  will  they  not  tear  up  the  paving  stones  to  throw  at  our  heads  ? 

What  weapon  have  we  got  that  will  meet  a  serious  attack  on 

the  part  of  our  enemies — enemies  ferociously  eager  to  annihilate 

us?  Money  we  have  not ;  nor  social,  nor  political,  nor  ecclesiastical 

influence.     What  are  we  trusting  to  now  to  defend  us  from  our 

unscrupulous  foes?  It  is  a  curious  and  lamentable  thing,  but  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  no  other  weapon  at  hand  but  eoniro" 

versy.  Wo  expect,  apparently,  to  conquer  the  world  by  controversy 

and,  according  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinion  thereon  may  certainly 

be  regarded  as  valuable,  since  his  whole  life  was  one  long  in- 

j  stance  thereof,  controversy  is  no  better  than  a  disease  from  which 

I  human  beings  suffer,  and  which  only  attacks  the  Western  nations. 

The  East  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  hitherto  happily  free  from 

i  it.    The  missionary  sallies  forth  to  conquer  the  heathen  to  Christ,— 

I  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Parsee,— loaded  up  to  the  muzzle  with  contro- 

j  ^ersy,  and  he  finds  the  heathen  impervious  to  his  argumentative 

I  bullets,— unaffected  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  microbe 

I  of  controversy. 

In  the  early  days  of  Theosophy  controversy  played  but  a  small 
part  in  our  propaganda.  The  Founders  followed  the  admirable 
policy  of  the  Bodohists  of  old  :  they  simply  presented  their  dootrines, 
stated  their  facta,  and  left  it  for  th6  listetier  to  compare  for  himself 
the  doctrines  so  presented  with  the  dogmas  he  had  learned.  Contro- 
versy, it  is  well  known,  only  makes  eartih  side  cling  all  the  more 
tenaciously  to  its  own  ideas,  and  it  is  a  common  stratagem  to  send 
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a  new  convert  into  the  controversial  field  in  order  that  his  own  faith 
may  be  strengthened  by  what  be  himself  advances  in  its  support. 

If  yon  wanted  to  make  a  dog  leave  oil'  gnawing  a  musty  old 
bone^  yon  would  not  try  to  take  his  treasure  f  loui  him  by  contro- 
versial inethodsi  if  yon  did  not  want  to  be  bitten.  You  wouldj  were 
yon  wise,  get  a  nice  freah  piece  of  meat^  and  carelessly  let  the  dog 
aniff  it;  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  intelligent  animal  will 
then  quickly  drop  his  mosty  bone  without  any  pei'suasion  on  your 
partj  and  come  dancing  round  you  with  watery  mouth  and  prayer- 
fnl  tail. 

Unfortunately^  however,  this  method  is  only  possible  when  there 
18  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  When  the  purveyors  of  musty  bones 
to  the  multitude  show  themselves  determined  to  drive  you  and  your 
lump  of  meat  out  of  the  field  with  blows  and  loud  cries^  for  fear 
yoo  would  take  their  oustomers  awuy  from  tbem^  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  defend  your  right  to  remain  there  ^  and  so  Controversy 
ia  born.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  method  of  warfare 
ia  merely  an  ugly  neeeaaity  for  self  defence,  and  by  no  means  the 
chosen  weapon  of  Tbeoaopby.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  actually  in- 
compatible with  its  prinoiplasj  which  are  to  respect  the  ideas  of 
othersi  and  leave  one's  neighbours  free  to  hold  tbeir  I'avourite  opi- 
nions onmolested. 

Now,  if  this  view  pf  the  true  policy*  of  the  Society  be  the 
correct  one, — that  it  is  only  by  placing  our  ideas  quietly  and  per- 
sistently before  the  world,  and  avoiding  controversy  as  useless  or 
worse, — that  Theosopby  can  become  widely  known  and  understood, 
then  it  is  ovidmtt  that  our  first  duty  is  to  conform  our  endeavours 
to  that  methods  and  to  avoid  everything  that  conflicts  wit  it.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  What  doos  such  conformity  imply  ? 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  the  first  place  it  implies  the  spreading 
broadcast  of  traots  and  pamphlets  which  give  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Tbeosophy.  We  may  leave 
it  to  other  bodies  to  entertain  the  vain  hopo  that  in  a  few  y&^ra 
the  whole  world  wiU.be  of  their  opinion.  We  know  that  even  an/ong 
the  educated  not  many  are  prepared  to  accept  in  its  fulness  the 
philosophy  weprop0<md,  and  that  comparatively  few  minds  are  com- 
petent without  some  prepaaratory  instruction  to  understand  even  its 
elements.  But  we  also. know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millionsof  earnest  souls  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  whom,  could  we  reach  them  by  ouv  words  or  our  writings, 
the  song  we  sing  and  the  story  we  tell  would  be  like  enchanted 
music  and  sacred  history,  and  who  would  listen  with  interest  and 
delight  to  the  t^g^shings  of  Tbeosophy,  bat  who  are  at  present 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  any  such  system ;  and  we  know 
further,  that  the  Ethics  of  Tbeosophy  would  be  willingly  accepted 
by  a  very  larpfe  number  indeed,  were  they  brought  before  them 
and  their  rationale  explained. 

*  The  xeader  wiU  pleaae  Hnderatand  tiiM  word  in  its  good  sense,  as  meaning  "  a  wise 
method  of  adminiatrmtion/'  or  ''a  good  principle  to  be  gnided  by."  "Every  large 
diotionftry  gives  aeveral  distioet  meaninga  for  the  word  "^policT,"  one  of  which 
makes  it  equivalent  to  *'  wisdom,"  another  to  *'  worldly  wisdom/'  '«  Policy/'  aa 
used  in  gambling  and  insai-ance,  comes  from  a  different  root  altogether. 
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To  anticipate  that  more  than  a  rery  small  fraction  of  our  6llbrt9 
to  reach  these  sympathetic  souls  will  bear  fruit,  would  be  like 
expecting  every  bullet  fired  in  a  battle  to  bring  down  an  enemy. 
We  must  keep  on  quietly  and  persistently  spreading  our  ideas 
without  stopping  to  count  our  gains;— these  wiii  make  themselves 
evident  in  due  time.  It  should  be  made  criminal  for  a  Theosophist 
ever  to  say  "  there  is  no  use  in  it,"  or  **  it  will  do  no  good/'  when 
efforts  for  propaganda  are  proposed.  Erery  effort  is  of  some  use, 
and  those  who  do  not  approve  of  any  particular  one^  should  oiily  be 
listened  to  when  they  nave  something  better  to  propose  as  a 
substitute.  Every  effort  does  good^  if  not  to  others^  at  least  to  the 
man  who  makes  it ;  he  is  stronger  and  happier  after  be  has  exerted 
himself  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  thus  the  movement  gains 
strength  whether  our  efforts  end  in  apparent  failure  or  in  suoceas. 

What  is  required  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  aa  extended  and  active 
propaganda  ?  Some  funds  are  no  doiibt  needful^  but  that  whieh  is 
most  necessary  and  most  important  is  the  xvieh  and  mU  to  do  the 
work.  Were  our  hearts  fixed  on  this  great  object  all  difBculties 
would  vanish,  and  not  only  funds,  but,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, earnest  workers  would  be  fortbooming.  How  can  that 
wish  be  generated  in  the  Society  ?  Fortonately,  the  wish  already 
exists,  and  so  the  idea  has  not  now  to  be  planted  for  the  first  time 
in  our  minds.  Were  the  Fellows  canvassed  to-day,  it  is  probable 
that  hardly  any  of  them  but  would  acknowledge  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  a  broadcast  sowing  of  the  *^  seed  -/'  bat;  unhappily,  some 
of  them  would  add  that  if  the  seed  were  sown  ^'  the  birds  would  eat 
it  up  /'  others  of  them  would  deelare  the  sowing  to  be  useless  because 
the  seed  would  *^fall  upon  stony  ground;'*  others  because  the 
soil  is  too  dry,. or  too  wet,  or  too  something  else; and  all  would  urge 
as  an  excuse  for  inaction  that  we  bave  on  hand  hardly  any  seed 
fit  to  sow.  Oh  i  what  poor,  faint  hearts  we  Theosopkists  seem  to  have 
got  J 

It  may  be  asked  r  If  everyone  agrees  that  the  work  of  propa- 
ganda should  be  vigorously  pursued,  how  is  it  that  i^o  Uttle  ia  being 
done  in  the  way  of  organized  effort  ?* 

In  addition  to  apathy  and  hopelessnees  with  regard  to  resuUs> 
we  are  kept  too  busy  criticising  each  other  and  finding  fault 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other,  to  have  mitoh  time  to  devote  to  any 
other  Theosophical  work.  We  ought  to  be  working  shoulder  te 
shoulder  for  the  Cause,  and  instead  of  that  we  are  either  standing 
idle  because  there  is  apparently  nothing  for  us  to  do — that  is  to  say, 
nothing  which  coincides  in  all  respects  with  our  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  bo  dono — or  else  because  wd  are  busy  cultivating  in  our 
respective  little  gardens  all  the  devil's  weeds  of  jealousyi  self- 
conceit,  hypoerisy  and  pride. 

Again,  it  is  only  a  very  innocent  person  who  expects  that  be  will 
make  people  good  or  energetic  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  to 

*  Ezeept  in  AjEerica,  wh(  ro  an  admirable  system  for  the  distribution  of  TbeoB(»- 
phical  tracts  and  pamphlets  has  lately  been  orgaaised  by  the  General  Seorotary*, 
Mr.  William  Q.  Judge,  ably  seconded   by  many    other  leading  Theoeophists  in  aU 

paits  of  the  United  btatea» 
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be  fio.  Good  and  useful  qualities  do  Dot  come  at  the  word  of  coni- 
mand^  or  spring  up  at  a  wish.    They  are  things  of  slow  growth  i 

which  have  to  t^  planted  and  ooltiTated  in  each  man  by  himself,  I 

and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  strong  will  and  arduous 
effort.  What  is  needed  is  not  exhortation,  but  something  definite 
to  do,  some  aim  and  end,  and  some  means  of  attaining  to  these. 

What  aim  should  we  place  practically  before  us  ?    Surely,  no  j 

better  one  conld  be  found  than  that  already  indicated,  the  spreading  j 

of  a  knowledge  of  Theosophy.  If  our  minds  are  occupied  by  that 
idea»  our  thoughts  will  be  gradually  dravm  off  from  the  personal  and 
critical  channels  in  which  they  have  run  so  much,  to  the  great 
regret  of  everyone  concerned,  and  to  the  damage  of  the  Cause ;  and 
being  healthfully  occupied  and  wholesomely  nourished,  the  '^  bad 
blood"  of  the  Society  will  grow  pure,  so  that  every  little  Bcratch 
will  not  fester,  as  it  does  now,  and  make  the  ugly  sorea  we  see, — 
the  divisions,  jealousies^  and  want  .of  unity. 

If  we  really  wish  to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  the  work  of 
streugthening  the  Society  in  the  only  way  in  which  uny  Fellow 
can  strengthen  it,  outside  of  himself,  namely,  by  gaining  for  it 
friends  and  sympathisers,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  all  our  self- 
control  into  action  in  order  to  avoid  being  turned  aside  from  that 
good  work.  The  success  with  which  the  old  device  has  been  and 
still  is  practised  by  our  adversaries,  of  bringing  up  side  issues  and 
even  outside  issues  in  order  to  take  attention  away  from  the  main 
object,  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  extraordinary.  It  seems  to  be  enough 
for  some  one,  any  one,  to  cry  out  any  kind  of  ridiculous  nonsense 
about  us  or  about  our  ideas  for  our  mental  equilibrium  to  be  upset, 
aud  an  irresistable  desire  to  '^  defend"  ourselves  to  take  possession  of 
us.  We  seem  to  fancy  that  our  wheels  will  not  turn  uuless  we 
stop  to  clean  off  the  mud  from  the  body  of  our  carriage  as  quickly 
as  it  strikes  there.  Where  is  our  courage  f  Where  is  our  self-esteem'  ? 
Would  an  astronomer  leave  his  calculations  to  "  answer"  a 
passing  tramp  who  said  that  he  did  not  know  his  multiplication 
table  f  Would  a  merchant  get  up  from  his  desk  to ''  disprove" 
the  assertion  of  a  pedlar  that  his  pack  was  of  more  value  than  all 
the  merchant's  warehouse  ?  Would  a  philosopher  allow  himself  to  be 
disturbed  in  some  deep  meditation  by  any  meddlesome  fellow  who 
shouted  it  at  his  window  that  he  had  never  '^  disproved  the  charge'^ 
of  robbing  an  orchard  when  he. was  a  small  boy,  and  that  unless 
he  answered  that  accusation  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  gossips  and 
fools  in  the  country,  no  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  his  philoso* 
phical  ideas  ? 

Nevertheless,  there  are  reasonable  accusations  and  sensible 
demands  compared  with  those  which  are  brought  against  Theoso- 
phists  and  1*heosophy.  It  is  a  puaude  whether  to  laugh  or  to  weep 
about  it.  Should  we  weep  over  the  childish  way  in  which  both 
we  and  the  pnblio  at  large  allow  ourselves  to  be  thus  befooled  by 
these  very  stale  and  stupid,  but  none  the  less  knavish,  tricks  o£ 
our  adversaries  f  Or  should  we  laagh  at  the  audaeity  exhibited 
by  those  who  try,  only  too  successfully,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  of  Theosophists  themselves  away  from  the  main 
issue  in  our  casP; — away  from  the  grand  philosophy  now  taking 
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a  definite  shape  nnder  the  name  of  Tnposophy,*-and  to  centre  it  on 
accidental  ana  unimportant  points^  or  gossipy^  personal  trifles  ? 

If  oar  attention  were  fixed  upon  our  real  worlc,-^-tipon  delivering 
to  the  world  the  mesioge  with  which  we  are  eJiargedf-^the^  efforts  of 
oar  enemies  to  distract  as^  and  to  draw  ns  oat  of  onr  entrenchments, 
would  fail  completely ;  and  just  as  attention  to  our  duty  as  Theoso* 
phists  makes  us  inditferent  to  the  opinion  entertained  or  expressed 
about  ns,  so  also  iadifferonce  to  what  our  enemies  say  would  greatly 
aid  us  to  attend  to  our  duty. 

Let  us  therefore  drop  onr  little  disputes  in  presence  of  the  danger 
and  the  necessity  we  have  alluded  to;-«the  danger  of  an  attack  from 
without  such  as  we  haYe  not  yet  experienced,  which  is  sure  to  come 
the  moment  that  we  are  considered  really  dangerous  by  those  who 
feed  the  multitude  on  masty  bones ;  the  necessity  of  a  common  work, 
by  concentrating  our  attention  and  efforts  upon  which  we  will  for- 
get our  differences  and  disputes.  We  will  thus  be  provided  with 
the  two  requirements  for  8ucoes8,<^cohesion  and  organization 
within  the  Society;  and  stimulating  hostility  on  the  outside, 
pressing,  us  into  each  other's  arms  through  the  necessity  of  united 
action  against  a  common  enemy. 
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(Continued  from  page  107.> 

Skction  II. — External  BviMaiCE. 

UNDER  this  head  we  propose  to  include  certain  records  and 
works,  more  reliable  than  those  already  dealt  with,  and  by  a 
reference  to  the  statements  which  they  make  about  their  authora 
or  Sri  Sankaracharya,  the  period  in  which  he  lived  may  be  more 
rightly  estimated.     These  are  t— 

(i)  FahianV,  (ii)  Hioun  Thsanig^s*.  fiii)  Itsing's,"  and  (iv)  Alber- 
uni's^  accounts  about  India,  (v}  Sri  Kam&nnjach&rya's  Bhashya  on 
the  V6dinta  Sfitras,  (vi)  Bhimati,  a  commentary  on  Sri  Sankara- 
chirya's  Bhashya  on  the  Veddnta  S6tras,  (vii)  Sankshepas&riraka, 
a  condensed  commentary  on  the  VSd&nta  Sfitras,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  work,  (viii)  Pnrinas,  and  (ix)  List  of  successors  of  Sri 
Bankar&ch&rya. 

1.  Fahian  Tisited  India  about  4i^  A.  C.  His  aoooiutB  are  traoalated  hj  Prof. 
Beal  into  SngUsh. 

2.  Hioun  Thsang  came  to  India  from  Cliina  in  the  year  629  A.  C,  and  retnm- 
ed  to  hiB  ooontry  aboat  646  A.  C.  Ho  came  here  chiefly  to  atudj  the  Buddhist 
literatuA  in  Sansfarit.  He  is  one  Ojf  the*  most  accurate  observers,  and  the  accounts 
he  gave  of  the  yarious  parts  of  his  countiries  he  visited,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  the  history  of  those  jMirts.  His  '  Travels/  and  hia  '  Life*  by  two  RiyMmipia  ^ro 
now  translated  into  Baglish  by  F^f.  8.  Beal. 

3.  Itsiag  came  to  Ii^ia  from  China  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  7th  century  A.  G* 
But  his  accounts  are  not  yet  translated^  and  it  is  not  known  whether  .he  saij  any- 
thing regarding  our  philosopher. 

4.  Alberuni  came  to  India  from  Arabia,  about  1031  A.  C.  His  accounts  oro 
now  translated  by  Prof.  Sachau  in  tiro  roiumos« 
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We  may  leave  out  (i),  (ii)  and  (iv)  as  they  do  not  say  anything  about 
the  philosopher ;  of  the  rest  we  may  first  examine  Sri  RamAnuja- 
charya's  Bhishva  and  Bh&mati  together.  The  Sariraka  Bhashya  of 
Sri  Bdm&nnj&ch4rya  is  a  Yisishtidwaitic  Commentary  on  the  Brah- 
ma Sntras  (Vdd^nta  SutraB)>  and  is  an  attempted  refutation  of  the 
Adwaitic  philosophy  as  contained  in  Sri  Sankar&charya^s  Bhashya 
and  other  works^  such  as  Bkamati^  Panchapddika^  and  Vivarana. 
Sri  B&m&nuj&charya's  date  is  a  sure  ground  to  stand  upon^  He  was 
bom  in  1017,  and  began  to  write  his  Bhashya  probably  about  1050 
A.  C.  Thus  Yichaspatimisra,  the  author  of  Bhdmati,  lived  not  later 
than  the  last  quarter  of  the  10th  century  A.  C.  But  as  Yichas- 
patimisra  was  only  one  in  the  long  list  of  succession  of  disciples, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  he  lived  not  earlier  than  about  a  century 
after  the  philosopher.  In  other  words,  the  philosopher  himself 
could  not  have  lived  except  before  the  middle  of  the  9th  century 

A.  C,  It  may  be  that  Yaohaspatimisra  lived  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Sri  JUm&nuj&ch&rya,  but  nothing  definite 
can  be  deduced  as  to  the  period  in  whioh  he  (Y&chaspatimisra) 
lived,  for  almost  nothing  is  knowi^  of  one  king  Nriga,  in  whose  reign 
he  says  he  composed  the  work'- 

YII.  Sanksh^pas&riraka  was  written  by  one  Sarvagnamuni  or 
Sarvagn&tmi,  who  calls  himself  a  grand  pupil  of  Sri  Sankara- 
chirya*.  There  is  a  certain  passage^  in  his  work  which  shows  that 
he  lived  during  the  time  of  one  king  Aditya.  Prof.  Bh^ndarker 
in  his  report  on  the  search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.  during  the  year  1882-83 
suggests  that  this  king  '^  must  be  one  of  the  Chalukyas,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  four  successors  of  the  great  Pulakesi,  whose 
names  ended  with  Aditya,'*  and  holds  that  "  Sankarach4rya  must 
be  referred  to  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century/'  Mr.  Telang 
taking  up  this  suggestion,  argues  as  to  who  this  Aditya  might  be. 
He  says  :*— 

*'  Professor  Bhandarkar  does  not  say  which  of  the  four  is  in  his 
opinion  to  be  here  understood,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  hardly 
enough  materials  before  us  to  form  any  very  definite  opinion.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  anything  else,  it  seems  to  me  not  unreason- 
able to  hold  that  the  king  alluded  to,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, must  be  the  first  Yikramaditya,  firstly,  because  Yikrama 
appears  there  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  distinguished  prince, 

1.     Vide  note  5,  p.  104. 

S.  P.  766,  CsJcntta  Edition.  The  paraage  may  be  ihnB  traxMlated:  "I  have 
compiled  this  Bhamati  during  the  reign  of  the  famous  king  Nriga»  and  whose  actions 
many  Icings  try  to  imitate,  but  are  not  successful." 

3.  P.  1,  Benares  Edition. 

4.  P.  ^2,  Benares  Edition.  The  passage  may  be  thrs  translated :  '*  This 
Banksh^pa  Siriraka,  I  have  composed  during  the  reign  of  Adit)ra,  of  the  race  of 
Mann,  whose  orders  are  never  disobeyed,  and  who  was  bom  in  Kshatriya  family." 

5.  Thn  18  from  a  paper  entitled  *  The  dates  of  Fiirnavarma,  and  Sankarioharyi' 
read  on  the  81st  April  last  before  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Afitatio  Society,  and  ia  intended  to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  Branch  of 

B.  A.  S.  As  the  publication  would  take  some  time  before  it  can  come  out  of  the  Press, 
Ut.  Telang  kindly  sent  me  a  very  rough  proof,  being  all  that  he  had  of  it  in  print. 
This  paper  is  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  passed  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Pandit,  in  this  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Gaudavaha  (a  Prakrit  poem  of  Vdkpati,  written  about  800  A.  D.)  on 
Mr.  TeTang's  previous  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  95,  cf  acq)  on 
the  date  of  Sri  8ankardch^rya. 
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and  secondly^  and  more  especially  because^  unless  we  take  the  first 
of  the  Adityas  to  be  intenaed^  the  description  will  be  too  indefinite 
to  serve, the  presumable  purpose  of  the  wi*iter.  In  default  of  all 
other  data^  therefore,  wo  may  provisionally  accept  the  suggestion 
that  a  grand  pupil  of  Sankaracharya  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Pulakesi's  son.  ^^  Now  it  is  more  likely  that  an  author  would  give 
the  name  of  the  king  aad  not  his  title.  Farther  Sarvagnatma  says 
that'  the  king  was  alCshatriya.  We  can  therefore  infer  that  his  full 
name  was  something  like  '  Adityavarma/  varma  being  a  termina- 
tion to  show  the  caste  he  belonged  to.  In  fact  a  king  of  that  name 
reigned  immediately  after  Pulajcesi  Il^-^and  somewhere  between 
the  years  624 — 658  A.  G.S  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  identify 
the  Aditya  of  Sanksh6pasiriraka.  The  interval  between  the 
philosopher  and  his  grand  pupil  being  such  as  can  be  spanned 
by  the  life  of  a  single  individual— putting  it  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
viz.,  50  years — it  follows  that  Sri  Sankaracharya  must  have  lived 
before  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century  A.  G. 

VIII.  PtirdiiCLS. — Certain  Purinas  are  also  said  to  make  mention 
of  the  birth  of  our  philosopher;  those  portions  of  the  Puranas 
which  are  said  to  treat  of  him  are  not  generally  known  to  exist; 
and  further  the  passages'  alleged  to  contain  his  acconnt,  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  existing  editions,  or  manuscript  copies  of 
those  Purinas« 

The  Padm6ttara  Purina  contains  64  chapters.  In  the  42nd 
chapter  we  find  Siva  telling  his  wife  Pfirvati  that  several  people 
will  be  born  in  the  Kaliyug  and  preach  several  doctrines,  and  that 
he  himself  would  incarnate  as  a  Brahmin,  and  would  destroy  the 
world  by  preaching  Advaita  (Idealism).  The  MS,  we  have  in 
the  Adyar  Library  is  not  less  than  three  centuries  old,  and  the 
Telugu  translation  of  the  work  is  itself  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  Yign4nabhikshu  in  his  Sankhya  Sutra  Bh4shya,'  quotes  the 
very  passage  to  show  that  even  a  work  so  revered  as  a  Purana 
tells  something  against  the  philosopher.  Several  followers  of  Sri 
Madh&vacharya  quoted  in  their  works  this  particular  portion 
of  the  P4dm6ttara  Purina.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  passages  relating  to  various  persons  in  Kaliyug  must 
only  be  a  later  addition  made  to  the  Purina,  and  those  referring 
to  our  philosopher,  must  be  by  some  antagonist  of  the  Advaita 
philosophy.  Similarly  we  have  in  the  34th  chapter  of  one  Bhirgava 
Purina  an  account  of  Sri  Riminujicharya.  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  for  such  statements  is,  that  whenever  any 
follower  of  a  particular  system  wishes  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the 
founder  of  that  system,  he  interpolates  a  passage  or  two  in  favour 
of  the  founder,  in  a  Purina  or  some  other  sacred  work. 

IX.  List  of  successora  in  the  Mutts, — Sringeri  Mutt,  which  is 
considered  the  most  ancient  of  these  mutts,  contaikis  the  names  of 
only  eleven  ascetics  before  Vidyiranya,  viz.,  Sri  Sankarichirya, 
Visvari&pa,  Nityab6dhaghana,  Gninaghana,  Gninoththama,  Gnina- 

1.  Bice,  MysoTO  Inscriptions,  p.  71. 

2.  Such,  for  example,  as  Sivarahftsjakhanda  of  Skdnda  Puriua. 

3.  P»gc  8,  Calcutta  Edition. 
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giri,  Simliagirsvara,  Tsrara  Tirtha,  Nrisimha  Tirtha,  Vidyd- 
Sankara  Tirtha^  and  Bharati-Krishna  Tirtha^-  Yidy&ranya  became 
a  sanyasi  about  1331  A.  C,  and  even  granting  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately canonized  as  a  saint^  the  date  of  Sri  Sankar^chdrya  would  be 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  assigning  50  years — and 
this  is  more  than  unusual — ^to  each  saint.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
other  evidences  go  to  prove  that  he  was  at  least  two  centuries 
before  this  period.  The  fact  that  sanyasis  cannot  have  anything 
to  do  with  worldly  objects,  such  as  money,  Ac,  and  that  Vidya- 
ranya,  even  a  while  sanyasi  discharged  the  duties  of  a  minister, 
although  this  procedure  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  Shastraa 
under  pain  of  expiation,  lead  us  to  think  that  the  great  philosopher 
never  troubled  himself  with  founding  any  mutts,  or  created  any 
funds  for  their  maintenance ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
philosophy  he  taught  his  disciples  was  handed  down  from  one 
generation  of  teachers  to  another,  exactly  the  same  way  as  other 
sanyasis  do  at  present,  viz.,  without  a  mutt,  or  anything  else,  and 
scarcely  at  all  mixed  up  with  the  world  and  its  allurements.  The 
most  famous  sanyasi  in  the  succession  of  gurus  to  Sringeri  Mutt 
was  of  course  Vidyfiranya,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  political 
influence  he  had  exercised  was  the  cause  of  these  mutts.  Gradually, 
however  other  sanyasismight  have  followed  this  course  and  established 
their  ovni  several  mutts,  tracing  their  line  of  gurus  up  to  the  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  did  not  possess  any  such  idea.  The  interval  of 
two  centuries  above  referred  to  must  have  been  occupied  by  some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  philosopher  and  their  successors,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  find  out  who  lived  in  those  two  centuries,  the  followers 
became  confused,  and  the  whole  attempt  stopped.'  The  final 
solution  struck  at  seems  to  have  been  that  Sur6svadLcharya 
lived  800  years,  while  the  philosopher  lived  only  32.  This 
may  be  a  mistake  for  80  years,  and  assuming  that  such  was  the 
case,  we  find  that  Sri  Sankar^charya  fiourished  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century  A.  0. 

The  other  dif&culty  is  that  the  usual  verses  of  salutation  of  the. 
Advaitees  point  to  Padmap&da,  H&st&malaka,  Tanthr6tak4charya, 
and  Y4rtikak&ra  (Sur6svarach&rva)  as  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  philosopher.  Visvarupacharya  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
last  named,  and  is  quite  a  different  person. 

1.  This  ia  from  H.  H.  Eristnarajawndayar's  (the  late  Maharaja  of  Mysore)* 
'  Aslitdththarasataniindyali'  or  the  108  names  of  the  last  Gum  of  Sringeii  Mutt. 

2.  Mr.  Bice  in  QcLzetteer  of  Mysore,  Vol.  I,  sajs  he  obtained  his  list  from  the 
Sringeri  Mutt,  and  his  names  quite  agree  with  mine,  except  that  the  immediate 
sucoesaor  of  the  philosopher  is  in  his  list  *  Snr^syar^  Ch&rya'  and  in  mine  '  Visvartlpa.' 

Adyab  Oriental  Library,   \  N.  Bhashta  Charta. 

September  1889.  J 

{To  be  continued,) 
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"  INFIDEL  BOB.'' 

fContmued  from  page  72,) 

IN  a  former  article  we  have  listened  to  Colonel  IngersoU  as  lie 
described  his  personal  feelings  and  his  platform,  and  no  doubt 
the  reader  has  already  perceived  that  we  were  right  in  saying  that 
IngersoU  does  a  good  deal  more  than  attack  the  prevailing  theo* 
logical  ideas.  Through  his  speeches  and  writings  there  runs  a 
vein  of  religious  sentiment,  which  is,  in  fact,  none  other  than  that 
which  shines  through  the  teachings  of  Theosophy.  He  seems  to 
hear  a  faint  echo  of  the  Wisdom  Religion,  towards  whose  grand 
religious  philosophy  his  intuitions  are  continually  drawing  him, 
but  against  which  intuitions  he  constantly  fights,  not  understand- 
ing their  meaning.  But,  at  the  same  time,  IngersoU  who  laughs  at 
Theological  fetishes  has  an  idol  of  his  own,  to  which  he  is  ever 
ready  to  ^'  make  pujah"  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  which  he 
apparently  credits  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  personal  God. 
That  idol  is  "  Science."  Science,  as  the  term  is  commonly  under- 
stood, is  composed  of  the  existing  sciences.  Not  very  long  ago 
*' Science"  did  not  comprehend  Electricity  or  Magnetism.  At 
present  it  does  not  take  m  several  subjects  which  are  objects  of 
study  to  many  people,  and  which  appear  to  be  governed  by  law, 
Uke  everything  else  in  the  universe.  If  Colonel  IngersoU  used  the 
term  '^  Science"  so  as  to  include  both  actual  and  possible  sciences 
•—a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  nature,  whether  known  or  unknown 
to  us  at  present,  and  whether  visible  or  invisible  to  our  ordinary 
vision, — ^no  one  would  wish  to  interfere  with  his  private  devotions  ; 
but  he  frequently  speaks  of  God  Science  as  if  he  understood  thereby 
modem  science,  which  modem  scientists  themselves  are  generally 
the  first  to  acknowledge  to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
its  own  subject-matter,  and  to  leave  out  of  consideration  a  host  of 
most  interesting  subjects  which  are,  and  always  have  been,  matters 
of  enquiry  among  men. 

Were  an  idol  wanted  to  replace  "  Religion,"  Philosophy  would  bo 
a  better  one  than  Science  as  the  word  is  now  understood;  but 
Philosophy  is  out  of  fashion  with  this  generation,  and  Science  (with 
a  big  S)  is  the  name  by  which  we  conjure.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  Philosophy,  Science  and  Ethics  compose  a  trinity, 
whose  unity  is  none  other  than  the  Wisdom  Religion.  A 
student  of  the  Wisdom  Religion  is  at  present  caUed  a  Theosophist, 
and  a  man  may  be  a  Theosophist  without  caUing  himself  one,  and 
be  a  student  of  the  Wisdom  Religion  without  taowing  it  by  that 
name ;  and  to  some  extent  this  seems  to  be  the  position  of  Colonel 
IngersoU.  His  own  strong  reason  and  true  intuition  have  enabled 
him  to  arrive  at  a  perception  of  what  Theosophists  call  Karma ; 
his  ideas  of  universal  life,  and  of  the  grand  unity  of  all  things  and 
icomplete  comprehensiveness  of  nature,  are  purely  theosophical ; 
and  ne  seems  to  have  a  perception,  somewhat  hazy  perhaps,  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  Dbfty,  and  A  Deity  or  The  Deity, 
— ^the  former  being  a  necessity  of  philosophy  and  even  of  science, 
the  latter  being  postulates  of  Theology.  We  shaU  now,  by 
quotations  from  some  of  Colonel  IngersoU's  lectures  and  pamphlets. 
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endeavour    to  prove  our    assertion  that    lie    is    naturally    and 
constitutionally  a  TheosopHist. 


He  defines  Philosophy  thus  : — 

What  is  Philosophy  ?  It  is  to  account  for  phenomena  by  which 
we  are  surrounded — that  is,  to  find  the  hidden  cord  that  unites 
everything.** 

Our  knowledge  is,  unfortunately  very  small  : — 

Can  any  man  have  the  egotism  to  say  that  he  has  found  it  all 
out?  No.  Every  man  who  has  thought,  knows  not  only  how  little 
he  knows,  but  how  little  every  other  human  being  knows,  and  how 
i^orant,  after  all,  the  world  must  be.* 

The  ignorant  are  conceited  ;  the  learned  are  humble  : — 

The  more  a  man  knows  the  more  liberal  he  is ;  the  less  a  man 
knows  the  more  bigoted  he  is.  The  less  a  man  knows  the  more 
certain  he  is  that  he  knows  it,  and  the  more  a  man  knows  the  bet- 
ter satisfied  he  is  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant.  Great  knowledge  is 
philosophic,  and  little,  narrow,  contemptible  knowledge  is  bigoted 
and  hateful.** 

He  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  things  :— 

It  is  argued  that  somebody  must  have  made  this  world.  Again 
I  reply  I  don't  know.  But  I  imagine  that  the  indestructible  can- 
not be  created.  What  would  you  make  it  of  ?  "  Oh,  nothing  !'* 
Well,  it  strikes  me  that  nothing,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  raw 
material,  is  a  decided  failure.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
force  apart  from  matter,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  matter  apart 
from  force.  I  cannot  conceive  of  force  somewhere  without  acting 
upon  something ;  because  force  must  be  active,  or  it  is  not  force ; 
and  if  it  has  no  matter  to  act  upon,  it  ceases  to  be  force.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  smallest  atom  of  matter  staying  together  without 
force." 

Of  a  First  Cause^  as  distinguished  from  "  the  Eternal  Cause^^  he 
says  ;— 

We  grow  up  with  our  conditions,  and  you  cannot  imagine  a  first 
cause.  Why  ?  Every  cause  has  an  effect.  Strike  your  hands 
together ;  they  feel  warm.  The  effect  becomes  a  cause  instantly, 
and  that  cause  produces  another  effect,  and  the  effect  another 
cause ;  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  cause  until  there  was  an 
effect.  Because  until  there  was  an  effect,  nothing  had  been  caused ; 
until  something  had  been  caused,  I  am  positive  there  was  no  cause. 
Now  you  cannot  conceive  of  a  last  effect,  because  the  last  effect 
of  which  you  cannot  think  will  in  turn  become  a  cause,  and  that 
cause  produce  another  effect.  And  as  you  cannot  think  of  a  last 
effect,  you  cannot  think  of  a  first  cause ;  it  is  not  thinkable  by  the 
human  mind.^ 

The  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of  an  extrarcosmic  Deity  he 
states  thus  : — 

To  put  a  God  back  of  the  universe,  compels  us  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed  except  this  God :  that  thi« 
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God  had  lived  from  eternity  in  an  infinite  vacnum,  and  in  absolute 
idleness.  The  mind  of  every  thoughtful  man  is  forced  to  one  of 
these  two  conclusions ;  either  that  the  universe  is  self -existent^  or 
that  it  was  created  by  a  self-existent  being.  To  my  mind,  there 
are  far  more  difficulties  in  the  second  hypothesis  than  in  the  first." 
What  is  called  ^^  Law/'  is  not  an  entity  and  cannot  be  a  cause  : — 

Let  it  be  understood  that  by  the  term  law  is  meant  the  same 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance  predicated  of 
all  facts  springing  from  like  conditions.  Law  is  a  fact — not  a 
cause.  It  is  a  fact  that  like  conditions  produce  like  results ;  this 
fact  is  law.  When  we  say  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by  law, 
we  mean  that  this  fact,  called  law,  is  incapable  of  change — that 
it  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  the  same  inexorable,  immutable 
Fact,  inseparable  from  all  phsenomena.  Law,  in  this  sense,  was 
not  enacted  or  made.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  as 
it  is.     That  which  necessarily  exists  has  no  Creator." 

Neither  does  the  term  '^  Law"  imply  a  personal  Law-giver  : — 

Mr.  Black  probably  thinks  that  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
rocks  and  clouds  was  created  by  law ;  that  parallel  lines  fail  to 
unite  only  because  it  is  illegal ;  that  diameter  and  circumference 
could  have  been  so  made  that  it  would  be  a  greater  distance  across 
than  around  a  circle ;  that  a  straight  line  could  inclose  a  triangle 
if  not  prevented  by  law,  and  that  a  little  legislation  could  make  it 
possible  for  two  bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time." 

He  describes  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Law"  : — 

It  is  not  the  cause,  neither  is  it  the  result  of  phenomena.  The 
fact  of  succession  and  resemblance,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  thing 
happening  under  the  same  conditions,  is  all  we  mean  by  law.  No 
one  can  conceive  a  law  existing  apart  from  matter,  or  controlling 
matter,  any  more  than  he  can  understand  the  eternal  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  motion  apart  from  substance.^ 

The  law  of  cuusation  is  of  universal  application  ;— 

Each  thing  is  a  necessary  link  in  an  infinite  chain ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  this  chain  being  broken  even  for  one  instant.  Back  of 
the  simplest  monera  there  is  a  cause,  and  back  of  that  another,  and 
so  on,  it  seems  to  me,  forever.  In  my  philosophy  I  postulate 
neither  beginning  nor  ending." 

What  a  '^  Good  Ood"  would  be  like  : — 

I  insist  that,  if  there  is  an  infinitely  good  and  wise  God,  he  be- 
holds with  pity  the  misfortunes  of  his  children.  I  insist  that  such 
a  God  would  know  the  mists,  the  clouds,  the  darkness  enveloping 
the  human  mind.  He  would  know  how  few  stars  are  visible  in  the 
intellectual  sky.  His  pity,  not  his  wrath,  would  be  excited  by  the 
efforts  of  his  blind  children,  groping  in  the  night  to  find  the  cause 
of  things,  and  endeavouring,  through  their  tears,  to  see  some  dawn 
of  hope.  Pilled  with  awe  by  their  surroundings,  by  fear  of  the 
unknown,  he  would  know  that  when,  kneeling,  they  poured  out 
their  gratitude  to  some  unseen  power,  even  to  a  visible  idol,  it 
was^  in  fact,  intended  for  him.    An  infinitely  good  beings  had  he 
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the  power,  would  answer  the   reasonable  prayer   of  an  honest 
savage^  even  when  addressed  to  wood  and  stone.^^ 

Elsewhere  he  says  ;-- • 

I  believe  that  the  poor  savage  who  kneels  down  and  prays  to  a 
stuffed  snake — sprays  that  his  little  children  may  recover  from  the 
fever — ^is  honest,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  God  would  answer 
his  prayer  if  he  could,  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  wisdom,  because 
the  poor  savage  was  doing  the  best  he  could,  and  no  one  can  do 
any  better  than  that.* 

After  quoting  JahovaWs  malignant  jealoiisy  of  other  gods,  he 
says : — 

Contrast  this  with  the  words  put  by  the  Hindu  poet  into  the 
moutli  of  Brahma  :  ^'  I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind.  They  who 
honestly  worship  other  gods  involuntarily  worship  me.  I  am  he 
that  partaketh  of  all  worship.  I  am  the  reward  of  worship."  How 
perfectly  sublime  !  Let  me  read  it  to  you  again  :  "  I  am  the  same  to 
aU  mankind.  They  who  honestly  worship  other  gods  involuntarily 
worship  me.  I  am  he  that  partaketh  of  all  worship.  I  am  the 
reward  of  worship."  Compare  these  passages.  The  first  is  a  dun- 
g^eon,  which  cruel  hands  nave  daubed  with  jealous  slime.  The 
other  is  like  the  dome  of  the  firmament,  inlaid  with  constellations.^ 

He  thus  distinguishes  between  Jehovah  and  a  *'  Supreme  Being*' : — 

And  here,  let  me  say  once  for  all,  that  when  I  speak  of  God,  I 
mean  the  being  described  by  Moses :  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews. 
There  may  be  for  aught  I  know,  somewhere  in  the  unknown  shore- 
less vast,  some  being  whose  dreams  are  constellations  and  within 
whose  thought  the  infinite  exists.  About  this  being,  if  such  a  one 
exists,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  He  has  written  no  books,  inspired 
no  barbarians,  required  no  worship,  and  has  prepared  no  hell  in 
which  to  bum  the  honest  seeker  after  truth.» 

In  another  lecture  he  says  : — 

There  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  upon  the  shore  of  the  eternal 
Tast,  some  being  whose  very  thought  is  the  constellation  of  those 
numberless  stars.  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  there  is  he  has  never 
written  a  Bible;  he  has  never  been  in  favor  of  slavery;  he  has 
never  advocated  polygamy,  and  he  has  never  told  the  murderer  to 
sheathe  his  dagger  in  the  dimpled  breast  of  a  babe." 

Of  Spinoza's  idea  of  God  he  says  ;— 

To  him  the  universe  was  one.  The  infinite  embraced  the  all. 
That  all  was  God.  He  was  right,  the  universe  is  all  there  is,  and 
if  God  does  not  exist  in  the  universe  he  exists  nowhere.* 

Ingersoll  recv/rs  frequently  to  this  idea  of  God,  which  is  the  theoso- 
phical  one,  showing  thai  it  is  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of  thinkers, 
both  ancient  and  modem.    For  instance  he  says  ofHaeckel  :— 

Bejecting  all  the  puerile  ideas  of  a  personal  creator,  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  adopt  the  noble  words  of  Bruno :  "  A  spirit  exists 
in  all  things,  and  no  body  is  so  small  but  it  contains  a  part  of  the 
divine  substance  within  itself,  and  by  which  it  is  animated."  He 
has  endeavoured — and  I  think  with  complete  success-— to  show 
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that  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  the  creator  of 
anything.  There  is  no  more  a  personal  creator  than  there  is  a 
personal  destroyer  " 

Of  Humboldt  he  says  : — 

The  object  of  this  illustrions  man  was  to  comprehend  the 
phasnomena  of  physical  objects  in  their  general  connexion,  and 
to  represent  nature  as  one  great  whole,  moved  and  animated  by 
internal  forces." 

Ingersoll  seems  to  catch  an  intuitive  glimpse  of  the  great  beings 
behind  the  scene  : — 

In  accordance  with  a  law  not  fully  comprehended  he  (Humboldt) 
was  a  production  of  his  time.  Great  men  do  not  live  alone ;  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  great;  they  are  the  instruments  used*  to 
accomplish  the  tendencies  of  their  generation;  they  fulfil  the 
prophecies  of  their  age.... Great  men  seem  to  be  part  of  the  infinite, 
brothers  of  the  mountains  and  the  seas.*^ 

Se  lays  a  very  big  task  upon  the  shoulders  of  "  Science"  : — 

Nearly  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  the 
same  idea  entertained  by  Humboldt,  but  most  of  them  in  a  dim 
and  confused  way.  There  was,  however,  a  general  belief  among 
the  intelligent,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  law,  and  that  there 
really  exists  a  connexion  between  all  facts,  or  that  all  facts  are 
simply  the  different  aspects  of  a  general  fact,  and  that  the  task  of 
science  is  to  discover  this  connexion,  to  comprehend  this  general 
fact,  or  to  announce  the  laws  of  things.* 

He  tells  us  what  is  the  modem  conception  of  the  Universe : — 

What  is  the  modem  conception  of  the  universe  f  The  modem 
conception  is  that  the  universe  always  has  been  and  forever  will  be. 
The  modern  conception  of  the  universe  is  that  it  embraces  within  its 
infinite  arms  all  matter,  all  spirit,  all  forms  of  force,  all  that  is, 
all  that  has  been,  all  that  can  be.^^ 

Is  this  not  the  idea  of  Parabrahm  .?— 

The  universe  is  all  there  is.  It  is  both  subject  and  object ; 
contemplator  and  contemplated ;  creator  and  created ;  destroyer 
and  destroyed ;  preserver  and  preserved,  and  within  itself  are  all 
causes,  modes,  motions,  and  effects." 

The  idea  of  the  supernatural  upsets  all  our  conceptions  : — 

The  moment  that  the  idea  is  abandoned  that  all  is  natural; 
that  all  phsenomena  are  the  necessary  links  in  the  endless  chain 
of  being,  the  conception  of  history  becomes  impossible.  With 
the  ghosts  the  present  is  not  the  child  of  the  past,  nor  the  mother 
of  the  future.  In  the  domain  of  religion  all  is  chance,  accident 
and  caprice.* 

Then  is  no  ''  blind  agency  of  Nature"  ;— 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  the  sport  of  accident,  or  that  I  may 
be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  blind  agency  of  Nature,    There  i«  no 

*  "Used"  by  whom,  since  there  ia  no  personal  God?— By  the  MahAtma» and 

Chohans  fSd, 
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accident^  and  there  is  no  agency.  Tbat  which  happens  must 
happen.  The  present  is  the  cbild  of  all  the  past^  the  mother  of 
all  the  fntare.37 

Stilly  this  negation  of  blind  agency  does  not  mean  belief  in  the 
Supernatural : — 

To  account  for  anything  by  snpemataral  agencies  is^  in  fact^  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know.  Theology  is  not  what  we  know  about 
God,  but  what  we  do  not  know  about  Nature.* 

Though  not  knowing  everything,  we  know  some  xcseful  things  : — 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  circumnavigated  everything  and  to 
have  solved  all  difficulties^  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
love  men  than  to  fear  gods ;  that  it  is  grander  and  nobler  to  think 
and  investigate  for  yourself  than  repeat  a  creed.  We  are  satisfied 
that  there  can  be  but  little  liberty  on  earth  while  men  worship  a 
tyrant  in  heaven.* 

We  are  surrounded  by  marvels  and  mysteries  :— 

We  know  of  no  end  to  the  development  of  man.  We  cannot 
unravel  the  infinite  complications  of  matter  and  force.  The  history 
of  one  monad  is  as  unknown  as  that  of  the  universe ;  one  drop  of 
water  is  as  wonderful  as  all  the  seas ;  one  leaf,  as  all  the  forests ; 
^nd  one  grain  of  sand,  as  all  the  stars.^ 

Of  the  mystery  of  Matter  he  says  ;— 

You  say,  ah  I  this  is  materialism  !  this  is  the  doctrine  of  matter  f 
What  is  matter  ?  I  take  a  handful  of  earth  in  my  hands,  and  into 
that  dust  I  put  seeds,  and  arrows  from  the  eternal  quiver  of  the 
«an  smite  it,  and  the  seeds  grow  and  bud  and  blossom,  and  fill  the 
air  with  perfume  in  my  sight.  Do  you  understand  that  ?  Do  you 
understand  how  this  dust  and  these  seeds  and  that  light  and  this 
moisture  produced  that  bud  and  that  flower  and  that  perfume  ?  Do 
you  understand  thalf  any  better  than  you  do  the  production  of 
thought  f  Do  you  understand  that  any  better  than  you  do  a 
clream  ?  Do  you  understand  that  any  better  than  you  do  the 
thoughts  of  love  that  you  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  you  adore  ? 
Can  you  explain  it  ?  Can  you  tell  what  matter  is  ?  Have  you  the 
slightest  conception  ?  Yet  you  talk  about  matter  as  though  you 
were  acqainted  with  its  origin:  as  though  you  had  compelled, 
with  clenched  hands,  the  very  rocks  to  give  up  the  secret  of  exis- 
tence !  Do  you  know  what  force  is  ?  Can  you  account  for  molecular 
BCtion  ?  Are  you  familiar  with  chemistry  ?  Can  you  account  for  the 
loves  and  the  hatreds  of  the  atoms  ?  Is  there  not  something  in 
matter  that  for  ever  eludes  you  ?  Can  you  tell  what  matter  really 
is  ?  Before  you  cry  materialism,  you  had  better  find  what  matter  is-* 

Maiter  and  Force  are  eternal : — 

Matter  and  the  universe  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  There  is  just  as  much  matter  in  the  universe  to-day  as 
there  ever  was,  and  as  there  ever  will  be ;  there  is  just  as  much 
force  and  just  as  much  energy  as  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  be ; 
but  it  is  continually  taking  different  shapes  or  forms ;  one  day  it 
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is  a  man,  another  day  it  is  an  animal,  another  day  it  is  earth, 
another  day  it  is  metal^  another  day  it  is  gas — it  gains  nothing 
and  it  loses  nothing.* 

The  clergy  tdll  have  a  bad  time  when  universal  law  is  recognized : — 

When  we  abandon  the  doctrine  that  some  infinite  being  created 
matter  and  force,  and  enacted  a  code  of  laws  for  their  govern- 
ment, the  idea  of  interference  will  be  lost.  The  real  priest  will 
then  be,  not  the  month-piece  of  some  pretended  deity,  but  the  in- 
terpreter of  nature.  From  that  moment  the  church  ceases  to 
exist.  The  tapers  will  die  out  upon  the  dusty  altar ;  the  moths 
will  eat  the  fading  velvet  of  pulpit  and  pew ;  the  Bible  will  take 
its  place  with  the  Shastras,  Puranas,  Yedas,  Eddas,  Sagas  and 
Korans,  and  the  fetters  of  a  degrading  faith  will  fall  from  the 
minds  of  men.* 

We  are  all  parts  of  the  Deity,  if  we  only  knew  it : — 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  old  story  from  the  sufi  f  There 
was  a  man  who  for  seven  years  did  every  act  of  good,  every  kind 
of  charity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  he  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  gate  of  Heaven  and  knocked.  A  voice  cried,  "  Who  is 
there  ?"  He  cried,  "  Thy  servant,  0  Lord*' ;  and  the  gate  was 
shut.  Seven  other  years  he  did  every  good  work,  and  again 
mounted  the  three  steps  to  Heaven  and  knocked.  The  voice  cried, 
"Who  is  there?''  He  answered,  " Thy  slave,  0  God" ;  and  the 
gates  were  shut.  Seven  other  years  he  did  every  good  deed,  and 
again  mounted  the  steps  to  Heaven,  and  the  voice  said  :  "  Who  is 
there  ?"  He  replied,  "  Thyself,  0  God" ;  and  the  gates  wide  open 
flew.  Is  there  anything  in  our  religion  so  warm  or  so  beautiful  as 
that  ?  Compare  that  story  from  a  Pagan  with  the  Presbyterian 
religion  I** 

The  whole  Universe  is  one  living  fact : — 

I  love  to  think  of  the  whole  universe  together  as  one  eternal 
fact.  I  love  to  think  that  everything  is  alive ;  that  crystallization 
itself  is  a  step  toward  joy.  I  love  to  think  that  when  a  bud  bursts 
into  blossom  it  feels  a  thrill.  I  love  to  have  the  universe  full  of 
feeling  and  full  of  joy,  and  not  full  of  simple  dead,  inert  matter, 
managed  by  an  old  bachelor  for  all  eternity." 

The  tale  the  sea  tells  to  each  differs  from  one  to  another  : — 

A  man  looks  at  the  sea,  and  the  sea  says  something  to  him.  An- 
other man  looks  at  the  same  sea,  and  the  sea  tells  another  story  to 
him.  The  sea  cannot  tell  the  same  story  to  any  two  human  beings. 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  Nature,  from  a  pebble  to  a  constellation, 
that  tells  the  same  story  to  any  two  human  beings.  It  depends 
upon  the  man's  experience,  his  intellectual  development,  and  what 
chord  of  memory  it  touches.  One  looks  upon  the  sea  and  is  filled 
with  grief ;  another  looks  upon  it  and  laughs.' 

The  revelations  of  nature  are  personal : — 

The  revelations  of  nature  depend  upon  the  individual  to  whom 
they  are  revealed,  or  by  whom  they  are  discovered.     And  the 
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extent  of  tke  revelation  or  discovery  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
intellectoal  and  moral  development  of  tihe  person  to  whom,  or  by 
whom^  ihe  revelation  or  discovery  is  made.^ 

Owr  common  objective  world  is  really  a  different  subject  toorld 
peculiar  to  each : — 

The  world  is  to  each  man  according  to  each  man.  It  takes  the 
world  as  it  really  is  and  each  man  to  make  each  man's  world  .*^ 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  secondrhand  revelations  :— 

If  God  intends  to  make  a  revelation  to  me  He  has  to  make  it  to 
me  through  my  brain  and  my  reasoning.  He  cannot  make  a  reve- 
latioa  to  anotlier  man  for  me.  The  other  man  will  have  God'a 
word  for  it,  bnt  I  will  only  have  that  man's  word  for  it.  As  that 
man  has  been  dead  for  several  thousand  years,  and  as  I  don't 
know  what  his  repntation  was  for  traUi  and  veracity  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood  in  which  he  lived,  I  will  wait  for  the  Lord  to  speak 

R.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HINDU  DAILY  PRATERS  AND  SUPPLICATIONS. 

THE  daily  Hinda  pr^ers  and  supplications  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Sandhya  Vandanam  eakd  Nitydnushtdndm.  The  word 
Sandhyd  is  derived  from  the  word  Sandhi,  which  means  a  meeting ; 
it  is  the  meeting  of  two  periods  of  time,  viz.,  day  and  night.  Hence, 
Sandhya  corresponds  to  the  English  word  tvnlightj  which  occurs 
both  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset.  The  word  Vandanam  means  adora* 
tion  or  prayers.  Therefore,  the  compound  word,  Sandhyd  Vandanam, 
signifies  twilight  adorations  or  prayers.  These  prayers  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Nitydnushtdnam  or  daily  supplications,  be- 
cause they  mtAst  be  offered  up  every-day,  as  a  matter  of  strict  duty, 
by  every  Aryan,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  In  other 
words,  they  are  Nityakarmas,  or  compulsory  duties,  and  are  not 
Naimiitika  Karmas,  or  optional  duties.  Some  Smritis  or  religioua 
laws  ordain  the  performance  of  Mddhydhnika  Sandhyds  or  noon, 
prayer,  and  thus  the  word  Sandhi  is  extended  in  its  meaning  and 
ifl  i4)pUed  to  the  change  from  midday  to  afternoon.  The  man£ktory 
wcnus  of  the  Vedas  axe  i-^"  Aharahassandhyd  mupdsitd,"  which 
mean;  The  twilight  prayers  must  be  performed  every  day.  The 
selectaon  of  the  time  of  twilight  for  these  prayers  seems  to  be 
appropriate,  because  it  is  then  that  almost  everything  in  nature  is, 
more  or  lessj  in  a  state  of  sdnti  or  rest,  which  greatly  contributes 
to  oonoeatration  of  mind.  As  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
Snana  or  ablation  must  be  performed  before  Sandhy&  Yandana. 

*  Tlie  nambers  attached  to  the  aboye  quotations  refer  to  the  following  leotnres  and 
pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  now  out  of  print  :-~4,  Ghosts.  6,  Defenoe  of  Free- 
thought.  7,  Some  Beasons  Why.  14,  ProTidenoe,  a  Baply  to  the  Freaohers.  18, 
Oxthodoz  Theology.  19,  How  man  makes  Gods.  90,  Law,  not  God ;  or  the 
Hessage  of  Humboldt.  21,  Is  all  the  Bible  Inspired  ?  22,  Mistakes  of  Hoses.  28 
Intelleotual  development.  24,  Which  Way  ?  25,  SaTiours  of  the  World.  26,  Chineie 
G«d«    27|  Fa/ot  aud  FUth.    28,  Heresy  and  Heretios.    29;  Gods. 
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The  Prdtaa  Sandhya  or  morning  prayer  expresses  grafcitnde  to 
the  Supreme  Being  for  past  acts  of  giuce^  beseeches  forgiveness 
for  sins  committed  during  the  previous  nighty  and  prays  for  farther 
acts  of  divine  grsxie.  It  must  be  performed  just  before  sunrise^ 
when  some  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Madhyahnika  Sandhya 
or  midday  prayer  similarly  expresses  gratitude  to  God  and  prays 
for  rain  to  purify  and  fructify  the  earth;  it  also  beseeches  Gfod  to 
purify  the  heart  of  the  devotee  from  all  sins  and  evil  acts.  The 
best  time  for  performing  it  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  the 
place.  Say  am  Safidhya  or  evening  prayer  expi'esseg  sentiments 
similar  to  those  of  the  morning  prayer  and  asks  forgiveness  for 
sins  committed  during  the  day-time.  It  must  be  performed  in  the 
evening  just  before  sunset,  when  no  star  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Hence,  gratitude  and  benevolence  form  the  two  leading 
features  of  these  Aryan  prayers.  "  There  oan  be  no  doubt,*'  says 
an  eminent  modern  writer  '^  that  the  whole  process  o£  devotion 
which  the  Aryans  observed  is  conducive  to  the  preservation  <rf 
health,  to  the  invigoration  of  mind,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
psychic  powers." 

There  is  a  misconception  regarding  the  object  of  worship  in  San- 
dhy&  Yandanam.  Many  foreigners  and  even  some  Aryans  are 
nnder  the  false  impression  that  it  is  the  material  sun  that  is  adored 
by  the  Hindus.  The  fact  is,  as  the  sun  is  the  largest  and  brightest 
body  known  to  us,  as  he  is  the  great  giver  of  warmth  and  lights 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  of  both  animate  and 
inanimate  substances  in  the  world,  and  lastly  as  he  is  the  regulator 
of  time  in  a  remarkably  accurate  degree,  that  self-luminous  body 
was  chosen  by  the  great  Vedic  seers  of  antiquity  to  represent,  as 
a  '^  symbolic  conception,"  (to  use  the  words  of  that  great  modem 
metaphysician,  Herbert  Spencer,)  of  Pa/rabrdhma,  or  the  Supreme 
Spirit.  The  word  savita,  which  is  used  for  the  sun  in  Odyairi,  the 
essential  formula  of  the  Sandhya,  means  the  Orecdor  of  ike  Universe^ 
i,  e.,  the  Supreme  Being  or  God.  Again,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Prayer,  the  devotee  says  that  he  begins  BrahmakUrma,  which 
means  acts  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  {Brahma  Karma  samor 
rahhe).  Almost  in  the  very  middle  of  Sandhyfi.  Vandana,  there  is  a 
clear  text  which  seems  to  have  been  put  in  purposely  to  warn 
devotees  against  falsely  thinking  that  there  is  more  than  one 
Supreme  Spirit,  and  to  point  out  in  unmistakeable  language  that 
the  visible  sun  is  only  an  outward  sjrmbol  to  represent  God.  That 
text  is  the  following : — ^*  Asavadityo  Brahma/'  i.  e,,  Asau  adUyha 
Brahma :  That  sun  represents  the  Supreme*  Spirit.  The  morning 
Sandhya  is  symbolically  represented  as  Gayatrt  or  Bta}imi  SaJUi  or 
the  energy  of  Brahma,  the  personification  of  the  creative  prinoi- 
pie  of  the  Supreme  Spirit;  it  manifests  itself  as  possessing  Bakta 
varna  or  red  hue.  The  midday  Sandhya  is  symbdically  represented 
as  Savitri  or  Baudrt  Sahti  or  the  energy  of  Siva,  the  personification 
of  the  destructive  principle  of  Parabrahma  or  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
it  manifests  itself  as  possessing  Sukla  varna  or  white  color.  The 
evening  Sandhya  is  symbolically  represented  as  Saraswati  or  Fatsfc- 
navi  SaJcti  or  the  energy  of  Vishnu,  the  personification  of  the 
protective  principle  of  the  Supreme  Being;  it  manifests  itself  a3 
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possessing  Krishna  vama  or  black  color.  The  three  Sandhyas  thus 
stand  for  the  energies  of  the  Trimuriis,  Brahma,  Yishnui  and  Siva. 
The  union  of  these  three  energies  is  known  collectively  by. the 
name  of  Sandhya  Devi  or  the  energy  of  prayer.  This  collective 
energy  is  but  the  "  symbolic  conception"  of  Parabrahina  or  the 
Supreme  Spirit  as  represented  by  the  union  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
andt^ra. 

Although  certain  sects  of  Hinduism  differ  in  minor  details  iji 
Sandhya,  concerning  the  chanting  of  certain  Yedic  texts,  &c.,  yet 
all  sects  agfree  in  the  necessity  of  using  the  Quyatri  Mmntrti,  or  the 
sacred  text  of  Gayatri,  at  the  time  of  Arghya  Pradana,  or  the 
pouring  out  of  consecrated  water  three  times  in  adoration,  and 
also  at  the  time  oijapa  or  spiritual  meditation.  This  holy  text  is 
called  Veda  JajMni,  i.  a.,  iihe  mother  of  the  Yedae.  The  following 
elaborate  English  translation  of  it  shows  its  universal  character :«— 

•*  Aam, — the  ligkt  of  the  Tmiveree,  the  omniflcient  and  omnipreieint,  tJie  all 
containing/ift  whose  womb  move  all  the  orbs  of  heaven^  the  bmnipotent^.the 
self-effulgent,  from  whom  the  sun  and  etars  borrow  their  light,  whose  ki^owt 
ledge  is  perfect  and  immutable,  whose  glory  is  superlative,  who  is  deathless, 
the  life  of  life  and  dearer  than  life,  i/frho  gives  bliss  to  those  who  earnestly 
desire  it,  and  saves  from  all  calamities  his  genuine  devotees,  and  gives  thetn 
peace  aad  oomfort,  the  al intelligence,  who  keeps  in  order  and  harmoiiy  all 
and  each  bv  permeating  all  things,  on  whom  is  aependeh.t  all  that  e^iat-,  thei 
creator  ana  giver  of  all  glory,  the  illuminator  of  all  souls,  and  giver  of , every 
bliss,  who  is  worthy  to  be  embraced  ;  the  all-knowledge  and  aU-lu>lihcs8,-^ 
We  contemplate  and  worship  that  He  may  enlighten  our  intellect  aiid  con- 
science." 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  clear  that  prayer  to  God  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  every  Aryan  but  is  also  very  essential  to  all  men 
whose  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  Him  for  the  innumerable 
blessings  which  He  has  bestowed,  and  which  He  is  always  be- 
stowing, on  mankind  and  on  the  universe  in  general. 

{The  foregoing  is  the  Hindu  Tbact  Society's  EnglUh  Tract  No.  D, 
—Ed,) 
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III. — ^Pneumatological. 

The  Genesis  and  Evolution  of  Spirit. 

(Continued  from  page  1Z9.J  .  .    , 

EBOM  infantdne  beginnings,  from  child-like  curiosity,  from  a 
desire  to  reach  the  unknown  through  the  kno^n  in  J3n#jl^ 
things,  epr«aig  tiie  riper  impulse  of  inquiry  and  love  of  investiga- 
tkm,  that  slowly  developed  into  the  lat^  determination. to  wresi; 
her  eeei^s  from  Nature,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Being  an4 
learn  the  meaning  of  Life,  to  which  human  Science  owes  its  grig^t^ 

IJii^T  the  term  Sdeace.  are  inpl^^d,  with  the  approved  a^^ 
elaasified  reeulto  of  accumulated  etp^rienoe,  the  processes  through 
which;  that  experience  k^s  been  derived,  aAd  the  methods ^l^ywhq;^ 
it  has  heen  applied  to  facilitate  the  uses  of  life.  ;    ..        ;  ,^.{ 

.KftOTri^dgej^  g^yied.injbhrwwaysj.      ..    .  , ;  J-^z-.r 
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1 .  By  the  experience  of  \iie,  acquired  or  imparted. 

2.  By  an  experimental  examination  of  the  workings  of  natore. 

3.  Bj  a  reasoned  interpretation  and  an  extended  appIiGatioii 
of  the  sngffestive  results  of  those  workings. 

Practically  these  resolve  themselves  into  two  scientific  methods 
the  experimental  and  the  reflective. 

Consonantly  with  this  division  the  aims  of  science  are  two-fold : 
for,  while  experimental  science  devotes  its  efforts  to  promoting  the 
welfare  of  man^  reflective  science  suggests  to  him  the  meaning  and 
object  of  the  natural  order  of  Being  in  which  he  finds  himself^  and^ 
with  this^  the  significance  of  his  own  life. 

Hence  experimental  science  limits  its  researches  to  the  syste- 
matio  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  whereas  reflec- 
tive science  widens  these  researches  in  its  efforts^  by  dose  and 
accurate  reasoning  from  achieved  data,  to  pass  through  and  beyond 
the  same  phenomena  to  that  which  underlies  them. 

The  Experimental  Inquirer  carries  on  his  researches  by  ingeni- 
ou^  devised  and  carefully  conducted  experiments. 

The  Beflecting  Observer  seeks,  in  his  investigations,  by  intellec-* 
tual  analyses  for  logical  results. 

The  Experimental  Inquirer  in  prosecuting  his  researches  trusts 
entirely  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses  as  interpreted  by  his  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Beflecting  Observer  in  his  logical  investigations  relies  on 
the  testimony  of  his  intellectual  perceptions. 

The  Experimental  Inquirer  as  the  result  of  his  researohes  sees  a 
mere  ^nerative  progression  from  lower  to  higher  orders  of  Being, 
by  which  racial  advance  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  transient  indivi- 
duality. 

The  Reflecting  Observer  as  the  outcome  of  his  mental  analyses 
recognizes  an  unmanifested  energy  passing  through  manifested 
phenomena  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  order  of  Being. 

The  Experimental  Inquirer,  interpreting  the  results  of  patient 
research,  nas  determined  that  the  phenomena  of  nature — collec- 
tively considered  in  their  orderly  succession  as  constant  resultants 
of  similar  antecedents — depend  upon,  are  governed  by,  and  are 
the  outcome  and  expression  of  certain  definite  laws.  jRnt  unwil- 
ling to  admit  these  laws  as  potencies,  declares  that  they  merely  set 
forth  the  order  and  sequence  of  the  workings  of  the  Kosmos. 

The  Beflecting  Observer,  pondering  on  the  collectivity  of  the 
same  phenomena,  sees  in  this  orderly  succession  evidence  of  an 
energizinsp  cause  working  in  a  methodical  way  towards  a  predeter- 
mine ana  definite  result. 

The  Experimental  Inquirer,  unable  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
mnd  presence  of  anything  as  underlying  the  workings  of  nature, 
admits  that  the  knowledge  of  primary  causes  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  methods  of  investigation  and  therefore  outside  the  range 
of  his  research.  Were  he  content  to  keep  his  deductimis  strictly 
within  the  lines  laid  down  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  limits 
of  physical  inquiry,  no  possible  issue  could  be  raised  between 
hinuieif  and  the  Beflecting  Observer.  Each  of  the  siefeer  sciences 
would  then  have  its  own  special  sphere  of  exploration  and  methods 
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of  examination.  Either  would  be  able  to  make  important  augges- 
iioBS,  and  even  to  give  valaable  aid  to  the  other,  while  both 
parsaed  their  several  independent  cotttiBes.  Bat  unfortnnatelj  the 
lixperimental  Inquirer  refuses  to  recognize  that  his  inability  to 
discover  the  inducing  cause  of  transitional  phenomena  simply 
indicates  the  inadequacy  of  his  methods,  and  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  passing  by  the  processes  he  uses  beyond  the 
phenomena  to  that  which  may  be  manifesting  its  presence  throngh 
them.  Hence,  instead  of  admitting  the  possible  action  of  an 
undetectable  directing  agency,  he  rejects  the  logical  inference  of 
an  intervening  energy ;  and  does  this  because  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledge a  volitional  evolution  through,  a  providential  over-ruling  in, 
and  an  intelligential  control  of  the  Universe — ^for  so  to  allow  would 
be  to  recognise  the  possible  existence  of  an  undemonstrable 
developing  Something  to  which,  under  whatever  designation,  the 
attributes  of  Spirit  must  be  imputed. 

And  yet— even  while  confessing  his  powerlessness  to  discover  a 
First  Cause,  and  although  at  the  same  time  indignantly  denying 
the  existence  of  Spirit  as  a  volitional  agency  acting  upon  and 
through  nature — the  Experimental  Inquirer  finds  that  he  cannot 
advance  a  single  step  in  his  attempts  to  explain  things  as  they 
are  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  working  cause  and  of  a 
material  in,  on  and  through  which  that  cause  works.  These  he 
has,  for  convenience,  been  in  the  habit  of  terming  Force  and  Matter. 
But  he  has  never  been  able  to  separate  either  from  the  phenomena 
to  account  for  which  their  assumed  interaction  has  been  found 
necessary.  Has  never  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
the  one  apart  from  the  other,  or  from  the  phenomena,  they  were 
supposed  adequate  conjointly  to  produce.  Hence  still  further  to 
simplify  his  position,  he  is  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  inducing 
Force  in  the  induced  movement,  and  to  regara  Matter  and  Motion 
as  his  penultimate,  matter  in  motion  as  his  ultimate  principle. 

But  so  to  conclude  is  to  evade  the  initial  difficulty,  for  motion  is 
a  consequence  before  it  becomes  a  cause :  so  that  the  effects  it 
produces  are  attributable  to  the  inciting  cause  of  the  motion, 
whatever  that  cause  may  have  been — whether  physical  or 
TolitionaL 

Thus  the  Experimental  Inquirer,  unable  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  first  cause,  and  unwilling  to  accept  what  he  cannot  demon* 
strate,  fails  absolutely  to  solve  the  mjrstery  of  Being  and  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  Life,  and  this  is  why  to  him  it  has  no 
meaning— save  as  a  transient  condition  and  relation. 

But  to  hold  that  the  initiation  of  the  natural  order  is  veiled  in  an 
impsnetraUe  mystery,  while  maintaining  that  the  existence  of  an 
nndeteetable  firat  cause  cannot  be  allowed,  is  to  admit  that  thd 
problem  of  Creation  is  insoluble,  and  yet  this  admission  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  inference  that  things  always  have  been  and 
probabty^  alway«  will  be  what  they  now  are,  as  r^rards  the  visible 
cpemtions  of  nature ;  and  thwef ore  that,  as  the  apparent  result  of 
att  indeterminate  working,  they  cannot  have  a  determinate  aim. 

Kow  BQoh  a  view  brings  the  Bxperimental  Inquirer  face  to  face 
with  a  dilemma  which  caimot  be  evaded.    For  under  it  he  must 
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either  give  ap  Lis  favourite  doctrine  of  progressive  evolutioiij  and 
80  renounce  the  very  foundations  of  his  advancing  science^  or  else 
acknowledge  that  an  undemonstrable  cause  has  consecutively  pro- 
duced organic  out  of  inorganic  Existence^  volitional  and  intelJeo- 
tual  out  of  instructive  Being,  a  higher  out  of  a  lower  order  of 
Life.  And  yet  so  to  admit  is  to  allow  that,  Force  as  well  ad 
Matter,  that  Force  and  Matter  are,  in  phenomenal  and  manifested 
existence,  passing  through  a  progressive  evolution  in  which  Force 
(under  whatever  designation)  develops  that  it  may  be  itself  deve* 
loped. 

Such  an  admission,  unavoidable  in  the  position  he  is  seeking  to 
establish,  brings  the  Experimental  Inquirer  into  a  difficulty  which 
must  eventually  cause  him  to  ask  if  only  of  himself-— what  is  tkid 
inducing,  this  compelling  cause,  this  energizing  Force  ffomf  the 
recognition  of  the  necessary  existence  of  which  I  cannol  escape 
without  renouncing  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  science  I  uphold  ? 
What  is  this  something,  indistinguishable  from  Nothing,  which  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  subject  of  the  progressiTo  evolution  on 
which  the  intellectually  deduced  but  undemonstrable  orderly 
advance  of  nature  depends?  In  what  would  this  inconceivable 
Something,  gradually  developed  by  evolution,  and  endowed  BUOoe&* 
sively  with  instinct,  volition,  intelligence  and  reason,  diffe>r  trotA 
Spirit,  whose  existence  I  have  hitherto  denied  ?  Why  should  I  not 
allow  that  Force  is  undeveloped  Spirit — Spirit  which  has  »ot 
attained  to  perception^  volition  and  intelligence  f  Why  should  I 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  Spirit  is  but  Force  which  by  pro<5esd 
of  evolution  has  acquired  perception  and  volition,  and  in  its  highei* 
phases  an  advancing  intelligence  ?  My  theory  of  natural  evolutioii 
rests,  after  all,  on  a  presumption  which  is  incapable  of  direct  p90K>f; 
why  should  not  the  orderly  working  of  nature  be  as  good  evidence 
of  an  orderly  Worker — of  a  Worker  working  from  within,  not  from 
without — ^as  the  orderly  outcome  of  that  working,  oonsecUtivety 
studied,  is-  held  to  be  of  a  determinate  orderly  evolution  ? 


To  deny  the  possible  existence  of  Spirit,  as  developed  Force, 
while  admitting  the  necessary  existence  of  a  Force,  as  afn  iudiici> 
ing  cause,  and  with  this  its  consecutive,  that  is  spontaneous 
action  in  the  evolution  of  form-^for  oonsecntive  becomes  spon-^ 
tsneoQfl  action  where  the  law  ol  sequence  is  not  a  potency  but  only 
arecaognized  line  of  advance— is  M  unscientific  as  iri'ational :  for. 
Why  should  not  the  inducing  Force  be  reacted  upon  and  deve- 
loped through  the  natural,  that  is,  this  life  uses  6f  iStue'  fortns 
it,  produces  and  develops  ?  Audi  why  dhonld  not  thss  development 
of  iUiting .  Force  through  reacting  form  ^ooeed  oil  ptoailal  tines 
with  the  evolution  of  Form  ?  Uiattil  the  Experimentarl  Inc^^uarer  h«o 
depionstrat^d  thiit  th^  energiain^  cause  of  natural  evotnhon  ia*  not 
ike  sabjeot  of -the  evolution-  it  oansear;  iintil  he  hss  provad  tim^ 
while  prognassively  individuldinng  and  peraonifyia^AJAtteivaoQ 
fhui  ^a4ually  making  it  4ik  medanm  t&roiigb  whieh  inatisiet,  yscH** 
tioii(,.;ntelUfl^eace:ao4  teM^  be  «^  Oi!eTiQ«iaBoe8te&'in''lnBiiSng 

f orJzLS,^itse]i'rem«ax(s  t  mj^v^  energ^ittg-  potencyi  ^nflepavlSle^  Hon 
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the  elements  of  dissolving  fomi  of  the  dead  body  which  daring 
life  it  had  animated,  he  plaees  himself  in  the  false  position  of 
denying  on  the  one  haaid  what  he  affirms  on  the  other.  Whereas 
by  simply  admitting  that  evolution  in  nature  is  a  two-fold  process 
under  which  developttient  of  Force/  or  its  change  into  Spirit,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  evolution  of  form  through  the  direct  action 
of  Force ;  that  under  this  two-fold  process  the  developing  Force 
is  reacted  upon  and  developed  by  the  life  uses  of  the  form  it  has, 
by  evolution,  produced  and  developed ;  and  that  this  action  and 
reaction  are  going  on  simultaneously,  the  one  as  the  natural  con- 
aequeace'  of  ^he  other,  he  gains  a  rational  view  of  the  intesrt'  of 
nature  and  learns  the  meaning  of  his  own  life. 

But  so  admitting,  he  is  driven  to  the  further  admission,  not 
mepely  of  the  possible  but  of  the  probable,  nay,  even  of  the  neces^ 
taaj  esastence  of  an  invisible  order,  which  underlies  the  visible 
order  of  nature  and  manifests  itself  through  tlie  workings  thereof 
wth  which  he  is  familiar.  And  this  necessity  compels  him,  from 
bis  point  of  view,  to  reject  the  only  reasonable  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  into  which  his  methods  of  research  have  driven  him.  And 
yet  in  this  way  he  might  learn  that  the  reason  of  man  is  able  to 
answer  tihe-qoesiiotiS' itself  suggests,  by  logically  demonstrating, 
tbroogh  their  workings,  the  existence  and  nature  of,  at  any  rate, 
those  secondary  causes,  the  presence  of  which  eludes  the  scalpel  of 
the  anatomist  and  the  test  tube  of  the  chemist. 

Will  tite  Eitperimental  Inquirer,  after  considering  the  subject 
from  this'  point  of  view,  venture  to  deny  that  tiie  evolution  of 
Force  is- possible  ?  Can  he  affirm  that  nothing  leaves  the  body  at 
death  T  b  he  in  a  position  to  assert  that  an  individualization  and 
perBonification,  a  substaatialization  of  Force  is  not  progressively 
going  on-  in  assoeiation  with  the  individualization  and  personifi- 
cation of  Matter  f  Bo  the  results  of  his  researches  enable  him  to 
show  HaA  the  individualising  and  personifying  Force  whose 
workingB  are  manifested  in  evolution  does  not  proceed  in  some 
mBpevoeived  wajjr  from  form  to  &yrm,  from  body  to*  body^— entering 
each  successive  order,  each  successive  form,  each  successive  body 
by  proeeas  of  generation ;  using  each  successive  order,  each  suc- 
cessive lorai>  eaeh  successive  body  as  an  agency  through  the  life 
usee  oi  which  to  acquire  in  succession  and  develop  by  further  use 
tbe  eharflcteristio  faculties  of  reasoning  beings;  and  quitting  each 
body  in  snccesnon  at  death>  when  that  body  ceased  to  be  of  bene* 
fioiai  -ose.  ie  it?  Do  the  coi^clusions  at  which  he  has  arrived 
anthotiae  him^  to  reject  the  view  that  in  man  this  thus  evolved 
and  de^artoped'  Foro^,  .having,  already  attained  to  a  degree  of 
advance  oo-^wdiniate  •with'  his  form,  is  undergoing  a  further  process 
of  evotetioaj  and  that  since  the  outcome  of  this  further  evolution 
bas  oat,>BO  ii^>been  manifested  in  planetary  life,  it  is  only  gained 
by  a  return  to  the  mvisible  state  from  which  the  order  of  ter- 
restrial e>vebit]ion  took  its  departure  i  So  to  affirm  would  be  rash 
indeed. 

The  diffioolirf  of  the  Eccperknental  Inquirer  here  is,  that  the  just 
prera>udy  animated. body. is  not  abandoned  by  Foree  at  death. 
SfifhaA  he  perceives  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
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operating  forces :  so  that,  whereas  hitherto  they  have  inaintained 
the  existence  and  viable  relations  of  the  bodily  form,  ihej  now 
occupy  themselves  with  the  decomposition  and  dissolution  of  the 
body. 

Bat  then  the  bases  of  science  are,  in  their  ultimates,  hypotheses* 
The  existence  of  Force  and,  its  correlative,  Matter,  or  of  a  primary 
substance  energizing  itself,  though  a  necessary  assumption  tot  a 
scientific  theory,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  hypothesis,  even  tne  recently 
demonstrated  so  called  radiant  Matter  being  but  an  inexplicable 
phenomenal  effect. 

On  this  hypothesis  the  assumed,  the  more  than  assumed^  the  all 
but  demonstrated  orderly  evolution  of  nature  rests. 

Is  it  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
evolution  to  assume  that  the  invisible  cause  of  the  visible  pheno* 
mena  of  nature  should  be  itself  undergoing  an  invisible,  an  nnper- 
ceived  and  undemonstrable  substantial  evolution  conjointly  with, 
and  through  the  reaction  upon  itself  of  the  visible  material  evolu- 
tion  it  is  producing  f  Admitting  the  existence  of  an  invisible,  an 
unperceived,  a  not  to  be  demonstrated  cause — ^that  is,  admitting 
the  existence  of  energizing  Force,  as  the  operating  Developer  of  the 
invisible,  unperceived  and  not  to  be  demonstrated  basie  Matter  of 
nature — ^Why  should  this  energizing  Foroe,  this  one  energizing 
substance  which  underlies  the  phenomenal  world  be  exempt  tr^ua 
the  operations  of  the  working  itself  produces  t 

But  if  an  unobserved  evolution  of  Force  is  going  on  in  nature, 
simultaneously  with  the  observed  evolution  of  Matter  it  is  produc- 
ing, then  just  as  all  Matter  is  not  undergoing  the  evolution  of  Form 
but  only  a  proportion  thereof,  so  will  only  a  proportion  of  Force 
be  going  through  the  formative  evolution  to  which  it  is  thus  sub* 
jected.  Hence  the  great  volume  of  the  energizing  Force  working 
in  nature,  with  the  great  bulk  of  its  energized  Matter,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  vast  preponderance  of  energizing  substance  which 
constitutes  the  veiled  bsjBis  of  the  natural,  while  acting  in  and 
promoting  the  development  going  on,  will  itself  partake  bat  in  a 
very  subordinate  degpree  therein. 

The  recognition  of  these  mutually  interacting  relations,  which  is 
unavoidable  under  the  conditions  stated,  will  serve  to^^plain  and 
account  for  the  difficulty  which  has  so  far  prevented  the  Experi- 
mental Inquirer  from  perceiving  that  an  evolution  of  Force,  or, 
should  he  prefer  so  to  view  it,  of  energizing  substance,  is  going  on 
in  association  with  the  evolution  of  Form;  far  under  them  he  will 
realize  that  three  conditions  of  Force,  correlative  with  the  three 
conditions  of  Matter  through  which  these  act,  or  three  qualities  of 
energizing  substance,  are  as  necessary  to  tlus  evolution  as  to  the 
evolution  of  Form.  Hence,  just  as  he  classifies  Matter  as  inorganic^ 
organic  and  animated,  so  should  he  classify  Foroe  (or  energizing 
substance)  as  physical,  organizing  and  vitalizing. 

But,  under  this  classification  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
admit  that,  even  as  Matter  passes  from  the  inorganic  through  the 
organized  to  the  animated  state,  so  does  that  which  nnderUes 
Matter,  whether  designated  Force,  Energizing  Substance  or  Spirit, 
pass  from  the  physical  through  the  organizing  to  the  animating 
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condition;  and  that  whereas  only  a  physical  force  acts  in  inorganic 
matter^  an  organizing  and  an  animating  force  co-operate  therewith 
ia  the  production  and  animation  of  living  forms — these  three 
having  been  evolved  by  and  proceeding  from  an  original  primary, 
energy. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  question  cannot  be  avoided — ^What 
becomes  of  the  animating  Force  at  death  f 

The  hitherto  organizing  then  becomes  a  disorganizing  process. 
Physical  (of  course  including  chemical)  force  carries  on  the  work 
of  decomposition  and  dissolution^  and  reduces  the  elements  of  the 
inanimate  body  to  a  condition  under  which  they  are  prepared  to 
go  through  further  changes. 

But  the  animating  is  the  most  developed^  is  the  higher  Force. 

From  this  position^  Which  is  the  more  reasonable  hypothesis  ? 
The  assumption  that  the  animating  Force  is  dissipated  at  death, 
as  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  inanimate  body;  or  the 
snggestion  that  it  has  passed  in  its  developed  state  to  the  invisible 
order  which  has  been  the  energizipg  cause  of  the  evolution  ?  Will 
it  help  the  Experimental  Inquirer  in  his  decision  here  to  remind 
him  that  the  constituting  elements  of  the  animated  body  have  no 
permanent  relation  to  that  body,  but  undergo  a  continuous  disinte- 
gration and  reintegration  through  the  unintermitting  action  of  the 
processes  of  life  (which  induce  ceaseless  change  therein  until  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  reintegrating  process)  the  animation  of  the 
body  being  uninterrupted  ? 

Under  such  a  view  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  primary 
Force  working  on,  in  and  through  physically  energized  and 
oifianizable  Matter,  or,  in  other  words,  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  energizing  substance  producing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  ia 
undergoing  the  evolution  of  manifested  life. 

But  by  this  process  of  evolution  it  is  brought  into  another  state^ 
a  state  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  physically  actuated  ener- 
gizing  substance  from  which  it  has  been  evolved. 

Thus  considered,  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  three  classeEf 
of  forces,  emanating  by  evolution  from  a  single  primary  energy 
and  acting  in  association  to  produce  a  predetermined  and  definite 
result,  becomes  an  unavoidable  necessity. 

Of  these  one  has  been  individualized  by  passing  through  tte 
evolution  of  manifested  life,  whereas  the  others  have  remained  in 
the  unindividualized  state. 

But  the  individualized  Force  (or  energizing  substance)  has  been 
piwressively  and  successively  personified  and  intellectualized. 

Hence,  to  distinguish  individualized,  personified  and  intellec- 
tualized from  mere  physical  Force,  a  distinctive  designation  was 
required. 

Whatever  this  designation  might  have  been,  it  would  attribute 
to  the  developed  Force  the  qualities  and  characteristics  acquired 
thereby  through  evolution. 

Bat  these  qualities  and  characteristics  are  precisely  those  im^" 
puted  to  Spirit. 

Whence  the  logical  conclusion  that  Force  and  Spirit  were  origi- 
nally one,  derived  from  the  same  genetic  source ;  bo  that  Spirit; 
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correctly   defined^  ifl  simply  developed  Force — Force  wluch  lias 
gone  through  a  natural  process  of  evolution. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  origin  of  the  designation  "  Spirit"  has  now  to  be  considered. 

This  designation^  which  has  come  to  us  through  the  Hebrews^  is 
the  outcome  of  an  idealistic  evolution^  whose  progress  has  closely 
followed  the  evolutional  course  of  its  developing  subject. 

The  word  '^  Spirit"  represents  the  archaic  word-sign  R'ch,  pre- 
served in  and  handed  down  as  the  primitive  Hebrew  word  Ruach, 

The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  was,  "  Energizing  Space  j" 
and  it  was  used  in  this  sense  because,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Elohist,  Space  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  creative 
Energy. 

But  a  materialising  medium  was  required  for  Energizing  Space. 

Thence  energizing  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  Energized  Space  ; 
and  then  energized  Space  was  held  to  be  an  Energy  proceeding 
from  Space. 

In  the  meantime  the  word  Elohim  had  been  adopted  to  represent 
the  creative  forces  of  nature. 

For  these  forces  a  supreme  force  was  supposed  to  be  required. 

This  was  gained  in  El  Elohim,  "  The  Force  of  the  forces ;" 
£rom  which  an  outflowing  Energy  was  found  in  Bttach. 

As  time  went  on,  Elohim  became  Elohim  chajim,  "Vital,"  or 
rather  "  Vitalizing  forces ;"  and  then  Buach  elohim  chajim  waa 
rendered  "  the  energy  of  the  life-giving  forces." 

Now  a  further  need  made  itself  felt — the  need  of  a  Deity. 

Under  it  Elohim  was  iadividaalized  as  a  God,  and,  in  Elohim 
chajim,  looked  up  to  as  a  Life-giving  Grod,  when  Ruach  elohim 
chajim  was  transformed  into  ^the  Energy  of  the  Life-giving 
God." 

But  Elohim,  even  as  a  Life-giving  God,  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  original  Elohistic  forces  thus  individualized  and  unified. 
Hence  the  deified  forces  individualized  in  Elohim  were  imagined 
to  have,  in  this  Unity,  preceded  the  creative  forces  or  primitive 
Elohim  of  the  Ehhiat ;  and  these  w«re  then  held  to  have  proceed- 
ed out  of  or  emanated  from  that  Deity,  which  was  thus  in  reality 
a  figurative  aggregation  or  combination  of  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  primitive  Elohim,  or  forces  of  nature, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  Divine  Emanations,  and,  under  this  aspect, 
were  ultimately  classified  as  Sephiroth. 

These  were  assumed  to  have  been  ten  in  number,  in  a  descend- 
ing and  in  each  descended  order,  as  representing  idealizations  of 
the  ten  primitive  numbers ;  and  were  divinized  as  attributes  of  the 
Deity  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  emanated— but  this 
was  a  later  development. 

At  a  considerably  earlier  period  Elohim  was  personified  in 
Jehovah  Elohim,  and  then  was  in  Elohim  chajim  regarded  as  the 
Living  God  :  but  even  so,  as  Elohim  had  originally  proceeded  from 
Space,  Elohim  chajim  was  ranked  as  the  first  Emanation  there- 
from, and  the  thus  derived  Source  of  the  other  Sephiroth, 

Under  this  developed  view,  through  which  Elohim  became  God 
^-tho  knowable  but  non-manifested  personification  of  the  unknow^ 
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able  and  impersonal  Source  of  all,  veiled  in  Space — Ruach  was 
transformed  into  the  representative  of  the  Sephiroth,  and  thus  in 
Euack  Elohim  became  the  "  Sephiroth  (Heb.  SPIROT,  which 
through  the  Latin  Spiritus  passed  into  "  Spirit")  of  God," 

Consequent  on  the  personification  of  Elohim^  a  characterizing 
type  and  materialized  form  was  needed  for  Buach,  as  emanating 
therefrom. 

Thi9  was  found  in  the  atmosphere,  as'  inspired  and  expired  by 
living  beings — the  outbreathing  representing  the  giving  forth  or 
procession  of  Ruach  Elohim,  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  that  God  of 
which  it  had  been  constituted  the  Spirit ;  and  the  inbreathing,  the 
inspiration  of  the  same  Spirit,  on  which  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
was  held  to  depend,  as  did  his  natural  life  on  tne  inhalation  of  its 
material  type  and  figure,  the  atmospheric  air. 

Viewed  under  and  through  this  material  form  in  energetic 
action,  wind  came  to  be  considered  as  the  vesture  of  Spirit,  and 
then  Ruach  acquired  its  attributed  significance  "Wind." 

But  even  so  Spirit,  as  represented  by  Ruach,  had  to  be  treated  aa 
immaterial. 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  wind  to  the  status  of  a 
mere  symbolical  vesture  for  or  symbol  of  Spirit. 

This  necessity,  only  recognized  later  and  by  less  mystical  minds^ 
led  to  the  verbal  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  was  done  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  Spirit  Piieuma  and 
Wind  Anemos. 

The  example  of  the  Greeks  was  followed  by  the  Latins,  who 
adopted  the  Hebrew  designation  Sephiroth  as  Spiritus,  and  called 
the  wind  Ventv^. 

But  then  they  saw  in  the  human  Soul  a  refined  materialization 
of  the  individualized  spirit  personified  in  man,  and  therefore  named 
it  Anima,  as  though  to  revive  under  that  appellation  the  original 
association  of  Wind  and  Spirit  by  attributing  to  the  Soul  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  materialized  spirit :  so  that  anima  can  be 
regarded  as  denoting  a  recombination  of  pneuma  and  anemia  and 
Bignifying  a  modified  reproduction  of  Ruach. 

*  *  *  ^f  * 

Spirit — viewed  as  modified,  as  developed  Force — in  reality  rests 
on  a  physical  basis. 

Commencing  in  the  earth,  the  Spirit  individualized  by  the  plane- 
tary body  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  expectancy,  as  far  as 
the  outcome  of  the  evolution  to  be  initiated  through  its  instrumen- 
tality was  concerned. 

The  qualities  and  characteristics  which  were  to  come  of  this 
expectancy  were  to  be  derived  through  the  progressive  uses  o£ 
ore^anized  and  animated  life. 

Hence  the  Spirit  of  the  earth  could  only  gain  these  through.  i£e 
animated  life  of  the  planet. 

This  animated  life  was  to  be  produced  through  it  by  what 
might  be  termed  a  generative  action  applied  from  without.. 

This  action  introduced  first  inorganic  and  then  orgitnizing 
cellular  action  to  the  aggregated  molecular  mass  of  the  solidified 
earth. 
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In  the  individaal  cells  of  this  agency  the  earth  became  the 
mother  of  offspring  after  its  kind. 

Of  these  cells  a  life-giving  potency  constructed,  built  up  so  to 
say,  living  forms  in  progressively  advancing  orders. 

The  spirits  individualized  by  and  passing  through  these  living 
forms  acquired^  by  the  life  uses  thereof,  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  life  through  which  they  were  passing,  and  with  this  the 
power  of  transmitting  the  same  by  generative  process  from  form 
to  form  as  re-embodying  selves,  in  a  progressively  advancing 
order. 

At  each  successive  death  these  individualized  spirits  repassed  to 
their  spirit  mother,  the  Spirit  of  the  earth,  whose  substance  they 
thereupon  contributed  to  build  up  and  endow  with  the  qualities  and 
potencies  derived  through  organic  life,  just  as  the  functioning 
cells  in  the  organizing  state  nad  collectively  and  in  successive 
association  contributed  to  build  up  the  living  bodies  of  animated 
life :  so  that  the  physical  basis  of  spirit  becomes  through  evolution 
a  medium  for  the  organization  of  potential  substance,  after  the 
method  of  the  organization  of  embodied  animated  life.  Thus  the 
Spirit  of  the  earth  is  the  absorbing  recipient  of  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  its  offspring,  who  are  the  bearers  of,  and  duly  constituted 
transmitting  imparters  or  channels  conveying  to  it  the  potencies 
derived  through  their  uses  of  animated  life.  In  this  way  the 
evolving  potencies  of  the  developing  Spirit  of  the  earth,  including 
its  power  of  intelligential  action,  are  reflections  of  the  potencies 
of  animated  life,  from  which  indeed  they  are  thus  derived  and  of 
which  they  are  therefore  reproductions :  so  that  the  individualized 
spirits  of  animated  life,  culminating  in  the  Spirit  of  man  are,  as 
regards  the  Spirit  of  the  earth,  simply  organs  for  acquiring  and 
vehicles  for  transmitting  these  potencies  to  that  Spirit.  Hence  the 
ultimate  fate  of  these  organs  is  thus  foreshadowed  as  a  final 
reunion  with  their  spirit  parent,  in  whose  substance  their  transitional 
and  transient  individualities  will  be  at  length  absorbed  and  dis- 
appear. Not  that  this  functional  action  terminates  here,  for  the 
entire  evolution  is  but  preparatory  to  the  return  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
earth  to  and  its  reabsorption  by  the  invisible  substance  of  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  God — transpareiit  Space — from  which  it 
took  its  original  departure,  and  which  is  indeed  progressively 
going  on. 

«  H(  «  ^  ^ 

This  comprises  in  brief  the  etiology  and  evolutional  course  of 
spirit.  But  it  does  not  include  the  whole  outcome  thereof,  for 
another  and  higher  evolution  is  simultaneously  proceeding,  as  the 
culmination  of  the  natural  evolution  whose  methods  and  results 
have  been  thus  and  so  far  summarized. 

The  incentive  to  the  evolution  of  form  through  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  spirit  has  been  gained,  is  appetite. 

The  indulgence  of  appetite  increases  the  aptitude  for  the  indul- 
gence thereof,  and  this  aptitude  expresses  itself  as  an  evolution  of 
form,  in  which  the  growth  of  appetite  through  indulgence  induces 
the  progressive  development  of  embodied  life. 
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But  conjointly  with  the  evolution  of  form,  through  the  indulgence 
of  appetite,  there  proceeds  a  development  of  Will ;  for  the  desire  to 
indulge,  continuously  gratified,  leads  to  the  progressive  transfor- 
mation of  desire  into  Will — ^the  Will  to  yet  more  fully  indulge  the 
appetency  of  appetite ;  so  that  the  distinctive  and  distinguishing 
mark  of  developed  spirit  is  the  possession  of  a  stron&r  and  resolute 
WiU. 

Now  the  aim  of  the  final  stage  of  the  evolution  of  spirit  is  the 
elimination  of  Will :  for  unyielding  volition  is  incompatible  with 
the  renewed  condition  of  the  Divine  substance,  for  restoration  to 
which  the  whole  evolution  is  a  preparation — seeing  that  in  it  Will 
has  to  gave  way  to  and  disappear  in  duly  controlled  desire. 

This  elimination  has,  so  far,  been  seen  to  be  effected  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  personality  and  the  doing  away  with  the  indivi- 
duality, on  the  persistency  of  which  its  continuance  depends;  for 
where  individuality  and  personality  disappear  volition  can  have  no 
place. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  procuring  the  elimination  of  WiU, 
under  which  the  individuality  and  personality  are  retained. 

This  way  is  the  conversion  of  spirit  into  soul. 

This  conversion  takes  place  in  the  individual  human  being  who 
so  lives  that  in  him  appetite  is  changed  into  affection  ;  selfish  and 
self-seeking  appetency  into  unselfish  and  self-forgetting  Love. 

To  such  persons  the  human  form  is  a  matrix  in  which  the  human 
soul  is  progressively  built  up :  so  that  when  these  persons  die  the 
self  leaves  the  body  no  longer  as  a  mere  spirit,  but  as  a  personal 
being — a  soul,  which  passes  to  the  soul  state. 

TUs  change  only  takes  place,  can  only  take  place  in  those  who, 
during  and  by  their  uses  of  their  transient  lives,  overcome  appetite 
and  root  out  Will  through  the  development  of  self -forgetting  love; 
because  only  such  beings  would  be  fitted  for  the  soul  state. 

These  have  been  unconsciously  preparing,  for  this  change 
throughout  the  entire  evolution,  which  has  been  a  selective  process 
from  the  outset — a  selective  process  under  which  the  victims  of 
the  self-seekers  are,  by  their  unavoidable,  their  involuntary  and 
enforced  surrender  uiereof,  predisposed  to  that  voluntary  disregard 
of  self  which  prepares  them  for  the  final  change. 

Thus,  when  the  evolutional  course  of  spirit  is  studied  as  a  whole, 
three  very  different  issues  are  seen  to  await  it  at  the  close  of  its 
last  embodiment,  in  the  human  form;  and  of  these,  each  indivi- 
dualized spirit  will  pass  to  the  one  for  which  it  has  fitted  itself  by 
its  evolutional  career. 

These  three  issues  or  states  are  :— 

1.  Personal — ^which  the  personified  spirit  or  soul  enters  as  a 
Divine  Impersonation,  to  lead  a  personal  life  in  the  soul  state. 

2.  Impergonal-^Sk  transitional  state,  passing  through  which  the 
spiritualized  spirit  is  absorbed  by  and  disappears  in  the  Divino 
substance. 

3.  ElementaU^Hie  earth  bound  state,  reached  by  the  material-* 
ized  ^irits  because  thej  have  failed  to  fit  t^emeelves  for  restora? 
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tion  to  the  Divine  substance.  This  is  a  retrograde  condition  in 
which  the  degraded  spirit,  gradually  losing  its  acquired  attributes, 
passes  through  a  dissolving  process  into  the  passive  state  of  latent 
force,  whose  potencies  can  only  be  recalled  to  activity  through  a 
renewed  evolutional  course  induced  by  a  stimulus  inciting  it  from 
without. 

Hbkby  Pbatt,  m.  d. 


THE  "  8ATNAMIS." 


THE    Chamars  lay   claim  to   a  very  high    antiquity    among 
the  inhabitants  of  the   district    of   Chhattisgarh  ;  but  the 
truth    of    their    assertions    appears  open   to    doubt.     They   all 
call  themselves  Raiddsis — 3,  name  which  none  of  them  can  ex- 
plain,  but    which    evidently    comes  from   Rai  Das — a   Chamar 
reformer  and  disciple  of  Ramanand,  who  is  said  to   have  lived 
about  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of 
Oudh  and  in  Rew&.     They  have  been  so  long  settled  in  Chhatti^* 
garh  that  they  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  tradition^  even  in  the 
remote  past,  of  any  other  home.     As  a  body  they  possess  active 
and  well  set  figures,  are  more  brown  than  black  in  color,  and  are 
less  marked  in  features  than  the  easy  and  higher  ciasses.    They 
are  fairly  energetic  and  industrious  cultivators,   are  somewhat 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  considerable  numbers  of  them  have 
attained  a  position  of  comfort  and  respectability.    A  description 
of  the  religious  movement  which  has  given  prominence  ta  these 
Chajnars  is  as  follows  : — "  Ghasi  Dds,  the  author  of  the  movement, 
like  the  rest  of  his  community,  was  unlettered.    He  was  a  n»n  ol 
unusually  fair  complexion  and  rather  imposing  appearance,  sensi- 
tive and  silent,  given  to  seeing  visions,  and  deeply  resenting  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  brotherhood  by  the  Hindus.     He  was  well 
known  to  the  whole  community,  having  travelled  much  among  them, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  exceptionally  sagacious,  and  was  univer- 
sally respected.    By  some  he  was  believed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers,  by  others  curative  powers  only,  by  all  he  was  deemed  a 
remarkable  man.  -  In  the  natural  course  of  events  it  was  not  long* 
before  Ghasi  Das  gathered  round  himself  a  band  of  devot-ed 
followers.     Whether  impelled  by  their  constant  importunities  or 
by  a  feeling  of  personal  vanity,  or  both  causes  combined,  he 
resolved  on  a  prophetic  career,  to  be  preceded  by  a  temporary 
withdrawal  into  the  wilderness.     He  selected  for  his  wanderings 
the  eastern  forests  of  Chhattisgarh,  and  proceeded  to  a  small 
village  called  Girod  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hilly  region,  bordering 
the  Jonk  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mah&nadi.    He  dismissed 
the  few  followers  who  had  accompanied  him  with  the  intimation 
that  in  six  months  he  would  return  with  a  new  revelation,  and 
mounting  the  rocky  eminence  overhanging  the  village,  disappeared 
into    the    distant    forest.      Meanwhile    the  followers,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  foot  of  that  henceforth  mysterious  hill  were 
active  in  spreading  through  the  whole  Chamar  community  hia 
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farew^ell  messa.ge^  with  the  warning  that  all  should  appear  at* 
Girod,  as  the  termination  of  the  six  months^  interval  approached. 

"  Among  a  superstitious  people  these  tidings  worked  marvels,  and 
created  a  perfect  ferment  of  expectation.  During  the  period 
of  suspense  nothing  else  was  talked  of,  and  the  public  mindl 
anxiously  looked  for  some  revelation.  As  the  close  cxE  the 
appointed  time  drew  near,  Gham&rs  from  all  parts  of  Chhatis- 
garh  flocked  to  Girod,  The  scene  as  described  by  an  eye- 
witness was  strange  and  impressive.  The  roads  leading  ta 
this  hitherto  unfrequented  hamlet  were  traversed  by  crowds  of 
anxious  pilgrims.  The  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  swelled  the 
throng — mothers  carrying  their  infants,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  led 
by  stronger  arms.  Some  died  by  the  way,  but  the  enthusiasm 
was  not  stayed.  At  last  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived,  and  with 
it  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  this  hitherto  despised  community. 
In  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning  their  self-appointed  prophet 
was  seen  descending  the  rocky  eminence  overhanging  Girod, 
and,  as  he  approached,  was  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  He  explained  to  them  how  he  had  been  mira- 
culously sustained  for  the  period  of  six  months  in  the  wilderness ; 
how  he  had  held  communion  with  a  higher  power ;  and  how  he 
had  been  empowered  to  deliver  a  special  message  to  the  members 
of  his  own  community.  This  message  absolutely  prohibited  the 
adoration  of  idols,  and  enjoined  the  worship  of  the  Maker  of  the 
universe  without  any  visible  sign  or  representation,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  a  code  of  social  equality.  It  appointed  Ghasi 
D&s  the  high  priest  of  the  new  faith,  and  added  the  proviso  that 
this  office  would  remain  in  his  family  for  ever. 

''The  simple  faith  thus  enunciated  may  best  be  termed  a 
'  Hinduised  deism,^  for  there  were  mixed  up  with  it  certain  social 
and  dietary  regulations  copied  from  Brahmanism.  The  movement 
occurred  between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  and  is  scarcefy  half  a 
centuiy  old.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  Cham^r  community 
of  Chhatisgarh,  who  now  call  themselves  '  Satnamis,^  meaning 
thereby  that  they  are  the  worshippers  of  '  Sat  Nam'  or  '  The  True 
One* — their  name,  and  a  very  appropriate  one,  for  God.  They 
would  fain  bury  the  opprobrious  epithet  Cham&r  among  other 
relics  of  the  past,  did  it  not  with  traditional  pertinacity,  and  owing 
to  the  hatred  of  Brahmans,  refuse  to  forsake  them.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  movement  an  effort  was  made  to  crush  its  spread,  but 
in  vain,  and  Ghasi  U&s  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  to  see  the  belief  he 
had  founded  a  living  element  in  society,  constituting  the  guide  and 
directing  the  aspirations  of  a  population  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  He  died  in  the  year  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  while 
the  work  he  accomplished  by  our  clearer  light  seems  darkened  with 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  imposture,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
did  a  good  fight  in  demolishing,  even  within  a  small  area,  the  giant 
evils  of  idolatry,  and  thus  perhaps  preparing  his  community  for  the 
reception  of  a  higher  and  purer  faith.  On  the  death  of  Ghasi 
Bas  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  high  priest  by  his  eldest  son 
BiAsk  Das.  This  B41ak  Dis  carried  his  feeling  of  equality  to  so 
high  a  pitcbj  that  he  outrage^  s^U  Biftdu  society  by  assvimiBg  the 
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Brahmanieal  thread.  Whenever  he  appeared  he  offensively 
paraded  the  thin  silken  cord  ronnd  his  neck  as  an  emblem  of 
sacredness,  and  hoped  to  defy  Hindn  enmity  nnder  cover  of  the 
general  security  against  violence  afforded  by  British  rule.  So 
bitter,  however,  was  the  hostility  he  raised,  ana  so  few  the  precaa- 
tions  he  took  against  private  assassination,  that  his  enemies  at 
last  found  an  opportunity.  He  was  travelling  to  Baipur  on 
business,  and  remained  for  the  night  at  a  roadside  rest-houso. 
Here  a  party  of  men,  supposed  to  be  Rajputs,  attacked  and  killed 
him,  at  the  same  time  wounding  the  followers  who  accompanied 
him.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1860  and  the  perpetrators  were 
never  discovered.  It  exasperated  the  whole  Ohamfir  community, 
And  a  deeper  animosity  than  ever  now  divides  them  from  their 
Hindu  fellow  citizens. 

"  B&lak  D4s  was  succeeded  nominally  by  his  son  Sahib  D&s,  a 
child,  but  really  hj  his  brother  Agar  D4s,  who  is  now  virtually  high 
priest.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  more  of  a  dignified  than 
onerous  character.  The  high  priest  decides  finally  all  questions 
involving  social  excommunication,  and  prescribes  the  penalty  attend- 
ing restoration.  For  those  who  can  attend  on  him  personally  or 
whom  he  can  arrange  to  visit,  he  performs  the  ceremonies  at  mar- 
riage and  on  naming  children;  at  the  latter  ceremony  ahead  neck- 
lace, in  token  of  entrance  into  the  Sat  Nami  brotherhood, 
is  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  child.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  that  the  high  priest  should  officiate  at 
any  ceremonies.  They  are  sufficiently  solemnised  by  meetings 
of  the  brotherhood.  Most  Cham&rs  once  a  year  visit  the  high 
priest,  and  on  those  occasions  a  suitable  offering  is  invariably 
made.  They  have  no  public  worship  of  any  kind,  and  consequent- 
ly no  temples ;  they  have  no  written  creed,  nor  any  prescribed 
forms  of  devotion.  When  devotionally  inclined,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  name  of  the  deity  and  to  invoke  his  blessing. 
No  idol  of  wood  or  stone  is  seen  near  their  villages.  They  have  & 
dim  kind  of  belief  in  a  future  state ;  but  this  does  not  exercise  any 
practical  influence  on  their  conduct.  Their  social  practices  corres- 
pond for  the  most  part  with  those  of  Hindus.  They  ignore,  how- 
ever, Hindu  festivals.  As  a  rule  they  are  monogamists,  though 
polygamy  is  not  specially  prohibited.  Their  women  are  not  in 
any  way  secluded  from  public  gaze,  and  are,  equally  with  men, 
busy  and  industrious  in  home  and  field  pursuits.  In  fact  in  most 
of  their  arrangements,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  Cham&rs  present 
nothing  pecuUar,  and  it  is  only  after  enquiry  that  many  of  their 
distinguishing  features  are  discovered. 

"  The  account  thus  given  has  been  gathered  from  oral  testimony 
—a  source  of  knowle^e  liable  to  error  and  exaggeration.  In  its 
main  features,  however,  it  is  accurate ;  disputed  points  have  not 
been  touched.  One  is  whether  B^lak  D&s  was  accepted  as  an 
Incarnation;  most  Satnamb  deny  regarding  him  as  such.  Some 
forms  of  prayer,  oollated  from  Hindu  authors,  are  said  to  exist 
among  the  teachers,  but  these  are  quite  unknown  to  the  people^  and 
the  act  or  devotion  which  a  Satnami  practises  is  to  fall  pros- 
trate before  the  son  at  xaom  and  eye  and  exclaim  '  Sat  Nam' ! 
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'  Sa4;  Nam'  !  '  Sat  Nam'  !  translated  literally  '  God !  God  !  God !' 
or  perhaps  implying  '  God,  have  mercy,  have  mercy !'  Turning  to 
their  social  practises  it  is  found  that  they  eat  no  meat.  They 
will  not  even  drink  water  except  from  one  of  their  own  caste 
and  liquor  is  prohibited.  They  marry  ordinarily  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  the  parents  selecting  a  bride ;  the  marriage  itself 
is  purely  of  a  civil  nature,  being  celebrated  by  the  elders, 
with  a  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  family.  They  bury  their 
dead  without  any  religious  ceremony,  and  in  every  day  life 
their  moral  notions  are  not  rigid.  A  fatal  split  in  the  commu- 
nity has  arisen  from  a  most  trivial  cause — ^the  use  of  tobacco.  In 
the  first  outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm,  which  animated  the 
followers  of  Gh6si  Das,  it  would  seem  that  drink  and  tobacco 
were  simultaneously  forsaken.  The  use  of  liquor  apparently  wa-s 
a  weakness  which  was  easily  and  effectually  overcome,  but  the 
strange  solace  which  smokers  appear  to  find  in  tobacco  and  more 
especially  a  labouring  population,  possessed  irresistible  charms. 
A  reaction  set  in,  and  finally  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity returned  to  their  pipes.  To  talk  of  pipes  in  connection 
with  an  eastern  people  seems  an  anomaly,  but  in  Chhatisgrirh  it 
is  strictly  correct.  The  books  of  northern  India  is  unknown  here, 
and  in  its  stead  the  broad  '  palas'  leaf  is  folded  into  a  pipe-like 
shape  with  a  bowl  at  one  end  in  which  dry  tobacco  is  placed.  It  in 
called  a  '  chungi,'  is  universally  indulged  in  by  all  classes  and  field 
labourers,  by  its  use,  break  the  dull  monotony  of  their  daily  toil. 
The  Satnamis  who  again  took  to  chungis  come  to  be  opprobriously 
designated  as  '  Chunge&s'  by  their  brethren,  and  retain  the  appella- 
tion. They  maintain  their  orthodoxy,  and  urge  that  Ghasi  D^s 
had  a  subsequent  revelation  conceding  the  use  of  tobacco  to  his 
people,  and  that  consequently  in  his  later  years  he  absolutely  with- 
drew his  original  prohibition.  The  Satnamis  thus  remain  divided 
into  two  grand  sections — the  'smokers*  and  ' non  smokers.'  It  is 
said  that  the  smokers  eat  meat,  are  not  real  Satnamis, 
but  as  a  body  they  perfectly  repudiate  the  insinuation.  The 
Satnamis  thus  described  are  a  strange  and  interesting  people, 
and  as  a  special  mission  has  lately  been  inaugurated  for  their 
enlightenment  and  instruction,  they  are  perhaps  destined  in  the 
future  to  exercise  an  influence  proportioned  to  their  numbers  and 
position  in  the  annals  of  Ghhattisgarh.  There  is  no  class  more 
loyal  and  satisfied  with  our  rule  than  this  community,  and  if  it 
should  happen  that,  like  the  Kols,  they  are  favourably  impressed 
with  missionary  teaching,  a  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  our  Government." 

(The  foregoing  very  interesting  aceoant  of  a  cnrious  sect  has  been  sent  us  by  brother 
lahan  Ch.  Dba  of  Mussoorie.  It  is  taken  from  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces 
of  India,  edited  by  Charloa  Grant,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  CommiBsioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  (Edition  of  1870)  pages  100 — 1(  8. 

The  residence  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Satnamis  is  at  the  village  Bandhar 
(Latitude  2l^-fi^' -,  Longitude  SS^-S*),  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Raipur  City.— £({.] 
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THE  VISIT  OF  APOLLONIUS  TO  THE  MAHATMA8 
OF  INDIA. 

SOMEWHERE  about  1840  years  ago,  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  the 
great  adept — then  40  years  of  age  and  resident  at  Antioch 
in  Syria — set  out  to  visit  India. 

Philosopher  though  he  was,  he  thought,  as  most  of  us  think  in 
the  actions  of  our  life,  that  he  was  acting  under  the  impulse  of  his 
'  own  judgment.  He  had  heard  of  the  existence  there  of  a  College 
of  Sages  or  Sophoi.  With  all  the  humility  of  a  mind  eased  of  the 
self-sufficiency  of  his  own  personality,  he  thought  he  could  learn 
something  from  them,  A  longing  seized  him  to  go  to  them.  He 
acted  on  that  longing ;  but  he  knew  not  at  the  time  whence  that 
longing  came. 

We  have  almost  a  first  hand  account  of  this  journey.  Damis, 
ApoUonius*  fellow-traveller  and  friend,  kept  a  journal  of  their 
travels,  and  his  note  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philostratus^  the 
Greek  historian,  when  he  was  writing  the  life  of  ApoUonius.  The 
account  is  very  detailed,  and  to  lovers  of  the  Philosophies  of  the 
East  interesting.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  original  story 
in  the  Greek,  an  abstract  of  such  portions  as  relate  especially  to 
the  Mahatmas,  their  mode  of  life,  powers,  knowledge,  and  place 
of  abode. 

With  regard  to  this  last  point  I  should  like  to  say  a  preliminary 
word.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  me — for  reasons  best 
appreciated  by  students  of  Psychometry — to  be  able  to  locate 
exactly  the  place  of  residence  of  this  College  of  Mahatmas  in  India, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  I  might  get  help  from  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Theosophist  if  I  laid  before  them  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  as  given  by  Philostratus.  But  I  must  ^ive  a  word  of 
warning  about  a  difficulty.  Greek  historians  unfortunately  were 
aU  very  bad  geographers.  What  little  they  knew  about  India  was 
gained  from  Alexander's  expedition,  and  that  was  about  as  much 
a,s  we  knew  of  Central  Africa  fifty  years  ago.  We  knew  that  there 
were  two  big  rivers — the  Nile  and  the  Niger — and  oue  set  of  people 
called  Negroes,  and  some  mountains  called  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  Similarly  with  the  average  Greek  of  B*  C.  50,  all 
big  rivers  in  India  were  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  all  mountains  the 
Caucasus,  and  all  people  beyond  Persia,  Indians.  So  we  cannot  go 
much  by  names.  Damis  himself  may  have  gone  wrong  in  this,  as 
we  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  name  of  a  big  river 
among  uneducated  people.  Each  district  calls  the  river  by  its  own 
local  name,  and  the  traveller  has  to  conjecture  himself  what  the 
river  is.  A  more  sure  guide  to  us  will  be  the  number  of  days 
taken  for  the  journey  and  the  description  of  the  place  itself. 
Damis'  note-book  could  hardly  go  wrong  over  this. 

Taking  with  him  two  famUy  slaves  to  act  as  secretaries, 
ApoUonius  first  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met  with  the  native  of 
the  place  caUed  Damis,  who  attached  himself  as  a  Chela  to  him 
and  was  useful  as  an  interpreter  on  his  way  through  Persia.  They 
proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  they  had  to  stay  for  13  months,  while 
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Apollonius  was  introducing  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Parthian 
Xing  Bardanes^  from  whom  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  not 
only  the  necessary  permit,  but  also  a  guide  and  camels,  and  what 
was  more,  the  gold  plate  on  the  leading  camel  announcing  them 
guests  of  the  king. 

Journeying  thus  at  ease  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and 
royally  entertained  everywhere  without  expense,  they  reached  tho 
Caucasus  that  divide  Media  from  India.  Caucasus  (Gravak&sas) 
naeans  the  white-headed  or  snow-topped  mountains  :  here  probably 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  of  Afghanistan — for  on  the  other  side  of  them 
was  a  narrow  river  called  the  Cophen,  which  might  be  the  CabuL 
Here  they  first  encountered  men  riding  on  elephants  and  drome- 
darie8«  The  natives  were  merry  in  those  days;  as  the  .Indians 
they  met  were  singing,  dancing  or  rolling  about  drunk  with  palm 
toddy.  This  looks  more  as  if  they  were  in  the  happy  valley  of 
Kashmir,  but  perhaps  the  Cabul  valley  was  like  that  before  the 
Mussalmans  came  there. 

Across  the  river  they  saw  a  mountain,  called  Nysa,  rising  up 
into  a  peak  like  Tmolus  in  Lydia  with  a  temple  on  its  summit,  tho 
walls  of  the  grounds  round  which  were  formed  of  thick  evergreen 
shrubs^  laurels,  vines  and  ivy.  Nysa  has  been  identified  with  the 
old  Sanskrit  or  Hindi  Nishadha.^  Near  it  was  a  rock  Aornus,  with 
a  wonderfully  high  precipice  or  escarpment  identified  by  some  as 
Banigarh. 

On  their  way  to  the  Indus  they  fell  in  with  a  lad  about  thirteen 
years  old  riding  an  elephant,  and  urging  him  on  *'  with  a  crooked 
rod  which  he  thrust  into  him  like  an  anchor."  There  is  a  little  touch, 
showing  the  immutability  of  Indian  customs  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  details. 

They  crossed  the  Indus  at  a  place  whore  it  was  40  stadia,  t.  e., 
8,000  yards  breath. t  A  letter  from  Bardanes  gained  them  the 
favour  of  the  Indian  Satrap  of  thedistrict,  who  supplied  boats  tocress 
and  a  guide  to  take  them  as  far  as  the  Hydraots.  The  guide  brought 
them  to  Taxila,  where  his  rajah  had  a  place.  Here  we  have  a 
definite  point  to  go  on.  This  city,  as  big  as  Nineveh,  is  minutely 
described ;  its  wonderful  temples,  the  streets,  the  form  of  the  houses, 
the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  (cotton  fabric  was  a  wonder  to  tho 
Greek),  the  palace,  unpretentious  and  simple — the  images,  decked 
with  pearls,  having,  as  is  usual  with  the  barbarians  in  sacred  things, 
a  symbolical  meaning.  It  has  been  identified  to  Takshasila  existing 
near  Hani  Kyala,  a  few  miles  east  of  Rawul  Pindi  in  the  Punjab. 
Apollonius  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Rajah  Phraotes,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  noble  minded  and  philosophical  king  of"  tho 
good  old  Aryan  type — ^what  is  more,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  Chela 
of  the  Mahatmas  and  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy. 

He  told  the  interesting  story  of  his  life  to  Apollonius,  while  a 
state  banquet,  which  is  minutely  described,  was  being  given,  to  the 
quests,  and  the  attention  of  the  rest  was  absorbed  in  watching  the 
feats  of  jugglers.  Apollonius,  at  the  king's  private  table,  uninterest- 
ed in  the  proceedings,  asked  the  king  how  he  came  to  know  Greek 

*  Near  Nooahera,  a  little  E.  of  Pashawur. 

t  Probably  at  Attock  tho  river  may  have  been  in  flo')d.. 
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and  acquire  his  philosophy.  The  king's  story  was  tS^t  his  father 
as  a  boy,  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  hful  fled  beyond  ^^e  Hydaspes, 
and  though  the  king  of  the  country  had  offered  to  gflopt  him,  had 
preferred  to  live  among  the  Brahmans.  These  Bmlimans,  Apol- 
lonius  was  informed,  were  not  the  same  as  the  Sophoithat  Alexander 
came  across.  Those  were  the  Oxydrac®,  a  Tfjffike  body  who 
were  more  dabblers  in  philosophy  than  philqg^hers.  These  Brah- 
mans had  a  domain  somewhere  betwejsai*  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges,  and  if  Alexander  had  attemj^fed  to  invade  their  territory, 
they  would  have  repelled  him  »dt  with  human  weapons,  but  with 
thunders,  lightnings,  tempests.  But  they  saved  themselves  this 
necessity  by  the  force  of  their  will,  which  affected  the  appearance 
of  the  sacrificial  victims  of  Alexander,  and  so  dissuaded  him  from 
his  intention.  These  Brahmans  taught  his  father  Greek  and  philo- 
sophy, and  sent  him  out  again  into  the  world  at  20  years  of  age 
in  order  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Hydaspian  King,  his  protec- 
tor. Phraotes  was  his  only  son,  and  was  reared  in  Greek  fashion 
by  his  father  until  twelve  years  of  age,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  College  of  the  Brahmans  and  treated  by  them  as  a  son. 
Meanwhile  his  parents  died.  When  he  was  19  years  old  and  sent 
out  into  the  world  (probably  his  Gurus  caused  the  disaster  to 
come  upon  him  for  his  character's  sake),  all  his  estates  were  forfeit- 
ed by  the  king,  his  uncle,  and  ho  became  a  pauper,  supported 
by  four  of  his  mother's  servants.  One  day  when  he  was  reading 
the  Greek  tragedy  of  the  Heraclidas  in  his  hut,  a  messenger  comes 
to  him  with  news  that  events  in  his  father's  old  kingdom  were  so 
altering,  that  if  he  would  return  there  he  could  probably  recover 
his  family  throne.  Taking  the  subject  he  was  reading  as  an 
omen,  he  went  and  won  back  the  kingdom  he  now  ruled  over. 

The  kind  King  after  three  days'  hospitality  presented  ApoUonins 
with  fresh  camels,  provisions,  a  guide  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
addressed  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Mahatmas  as  follows  :  "  The 
King  'Phraotes  to  the  Master  larchas  and  all  the  wise  men  with 
him,  gi'eeting:  ApoUonius,  a  very  wise  man,  thinks  you  wiser 
than  himself,  and  nas  travelled  hither  to  learn  your  doctrine.  Send 
him  back  knowing  all  you  know.  Your  lessons  will  not  be  lost, 
for  he  speaks  better,  and  has  a  better  memory  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  Show  him.  Father  larchas,  the  throne  on  which  I  sat 
when  you  gave  me  the  kingdom.  His  followers  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  if  only  for  submitting  to  such  a  man.   Farewell." 

After  two  days'  journey  from  Taxila,  they  came  to  the  plain  on 
which  Alexander's  Trophy  stood.  Then  they  crossed  the  Hy- 
draotis,*  and  traversing  several  countries  reached  the  Hyphasis 
and  30   stadia  from  the  river  they  came  across  more   traces  of 

•  Judging  by  the  present  road  from  Mauikjala,  two  days'  journey  brinfrs  us  to 
the  Salgram  ferry  over  the  Jhelam.  Therefore  the  Hydraotis  here  must  be  this 
river.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  orossing  monntains  immediately,  the  traTellcrs 
conld  not  have  gone  on  from  Salgram  up  the  Kashmir  route  to  Poonch  via  Kotli, 
but  must  hare  continued  over  the  plains  viA  Bajaori.  This  woold  bn^g  them  to  the 
Ghenal  at  Aknoor  ferry  close  to  Jsmmn —where  the  faTourite  route  into  Kashmir  now 
oommenoes.  The  description  of  the  Hyphasis  as  navigable  and  then  broken  would, 
however,  suit  the  Jhelam  better  than  the  Chenab.  Probably  Damis  hag  conf  onndtd 
what  he  heard  about  ^e  two  ritert. 
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Alexander  in  the  shape  of  altars  to  Amraen  and  other  deities  and 
a  bronze  pillar  with  the  inscription  "  Here  Alexander  made  a 
limit  to  his  expedition."  The  Hyphasis  is  described  as  "  navigable 
at  its  source,  going  through  a  pLain,  but  lower  down  impeded  by 
rocks  which  caused  dangerous  eddies — as  broad  as  the  Danube— 
with  similar  trees  on  its  banks,  from  which  the  people  obtain  an 
unguent  used  in  bridal  ceremonies,  its  forests  abounding  in 
peacock  and  its  Jheels  with  wild  asses  with  a  horn  on  their 
forehead  (?  rhinoceros)  from  which  drinking  cups  of  magical  virtues 
are  made — the  right  of  hunting  these  is  reserved  to  the  King/* 
Putting  aside  considerations  of  names,  this  reads  uncommonly  like 
a  description  of  Nep&l  now,  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  of 
Kashmir  thep. 

Here  they  crossed  the  spur  of  Caucasus  which  stretches  down 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  All  the  Indian  Ocean  was  called  the  Bed 
Sea  by  the  Greeks :  so  this  may  have  been  the  Himalayas  or  the 
Kashmir  mountains  near.  Or  am  I  ofE  the  scent  and  are  they  the 
Aravulli  Hills  and  the  Hyphasis  the  Ldni?  At  any  rate  the 
headlands  or  spurs  of  the  mountains  produced  what  the  Greek 
called  cinnamon,  but  which  he  describes  as  a  shrub  like  the  shoots 
of  a  young  vine  and  which  goats  were  passionately  fond  of.  What 
can  this  be  f  Certainly  not  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.  On  the  cliffs 
grew  frankincense  trees  (?  the  Babul)  lind  pepper  plants,  which  last 
grew  on  precipices  frequented  by  monkeys,  who  helped  the  natives 
to  gather  tiie  clustered  berries.  On  the  other  side  of  these  moun- 
tains was  a  large  plain — the  largest  in  India — stretching  15  days' 
journey  to  the  Ghinges,  and  eighteen  days  to  the  Red  Sea  (Indian 
Ocean).  Measuring  journeys  by  camel  rides  this  might  still  refer 
to  the  Kashmir  frontier.  This  plain  was  intersected  by  canals  com- 
municating with  the  Ganges — the  land  black  and  very  productive, 
bearing  wheat  with  enormous  stalks  (Indian  com),  millet  and  a  small 
kind  of  grape,  with  agreeable  bouquet,  and  a  tree  with  leaves  like 
the  laurel  and  fruit  like  a  pomegranate  within  the  husk  of  which  was 
an  apple  of  hyacinth  colour  and  the  most  exquisite  flavour  (?  Mango- 
steen  or  Lechee).  This  flora  agrees  more  with  that  of  Kashmir  at 
present  than  that  of  the  great  Punjab  Plain.  Perhaps  Philostratus 
mixed  up  Damis*  account  of  the  two.  Coming  down  the  mountains 
they  witnessed  a  hunt  after  a  huge  snake  30  cubits  long  (?  python 
or  rock-snake)  with  fiery  crests  and  potent  eyes.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  they  came  to  a  large  city  called  Paraka,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  great  snake  hunters  and  charmers.  Here  again 
Kashmir  is  indicated — a  country  always  remarkable  for  Naga 
worship.  Perhaps  Paraka  is  Jammu,  or,  if  the  mountains  they  had 
passed  were  the  Pir  Panjal  Pass,  even  Srinagar  which  is  about 
four  days  camel  ride  from  the  pass.  Proceeding  on  they  came  upon  a 
shepherd  playing  a  pipe,  and  tending  a  herd  of  white  deer  kept  for 
the  sake  of  their  milk. 

Pour  days'  journey  on  through  a  well  cultivated  country  brought 
them  to  the  stronghold  behind  which  the  Sophoi  secluded  them- 
selves. Here  their  guide  bade  his  camel  kneel  and  fell  on  his  face 
with  awe.  The  people  of  the  country  feared  these  sages  more 
than  the  king.  The  king  himself  consulted  them  as  an  oracle.  The 
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stronghold  was  a  hill  rising  sheer  np  from  the  plain  about  as  high 
as  the  Acrophs,  is  at  Athens.*  It  was  fortified  besides  with  a  belt 
of  rock  on  which  impressions  of  hoofs,  beards  and  faces  might  be 
traced.  About  the  top  a  cloud  generally  hung,  within  which  the 
Sophoi  dwelt  invisible.     There  were  no  gates  or  forts. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  part  of  the  narrative :  the  itinerary  so 
far,  I  have  thought  necessary  to  give,  as  a  clue  to  guessing  where 
this  groat  Brotherhood  lived  at  this  time. 

The  travellers  were  preparing  to  put  up  in  a  village  not  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  hill  of  the  Sophoi,  when  they  perceived 
a  young  man  running  towards  them.  He  addressed  them  in 
Greek.  They  were  not  much  surprised  at  this,  as  even  the  villa- 
gers spoke  that  language.  But  when  he  addressed  ApoUonius 
by  name,  they  were  struck  with  astonishment;  all  but  the  sage 
himself  who  was  now  filled  with  confidence,  and  remarked,  "I 
now  feel  that  the  men  we  have  come  to  see  are  wise  indeed :  they 
know  the  future."t 

The  message  was  "  Would  ApoUonius  come  to  an  audience  juat 
as  he  was  by  himself  ?  They  themselves  especially  requested  it." 
Noticing  the  Pythagorean  touch  of  this  appellation  of  the  Masters^ 
the  philosopher  followed  the  youth  up  the  kill  on  the  south  side. 
At  the  foot  he  observed  a  well  some  24  feet  deep,  over  the  mouth 
of  which  a  dark  vapour  hung  rising  as  the  heat  of  day  increased 
and  resplendent  with  rainbow  colours  at  noon.  The  soil  was  of 
scarlet  or  vermillion  ore  \  ?  Iron  or  Cinnabar) .  Above  it  was  a  crater 
from  which  issued  a  lead-coloured  flame  without  smell  or  smoke,  and 
which  bubbled  up  with  a  volcanic  matter  that  rose  to  its  brim  but 
never  overflowed  (  ?  A  mud  volcano  or  furaerole  or  oilfield).  To 
lovers  of  Sophia  this  outer  world  is  but  symbolical  of  the  inner. 
Consequently  to  these  Sophoi  the  well  was  the  well  of  the  Test 
and  the  crater  the  fire  of  Pardon.  Here  also  were  two  vessels 
of  black  stone — the  urns  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rain  by  which 
these  elements  could  be  controlled.  Statues  of  great  gods  also  stood 
about,  especially  of  Apollo,  Minerva  and  Bacchus.  Here  also 
was  fire  worshipped  and  hymns  raised  daily  to  the  Sun's  rays  and 
at  night  to  a  sacred  fire  which  flamed  on  no  altar  or  hearth,  but 
took  shape  and  body  and  floated  in  mid  air^  where  it  remained 
unchanged  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  student  of  ancient  rites  will  at  once  think  of  parallel  phenomena 
in  the  Pillar  of  Fire  and  Shechina  of  tlie  Israelite,  so  in  the  Parsee 
Fire-worship  of  Zoroaster  and  primitive  Aryan  Hindu  records. 

Once  in  addressing  the  Egyptians,  ApoUonius  thus  described 
these  Sophoi,  ''  I  have  seen  Brahraans  who  dwell  on  the  earth 
and  yet  not  on  the  earth;  in  places  fortified  and  yet  without 
walls ;  and  who  possess  nothing  and  yet  all  things.."  Surely  these 
words  would  describe  the  Mahatmas  of  Thibet  in  the  present  day, 
whose  only  life  on  the  earth  is  reported  to  be  the  projection  of 
their  Astral  Double,  and  who  have  undergone  the  Great  Ren  an- 

*If  thej  could  hare  got  bo  far  as  Srinagar  in  the  time  the  Takht-i-Soleimaa 
(Solomon's  seat)  might  answer  this  description. 

t  Would  there  not  hare  been  plenty  of  time  for  a  messenger  to  hXTO  Ttt^ti  the 
Sagei  from  Phraotes,  to  say  that  ApoUonius  was  coming  J-^Ed* 
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ciation.    The  words  too  will  remind  the  student  of  teachings  of 
the  great  mystic  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

They  wore  their  hair  long  and  on  their  head  a  white  mitre. 
They  went  barefooted.  Their  coats  were  without  sleeves,  made  of 
a  wild  cotton,  oily  in  nature,  whiter  than  the  whitest  of  wool  and 
softer,  which  the  earth  gives  up  for  them  alone.  They  carried 
a  staff  or  wand  and  wore  rings  of  magical  power. 

They  were  seated  on  brazen  stools,  and  their  chief,  larchas,  on  a 
raised  throne  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  golden  images.  As 
ApoUonius  approached,  they  saluted  him  with  their  hands  and 
larchas  welcomed  him  in  Greek,  asking  for  the  king's  letter,  and 
remarking  before  he  opened  it  that  there  was  a  letter  delta  left  out 
in  one  of  the  words.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  remarked,  "  Well 
and  what  do  you  think  of  us  ?"  ApoUonius  simply  replied  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  undertake  such  a  long 
journey  in  order  to  visit  them  answered  that  question.  Then 
ensued  a  curious  conversation — a  Sage  interrogating  and  a  Sage 
replying.  "  In  what,  pray,  do  you  think  us  wiser  than  yourself  V' 
"  Your  views,  I  think,  are  wiser  and  more  divine,  but  even  should 
I  find  that  you  know  no  more  than  I,  I  shall  have  learnt  this  at 
least — that  I  have  nothing  more  to  learn."  *'  Well,"  said  the  Indian, 
**  other  people  usually  ask  their  visitors  whence  they  come  and  who 
they  are,  but  we,  as  a  first  proof  of  our  knowledge,  show  strangers 
that  we  know  them." 

Then  he  told  ApoUonius  who  his  father  and  motherwere  and  all  the 
events  of  his  journey,  how  he  had  picked  up  Damis,  what  they  had 
said  and  done  on  the  journey,  and  all  this  so  distinctly  and  fluently 
that  he  might  have  been  a  companion  of  their  route.  ApoUonius, 
astonished,  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  know  all  this  so  mi- 
nutely, and  was  told  that  he  himself  had  the  power  of  a  similar  know- 
ledge, but  that  it  wanted  more  development,  and  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  assist  him  in  such  a  task  as  they  could  see  his  excellent 
qualities.  For  they  could  see  into  the  very  soul  tracing  out  its 
qualities  by  a  thousand  signs. 

*  "  But,"  said  larchas,  suddenly  breaking  off,  ''  It  is  now  midday. 
Will  you  join  us  in  our  devotions  ?" 

Then  they  adjourned  to  their  bath  in  a  pellucid  stream.  First 
anointing  themselves  with  an  unguent  which  caused  a  profuse 
perspiration,  they  jumped  into  the  water  in  this  state.  After 
bathing,  they  put  garlands  on  their  heads  and  made  a  procession 
to  their  temple  with  their  souls  intent  on  their  hymn.  There 
standing  in  a  circle  round  larchas,  they  beat  the  ground  with  their 
staves  till  undulating  vibrations  began  to  set  in  along  the  ground, 
and  they  were  levitated  some  three  or  four  feet  in  the  air.  As 
they  floated  they  raised  a  weird  sweet  hymn  that  reminded  the 
Greek  of  the  Paeans  of  Sophokles  which  he  had  heard  sung  at 
Athens  to  -^sculapius.  When  the  service  was  over,  larchas  called 
the  youth  with  the  anchor  and  bade  him  look  after  ApoUonius' 
companions.  As  swift  as  a  swallow  he  vanished  and  reappeared 
and  told  larchas  that  he  had  seen  after  them. 

LucKNOW.  F.  W.  Thubstan,  m.  a. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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TEE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

(From  the  "  Indian  Mirror/'  November  22,  1889.^ 

THE  Theosophical  Society  has  done  more  for  India  than  some 
people  are  aware  of.  Though  constantly  en  evidence  before  t  he 
public,  Tbeosopby  and  the  Theosophical  Society  are  still  abstra^;- 
tions  to  many  men  even  in  India.  We,  however,  who  have  watched 
the  Theosophical  movement  from  its  initiation  at  New  York,  the 
transference  of  its  activity  to  these  shores  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
unexampled  success  of  its  ideas  ever  since  throughout  the  country, 
must  acknowledge  that  if  the  affairs  of  India  now  command  uni- 
versal attention  in  both  hemispheres,  the  Theosophical  Society 
ought  to  have  every  credit  for  it.  When  the  founders  of  the  Society 
landed  at  Bombay  in  1879,  they  did  not  find  even  half  a  dozen 
Indians  ready  to  receive  their  ideas  of  an  Universal  Brotherhood, 
and  not  even  the  idea  of  an  Indian  Brotherhood.  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  who  had  come  to  India,  as 
they  said  to  learn  and  acquire  the  wisdom  of  the  East  at 
the  feet  of  Indian  sages,  found  that  the  sages  were  at  a  discount 
in  the  country  of  their  birth  and  work,  that  the  educated  Indians 
knew  them  not,  and  that  those  whose  pride  it  should  have  been  to 
worship  Sankaracharya  and  Buddha  Goutama,  worshipped  Huxley 
and  Herbert  Spencer  instead.  In  fact,  the  Light  of  Asia  had 
been  completely  quenched,  so  far  as  India  at  least  was  concerned. 
With  an  enthusiasm,  however,  which  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
sacredness  and  potentiality  of  their  mission  alone  could  generate, 
the  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  went  to  work,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  create  order  out  of  chaos,  and  light  out  of  darkness. 
And  they  were  mightily  misunderstood.  The  people  held  aloof 
from  them.  Europeans  jeered  at  them.  The  Grovemment  followed 
their  movements  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  But  it  was  shortly 
acknowledged  that  the  Kussian  lady  and  American  gentleman 
were  terribly  in  earnest.  They  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  field.  They  made  many  and  large  sacrifices. 
They  literally  slaved  at  their  work.  Colonel  Olcott  spoke  frequently 
before  the  public,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  toiled  eighteen  hours  at 
a  stretch  at  her  desk  in  order  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  feed  her 
beloved  Society.  What  Charlatan  ever  did  honest  work  or  endnr* 
ed  a  tithe  of  the  privations,  which  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel 
Olcott  went  heroically  through  in  order  to  force  the  claims  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  on  the  public  ?  Theosophical  ideas  at  length 
began  to  spread.  Ceylon  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  Christian 
Missionaries,  who  had  long  held  sway  in  the  island,  retired  in  favour 
of  yellow-robed  priests  of  Buddha,  and  tbe  five  sacred  precepts 
were  heard  once  more  loud  in  each  Dagobah's  rounded  pile.  In 
India  the  Theosophical  Society  began  gradually  to  increase  in 
numbers,  and  to  grow  in  influence.  Its  leading  ideas  were  found 
to  be  practicable.  Its  claims  on  behalf  of  Eastern  philosophy  and 
science  and  literature  were  recognised  in  quarters  where  they  used 
to  be  before  laughed  out  as  absurd  and  preposterous.  The  educated 
community  in  India,  the  thinking  portion  of  it  at  all  events,  turned 
to  examine  the  lore  left  to  them  by  their  ancestors;    And  soon  a 
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community  of  spiritual  thought  and  purpose  began  to  spread 
through  the  land.  The  Hindu,  the  Moslem,  the  Jain,  the  Parsi, 
commenced  an  union  of  intellectual  brotherhood,  and  as  they 
fraternised  more  and  more,  they  wondered  why  they  had  held  aloof, 
each  from  the  other,  so  long,  and  how  they  should  have  neglected 
to  claim  their  common  legacy.  Soon  ev.ery  large  town  had  its 
branch  of  the  Theosbnhical  Society.  The  annual  conventions  at 
the  head-quarters  of  tne  Society,  the  precursors  and  models  of  the 
National  Congress,  brought  hundreds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
most  different  and  distant  communities  together,  and  they  became 
periodical  jubilees  of  the  revived  affection  among  the  hitherto 
divided  members  of  the  great  Indian  family. 

To  become  good  Theosophists   was  to  become  good  citizens. 
The  Theosophists  were  not  only  to  be  brothers  among  themselves, 
but  also  brothers  to  all  men  with  whom  the  word  brought  them  in 
contact.    Theosophists  in  India,  therefore,  began  to  look  about 
them  to  see  if  they  could  not  ameliorate  the  lot  of  their  fellows. 
They  realised  that  life  was  real  and  earnest,  and  accordingly  they 
worked  with   a  will  for  their   fellow-Indians,  and  the  common 
cause  of  their  country.     Whatever   may  be  our  own  personal 
impressions,  we  will  not  in  this  place  claim  the  triumph  of  the 
National  Congress  as  triumph  of  the  Theosophical  Society.    It  is 
far  too  wide  a  demand  to  be  conceded  without  demur.    But  this 
much  we  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  Theosophical  Society 
brought  the  people  of  India  together,  proved  their  inheritance 
and  made  them  deservedly  proud  of  this  beloved  Bharat  Khund. 
Another  claim  which  we  may  with  confidence  urge  on  behalf  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  is  the  recruiting  of  influential  foreigners 
in  the  cause  of  India.    The  first  important  convert  to  Theosophical 
ideas  from  among  Englishmen  was,  strangely  enough,  the  then 
Editor  of  the  Pioneer,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett.  And  Mr.  Sinnett  brought 
Mr.  Hume,  our  dear,  old  long-tried  friend.     At  one  time,  Mr. 
Hume  was  idolised  by  Theosophists,  as  he.  is  now  being  idolised 
by  the  country  at  large.    Was  it  not  a  great  and  marvellous  fact 
that  this  Englishman,  affluent,  eminent  in  service,  and  proud  of  the 
race  from  whom  he  sprang,  should  meekly  bow  his  head  before 
the  holy  Indian  cause,  and  adopt  India  as  his  home  for  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  ?    This  marvel  then, 

is  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society The  light  of  Asia  is 

slowly  reaching  the  West.  Europe  and  America  look  upon  the 
phenomenon  with  bewildered  wonderment,  but  they  still  look  on. 
In  England  Theosophical  ideas  are  compelling  public  attention, 
and  the  discourses  of  Colonel  OlcOtt  are  being  heard  with  intelli- 
gent respect.  Theosophy  has  a  great  future  before  it  in  England. 
It  has  already  put  forth  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  London.  It 
has  converted  Annie  Besant,  the  famous  hard-headed  materialist 
and  agnostic,  into  an  expectant  enquirer  of  Theosophical  truths. 
The  influence  of  Mrs.  Besant  in  England  is  widespread  and  far- 
reaching.  She  has  for  years  been  the  fellow- worker  m  the  English 
people's  cause  of  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh.  And  behold  another 
marvel  still,  these  so-called  atheists,  once  the  horror  of  mankind 
all  over  the  world,  compel  to-day  the  world's  attention,  and  the 
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world  is  in  a  manner  at  their  feet.  And  these  two  great  souls  are 
leagued  to-day  to  work  for  the  amelioration  of  pantheistic  Hindus 
and  Parsis  and  Buddhists  and  theistio  Mahom^dans.  Who  could 
have  dreamt  of  these  wonders  a  few  years  ago  ?  And  yet,  as  we 
write,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  marvels.  More 
wonderful  events  have  still  to  follow.  Happy  those  who  have 
seen,  and  who  will  see,  with  fear  and  yet  with  hope ! 

THE  YAVANAS. 

PANDIT  Bhashya  Charya,  in  his  article  on  'The  Age  of 
Patanjali/  makes  over  ten  references  to  various  parts  of 
Sanskrit  Literature  to  show  who  the  Yavanas  were,  and  concludes 
that  "  the  Indians  apply  the  term  Yavanas  to  all  foreigners  who 
were  living  west  to  the  Indus/'  To  our  mind  the  references 
themselves  lead  to  no  such  conclusion.  Here  are  a  few  passages 
to  the  point,  which  will  go  to  shew  that  the  Yavanas  were  people 
of  a  particular  country  to  the  S.  W.  of  Madhyadesa.  In  Cnapter 
14  (Brihat  Samhita)  on  Kurmavibhfiga,*  Stanzas  17  to  19  run  as 
follows : — 

17.  "  The  Asterisms  of  Swati,  Visfikha  and  AnurSdhd,  represent 
the  S.  W.  Division,  cousistingof  the  countries  of  Palhava,Cambho]a, 
Sindhu,  Souvira  (Jetch  Doab),  Badavamukha,  Arava,  Ambashtha, 
Kapila,  Narimukha,  Anarta  (Kattywar) ; 

18.  '^Ph^nagiri,  Yavana,  Makara,  Karnapraveya,  Parasika, 
Sudra,  Barbara,  Kirata,  Khanda,  Kravya,  Asia,  Abhira,  Chan- 
chuka ; 

19.  ''  H^magiri,  Sindhukalaka,  Raivatuka  (Girinar),  Surdshtra 
(Gujerat),  Badura,  Dravida,  and  Mah&mava." 

From  Stanza  18  it  would  appear  that  Yavana  was  a  particular 
country,  and  the  Yavanas  were  people  of  that  country,  as  are 
observed  already.  It  will  be  interesting  if  these  countries  can  be 
identified  by  their  present  names.  That  the  description  extends 
to  countries  beyond  India  will  be  evident  from  such  countries  as 
China,  G^ndhara  (Candahar),  Asia  (a  small  District  in  the  8.  and  W. 
of  Asia  Minor.  Acts  zvi.  7)  and  the  like,  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  chapter.  Again  Stanza  27  refers  to  '  Huna'  as  a 
country  included  in  the  northern  division  of  the  earth,  though  the 
present  Hindus  apply  the  term  to  all  white-skinned  men.  Mlechha 
seems  to  be  a  generic  term,  for  Stanza  21  refers  to  the  '  rude 
Mlechha  countries  in  the  West.' 

Now  whether  the  Greeks  were  really  Yavanas  is  a  point  for 
determination.  In  Chapter  7  (Brihat  Jataka)  on  Ayurdaya^ 
Varihamihira  says  that  the  Pindayurdaya  years  are  those 
given  by  Maya,  Yavandchdrya,  Manithha,  and  Pardsara.  Utpala^ 
the  commentator,  says  that  Yavan&ch&rya  was  a  Mlechha  as- 
trologer. Quotations  from  Yavanichirya's  work  on  horoscopy  are 
given  by  Utpala  throughout  his  commentary  on  the  Brihat  Jataka. 
His  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  must  have  been  really  deep.  Hero- 
dotus (?)  is,  I  believe,  referred  by  some  Europeans  as  the  Yavana- 

•  The  f^ograpliica]  division  of  the  earth,  and  of  India  in  particulaX;  correspond- 
ing to  the  27  asteriflmfl  of  the  Lunar  Zodiac.  ^ 
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charya  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  pick- 
ed up  such  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  unless  he  had  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  India.  This  fact  can  be  ascertained  from  his  biography  ; 
for  though  the  Hindus  are  mentioned  as  '^  peculiarly  non-record- 
ing people,"  the  Greeks  were  not  so. 

Some  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  reference 
to  Stanza  8,  Gh.  I,  Brihat  Jataka.  Here  are  given  certain  names 
for  the  12  signs  of  zodiac,  11  of  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
Sanskrit  origin.  The  stanza  itself  is  as  follows :  "  Kria  Tauvuri 
Tituma  Kulira  Leya  Pathona  Tuka  Rourpyakhyah  Tonkshika 
Akokere  Hridrogascha  Antyabhamchetham."  Dr.  Kern  considers 
not  only  the  first  11  terms,  but  also  the  12  th  term  Antyabha  (a  pure 
Sanskrit  word,  which  literally  means,  the  last  sign,  viz.,  Pisces) 
a  Greek  term;  nay  more,  he  says  that  the  last  term  'Ittham' 
(Thus)  is  also  a  Greek  word  !  This  justifies  Pundit  Bashyacharya's 
remark  that  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  possessed  by  the  Western 
Orientalists  is  "  very  superficial."  Perhaps  Bhatta  Kerna  (as  Dr. 
Kern  choses  to  call  himself)  thought  that  those  were  a  13th  sign 
of  Zodiac !  XJtpala  the  commentator  is  silent  as  regards  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  first  eleven  terms.  If  the  words  be  really  of  Greek 
origin,  then  it  would  go  to  show  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Greeks  must  have  been  considerable^  and  that 
Yavanichirya  himself  was  not  improbably  a  Greek. 

Again  as  reg^ards  the  Madhyamikas  the  Pandit  says  they  were 
the  people  of  Madhyadesa.  True,  but  Madhyamika  was  one  of 
the  countries  of  Madhyadfisa,*  and  that  Sak6ta  (Oudh)  is  also  one 
of  them  will  be  evident  from  stanzas  2  to  4,  Gh.  14.  B.  Samhita, 
St.  2.  The  asterisms  of  Krithika,  Rohini,  and  Mrigarisa  repre- 
sents the  Madhyadesa,  or  central  Division  consisting  of  the 
countries  of  Bhadur,  Arimeda,  Mandurya,  Salwa,  Neepa,  Ujjchana, 
Maru  Vatsa  (Allahabad),  Ghosha,  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Jumna  and  the  Saraswati^  the  countries  of  Matsya  (Jeypore)  and 
Madhyamika* 

3.  #  #  *  *  *  * 

4.  Saketa  (Oudh),  Kanku,  Kuru  (Delhi),  Kilak6ti,  Kukura,  the 
Piriydtra  (Western  portion  of  the  Vindhya)  Mountains,  Oudum- 
bare,  Kapishthala  (Karth&l)  and  Gajahavya."  Panini  therefore 
rightly  describes  the  Madhyamikas  as  "  people  or  towns  belonging 
to  Msbdhyad6sa." 

N«  Chidambaram  Iteb. 

Ebtathavoudi. 


Yavanas  and  Madhtadesa. 

fA  reply  to  Mr,  Chidamhara  Tyer^s  article  on  the  Yavanas,) 

Our  brother  Mr.  N.  Chidambara  Iyer  takes  objection  to  the 

conclusion  drawn  in  my  article  on  '  The  Age  of  Patanjali,'  which 

appeared  in  the  Theosophist  for  September    last,  regarding  the 

question  of  the  identification  of  the  *i  avanas,  and  with  reference  to 

*  And  not  another  name  for  Madhyadesa. 
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the  statements  made  by  Indian  writers.    His  ar^ments  may  be 
thus  summarized : — 

(1 .)  That  to  his  mind  the  references  given  by  me  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  '  Ttavana'  do  not  lead  to  any  snch  con- 
clusion as  I  arrived  at,  viz.,  "  that  the  Indians  apply  the  term 
*  Yavanas'  to  all  foreigners  who  were  living  west  to  the  Indus.** 

(2.)  That  certain  passages  from  the  Brihatsamhita  of  Varahami- 
hira  go  to  show  that  the  Yavanas  were  people  of  a  particular 
country  called  Yavana,  lying  south-west  of  Madhyad&a. 

(3.)  While  accepting  Patanjali*s  interpretation  of  the  term 
Madbyamikan,  which  is  '  people  or  towns  of  Madhyad6sa/  he  adds 
that '  M&dhyamika  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Madhyadesa,  and 
not  another  name  for  Madhyad6sa,  and  that  S&k6ta  (Oude)  was  one 
of  them.* 

He  does  not,  however,  go  to  the  lengiih  of  making  any  attempt 
whatever  to  prove,  either  by  interpreting  on,  or  construing  my 
references  in  any  way,  that  they  do  not  lead  him  to  any  such 
conclusion  as  was  arrived  at  by  me.  He  entirely  depends  on  a  single 
passage  in  the  Brihatsamhita  for  his  conclusions,  and  he  does  not 
explain  the  term  '  Madhyad6sa,*  as  used  by  the  ancient  writers, 
in  the  article  on  *'  The  Age  of  Patanjali,'*  the  term  *  Yavana*  was 
explained  with  reference  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in 
several  works,  such  as  those  of  Mann,  Goutama  and  other  law- 
givers, Bami*yana,  the  Mah&bharata,  Yishnu  Purana,  and  several 
famous  poems — all  of  which  are  older  than  Varahdmihira*s  works. 
The  conclusion  drawn  was  a  general  one,  and  tbe  explanation 
given  by  Mr.  Chidambara  Iyer  on  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
hatsamhita, cannot  be  forced  on  the  other  passages  referred 
to  in  my  article.  My  idea  would  have  become  plainer  if  he 
had  read  the  last  sentence  of  the  2nd  para,  of  note  2,  given  in 
page  729,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  signification  of 
the  term  varied  with  each  individual  writer.  Of  course  that 
the  term  'M16chha*  was  a  generic  term  applied  by  Aryans  to 
all  tbe  Non-Aryans  who  lived  beyond  the  Aryavarta,  is  evident 
from  the  ancient  Codes  of  Manu,  Yasishta,  Yishnu,  &c.,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  terms  '  barbarians,*  '  Gentiles,*  and  even  '  Elaffirs* 
were  applied  by  the  ancien£  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Mahomedans 
to  those  beyond  their  pale.  But  the  Mlechhas  living  north-west 
of  the  Aryivarta,  whether  they  were  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
or  Assyrians,  Asiatic  Greeks,  Persians,  Arabs,  Bactrians  or 
Tartars,  or  even  Mahomedans,  were  invariably  called  by  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  Yavp^na.  As  this  matter  was  dwelt  upon 
in  our  previous  article  we  need  not  write  them  again  here.  But 
as  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  identification  of  the 
Yavanas  would  have  occupied  a  disproportionately  large  space 
in  an  article  on  ^  The  Age  of  Patanjali,  we  thought  it  better  to 
reduce  the  question  to  the  smallest  compass ;  and  seeing  that 
Dr.  Rajendra  Lalamitra  had  already  written  a  '  protracted  dis- 
quisition* in  the  2nd  volume  of  his  'Indo- Aryans*,  and  that  as  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  himself,  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  give  a  few  references  and  conclusions,  leaving  the*  reader  to 
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stiidj  the  elaborate  essay  o£  the  learned  Doctor ;  for  which  purpose 
I  made  a  reference  to  that  work  in  the  1st  note  of  p.  729. 

The  Bh&ratavarsha  is  described  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  (2nd  Amsa, 
3rd  chapter)  in  this  way.  "  Its  eastern  borders  are  occupied  by  the 
KirataSi  the  western  by  the  Yavanas,  while  the  middle  (portion) 
is  occupied  by  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras  engaged 
in  their  several  fixed  occupations  of  sacrifice,  war,  trade,  &c."  In 
verses  10  and  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that  the  rivers  of 
the  Panjab  are  described  as  within  the  Bharatavarsha ;  and 
elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter  Scinde,  Souvira,  are  said  to  be 
situated  in  the  Bharatavarsha ;  and  if  *  the  Yavanas'  were  living 
on  the  western  borders,  it  naturally  follows  that  they  lived  in  a 
tract  situated  to  the  west  of  Scinde,  that  is,  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  The  geographical  divisions  given  by  Varahamihira,  who 
lived  about  505  A.  0.  (and  this  date  is  only  adopted  here  for  the 
sake  of  argument),  are  of  India  as  it  geographically  existed  during 
his  time.  These  divisions  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been 
fjfeogpraphically  the  same  as  those  described  by  Panini  and  Patau- 
jali,  who  lived  several  centuries  before  Varfihamihira's  time. 
Patanjali  describes  (chapters  2  and  6  of  the  Mah&bh^shya)  the 
Aryavarta  of  his  time  as  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Vindhyas,  and  on  the  east  and  the  west 
by  the  Black  Forest  in  Behar,  and  the  AravalU  Hills  respectively. 
Panini's  Aryivartha  included  the  Paniab,  Cashmere,  Scinde,  the 
modem  provinces  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  or  the  territories  beyond 
the  Indus  in  which  his  birth-place  Salathura  was  situated,  and  a 
description  of  which  he  gives  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  gram- 
mar. These  descriptions  show  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Arya- 
varta were  different  in  the  times  of  each  of  these  writers.  History 
teaches  that  between  the  Alexandrian  invasion  (in  the  4th  Century 
B.  0.)  and  the  times  of  Varihamihira  (6th  Century  A.  C.) 
several  foreign  nations  and  tribes  invaded  India,  settled  in 
Cashmere,  portions  of  the  Panjaub,  the  northern  portions  of 
Scinde,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  probable  that  those  foreigners 
who  settled  in  those  parts  were  called  Yavanas,  and  the  country 
itself  called  Yavana  by  Varahamihira.  In  modem  Indian  History 
we  have  the  similar  case  of  Bohilcund  (literally  the  territory  of 
the  Eohils),  a  district  in  the  North-western  Provinces  being  called 
after  the  Bohillas,  a  class  of  Patans,  having  settled  there. 

Varahmihira's  division,  given  in  the  14th  chapter  of  his  Brihat- 
samhita,  includes  the  countries  of  Bh&ratavarsha  and  those  that  lie 
beyond  it,  such  as  Pahlava  (Persia),  Kulata  (the  modem  Khelat), 
Graiidhara  (Candahar),  the  Yavana  Country,  &c.  From  this,  however, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Yar&hamihira  meant  that  the  Yavana 
country  was  not  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus. 

The  references  to  Brihatjataka,  made  by  Mr.-  Chidambara  Iyer, 
and  in  re  the  Yavanas,  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  point.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Yavanach&rya  therein  mentioned  should  possess 
any  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  but  this  work  like  Tajuk  and 
Raiaiala*  might  have  been  translated  into  the  Sanskrit  by  some 

•  Two  af^Tological  works  belonging  to  Arabia,  and  translated  into  Sanskrit  by 
Kilakanta  and  another. 
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Sanskrit  scholar,  and  that  translation  quoted  by  Var&h4mihi^yra  in 
liis  work.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  some  foreignJ  "T — 
Arab,  Grecian,  or  Persian — ^might  have  come  to  India,  stud)t][ed 
Sanskrit,  and  written  such  works  in  that  language.  Cases  of  thWat 
sort  are  not  wanting.  Hiounthsang  came  to  India  in  629  A.  (Jp-., 
remained  17  years  in  India,  studied  Sanskrit  in  several  of  it;  ^ 
branches,  translated  many  Buddhistic  Sanskrit  works  into  Chines^  j, 
and  carried  many  Sanskrit  works  to  China.  The  same  is  the  case.p} 
with  Itsing,  a  Chinese,  who  came  to  India  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
7th,  and  Alberuni,  an  Arabian,  who  came  to  India  in  the  early 
period  of  the  11th  century. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  studied  for  several  years  science  and 
philosophy  under  the  gymnosophists  of  India,  as  would  appear  from 
Lewis^  History  of  Philosophy.  The  names  of  the  Zodiac  as  given 
in  the  Brihajjdtaka  of  Var&hamihira  may  be  of  Grecian,  Assj'rian 
or  Chaldean  origin,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  definite 
in  the  matter,  the  general  supposition  pointing  to  the  Chaldeans 
as  they  were  famous  for  their  cultivation  of  the  astrological 
science. 

And  now  about  the  term  ^  Madhyadfisa.'  Varahamihira  (vs.  1 — 4, 
Chap.  XIV  of  the  Brihatsamhita)  takes  up  certain  countries  in 
India  for  a  '  Madhya*  or  a  centre  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
countries  both  in  and  beyond  India,  as  knowu  to  him,  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  Nakshataras,  or  asterisms.  These  aster- 
isms  are  distributed  at  the  rate  of  three  for  each  of  the  eight 
directions,  with  three  for  the  centre,  thus  making  up  27  in  all. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  first  verses  of  chap.  XIV,  and  find  out 
what  the  author's  real  import  is,  and  whether  he  uses  in  a 
'  technical'  sense  meaning  a  particular  country,  as  was  used  by 
Manu^  and  Amarasimba.  In  the  first  verse  he  says  hid  divides  the 
countries  of  the  earth  into  nine  divisions,  beginning  from  the 
centre  or  ^Madhya'  of  Bhfiratavarsha  and  going  round  the 
eight  directions,  and  corresponding  to  the  27th  lunar  aster- 
isms  at  the  rate  of  three  beginning  from  Krittika  for  each 
division.  No  such  term  as  ^  Madhyad^sa,'  however  or  any  other 
to  indicate  any  particular  tract  occurs  in  this  verse.  In 
verses  2  to  4,  he  enumerates  the  various  countries  that  form 
the  ^  Madhya'  or  centre  which  he  has  chosen  for  astrological  pur- 
poses. After  so  enumerating,  he  concludes  by  saying  in  the  4th 
verse  ^  Madhyamidam,'  literally  '  thus  in  the  centre ;'  that  is,  these 
countries  should  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  division  he 
proposed.  In  the  expression  ^  Madhyamidam,'  'madhyam'  ia 
viseshya,  and  4dam'  viseshana,  the  whole  expression  meaning 
Hhe  countries  above  enumerated/  The  translation  of  the  2nd 
verse  given  by  Mr.  Chidambara  Iyer  is  inaccurate  so  far  as  the 

•  Manu  thus  describes  Madhyad^sa  (Chap  II,  v.  21  of  his  Code)  j  *  That  which  liea 
midway  between  Himavat  and  Vindhya,  to  the  east  of  Vinasana,  to  the  west  of 
Frayaga  (Allahabad)  is  known  as  *  Madhyad^sa.'  All  the  commentators  on  Mann, 
such  as  Madithithi,  Kulluka,  &c.,  explain  Vinasana  as  the  place  where  the  river  Sa- 
rasvati  submerges  underground.  The  same  description  occurs  in  the  Burnshotta* 
ma's  and  H^machandra's  Lexicons  (p.  144  of  the  former,  and  p.  17  of  the  latter). 
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expression  represent  the  *  Madhyad6sa'  is  concerned,  and  it  runs 
thus : — 

'  The  constellations  of  Krittika,  Rohini,  »nd  Mrigasiras  represent 
the  Madhyadesa  or  central  division  consisting  of  the  countries  of 
Bhadra^  &c.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  although  the  word  ^  d6sa'  does  not 
appear  after  the  word  '  Madhyam/  still  it  may  be  considered  as 
'adhyihara'  (understood).  Should  it  be  so  considered,  then 
'  madhyam*  must  be  of  masculine  gender  in  order  to  qualify  the 
viscshya  *  d6sa.'  On  the  other  hand,  '  madhyam*  is  in  the  neuter 
gender,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a  viseshana  qualifying  the  viseahya 
*  desa.*  But,  as  said  before,  '  Madhyam,'  the  correct  word  in  the 
expression  is  a  viseshya  to  the  viseahana  '  idam  /  and  such  being 
the  case,  i.  e.,  '  madhyam'  being  a  viseshya  in  the  neuter  gender, — 
can  only  mean  '  centre,*  and  nothing  else.  If  Varahamihira  wished 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  particular  country,  as  is  apparently  under- 
stood by  .Mr.  Chidambara  Iyer,  he  would  have  used  instead  of 
^  Madhya*  any  such  expression  as  ^Madhyadesa,*  or  ^  Madhyamaha' 
(both  being  of  masculine  gender),  just  as  Manu  and  Amarasimha 
did.  The  word  *  Madhyit*  in  the  first  verse,  and  '  Madhyam*  in 
the  4th,  have  the  same  meaning,  viz.,  *  centre,*  but  they  can  never 
mean  'a  particular  country'  as  the  expression  '  Madhyadfisa'  does. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chidambara  Iyer  is  not  correct 
in  saying  that  Varahamihira  called  the  countries  he  enumerated 
in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  verses  as '  Madhyad6s4',  and  in  confound- 
ing the  same  with  the  expression  '  Madhyadesa*  as  used  by  Patau- 
jali  in  his  Mahabhashya.  When  once  this  confusion  is  cleared,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  '  M&dhyamika,*  as  used  by  Yar&hamihira  in 
the  2nd  verse,  means  the  same  as  the  Madhyadesa  and  Madhyama- 
lia,  used  by  Manu  and  Amarasimha  respectively.  It  is  not  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Varahamihira  differed  from  Manu  and 
Amarasimha  in  his  description  of  Madhyadesa.  Agreeing  that 
the  terms  Madhyamika,  of  Varfihamihira,  and  Madhyadlsa,  of 
Manu,  are  identical,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  *  Yavana*  coun- 
try which  is  said  to  lie  S.  W.  of  it  was  on  this  side  of  the  Indus : 
and  it  would  also  be  plain  that  SakSta  (Oude)  was  quite  a  different 
country  from  Madhyadfisa  or  Madhyamika,  of  Varahamihira.  All 
that  I  wanted  to  give  out  was  the  definition  of  the  term  '  M^dhy- 
amikan*  as  given  by  Paitanjali  since  he  mentions  it;  and  it  was 
explained  in  Patanjali's  own  words  to  mean  '  the  people  or  towns 
of  Madhyadesa.*  I  regret  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Chidambaram  Iyer 
in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  his  pardon  in  pointing  out  his  mistake 
when  h©  says  that  "  Panini  therefore  rightly  describes  the  Madhy- 
amikas  as  '  people  or  towns  belonging  to  Madhyadesa.*  **  Pfinini 
never  explained  the  term  '  Madhyamik&n*  in  his  grammar  Ashta- 
dhyayi,  but  Patanjali  did  in  his  Mah&bhashya. 

Pandit  N.  Bhashta  Charya. 
Adyab  Oeiental  Libbary. 
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BOOKS   EECEIVED. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Christian  and  Hindu  Doctrines  of  Creation,  by 
Ch.  Vbnkatachalam  Pantulu  Garu,  Masulipatam,  1889.— This  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing  by  a  personal 
God,  and  that  this  theory  is  a  much  more  reasonable  supposition  than 
those  on  which  Hindu  philosophy  is  founded.  The  author  proclaims 
himself  on  the  cover  a  Christian  convert. 

Was  Swedbnborq  a  ThbosofHist,  by  J.  L.  Williams,  published  by  James 
Speers,  London,  1889. -—This  little  fifty  four-page,  12mo.  is  an  attempt 
to  disprove  the  thesis  that  Swedenborg  was  a  Theosophist.  It  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  written,  and  the  writer  is  evidently  very  well  up  in  his 
Swedenborg.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  informed  about  Theosophy, 
however,  and  so  long  as  he  remains  so  fanatical  an  adherent  as  he 
evidently  is  of  Swedenborg  as  interpreted  by  himself  it  is  probable  he 
will  be  mentally  unable  to  do  justice  to  any  other  system,  however  much 
he  may  desire  to  be  impartial. 

A  Hand-book  of  Temperance.  EMfd  and  published  hy  a  Memher  nf 
the  Calcutta  Batid  of  Hope  :  Calcutta,  1889.  —As  its  name  implies,  this 
little  book  gives  a  mass  of  information  about  the  temperance  movement 
and  the  evils  of  drink.  It  is  written  in  Bengali,  and.  will  no  doubt  do 
much  good  among  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 

The  Astral  Light,  by  Nizida  Theosophical  Pub.  Co.  Lim.  London, 
1889,  half  8vo,  p.  181.— Nisdda  is  a  well  Known  contributor  to  Theoso- 
phical  and  Spiritualistic  periodicals,  and  being  clairvoyante,  is  entitled 
to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  astral  world.  In 
this  little  treatise  Nizida  does  not  give  us  a  description  of  that  world, 
but  goes  in  for  philosophizing,  as  the  subtitle  of  the  work  indicates : 
"An  Attempted  Exposition  of  Certain  Occult  Principles  in  Nature 
with  some  Remarks  upon  Modem  Spiritism." 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  London  Spiritualist  Alliance  dwrittg 
the  years  1884  to  1888.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
Demi  8vo,  London,  1889. — These  addi*esses  are  reprinted  from  Light  and 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Liifht  literature  of  Spii'itualism,— 
there  being  always  a  soupcon  of  after-dinner  speechiness  in  addresses 
of  this  kind, — a  flavour  of  self- congratulation  and  mutual  admiration 
which,  however  serious  the  subject  and  able  the  speakers,  seems  some- 
how to  warrant  the  application  of  the  name  "  light  literature"  to  them. 
We  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
leading  ideas  of  some  of  the  lending  minds  in  modem  Spiritualism. 

Can  it  be  Love  ?  by  Wm.  C.  Eldon  Serjeant  ;  London.  Theos.  Pub. 
Co.  Lim.  1689,  pp.  79. — This  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  little  treatise  on  a  bi^ 
subject,  as  its  subtitle  indicates :  "  A  Suggestive  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Something,  which  the  World  admits  yet  cannot  recognize;  hein§  a  Legacy 
from  the  Living  to  the  Dying"  The  author  wi'ites  vigorously  always, 
and,  as  a  rule,  gives  the  reader  more  paradoxes  to  the  page  than  any 
other  writer  we  know  of,  which  is  a  great  point  in  his  favour  for  those 
who  delight  in  getting  into  a  state  of  spintuo-intellectual  obfuscation. 
Love,  of  course,  is  the  "  Something"  which  underlies  the  whole  creation, 
and  accouuts  for  all  the  pain,  misery,  callousness  and  carnage  we  every- 
where behold. 
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THERE  IS  NO  BELIGION  HIGHEE  THAN  TBUTH. 
[^Family  motto  of  the  Uaharajahs  of  B«nore«.] 


TEARING  OFF  THE  '^  SHEEFS  CLOTHING.''^ 

AWESLEYAN  pablication,  entitled  The  Ceylon  Friend,  pub- 
lished in  Colombo,  contains  an  article  in  its  issue  for  Novem- 
ber 1889,  entitled  "  What  is  the  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  V* 
in  which  are  some  misconceptions,  more  mis-statements,  and  a 
general  amount  of  unfairness,  that  show 

"  TliG  rarity 
Of  Christian  Charity," 

when  the  missionary  thinks  he  can  stab  an  opponent  in  the  back. 

The  writer  says  that,  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  was  founded,  is  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex, 
caste  or  color,  "  the  founder  of  this  Society  must  be  either  remark- 
ably ignorant  of  the  world's  history  or  remarkably  audacious/^ 
Again,  he  says  : — "  The  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  spring  up  in  the  train  of  Christianity ;  and 
grow  stronger  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  more  widely  known  and 
more  fully  obeyed/'  And  again,  that  the  founder  of  the  Theosophi- 
cal Society  "  mast  be  aware  that  the  ground  is  occupied,"  here 
speaking  of  forming  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  fuller 
feeling  of  brotherhood. 

*  Thia  powerfal  defenoe  of  onr  position  was  sent  to  the  Editor  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter,  headed :  **  The  Theosophical  Society  and  the  Ceylon  Friend,"  We  have 
taken  the  fiberty  of  altering  the  title  to  a  more  general  one,  and  inserting  the 
oommnnioation  as  an  article.  Were  the  fierr.  Triggs  and  th&  Ceylon  Friend  consi- 
dered  in  any  other  light  than  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  an  argument,  they  wonld 
appeal  to  have  an  importance  which  they  by  no  means  possess.  Dealt  with  in  a 
*'  Letter  to  the  Editor,"  they  wonld  assume  that  importance  j  whereas,  their  names 
oocorring  in  an  article,  as  samples  of  their  class,  leaves  their  obvious  insigmfioance 
Bndisturbed.  Moreover  the  intrineic  merit  of  the  article  {i;^ly  warrants  its  pro* 
luotion  from  the  "  Correspondence"  to  the  "  T«xt,';-'JJ(t, 
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Let  ns  examine  Christianity  in  some  of  its  fraternal  workings, 
and  for  this  purpose  take^  not  the  statements  of  its  enemies^  but 
the  testimony  of  its  friends.  The  New  York  Sun  is  a  Christian 
paper,  owned  and  edited  by  a  Christian,  and  it  thus  holds  forth : — 
"  And  yet  one  Church  Society  is  erecting  a  cathedral  to  cost  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Dix,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church, 
receives  dollars  20,000  per  year  for  preaching  the  gospel.  His 
Church  Society  owns  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  brick 
blocks  and  other  business  property.  A  few  years  ago  when  this 
Lewes  organized  his  Female  Temperance  Crusade,  it  was  found 
that  forty  saloons  and  gambling  dens  were  renting  Trinity 
Church  property,  and  this  property  was  all  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Forty  thousand  women  at  the  point  of  stai-vation  must 
embrace  vice,  apply  for  charity  or  starve  !  What  are  such  '  Chris- 
tians' as  Rev.  Dix  doing  to  help  those  girls  ?    Not  much  we  fear.'* 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (a  Christian)  writes  in  the  Forum  of 
May  1889  (a  Christian  periodical)  as  follows: — "Bigotry  may  be 
called  the  ecclesiastical  vice,  as  worldliness  in  the  personal  one  of 
the  Christian  cultus.  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt,  talking  together 
in  their  light,  literary  way,  made  this  memorable  concession  to 
Christianity:  'What  might  not  this  religion  do,  if  it  relied  on 
charity,  not  on  creed  V  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  progress  of 
time  which,  after  all,  does  something  for  most  of  us    in  most 

respects,  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced  us  radically  in  this 

There  is  no  doubt  that  young  men  of  the  finer  education  and 
most  original  disposition  of  thought  are  warned  out  of  our  pulpits 
to-day  by  the  theological  torture  chamber  through  which  a  virile 
conscience  must  pass  before  the  authority  of  his  Church  is  laid 
upon  the  longing  soul,  yearning  to  preach  the  gospel  of  love  to 
men.  Robert  IngersoU  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  West- 
minster Catechism.  '  Brethren,'  cried  Cromwell  to  the  f ramers  of 
that  moral  rack,  ^I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
believe  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken.'  Sexton  Williams  has  let 
fly  a  fiery  winged  truth ;  and  the  girl  reporter  who  found  herself 
welcomed  by  only  five  New  York  Churches,  although  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  newspapers  rather  than  the  Lord,  has  put  her 
shabbily  gloved  finger  upon  the  spot  where  the  tuberculosis  of 
our  religious  system  sets  in.'' 

A  short  time  since,  a  Mr.  Wishard,  an  emissary  of  the  Youngs 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  America,  visited  Ceylon  and  was 
gushed  and  slabbered  over  in  the  most  fraternal  Christian  man- 
ner. Did  he  tell  his  hearers  and  admirers  that  in  that  same 
Young  Men's  Association  in  America  a  negro  Christian  was  not 
admitted  to  membership  ?  Not  he !  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Did  he 
tell  his  brothers  in  the  Lord  that  if  a  negro,  no  matter  what  his 
position,  his  intellectual  or  moral  status,  went  into  ctny  white 
Christian  Church  in  America,  he  would  be  relegated  to  an  obscure 
or  back  seat,  amongst  the  chariiy  crowd,  if  admitted  at  all  ?  Not 
he.  Yet,  again,  I  am  stating  a  fact  well  known  to  every  church- 
goer in  that  country. 

During  the  year  1889  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal    Church  of  South  Caroli^  met  in  Charleston,  S.  C* 
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There  was  present  one  regularly  ordained  negro  clergyman,  pre- 
sent by  virtue  of  his  position.  The  white  clergyman  and  lay 
delegates  absolutely  refused  to  sit  in  the  convention  with  him  and 
left  the  Church  in  a  body. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  Baptist  minister  named  Graves  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  proved  from  the  Bible  that  the  negro 
was  a  soulless  animal.  It  was  on  the  Christian  Bible  that  the 
curse  of  human  slavery  was  founded,  and  for  years  upheld  in  that 
country  until  wiped  out  with  a  nation's  blood.  It  is  also  a  fact  to 
which  I  challenge  truthful  contradiction,  that  in  no  Christian 
Church  in  a  former  slave  state  in  America  will  a  negro  be  permit- 
ted to  partake  of  the  sacramental  wine  from  the  same  cup  with 
white  Christians,  nor  will  any  white  Christian  go  to  a  negro 
Church  and  partake  with  its  members. 

Says  the  Bev.  De  Witt  Talmage^  an  orthodox  Christian  minis- 
ter : — "  Unless  the  Church  .of  Jesus-Christ  rises  up,  proves  the 
friend  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  friend  of  God,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  masses,  who  with  their  families  at  their  backs 
are  fighting  this  battle  for  bread,  the  Church  as  at  persent  organ- 
ized will  become  a  defunct  institution.^' 

So  far  we  have  not  as  yet  found  any  very  conclusive  evidence 
of  fraternal  affection  that  would  be  considered  overwhelming; 
but  perhaps  we  will  fare  better  in  Christian  England. 

From  a  private  letter  quoted  in  a  late  number  of  LiLcifer,  the 
following  extract  is  taken : — "  A  lady  brought  me  yesterday  a  big 
hamper  of  wild  flowers.  I  thought  some  of  my  East  End  family 
had  a  better  right  to  it  than  I,  and  so  I  took  it  down  to  a  very 
poor  school  in  Whitechapel  this  morning.  You  should  have  seen 
the  pallid  little  faces  brighten  1  Thence  I  went  to  pay  for  some 
dinners  at  a  little  cookshop  for  some  children.  It  was  in  a  back 
street,  narrow,  full  of  jostling  people ;  stench  indescribable,  from 
fish,  meat  and  other  comestibles,  all  reeking  in  a  sun  that,  in 
Whitechapel,  festers  instead  of  purifying.  Indescribable  meat  pies 
at  Id.,  loathsome  lumps  of  '  food,'  and  swarms  of  flies ;  a  very  altar 
of  Beelzebnb  I  All  about,  babies  on  the  prowl  for  scraps;  one,  with 
the  face  of  an  angel,  gathering  up  cherry-stones  as  a  light  and 
nutricions  form  of  diet.'' 

Is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  but  little  Christian  brotherhood  exists 
where  a  "  Whitechapel"  can  hold  its  sway  ? 

From  the  Women's  Union  Journal  we  take  the  following  list  of 
prices  paid  for  women's  work  in  London : — 

Making  paper  bags— 4^(2.  to  5^d.  a  thousand ;  earn  from  5«.  to 
^f8»  a  weejK. 

Making  knapsacks — B^d.  each ;  average  10^.  a  week. 

Battonholes  (various  deponents) — id.  for  seven ;  6d.  for  twenty* 
fonr;  S^d.  a  dozen  ;  Z^d,  for  three  dozen  in  shirts;  makes  8^.  a 
week. 

Shirts — 2d.  each  and  find  own  cotton ;  can  get  six  a  day  don^ 
from  6  A.  H.  to  11  p.  m. 

Button-maker  (girl  of  16)— 2^.  for  100  grosgjUthe-WOrkwithchestj 

Book-folding^2id.  per  gross. 
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Sack  sewing— 6d.  for  25  ;  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  100  ;  6d.  per  dozen 
(smaller  size) ;  makes  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  per  day^  78.  per  week. 

Carpet  bag  making — 8s.  a  week. 

Pill  box  making — 1^.  for  36  gross^  can  make  1^.  3d.  per  day. 

Cork  branding — Qs.  a  week. 

Tobacco  spinner— 7«.  a  week. 

Shirt  finishing — 3d.  to  4d.  a  dozen. 

Whip  making — Is.  a  dozen ;  can  do  1  doz.  a  day.# 

If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  which  permeates 
a  Christian  country^  the  less  of  it  the  better.  A  protest  we  see 
is  now  being  made  in  the  Australian  papers  that  the  brothels 
of  other  countries  are  being  recruited  there  ; — perhaps  it  is  this 
particular  phase  of  Christian  brotherhood  that  Mr.  Triggs  refers 
to  in  his  diatribe. 

"  It's  not  the  rents  I  look  to/'  said  the  undertaker  landlord  of 
a  wretched  tenement  block  in  London  to  Octavia  Hill^  '^  it's  the 
deaths  I  get  out  of  the  houses." 

In  the  last  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  an 
article  on  Africa.  Full  justice  is  done  therein  to  the  horrible 
situation  of  affairs^  the  slave-trade  being  rendered  possible  by  the 
guns  and  ammunition  supplied  to  the  Arabs  by  Christian  govern- 
ments and  agents  ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  said  in  a  public  ^scourse  that  all  that 
was  known  of  Christianity  in  that  benighted  country  was  that  it 
was  indissolubly  connected  with  whiskey. 

In  "  England's  War,"  p.  491,  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  we  read :--"  There 
was  a  time  when  drunkenness  was  as  rare  in  England  as  it  is  now 
in  France  or  Spain.  A  hundred  millions  a  year  are  now  spent 
among  us  upon  wine  and  spirits  and  malt  liquor,  five-sixths  of  it 
perhaps  by  the  working-men  upon  stuS  called  beer  and  gin.  The 
artizan  or  the  journeyman,  exhausted  by  the  gas-poisoned  air  with 
which  his  lungs  are  loaded^  and  shrinking,  when  his  day's  work 
is  over,  from  the  stifling  chamber  which  is  afi  that  society  can  afford 
as  lodging  for  him  and  his  family,  turns  aside  as  he  goes  home  to  the 
pot-house  or  the  gin-palace.  His  watered  beer  is  raised  to  double 
strength  again  by  nux-vomica  and  Cocculus  Indicus,  and  salted  to 
make  his  thirst  insatiable.  His  gin  is  yet  some  viler  mixture — 
a  minimum  of  pure  spirit  seasoned  with  white  vitriol  and  oil  of 
cinnamon  and  cayenne.  Drunk,  and  with  empty  pockets,  he 
staggers  home  at  last  to  his  wife,  who  must  feed  and  clothe  herself 
and  him  and  his  miserable  family  with  the  few  shillings  which  she 
can  reserve  out  of  his  weekly  wages.  She  too  often  enough  grows 
desperate  and  takes  to  drinking  also.  The  result  is  that  half  the 
children  bom  in  England  die  before  they  are  five  years  old.  It  is 
found  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the  London  Workhouse  for  the 
pauper  children  is  shamefully  watered.  An  honorable  member 
speaks  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  ^  exposure'  and  calls 
for  an  enquiry.  Mr.  Stansfield,  speaking  for  the  Ministry,  com- 
plains of  ^  exposure'  as  too  hard  a  word,  and  denies  that  watered  milk 

*  Our  Indian  readers  mxiBt  remember  that  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  the 
-poorest  kind  of  living  in  England,  these  snms  represent,  perhaps,  one-third  of  their 
ezohango  value  in  BupeeBj^-spent  for  the  nficessaries  of  «  worker's  life  here.— -JSd. 
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is  adulterated,  because  water  is  not  a  deleterious  substance.  It  is 
true  that  pure  milk  is  to  children  a  necessary  of  life,  and  those 
who  are  not  supplied  with  it  die.  Such  a  death,  however,  is  of 
coarse  natural,  and  the  parish  is  relieved  of  the  expense.'^ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  brotherly  love  that  always  follows  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  the  foregoing  extracts  are  recommended  to  Mr. 
Triggs.  Or  perhaps  the  following,  being  more  in  his  professional 
line,  will  prove  acceptable  in  a  greater  degree. 

"  The  Trinitarian  denounces  the  Unitarian  and  the  Unitarian 
the  Trinitarian :  and  both  nnite  in  condemning  the  Roman  Catholic. 

'' The  Armenians  donounce  the  Calvinist's  views  as  a  system  con- 
Bisting  of  human  creatures  without  liberty,  doctrine  without  sense, 
faith  without  reason,  and  a  God  without  mercy.  {Archdeacon 
Jar  tin). 

"  The  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  Armenianism  as 
'  delusive,  dangerous,  and  ruinous  to  immortal  souls,'  {Close's  8er^ 
mons)  and  the  Unitarians  declare  them  both  Ho  be  a  mischievous 
compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry/     {Discmirse  on  Priestly). 

''  Again  Archbishop  Magee  denounces  the  Unitarian  system  as 
embracing  the  most  daring  impieties  that  ever  disgraced  the  name 
of  Christianity ;  and  declares,  that '  if  Unitarianism  be  well-found- 
ed, Christianity  must  be  an  imposture/ 

'^  All  sects  join  in  denouncing  the  Wesleyans,  '  as  misled  fanatics, 
alienated  from  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.'     {Divine  Truth). 

"  The  Church  of  England  denounces  the  whole  body  of  dissenters 
'  as  accursed,  devoted  to  the  devil,  and  separated  from  Christ,' 
{Canon  V,,  vii)  and  the  Bishop  gf  London  {Letters  on  Dissent) 
'  declared  the  dissenters  to  be  actuated  by  the  devil,  with  the 
curse  of  God  resting  heavily  on  them  all/ 

'^The  dissenters  are  not  slow' in  retaliating  on  the  Church  of 
England,  declaring  it  to  be  '  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth, 
and  that  its  end  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  every  lover 
of  Crod  and  man  1'  {Christian  Observer). 

'^  The  Roman  Catholics  declare  their  Church  to  be  'the  only  true 
one,'  and  all  other  sects  join  in  denouncing  her  to  be  '  the  scarlet 
whore  of  Babylon/  and  a  '  combination  of  idolatry,  blasphemy  and 
devilism.'  {Cun^s  ^  Aposta^cy').  Whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  retort 
on  the  whole  body  of  Protestants  of  every  sect  and  description, 
consign  them  to  eternal  damnation  as  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  their  clergy,  designated  as  ^  thieves  and  ministers  of  the  devil/ 
{Bh^ms,  Test.)" 

Mr.  Triggs  certainly  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible« 
Will  he  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  the  109th  rsalm  as  a  specimen 
of  fraternal  love  ?  Looking  carefully  and  impartially  at  the  f ore- 
going /oc^,  we  will  certainly  not  be  deemed  captious  if  we  de- 
cline to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  specimens  of  fraternal 
affection,  or  the  source  from  which  they  sprang.  If  this  is  all  the 
Christian  Church  can  show  as  the  result  of  over  eighteen  centuries 
of  work  in  this  field,  it  is  neither  "  audacious'^  to  try  and  supple- 
ment it,  nor  do  we  think  it  unfratemal  to  condemn  it  as  a  most 
lamentable  f aUure.  But  no  matter  whether  a  failure  or  a  sue  cesSj 
the  writer's  assertion  th9>t  the  field  19  occupied  sind  that  no  one 
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outside  the  Christian  pale  has  any  right  to  organize  in  favour  of, 
or  practise,  brotherly  love,  is  certainly  most  extraordinary  and 
may  well  cause  us  serious  thought. 

Mr.  Triggs  tells  ns  that  on  opening  a  copy  of  the  Theoso^ 
fhint  he  saw  some  "  Information  to  strangers''  which  he  read ; 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  "  we  read  it '  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
idea  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  mentally  indistinct.  It  is  as  a 
diffused  sentiment  only  that  the  idea  of  Brotherhood  can  by  any 
possibility  penetrate  the  dark  and  distant  places  the  world  of 
to-day.'  '*  Now  it  is  but  a  fair  inference  that  the  above  quotation 
is  taken  from  the  *'  Information  to  strangers,"  which  Mr.  Triggs 
declares  he  was  seeking,  but  on  an  examination  of  the  Journal  in 
question,  I  find  it  taken/rom  an  article  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine. 
In  the  "  information"  we  do  read  : — "  The  Theosophist  is  private 
property,  but  under  the  Revised  Rules  it  is  the  organ  of  the 
Society  for  the  publication  of  oflRcial  news.  For  anything  else  the 
Society  is  not  responsible^^     (The  italics  are  mine. — C.  P.  P.). 

Instead  of  stating  this,  Mr.  Triggs,  with  a  disingenuousness  un- 
worthy of  one  who  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  fraternal  love,  leaves 
his  readers  to  infer  that  his  quotation  is  an  official  utterance. 

So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  article  is  concerned,  he  believes  that 
the  idea  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  should  be  kept  mentally 
distinct ;  as  for  its  sentiment  being  diffused, — he  believes  that  the 
more  and  farther  it  is  diffused  the  better  for  mankind.  Every 
member  of  the  T.  S.  is  bound  by  virtue  of  his  membership  to 
assist  in  its  diffusion  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  or  ability  to  do  so ; 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  fails  in  just  so  much  of  doing  his  duty. 

As  a  good  sample  of  special  pleading  we  offer  the  following 
morceau  : — "  Give  up  the  central  belief  in  a  Creator  and  we  be- 
come nothing  more  than  mere  mechanical  results  of  the  out-work- 
ing of  blind  natural  forces— chance  products.  Where  then  is  the 
ground  for  brotherhood  f" 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  Mr.  Triggs*  ''  Creation"  nor  in 
"  special  providences,"  nor  yet  in  "  blind  natural  forces."     It  is 

Sossible  to  be  godly  though  godless.  Disbelief  in  a  personal  god 
oes  not  necessitate  belief  in  "  blind  nature  forces." 
The  Deity  the  writer  believes  in  "  is  neither  in  a  paradise  nor  in 
a  particular  -tree,  building  nor  mountain :  it  is  everywhere,  in 
every  atom  of  the  visible  as  of  the  invisible  Cosmos,  in,  over,  and 
around  every  invisible  atom  and  divisible  molecule ;  for  IT  is  the 
mysterious  power  of  evolution  and  involution,  the  omnipresent, 
omnipotent  and  even  omniscient  creative  potentiality."  (See  "  Key 
to  Theosophy,"  pp.  61,  et  seq) .  Believing  then  that  the  ''  Universe 
and  all  therein  are  one  with  the  absolute  Unity,  the  unknowable 
deific  essence,"  from  which  all  that  is  has  emanated,  and  with  which 
all  is  therefore  indissolubly  united,  he  thinks  in  all  humility  that  his 
belief  offers  a  more  legitimate  and  far  safer  foundation  on  which 
to  rear  an  organization  for  the  diffusion  of  brotherly  love  than 
what  Mr.  Triggs  offers.    Nay,  it  is  the  only  one. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  one  long  sickening 
record  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, — for  the  love  of  God  (!)  ;  and  if  the 
sentiments  recently  expressed  in  the   Ceylon  Friend  are    those 
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held  by  Mr.  Triggs  and  his  confreres,  surely  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
aries in  Ceylon  must  regret  their  inability  to  inaugurate  the  reign 
of  steel  and  faggot  there  to-day. 

No !  the  field  is  7wt  occupied  by  Christianity  now,  or  by  any 
other  creed ;  nor  will  Mr.  Triggs'  claim  to  a  special  patent  on 
"  brotherhood"  be  conceded  by  any  one — least  of  all  by  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society.  There  can  never  be  too  many  organizations  for  the 
diffusion  of  that  sentiment,  "  audacious"  though  it  may  seem, 
nor  can  its  diffusion  be  confined  to  any  close  corporation. 

Such  a  brotherhood  would  not  be  a  true  one,  nor  universal ; 
those  qualities  alone  being  found  in  an  organization,  whether  the 
Theosophist  Society  or  any  other — ^that  embraces  all  mankind 
without  any  distinction  whatever  of  race,  nation^  creed,  sex  or 
color.  With  such  an  aim  and  keeping  vientally  distinct  the  motto 
of  our  Society,  There  is  no  Belioiok  hiqhsb  than  Truth,  we  can  go 
on  serenely  conscious  that  the  machinations  and  mis-representa- 
tions of  all  the  world,  especially  of  the  genus  Triggs,  can  never 
prevail  against  it. 

As  for  the  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  any  defence  on 
my  part  would  be  an  impertinence  ;  but  for  their  representatives. 
Col.  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky,  I  would  say  to  this  missionary 
that  the  record  of  their  connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society 
has  been  an  unbroken  one  of  continual  self-sacrifice  for  others, 
of  a  self-abnegation  and  self-forgetfulness  for  the  weal  of  their 
brother  men,  that  might  have  deterred  anyone  not  totally  oblivious 
of  moral  heroism  from  trying  to  slander  and  belittle  them.  ''  Truth 
is  mighty  and  shall  prevail."  If  the  clergy  were  possessed  of  that 
spirit  of  divine  charity  which  they  would  have  us  believe  the 
special  property  of  their  creed,  and  of  which  they  should  be  a 
channel  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  could  much  better  show 
it  by  trying  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  those  whose  every 
breath  is  drawn  in  the  interests  of  others, — ^who  believe  in  Altruism 
as  the  one  truth,  and  who  try  humbly,  earnestly,  and  faithfully, 
to  make  it  the  guide  of  their  lives. 

Charles  Francis  Powell,  F.  T.  S. 


SABVASABO'UPANISHAD'  OF  KBISHNA^YAJUB-VEDA. 

Translated  by  the  Kumbakonam  T.  S^ 

(3r.  B. — In  the  original  all  the  qnestioDB  are  given  together  first  and  then  all  the 
snBwers.    But  the  following  arrangement  is  adopted  to  facilitate  reference.) 

(1)  Q.    W  HAT  is  the  nature  of  Bhanda  (bondage)  ? 

A.  The  Atma  falsely  perceiving  the  body  and  others  which  are 
not  Atma  to  be  itself  and  identifying  itself  with  them — this  identifi- 
cation forms  the  bondage  of  Atma. 

(2)  Q.    What  is  Moksha  (emancipation)  ? 

A.    The  freedom  from  it  (bondage)  is  Moksha. 

(3)  Q.    What  is  Avidya  (ne-science)  ? 

A.    That  which  causes  this  identification  is  Avidya. 

(4)  Q.    What  is  Vidya  (knowledge)  ? 

(1.)    This  Upanifihad  will  form  a  glossary  of  some  of  the  Vedantic  terms. 
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A.     That  which  removes  this  identification  is  Vidya. 

(5)  Q.  What  are  (meant  by)  the  states  of  Jagrata  (waking), 
Swapna  (dreaming),  and  Sushupti  (dreamless  sleep)  ? 

A.  Jagrata  is  that  (state)  during  which  (the  Atma)  enjoys  the 
gross  objects  of  sense,  as  soand,  &c.,  through  the  14  organs,' 
manas,  &c.,  (mind)  which  have  sun,  Ac,  as  their  devatas  (presiding 
deities)'  and  which  are  without  defect. 

Swapna  is  that  (state)  during  which  (the  Atma)  experiences 
through  the  14  organs — ^which  carry  with  them  the  (Jagrata)  waking 
affinities — the  perceptions  of  sound,  &c.,  which  arise  at  that  moment 
from  their  former  affinities,  though  the  objects  of  sense^  such  as 
sound,  &c.,  do  not  then  exist. 

The  Atma  experiences  Sushupti  when  it  does  not  experience 
Bound  and  other  objects  of  sense  from  the  cessation  of  the  functions 
of  the  14  organs — and  from  the  absence  of  these  there  being  no 
special  enjoying  consciousness. 

Thurya  is  that  state  during  which  the  Atma  is  a  witness  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  above-mentioned  three  states^ 
though  it  is  in  itself  without  these  three  states,  and  during  which 
it  is  ope  uninterrupted  Ghaitanya  (consciousness).  And  that 
Chaitanya  (consciousness)  is  that  (state)  which  is  connected  with 
the  three  states,  which  can  be  inferred  from  the  three  states,  which 
is  without  the  three  states,  and  which  is  pure. 

(6)  Q,  What  are  Annamaya,  Pranamaya,  Manomaya,  Vignana- 
maya  and  Anandamaya  sheaths  ? 

A.  Annamaya  sheath  is  the  aggregate  of  the  materials  formed 
by  food. 

When  the  ten  vayus  (vital  airs),  Prana  and  others,  flow  through 
the  Annamaya  sheath,  then  (it)  is  called  the  Pranamaya  sheath. 

When  the  Atma  connected  with  the  above  two  sheaths  performs 
the  (involuntary)  functions  of  hearing,  &c.,  and  the  (voluntary) 
ones  of  thought,  &c.,  through  the  14  organs  of  Manas  (mind)  and 
others,  then  it  is  called  Manomaya  sheath. 

When  in  the  Antakamah  (the  internal  organ,  mind,  and  the  other 
three)  connected  with  the  above  sheaths,  there  arise  acts  of  medita- 
tion, contemplation,  &c.,  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  sheaths,  then 
it  is  called  Yignanamaya  sheath. 

When  Gvana  (wisdom),  which  is  the  cause  of  Ag^yana  (non- 
wisdom),  which  in  its  turn  is  the  cause  of  the  four  sheaths — ^lies 
latent  in  the  bliss  of  its  own  form  like  the  banyan  tree  in  its  seed^ 
then  it  is  called  Anandamaya  sheath. 

The  Atma,  which  is  associated  with  theUpadhi  (vehicle)  of  these 
sheaths,  is  spoken  of  by  a  figure  of  speech  as  sheath  (kosa). 

(7)  Q,  What  is  meant  by  Kartha  (doer),  Jiva,  Panchavarga 
(the  five  groups),  Kshetrayagna  (the  lord  of  body  or  Universe), 
Sakshi  (witness),  Kutastha  and  Anthuyami  (the  hidden)  7 

A.  The  Kartha  (doer)  is  one  who,  having  acquired  the  idea 
of  pleasureand  pain,  possesses  the  body  and  Antakamahs  (internal 

(1.)  The  14  oiganB  wfe  tlie  five  organa  of  tenge,  the  five  organs  of  action  and 
four  Antahkaranas  (the  internal  organs),  vis.,  Manas,  Bnddhi,  Chitta  and  Afaankara. 

(2.)  All  these  orja^ns  are  each  animated  by  an  intelligeutial  principle  called  the 
Devatas,  which  know  how  to  perform  their  own  function  only. 
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organs)  to  gratify  the  desires  proceeding  therefrom.  The  idea 
of  pleasure  is  that  modifioation  of  the  mind  known  as  desire.  The 
idea  of  pain  is  that  modification  of  the  mind  known  aa  dislike. 
The  causes  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain  are  sounds  touchj  fom^ 
taste  and  odour.     . 

The  Jiva  is  that  Adhiasi  (viz.,  one  who  thinks  this  body  to  be 
Atsna  or  self)  who  thinks  this  (his)  body  which  is  obtained 
through  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  karmas  as  one  not  obtaiiled 
by  him  throngh  sucb  means. 

The  five  groups  are  Manas  (mind)^  &o.,  (viz.,  Manas^  Buddhi,  Chitta 
and  Ahankara,  which  create  respectively  uncertainty,  certainty, 
flitting  thought  and  egoism) ;  Prana,  &c.,  (viz.,  the  five  vital  airs, 
Prana,  Apana,  Vyana,  Udana  and  Samana) ;  Satwa,  &c,  (viz.,  Satwa, 
Bajas  and  Thamo  qusdities) ;  the  (five)  Elements  (viz.,  earth,  water, 
fire,  air  and  akas) ;  aud  the  virtue  and  its  opposite.  That  which  is 
endowed  with  the  properties  of  these  five  groups,  which  does  not 
perish  without  Atmagyana  (Atmic  wisdom),  which  appears  eternal 
through  the  presence  (or  influence)  of  Atma,  and  which  is  the  vehir 
cle  (for  the  manifestation)  of  Atma,  is  called  the  original  Avidya 
(nonbeness)  and  is  the  seed  of  the  Linga  (subtle)  body.  This  only 
is  called  Hridaya-ghranthi  (lit :  heart-knot).  The  Ghaitanya  (coi^* 
Boiousness)  which  is  reflected  and  shines  in  it  is  Kshetra^Yagpa.    . 

Sakshi  (witness)  is  that  conscious  one  who  knows  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  (of  the  three  states)  of  the  knower,  the  knowledge: 
and  the  knowable,  who  is  himself  without  (or  not  affected  by)  thia 
appearance  or  disappearance  and  who  is  self-radiant. 

Kutaatha  is  he  who  is  found  animating  without  exception  the 
mind  of  all  creatures  from  Brahma  down  to  the  ants,  who  is  the 
Atma,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Sakshi  (witness)  of  all  (creatures') 
mind,  and  who  is  shining. 

Anthiryami  is  the  Atma  that  shines,  as  the  ordainer,  being 
within  in  all  bodies  like  threads  strung  successively  in  rows  of 
beads  aud  serving  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  cause  of  the  several 
differences  in  Kutastha  and  others  who  live  with  him. 

8.  Who  is  Pratyagatma  (the  individual  Atma)  ? 

A.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  truth,  wisdom,  eternity  and  bliss.  It  has 
no  vehicles  of  body.  It  is  abstract  wisdom  itself ;  like  a  mass  of  pure 
gold  which  is  devoid  of  the  changes  of  bracelet,  crown,  &c.  It  i^ 
of  the  nature  of  Chit  (consciousness).  It  is  that  which  shines  as 
Chaitaniya  (atmic-conscionsness)  and  Brahm.  This  Fraty^atma 
is  subject  to  the  Upadhi  (vehicle)  of  Avidya*,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Thwam  (thus  in  ''  Thatwamasi''  or  That  art  thou). 

9.  Who  is  Paramatma  (the higher  one). 

A.  It  is  that  which  has  the  attributes  of  truth,  wisdom,  eternity^ 
blifls,  omniscience,  &c.,  which  is  subject  to  the  vehicle  of  Maya*  and 
which  is  the  meaning  of  Thath  (that  in  Thatwamasi). 

10.  What  is  Brahm? 

A.  That  which  free  from  all  kinds  of  vehicles^  which  is  the  Abso* 
late  Consciousness  itself,  which  is  Sat  (be-ness),  which  is  without  a 
second,  which  is  bliss  and  which  is  maya-lessis  Brahm.    It  is 

'         '  ■    ■  ■     '■  ■    !     '  nil  -   -  I  I  I  I 

(X  and  8.)  Both  terms  mean  the  highest  matter  ;  but  Avidya  forms  the  particlei 
"el  Biau,  whereas  Maya  those  of  the  anirene. 
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different  from  what  is  meant  by  tlie  word  Thwam^  which  is  aabject 
to  UpEMUiiB.  It  is  also  different  from  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Thathj  which  is  subject  to  varieties  of  Upadhis.  It  is  (of  itself) 
differenceless  and  anpears  as  the  source  of  every  thing.    It  is  the 

fiure,  the  true  and  tne  indestructible.  And  what  is  (this)  trnth  ? 
tis  the  Sat  (be-ness)  whioh  is  the  aim  (or  Mai)  pointed  out  by  the 
Vedas.  It  is  that  whioh  cannot  be  said  to  be  Asath  (non-be-ness). 
It  is  that  which  is  not  affected  by  the  three  periods  of  time*  It  is 
that  which  continues  to  exist  during  the  three  periods  of  time.  It  is 
that  which  is.  It  is  that  which  is  one  without  a  second.  It  is  that 
which  has  none  similar  or  dis-similar  to  it.  It  is  that  which  is  the 
seat  (or  source)  of  all  creation.  It  is  that  which  does  not  perish, 
even  though  space,  time,  matter  and  cause  perish. 

And  what  is  Gyana  (wisdom)  f  It  is  selr-light  or  illumination. 
It  is  that  which  illuminates  everything.  It  is  that  Absolute  Con- 
sciousness which  is  without  any  concealment.  It  is  that  Conscious* 
ness  which  has  no  beginning  or  end,  which  is  perpetual,  whioh  is 
without  modifications,  and  which  is  a  witness  to  all  modifications. 

And  what  is  Ananta  (the  eternal)  ?  It  is  that  which  is  without 
origin  or  destruction.  It  is  that  which  is  not  subject  to  the  six 
mo^fications  (viz.,  birth,  growth,  manhood,  decay,  old-age  and 
death.)  It  is  free  from  all  Upadhis.  It  is  that  Consciousness 
whioh,  being  all  full  and  without  destruction,  permeates  Avyakta 
and  other  evolved  universe,  like  the  earth  in  the  modifications  of 
clay,  the  gold  in  the  modifications  of  gold,  and  thread  in  the  modi- 
fications of  thread. 

And  what  is  (Ananda)  bliss  ?  It  is  that  which  is  the  receptacle 
to  all  happy  sentient  beings  like  the  ocean  to  the  watera  (oi 
rivers),  which  is  eternal,  pure,  without  parts  and  non-duaJ  and 
which  is  the  sole-essence  of  Chidananda  (bliss  belonging  to  con- 
sciousness). 

11.  Of  how  many  kinds  are  substances  ? 

There  are  three  kinds.  Sat  (Be-ness),  Asat  (Non-be-ness)  and 
Hythia  (Illusory). 

What  is  Sat?    ItisBrahm. 

What  is  Asat  ?    It  is  that  which  is  not. 

What  is  My  thia  f  It  is  the  illusory  ascription  to  Brahm  of  the 
universe  that  does  not  exist  reaUy. 

What  is  fit  to  be  known  ?  It  is  Brahm  the  Atma. 

What  is  Brahma  Gyana  (Brahmio  wisdom)?  It  is  the  rooting  out 
of  all — ^bodies  and  such  like— that  are  non-Atma  and  the  absorp« 
tion  in  Brahm  which  is  Sat. 

What  is  non-Atma  ?.  It  is  the  universe  which  includes  Jiva^ 
Akas  and  others. 

12.  What  is  Maya? 

A.  The  root  of  this  non-Atma  is  Maya.  She  appears  in  Brahm 
as  clouds,  &c.,  do  in  the  sky.  She  has  no  beginning,  but  she  has  end. 
She  is  common  to  evidence  and  non-evidence.  She  is  neither  Sat 
nor  Asat ;  nor  is  she  a  combination  of  both  (Sat — Asat).  She  is 
indescribable.  She  does  not  exist  in  Brahm,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  varieties  of  differences  as  extolled  by  the  wise.  It  is  she  that 
does  not  truly  exist.    Her  nature  is  non-wisdom  (Agyana).    She 
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appears  as  Malaprakriti/  Gnnasamya  (a  state  when  the  three 
Goiias  are  found  in  eqailibrinm),  Ayidya  (Ne-science)  and  other 
forma.  She  has  tranformed  herself  into  the  form  of  the  universe. 
A  Brahni'^knower  knows  her  thus  and  enjoys  her. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  there  are  the  following  slokas. 

''I  am  not  body.  I  am  not  the  Indryas  (organs).  I  am  not 
Buddhi.  I  am  not  Manas.  I  am  not  Esa  (Lord).  Nor  am 
I  Ahankara  (Egoism).  I  am  not  one  that  has  Prana  (breath) 
or  Manas,  I  am  full  of  light.  I  am  always  witness  to  Buddhi 
and  others.  I  am  indestructible  at  all  times.  I  am  (Chith) 
consciousness  alone.  I  am  always  beneficent.  I  am  not  the 
doer  nor  the  enjoyer.  I  am  in  the  form  of  witness  to  Prakriti 
(matter).  On  account  of  my  presence  alone,  do  the  bodies  and 
others  perform  their  function  as* if  they  were  not  inanimate. 
I  aan  the  firm,  the  eternal,  the  eyer-blissful,  the  pure,  of  the 
nature  of  wisdom  and  stainless.  I  am  the  Atma  of  all  bhutas 
(elements  or  beings).  I  pervade  everywhere.  I  am  the  witness. 
There  is  no  doubt  (about  this).  I  alone  am  the  Brahm  that  is  to  be 
known  through  all  the  Yedstntas.  I  am  not  the  form — that  can 
be  known,— -of  Akas,  Vayu,  &c.  I  am  not  form.  I  am  not  name. 
I  am  not  Karma.  I  am  the  Brahm  that  is  of  the  nature  of  Sachitha- 
naada  (Be-ness,  consciousness  and  bliss).  I  have  no  body;  and 
whence  (then)  are  birth  and  death  to  me.  I  am  not  Aluuikara 
(Egoism);  whence  then  are  hunger  and  thirst  to  me.  I  am  notManas^ 
and  whence  then  are  grief  and  delusion  to  me.  I  am  not  the  doer ; 
and  whence  then  are  bondage  and  salvation  to  me.''  Thus  did  the 
invisible  voice  speak  the  truth  to  the  sages.  Yea,  thus  did  the 
invisible  voice  speak  the  truth  to  the  sages.— Such  is  the  TJpanidiad. 


"INFIDEL  BOB.'' 
(Concluded  from  page  193.^ 

IN  presenting  this  last  instalment  from  Colonel  Ingersoll'a 
Lectures  of  the  quotations  which  tend  to  prove  that  he  is 
deeply  tinged  with  the  Theosophic  spirit,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
no  purpos^  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  reader,  unacquainted 
with  his  writings,  the  least  idea  of  his  inimitable  wit  or  powerful 
logic.  Those  passages  only  that  bear  upon  the  theme  in  hand  were 
chosen,  and  of  these  but  samples  have  been  given.  It  may  be  said 
that  many  passages  of  an  opposite  character  might  be  culled  from 
Colonel  Ingersoll's  Lectures ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  true. 
But,  anyone  conversant  with  his  writings,  has  no  difficulty  in 
separating  his  real  ideas,  spoken  from  his  heart,  from  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  in  the  heat  of  controversy  \  and  it  is  to  the  latter 
category  tiiat  almost  all  his  "  untheosophical''  utterances  belong, 
lake  most  controversalists  Colonel  Ingersoll  frequently  uses  the  best 
weapoa  available  at  the  moment  for  the  purpose  of  disabling  his 

(1.)  This  refers  to  that  slambering  state  of  the  ttniverse— called  also  Maha. 
fiushapti^between  the  cessation  of  and  the  reawakening  into  actiYity  of  the  nni^erse. 
In  this  state  aU  the  Jiras  are  absorbed  with  their  Earmio  affinities  into  Mnlapra- 
kriti.  On  the  reawakening  into  activity,  it  (Mulaprakrifei)  is  ci^led  Maya»  AvidjA. 
HAd  Thamasi,  which  also  differ  in  themselres. 
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Adversary,  and  yields  to  the  temptation  to  ^  answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  foUy.^^  When^  therefore^  we  find  him  speaidog  of 
Spirit  and  of  God  in  a  manner  that  may  seem  to  vm,  who  are 
dwelling  in  the  quiet  of  a  philosophic  mind^  to  be  somewhat  a&dig" 
nified  or  eren  flippant,  we  mnst  remember  that  it  is  not  our  idea 
of  these  things,  or  eren  his  own  idea,  that  he  is  chanu^teri^iiig', 
but  the  distorted  and  insignificant  notions  concerning  them  which 
are  put  forward  by  his  opponents.  Colonel  IngersoU  calls  himself 
an  Agnostic ;  and  an  Agnostic  in  the  meaning  in  which  he  nsea 
the  term  is  simply  one  who  says,  '*  I  do  not  know,^' — and  does  not 
.mean,  as  some  writers  have  represented,  one  who  declares  "  I  will 
never  know,'*  or  "  Man  can  never  know^^'  In  the  former  sense 
Theosophists  are  necessarily  Agnostics, — like  everyone  else  who  ia 
not  BO  grossly  and  conceitedly  ignorant  as  to  imagine  he  has  fathom- 
^  the  unfathomable.  But  even  when  doing  his  best  to  pose  before 
ns  as  an  Agnostic  (?  AngUce,  Ignoramus  ?)  Ingersoll  cannot  help 
being  Theosophical.  Gould  anything  be  more  so  than  what  he  says 
ot  modem  controversy  in  his  recent  article  in  the  North  Ammoan 
iZevieto,  entitled :  "  Why  I  am  an  Agnostic'*  ?    He  says: —    .. 

'^  In  the  discussion  of  theological  or  religious  questions  we  have 
■almost  passed  the  personal  phase,  and  are  now  weighing  argn* 
ments  instead  of  exchanging  epithets  and  curses*  They  who 
really  seek  for  truth  mnst  be  the  best  of  friends.  Each  knows 
.that  his  desire  can  nerver  take  the  place  of  fact,  and  that  next  to 
•finding  truth,  the  greatest  honor  must  be  won  in  honest  search." 

Again,  in  the  same  article,  he  confesses  that,  Agnoetio  as  he  is, 
ieis  "forced  to  the  conclusion*' — several  conclusions — ^which,  if 
.they  be  not  purely  gnostic  and  Theosophical,  no  condusions  ever 
were.    Hear  him : — 

"  My  mind  is  so  that  it  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  substance 
is  eternal ;  that  the  universe  was  without  beginning  and  will  be 
without  end ;  that  it  is  one  eternal  existence ;  that  rdations  are 
transient  and  evanescent ;  that  organisms  are  produced  and  vanish ; 
that  forms  change — ^but  that  the  substance  of  things  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  It  may  be  that  planets  are  born  and  die,  that 
constellations  will  fade  from  the  infinite  space,  that  countless  suns 
will  be  quenched — but  the  substance  will  remain." 

Were  Colonel  Ingersoll  to  pursue  his  own  ideas,  as  here  stated, 
a  little  farther,  he  would  find  himself  nolens  volem  a  Tlieosophist. 
What  is  that  "  substance"  which  remains  when  worlds  and  suns 
vanish  from  space,  but  Mnlaprakriti  ?  What  is  the  "  one  eternal 
existence"  but  Parabrahm  ?  He  has  only  to  remember  his  own 
dictum  that  everything  lives — ^that,  in  fact,  the  "  one  eternal 
existence"  is  life  itself, — to  see  that  if  material  nature  is  dis- 
solved and  disappears,  while  "substance"  still  remains,  the 
material  universe  does  not  fade  from  space  but  into  Space ;  and 
there  we  have  a  Manwantera  and  its  succeeding  Pralaya,  His  is 
not  the  mind  to  limit  eternity  to  one  day  and  one  night,  however 
long,  or  to  deny  that  universes,  like  "  organisms,"  must  necessarily 
'he  "  produced,  and  vanish,"  in  endless  series. 

It  is  when  the  question  is  asked :  How,  and  by  what  means, 
all  thingS;  great  and  small^  are  produced  ?  that  Colonel  IngerBoll  is 
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truly  agnostic;  and  who  indeed  is  not  so^  in  presence  of  that 
tremendoas  mysterj  f  Some  may  trace  canse  and  effect  a  little 
farther  baek  than  others  do,  and  follow  them  np  on  other  '^planes'' 
of  beings  or  ftaxcy  that  they  do  so;  bnt  all  most  quickly  come  to 
the  UmitB  of  their  mental  powers,  beyond  which  the  mind  staggers, 
and  all  is  darkness  and  mystery ;  to  give  a  name  to  which  unknown 
and  unthinkable  ''  something  which  is  not  anything^'  in  no  way 
helps  us  to  comprehend  it  or  its  modes  of  action.  We  Theosophists 
see  the  Great  Mystery  not  only  beyond  but  within  everything; 
**  each  grain  of  sand,  each  leaf,  each  blade  of  grass"  has  for  us  an 
unfathomable  depth,  a  meaning  which,  eluding  us,  escapes  into 
infinity.  So  these  have  also  for  Colonel  IngersoU;  and  few 
Theosophists  will  refuse  to  say  "  Amen"  to  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  his  article : — 

"  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  In  the  presence  of  countless 
mysteries;  standing  beneath  the  boundless  heaven,  sown  thick 
with  constellations ;  knowing  that  each  grain  of  sand,  each  leaf, 
each  blade  of  grass,  asks  of  every  mind  the  anewerless  question ; 
knowing  that  the  simplest  thing  defies  solution ;  feeling  that  we 
deal  with  the  superficial  and  the  relative,  and  that  we  are  forever 
eluded  by  the  real  and  absolute, — let  us  admit  the  limitations  of 
oar  minds,  and  let  us  have  the  courage  and  the  candour  to  say : 
We  do  not  know." 


He  agrees  toith  Epicwnia  thai  Virtue  is  the  means  and  happi^ 
ness  the  End : — 

To  me  Epicurus  seems  far  greater  than  Aristotle.  He  had 
clearer  vision.  His  cheek  was  closer  to  the  breast  of  Nature,  and 
he  planted  his  philosophy  nearer  to  the  bed-rock  of  fact.  He  was 
practical  enough  to  Imow  that  virtue  is  the  means  and  happiness 
the  end :  that  the  highest  philosophy  is  the  art  of  living.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  say  that  nothing  is  of  the  slightest  value  to  man 
that  does  not  increase  or  preserve  his  well-being,  and  he  was  great 
enough  to  know  and  courageous  enough  to  declare  that  all  the 
gods  and  ghosts  were  monstrous  phantofiis  bom  of  ignorance  and 
fear.** 

Each  religion  is  fitted  far  the  time  it  is  horn  :^— 

Han  has  produced  every  religion  in  the  world.  And  why? 
Because  each  religion  bodes  forth  the  knowledge  and  the  belief  of 
the  people  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  in  no  book  is  there  any 
knowledge  found,  except  that  of  the  people  who  wrote  it.  In  no 
hook  is  there  found  any  knowledge  except  that  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written." 

He  states,  the  true  nature  of  unbelief  ;— 

The  truth  is,  that  what  you  call  unbelief  is  only  a  higher  and 
holier  faith.» 

The  world*8  religious  ideas  are  improving  ;— 

We  are  making  religions  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  chang- 
ing them,  and  the  religion  of  to-day  is  not  the  religion  of  one 
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year  ago.  What  changed  it  ?  Science  has  dolie  it ;  cfdacation  and 
the  growing  heart  of  man  has  done  it.  And  just  to  the  extent 
that  we  become  civilised  ourselves,  will  we  improve  the  religion  of 
our  fathers.  If  the  religion  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  compared 
with  the  religion  of  to-day,  is  so  low,  what  wUi  it  be  in  one  thou- 
sand years  ?" 

Our  ideala  become  nobler  as  our  minds  expand  ;— 
As  man  advances— as  his  intellect  enlarges,  as  his  knowledge 
increases,  as  his  ideals  become  nobler,  the  Bibles  and  creeds  will 
lose  their  authority — the  miraculous  will  be  classed  with  the  im- 
possible, and  the  idea  of  special  providence  will  be  discarded. 
Thousands  of  religions  have  perished,  innumerable  gods  have  died, 
and  why  should  the  religion  of  our  time  be  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon fate  V^ 

Devotion  to  a  religion  is  not  man^a  true  object : — 

We  deny  that  religion  is  the  end  or  object  of  this  life. 

When  it  is  so  considered  it  becomes  destructive  of  happiness-^ 
the  real  end  of  life.  It  becomes  a  hydra-headed  monster,  reaching 
in  terrible  coils  from  the  heavens,  and  thrusting  its  thousand  fangs 
into  the  bleeding,  quivering  hearts  of  men.  It  devours  their 
substance,  builds  palaces  for  God  (who  dwells  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands),  and  allows  his  children  to  die  in  huts  and  hovels.  It 
fills  the  earth  with  mourning,  heaven  with  hatred,  the  present 
with  fear,  and  all  the  future  with  despair .m 
In  reality  Religion  is  the  highest  science : — 

What  is  religrion  f  Religion  simply  embraces  the  duty  of  man  to 
man.  Religion  is  simply  the  science  of  human  duty  and  the.doty 
of  man  to  man — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  the  highest  scienoe  of  all. 
And  all  other  sciences  are  as  nothing,  except  as  they  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  The  science  of  religion  is  the  highest 
of  all,  embracing  all  others.'^ 

He  tells  us  what  he  thinks  the  religion  of  the  future  uotll  be  ;— 

We  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  grand  temple  of  the  f uture^ 
—not  the  temple  of  the  gods,  but  of  all  the  people — wherein,  with 
appropriate  rites,  will  be  celebrated  the  religion  of  Humanity.  We 
are  doing  what  little  we  can  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
society  shall  cease  producing  millionaires  and  mendicants-^gorged 
indolence  and  famished  industry— truth  in  rags,  and  superstition 
robed  and  crowned." 

In  another  pla^e  he  says  :— 

That  which  is  founded  upon  slavery,  and  fear,  and  ignorance, 
cannot  endure.  In  the  religion  of  the  future  there  will  be  men 
and  women  and  children,  all  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  all 
the  tenderhumanities  of  the  heart.^ 

Sympathy  is  the  true  basis  of  Morality  :-— 

After  all,  sympathy  is  genius.  A  man  who  really  imnpaihises 
with  another  understands  him.  A  man  who  sympathises  with  a 
religion  instantly  sees  the  good  that  is  in  it^  and  the  man  who 
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ajmpathiaes  with  the  rights  sees  the  evil  that  a  creed  contains. 
Sympaiky  i§  the  mother  of  Conscience : — 
The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  bom  of  man's  capacity  to  enjoj 
and  suffer.  If  man  could  not  suffer,  if  he  could  not  inflict  injury 
upon  his  fellow,  if  he  could  neither  feel  nor  inflict  pain,  the  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  never  could  have  entered  his  brain.  But  for 
this,  the  word  conscience  never  would  have  passed  the  lips  of  man/ 

He  declares  what  are  the  real  good  and  the  real  evil  :— 
There  is  one  good— happiness.    There  is  but  one  sin— selfish- 
ness.   All  law  should  be  for  the  preservation  of  the  one  and  the 
clestruction  of  the  other. 

We  can  be  happy  only  by  Tnahing  others  happy  ;— 
Now,  then,  as  I  say,  if  you  want  to  be  happy  yourself,  if  you 
are  truly  civilised,  you  want  others  to  be  happy.  Every  man 
ought,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
nuuikind,  for  the  reason  that  that  wiU  increase  his  own.  No  one 
eaa  be  really  prosperous  unless  those  with  whom  he  lives  share 
the  sunshine  and  the  joy/ 

Were  men  unse^h  this  world  would  be  a  paradise  :— 

Ah  I  What  a  beautiful  religion  humanitarianism  and  charity 
might  become !  To  do  so  sweet  a  thing  as  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  we  love  ourselves ;  to  strive  to  attain  to  as  perfect  a  spirit  as  a 
Golden  Rule  would  bring  us  into ;  to  make  virtue  lovely  oy  living 
it,  grandly  and  nobly  and  patiently,  the  outgrowth  of  a  brother- 
hood not  possible  in  this  world  where  men  are  living  away  from 
themaelveB,  and  trampling  justice  and  mercy  and  forgiveness 
under  their  feet  P 

He  tells  f$s  what  is  true  success  :— 

Let  us  teach  our  children  that  the  happy  man  is  the  successful 
man,  and  he  who  is  a  happy  man  is  the  one  who  always  tries  to 
make  someone  else  happy.*' 

In  what  true  worship  consists  :— 
The  onlv  GtoA  that  man  can  know  is  the  aggregate  of  all  beings 
capable  of  suffering  and  of  joy  within  the  reach  of  his  influence. 
To  increase  the  happiness  of  such  beings  is  to  worship  the  only 
Crod  that  man  can  know.'* 

The  Srahmin^s  prayer  ;— 

Th^re  ia  a  prajer  which  every  Brahmin  prays,  in  which  he  de- 
claree  that  he  will  never  enter  into  a  final  state  of  bliss  alone,  but 
that  everywhere  he  will  strive  for  universal  redemption;  that 
never  will  he  leave  the  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  remain  suffer- 
ing and  striving  and  sorrowing  after  universal  salvation." 
Beligion  is  not  a  theory^^  is  life : — 

There  is  no  religion  but  goodness^  but  justice,  but  charity.  Be- 
ligion is  not  theory-^it  is  me.  It  is  not  intellectual  conviction-^it 
is  divine  humanity,  and  nothing  else.  There  is  another  tale  from 
the  Hindu  of  a  man  who  refused  to  enter  Paradise  without  a  faith- 
ful dog,  urging  that  ingratitude  was  the  blackest  of  all  sins.  ^^  And 
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the  god/'  he  said,  "  admitted  him,  dog  and  all."    Compare  that 
religion  with  the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  city  of  New  York.^ 

Doing-^'not  believiaig — is  the  important  thing  :*— 
Virtue  is  a  subordination  of  the  passions  to  the  intellect.    It  is 
to  act  in  accordance  with  your  highest  convictions.     It  does  not 
consist  in  believing^  but  in  doing.* 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  been  smothered  iy  dogmas  : — 
As  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  rendered  almost  worthless 
by  the  credulity  of  the  common  people,  so  the  proverbs  of  Christy 
his  religion  of  forgiveness,  his  creed  of  kindness,  were  lost  in  the 
mist  of  miracle  and  the  darkness  of  superstition." 

DogmMtic  Christianity  has  kiUed  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;— 

The  morality  in  Christianity  has  never  opposed  the  freedom  of 
thought.  It  has  never  put,  nor  tended  to  put,  a  chain  on  a  human 
mind,  nor  a  manacle  on  a  human  limb ;  but  the  doctrines  distinc- 
tively Christian — ^the  necessity  of  believing  a  certain  thing;  the 
idea  that  eternal  punishment  awaited  him  who  failed  to  believe ; 
the  idea  that  the  innocent  can  sufEer  for  the  guilty—- these  things 
have  opposed^  and  for  a  thousand  years  substantudly  denixtoj^, 
the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  All  religions  have,  with  cere« 
mony,  magic,  and  mystery,  deformed^  darkened,  and  corrupted 
the  soul.  Around  the  sturdy  oaks  of  morality  have  grown  and 
clung  the  parasitic,  poisonous  vines  of  the  miraculous  and  mon- 
strous." 

True  Religion  is  the  child  of  Freethonght  :-— 

True  religion  must  be  free ;  without  liberty  tiie  brain  is  a  tltin* 
geon  and  the  mind  the  convict.  True  religion  is  the  perfume  of 
the  free  and  grateful  air.  True  religion  is  the  suborainotion  of 
the  passions  to  the  intellect.* 

Civilization  consists  in  the  subordination  of  passion  ;— 

What  is  passion  ?  There  are  certain  desires,  swift  thrilling^  that 
quicken  the  action  of  the  heart — desires  that  fill  the  brain  with 
bloody  with  fire  and  flame — desires  that  bear  the  same  relation-  to 
judgment  tliat  storms  and  waves  bear  to  the  compass  on  a  ship. 
Is  passion  necessarily  produced  f  Is  there  an  adequate  cause  for 
every  effect  ?  Can  you  by  any  possibility  think  of  an  effect  with* 
out  a  cause,  and  can  you  by  any  possibility  think  of  an  effect  that 
is  not  a  cause,  or  can  you  think  of  a  cause  that  is  not  an  effect  ? 
Is  not  the  history  of  real  civilisation  the  slow  and  gradual  ^nanci- 
pation  of  the  int^ect,  of  the  judgment^  from  the  maetery  of 
passion  ?  Is  not  that  man  civilised  whose  reason  sits  the  crowned 
monarch  of  his  brain — whose  passions  are  his  servants  f* 
He  describes  the  in/ner  or  (xstral  world  :— 

The  dark  continent  of  motive  and  desire  has  never  been  explored. 
In  the  brain,  that  wondrous  world  with  one  inhabitant^  there  ar^ 
reoesses  dim  and  dark,  treacherous  sands,  and  dangerous  shores,- 
where  seeming  sirens  tempt  and  fade ;  streams  that  rise  in  unknown 
lands  from  hidden  springs,  stet^nge  seas  with  ebb  and  flow  of  tides, 
resistless  billows  urged  by  storms  of  flame,  profound  and  awful 
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depths  hidden  by  mist  of  dreams^  obscure  and  phantom  realms 
where  vague  and  fearful  things  are  half  revealed^  jungles  where 
passion's  tigers  crouch^  and  skies  of  cloud  and  blue  where  fancies 
fly  with  painted  wings  that  dazzle  and  mislead  ;  and  the  poor 
sovereign  of  this  pictured  world  is  led  by  old  desires  and  ancient 
hat^s^  and  stained  by  crimes  of  many  vanished  years^  and  pushed 
by  hands  that  long  ago  were  dust,  until  he  feels  like  some  bewildered 
slave  that  Mockery  has  throned  and  crowned.'® 

Actions  must  be  judged  by  their  consequsncea  :— 

We  know  that  acts  are  good  and  bad  only  as  they  affect  the 
actors,  and  others.  We  know  that  from  every  good  act  good 
consequences  flow,  and  that  from  every  bad  act  there  are  only  evil 
results.     Every  virtuous  deed  is  a  star  in  the  moral  firmament.^^ 

As  we  would  reap,  so  must  we  sow  :— 

If  a  man  injures  his  neighbour,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  get  the 
forgiveness  of  God,  but  he  must  have  the  forgiveness  of  his  neigh- 
bour. If  a  man  puts  his  hand  in  the  fire  and  Grod  forgives  him,  his 
hand  will  smart  exactly  the  same.  You  must,  after  all,  reap  what 
you  sow.  No  God  can  give  you  wheat  when  you  sow  tares,  and  no 
devil  can  give  you  tares  when  you  sow  wheat." 

Of  the  progeny  of  a  crime : — 

After  forgiveness  the  crime  remains,  and  its  children,  called 
consequences,  still  live.* 

"  Forgiveness^*  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;— 

If  I,  by  slander  cover  some  poor  girl  with  the  leprosy  of  some 
impated  crime,  and  she  withers  away  like  a  blighted  flower,  and 
afterward  I  get  the  forgiveness  of  God,  how  does  that  help  her  ? 
If  there  is  another  world,  we  have  got  to  settle  with  the  people  we 
have  wronged  in  this.  For  every  crime  you  commit  you  must 
answer  to  yourself,  and  to  the  one  you  injure.  And  if  you  hav& 
ever  clothed  another  with  woe,  as  with  a  garment  of  pain,  you  will 
never  be  quite  .as  happy  as  though  you  had  not  done  that  thing. 
No  forgiveness  by  the  Gods.  Eternal,  inexorable,  everlasting  justice 
so  far  as  Nature  is  concerned.  Tou  must  reap  the  result  of  your 
acts.  Even  when  forgiven  by  the  one  you  have  injured,  it  is  not 
as  though  the  injury  had  not  been  done." 

Nature  never  pardons  : — 

There  is  no  law  in  Nature,  no  fact  in  Natnxf,  by  which  the 
innocent  can  be  justly  punished  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  may 
90  free.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all :  Nature  cannot 
pardon.'' 

No  Grod  can  remit  the  consequences  of  our  acts  .— 

I  insist  that  no  God  can  step  between  an  act  and  its  natural 
efidots.  If.  God  exists,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  punishment, 
nothing  to  do  with  reward.  From  certain  acts  flow  certain  eon- 
sequences;  these  conaequenceg  increase  or  decrease  the  Itoppineas 
of  man;  and  the. consequences  must  be  borne .^ 
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Those  to  whom  man  is  respomihle  ;— 

Liberty  says  to  the  man :  You  injure  or  benefit  yourself ;  you 
increase  or  decrease  your  own  well-being.  It  is  a  question  of 
intelligence.  You  need  not  bow  to  a  supposed  tyrant,  or  to  in- 
finite goodness.  You  are  responsible  to  yourself  and  to  those  you 
injure,  and  to  none  other.'' 

He  who  injures  another  really  hurts  himself  ;— 

In  a  little  while  a  man  will  find  that  he  cannot  steal  without 
robbing  himself.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  murder  without 
Msasainating  hia  own  joy.  He  will  find  that  every  crime  is  a 
mistake.  He  will  find  tiiiat  only  that  man  carries  the  cross  who 
does  wrong,  and  that  upon  the  man  who.does  right  the  cross  tnros 
to  wings  that  will  bear  him  upward  for  ever.^ 
Karma'^by  another  riame  :— 

.  There  is  one  splendid  thing  in  nature,  and  that  is  that  men 
and  nations  must  reap  the  consequences  of  their  acts — reap  them  in 
'this  world,  if  they  live,  and  in  another  if  there  be  one.  That  man 
who  leaves  this  world  a  bad  man,  a  malicious  man,  will  proba* 
bly  be  the  same  man  when  he  reaches  another  realm,  and  the  man 
"who  leaves  this  shore  good^  charitable  and  honest,  will  be  good> 
charitable  and  honest,  no  matter  on  what  star  he  lives  again. 
The  world  is  growing  sensible  upon  these  subjects^  and  as  we  grow 
«ensibl€^  we  grow  charitable/ 

Karma — still  further  explained  :-^  .  ^ 

There  is  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  the  absolate  and 
perfect  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  For  this  reason,  the  atone* 
^ent  becomes  an  impossibility.  Others  may  suffer  by  your  crime, 
but  their  suffering  cannot  discharge  you  ;  it  simply  increases  your 
guilt  and  adds  to  your  burden.  For  this  reason  happiness  is  not  a 
reward — ^it  is  a  consequence.  Suffering  is  not  a  punishment — it  is 
a  result." 

Falsehood  is  self-destructive  :— 

Every  wrong  in  some  way  tends  to  abolish  itself.  It  is  hard  to 
4nake  a  lie  stand  always.  A  lie  will  not  fit  a  fact.  It  will  only  fit 
another  lie  made  for  the  purpose.  The  life  of  a  lie  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.    Nothing  but  truth  is  immortal.^ 

The  doctrine  of  endless  pv/nishment  is  blasphemous  absurdity  : — 

Nothing  but  the  most  cruel  ignorance,  the  most  heartless  super- 
stition, the  m<^  ignorant  theology,  ever  imagined  that  the  few 
days  of  human  life  spent  here,  surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds  of 
darkness,  blown  over  lifers  sea  by  storms  and  tempests  of  passion, 
fixed  for  all  eternity  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  If  this 
doctrine  be  true,  this  life  is  but  a  net,  in  which  Jehovah  catches 
souls  for  hell." 

What  happens  when  Belief  is  considered  necessary  for  sahnk' 
tion:-^ 

The  idea  that  a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation  unsheathed 
the  swords  and  lighted  the  faggots  oi  persecution.    As  long  as 
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heayen  is  the  reward  of  creed  instead  of  deed^  just  so  long  will 
every  orthodox  chnrch  be  a  bastile,  every  member  a  prisoner^  aacl 
every  priest  a  turnkey.** 

Crime  and  error  are  but  incidents  in  marCs  development  :— 
Is  there  not  room  for  a  better^  for  a  higher  philosophy  ?  After 
all^  is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  find  that  everything  has  been 
necessarily  produced^  that  all  religions  and  superstitions^  all  mis* 
takes  and  all  crimes  were  simply  necessities  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  oat  of  this  perception  may  come  not  only  love  and  pity  for 
others,  bat  absolute  justification  for  the  individual  f  May  we  not 
find  that  every  soul  has,  like  Mazeppa,  been  lashed  to  the  wild 
horse  of  passion,  or  like  Prometheus,  to  the  rocks  of  fate  V^ 

Mankind  is  more  to  he  pitied  than  to  be  blamed : — • 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  everybody  is  as  he  miiat  be,  I 
want  you  to  get  out  of  your  minds  the  old  nonsense  of  "  free  moral 
agency;"  then  you  will  have  charity  for  the  whole  human  race* 
When  you  know  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  disposi-^ 
tions,  any  more  than  for  their  height ;  not  responsible  for  their, 
acts,  any  more  than  they  are  for  their  dreams ;  when  you  finally 
understand  the  philosophy  that  everything  exists  as  an  efficient 
cause,  and  that  the  lightest  fancy  that  ever  fluttered  its  painted 
wings  in  the  horizon  of  hope  was  as  necessarily  produced  as  the 
planet  that  in  its  orbit  wheels  about  the  sun — when  you  get  to 
understand  this,  I  believe  you  will  have  charity  for  all  mankind.' 
We  are  brother9  in  weaknese,  aa  in  strength : — 

The  truth  is,  we  are  both  good  and  bad.  The  worst  are  capable 
of  some  good  deeds,  and  the  best  are  capable  of  bad.  The  lowest 
ean  rise,  and  the  highest  may  fall.' 

"  Let  U8  be  friends  X — 
I  propose  good  fellowship — good  friends  all  round.  No  matter 
what  we  believe,  shake  hands,  and  say,  ^^  Let  it  go ;  that  is  your 
opinion ;  this  is  mine :  let  us  be  friends.''  Science  makes  friends ; 
religion,  superstition,  makes  enemies.  They  say,  belief  is  impor« 
tant ;  I  say,  no ;  actions  are  important ;  judge  by  deeds,  not  by 
creeds.    Good  fellowship.^if 

*  The  nnmben  afetoohed  to  the  qaoUtions  refer  to  the  following  Lectures,  Bomo 
of  which  are  now  oat  of  print.  2.  Breaking  the  Fettere.  3.  Social  Salration.  4. 
Ohoeta.  5.  Defence  of  Freethought,  8.  God  and  Man.  10.  Answer  to  Gladstone. 
11.  Dinne  ViviMotdon.  15.  What  mnst  we  do  to  be  sared  P  17.  Skulls.  21.  Is  all 
the  Bihle  inapiied  ?.  29.  Gods*  80.  Apotheosis  of  ThomM  Wait.  82.  The  Christian 
Beligion. 
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TEE  G0DDE88  OF  WEALTH. 

THE  world  has  ever  been  trying  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
inequality  of  human  life.  Inquiring  man  has  always 
attempted,  and  does  even  now  attempt,  to  formulate  an  answer  to 
the  interesting  problem.  Why  are  some  men  richer  than  others  ?  One 
points  to  chance.  Another  raises  his  ignorant  finger  towards  an 
unintelligible  Grod.  A  third  finds  fault  with  idleness,  want  of 
perseverance,  and  so  forth.  A  fourth  reminds  us  with  all  pomp 
of  wisdom,  of  the  universal  laws  of  '  the  struggle  for  existence,' 
and  '  the  survival  of  the  fittest.' 

Now,  chance  is  a  synonym  for  ignorance  pure  and  simple.  God 
is  an  excuse  for  ignorance.  The  plea  of  idleness  and  want  of 
perseverance  is  an  indication  of  ignorance  and  want  of  observation. 
The  laws  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  survival  of  the  fittest, 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  learned  hypotheses,  without  any  clear 
inoications  of  the  mode  in  which  they  work  out  the  inequality  of 
human  life  in  the  department  under  discussion. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  work  to  their  utmost  and  yet 
cannot  secure  a  decent  competence.  There  are  others  who,  with 
the  best  will,  and  with  a  very  respectable  power  to  work,  find  abso- 
lutely no  work  to  do.  To  bring  against  ail  and  every  one  of  them 
the  sweeping  charge  of  idleness  and  wickedness  would  be  ex- 
tremely unphilosophical.  It  would  be  more.  It  would  be  an 
indication  of  the  most  wretched  cruelty,  or,  at  least,  of  gross  and 
culpable  ignorance.  The  majority  of  those  men  and  women,  who, 
with  the  best  will  to  work,  find  absolutely  no  work,  or  who,  with  a 
very  respectable  amount  of  work,  cannot  secure  a  decent  coitipe- 
tenee,  are  from  virtue's  point  of  view  the  very  best  of  human  beings. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  many  a  bright,  pure  and 
healthy  man  and  woman  should  die  out  in  the  brutal  straggle  for 
existence,  to  give  more  room  on  earth  to  as  many  dark,  impure 
and  unhealthy  human  beings  who  happen  to  be  rich.  To  expect 
that  the  strong  and  the  healthy  should  die  out  because  they  are  poor, 
is  to  ignore  the  multifariousness  of  human  nature.  The  poor 
are  seen  to  live  very  long  lives,  and  poverty  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
exist  after  a  world-old  struggle  for  existence  with  wealth. 

Modem  philosophy  gives  us  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  even  attempt  to  locate  the  causes  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  The  ancient  philosopher  with  his  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  his  recognition  of  a  functioning  universe  behind  the  pheno- 
menal, was  more  keen-sighted«  Let  us  see  how  has  he  solved  the 
problem  in  India. 

The  sun,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  '  Thoughts  on  the  Prasnop- 
nishat,'  is  not  only  the  source  of  our  heat  and  cold,  but  as  well 
that  of  wealth  and  poverty.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  macrocosmic 
life-principle  of  that  portion  of  space  over  which  his  influence 
extends.  Every  point,  every  portion,  large  or  small,  of  the  shining 
disc  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  whole.  The  whole  is  a  Figure, — 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  form  to  the  living  organisms  of  earth.  That 
figure  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  man  or  beast  or  any  parti- 
cular tree.    It  is  the  figure  of  a  something  which  is  common  to 
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every  terreatrial  form.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  god,  who,  under  given 
circnmstances  of  Time  and  Space,  appears  in  whatever  shape  that 
Baits  these.  But  since  every  point  is  a  picture  of  the  whole,  the 
sun  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  innumerable  life- 
figures,  all  alike  in  general  appearance,  and  yet  all  having  con- 
siderable tatwic  differences  caused  by  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other.  In  other  words,  the  one  great  centre  of  our  system,  is 
a  collection  of  innumerable  atomic  centres  of  energy,  each  of  these 
differing  from  the  other  in  the  phase  of  its  action.  Every  depart- 
ment  of  hnman  life  has  thus  a  centre  of  informing  energy  in  the 
Snn.  Each  of  these  centres  is  a  god,  or  a  goddess,  or,  more 
properly,  the  life-principle  of  a  god  or  goddess.  One  group  of 
these  liie-figures — these  atomic  centres  of  energy-— has  received 
the  name  of  Lakshmi  (Fortune),  the  goddess  of  wealth.  She  is  a 
goddess  of  the  very  highest  possible  importance  in  human  life.  As 
the  Bishi  Bhaigava  in  his  ode  to  the  Goddess  says,  she  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  human  life. 

There  is  no  object  of  man  which  is  not  rendered  easy  of  attain- 
ment by  the  goddess*  It  is  Lakshmi  that  gives  dignity  to  man. 
It  is  Lwshmi  that  makes  man  respected,  courted  and  caressed.  It 
is  Ti^lrAmi  that  makes  him  comfortable.  It  is  Lakshmi  that 
covers  a&  has  faults.  It  is  Lakshmi  that  helps  him  in  becoming 
neeful  to  his  f eUowmea.  The  most  superficial  observer  of  society 
can  never  deny  the  mighfy  ixtflQeBee  which  wealth  exercises  in 
human  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  live  withoiit  it.  What  this 
power  is  has  only  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  pantheistio  taitwic  philo* 
sopher  to  discover. 

in  order  to  better  explain  his  conclusions,  I  shall  follow  the  good 
old  rule  of  Indian  philosophy,  Know  thyself  by  thyself.  This  is 
the  rule  which  the  science  of  Breath  has  by  pre-eminence  adopted. 
It  has  thus  discovered  that  man  thinks  of  wealth,  longs  for 
wealth,  or  comes  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  when  in  his  body 
works  a  certain  phase  of  the  tejas  tatwa  of  Pr&na,  and  when  his 
life-principle  has  a  generally  prevailing  tinge  of  that  tatwa.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  power  which  gives  us  wealth  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tejas  tatwa,  and  that  it  is  located  in  our  own  life- 
principles  and  nowhere  else.  Whence  does  it  come  into  our  life- 
principles  f  From  the  fountain  head  of  all  life,  the  Sun.  It  is  thus 
to  the  Sun  that  we  trace  the  wealth-producing  tejas  tatwa  of  our 
life-principles,  and  thence  we  call  this  particular  modification  of 
the  tejas  tatwa  a  goddess,  and  find  her  out  to  be  a  perfect  Figure, 
ah  ethereal  being  who  has  the  inborn  power  of  assuming  whatever 
figure  the  circumstances  of  time  and  space  dictate. 

The  Sage  Bhargava  in  his  ode  to  Lakshmi  speaks  of  her  as 
Tejompa.  This  means  that  the  tejas  tatwa  enters  principally  into 
the  composition  of  the  life-principle  of  the  goddess,  and,  as  shown 
above,  the  pantheist  has  learned  this  lesson  from  the  manifestations 
of  breath  in  the  human  body. 

It  is  further  said  of  the  goddess  that  she  is  present  in  every 
living  thing.  In  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
kingdoms,  she  is  universally  present.  In  fact,  it  is  her  presence 
that  gives  to  anything  the  character  of  wealth. 
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Her  chief  report  among  metals  is  in  gold.  It  is  therefore  th&^ 
she  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  general  tinge  of  gold,  wearing  golden 
clothes^  playing  with  lotuses  of  gold,  seated  apon  a  lotas  of  goldj^ 
carrying  in  her  hands  vases  full  of  gold.  It  is  also  on  the  samo 
account  that  the  world  puts  the  highest  value  upon  gold.  The 
possession  of  gold  is  the  highest  indication  of  wealUi.  Th^use  of 
gold  coinage,  is  the  complement  of  a  nation's  wealth. 

The  absence  of  gold  coinage  from  India  shows,  without  even  the 
slightest  possibility  of  mistake,  that  she  has  angered  Lakskmi,  and 
courted  the  favour  of  her  antagonist  Poverty.  The  more  has  a 
country  to  pay  for  gold^  the  greater  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  is 
her  poverty. 

And  what  then  is  the  cause  of  poverty  ?  Why  is  the  goddess 
of  fortune  sometimes  so  very  cruelly  absent  from  her  temple  in 
the  centres  of  human  life-principles — ^individual  or  national  ? 

She  is  represented  to  be  the  loving  and  devoted  wife  of  Vishnu, 
the  great  Preserver  of  the  Purana  Triad.  Everything  in  the 
phenomenal  world  is  found  subject  to  a  threefold  change — creation, 
preservation  and  destruction.  The  sun  is  the  great  source  of  these 
changes  in  the  kingdom  of  terrestrial  life.  What  is  the  function 
of  the  preserving  energies  of  the  sun  I  To  see  that  every  created 
thing  has  the  fullest  and  the  longest  possible  play  of  its  qualities; 
and  that,  above  all,  it  is  given  the  best  opportunities  to  propagate 
itself,  so  that  the  stream  of  usefulness  might  never  receive  a  per^ 
manent  check,  and  that  the  qualities  of  the  thing  might  be  for 
ever  preserved.  In  fact,  the  production  of  its  like  is  the  highest 
and  the  only  possible  preservation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
'  Unconquerable  Preserver'  does  his  duty,  and  it  is  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  that  his  loving  and  faithful  consort  invariably 
follows  him.  For  what  is  wealth  ?  It  is  the  use  of  the  productions 
of  the  earthy  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  to  the  utmost  of  one's 
necessities. 

Who  is  a  man  of  wealth,  but  he  who  does,  or  can,  command  the 
use  of  whatever  he  wants  to  the  desired  extent  ?  That  a  man  has 
the  power  of  governing  things  so  as  to  utilize  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  necessities  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities,  shows 
that  he  has  in  him  the  power  which  in  the  solar  macrocosm  is 
called  Vishnu,  Or,  to  use  the  terminology  of  the  Indian  pantheist, 
the  fact  indicates  that  Vishnu  has  thrown  his  reflection  into  the 
life-principle  of  the  man. 

Here  then  is  the  secret  of  wealth.  If  you  use  your  wealth  to 
the  utmost  of  its  capabilities,  if  you  preierve  it  by  using  it  in  anoh 
a  way  that  it  goes  on  constantly  prodniomg  Ua  like,  or  heli»ng  in 
the  process,  you  give  room  in  your  life-principle  to  the  Greal 
PreaerveTf  who  is  invariably  followed  by  Laksluni.  She  cannot 
live  without  her  lord.  The  long  and  short  of  the  argament 
is  that,  if  a  nation  or  any  individual  human  being  uses  every 
earthly  object  that  he  comes  in  contact  with,  to  the  utmost  of  its 
capabilities,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  not  be  wasted,  but 
produce  or  help  in  the  prodnction  of  other  useful  objects,  that 
nation  and  that  individual  is  sure  to  become  wealthy.    In  other 
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words,  he  is  sare  to  haye  the  power  of  using  things  to  the  utmost 
of  his  necessities. 

Learn  to  preserve  a  thing,  and  that  thing  will  learn  to  preserve 
its  connection  with  you. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  preserve  a  thing,  as  Vishnu  does  by  giving 
the  fullest  scope  to  its  productive  powers,  the  one  thing  &at  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  knowledge.  Unless  you  know  what  a  thing 
is^  you  can  never  possibly  give  full  scope  to  its  productive  powers. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune  is  Vidya,  knowledge.  The  knower  is  the  same  as  the 
preserver,  and  in  his  track  come  knowledge  and  wealth. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  true  worship 
of  Vishnu  is  a  scientific  investigation  into,  and  an  intelligent 
ntOvBation  of,  the  qualities  of  terrestrial  objects  to  the  utmost  of 
their  productive  value.  Now  what  man  or  what  religion  is  there 
that  will  deny  to  mankind  the  right  of  doing  this  sort  of  practical 
lionor  to  this  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  divine 
energy  ?  The  Hindu  pantheisms  differ  from  others  in  his  belief 
that  the  divine  whole  has  in  Himself  distinct  centres  of  the  various 
energies  which  are  seen  working  in  the  universe,  and  it  is  to  these 
minor  centres  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  organs  of  the  whole,  that 
lie  gives  the  names  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  doing  this  he  aims 
at  tiie  perfection  of  scientific  ansuysis,  and  succeeds  in  the  attempt. 
Who  can  help  it,  if  he  gives  offence  to  beginners  in  theology— 
joung  or  old,  priests  or  laymen  ? 

We  have  now  discovered  the  cause  of  wealth.  It  is  the  pre* 
sence  in  the  life-principle,  of  the  focussed  picture  of  the  goddess 
of  wealth,  and  this  is  consequent  upon  the  presence  in  the  centres 
of  our  life  of  her  consort  the  Great  Preserver. 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  wealth  and  poverty  is  now 
reduced  to  this,  'Why  is  Vishnu  absent  from  some  life-principles^ 
and  present  in  others  V 

To  answer  this  question  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  universal 
doctrine  of  Karma.  Every  action  changes  the  colour  of  Pr4na 
(life-principle).  When  the  tatwic  composition  of  the  human  life- 
principle  is  in  touch  with  the  tatwic  composition  of  Vishnu,  the 
energy  of  the  god  is  focussed  in  the  man.   The  single  action  which 

I>roduce8  sympathy  between  the  microcosmic  and  the  macrocosmio 
if e-principles,  is  to  follow  into  the  steps  of  the  Preserver  in  relation 
to  wealth.  If  we  use  and  utilize  whatever  of  wealth  we  possess  so 
as  to  give  the  fullest  play  to  its  productive  energies,  oar  life-prin- 
ciple takes  in  the  ima^e  of  the  god.  If,  however,  we  waste  our 
wealth  in  useless  luxuries,  or  do  not  use  the  necessities  of  life  to 
the  utmost  of  their  capabilities,  our  life-principle  will  be  blind  to 
the  universally  diffused  rays  of  the  Preserver.  We  ourselves  are 
responsible  for  the  present  absence  or  presence  of  Vishnu  and  his 
€X>nsort  in  our  life-principle. 

I  tried  to  show  in  my  essays  on  Prana  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
The  Theosophist,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  actions  we  do,  have 
their  effect  in  the  next  birth.  The  present  presence  or  absence 
of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  is  always  the  result  of  actions  done  in  the 
la«t  life.    Those  men  and  women  who  are  groaning  under  poverty, 
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did,  in  the  long  past,  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  waste  the 
productive  capacities  of  their  wealth.  The  force  they  have  thus 
generated  must  have  its  way.  Noamouut  of  hard  work,  no  amount 
of  virtue  and  intellect,  or  even  of  vice,  will  help  you,  unless  and 
until  the  colour  intensified  in  your  life-principle  by  your  waste- 
ful habits  is  gone.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  present 
habits  of  useful  application  of  wealth,  and  careful  use  of  the 
necessities  of  life  that  fall  to  your  lot,  never  have  any  effect  in 
the  present,  and  that  they  are  always  postponed  for  centuries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  these  good  habits  always  show  their  good  result 
in  the  present  life,  when  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  are  already  present 
in  the  life-principle.  And  besides  they  always  generate  the  same 
good  force,  to  be  always  laid  in  store  for  the  future.  Let  no  man 
therefore  become  idle,  because  he  is  suffering  for  past  misdeeds 
which  must  have  their  way.  Let  him  always  go  on  creating  to 
the  utmost  of  his  powers,  the  antagonistic  force  of  good  deeds.  As 
the  good  colour  forces  its  entrance  into  the  life-principle,  the  other 
hastens  its  exit.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  fight  of  two  opposite 
forces.  The  stronger  wins,  and  while  a  good  store  is  always  being 
laid  up  for  the  future  life,  the  present  hardship  is  a  good  deal 
softened  down.  The  life  of  a  nation  being  long  enough  for  the 
same  astral  combinations  of  time  to  appear  again  and  again,  the 
working  of  this  law  is  better  studied  there.  Thus  the  Hindus 
were  very  rich  of  old.  Those  were  the  times  when  they  knew  the 
nature  of  their  gods,  when  they  strived  by  good  deeds  to  place 
them  in  the  shrines  of  their  life-centres,  and  not  in  temples  of 
brick  and  mortar.  They  began  then  to  spend  their  monies  in  luxu- 
ries, useless  wars,  and  for  the  sake  of  mere  show.  They  forgot  how 
to  preserve  their  wealth,  and  Vishnu  consequently  flea  from  them, 
and  with  him  Lakshmi.  Their  future  rests  with  themselves.  Let 
them  worship  Vishnu  practically  and  truly,  and  not  by  burning 
incense  on  the  altars  of  stone.  They  will  by  and  by  drive  the 
demon  of  Poverty  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  once  more 
leave  the  gods  free  to  come  back  to  the  land  they  loved  so  much 
of  old. 

BaMA  P£ASA]>. 
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ELOmSTIC  TEACHINGS. 
IV. 

Anthropological. — The  ©riqin  op  Man. 
{Continued  from  p<ige  195.) 

THE  origin  of  man,  with  the  cause  of  his  existence^  is  veiled 
in  the  obscarity  which  enshrouds  the  mystery  of  Being. 

Had  the  human  race  a  beginning  ? 

Some  haye  yentured  to  doubt  this,  and,  taking  things  as  they 
find  them,  assume  that  mankind  is  as  persistent  as  the  earth  itself 
—that  man  is  co-eval  with  his  surroundings  and  will  endure  with 
them;  but  that  the  immortality  accruing  to  him  in  this  way 
belongs  to  the  race  which  passes  through  endless  generations^ 
while  the  individual  men  and  women  successively  perish.  The 
alternations  of  barbarism  with  civilization  have  even  been  held  to 
countenance  this  view.  The  general  coincidence  of  these  con-> 
ditions,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  their  contrasting 
secular  relations,  shows  that  the  one  does  not  prevent  the  other, 
while  the  want  of  persistency  in  progressive  advance — with  the 
snccessive  relnpses  indicated  by  history,  affirmed  by  tradition,  and 
observable  in  the  careers  of  succeeding  generations  of  individuals, 
families,  nationalties  and  races — suggest  that  persistency  of  race, 
with  instability  of  type  and  a  perishiog  individuality,  is  a  reasons- 
able  way  of  acGoanting  for  the  anomalies  of  life. 

Others,  following  the  geological  indications,  claim  that  the  earth 
was  at  one  time  void  of  life,  and  that  from  small  beginnings — how 
initiated  they  admit  themselves  powerless  to  explain — it  has  made 
a  gradual  if  intermitting  advance  to  the  present  day.  These  affirm 
that  conscious  life,  which  has  culminated  in  man,  is  moving 
onwards  and  upwards  on  this  earth,  and  point  to  the  recent  rapid 
advance  of  human  knowledge  in  proof  of  this.  But  so  doing,  while 
subordinating  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  race, 
they  overlook  the  persistent  if  irregular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
of  civilization,  and  fail  to  recognize  that  man  is  now  on  the  crest 
of  an  advancing  wave,  the  retreat  of  which  may  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  it  is  agreeable  to  admit.  Were  some  great  cataclysm  to 
overwhelm  the  earth  as  in  its  earlier  geological  eras,  were  its 
continents  to  subside  and  other  lands  to  rise  from  the  ocean  depths. 
What  would  become  of  our  boasted  civilization  ?  During  the  sub- 
Bidance — ^with  all  the  dread  phenomena  which  accompanied  ifc 
throughout  the  period  (possibly  involving  successive  generations) 
of  its  occurrence — ^terrified  man  would  lose  every  vestige  of  his 
previous  slowly  and  painfully  acquired  knowledge,  and  those  who 
escaped  from  the  subsiding  to  the  up-heaved  land  would  have  to 
oommence  a  renewed  career  of  barbarism  on  a  new  earth.  The 
ebb  of  the  tide  here  would,  from  its  relative  suddenness,  be  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  its  flow,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it  more  widespread  and  enduring. 

This  alternate  flux  and  reflux — under  which  the  gains  of  the 
advancing  wave  are  swallowed  up  by  and  disappear  in  its  retreat- 
ing successor,  so  that  when  a  balance  is  struck  the  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  human  rage  must  be  poteutiul  rather  than  actual— 
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is  very  suggestive.  Hence  in  all  ages  those  who  have  reflected 
on  the  subject  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural, 
culminating  in  the  human,  is  but  a  developing  matrix  through  the 
advancing  forms  of  which  a  Something  successively  passes,  that  it 
may  be  moulded  and  modelled  during  its  passage,  and  prepared 
for  that  real  life  to  which  the  present  is  a  prelude. 

This  Something,  thus  being  acted  on  by  the  serial  lives,  of  which 
the  natural  matrix  is  constituted,  has  been  individualized  as  Spirit 
in  subordinate  orders  of  Being  and  is  being  personalized  as  Soul 
in  man. 

Under  such  a  view  the  origin  of  man  must  be  regarded  as 
coincident  with  origin  of  life. 

But  even  so  his  possible  origin  is  twofold,  and  owing  to  this  two 
schools  of  thought  have  grown  up  together,  and  have  even  alter- 
nately succeeded  each  other,  either  having  only  been  capable  of 
temporarily  overcoming  and  casting  out  its  opponent. 

Of  these  two  schools — the  one,  which  I  shall  call  the  human, 
affirms  the  natural  origin  of  man  on  the  planet  whereon  he  dwells, 
and  denies  his  previous  existence  in  an  inconceivable  condition 
apart  from  the  earth  :  whereas  the  other,  the  superhuman  school, 
assumes  the  pre-existence  of  man  in  another  and  higher,  an 
indefinable  state,  and  claims  his  descent  therefrom  to,  and 
incarnation  on,  his  present  planetary  abode  for  some  mystic  pur* 
p.ose  to  be  attained  through  his  successively  embodied  lives. 

This  mystic  purpose  has  never  been  declared.  It  is  a  mystery, 
Uie  unveiUng  of  which  would  reveal  the  meaning  of  life.  Now  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  life  by  discovering  its  object  is  the  aim  of 
both  fichools.  But  if  man  came  down  as  man  from  on  high,  if  he 
is  in  essence  one  with  the  Most  High,  and  if  the  Most  High  is  the 
Bum  of  all  perfections,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away  and 
to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  then  is  the  descent  of  man  to  an 
imperfect  state  wholly  unaccountable.  Had  it  been  affirmed  that 
he  descended  to  this  imperfect  state  to  make  it  perfect,  or  at  least 
more  perfect,  then  would  his  descent  there-unto  have  been  intelli- 
gible. But  to  claim  that  he  voluntarily  entered  a  state  from  which 
only  imperfections  can  be  gained ;  that  he  debased  that  state  by  a 
disgraceful  fall,  and  still  further  degrades  it  by  the  uses  he  makes 
of  it ;  and  that  his  one  desire  is  or  should  be,  to  be  freed  from  it  in 
order  to  regain  his  original  perfection,  and  so  be  enabled  to  return 
to  and  once  more  become  one  with  the  Most  High,  is  to  admit  that 
the  life  of  man  on  earth  is  a  failure^  its  object  purposeless,  its 
meaning  unexplained. 

The  writings  of  the  Elohist  embody,  in  a  more  or  less  tangiblo 
form,  the  teachings  of  the  earlier,  the  human  school.  The 
reinterpreting  transformations  and  extensions  of  the  Jehovist  and 
his  successors  give  expression  to  the  doctrines  of  its  superhuman 
Bupplanter.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  greater  convenience,  speak  of 
these  schools  as  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic,  respectively — ^using  these 
designations  as  typical  representatives  of  the  human  and  super- 
human ways  of  regarding  the  workings  of  nature,  since  natural 
and  mystical  interpreters  first  came  into  collision* 
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From  whatever  point  of  view  the  origin  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  inqnirer  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  actual 
knowledge  on  the  subject — a  knowledge  whose  fM^coracy  cannot 
be  called  in  question — is  wholly  beyond  his  reach^  He  can  but 
theorize  on  the  indications  before  him,  and  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  his  speculations  must  rest  upon,,  must  be — hypothesis. 

The  first  condition  of  any  such  hypothesis  is,  that  it  should  be 
free  from  any  savour  of  absurdity ;  that  it  should  offer  probable 
grounds  for  its  acceptance  and  be  reasonable  in  its  requirements. 
To  do  and  to  be  this,  it  must  meet  and  account  for  all  the  ascer- 
tainable facts  and  relations  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  harmon** 
ize  its  conclusions  with  the  requirements  of  these. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Jehovist,  as  interpreted  by  the  Kabbalists, 
when  reduced  to  its  simplest  proportions,  is  grounded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  divine  origin  of  man — an  origin  which  he, 
nevertheless,  considers  not  incompatible  with  a  variously  interpret- 
ed fall. 

But  then,  to  explain  and  reconcile  these  inconsistent  or  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  relations,  this  h3rpothesis  assumes  the  Divine, 
to  which  it  attributes  his  genesis,  to  have  been  itself  evolved  from 
the  impassible  and  absolute  Divine  which  is  the  Supreme  source 
and  fontal  essence  of  all  things,  and,  therefore,  though  still  divine 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  actually  something  less  than  Divine 
in  virtue  of  this  evolution :  so  that  what  in  the  human  is  the 
manifested  man,  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  descents  from  that  which 
first  emanated  from  the  impassible  Divine. 

The  impassible  Divine  of  the  Jehovist  has  neither  characteristics 
nor  attributes.  It  neither  willed,  desired,  nor  caused  that  first 
emanation  which  evolved  the  universe.  And  yet  it  is  the  source 
from  which  all  flows — the  One  from  which  all  proceeds,  and  to 
which  all  will  eventually  return. 

Is  emanation  possible  under  such  conditions  ?  Only  in  one  way. 
It  most  have  been  the  result  of  unconscious  and  involuntary 
function. 

The  descent  through  this  emanation  is,  according  to  the  Jehovist, 
from  the  idealized  transparency  and  formless  purity  of  the 
subjective  state,  through  what  may  be  termed  progressive  conden- 
sation, to  the  ideal  types  of  form  in  the  invisible  orderv,  from  which 
the  visible  order  is  to  be  derived. 

These  ideal  types  are — in  virtue  of  the  transforming  influences  of 
the  idealizing  evolution  through  which  they  have  passed,  have 
become—- spiritual  beings  seeking  embodiment  in  the  further  con- 
densation and  organization  of  the  forms  they  have  by  idealization 
made  their  own.  And  by  gaining  this  embodiment  these  spiritual 
beings  constitute  themselves  the  progenitors  of  man. 

The  mystery  of  the  Fall  is  intimately  associatad  with  the  trans- 
formation  of  the  heavenly  into  the  earthly  man.  Some  of  the 
expositors  of  the  primary  evolution  of  spirit  affirm  that,  like  and 
with  the  evolution  itself,  the  Fall  passed  through  successive 
phases^  the  first  of  which  was  the  refusal  of  some  for  a  time  to 
accept  the  embodiment  whi^  waS'  the  natural  issue  of  indivp- 
dnalized  and  developed  Spirit,    But.it  is  motv  usually  maintained 
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that  tlie  first  fall  was  that  of  Spirit  into  matter  through  incar- 
nation-—though  how  this  yiew  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assumed 
conditions  under  which  it  was  induced  is  difficult  to  understand  : 
and  that  the  second  was  the  fall  of  the  incarnated  heayenly 
man  into  sexual  generation^  from  which  proceeded  the  earthly 
and  fallen  man.  But,  when  the  theory  of  the  Pal),  which  was 
of  Jehovistic  origin,  was  imposed  on  £he  subjugated  Elohistic 
fichool,  the  surviving  holders  of  the  Elohistic  doctrine  secretly 
taught  their  concealed  disciples  that  the  actual  and  only  fall  they 
recognized  was  that  of  the  natural  man  into  the  power  of  Spirit 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  spiritualiaing  guides. 

According  to  the  Jehovist  each  human  being  is  an  embodiment 
of  a  spirit  entity  derived  through  evolution  by  emanation  from 
the  impassible  Divine,  and,  therefore,  though  unconscious  that  this 
is  the  case,  is  in  reality  an  incarnate  god. 

Under  this  view  man  is  by  no  means  the  simple  being  he  fancies 
himself,  but  a  complexly  organized  medium  of  the  potencies,  an 
individualization  of  the  principles  and  a  personalization  of  the 
entities  constituting  the  several  orders  through  which  he  has 
passed  to  his  actual  state,  a  something  from  each  of  these  having 
entered  into  and  forming  that  of  which  the  self  consists,  and 
endowing  that  self  with  its  own  faculties  and  powers,  to  be  called 
into  activity  as  his  further  evolution  proceeds. 

The  Jehovist  finds  a  confirmatory  basis  of  this  view  in  the 
!Cllohistic  account  of  the  Creation,  which  he  reads  as  a  statement 
of  the  evolution  of  the  invisible  order  and  of  the  heavenly  man  by 
the  potencies  which,  in  their  mediatized  forms  are  to  become  the 
progenitors  of  the  earthly  man. 

Passing  over  this  misrepresenting  appropriation  of  the  Elohistic 
narrative,  with  the  remark,  that  it  can  but  treat  of  evolution  in 
the  visible  order,  since  its  object  is  to  show  how,  after  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  land  are 
upraised  from  the  water  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  are  then  by 
psolar  action  clothed  with  vegetable  and  quickened  with  animal  life, 
in  advancing  series,  till  in  the  human  the  culmination  of  these  is 
gained,  and  man  and  woman — the  male  and  the  female,  not  the 
xnale-f emale,  man — ^by  their  advent  crown  the  initial  work ;  and 
considering  the  actual  narrative,  as  though  it  had  been  really 
intended  to  denote  the  successive  stages  of  an  antecedent  evolution 
of  Spirit  in  the  invisible  order,  with  a  view  to  its  progressive 
involution  in  a  materialistic  medium,  the  occult  axiom — '^as 
above,  so  below^'— at  once  determines  the  relations  of  the  visible 
to  the  invisible  evolution.  This  must  follow  its  invisible  types  in 
the  order  in  which  these  were  produced,  that  the  invisible  may 
become  progressively  visible,  since  otherwise  the  involution  below 
would  not  correspond  with,  would  not  be  as  the  evolntiom  above. 
And  yet  so  little  did  the  Jehovist  regard  this  axiom,  that  in  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  visible  order  he  makes  the  advent  of 
man  precede  that  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and 
even  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  )ie  is  the  progenitor  of  thesOi 
according  to  the  assertions  of  subsequent  interpreters. 
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The  want  o{  accord  here  is  so  palpable  that  later  apologists  have 
sought  to  evade  the  difficnlty  by  affirming  that  the  creation  of 
animtEis  recorded  in  the  Elohistic;  and,  as  they  wonld  have  it^ 
spiritnal  kosmog^ny^  is  that  of  the  Zodiacal  signs  and  other  con- 
stellations^ there  represented  as  beasts  ;  but,  setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  names  given,  to  these  were  simply  distinctive  designations, 
suggestively  recording,  in  the  way  of  the  mystery  language — that 
is,  in  its  name  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal  designated-— 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  order  of  nature,  when  they 
irere  respectively  in  astronomical  ascendancy,  the  creation  (appa- 
rition or  initiation  of  the  special  functional  action)  of  the  lumina- 
ries proper  to  the  phase  of  evolution  then  reached  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  or  sta^e  thereof,  and  so  to  have 
preceded  animal  evolution,  whether  oi  the  invisible  or  visible 
order. 

The  JehovisVs  view  of  the  method  of  the  antecedent  creation  of 
man  harmonizes  with  the  conception  of  antecedency.  According 
to  it  man,  at  first  but  the  diffused  shadow  of  the  incarnating  Spirit, 
passes  from  the  cloudlike  state  through  successive  stages  of  con- 
densation, consecutively  gained  by  various  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion, until  his  present  organization  and  stature  are  attained.  These 
he  reaches  as  a  bisexual  being,  and  it  is  not  nntil  the  division  of 
the  sexes  that  the  Fall  takes  place,  as  a  fall  into  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  generation. 

While  his  organization  was  proceeding,  from  being  single-eyed 
he  became  three-eyed  and  two-eyed. 

In  the  one-eyed  man  spiritual  and  natural  vision  were  combined. 
In  the  three-eyed  man  the  third  eye  was  the  organ  of  spiritual 
vision. 

With  the  loss  of  spiritual  vision  at  the  Fall  the  third  eye  was 
absorbed  and  disappeared,  retreated  into  the  centre  of  the  brain 
— ^a  rather  singular  conclusion,  by  the  way,  since  the  retreat  of 
the  third  eye  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  physical  vision  ought 
to  have  facilitated  spiritual  insight. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  marvellous  blindness  of  the  Jeho- 
vist  (or  his  interpreters)  to  the  facts  and  relations  with  which  he 
had  to  harmonize  his  hypothesis,  is  only  equalled  by  his  wonderful 
ignorance  of  the  earlier  Mystery  Language.  Had  he  been  familiar 
with  even  the  rudiments  of  that  language,  he  would  have  been 
preserved  from  the  error  of  attributing  to  the  Elohist  a  teaching 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  he  was  handing  down.  Had 
he  pondered  over  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  progressive 
character  of  evolution,  he  would  have  realized  that  vision  with  two 
eyes  was  more  perfect  than,  and  therefore  an  advance  upon  that 
obtained  through  one — so  that,  if  after  the  development  of  two, 
the  original  single  eye  remained,  or  recnrred  as  a  third  eye  in 
some  individuals,  this  phenomenon  should  only  be  regarded  as  a 
lusus  i9atwra,  and  the  vision  of  those  individuals  would  have  been 
less  perfect  in  consequence  of  this  defect;  and  would  have  learnt 
that  the  bisexual  preceded  the  unisexual  organization,  because  it 
was  an  order  of  a  lower  type — ^that  the  bisexed  were  incapable  of 
unaided  or  independent  yolitional  generation;  the  double  sexed 
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union  of  two  of  the  bisexed  being  necessary  for  reprodaction ; 
that  the  division  of  the  sexes  was  a  slow  process,  not  brought 
about  by  the  dividing  of  one  into  two,  but  by  the  graduaf  deve- 
lopment of  one  set  of  organs  and  the  absorption  of  the  other ;  and 
that  this  was  accomplished  low  down  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
was  completed  before  the  higher  orders  were  reached,  though 
a  tendency  to  relapse  to  the  lower  state  sometimes  shows  itself  as  a 
degrading  process.  This  is  occasionally  demonstrated,  in  the 
rare  cases  of  so-called  human  hermaphrodism.  These  seem  to  have 
been  caused  in  the  embryonic  state  by  a  sustained  attempt  of  the 
incarnating  spirit  to  change  its  sex  through  the  organization  it  is 
building  up.  As  a  consequence  of  this  effort  it  finds  that  all  it  is 
able  to  do  is,  cause  an  arrest  of  development  in  one  direction  and  a 
Blight  redevelopment  in  the  other,  and  so  produce  a  sexless  being. 

The  grave  error  of  the  Jehovist  and  other  inculcators  of  the 
superhuman  view  of  the  origin  of  man,  has  been  that  of  claiming  to 
find  their  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  antecedent  teachers,  especially 
in  such  as  have  been  widely  accepted  and  are  highly  venerated.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  scriptures  have  been  written  in  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  long  forgotten  Mystery  Language.  They 
have  consequently  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  and 
have  thus  become  capable  of  having  some  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  any  doctrine  imputed  to  them.  Owing  to  this  the  super- 
humanizers  assume  that  their  views  are  to  be  found  in  all  ancient 
SS.,  and  that  all  ancient  religions  are  simply  the  exoteric  shells 
of  an  esoteric  kernel.  But,  so  doing,  they  forget  the  recoil  which 
must  follow  the  demonstration  of  the  inaccuracy  of  such  a  pre- 
tension in  even  a  single  instance. 

The  dissociation  of  the  Elohistic  from  the  Jehovistic  doctrinal 
formularies  is  very  suggestive  in  this  regard,  for  it  shows  that 
evidence  has  been  claimed  and  testimony  relied  on  as  bearing  a 
witness  contrary  to  that  which,  under  cross-examination,  is  actually 
given.  This  is  unfortunate,  for,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value, 
it  tends  to  discredit  doctrines  which,  after  all,  must,  in  the  last 
instance,  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits,  and  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  all  inquirers  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  any  teachings 
submitted  to  them,  apart  from  the  source  from  which  it  may  be 
claimed  to  have  been  derived,  or  the  authority  attributed  to  it  by 
its  imparter. 

The  Elohist  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  appropriated 
and  misinterpreted  an  earlier  kosmogony.  He  seems  to  have 
had  before  him  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  several  successive 
phases  of  Creation  handed  down  by  some  earlier  teacher,  and 
m  his  written  description  of  the  series  has  fallen  into  sundry 
errors.  The  gravest  of  these  is  the  conversion  of  the  depicted 
commencement  of  the  physical,  physiological  and  psychical 
action  of  the  luminaries  on  the  at  length  duly  prepared  earth, 
and  advancing  embodiments  of  life  into  an  account  of  the  oreation 
of  those  bodies.  But  these  defects  of  his  kosmogony  are  as 
nothing,  when  compared  with  its  great  merit  of  being  grounded  on 
a  natural  basis  and  formulating  a  truly  scientific  hypothesis.  It 
claims  that  the  energy  to  be  incarnated  in  man^  with  the  elements 
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by  operating  on  ivhicli  the  incarnation  is  to  be  accomplished^  is 
eliminated  from  Space — viewed  as  a  form  of  Divine  Substance — by 
some  unknown  functional  action,  but,  owing  to  the  conditions 
involved,  necessarily  remains  therein,  with  the  simultaneously 
extruded  elements,  in  a  diffused  state,  tending  to  cloud  the  natural 
transparency  of  space.  This  the  Jehovist  has  read  as  the  emana- 
tion of  that  which  is  to  become  human,  from  the  Divine ;  and  it  is 
through  overlooking  the  functional  character  of  his  emanation 
that  he  has  fallen  into  an  error,  the  consequences  of  which  vitiate 
his  whole  hypothesis. 

The  only  way  he  has  been  able  to  find  out  of  the  error  thus 
initiated,  is  that  extension  of  his  hypothesis  which  makes  of  the 
-visible  order  an  illusive  state. 

Here  again  he  has  misread  and  misrendered  the  Elohist, 
whose  teaching  was  that  it  was  an  illusion  to  suppose  that 
happiness  was  attainable  in  this  state,  and  not  that  the  state 
itself  was  illusory.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  if  the 
visible  is  a  manifestation  of  the  invisible,  in  whatever  order  or 
degree,  it  must  be  as  real  as  that  of  which  it  is  the  manifestation. 
Even  viewed  as  a  veil  of  the  Divine,  it  must  be  an  actual  vesture  to 
be  able  to  clothe  that  which  it  so  effectuaUy  conceals.  To  suppose 
that  the  transient  is  itself  illusory,  because  its  transiency  can  be 
fancifully  treated  as  illusive,  is  not  other  than  a  delusion. 

Having  been  functionally  eliminated  from  Space,  the  Elohistic 
hypothesis  holds  that  the  diffused  energy  and  elements  are  gather- 
ed up  from  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by  the  planetary 
bodies— of  which  they  are  thus  made  basic  constituents,  that  the 
pristine  transparency  and  purity  of  space  may  be  maintained — and 
thus  obtain  a  primary  embodiment ;  and  then,  by  a  series  of 
functional  changes,  they  are  gradually  brought  to  a  state  in 
which  they  can  be  restored  to  and  reabsorbed  by  their  original 
source.  Space. 

This  series  of  functional  changes  constitutes  evolution — ^as  dis- 
played in  the  universe,  and  as  brought  under  the  observation  of 
man  in  the  planet  on  which  he  dwells. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  this  evolution  the  energy  to  be  incar- 
nated in  man,  and  the  elements  with  which  it  is  associated,  pass 
functionally  from  the  elemental  state  through  the  inorganic,  the 
organized  and  the  animated  kingdoms,  in  a  progressively  advancing 
order,  to  the  human,  which  it  enters  as  a  spirit. 

This  spirit,  when  duly  matured,  possibly  only  after  many  rein- 
carnations) is  functionally  converted  into  a  soul,  which,  at  the  close 
of  its  final  embodiment,  enters  the  soul  state  as  the  divinized,  the 
XKvine  human. 

It  thus  appears  that,  under  the  earliest  traceable  natural  view 
of  Creation  inculcated  by  the  human  school,  man  was  held  to  have 
originated  on  this  earth,  as  a  germ  implanted  by  the  Central  Sun, 
which,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Polar,  the  Equatorial 
snd  the  visible  Sun,  acting  on  it  in  succession  was  passed,  by  the 
agency  of  the  inorganic,  the  organic  and  the  psychic  cell,  through 
the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  into  tho 
human  state. 
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During  its  passage  through  these  kingdoms  which  occupied  a 
period  commensurate  with  the  geological  epochs^  the  developing 
germ,  gradually  adding  organ  to  organ  and  member  to  member, 
prepared  its  advancing  bodily  form  and  fitted  its  simultaneously 
growing  faculties  for  the  crowning  step  in  its  terrestrial  evolution- 
entry  into  the  human. 

The  six  successive  preliminary  phases  of  this  evolution  are 
clearly  indicated  and  accurately  defined  in  the  Elohistic  Kosmo- 
gony,  rightly  interpreted. 

Through  their  instrumentality  the  primary  germ  has  become  a 
matured  spirit,  which  passes  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  phases 
of  its  continuing  evolution  in  a  series  of  human  incarnations,  until, 
fully  prepared  by  these,  it  enters  the  tenth  phase,  of  assured 
happiness — the  soul  state,  duly  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  life 
of  that  state. 

When  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic  hypotheses  are  compared 
and  contrasted,  it  is  found  that  they  severally  deal  with  different 
aspects  of  kosmical  function — the  one  wholly  natural,  defined  by 
the  Elohist ;  the  other  wholly  spiritual,  set  forth  by  the  Jehovist. 

These  aspects  have  this  much  in  common,  that  their  point  of 
departure  is  the  invisible — Space.  But  they  differ  absolutely  in 
their  methods,  the  Elohist  describing  a  natural  evolution  of  Spirit, 
through  functional  interaction  with  Matter,  crowned  by  its  incar- 
nation in  man ;  the  Jehovist,  a  degrading  involution  of  Spirit  in 
Matter,  to  the  human,  or  a  descent  of  the  heavenly  and  his  mani- 
festation as  the  earthly  man.  But  then,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
his  hypothesis,  the  Jehovist  affirms  that  the  involution  is  illusory, 
whereas  the  Elohist  maintains  the  evolution  to  be  real  and  actual. 

Following  upon  this  the  issues  of  the  evolution  and  the  involu- 
tion are  so  far  similar  that  both  Elohist  and  Jehovist  assume  a 
return  of  the  outcome  of  evolution  and  involution  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  But  then,  according  to  the  Elohist,  the 
return  is  in  the  form  of  the  divinized  human,  as  a  personal 
organ  of  the  Divine,  whereas  the  Jehovist  affirms  that,  its 
personality  disappearing,  the  spirit  of  man  returns  to,  is  reabsorbed 
by,  and  becomes  one  with  its  original  source — so  that  where  the 
Elohist  sees  the  actual  creation  of  personal  Divine  organs  in  which 
the  Impersonal  is  personified,  the  Jehovist  can  only  see  a  mean- 
ingless degradation  of  the  Impersonal  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
return  to  the  impersonal  state. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Elohist,  however,  does  not  limit  the  effect 
of  evolution  to  the  production  of  the  personal  organs  of  the 
Impersonal,  On  the  contrary,  it  affirms  that  this  is  the  selected 
product — the  human  soul ;  and  that  those  human  spirits  which 
fail  to  reach  the  soul  state  at  their  last  incarnation,  are  ultimately 
dissolved  and  repass,  as  the  regenerated  elements  of  its  substance, 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  had  been  originally  eliminated— 
Space.  Thus  the  Elohist,  more  far  seeing  than  the  Jehovist, 
includes  the  evolution  of  spirit  with  the  evolutiou  of  man  in  his 
theory,  and,  by  predicating  the  final  issue  of  each,  shows  that  the 
humanizing  ia  higher  than  the  spiritualizing  function  in  the  order 
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of  nature ;  while  the  Jehovist^  limiting  his  vision  to  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  his  subject^  is  blind  to  all  that  lies  beyond. 

Is  it  possible  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil  which  conceals  the 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  soul-state  ?  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  secret  doctrine  suggest  that  it  is^  for  if  the  occult 
axiom — ^^as  above,  so  below^' — ^holds  good  of  the  previous  phases 
and  states  of  passing  life,  then  must  the  inverse  reading  of  that 
axiom — ^'as  below,  so  above''— hold  good  of  this  state.  Hence 
those  seeking  a  clue  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  ^'  Above"  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  it  by  pondering  on  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  "  Below"  for  life  in  the  ''  Above,"  though  higher  in  degree, 
can  hardly  differ  in  kind  from  the  life  of  the  '^  Below"  from  which 
by  evolution  it  is  derived* 

Henbt  Peatt,  h.  d. 
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OF  INDIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  21h.) 

THE  next  proceeding  .was  to  install  ApoUonius  on  the  Chair  of 
King  rhraotes,  and  then  larchas  invited  him  to  ask  any 
question  or  open  any  discussion  he  pleased.  ApoUonius  shewed 
himself  the  sage.  His  first  question  was  '^  Did  the  Mahatmas  know 
themselves  f"  But  larchas's  reply  was  a  surprise  to  the  Greek. 
*'  We  do.  We  know  all  things,  simply  because  we  first  know 
ourselves.  This  is  the  first  and  elementary  knowledge,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  admitted  into  our  circle." 

His  next  question  was,  "What  opinion  did  they  hold  of  them- 
selves ?"  And  was  answered,  "  That  they  held  themselves  to  be  goda 
because  they  were  good  men.''  His  next  enquiry  was  about  the 
Boul.  He  was  informed  that  they  held  the  reincarnation  theory  of 
Pythagoras.  This  led  him  to  ask  whether  like  Pythagoras  larchas 
could  remember  any  previous  incarnation  as  a  Greek  or  Trojan 
warrior.  Here  the  high  priest  reproved  the  conceit  of  the  Greeks, 
in  thinking  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War  to  be  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, to  the  neglect  of  the  reverence  due  to  better  men — ^whether 
Greek,  Egyptian  or  Indian.  His  last  incarnation  had  been  one 
Ganges,  a  king  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Ethiopians  were  in  that 
day  living  in  India  and  subject  to  him.  He  was  ten  cubits  in 
stature  and  very  handsome.  He  built  many  cities,  repelled  an 
invasion  of  the  Scythians  (Aryans),  embanked  and  diverted  the 
river  Giknges  so  called  after  him.  In  his  end  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  subject  Ethiopians,  who  driven  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  growing  sterility  of  the  earth  and  otheir 
causes  produced  by  his  ghost,  were  forced  to  leave  their  native 
land  and  wander  from  place  to  place  until,  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  he  had  given  them,  he  nad  allowed  them  to  settle  in 
the  part  of  Africa  caUed  after  them  Ethiopia.* 

•  Is  ihiB  referxins  to  the  Adye&l  of  (he  Shepherd  Kiiig9  or  of  the  ladi^tes  ^ 
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This  discourse  was  interrnpted  by  a  messenger  aimotinciiig  tliat 
the  king  of  the  country  was  on  his  way  to  consult  the  '*  Prophets," 
and  would  arrive  toward  evening.  larchas  answered  he  was  Wel- 
lcome, and  that  he  would  leave  them  a  better  man  for  having  met 
their  Greek  guest. 

He  then  resumed  his  conversation  and  asked  Apollonius  in  his 
turn  to  tell  something  of  his  previous  incarnation.  Apollonius 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  undistinguished  one 
and  scarcely  worth  recamng.  **  But  surely,"  observed  larchas,  **  to 
have  been  the  captain  of  an  Egyptian  mei^chantship  was  not 
'Such  an  ignoble  occupation :  for  i  see  you  were  that.''  Apollonius 
remarked  that  the  profession  ought  to  be  as  worthy  as  that  of  a 
politician  or  general,  but  sailors  had  degraded  it  by  their  own 
conduct.  **  Besides,  my  very  best  act  in  that  life  no  one  deemed 
worthy  even  of  praise.  In  those  days  pirates  infested  the  Phoeni- 
cian Sea.  One  of  their  spies  came  to  me  one  day  when  I  was  in 
harbour  on  the  eve  of  starting  with  a  rich  cargo.  He  offered  me 
10,000  drachmas  if  I  would  allow  them  to  capture  my  vessel.  I 
pretended  to  agree,  and  arranged  that  they  should  remain  hid 
on  the  further  side  of  a  promontory  while  I  set  sail  during 
the  night,  and  lay  to  under  the  promontory,  so  that  they  could 
fall  upon  me  in  the  morning.  We  happened  to  be  in  a 
temple;  so  I  made  the  pirates  swear  to  fulfil  their  promises  to  me, 
and  I  swore  to  them  to  do  as  they  wished.  But  instead  of  lyin^ 
to,  I  set  on  all  sail  and  so  got  off.  And  you  think  this  a  just  act  r 
remarked  larchas.  "  Yes,''  said  Apollonius, ''  and  a  humane  one — t 
saved  the  life  of  my  men  and  the  property  of  my  employers,  and 
was,  though  a  sailor,  above  a  bribe.  larchas  smiled.  ''Ton 
Oreeks  seem  to  think  that,  if  you  are  not  actually  doing  wrong, 
you  are  just  and  virtuous.  Only  the  other  day  an  Egyptian  was  here 
telling  about  the  Roman  Proconsuls  now-a-days  ;  how  they  go  out 
ipaily  to  their  provinces  with  axes  and  lictors  and  other  insignia  of 
•oMce,  but  without  the  slightest  information  of  the  people  they  are 
^ing  to  govern,  and  the  silly  people  exclaim, '  what  fine  govemom 
they  are:  for  they  do  not  take  bribes.'  But  your  fault  is  due  to 
your  writers  of  fiction,  they  cry  up  Minos  who  really  was  a  tyrant, 
while  they  decry  Tantalus,  who  made  his  friends  partners  of  im« 
mortality  at  Us  own  emense.  See  our  idea  of  Tantalus,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  statue  of  a  Thessalian  holding  a  goblet,  from  which 
brimmed  an  incessant  stream  of  refreshing  wine. 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  tumult  in  the 
village,  occasioned  by  the  king's  arrival — "  very  different  from 
the  way  Phraotos  oomes,"  observed  larchas, ''  he  comes  as  quiet  aa 
a  '  mystery'  ceremonial.'* 

Apollonius  noticed  the  good  men  were  not  stirring  themselves  at 
all  or  making  any  preparation  to  receive  his  Majesty.  So  he 
enquired  if  they  intended  offering  the  king  any  refreshments, 
*'  Aye,  aye,"  was  the  quiet  re^y,  ''we  have  plenty  of  everything 
here.  He  is  a  gross  leeder.  But  we  allow  no  animal  f  ood— K)nly 
vegetables  and  sweetmeats.  !djere  he  comes."  The  king  glittering 
with  gold  and  jewels  approached  as  a  suppliant  Mrith  hands  out- 
stretched. The  Masters  enthroned  oa  their  fs^ts;  bowed  their  headif 
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as  if  graciously  granting  lus  requesti  bat  ignored  the  presence  of  the 
king's  son  and  brother.  larohas  then  rose  up  and  asked  the  king 
if  he  would  take  refreshnient.  The  kingassented^  and^  lOj  in  rolled 
four  tripod  tables  of  the.ir  own  accord^  followed  by  bronzy  auto* 
maton  cup  bearera:  trays  of  sweetmeats  and  breads  fruits  and 
vegetablee,  all  exquisitely  prepared^  moved  up  and  down  the 
snestS;,  held  by  invisible  hands.  Two  fountains  of  wine  and  two 
iQuntains  of  water^  one  hot  and  the  other  cold^  flowed  from  the 
tripods^  the  automata  mixed  the  water  and  wines  in  due  prepor- 
tions,  and  distributed  the  beverages  in  goblets  of  large  size  made 
each  out  of  a  single  precious  stone. 

The  company  reclined  at  their  meal  in  the  fashion  of  the  refined 
Greeks  and  Bomanfl  of  the  day^  but  no  place  of  honour  waa 
resigned  the  king. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  larchas  said  to  the  king^  '^  Let  ua 
drink  to  the  health  of  this  illustrious  gentleman  here/'  indicatinfir 
ApoUonius.  The  king  demurred.  "  I  hear  he  is  a  friend  of  Phraotes. 
^*  1  es^''  replied  larchasj  "  and  he  is  still  a  guest  of  Phraotes,  even 
bere  with  us."  '^  But  what  are  his  pursuits  f "  asked  the  king« 
''  Those  of  Phraotes,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  do  not  think  much  of  them 
nor  of  your  guest"  sneered  the  king ; ''  they  prevent  even  Phraotea 
from  binng  manly."  ApoUonius  here  asked  larchas  to  inquire  o£ 
fhe  king  if  he  derived  any  advantage  from  not  being  a  philosopher* 
**  Only  ws,"  modestly  replied  the  king^  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  aa 
g^ood  («  anybody  else."  *^  You  are  right,'' replied  ApoUonius,  "you 
could  not  still  hold  that  opinion  if  you  were  a  philoeopher."  "  And 
pray,  my  fine  philosopher,"  sneered  the  kingi  '^  tell  us  what  yon 
wink  of  yourself."  /^  That  I  am  a  good  man  only  so  long  as  I  am  a 
philosopher."  ''  You  are  crammed  fuU  of  Phraotes,  I  see,"  said 
the  king.  "  That  is  sign  that  I  have  learnt  something  by  my 
travels;  and,  if  you  could  see  Phraotes,  you  would  sayhewaa 
erammed  full  of  me.  He  wanted  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  you,  but,  when  I  heard  from  him  that  you  were  a  decent 
gentleman,  I  told  hiin  it  would  be  superfiuoua.^ 

This  little  flattery  moUified  the  king's  jecdousy  and  sospieions. 
and  he  said  '^  WeU,  sir,  J  wish  you  welcome."  "  The  same  to  you,' 
replied    the   Greek,  "but  cme  would  fancy  that  you  had    just 
eome  in." 

'^  I  should  like  to  know,"  asked  the  king  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile,  "  what  the  Greeks  think  of  me  ?"  "About  as  much,  I  suppose, 
Myou  think  of  them,"  replied  the  Greek.  "  That's  nothing  at  aU,'' 
isaid  the  king.  "  I  am  sure  the  Greeks  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  fact  when  I  teU  them,  and  they  will  think  you  a  most  unique 
epedmen  of  humanity,"  was  ApoUonius''  retort,  and  then  quietly 
fuming  to  larchas,  "  L<&t  us  leave  this  idiot  to  himself.  I  suppose 
lie  haa  drunk  too  much.  But  why  do  you  treat  his  son  ana  bro- 
ther so  ignominiously  an4  not  evien  admit  them  to  your  table.'' 
f^ Because,''  said  larchas,  "they  may  one  day  rule,  and  ^y  slight^ 
ing  theI^  we  teach  them  not  to  slight  othera." 
.  ApoUonius,  then,  noticing  that  the  number  of  the  Sophoi  waa 
pnly  eighteen,  a^ked  how  it  came  to  be  such  a  peculiar  number. 
£[e  W9^  infojrxned  thf^t  the  Indian  h^ige  of  MagQS  paid  no  attention 
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to  i^e  number,  but  only  to  the  qualifications  of  their  members. 
When  larchas'  grandfather  entered  it^  it  consisted  of  eightj-seven, 
of  which  that  grandfather  was  the  youngest^  and  eventually  in  his 
130th  year  the  only  sorviying  member.  In  all  that  time  no 
eligible  candidate  having  offered  himself  for  admission^  he  remain- 
ed four  years  without  a  colleague.  The  Egyptian  Lodge  onee 
congratulated  him  on  his  being  the  sole  occupier  of  the  seat  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  the  old  man  begged  them  not  to  reproach  India  with  the 
small  number  of  its  wise  men.  larcfaas  criticised  the  system  of 
the  Oreek  Elian  Lodge^  as  he  had  heard  they  elected  the  Olympic 
Dikasts  by  lot^ — thus  leaving  to  chance  what  should  be  the  reward 
of  merit— -and  elected  always  the  same  number— -being  obliged  thus 
sometimes  to  exclude  good  men  and  sometimes  to  include  inferior 
ones :  a  much  better  system^  he  said,  it  was  to  aUow  the  numbers 
to  vary  with  circumstances,  but  to  strictly  require  the  same  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  king,  so  long  left  out  in  the  cold,  here  rudely  brc^e  into  the 
conversation.  "  I  do  not  like  your  Greeks :  they  ran  away  before 
the  Persians.^'  Apollonius  took  the  trouble  to  correct  the  king^s 
knowledge  of  history.  Then  the  king  apolc^puzed  for  his  false 
notions,  on  the  plea  that  the  rascally  Egyptian  travellers  had 
always  misrepresented  the  Greeks  to  him,  making  out  that  all 
their  religion,  laws  and  civilization  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
while  the  people  themselves  were  the  scum  of  the  earth,  cracked- 
brained,  romancing,  poor  but  swaggering.  But  henceforth,''  added 
the  king  politely,  '^  IshaU  hold  a  ^tter  opinion  of  them.'' 

larchas  remarked  that  he  had  been  long  waiting  for  this  day  to 
come  that  was  destined  to  undeceive  the  king.  '^  But  now  that 
you  have  had  your  lesson  let  us  drink  together  the  loving  cup  of 
Tantalus  and  retire  to  rest."  And  so  stooping  to  the  cup  he  first 
quaffed  it  himself  and  then  handed  it  to  the  other  guests,  and 
there  was  enough  for  all :  for  it  bubbled  up  mysteriously  as  if 
from  a  fountain. 

Then  they  lay  down  to  rest,  but  at  midnight  they  arose  again  and 
floating  in  the  air  sang  a  hymn  to  the  mystic  pillar  of  fire.  Then 
they  have  a  private  audience  to  the  king,  and  next  mominc^  early 
after  the  early  service,  the  monarch  had  to  retire  to  the  village  in 
virtue  of  a  convention  which  f  orebade  his  remaining  more  than  one 
day  at  the  college.  As  he  left,  he  pressed  Apollonius  to  come  and 
visit  him  there.  The  sages  now  sent  for  Damis.  The  poor  Chela 
had  all  the  previous  day  been  left  down  in  the  village,  but  Apollonius 
gave  him  the  above  succinct  account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  ha 
entered  it  in  his  note  book. 

This  day  larchas  gave  his  two  guests  an  epitome  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Indian  school.  The  earth  was  composed  not  only  of 
the  four  elements — ^water,  fire,  air,  earth — but  also  of  a  fifth,  vii.^ 
''  ^ther"  (f  akasa,  astral  light,  tatwas'  magnetism.) 

These  were  all  co-related,  but  spiritual  beings  were  generated 
out  of  the  aether,  and  terrestrial  mortal  beings  out  of  the  air.  The 
world  is  an  animal  and  hermaphrodite  or  bi-sexual,  and  as  such 
reproduces  all  creatures  of  itself  and  by  itself.  This  world  might 
best  be  likened  to  one  of  those  big  trading  vessels  which  ar« 
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now  nsed  for  traffic  in  tHe  Indian  Ooean^  a  sort  of  floating  home 
and  castle  with  pilots  at  the  helm  and  look-out^  seamen  for  the 
masts  and  sails,  marines  to  guard  against  pirates,  and  a  captain 
oTer  and  above  all  who  mles  and  directs  the  rest.  So  in  this  world 
there  is  first  a  rating  deitf,  and  then  bands  of  sub-deities  who  each 
hare  their  department,  some  above  the  earth  and  some  below  it. 
For,  perhaps,  there  was  a  distinct  region  below  the  earth-level 
tanible  and  deadly  ."^ 

Poor  Damis  here  carried  away  by  admiration  burst  into  extra- 
vagant praise  of  the  Indian's  elegant  discourse  and  fluent  Greek, 
and  farther  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  native 
suppliants,  a  child  possessed,  a  lame  man,  a  blind  one  and  other 
unfortunates ;  all  of  whom  were  cured  and  sent  away  happy. 

Apollonius,  but  not  Damis,  was  further  initiated  in  astrology 
and  divination  and  invocations  to  deities.  Only  *^  etherial^'  soms, 
such  as  that  of  Apollonius,  could  apprehend  such  subjects.  But 
still  larohas  said  to  Damis  pleasantly,  ''Do  you  never  foresee 
anything, — ^you  who  are  the  companion  of  such  a  man  ?" 

"  Yes"  said  Damis,  ''  but  only  in  matters  that  concern  me  per- 
sonally. When  Damis  predicts  he  only  predicts  for  himself — like 
an  old  witch.''  And  the  Sophoi  all  laughed  at  his  modest  pleasantry. 

Their  stay  among  the  Sophoi  extended  to  four  months.  On 
their  departure  their  hosts  provided  them  with  camels  and  a  guide, 
and  gave  Apollonius  a  special  present  of  7  rings,  one  for  each  day, 
and  dedicated  to  each  planetary  ^irit.  They  accompanied  their 
guests  on  the  road  and  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Apollonius, 
propheqring  that  even  in  his  life-time  he  would  attain  the  honours 
of  divinity. 

The  itinerary  of  the  journey  back  is  most  perplexing  in  some 
particulars. 

They  started  with  the  Gbnf^es  on  their  right  and  the  Hyphasis 
on  their  left,  they  travelled  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  reached  it  in 
ten  days.  Now  if  they  were  at  Mt.  Aboo  and  the  Hyphasis  taken  as 
the  Nerbudda,  this  might  be  taken  to  be  correct.  But  if  they  were 
in  Kashmir  and  the  Hyphasis  is  the  Jhelam,  or  Ghenab,  as  the  route 
np  seemed  to  indicate,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  of 
the  river8,and  also  the  sea  must  have  come  up  much  further  up  the 
Indus  thsm  at  present,  or  the  travellers  mnst  have  mistaken  the* 
Indus,  which  is  very  broad  in  its  lower  course  for  the  sea  itself. 
Bat  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  must  doubtless  have  pushed 
the  mouth  of  that  river  much  lower  down,  judging  by  the 
present  rapid  rate  of  the  delta  formation.  In  this  ten  days'* 
journey  they  came  across  wild  oxen,  asses,  Kona,  panthers  and 
tigers,  showing  they  must  have  traversed  jungles  on  the  way 
and  perhaps  a  desert  also;  they  met  with  a  new  species  of 
monkey,  black,  hairy  and  dog-f aced,  like  little  men.  This  last 
looks  as  if  they  must  have  come  by  way  of  Bengal,  and  there* 
fore  the  position  of  the  Gkmffes  was  rightly  mentioned  and  only 
the  number  of  days  wrongly.    But  I  still    think    their   home 

*  In  here  epeaking  nf  the  "earth,"  the  Mahatma  wae  probably  referring  not  to 
mat  globe  bat  to  onr  present  teneetrial  grade  of  oonsGioiianeM  and  tg  the  <*  elemen^ 
Ury"  life  that  haonti  our  sub-conaoiottsneflBt 
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route  was  by  Scinde.  For  the  historian  says  distinctly  that  after 
ten  days  they  came  to  a  small  merchant  factory  and  passage  boata 
of  a  Tuscan  build^  and  that  the  9ea  was  of  a  very  dark  colowr — vindicat- 
ing that  they  were  mistaking  the  river  water  for  the  sea^  because 
the  banks  were  so  distant.  Furthermore,  after  dismissing  the 
guide  and  camels  with  a  letter  of  thanks  to  their  masters,  in  which 
Apollonius  says,  ^'  I  came  to  you  by  land,  with  your  aid  I  return  by 
sea  and  might  have  returned  by  air,"^'  the  travellers  embarked, 
and  sailing  along  came  across  the  mouth  of  the  Hyphasis  which 
ran  into  the  sea  (?  river)  through  a  narrow  gorge  with  beetling  clifiEs, 
its  current  being  strong  enough  to  cause  danger  to  navigatioo. 
What  river  in  India  answers  this  description  7  The  Nerbudda  or 
Mahanuddy  might  if  the  sea  came  further  inland  in  those  days. 
Does  any  tributary  of  the  Indus  enter  the  river  thus  f  The  histo* 
rian  goes  on  to  say  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indvs  they  found  a  city 
called  Patala^  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  where  Alexander 
had  collected  his  fleet  in  old  days^-Damia  in  his  note  book  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  Indian  Ocean  then  called  the  Eed  Sea, 
which  the  historian  mentions  as  interesting  facts  confirming  the 
observation  of  other  travellers,  viz.,  that  there  the  constellation  ei 
the  Great  Bear  is  no  longer  visible,  and  at  noon  there  is  no  shadow 
and  the  stars  are  all  in  different  positions.  This  certainly  favours 
the  view  that  the  travellers  returned  by  the  Bay  of  B^gal  and 
rounding  Ceylon  got  into  equatorial  regions.  But  Damis  may 
have  been  recording  not  his  personal  observation,  but  what  We 
heard  from  the  sailors. 

For  the  rest  they  passed  a  town  Byblus,  famous  for  large  mus- 
sels, another  called  Pagala  of  the  Oritae,  with  rocks  and  sands  of 
copper,  a  city  Stobera,  where  the  inl^bitonts  the  Cannani  fed 
themselves  and  their  cattle  and  clothed  themselves  with  fish.  Then 
they  anchored  off  Balara,  a  mart  for  myrrh  and  palms.  Then  a 
pearl  fishery  is  mentioned,  and  the  ingenious  methoa  the  inhabitaatB 
employ  to  make  pearls  grow  in  the  oysters.  This  may  have  been 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  the  next  thing  mentioned  is  that  they 
finally  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  went  up  to  Babylen^ 
where  tibey  again  met  their  frieiid  Bardanes. 

Such  is  the  interestiniar  aoeoont  of  Philoetratus,  who  was  a  master 
of  Greek  rhetoric  at  the  Court  of  Borne.  It  only  remains  to  add 
the  iuteresting  way  these  Boswellian  notes  of  Damis  fell  into  hia 
hands  and  thus  came  to  be  published.  When  Domis  died  his  journal 
Wfluerkept  by  his  family  as  an  heir  loom  for  upwards  of  a  century,  till 
one  of  the  descendants  knovring  the  taste  that  the  Empress  Jolia 
Pomina,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  for  the  curioos,  presented  her 
with  it.  She  found  it  so  interestisiK  that  she  gave  it  to  Philoatra- 
tUB  with  ciders  to  revise  and  edit  it. 

To  OS,  perplexed  students  of  the  present  day,  iMs  account  is  still 
more  interesting  as  a  corroboration  of  much  that  we  have  heard 
from  other  sources.  I  venture,  in  concdusion,  taking  as  I  do  the 
history  of  Philostratus  to  be  genuine  and  tiie  journal  of  Damia 

*  He  aetnally  did  use  this  method  of  "  Projeotios"  once  when  he  disappemred 
from  a  tnbuniU  fttfioBi^  afc  BiBoa  vJiulat  on  lu«i  trial  Mid»ppMfed  at  eye  to  Pami*  at 
Puteoli, 
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authentic^  to  point  ont  some  of  the  points  we  may  learn  from  it. 
1st. — ^That  the  school  of  the  Mahatmas  in  India  not  only  existed 
two  thonsand  years  ago^  but  was  connected  and  in  intercourse  with 
mmilar  esoteric  circles  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  that  there  were 
false  lodges  as  well — ^perhaps  of  black  magicians.  2ndly, — ^That  the 
powers  and  teachings  and  habits  of  this  school  correspond  with 
iliose  of  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Persian  and  Median 
If  ages.  3rdly, — Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  historian's  great 
problems,  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Myths  and  of  the  Shepherd 
kings.  4th, — Here  we  hare  a  proof  of  the  esoteric  teaching  of 
reincarnation  and  astrolojjy.  5th, — ^The  powers  of  clairvoyance, 
eethervoyance,  projection  of  the  astral  body,  levitation,  healing, 
prophecy,  &c.,  now  seen  commonly  in  spiritualistic  communities, 
•were  then  possessed  by  the  few,  and  with  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
as  seen  in  art,  music  and  science,  have  spread  from  the  few  to  the 
many. 

It  would,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  be  of  extra  interest  to  us  in 
India  if  we  could  identify  the  then  abode  of  these  Mahatmas. 
Perplexing  as  the  itinerary  is,  surely  the  minute  description  of  the 
rock  of  the  Indian  sages  ought  to  be  enough  to  enable  us  to  do 
this.  There  cannot  be  many  rocks  answering  that  description. 
Can  any  of  my  readers  experienced  in  Indian  travels  or  geography 
kdp  me  f 

LucxNow.  P.  W.  Thumtan,  m.  jl 
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{Concluded  from  page  185.) 
SicnoH  m. — ^Intbsnal  Evidbnce. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  examine  the  evidence  furnished  by  his 
works,  it  may  be  asked  what  his  works  are.  This  is  a  perti- 
nent question,  seeing  that  a  good  many  works — ^more  than  sixty — are 
{generally  ascribed  to  him.  The  works,  when  judged  by  their  style^ 
and  the  system  of  philosophy  they  inculcate,  are  notall  his  production. 
Very  few  of  them  can  be  his  works.  These  are  the  Brahma  Sutra 
Shishya,  the  Upanishad  Bh&shya,  the  Gita  Bh&shya,  the  Commen- 
taries on  Sanatsujatiya^  and  on  Sahasranfim&dhy&ya.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Nrisimhatdlpani  Upanishad,  aa 
it  eontains  extracts  from  the  '  Ydirtikaa'  written  after  his  time.  One 
Sankar&nanda  wrote  commentaries  on  several  minor  Upanishads, 
snch  as  the  Elanshitaka,  and  on  comparison  of  these,  in  point  of  style, 
with  the  commentary  of  Nrisimhatiipani,  it  is  evident  that  he  alone 
mast  have  written  it.^  Upad^sasahasri  and  Drigdriayaviv6ka  claim 
to  be  the  writings  of  Sri  Sankar&chirya.  For  the  present  it  is 
donbtful  whether  they  ate  his  writings.  The  other  works,  audi  as 
Ap£r6ksh&nubhi^ti,  Atm&n&tmaviv£ka,  Viv^kachiidamani  and  Atma- 

1.    8omo,   however,   think  that  eyen  the  commeutaries  on  SanatBUJitlya  and 
Sahaara&imidhjiyi  are  not  his  otta* 
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b6dha  cannot  be  his  works,  for  they  are  in  many  respects  ia 
contradiction  with  philosophical  conclusions  found  in  his  Sutra, 
Upanishad,  and  G-iti  Bhdshyas.  Even  among  the  commentators 
on  his  Yedanta  Siitra  Bhashya,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  real  import  of  several  passages;  compare>  for  example^  the 
interpretations  in  Bhamati  and  Yivarana ;  and  a  particular  passage 
in  Aitarey6panishad  Bh&shya  which  contains  several  modes  of 
interpretation.'  Sidh&ntal6sasangraha,  a  treatise  on  Ved&nta 
Philosophy,  by  Appiah  Dikshit&,  enumerates  many  sub-divisions 
among  his  followers.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  after  the  time 
of  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya  his  school  became  variously  divided,  and 
every  individual  belonging  to  a  particular  division  wrote  a  work, 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  attributed  it  to  the  philoso- 
pher. That  this  was  the  case  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
has  an  opportunity  to  go  through  Appiah  Dikshit&'s  examination 
of  those  systems,  and  compare  his  statements  with  such  works  as 
Vivekachud&mani,  &o. 

Looking,  then,  into  those  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his  own, 
viz.,  the  three  Bh^shyas,  we  find  him  quoting  Upavarsha,'  Sabara- 
swami,'  Bhartriprapancha,<  Dramid&ch&rya,>  Yrithik&ra,*  Kuma- 
rilabhatta,'  Pribhakara,'  lJdy6takara,'  Prasastapada,^"  and  Isvara 
Krishna." 

We  may  now  try  to  roughlv  ascertain  the  dates  of  these  several 
authors,  and  find  out  which  of  them  was  the  last  in  point  of  time. 

Upavarsha,  His  name  is  rendered  famous  by  the  IB^ath&sirit- 
siigara  of  S6mad6va  and  E[sh^m6ndra,  which  is  an  abridgment  in 
Sanskrit  of  Brihatkatha  written  by  Gunadhya  in  the  Prikrit 
tongue,  during  the  reign  of  Sdtav4hana.u  He  was  the  author  of 
a  gloss  on  Jaimini's  Mimdmsa  Sutras  and  the  V6d&nta  Siitras  of 
Badar&yana.  He  is  stated  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  king 
Y6gananda,  and  whoever  he  might  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  lived  before  the  Christian  Era.  Sabarasw&mi  was  the  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Mim&msa  S&tras  of  Jaimini.  His  date  may 
be  between  the  4th  century  B.  C.  and  the  2nd  century  A.  C.^' 
He  quotes  in  his  work  a  vrUti  on  the  Mimilmsa  Sutras.  Besides, 
Bhartrihari  in  his  YakyapadSya  quotes  certain  solutions  of  Mim- 
dmsa  problems.    These  solutions  are  those  of  Sabarasw&mi  and  of 

I.  Vide  p.  29  of  Madras  Edition. 

a.  Pp.  291,  953  of  V6diLn(a  Stitra  Bhashya  (Bibliothioa  Indioa  series). 

8.  Pp.  58,  953  (Ibid). 

4.  Pp.  1|  378,  875,  Brihad&ranydpanishad  Bhishya  (Madras  Edition). 

5.  Pp.  1,  87,  89,  Ghb&nd6gytfpanisliad  Bhishya  (Madras  Edition). 

e.  Pp.  57,  843  of  Vddinta  86tia  Bhishya  (Bibliothioa  Indioa  series ;  pp.  7,  98 
of  his  Giti  Bh&shya  (Baba  Bhnyan  Chander  By  sack's,  Oalcntta  Edition,  which  also 
contains  Anandagiri's  oommentaries  thereon,  and  a  Hindi  translation). 

7.  Pp.  60,  68,  V^d&ntaBtitraBhi8hya(BibUothica  Indioa  series). 

8.  P.  67  (Ibid). 

9.  (Ibid). 

10.  2nd  Adhyaya,  2nd  Pida. 

II.  2nd  Adhyiya,  2nd  PAda  (Ibid). 

.  13.  As  may  be  learnt  from  KathiaaritiAgara,  Bina's  Hanha  Charifea,  KwnJiiy^ 
.«nanda,  Chandrika,  and  Kavyidarsa  of  Dandi. 

13.  Dnrinfi;  this  period  many  famoas  YigaikiB  floarished,  sndh  as  Pakshilaswibny • 
Hariswimy ,  Devaswitmy,  Karavindaswimy,  Dhtoaswimy ,  and  varions  othen  whofl« 
names  ended  with  *l  Swamy/^    This  mvj  rigbUy  be  caUed  the  '  Swamy  Period/ 
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none  else.  Bhartrihari^s  date  being  tlie  first  century  A.  C,  as 
can  be  deduced  from  Vakyapadfija  itself,  Sabaraswdmi's  date 
may  be  fixed  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era, 
and  at  any  rate  after  the  third  century  B.  0. 

Bhartriprapancha  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Bhartrihari.  He 
appears  to  have  written  commentaries  on  the  Upanishads,  the 
VSdanta  Sfitras,  and  the  Bhagavadgita.  From  Sri  Sankar&« 
charya's  commentaries  and  Anandagiri's  gloss  on  the  Brihadd- 
ranyak6panishad  of  K&nwas&kha,  it  appears  that  he  commented  on 
the  same  Upanishad,  but  belonging  to  M&dhyandina  S&kha.  Bhar* 
triprapancha  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  very  famous  writer^  as  he 
was  quoted  by  several  Visishtadwaitic  philosophers  as  well». 

Dramidacharya  (Dravid&charyal  was  beyond  all  doabt  a  native 
of  Southern  India,  as  his  name  implies.  He  was  the  author  of 
commentaries  on  the  Y^danta  S6tras,  and  the  Upanishads.  He  is 
also  quoted  by  Sri  Bdm&nuj&ch^rya  in  his  V^d&nta  Sutra  Bh&shya, 
and  V6d&rthasuigraha.  His  date  cannot  be  fixed,  with  certainty 
but,  there  can  be  nd  doubt  that  he  lived  before  the  Christian  Era, 
for  his  Bh&shyas  are  quite  unsectarian,  and  must  have  therefore 
hved  before  sectarianism  got  a  hold  on  the  Vedantists.  His  workd' 
are  commented  upon  by  one  Y^manichdirya,  not  the  author  of 
Kasik&vritti. 

Yrittik&ra.  He  is  Of  course  the  same  as  B6dh6yana.  It  is  an 
established  rule  that  whenever  there  are  Sdtras  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  small  commentary  (Yritti)  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  those  Sutras,  and  thus  the  author  of  the  Yritti  must 
be  either  the  author  of  the  Siitras  themselves,  or  a  pupil  of  his. 
The  date  of  Yrittik4ra  depends  therefore  on  the  date  of  the  Sutras, 
which  is  too  remote  to  be  definitely  settled,  Yrittikira's  interpre- 
tations are  accepted  by  Sri  Bdm^nujacharya  in  his  Y^d&nta  Siitra 
Bh^shya,  but  not  by  Sri  Sankar&ch^rya  in  several  places.  His 
commentary  (Yritti)  consisted  of  100,000  grandhas  of  82  syllables 
each  ;  he  is  followed  by  Dramidachdrya,  Brahmanandi,  Ach&rya- 
kapara,  and  Ach&ryabhdruchi,  as  may  be  seen  from  Sri  B4m&nuja- 
charya's  Vedirthasangraha. 

Prabhakara  is  a  foSower  of  the  school  of  Sabarasw&my,  and  as 
he  was  called  gfuru,  his  followers  were  called  Prabhakaras,  and  his 
school  Gurumatha.  His  school  is  severely  criticized  by  Kum4rila- 
bhatta  in  his  Tantravdrtika,  Tantraratna,  Yartika  (in  slokas), 
and  Tuptika.  The  interval  between  these  two  authors  may  be 
supposed  to  be  about  a  century. 

As  E^idasa  is  mentioned  in  Eumarild's  Tantrav&rtika,  he  lived 
after  the  time  of  the  poet.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  among  Orientalists  and  Sanskritists  as  to  the  date  of 
KflidAsa.  Without  going  deeply  into  this  broad  question,  we  may' 
say  that  as  he  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Palak6si  II's  inscriptions 
(637  A.C.)'  andinBana'sHarshaCharita,  (550  A.C.),  there  is  nothing 

t  He  18  anoied  bySri  Yimuniohilrya,  the  Paramagnra  of  Sri  SiminajiohArya 
in  hii  two  V^dintio  works,  Sidhitnya  and  Agamapram&nya. 

S.  Tbeae  are  the  dates  of  Westen  writers,  and  only  tentatiyely  adopted.  These 
Me  giTen  as  the  latest  datee  that  can  be  assigned  to  them, 
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extraordinaiy  in  thinking  that  K&lid&sa  must  have  lived  at  least 
three  centuries  before  the  time  of  PulakSsi  II.  The  date  of  K&li« 
disa  can  at  all  events  be  before  the  4th  and  after  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century.  From  M6ghadiita  (Ist  canto)  we  learn  thatDign%a 
was  a  contemporary  of  E&lid&sar — ^Digndga  condemned  the  Ny&ya 
philosophy,  and  in  reply  to  those  condemnations  lJdy6takar&ch&rya 
wrote  his  Nydya  Y&rtika.  This  information  is  from  V&chaspati- 
Daisra's  Nyayatatparyatika.  Udyotakar^h&rya^s  date,  may  be 
placed  in  the  4th  century  A.  C.  and  therefore  Kalid&sa's  in  the  3rd 
century  (roughly),  and  Kumarila  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century, 

Isvara  Krishna  was  the  author  of  Sdnkhyakfirik^,  otherwise 
called  Tatvasangraha.  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya  does  not  directly  g^ve 
his  name  or  quote  from  his  work,  but  he  gives  the  substance  of 
what  S&nkhyak&rika  says  in  reference  to  certain  philosophical 
questions.  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  Tsvara  Krishna  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  Advaitee  philosopher,  for  his  Paramaguru  Gbnda- 
p&d&ch&rya  wrote  a  commentary  thereon,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  into  Chinese  during  the  reign  of  the  Chang  Dynasty, 
557 — 583  A.  C.»  It  is  quiteprobable  that  Gbudap&da  lived  a  century 
before  the  date  of  its  translation,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Udyotakara,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
gpranting  that  this  is  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  him, 
the  latest  date  being  a  few  years  before  the  translation,  say  about 
550  A.  C.  This  would  give  the  earliest  date  for  our  philosopher 
(Sri  Sankar&ch&rya)  as  350  A.  C. 

Kanada  Sutras  are  quoted  in  the  Ved&nta  Sutrabh&shya,  and  so 
also  Prasastap&dach&ry&'s  gloss  thereon,-  but  Prasastap^d&ch^rys 
and  Udy6takardch6rya  were,  it  is  generally  known,  contemporaries. 
If  the  latter  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  th^  former 
too  must  have  lived  about  that  time. 

We  also  find  certain  passages  in  his  works  which  tell  us  when 
he  lived.    They  are  as  below : — 

(i).  Nahid^vadatta  SrughnSsannidhiyamanahtadahar^va  Pata- 
Uputr6  sannidhiyat6,  yugapath&  n6kathra  vritt&v  in^kathrapra- 
sang&ih  d^vadatta  yagnadatta  Y6riva  Srughnap&taliputraniva- 
Bin6n.'  D^vadatta  who  is  (present)  at  Srughna''^  (at  a  given 
day)  cannot  be  present  at  Pataliputraf  on  one  and  the  same  dav  ; 
if  (however)  a  man  is  present  in  different  (and  distant)  places,  he 
must  possess  different  personalities,  as  in  the  case  of  Devadatta 
and  Yagnadatta,  who  live  at  one  and  the  same  time  at  Srughna 
and  P&taliputra. 

(ii).  Y6pih  Srughn&Dmathur&ngatv&  Mathur&ydh  Pataliputramt 
vr&jati.  S6pi  Srughnathpiltaliputram  y&tili  sakyat6  varithum.»  He 
^  ■-  ■      ■  ■   ■ —  -         I 

1.  Journal  of  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Sooietj,  Vol.  XII  (new  8erie«). 

2.  V6<Unta  S6tra  Bhiahja,  p.  463  (Bibliothioa  Indica  Serioe). 
*  Kear  Mathura  in  Northern  India. 

t  Now  in  mins  near  the  modern  Fatna» 

3.  Ibid,  p.  1098. 
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who  goes  from  Srughna  to  Mathura^  and  thence  to  Pataliputra 
maj  be  considered  as  going  from  Srughna  to  Patalipatra. 

(iii).  Yath&p^nayarroanas8^v&  bhakta  paridMna  matraphali^ 
rajyavarmanassevd  rajya  tfaniya  phal^thi.'  Just  as  the  service  of 
Pdruavarma  will  give  food  and  clothings  (so)  Rijyavarma's 
service  will  be  productive  of  kingly  bliss. 

(iv).  Sat6riviLdvay6sambandhas8ambhavatiNasadasat6  rasatoriv^ 
abh^vasyacha  nirup&khyatvat  pddutpathth^riti  maryath&karana 
manupapannam  Satamhi  lokS  kshltra  grihadSnam  mary&th&tbrishta 
nabh&vasya  nahivandliyaputr6  r^j&babhi^va  pr&kpumavarman6 
abhish6kathi  thyevam  Jatiyakena  mary^th&karan^na  nirupakhy6- 
vandhyiputro  raj&  babhfiva  bhavatibhavishyoti  itiv4  visishyatfi.* 

Between  two  entities  a  relation  does  exist ;  but  not  between  an 
entity  and  a  non-entity ;  nor  between  two  non-entities— for  how 
can  non-entity  be  described  ?  To  draw  out  a  boundary  between 
the  genesis  (of  an  entity)  and  (its)  prenatal  condition  ia  utterly 
impossible.  This  boundary  is  visible  in  the  case  of  entities^  but 
not  in  the  case  of  non-entities.  If  it  is  said  that  an  indescribable 
son  of  a  barren  woman  was  king  before  PiSimavarma^s  accession 
to  the  throne,  would  it  necessarily  lead  (us)  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  son  of  a  barren  woman  was,  is,  or  will  ever  be  a  king  ? 

From  the  1st  and  2nd  quotations  it  will  be  plain  that  in  his  time 
Srughna  and  Pataliputra  were  in  existence. 

From  history  we  learn  that : — 

(a).  Pataliputra,  once  the  capital  of  India,  and  mentioned  by 
Patanjali,  the  Grecian  and  Chinese  writers,  &c.,  was  washed  away 
about  the  year  750  A.  C.  by  excessive  floods  in  the  Sone  and  the 
Granges,  at  the  junction  of  which  it  stood." 

(6).  That  the  modem  city  of  Patna  dates  only  from  the  time  of 
Shir  Shah  (1541  A.  C.)  Popular  tradition  is  said  to  confirm  thia 
account,  and  that  at  the  present  day  a  musjid  of  plain  massive  cons- 
truction is  pointed  out  as  the  musjid  built  by  Shir  Shah,  and  it  has 
an  inscription  of  Shir  Shah*s.<  Srughna  also  a  very  ancient  city  near 
Thaneawar  on  the  Jumna,  is  identified  with  the  modern  Sugh.^  The 
modern  Sugh  is  said  to  contain  about  200  houses,'  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  out  when  it  came  to  the  degraded  condition  it  is 
now  found  in.  We  are,  however,'  told  that  '*  the  discovery  of 
coins  of  the  Tomar  and  Chohan  Uajas  of  Delhi  shows  that  the  place 

1.  Ghinddgy^paniBhad  Bhislija,  2nd  Prapataka,  2S  Khando^  or  p.  71,  Madrar 
Editioa. 

2.  y^inta  Sdtra  Bhisbya,  p.  465  (Bibliotbica  Indica  series)  on  the  Brahma 
B6tiamn.  1,18. 

3.  Ardi»]QgioaI  Bnrvej  Reports,  Vol.  VIII,  Notes.  Pp.  zii  and  xiii.  This  ia 
baaed  on  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  for  1836,  and  Journal  of  the  Asiatio 
Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  VI. 

4.  Aroh»Iogioal  Sarvey  Reports,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  28.  It  is  here  said  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wrecks  which  are  used  as  steps,  a  few  fragments,  near  a 
temple  and  nnmerons  bonlders  of  stone  lying  scattered  on  the  banks  and  bailt 
into  the  river  revetments  showing  that  on  this  side  probably  was  ike  old  city,  with 
its  store  edifices :—  no  oth^r  traces  of  old  Pitalipntri  exist  in  modem  Pabua.  It  is 
quite  improbable  that  the  PitaHpntra  of  Sri  6ankarachirya*s  lime  would  be  of  thi« 
description. 

6.  Axohnlogical  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  II,  p.  229. 
e.    Ibid,  p.  228. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  230. 
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must  have  been  occupied  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mahamniadaxi 
conquest  in  A.  D.  1193/'  General  Cunningham  also  thinka  that 
tjhkere  are  evidences  at  least  of  its  partial  occupation  as  late  ajB  the 
reign  of  Feroz  Toglak  (1320  A.  C]  Hiounthsang  says  that  the 
^eater  part  was  in  ruins^  but  the  foondatigns  still  remained.  "  It 
possessed  five  monasteries  containing  1^000  monks  who  discussed 
clearly  and  ably  the  most  profound  and  abstract  questions ;  it  also 
possessed  100  temples  of  Brahmins^  whose  followers  were  extreme- 
ly numerous."* 

From  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya's  mention  of  the  names  of  these  two 
cities  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  of  the  city  must  have  been 
so  great  and  in  a  flourishing  condition  to  enable  him  to  mention 
them  more  than  once  in  his  works.  We  have  now  found  out  that 
Pdtaliputr4  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  before  A.  D.  750,  and 
Srughna  before  Hiounthsang's  visit  of  the  place  in  about  635  A.  C. 
Thus  in  all  probability  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya  lived  before  the  7th 
century  A.  0. 

The  credit  of  first  bringing  those  passages  that  relate  to  Purna- 
varma  to  the  notice  of  Oriental  scholars,  and  of  basing  a  historical 
argument  thereon,  is  due  to  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang  of  Bombay.  Hia 
paper  is  to  be  found  in  Volume  XIII  of  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
p.  95,  et  aeq.  His  arguments  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Puma- 
varma  found  in  passages  Nos.  8  'and  4  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

(a)»  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya  must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  one 
PiLirnavarma  as  he  mentions  his  coronation.  Purnavarma  could  not 
have  been  a  fictitious  personage,  for  we  are  told  by  the  philosopher 
that  his  coronation  actually  took  place. 

(&).  If  we  search  for  the  name  Pi^rnavarma  in  the  various  lists 
of  kings  of  India,  such  as  the  Eadambas,  Pallavas,  Ch&ndels, 
Maukharis,  IJtpalas,  &c.,  only  two  Purnavarmas  occur,  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned  in  the  Javanese  Inscriptions.'  It  may  be  most 
unlikely  that  the  philosopher  ever  alluded  to  the  Javanese  Pi'irna- 
varma.  The  other  Piimavarma  must  therefore  be  the  man  alluded 
to.     He  is  mentioned  by  Hiounthsang  in  his  travels,  and  is  found 

1.    Hioonthsi^g  q^oted  in  Ibid,  p.  227. 

%  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  attached  to  the  Javaneae  PtSrnararma.  He 
too  appears  to  have  been  an  Indian  Prinoe,  although  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such 
%  oonolasic9i  is  yeiy  insufficient. 

The  inscription  in  Java  is  in  Sanskrit^  and  the  name  of  the  coantry  or  town  of 
which  he  was  the  ruler  is  not  legible.  The  character  of  the  inscription  is  a  develop- 
ment  of  that  in  use  during  the  reign  of  the  early  Pallavas.  The  Pailavas  were  the 
loremost  of  kings  in  Central  and  Southern  India,  and  they  ruled  over  the  largest  of 
the  contemporary  Buddhist  kingdoms  of  India  (Mr.  Foulkes  on  the  Pallavas  in  tha 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  Vol,  XVII).  Mr.  Poulkea  thinks^ 
%nd  so  also  does  Dr.  Bumell  (South  Indian  Paleography,  p.  131)  that  he  must  be 
^  Pallara  prince  who  conquered  Java,  in  about  460,  A.  C-  that  being  the  data 
assigned  to  the  iuscription  by  Prof.  Kern  (.Vide  The  Indian  Antiquanr,  vol.  IV,  p. 
956,  et  Beq) — and  from  the  fact  that  Vanpa  is  the  general  sdrname  of  PaUava  Kings, 
^his  supposition  receives  considerable  strength  from  the  fact  that  there  were  also 
connections  between  South  Indian  and  JaTanese  kings,  and  a  kin^  of  Java  sent  in 
about  021  A.  0.  his  four  sons  and  a  daughter  to  Southern  ludia  for  education, 
(Vide  p.  204  of  Mr.  Foulkes*  article  on  tl^e  Pallavas,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bo3ral 
Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  Vol  XVII,  p.  204,  and  Madras  Jouxnal  of  Literature 
and  Soieaoe,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  188.) 
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to  have  reigned  about  590  A.  C  Sankar&cli&rya  must  therefore 
have  lived  about  tbat  time. 

The  great  objection  to  this  conclusion  is  that^  according  to  Sri 
fiankaracharya^s  fourth  passage,  one  B^jayarma  must  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Pnmavarma.  In  other  words,  Sri  Sankaracharya 
was  a  contemporary  of  one  Ptirnavarmaraja,  who  was  contemporary 
with  another  King  called  fiajavarma.  But  no  king  of  the  name  of 
Bajavarma  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Purnavarma  of 
Western  Maghada. 

Mr.  Pandit  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  Sas&nka,  king  of 
Kanuj,  might  be  identical  with  Bajavarma.  And  Mr.  Telang  thinks 
tiiat  ''this  is  not  yery  probable,  if  Sas&nka's  other  name  was 
Kar6ndragnpt&  as  we  are  told  by  General  Cunningham  (Archasolo- 
gioal  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  I)'' ;  nor  does  he  himself  try  to  find  out 
with  whom  B&jayarma  can  be  identified.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Telang's  date,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  6th  century  A.  C,  is  the 
moat  acceptable  one  under  the  present  circumstances^  but  it  would 
also  be  better  if  the  earliest  date  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  to 
the  philosopher  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  intervening 
period  as  the  safest  one  that  can  be  fixed  for  him — as  other  con- 

1.  This  secoiid  Pomavarma  was  King  of  WeBtern  Maghftdha,  and  reigned 
sboat  590  A.  C.  Aocording  to  Greneral  Cnnnhigliam  (ArchsBlogical  Borrey  iSeports, 
Tol.  |,p|^  5,7,yol.  Ill, p.  l87),Hioantb8angsay8of  himihaB  '*...the  Kingof  Mtghadha, 
callea  PdrnaFarma,  the  laat  of  the  race  of  ABoka-i^a,  hearing  of  it  {%,  B.,,the  deatrno* 
tioo  hj  fiManki  of  the  sacred  Bcdhi  tree  at  Gaya,  sighed  and  said  'the  sun  of 
wiadotD  having  set,  nothing  is  left  but  the  tree  of  Buddha ;  and  this  they  now  have 
destroyed,  what  sonrce  of  spiritnal  life  is  there  now.'  He  Uien  cast  his  body  on  the 
ground  oreroome  with  pity,  then  with  the  milk  of  a  thousand  oows  he  again  bathed 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  in  a  night  it  once  more  revived  and  grew  to  the  height  of 
10  feet.  Fearing  lest  it  should  a^ain  be  out  down,  he  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
■tone  24  feet  high  "  He  also  speaks  of  a  pavilion  of  six  stages  "  having  been  for- 
aaerly  made"  by  Pdmavarma.  In  his  '  Life*  it  is  said  that  "  Purnavarma  Kaja,  Lord  of 
Itaghadha,  had  a  gveat  respect  for  learned  men,  and  that  he  assigned  the  revenues 
of  twenty  large  towns  for  the  support  of  Jayas^na  (the  teacher  of  Eionnthsang) 
which  Jayas^na  declined  to  receive.  The  narrative  then  proceeds. — 'After  the 
obsequies  of  Pdmavarma,  Siladitya  raja  also  invited  him  to  be  the  master  (of  the 
eonntry),*  and  assigned  him  the  revenue  of  eighty  iaq;e  towns  of  Orissa,  which 
Jayas^na  likewise  declined  to  accept.  From  that  time  we  are  further  told  Jay  askia 
*'  has  constantly  lived  on  the  mountain  called  Yashnivana,  where  he  iakes  charge  of 
disciples."  We  have  then  four  different  passages  relating  to  Purnavarma  in  Mr. 
Beal's  volumes,  and  taking  them  all  together  the  foUowiug  oonolaaions  seem  to  ba 
fairly  deducible  from  them  : — 

^irst. — Piirnavarma  had  been  dead  sometime  before  Hiounthsang's  visit  to 
India. 

Second. — Pdmavarma  must  have  lived  at  a  time  sufficiently  removed  from  the  date 
of  Hiounthsang's  pilgrimage,  to  warrant  his  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  Puma- 
Taxioa  as  having  been  done  '  formerly'  or  *in  old  days.' 

Third, — The  interval  of  time  between  Ptimavarma,  and  Hiounthsang  must  be 
enough  to  explain  the  reduction  of  about  four  feet  in  the  height  of  the  wall  built 
round  the  Bodhi  tree. 

Fourth, — The  interval  between  Pdmavarma  and  Hiounthsang  must  not  be  too 
laxge  to  be  spanned  by  the  life  of  Jayae^na  who  was  living  in  Hionnthsang's  time, 
and  had  acquired  renown  enough  during  Pdmavarma's  reign  to  be  offered  the  reve- 
Bnea  of  twenty  large  towns  by  that  sovereigpi* 

These  passages  and  the  foregoing  ones  from  Hionnthsang's  work  and  life,  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Telang's  pi^er  "  Obn  the  dates  of  Pdmavarma  and  bankar&chiiyk/' 
intended  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatio 
fiooiefy  for  this  year.  It  is  on  the  foregoing  reasons  that  he  places  Pdmavarma 
about  690  A.  C.,>*the  date  first  given  by  Qeneral  Cuuniughain,  but  subsequently 
<?hai|ged  tg  637  A,  C* 
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i^iderations  such  as  the  literary  ones  take  as  back  a  ceutary  or 
two  earlier. 

We  have  previously  oome  to  the  conclasion  that  the  earliest  date 
that  can  be  assigned  for  him  was  the  middle  of  the  4tli  the  latest 
date  being  the  last  qaarter  of  the  6th  century  (about  590  A.  C); 
and  we  may  not  be  far  from  truth  if  we  say  that  he  lived  some* 
whei*e  about  the  5th  century  A.  C. 

Section  IV. — Summary  and  Conclusion:  and  a  brie? 

BlOQBAPHICAL   SkBTCH. 

In  the  first  section  we  have  examine  the  various  traditions 
current  about  Sri  Sankaracharya^  and  found  that  none  of  the  tradi* 
tioDB  could  bear  the  tests  that  were  applied.  The  inconsistencies 
between  any  two  different  traditions  were  too  many  for  any  of  these 
to  be  seriously  considered.  As  the  majority  of  the  traditions 
pointed  to  Kaladi  in  Malabar  as  the  philosopher's  birth-place,  we 
must  accept  it. 

It  is  quite  probable  that^  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a& 
attempt  towards  his  biography  was  made  in  later  times ;  but  they 
could  not  get  the  whole  truth,  and  had  therefore  to  simply  record 
the  traditions  current  in  their  times.  The  dates  of  the  biographies 
being  several  centuries  later,  there  is  no  wonder  why  the  tradi- 
tions were  different  from  one  another.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
biographer  seems  to  have  twisted  the  narrative  with  a  view  to 
give  some  sanctity  to  the  particular  mutt  he  belonged  to,  or  the 
places  he  had  seen.  We  have  at  present  no  work  which  can  be 
truly  considered  as  his  biography,  written  during  or  immediately 
after  his  time.  The  length  of  his  life  is  not,  however,  doubted, 
although  different  traditions  make  it  32,  and  55,  while  some  Westera 
writers  even  consider  32  years  as  the  length  of  his  active  life,  and 
thus  make  40  years  the  length  of  his  entire  life :  but  we  accept 
32  as  the  most  probable,  firstly,  because  there  is  nothing  very; 
extraordinary  in  thinking  that  a  person  became  so  profound  a 
thinker  and  so  great  a  philosopher  writer,  within  such  an  early 
age  as  thirty-two ;  and  secondly,  because  the  majority  of  traditions 
have  it. 

In  the  next  section  we  took  up  external  evidence,  and  from  it 
we  found  that,  by  making  the  date  of  Sri  B&m&nj&ch&rya  as  the 
basis  for  our  calculations  and  going  upwards,  tne  date  of  Sri 
Sankar&ch4rya  might  be  fixed  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century 
A.  G.  at  the  latest. 

In  the  third  section  (on  internal  evidence)  we  divided  the  sub* 
ject  into  two  parts;  first,  to  ascertain  bibliographically  what  can 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  date,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  most  be  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  A.  C. 

In  the  second  part,  certain  names  of  persons  and  cities  which 
were  mentioned  by  the  philosopher  in  his  works,  and  which  persons 
and  cities,  were  found  to  have  had  a  contemporaneous  existence, 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  history,  and  we  concluded  that 
he  must  have  written  his  works  at  the  time  when  those  cities 
and  persons  had  an  actual  existence;  and  although  we  in  the  main 
adopted  Mr.  Telang's  arguments,  we  pointed  out  that  it  would 
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perhaps  be  not  &r  from  truth  if  we  should  say  that  he  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  dates,  between  the  middle  of 
%h»  4th  and  the  6th,  that  is  in  the  5th  century  A.  C. 

The  places  and  persons  he  mentions  in  his  works  are  all 
ef  Neo^ern  India,  that  is  India  north  of  the  Yindhya  mountains. 
If  he  was  a  native  of  South  India  it  might  be  said  he  would 
ttaturally  be  expected  to  take  up  for  purposes  of  illustration 
persons  and  places  of  South  India,  such  as  Chidambaram,  Conje- 
Teram,  Ac.  The  only  way  of  answering  this,  is  by  saying  that  he 
was  bom  in  South  India,  but  went  in  his  boyhood  to  North  India, 
lived  there  for  a  long  time,  and  there  alone  composed  his  works. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  slokas  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  him  in  adoration  of  deities  in  certain  sacred 
places  in  South  India  were  really  his,  for  the  lan^age  and  style 
in  which  they  are  written  are  entirely  different  from  the  sweet 
and  exquisite  style  of  our  philosopher,  as  we  find  it  in  his  works : 
Irat  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  been  written  by  his 
successors  who  all  bore  the  same  name  as  a  title. 

To  attempt  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 

He  was  bom  in  Elaladi,  Malabar,  became  a  nominal  sanyasi 
at  the  age  of  eight,  and  by  this  time  studied  a  great  deal,  then 
went  in  search  of  a  really  good  Guru,  found  him  in  G^vihday6gi, 
oa  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda :  then  became  a  real  sanyasi,  and 
studied  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  under  him :  for  a  long 
time  he  argued  with  several  philosophers  of  antagonistic  schools, 
visited  several  sacred  places,  such  as  Badarin&th,  Dw£rka,  &c., 
and  composed  his  three  Bh&shy&s, — and  probably  his  commentaries 
on  Sanatsnj&tiya  and  Sahasran&m&dhy&ya  too, — in  Northern 
India  alone,  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  never 
seems .  to  have  really  persecuted  the  Buddhists  as  some  of  our 
Western  writers  and  Sankaravij4yas  have  it.  The  extraordinary 
composure  of  mind  exhibited  by  his  writings  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  other  reformers  and  philosophic  writers,  and 
would  induce  any  reader  to  think  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Buddhist  or  any  other  persecutions  as  Mr.  A.  Barth  represents  when 
he  says  that  the  disciples  of  Sri  Sankar&ch&rya  ^^  Organized  into 
militiury  bands  and  constituted  themselves  the  rabid  (I)  defenders 
of  orthodoxy.''  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  this  single  writer, 
every  one  else  firmly  believes  that  ne  was  too  philosophical  to 
have  a  hand  in  those  persecutions. 

Lastly,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  came  to  the  south,  but  had 
to  leave  his  body  and  this  world  in  Conjeveram,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirfy-^two.  We  think  Gonjeveram  was  the  most  probable  place 
of  his  Nirvana,  for  at  present  there  is  an  image  of  him  in  the 
temple  of  the  famous  goddess  K&m&kshi,  and  judging  from  the 
style  of  architecture  and  the  local  traditions  to  the  effect  that  his 
body  lies  buried  underneath  the  image,  which  is  now  worshipped. 

For  Sri  Sankar6ch&rya  and  his  works  we  have  a  very  high 
revereaoe.  The  loftiness,  calmness,  and  firmness  of  his  mind,  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  deals  with  the  various  questions,  his  clear- 
ness o£  expression — ^all  of  these  make  us  revere  the  philosopher, 
more  and  more :  but  the  object  of  this  paper,  written  as  it  is  by  a 
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Yisislit&dwaitee  is  not  in  any  waj  to  underrate  tLe  value  of  his 
works,  or  the  merits  of  their  author  bj  fixing  his  date  in  a  com- 
parativelj  recent  period:  and  we  assure  our  Adwaitee  brethren 
that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  see  what  date  can  be 
fixed  for  him,  by  impartially  and  without  any  prejudice  examining 
the  different  traditions  and  evidence  we  have,  and  to  show  oar 
Western  writers,  that,  even  according  to  their  recognized  canons 
of  examination^  the  date  of  this  eminent  philosopher  is  at  least 
three  centuries  earlier  than  that  they  usually  accord  him. 

Adtar  Oriental  Ltbrart,  I  N.  Bha^hta  Chabta. 


10th  October  1889. 
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APHORISMS  FROM  SANSKJ^IT. 
(Continued  from  the  *'  Theoeophiat"  for  September,  1889  J 
Q/i    ONE  who  professes  to  be  other  than  his  own  self  is  a  self- 
/gTb#     deceiving  thieving  rogue,  who  can  do  all  evil  things. 

25.  Tell  the  truth  as  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  it.  The  telling  a 
truth  tends  to  the  purity  of  the  soul  and  to  the  conservation  of 
Beligion. 

26.  The  gods  and  goddesses  look  upon  him  as  a  being  superior 
to  all  in  this  loka,  who  doubteth  not  that  the  living  soul  in  hioi' 
hath  not  told  a  lie. 

27.  O  noble  soul !  Think  not  that  thou  art  alone ;  the  all- 
all-virtue  and  vice-seeing  and  all-knowing  God  is  always  present 
in  the  heart.. 

28.  Truth  and  the  practice  of  truth  and  noble  deeds  throw  the 
light  of  Religion  on  a  heart  that  remaineth  unmoved  in  happiness 
and  misery  as  well. 

29.  The  society  of  the  vicious  worldlings  engendereth  an  inor- 
ordinate  desire,  which  leadeth  to  impiety  anc(  vice,  while  the 
society  of  good  men  is  the  royal  road  to  Religion. 

30.  One  who,  some  way  or  other  misled,  does  not  heed  the' 
kind  and  useful  words  addressed  to  him,  deteriorates  according 
as  he  gets  slow  in  his  performance  and  has  to  repent  of  his  past 
misdeeds. 

31.  He  who  takes  to  the  ways  of  the  wicked,  disregarding  the 
sage  advices  of  the  pious,  is  sorrowed  over  by  his  friends,  when 
they  find  him  soon  encountering  evils. 

32.  He  who  is  peaceably  disposed,  skilful,  grateful,  intelligent- 
and  guideless,  acquires  fame  in  this  world  and  engages  not  himself- 
in  any  harmful  pursuit. 

33.  There  is  neither  fame,  nor  shelter,  nor  happiness,  for  the 
ungrateful.  The  ungrateful  deserve  no  pity:  they  are  sure  to 
suffer. 

84.  He  who  gives  a  share  to  others  of  whatever  he  eats  and 
drinks  and  is  charitably  disposed  and  apt  to  have  a  legitimate 
share  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  is  not  envious^  enjoys  the 
highest  felicity. 
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35.  The  giving  away  in  ckarity  is  the  most  difficult  work  in 
this  world  ot  oors^  as  man  hankers  after  riches^  and  riches  are 
acqnired  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty, 

06.  Having  made  a  fair  start  with  some  work  of  charity  with 
wealth  acquired  by  unfair  means,  the  giver  is  not  freed  from  the 
gre&t  fear  which  is  a  necessarv  consequence  of  sin, 

37.  A  sense  of  duty  shall  oe  well  guarded  with  money  honestly 
acquired.  He  who  earns  a  livelihooa  with  dishonesty,  is  turned 
out  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  all  pious  actions. 

38.  To  the  best  of  thy  power  feed  others,  learn  to  be  forbear- 
ing, practise  religion,  and  always  kindly  treat  all. 

39.  Have  bedB  for  the  sick,  seats  for  the  wearied,  water  for  the 
thirsty,  and  food  for  the  hungry. 

40.  An  intelligent  well-wisher  should  give  away  medicine,  diet^ 
food  and  the  like  things  to  the  deserving  only. 

41«  Remove  mental  sufEering  with  knowledge  and  physical 
Buffering  with  medicine.  The  wise  do  not  give  way  to  sorrow, 
being  convinced  of  their  destiny. 

42.  He,  who  has  a  control  over  his  mind  and  senses,  is  not 
made  to  suffer  repeatedly.  A  peaceful  heart  does  not  murmur  at 
tiie  prosperity  of  others. 

43.  There  is  no  end  of  the  misery  of  one,  who  is  jealous  of 
jULother'fl  riches,  beauty,  intrepidity,  lineage,  children's  happiness, 
prosperilhr  and  good  works. 

44.  He  who  feels  ashamed  at  the  utterance  of  obscene  words  by 
others,  hates  sin,  and  prospers ;  a  falling  off  from  this  keen  sense 
of  hatred  against  sin  is  followed  by  an  impediment  to  the  practise 
of  virtue,  which  in  its  turn  affects  prosperity. 

45.  One,  who  is  grateful  and  averse  to  ascribe  faults  to  the 
otherwise  spotless  character  of  others,  and  practises  virtue,  has 
happiness,  religion,  wealth  and  paradisal  bliss  in  reserve  for  him. 

46.  An  unjust  punishment  entails  on  the  inflictor  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  his  good  name  and  fame  in  this  world  and  in  the  next 
that  of  beatitude.    Therefore  avoid  it. 

47.  By  forgiveness  people  become  obedient ;  Forgiveness  is  a 
jeiv^l ;  with  the  weak  Forgiveness  is  a  sterling  merit ;  with  the 
'Strong  it  is  an  ornament. 

48.  A  well-wisher  regards  others  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  hia 
own  self  J  for  happiness  and  misery  are  to  be  found  among  all,  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  us  and  who  are  not  so. 

Nakur  Chandra  Bisvas. 
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PERSECUTION  BY  TEE  FBEE-THINKEBS. 

IT  is  a  great  anomaly  in  the  law  of  buman  natnre  that  even 
Free-thonght  should  arrogate  to  itself  infallibility  for  its  own 
pet  dogmas.  Of  all  the  fields  of  useful  action  for  the  bettering  of 
humanity, — ^next  to  Theosophy,  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  reli- 
gions^ philosophies  and  sciences,  that  the  human  thought  has  ever 
evolved  in  the  past  and  has  yet  to  evolve  in  the  future^ — ^that  of 
Free-thought  is  the  most  fitting  arena  for  one  who  is  a  real  truth- 
seeker.  The  Free-thinker  is,  like  a  Theosophist,  a  friend  of 
humanity,  a  real  sympathiser  with  mankind  in  ignorance,  and 
he  should  endeavour,  on  a  rational  basis,  to  adopt  means  to 
lead  his  erring  brethren  to  the  light  of  reason  and  thus  lessen  the 
burden  of  their  misery.  Free-thought  is  not  fettered  with  any 
ritualistic  rules,  nor  is  the  sphere  of  its  investigations  in  any 
way  limited.  Free-thought  cannot  dictate  authoratatively  to  its 
followers  like  the  Christian  Church  that  they  "  should  go  so  far 
and  no  further."  Like  Theosophy,  it  '*  seeks  for  truth/*  and  conse- 
quently every  problem  that  touches  natnre  in  any  way,  should 
engage  a  Free-thinker's  attention.  So  Nature,  the  Ptakriti  of 
the  Hindus,  is  the  only  Bible  of  Free-thought,— and  not  the 
Pradhana,  which  is  too  subtle  yet  to  be  fully  grasped  by  a 
Free-thinker  who  has  not  understood  the  veritable  teachings  of 
the  Eastem  Occultism, — and  work  is  the  only  worship  it  recog-- 
nizes,  and  the  service  of  man  the  only  goal  of  a  Free-thinker's 
existence.  Free-thought  should,  in  the  name  and  interest  of  Truths 
gfive  every  liberty  to  its  followers  to  take  up  the  study  of  any 
subject,  any  dogma  or  doctrine,  any  religion  and  philosophy  (these 
being  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  truth),  or  any 
theory,  however  futile  and  inconsistent  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
with  the  preconceived  beliefs  or  so-called  established  physical  or 
materialistic  scientific  truths ;  and  it  should  permit  the  dissection, 
discussion,  reconstruction  and  verification  of  any  and  all  of  these 
subjects  and  their  ultimate  acceptance,  if  reason  and  proof 
warrants  it,  or  their  rejection  if  the  evidence  is  against  their 
truth.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  acceptance  and  rejection^ 
there  lies  a  middle  course  of  suspending  one's  own  judgment 
when  the  evidence -is  insufficient  or  wanting.  This  "golden 
mean''  should  be  adopted  by  every  Free-thinker,  when  he  can 
neither  seasonably  accept  nor  foolisUy  reiect  a  theory.  And 
it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  test  it  in  every  possible  way  till  the  solu- 
tion of  the  intricate  problem  is  attained,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. When  his  own  methods  fail,  he  should  learn  other  methods 
from  persons  who  are  in  the  fold  of  his  own  following,  or  from 
outsiders  who  profess  to  know  and  teach  him.  Certainly  he  is 
never  asked  to  accept  such  teaching  on  blind  faith,  despite  logic 
and  conmion  sense.  He  should  also  remember  that  all  theories 
are  not  amenable  to  one  uniform  course  of  research.  Physics  and 
metaphysics  have  each  its  own  method  of  investigation  into 
the  secrets  of  nature.  The  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  can  be  seen 
and  dissected,  but  thought  can  never  be  tested  by  a  telescope  or  a 
microscope,  nor  can  it  be  expressed  in  a  mathematical  j)roblem 
that  could  be  solved  by  a  "  t>rotopla9mic  or  a  molecular  scientist"^ 
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by  the  ordinary  rules  of  Lis  exact  science.  The  world  has  suffered 
for  centuries  together  from  bigotry,  ill  feeling  and  abominable  per- 
secution of  the  orthodox  and  illiberal  religionists  all  over  the  world. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  suffering  had  attained  its  climax  on 
the  European  Continent  when  the  Inqvddtion  had  its  sway.  £ut^ 
alas  I  even  to-day,  in  the  enlightened  Nineteenth  century,  with  all 
oar  boasting  of  its  learning,  enlightenment,  and  liberal  thought 
and  speech,  persecution  still  lives  and  flourishes  in  its  borrowed 
garbs,  in  the  mild  and  disguised  form  of  abusing  and  obstructing 
the  progress  of  humanity.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to-day  that  so- 
called  Free-thought  even  is  not  unaffected  by  the  contagion  of 
persecution  in  endeavouring  to  stifle  its  own  cluldren,  and  prevent 
tiiem  from  pursuing  the  course  of  action  which  they  are  convinced 
will  best  lessen  human  misery  and  enhance  the  happiness  of  all 
sentient  beings.  I  was  long  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
this  spirit  of  oppression  was  confined  only  to  the  Free-thinkers  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  but  it  has  now  opened  my  eyes  when  I 
find  substantial  evidence  that  it  exists  elsewhere  idso  in  the  ably 
written  pamphlet  now  before  me,  called  "  Why  I  became  a  Theoso« 
phist?^'  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the  well-known  colleague  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.  P.,  the  veteran  champion  of  rel^ous,  social 
and  political  liberty,  has  been  fighting  for  years  together  the 
battle  of  liberty  side  by  side  with  her  coadjutor  on  the  Free-thoueht 
platform.  And  every  Free-thinker  will  agree  when  we 'say  tnat 
she  has  done  more  than  any  other  Free-thinker  in  England^  except 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  for  the  cause  of  free-thought  in  that  country  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  She  has  sacrificed  everything  most 
dear  to  herself,  in  the  worldly  sense^  for  Truth.  In  the  pamphlet 
above  referred  to,  she  complains  bitterly  that  one  especially  of  her 
brother  Free-thinkers,  the  Editor  of  the  Free-thinker,  had  attacked 
her  personally  ^^  in  an  unjustifiable  manner''  for  having  joined  the 
Theofiophical  Society.  Progress  is  the  order  of  Nature.  Free- 
thinkers are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  sect  or  dogma,  and 
every  beam  of  light  of  the  sun  of  wisdom,  through  whatever  crevice 
it  comes,  ought  to  be  gladly  accepted.  It  is  from  the  chilling  religi- 
ous faith  that  most  of  us  have  emerged  into  the  daylight  of  Beason^ 
Materialism  and  Modem  Science^  and  why  should  we  now  hesitate 
to  advance  further  to  Theosophy,  which  is  found  to  give  the  key  that 
unravels  the  mystery  of  the  highest  problems  of  Loie  and  Death,-^ 

rroblems  for  which  Materialistic  Science  can  suggest  no  solution, 
heartily  sympathise  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the  dis^ 
languished  Vice-President  of  the  '^National  Secular  Society''  of 
England,  in  her  present  persecution  by  a  portion  of  the  English  Free- 
thinkers; more  particularly  when  I  thins  of  my  own  state  of  mind 
brought  about  by  the  abuse  which  was  freely  showered  on  me  by 
the  Madras  Free-thinkers  when  I  joined  the  Theosophioal  Society 
in  December  1882.  I  was  a  Secularist  for  a  period  of  upwards  of 
seven  years,  and  a  certificated  member  of  the  ^'  National  Secular 
Society,"  and  a  member  of  the  '^  Free*thought  Union"  of  Madras. 
My  case  is  almost  paralldi  with  that  of  my  sister  Mrs.  Besant. 
I  waa  once  a  staunch  orthodox  religionist  of  the  Yisishtadwaita 
sect^  and  through  love  of  Truth  I  joined  the  Free-thought  party  in 
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1875,  and  ultimately  I  went  over  to  the  Theosojphical  Soeiety  after 
careful  research  and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Theosophy,  the 
Divine  Wisdom ; — the  immediate  cause  of  my  joining  the  Society 
being  a  personal  discussion  with  the  sage  Madame  Blavatslcy,  and 
her  clear  exposition  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  universal  Religion 
and  Science  for  three  consecutive  days^  the  discussion  occupying 
us  for  over  four  hours  each  day. 

My  brother  Free-thinkers  of  Madras  persecuted  me  most 
uncharitably  for  leaning  to  Theosophy,  even  before  I  formally 
joined  the  Society^  and  that  necessitated  the  appearance  of  a  decla- 
ration on  my  part  of  severance  from  the  Free-thought  party,  which 
appeared  in  the  then  Philosophic  Inquirer  of  Madras,  in  its  issue 
of  13th  August  1882.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  how  I  was  treated 
by  the  Madras  Free-thinkers,  and  in  reply  he  wrote  to  me  in  his 
letter  dated  the  23rd  of  August  1882,  as  follows  :  "I  much  regretr 
to  read,  not  only  in  your  letter  but  in  many  communications 
which  have  reached  me,  the  statement  of  the  irritation  which  has 
grown  up  between  so  many  of  our  Hindu  Free-thought  friends." 
The  Editor  of  the  Philosophic  Inquirer  also  shared  the  abuse 
with  me.  This  irritation  at  Madras  had  provoked  even  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who  wrote,  to  quote  from  the  Philosophic  In- 
quirer,  July  16,  1882,  that  "  The  Theosophical  Society  seems  to 
be  attracting  within  its  pale  in  India  some  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  ancient  superstitions,  but  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  rest  upon  reason  alone.  The  published  explanation  of 
its  objects  and  principles  conveys  no  very  definite  idea  of  the 
requirements  for  membership,  beyond  a  dreamy,  emotional,  scho- 
larly interest  in  the  religio-philosophic  fancies  of  the  past,'*  Ac. 
Need  I  state  that  I  was  actually  forced  out  of  "Free-thought 
Union"  and  the  "  National  Secular  Society  V  I  then  wrote  an 
article  under  the  heading  "  Can  a  true  Secularist  be  aTheosophist  ?" 
as  a  reply  to  the  abovementioned  strictures  of  members  of  the 
Hindu  Free-thought  Union  of  Madras,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophic  Inquirer  of  July  23,  1882.  In  this  article  I  fully  stated 
the  objects  and  principles  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  those 
of  the  Secular  Society,  and  showed  how  a  true  Secularist  can  be  a 
Theosophist.  I  shall  quote  here  only  one  passage  from  that  article. 
I  wrote  among  other  things  that : — 

"  Nature  is  the  common  ground  of  both  ;  neither  Secularism  nor 
Theosophy  outstrips  its  boundary.  Nature  is  the  whole  of  known 
and  unknown  phenomena,  the  causes  and  consequences,  the  hap- 
pened and  those  yet  to  happen.  Secularism  admits  no  being  outside 
the  universe,  and  neither  does  Theosophy,  The  former  is  allied  to 
truth,  the  latter  is  a  staunch  ally  of  truth.  Truth  is  the  body,  the 
heart  and  the  kernel  of  both.  Secularism  and  Theosophy  are  twin 
sisters  in  the  field  of  investigation.  Beth  are  modest,  firm  and 
Unyielding  to  any  force,  but  to  the  force  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  origin  of  both  is  noble.  They  are  mutual  in  the  kindly  office 
of  helping  each  other.  One  is  rudder  to  the  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  approach  the  shrine  of  Theosophy  without  being  led  by 
Secularism.  Secularism  should  first  plough  the  ground  and  make 
it  ready  for  Theo&ophy  to  sow  the  seed.  Theosophy  should  ackno#* 
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ledge  the  debt  of  obligation  it  owes  to  Secnlarisra.  Sefcttlarism 
will  do  without  Theosophy^  but  the  latter  can  scarcely  stand  with- 
out the  prop  and  support  of  the  former.  The  Scientists  and  the 
Theosophists  are^  like  the  Pandoos^  wedded  to  the  same  mistressy 
Truth  and  Virtue.  Both  are  speculative  thinkers  and  both  arer 
well-wishers  of  the  world.  Both  are  bent  upon  righting  the? 
wrong,  mending  folly  and  correcting  human  errors.  Secularism 
is  the  close  friend  of  humanity  as  much  as  Theosophy  is  the  bro« 
ther  of  man.  Secularism  respects  noble  lives  and  Theosophy  pays 
due  homage  to  Mahatmas,  not  the  jugglers  or  mountebanks,  but 
the  great  and  wise  thinkers,  or  the  Brothers,  who  are  notsupema- 
taral,  but  ^^  are  just  as  WAich  tied  hy  natural  latPS  a^  anyone  else  ; 
they  are  conditioned  by  all  the  forces  of  the  universe"  as  stated  by 
Col.  H-  S.  Olcott,  the  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  What 
is  there  in  Theosophy  that  Secularism  should  hate  P  and  what  in 
Secularism  for  which  Theosophy  should  chide  Secularists  ?  Upbraid 
not  Theosophy,- mistake  not  its  aims ;  wait,  wait  until  you  are  con- 
Tinced  of  its  inner  truth, — or  of  its  folly  I  Theosophists,  extend  your 
right  hand  of  brotherhood  ungrudgingly  to  Secularists,  they  are 
the  true  and  undaunted  soldiers  under  the  illustrious  banner  of 
Truth,  that  hoisted  the  courageous  flag  of  Freedom,  Equity,  and 
Fraterniiy." 

I  am  now  infinitely  pleased  to  learn  that  our  sister,  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  '^the  brilliant  atheistic  orator  and  splendid  atheistic  wri- 
ter," waited  so  long,  examined  so  carefully  and  impassionately  into 
the  claims  of  Theosophy  and  at  last  embraced  it  herself, — recog- 
nndngbejrond  all  dispute,  the  truth  of  the  Wisdom-religion  of  the  an- 
ctents.  Truth  is  often  repelling  at  its  first  sight,  and  only  persever- 
ing and  intelligent  enquiry  can  then  make  it  acceptible.  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  was  not  free  from  the  touch  of  prejudice.  I  attacked 
Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society  more  than  once  before  I 
examined  into  it,  and  in  my  article  under  the  heading  "  Is  not 
I>eath  the  ultimate  End  of  Life,''  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophic 
Inquirer  of  May  21,  1882, 1  wrote  that  '^  Matter  is  indestructible 
though  ever  changeable.  It  is  known  by  special  characteristics, 
such  as  density,  visibility,  &c.  And  in  this  condition  as  a  human 
body,  it  puts  forth  animal  activity.  Soul,  spirit,  will,  locomo- 
tion, speech  and  several  such  manifestations,  are  the  sure  indica- 
tions that  matter  is  in  this  peculiar  condition  ;  and  when  this  con- 
edition  is  displaced,  all  these  several  functions  cease  for  ever.  But 
4o  say  even  after  the  change  of  condition  and  circumstances  that 
«oul  or  any  principle  of  man  does  exist  is  beyond  our  cognition,  and 
to  say  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  person  leaves  indelible  im- 
pressions on  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  these  impressions 
live  lor  ever,  is  utterly  unthinkable.. ..We  can  reasonably  say  that  a 
wicked  man  broke  the  glass,  but  can  any  one  understand  you,  oh  I 
imaginary  reasoner,  that  the  wickedness  of  a  man  broke  the  glass, 
unless  you  speak  in  a  metaphorical  sense.... Who  ever  lived  again 
with  BuA  impressions  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  former  birth  ?...We  do 
not  know  how  far  our  respected  friend  Gol.  Olcott  realizes  it....'' 

It  is  not  possible  for  all  men  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  other 
planes  above  .this  physical  one ;  but  it  is  in  every  way  possible  for 
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them  to  enquire  about  those  planes^  and  nio»t  people  ^ho  do  so, 
attain  conviction  after  due  deliberation  and  investigation.  If  the 
truth  cannot  be  made  plain  at  once,  glimpses  can  be  obtained  and 
further  progress  from  that  standpoint  will  lead  them  into  realms 
unknown  before.  According  to  the  well-tried  maxim,  "  Truth 
will  prevail  in  the  end/'  which  my  dear  brother  and  first  instmctor^ 
Mr.  Damodar  Mavalankar^  has  often  impressed  on  me  in  his  lengthy 
personal  correspondence  with  me,  it  is  certain  that^  Theeeophjr 
the  diluted  essence  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  has  been  often  pre- 
vailing  among  men,  notwithstanding  the  stupid  opposition,  wnich 
faces  it  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  this  matter-of-fact  world«. 
We  congratulate  heartily  our  brave  and  able  sister  Mrs.  A.  Besant, 
who  has  evinced  great  moral  courage  in  siding  as  she  has  done 
with  Truth,  and  in  abiding  by  her  true  and  honest  convictions* 
I  have  been  all  along  very  carefully  watching  the  behaviour  of  the 
Free-thinkers  towards  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  I  very  eagerly  expected  that  the  noble  ohampions  of  Free«^ 
thought  will  some  day  rally  round  the  banner  of  our  sages,  the 
Ttishis  of  the  Aryavarta,  the  Mahatmas  of  the  snowy  Himavat.''^ 
I  have  realized  my  expectation  in  Mrs.  A.  Besant's  cordially  em* 
bracing  Theosophy.  Will  it  stop  here  f  Ah  !  No.  The  future  will 
bring  us  more  success.  The  signs  are  significant,  and  Theosophy  is 
a  common  topic  all  over  the  world  from  ''  China  to  Peru.'^  The 
cyclic  law  is  in  its  ascendancy,  and  I  can  safely  prophesy,  if  it  is 
not  too  much,  that  Theosophy,  the  true  fundamental  basis  of  all 
philosophies,  all  religions  and  all  sciences,  will  be  the  common,  the 
only  philosophv,  the  only  religion  and  the  only  science  all  over 
the  world  in  the  no  distant  future,  to  the  utter  disoopifiture  of  its. 
enemies. 
May  Theosophy  prosper  and  the  Maaiers  bless  ub  I 

B.  Jaoanhathuh,  F.  T.  3., 
Fotmdar  of  the  Bellary  ''  Sanmarga  SamcgJ* 

BiLLABT,  1 

10e&  December  1889.  J 

*  It  would  be  a  doabtfal  gaia  to  ha^e  all  theie  "  noble  ohampionii"  full  fledged 
TheoBophiBts.  There  is  an  immeoBe  aocnmolation  of  rabbish  and  ordore,  left  hy 
long  oentories  of  p^ioBte  and  dogmas,  which  most  be  cleared  awar  before  the 
houBe  of  TheoBophy  is  boilt,  and  the  horuy-handed  eon  of  reason,  who  is  not  so 
delicately  eonstitnted  as  to  suffer  from  the  work,  is  just  the  man  to  remove  this 
rottenness.  Strong  common  sense,  a  generons  and  altroiBtic  natore,  and  the  eoorage 
of  one's  opinion,  are  enough  for  the  work  of  the  ioonoolast  or  the  religioas  soaven* 
ger.  If  his  spiritual  natOTQ  were  too  much  dsveloped,  th^  Job  would  make  him 
•iok  in  his  8tomaoh.^-£d. 
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"THE  KEY  TO  THBOSOPHY."* 

The  "  Kesy  to  Theosophy"  will  be  exceedingly  welcome  to  those  who 
haTe  been  preaching  Theosophy  for  some  time, — whatever  it  may  be  to 
outsiders.  In  the  rerj  dearly  written  work  before  us  Theosophists  are 
for  the  first  time  taught  in  readily  comprehensible  langnage  a  good  deal 
abont  what  it  is  that  they  really  do  believe.  This  sounds  satirical,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  of  expressing  the  idea  that  we  have  at  last  got  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  Theosophy,  since,  were  anyone  to  put  the 
inatter  in  this  cmde  form,  he  would  at  once  be  told  that  as  there  is  no 
such  thing  acknowledged  in  Theosophy  as  Orthodoxy,  "  authority"  goes 
-ior  TCry  little  indeed. 

Although  the  Authoress  has  liberally  provided  a  cheap  edition  for  the 
fn^iftn  juurket,  the  work  is  more  Ukely  to  create  a  sensation  in 
the  West  than  in  India,  where,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  chief  doc* 
trines  of  Theosophy  crop  up  in  all  the  current  systems  of  philosophy 
4mm1  reiigion;  Mid  when  Madame  Blavatsky  sharply  outs  Gordian  Sjnots 
whieh  it  has  baffled  rival  systems  of  Philosophy  for  hundreds  of 
generations  to  unloose,  Western  readers  are  far  less  liable  to  gnunble  at 
this  summary  treatment  than  people  whose  intellectual  faculties  have 
been  exercised  almost  from  childhood  in  debating  the  knotty  points  in 
<{ae8tion,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  are  as  little  likely  to  come  to  an 
agreement  about  them  now,  upon  the  old  lines,  as  they  were  ten  centu- 
ries ago. 

All  this  disputation  of  the  schools  the  "  Kev"  leaves  quite,  or  almost 
quite,  unnoticed ;  and  very  wisely  confines  itself  to  presenting  the  system, 
Beligio-Philosophico-Cosmico-EthicaU  which  the  Authoress  wishes  the 
world  to  understand  as  that  of  those  mysterious  personages,  the  Adepts 
of  the  Himalayas, — the  Mahatmas,  her  teachers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  only  upon  this  basis  that  Theoso- 
phy can  be  adequately  presented  or  fairly  judged.  Theosophy  is 
not  Buddhism,  nor  Advaitism,  nor  Dwaitism,  nor  Yishistadvaitism, 
and  does  not  profess  to  be  taken  from  those,  or  any  other  forms  of 
philosophy  or  religion ;  it  is  therefore  as  illogical  as  it  is  unfair  to  object 
to  its  teachings,  because  they  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  those  of  the 
particular  philosophy  the  objector  happens  to  follow.  The  claim  which 
Theosophy  makes  as  to  its  origin  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging 
of  its  merits,  and  it  claims  to  come  fresh  from  the  fount  of  Wisdom ;  not, 
indeed,  from  the  **  Throne  of  (}od,"  whence  most  religions  are  supposed 
to  hare  descended, — ^through  some  mysterious  back  stairs,  at  whose  foot 
there  waited  to  receive  it  a  divinely  appointed  mouth-piece  of  heistven, — 
but  from  the  seduded  dwelling  of  saintly  men,  who  are  the  present 
custodians  of  this  knowledge  in  its  purity,  and  the  heirs  in  wisdom  of 
a  long  line  of  similar  sages,  of  whose  hidden  existence  the  world  has 
ever  been  obscnrely  cognizant.  We  are  told  that  hitherto  a  great  deal 
of  the  teachings  which  are  now  being  given  out  under  the  name  of 
"Theosophy"  has  been  kept  jealously  from  publicity,  and  confided  only  to 
those  who  had  entered  irrevocably  into  the  service  of  truth,  by  enlisting 

*  Tbs  Kct  to  TmosoPHT.  Being  «  Clear  E»po$it%on,  in  the  form  of  Qhteation  and 
Atmeer^  of  the  Bthiee,  Seienee  omd  PMloeophy,  for  the  Study  of  which  the  rheo$ophieal 
Bociet>if  hoe  heenftmnded.  By  H.  P.  Blatatskt.  8yo.  pp.  307.  Theos.  Pab.  Co.,  Urn. 
iMmdotk:  1889. 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  sacred  brotherhood  of  the  Wise  Ones.  We  are  further 
told  that,  according  as  men  were  preparekl  to  receive  a  new  or  differ- 
ent instalment  of  trath,  some  half-initiated  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  deputed  to  spread  this  imperfect  presentation  thereof  in  the 
world,  or  io  bring  it  with  him  into  ike  world ; — that  all  the  religions 
which  have  appeared  upon  the  earth  are  of  this  nature :  half  truths, 
entrusted  to  some  one  who  was  still  sufficiently  in  touch  with  ordinArj 
human  nature  to  be  able  to  influence  worldly  people,  to  be  delivered 
to  men  for  their  immediate  use,  guidance  and  improvement,  it  being 
well  known  to  their  divulgers  that  even  these  half  truths  would  quickly 
become  corrupted  by  human  folly  and  selfishness, — qualities  of  current 
human  nature  which  made  it  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  more  than 
such  half-truth  into  the  world  with  any  hope  of  their  being  compre- 
bended  or  received  at  all. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  religions  accounts  for  their  strange  simi- 
litudes, and  equally  strange  differences.  And  it  also  explains  how  it  is 
that  Theosophy  has  so  many  resemblances  with  them  all,  and  yet  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  each.  Every  religion  obtained  originally  some 
of  the  material  of  which  Theosophy  also  is  composed,  and  worked  it  into 
its  own  structure ;  so  that  in  the  tabric  of  each  there  are  some  threads 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Truthful  Ones,  and  no  religion  is  a ''  Lie  out  of  the 
whole  cloth/'  as  some  of  the  more  uncompromising  materialists  assert. 

One  effect  of  the  "  Key"  will  be, — and,  indeed,  has  already  noticeably 
been, — ^to  shut  the  mouths  of  the  more  silly  of  the  tribe  of  cavillers  and 
difficul<y-i;aongers — as  far  at  least  as  the  press  is  concerned.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  '^a  Fool  can  ask  questions  which  a  Philosopher  cannot 
answer."  In  ordinary  cases,  the  philosopher  may  without  loss  of  reputa- 
tion tell  the  fool  to  go  to  school  and  learn  the  elements  of  his  subject ; 
but  in  this  particular  instance  foolish  questioners  appear  to  have  a  kind 
ef  presumptive  right  to  a  categorical  answer,  for  there  is  no  other  recog- 
nised schoolmaster  in  Neo-Theosophy  than  the  very  learned  and  highly 
philosophical  lady,  the  authoress  of  the  **  Key ;"  who,  if  not  exactly  en- 
gaged in  drawing  down  fire  from  Heaven,  is  at  all  events  by  degrees 
bringing  to  light  irom  hidden  sources  a  very  wonderful  system  of  religious 
philosophy,  or  philosophical  religion.  The  foolish  ones  thei*ef ore  assume  a 
primd  fade  right  to  have  all  their  questions  answered  and  objections 
met  by  her,  and  if  they  are  treated  to  a  good  many  puzzles  and  paradoxes, 
it  is  entirely  their  own  fault. 

It  is  their  own  fault  because  they  ought  to  have  remembered  that  but 
a  few  truths  are  at  present  being  divulged.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up 
a  machine  if  some  of  the  parts  are  wanting.  It  is  a  thousand  times 
more  difficult  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  universal  solver  of  all  possible 
conundrums  a  system  of  philosophy,  confessedly  fragmentary  or  imper- 
fect, in  which  not  only  parts  are  wanting,  but  also  the  mental  powers 
and  appropriate  kind  of  consciousness  on  our  part  to  understand  their 
working  even  were  they  present.  This  cry  for  a  complete  picture  of  that 
in  whi(m  for  us  there  must  necessarily  be  wide  gaps  has  been  the  curse 
of  all  religious  systems,  whose  expositors  have  invariably  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  pidnt  in  all  kinds  of  fanciful  objects  wherever  a 
lacuna  occurred,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  insatiate  "  thirst  for  truth"  of 
followers  not  sufficienlty  developed  mentally  to  be  able  to  suspend  their 
judgments  in  matters  which,  if  they  stopped  for  a  moment  to  reason  for 
themselves,  they  could  plainly  see  that  real  knowledge  was  impossible  ; 
and  who  by  incontinently  demanding  information  when  none  is  to  be  had, 
have  simply  invited  deception  and  fraud. 
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For  be  it  from  ns  to  suggest  that  all  this  is  the  case  with  those 
whose  questions  are  answered  in  the  '*  Key.''  Almost  all  the  questions 
therein  asked  are  reasonable,  and  frequently  extremely  apposite. 
(The  book  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  throughout 
its  ^7  pages).  Still  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  doctrine  wh^h  is 
gradually  unfolded  as  the  book  proceeds,  and  also  here  and  there  a 
paitkdox  which  those  who  have  been  intellectually  nourished  on  the 
Tory  plain  and  matter-of-fact  diet  furnished  by  modem  scientific  text 
books,  might  perchance  qualify  as  a  confusion  or  contradiction.  When 
the  reader  comes  to  such  passages  as  these,  he  should  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  not  expecting  the  authoress  to  show  him  how  to  put  his 
pussle  together  when  half  the  pieces  are  wanting,  and  whether  tho 
confusion  he  feels  k>altogether  due  to  the  book. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  value  of  the  "  Key  to  Theosophy"  cannot 
easily  be  overestimated, — at  least  in  its  particular  line.  It  is  essentially 
a  treatise  on  the  philosophical  and  religious  aspects  of  '^  Theosophy ;" 
although  it  wanders  slightly  ofE  the  steiight  road  occasionally,  a  well- 
known  littie  weakness  id  the  learned  Lady,  whose  rushing  ideas  tend 
to  overflow  into  side  channels  all  the  time. 

The  book  is  one  which  will  educate  the  educators,— those  whose 
function  it  will  be  to  teach  Theosophy  to  the  multitude.  The  multitude 
itself  cares  little  for  philosophy,  and  is  chiefly  amenable  to  the  simple 
truths  of  ethics  which  are  delivered  to  it  from  heart  to  heart.  These 
are  its  medicines  for  the  ills  of  life,  and  it  has  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  details,  either  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
medicines  or  the  nature  of  its  disease.  All  that  most  of  us  care  to 
know  in  that  case  are  names, — ^what  our  complaint  is  called  and  with 
what  drug  we  are  being  dosed, — and  this  is  very  true  also  in 
matters  philosophical.  The  ''  Key,"  in  fact,  teaches  the  anatomy  and 
physiologv  of  Theosophy,  very  necessary  knowledge  for  the  practitioner, 
indispenBible  for  him,  indeed,  if  he  would  take  care  of  others,  but  which 
does  not  necessarily  make  him  strong  and  healthy  himself ;  for  health  and 
strength  do  not  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  our  organs  and  their 
functions,  but  upon  pure  air,  good  food,  and  wholesome  exercise  ;  and 
experience  proves  that  in  matters  spiritual,  as  in  physiological,  one  may 
be  very  learned  in  his  anatomy  and  physiology  and  still  be  feeble  and 
sickly  himself,  with  weak  chest,  knock  knees  and  poisonous  breath. 

In  a  future  article  we  hope  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  verv  valuable  book,  which  not  only  every  one  who  pretends  to  the 
name  of  Tneosophist  should  carefuUy  study,  but  which  should  also  bo 
read  by  all  outsiders  who  desire  to  have  authentic  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  Theosophy  and  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  Alpha. 

(To  he  eaniinued.) 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SILENCE.* 

Those  who  have  made  "  Light  on  the  Path"t  their  "  prayer  book"  for 

the  last  few  years,  will  find  it  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  attune  themselves 

to  the  somewhat  different  key  in  which  *'  The  Voice  of  the  Silence"  is 

pitched.    It    may  be  because  the  latter  is  a  translation,  while  the 

*  Thx  Yoick  or  thk  Bilknce,  being  eatracta  from  The  Book  or  the  Golden 
F&SCEPT8,  for  the  daiiy  uu  of  Lanoos  (disciples),  Traaslated  and  annotated  hj 
H.  P.  B.    Theo  :  Pnb.  Go.  Lim.  London,  1889. 

t  By  a  stnoge  overaight "  Light  on  the  Path*'  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  works 
recommended  officially  by  the  British  Sectionj  AS  alfio  are  ''  Tho  Idyll  of  the  Whito 
Lotua"  and  '*  Through  the  Gates  of  Gold*'* 
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former  is  an  original  work,  that  a  cert^iin  transcendental  rougliness  and 
jerkiness  is  apparent  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  invaluable  addition  to 
books  of  occult  science  and  devotion  ;  but  the  difEerence  between  these 
two  works  will  strike  some  people  as  like  that  between  a  magnifiicent 
melody  by  Verdi,  and  a  fragment  of  Wagner ; — a  simile  which  the  ad- 
mirers respectively  of  melody  and  of  harmony  (with  a  tiifle  of  discord 
thrown  in)  will  each  take  as  a  compliment  to  their  taste.  While  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Silence"  supplements  "  Light  on  the  Path"  it  cannot  be 
said  to  replace  it. 

The  book  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Few,"  and  few  will  probably  be  those 
found  capable  of  appreciating  it  at  its  real  value.  It  goes  many  fathoms 
deeper  than  "  Light  on  the  Path"  into  the  region  of  what  (following 
the  example  of  the  authoress)  might  perhaps  be  termed  tneto-meta.- 
physics.  An  irreverent  reviewer  once  said  that,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
all  that  would  be  left  of  him,  were  he  to  sublimate  himself  according  to 
the  instructions  in  '^  Light  on  the  Path,"  would  be  something  compar- 
able only  to  the  **  grin"  w^hich  remained  after  little  Alice's  "  Cheshire 
Cat"  had  vanished  from  her  view.  If  that  sapient  reviewer  were  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  his  condition  after  realizing  in  his  inward  being 
the  processes  described  in  **  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  he  would  probably 
liken  himself  to  the  ghost  of  that  same  "  grin"  !  But  Madame  Blavatsky 
does  not  write  for  such  unintuitive  materialists,  and  "  The  Few"  will 
probably  make  up  by  the  intensity  of  their  admiration  for  the  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  many  of  the  really  magnificent  lessons 
of  occult  wisdom  which  she  has  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  the 
three  too  short  "  Fragments"  which  compose  the  work. 

In  the  Preface  the  authoress  tells  us  that  these  Fragments  are  derived 
from  "  The  Book  of  the  Golden  Precepts,"  one  of  the  works  "  put  into 
the  hands  of  mystic  students  in  the  East,"  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
series  as  "  The  Book  of  Dzyan,"  on  which  her  *'  Sacred  Doctrine"  is  based. 

"  The  Original  Precepts,"  says  the  Preface,  "  are  engraved  on  thin 
oblong  squares ;  copies  very  often  on  discs.  These  discs,  or  plates,  are 
generally  preserved  on  the  altars  of  the  temples  attached  to  centres  where 
the  so-called  *  Contemplative'  or  Mahllyana  (YogachArya)  schools  are 
established.  They  ai^e  written  sometimes  in  Tibetan,  but  mostly  in  ideo- 
graphs  The  Book  of  the  Gk)lden  Precepts — some  of  which  are  pre- 

Buddhistic,  while  others  belong  to  a  later  date — contains  about  ninety- 
distinct  little  treatises,"  Of  these  Madame  Blavatsky  learned  thirty- 
nine  by  heart  "  years  ago ;"  and  of  these  thirty-nine  she  now  g^ves  three 
to  the  world—"  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  "  The  Two  Paths,"  and  "  The 
Seven  Portals."  Of  course  it  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  told  in  the 
IVef  ace  as  a  mere  literary  device  to  plausibly  account  for  the  publication 
of  the  book,  like  the  well  known  "  manuscript  left  by  a  mysterious 
Gtranger" — but  as  a  very  serious  and  strictly  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  work ; — so,  at  least,  the  present  reviewer  understands  it. 

"  The  Voice  of  the  Silence"  deals  with  spiritual  conditions  and  exer- 
cises necessary  for  emancipation.     It  ends  tnus : — 

'*  Behold  thou  art  become  the  light,  thou  hast  become  the  sound,  thou 
art  thy  Master  and  thy  God.  Thou  art  THYSELF  the  object  of  thy 
search  :  the  VOICE  unbroken  that  resounds  throughout  eternities, 
exempt  from  change,  from  sin  exempt,  the  seven  sounds  in  one,  the 
VOICE  OF  THE  SILENCE." 

"  The  Two  Paths"  have  little  in  common  with  the  familiar  "  two  ways" 
of  theology, — ^with  the  sheep  trotting  up  the  one,  and  the  goats  capering 
down  the  other,  while  "  the  Almighty"  presides  at  the  wicket,  and 
the  DcyU  stands  by  to  see  he  lis  not  cheated  oat  of  any  of  his  own. 
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We  are  told  :— 

"  Wlien  to  the  Permanent  is  sacrificed  the  Mutable,  the  prize  is  thine, 
the  drop  retometh  whence  it  came.  The  Open  Path  leads  to  the  change- 
less change  Nirvana,  the  glorioas  state  of  Absoluteness,  the  Bliss  past 
human  thought. 

"  Thns  the  first  Path  is  Liberation. 

"But  Path  the  second  is — ^Renuncution,  and  therefore  called  the 
Path  of  Woe." 

The  Path  of  Woe  *'  leads  the  Arhan  to  mental  woe  unspeakable,"  for  he 
gives  np  self,  and  self,  and  even  self  for  the  sake  of  SELF.  He  becomes 
"  A  SAVIOUR  OP  THE  WORLD."  Still  it  sccms  that  the  bitterness  is  but  bitter- 
sweet  after  all,  and  "  payment"  only  deferred.  ("  Eternal  Justice"  always 
requires  what  is  vulgarly  called  "pavment"),  for  we  are  told : — 

"  Sweet  are  the  fraita  of  Rest  and  Liberation  for  the^  sake  of  self;  but 
sweeter  still  the  fruits  of  long  and  bitter  duty.  Aye,  Renunciation 
for  the  sake  of  others,  of  suffering  fellow  men." 

Between  these  two  Paths  the  then  Liitiate  has  to  take  his  choice  :-^ 

"  Behold  I  the  goal  of  bliss  and  the  long  Path  of  Woe  are  at  the  fur- 
thest end.  Thou  canst  choose  either,  O  Aspirant  to  Sorrow,  throughout 
the  coming  cycles ......  Om  Yagrapani  Hum." 

"  The  Seven  Portals"  are  gates  upon  the  Path  which  the  aspirant  for 
Bliss,  or  its  opposite,  must  pass  through ;  and  this  he  can  do  only  by 
opening  each  portal  with  its  appropriate  Golden  Key.  These  Keys  are 
respectively :  The  Key  of  charity  and  innnortal  love ;  The  Key  of  harmony 
in  word  and  act ;  Sweet  patience  that  nought  can  ruffle ;  Indifference 
to  pleasure  and  to  pain,  illusion  conquered,  truth  alone  perceived ;  The 
dauntless  energy  that  fights  its  way  to  truth ;  Dhyana ;  and  Prajna." 

After  these  Portals  are  passed,  the  aspirant  is  told : — 

"  Till  then,  a  task  far  harder  still  awaits  thee :  thou  hast  to  feel  thy- 
self ALL-THOUGHT,  and  yet  exile  all  thoughts  from  out  thy  soul." 

It  is  at  this  point,  or  somewhat  yet  beyond  it,,  that  the-  choice  between 
The  Two  Paths  must  be  mjade. 

The  attainment  of  Arhatship  is  a  matter  of  importance  io  the  uni- 
verse ;  for,  "  In  signs  of  praise  both  heaven  and  earth  unite"  when  the 
happy  event  occurs. 

"  Hark  !...from  the  deep  unfathomable  vortex  of  that  golden  light  in 
which  the  Victor  bathes,  All  Nature's  wordless  voice  in  thousand  tones 
anseth  to  proclaim : 

"Jot  with  ye,  O  men  opMtalba. 

"  A  PiLORIM  bath  RBTURNED  back  '  FROM  THE  OTHER  SHORE.' 

"  A  NEW  Arhan  is  born." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  everyone  who  lays  claim  to.  any  knowledge 
of  Theosophy  ought  to  thoroughly  study  this  wonderful  little  book,  and 
try  io  understand  as  much  of  it  as  he  can. 

B.  H. 
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^*MY   PROPHETIC   SOUL,   MT  UNCLE  t*'^ 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  heard  the  following  from  a  Chela ;  he  holds  a  respectable  post  under 
the  (Government  of  Bengal^  and  is  closely  related  to  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Brahmo  Samaj.  He  is,  however,  not  a  Fellow  of  our  Society,  hut  belongs 
to  a  Secret  Brotherhood,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  many  in 
India : — 

"  I  was  then  a  young  man,  one  of  the  naughty  students  of  Hare 
School,  Calcutta.  I  and  my  uncle  were  great  friends ;  we  were  of  the 
same  age,  lived  tc^hter  and  studied  the  same  books.  My  uncle  was  then 
Buffering  from  a  disease  which  gradually  developed  into  phthisis.  The 
last  physician  who  treated  him  was  Dr.  Mohendra  laA  Sirkar,  who 
advised  us  to  remove  ourselves  with  the  patient  to  a  house  near  his 
own,  which  we  did.  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
my  poor  friend  and  relative  had  not  many  days  to  live ;  we  then  made  a 
Bolemn  compact  that  whoever  of  us  should  die  first,  would  try  his 
best  to  appear  to  his  surviving  friend  and  tell  him,  if  possible,  the  state 
he  found  himself  in  after  death. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  above,  my  friend  died,  and  we 
burnt  his  body  to  ashes  as  is  our  custom.  About  five  days  after  the  sad 
occurrence,  I  was  lying  alone  in  a  room  on  the  outer  compartment  of  the 
house.  The  doors  and  windows  were  open,  tiie  room  was  well  lighted  by 
the  moon.  I  was  fast  asleep  on  a  sofa  with  the  curtain  drawn.  Suddenly 
at  about  midnight  I  awoke  and  found  my  uncle  just  by  the  side  of  my 
bed,  but  outside  the  curtain.    He  appealed  to  me  just  as  he  looked 
a  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  was  naked.     I  thought  I  was  dream- 
ing ;  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  a  few  seconds,  looked  again,  then  rubbed  my 
eyes,  then  looked  again,  the  figure  was  still  there  intently  gazing  at  me 
with  a  dull,  dazed  sfcare.    I  then  looked  round,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
light  of  the  moon  which  was  nearly  full,  could  well  discern  the  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  room  which  were  all  in  their  proper  places.     I 
turned  in  my  bed  and  was  perfectly  convinced  that  I  was  wide  awake. 
Suddenly  our  solemn  compact  came  into  my  mind;  I  felt  no  fear  and 
accosted  the  apparition  thus : '  Are  you  come  uncle  to  fulfil  the  compact  ? 
All  right ;  now  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  Well,  why  do  you  not 
speak  xmcle  f '  The  apparition  raised  the  curtain  a  little,  and  by  a  motion 
which  seemed  to  me  like  the  leap  of  a  monkey,  sat  on  my  bed.    '  Well, 
my  dear  uncle,  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  why  do  you  not 
speak  f*    And  I  tried  to  catch  hold  of  its  hand,  which  was  near  mine ; 
then  by  an  exactly  similar  motion  it  regained  its  former  place.  *  Why  do 
you  stare,  uncle,  oh  why  can  you  not  speak  P    Do  speak  pray.'    At  last  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer ;  I  raised  myself  and  stretcned  my  hands  to  catch 
hold  of  the  apparition,  when  it  vanished.  I  was  filled  with  indescribable 
sorrow  and  began  to  pace  the  room  to  and  fro.    I  have  now  learnt  from 
my  Master  the  reasons  of  the  apparition's  not  being  able  to  speak." 

Yours  truly, 

K,  P.  MUKHEKJI,  F.  T.  S. 
BfiRHAMPUB. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  inspiriting  effect  upon  my  mind  of  a 
sermion  I  heard  at  New  York  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Battle  of 
Ball  Run,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Rebellion,  Our  army  had  been 
disastrously,  disgracefully  routed,  and  there  was  general  gloom :  the 
capture  of  Washington  with  the  National  archives  and  treasury 
seemed  inevitable,  and  with  it  the  overthrow  of  our  Government. 
On  the  following  Sunday  the  Rev.  H.  VV.  Bellows,  one  of  our 
greatest  pulpit  and  platform  orators,  preached  the  sermon  in. 
qaention  to  a  great  audience  tliat  hung  upon  his  words.  From 
that  moment  and  throughout  the  four  years  of  our  titanic  struggle 
I  never  despaired  for  the  country.  The  eloquent  preacher  searched 
into  the  depths  of  the  question  of  national  life  and  strength  and 
appealed  to  the  calm  judgment,  faith  and  manhood  of  his  hearers. 
A  brave  heart  himself,  he  infused  his  courage  into  the  heart  of  ever j 
sympathetic  listener. 

And  now  that  I  sit  me  down  to  survey  the  position  of  the  Theo« 
Bophical  Society  in  the  first  half  of  its  sixteenth  year  of  activity, 
this  old  lesson  comes  back  to  me  with  force,  and  I  feel  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  lack  the  lofty  power  of  Dr.  Bellows  to  put  into  the  hearts 
of  all  my  colleagues  the  perfect  confidence  which  many  of  us  feel  ia 
the  destiny  of  this  remarkable  movement.  If  there  be  &iint  hearted- 
ness  in  some  quarters  and  doubt  or  despondency  in  others,  it  is  merely 
because  the  movement  is  not  considered  as  an  entity,  but  only  viewed 
in  fragments.  There  are  hosts  of  men  who  are  myopic  as  regards 
broad  qoestions,  and  can  see  only  what  is  close  to  the  mind's  eye. 
Others  become  pessimistic  when  looking  through  smoky  mental 
spectacles,  FtotxK  the  very  begimiing  I  have  had  to  listen  to  prophets 
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of  evil  crying  :  Woe  to  Theoaophy  !  Woe  to  the  Society  1  because 
A  has  resigned,  B  turned  traitor,  C  reviled,  or  D  died.  Yet  the 
Society  grows  stronger  and  stronger  every  year :  new  countries 
vcome  under  its  influence,  new  Branches  spring  up,  new  books  are 
published,  and  the  public  interest  in  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrian, 
iand  other  Eastern  philosophies  is  ever  deepening.  What  better 
proof  is  needed  than  the  last  year's  record  furnishes — my  splendid 
success  in  Japan  and  Ceylon,  my  late  tour  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  year's  returns  -of  American  work,  the  Pacific  Sea- 
4)oard  Convention,  the  popular  agitation  in  Great  Britain  follow- 
ing after  Mrs,  Besant's  adhesion,  the  excellent  Convention  at 
Bombay,  ihe  doubling  of  our  Permanent  Fund,  the  joining  of  the 
Head-quarters  Staff  by  Br.  Daly  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  sale  of  our 
hooks,  notably  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine'*  and  **'  Key  to  Theosophy," 
-iihe  striking  success  of  Mrae.  Blavatsky's  Esoteric  Section  ?  These 
are  facts  that  are  culpably  lost  sight  ef,  by  timid  friends  and 
brothers.  Full  of  the  best  intentions  and  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  philosophy,  they  should  not  jump  to  false 
conclusions  because  they  do  not  properly  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  progress  of  our  work,  and  perhaps  because  they  lack  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  persistent  phick, 

Viewingthe  Theosophical  movemenrt^theii,as  a  whole,  I  musthonest- 
ly  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  the  outlook.  Zf  it  were  a  mere 
•question  of  local  activity  or  inactivity,  we  might  say  that  we  deplore 
the  temporary  reaction  observable  in  this  or  that  country,  or  in  this 
or  the  other  town ;  we  might  grieve  over  the  effects  of  petty  personal 
quarrek  and  misunderstandings,  the  decease  of  masterful  workers, 
the  defection  of  individuals  once  prominently  active.  But  this  is  no 
local  movement,  it  is  confined  to  nocity  or-oountry,  no  creed  or  race  : 
it  is  essentially  cosmopolitan  and  internationally  evolutional.  Its 
^vitality,  therefore,  depends  upon  noone  person, group  or  local  organi- 
zation. It  is  an  influence  provocative  of  a  general  stimulus  of  thought 
and  awakening  of  conscience,  the  world  over.  It  rests  upon  broad 
propositions  not  to  be  refuted  or  ignored.  Yearly  this  fact  comes 
into  greater  prominence ;  yearly  our  poor  little  personalities  become 
more  and  more  dwarfed,  and  our  platform  rises  higher  and  higher. 
Look  back  fifteen  years  to  the  parlor  <5oterie  in  New  York  who 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  such  a  Society  as  ours,  and  then  glance 
at  its  outcome.  Only  thus  may  we  estimate  the  progress  achieved. 
'What  matters  it,  in  making  such  a  retrospect,  that  certain  Branch- 
>es  or  groups  of  Branches  are  for  the  moment  lethargic,  waiting 
like  the  Sleeping  Princess  for  the  kiss  of  the  Delivering  Rescuer  P 
What  matters  it  that  the  religious  enthusiasm  we  created  through- 
out India  has  been  turned  aside  momentarily  into  the  smoother 
and  mcnre  flowery  channel  of  politics  ?  What  matters  it  that,  for 
'want  of  helpers  about  me,  I  have  to  leave  India  and  some  other 
countries  to  learn  self-help  and  do  the  best  they  can,  while  I  travel 
(to  new  and  &r  lands  where  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  sower,  and 
the  call  most  urgent  for  pioneers  to  start  new  vortices  of  this  force  : 
thisiorce,  whose  potentiality  is  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  from  the  abyss  dugf  by  those  twin  delvers,  Igno- 
rance and  Superstition?  It  mj  colloagues  ishould  check  oS  our 
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register  even  scores  of  Branches  which  survive  but  in  name — but 
do  still  survive  so  far  as  we  have  any  oflScial  knowledge — and  telb 
me  that  this  or  that  remedy  must  instantly  be  applied,  I  can  only 
admit  the  fact^  while  saying  it  is  not  vital  since  Theosophy  stands. 
I  can  only  point  to  the  files  of  our  Magazine  and  our  official  Annual 
Reports  for  evidence  that  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
strongest  language,  that,  without  means  and  men  at  my  command,  I 
cannot  do  what  the  simplest  common  sense  shows  to  be  indispensable. 
Take,  as  our  nearest  example,  India,  a  vast  country  of  1,525,540 
sqaare  miles  in  area,  over  which  I  have  travelled  several  times,  and 
organized  Branches  of  onr  Society*  What  the  Hindus  need  is  constant 
overlooking,and  what  they  most  value  is  encouragement  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Head-quarters.     We  should  have  au  Inspector  tO' 
each  Presidency,  if  possible  am  European^  residing  at  the  cf^^ital  town,, 
goiog  periodically  over  the  grouna,  stopping  at  least  a  week  each 
lime  with  each  Branch,  organizing  courses  of  study,  making  new 
Branches  and,  himself  outside  caate,  being  a  sympathetic  friend,, 
brother,  good  counsellor,  and  blameless  exemplar  to  allhis  spiritual' 
wards,  so  to  say,  irrespective  of  social  or  religious  considerations*. 
The  ideal  of  such  a  man  would  have  to  possess  the  following  qualifi- 
cations :  a  good  education ;  eloquence  as  a  speaker ;  force  as  a 
writer ;  a  thorough  sympathy  with  Indian  natiH*e  ;  appreciation  of 
its  sweeter  and  nobler  qualities,  and  belief  in  his  power  to  arouse 
its  higher  potentialities ;  a  familiarity  with  Indian  history,  with 
the  leading  features  of  the  various  national  creeds,  and  with  tha 
meaning  and  relative  value  of  religious  and  caste- observances  ;  an 
inclination  to  be  perfectly  neutral  in  political,  sectarian,  and  alt 
other    questions    outside    the   three   declared   "Objects^*  of  our 
Society ;   a  sincere  love-  for  the  Indian  races,  so   sincere  as   to 
make  him — when  he-  remembers  his  Cleveland  Streets,  his  Excise- 
Revenues,  and  his  Divorce  Courts — prone  to  forgive  them  for  the 
many   and  manifest  defects  in  their  characters — ^resulting  from, 
generations  of  national  despiritualisatioisb  and  the  ever  increasing 
struggle  for  life ;  and  x»ake  him  to  set  himself,  with  brotherly  love,  to 
bring  out  what  is  good,  and  noble,  and  admirable  in  these  races. 
Above  all,  he  should  have  the  talent  of  organisation,  and  a  great 
fand  of  patience  and  gentleness,  accompauied  with  absolute  unseU 
fishness.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  enlightened  Indians  to  say 
whether  I  have  exaggerated  in  my  description  ;  whether  this  is  not 
a  portrait  of  the   kind   of  man  many  expect  me  to  supply.    This, 
granted,  then,  how  am  I  to  draw  down  from  the  sky  five  such  per* 
sons  f  And  where  find  the  others  of  special  adaptabilities  who  are 
this  moment  urgently  demandied  for  Ceylon^  Burmah,  Siam  and 
Japan? 

All  this,  of  coarse,  applies  to  the  ideal  or,  as  one-  may  almost 
say,  the  impossible  man.  But  let  no  one  imagine,  beeause  such 
gifted  beings  are  as  rare  as  the  Udumbara  flower,  that  this  is  an 
excuse  for  sitting  idly  by  and  doing  nothing*  Let  ns  simply  try 
to  do  as  well  as  we  can.  Person  after  person  has  come  out  here  to 
India  and  Ceylon,  worked  more  or  less  well  for  a  time,  and  retired 
in  despair.  Yet,  all  the  same,  each  has  done  something,  which  is 
br  better  thaa  nev«r  to  have  done  anything.    The  one  eternalj. 
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imperative  word  taught  the  neophyte  is  Try.  And  to  Hindus  I 
have  only  to  say  what  I  said  in  my  first  public  address  on  Indian 
Boil : — 

•  "  If  India  is  to  be  rejrenerated,  it  must  bo  by  Hindas,  who  can  rise  above 
their  castes  and  every  other  reactionary  influence,  and  give  good  example  as 
well  as  good  advice." 

"  Here  is  material  for  a  new  school  of  Aryan  philosophy  which  only  waits 
the  moulding  hand  of  a  master.  We  cannot  hear  his  approaching  footsteps, 
but  he  will  come ;  as  the  man  always  does  come  when  the  hour  of  destiny 
strikes." 

"  It  will  be  the  work  not  of  years  but  of  generations  to  re-ascend  the  steps 
of  national  greatness.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning.  Those  sons  ol  Hindu- 
Stan  who  are  disposed  to  act  rather  than  preach  cannot  commence  a  day  too 
soon.    This  liour  the  country  needs  your  help." 

This  is  explicit  enough,  and  after  eleven  years  in  India  I  simply 
reiterate  it.  Many  have  heeded  me,  have  worked  hard  and  well, 
have  set  the  good  example,  Bombay  in  particular^  once  as  lifeless 
and  sadly  supine  as  Madras  and  Calcutta  are  now^  has  become  an 
active  centre  whose  influence  reaches  even  America  and  Europe 
through  the  publications  of  our  Branch.  Mr.  Tookaram  and  others 
have  *'  tried''  in  sooth  with  all  their  hearts,  and  reaped  blessed 
results.  I  ask  and  implore  others  to  do  likewise,  to  help  themselves 
and  help  their  countrymen  without  waiting  for  me  to  find  the  ideal 
personages  above  mentioned.  I  myself  am  full  of  imperfections,  I 
have  scarcely  any  money  at  my  command,  I  have  a  host  of  obstacles 
and  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  movement  spreads  so  swiftly  as 
to  have  outgrown  my  ability  to  do  it  full  jutsice.  Formerly  I  could 
Btop  in  India  year  after  year,  but  now  I  am  wanted  in  all 
directions. 

I  go  to  a  new  country,  a  popular  excitement  follows.  Branches 
spring  up,   books  are  enquired  for,   a  manager  is  immediately 
needed  to  follow  after  me  and  organize  the  movement.     Where 
can  I  find  him?  And,  since  I  have  nobody  to  travel,  and  superintend, 
and  teach,  and  agitate  during  my  absence,  I  may  upon  returning 
find  Branches  fallen  into  torpor,  indifference  prevailing  here  and 
there,   contemptible  personalities  at  work  under  false  masks  o£ 
public  devotion,  and  "  reform''  and  '*  resuscitation"  made  watch- 
cries  by  people  who  do  nothing  themselves.   How  cruelly  unreason- 
able have  not  many  been  in  their  views  of  thesituation  and  their  stric- 
tures upon  the  Executive  !   The  President's  mistakes,  the  Presi- 
dent's failures,  the  President's  this  and  that ;  as  though  the  President 
ever  pretended  to  be  infallible  like  them,  or  were  not  the  chief  of 
the  most  incongruous  and  unprecedented  association  of  personalities 
ever  formed  for  the  pursuit  of  the  highest,  most  difficult  ideal  ever 
conceived  of!     To  "command  the  Channel  Fleet  or  perform  the 
surgical  opeiration  for  lithotomy,"  Sydney  Smith's  ideal  difficulties 
would  be  child's  play  in  comparison  'with  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  this  other  task. 

But,  though  India  has  been  instanced,  I  do  not  wish  to  draw 
any  invidious  comparisons.  If  there  were  as  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  other  countries,  I  doubt  if  the  outlook  there  would  be 
anything  like  as  encouraging  as  it  is  here.  I  have,  and  have  ever 
had^  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  the  Hiudua  have  the  dispoai- 
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tion  and  latent  capability  to  redeem  their  national  reputation* 
Other  Europeans  complain  that  they  cnnnot  get  on  with  them :  I 
never  had  the  least  difficulty.  Perhaps  my  unwavering  love  for 
them  may  blind  my  eyes  to  their  faults  and  deficiences^  but  I  think 
not.  I  believe  they  only  want  leaders — Native  leaders.  Nobody 
ever  talked  more  plainly  and  boldly  to  them  about  this  than  I, 
because  nobody  ever  had  a  more  ardent  desire  to  see  them  worthy 
of  their  ancestral  renown.  Let  them  help  me  to  make  a  good  working 
organization,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  redemption  of  India  will 
proceed  swiftly  and  sarely.  Bombay  and  other  towns  have  shown 
the  way.  With  proper  organization,  the  National  Congress  has 
sprung  up  ;  without  it,  it  will  crumble  to  pieces.  Yet  it  is  ten  times 
more  hard  to  find  men  to  perfect  the  Theosophical  scheme  than  to 
find  others  to  carry  on  the  Congress  work ;  for  politics  are  compara- 
tively a  paltry  affair,  and  tend  to  personal  demoralisation.  An  astute 
politician  would  serve  for  that  work,  while  a  sort  of  saint  is  needed 
for  the  first  named !  The  Hindus  are  disposed  to  give  a  most  filial 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  leaders  whom  they  respect  and 
-whom  they  think  love  them  and  their  country.  Let  us  try  to  find 
such. 

Mr.  Judge  thinks  the  future  centre  of  the  theosophical  movement 
ivill  be  America ;  it  may  be  so,  but  that  depends  upon  the  help  that 
comes  to  us  to  put  the  Indian  branch  of  the  general  movement  upon 
the  best  footing.  Let  us  wait  and  see.  We  have  just  met  two  almost 
irreparable  losses  in  the  untimely  deaths  of  Pandit  Bhashyacharya 
and  of  Charles  Francis  Powell,  my  beloved  American  colleague. 
Who  volunteers  to  step  into  the  vacant  places,  to  trample  upon 
self,  and  assume  the  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this 
unpaid  and  heart-trying  work  ? 

To  sum  up  the  Indian  situation  before  turning  our  thought 
elsewhere,  I  may  say  that  it  is  most  eucouraging  as  regards  the 
persistent  effect  of  our  associated  work  upon  the  patriotic 
seal  and  religious  bias  of  the  Indian  peoples,  and  as  to  its  tendency 
towards  a  coalescence  of  previously  disunited  castes  and  races. 
Tliis  tendency,  begun  by  us,  is  now  being  enormously  increased  by 
the  Gongpress  movement.  In  the  apathy  of  certain  Branches, 
for  example  those  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Poena,  etc.,  etc.,  is  shown 
tlie  effect  of  insufficient  leadership  :  which  evil  is  remediable 
and,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Indian  political  admin- 
istration, liable  to  be  remedied  at  any  given  moment.  It  is  as 
unsafe  to  predicate  the  collapse  of  our  movement  upon  the  momen- 
tary torpor  of  any  given  Branch  or  Branches,  as  it  is  to  count  upon 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  useful  activity  now  seen  in  others, 
"when  the  local  leader  or  leaders  may  tomorrow  be  ordered  away  to 
some  other  station  by  their  official  superiors^  leaving  no  worthy 
eabstitutes  behind* 

And  now  aa  regards  the  United  States  of  America  I  have  little  to 
cay  that  has  not  been  said.  When  the  Founders  left  New  York,  in 
Pecember  1878,  there  was  but  one  Theosophical  Society,  the 
original  body  out  of  which  every  branch  has  since  sprung.  There 
followed  several  years  of  inactivity,  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  centre 
to  India;  but  in  1883;  Mr»  Judge  and  some  others^  co-operating 
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With  Dr.  Bnck  and  Dr.  Coues,  bep^an-  a  new  era.  One  after  the 
other,  ten  Branches  sprang  up  under  the  direction  and  autbority  of 
a  Central  Committee,  called  the  Board  of  Control.  We  then  altered 
the  plan  and  formed  the  American  Section^  which  still  controls  our 
aifairs  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  great  ability  and  success.  By 
the  latest  returns  it  appears  that,  after  striking  off  four  which 
had  died  out,  we  now  hnve  80  active  Branches,  scattered  over 
the  whole  continent,  with  fresh  ones  iovmmt^.  The  sEio^ement  i» 
constantly  gaining  force  and  increasing  in  inftuence.  To  use  an 
expressive  Americanism,  Theosophy  has  ^'corne  to  stay^'  in  the* 
United  States.  To  stay  and  to  grow  ;  because  its  practical  ethics^ 
its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  human  equality  on  the  supers 
social  plane,  its  impregnable  theory  of  xaan^s  origin,  potentiali- 
ties and  destiny,  its  scientific  view  of  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  evil,  and  of  the  action  of  a  cosmic  law  of  Karma,  its  invigor- 
ating power  over  the  moral  nature,  and  its  perfect  harmony  with  the- 
theory  of  the  working  of  natural  law — combine  to  make  up  » 
scheme  of  life  and  thought  exactly  suited  to  the  American  character^ 
So  far  from  there  being  any  likelihood  of  the  nrovement  dying  out 
in  the  United  States,  the  probability  seems  much  greater  that  the- 
present  leaders  will  soon  find  themselves,  like  the  fabled  Phaaton, 
ran  away  with  by  their  team  of  blooded  coursers.  It  takes  a  rary 
strong  personality  to  drive  for  any  long  time  the  chariot  of  Ameri- 
can  thought. 

As  regards  Europe,  the  most  active  centre  of  the  Tbeosophieal 
movement  is  Londou,  where  the  ground  was  prepared  by  Mr* 
Sinnett  and  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  and  where  Madame  Blavatsky's 
ardent  spirit  is  battling  against  her  physical  infirmities ;  like  a 
lion  flinging  himself  against  the  bars  of  bis  cage.   Carp  as  a  preja« 
diced  public  may  about  her  indiosyncracies  or  shortcomings,  nobody 
can  deny  that  in  actual  vigour  of  intellect,  persistence  of  purpose, 
exhaustlessness  of  resources  and  of  enthusiasm,  and  capacity  for 
sustained  literary  labour,  she  is  ahead  and  shoulders  above  all 
competitors.     She  has  also  a  unique  faculty  of  winning,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  enthusiastic  devotidn  of  helpers*    This  faculty,  which 
we  formerly  saw  filling  Adyar  with  Hindu  and  European  colleagues, 
has  now  gathered  about  her  at  London  a  band  of  men  and  women, 
educated  and  intellectual,  and  some  of  aristocratic  social  rank,  who 
nre  causing  the  press  of  Great  Britain  to  teem  with  discussions  of 
the  questions  which  specially  interest  ourselves.    The  unselfieh 
devotion  of  Countess  Wachtmeister  and  Messrs,  Meade  and  Waker 
Old,  of  the  faithful  Keightleys  and  several  others,   is  beyond 
all  praise.    The  accession  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Burrows  has  given  us  two  precious  allies  and  quadrupled   the 
chances  of  oar  Theoaophical  movement  penetrating  to  the  bottom 
of  British  social  strata.  After  enjoying  the  opportunity  of  afriendljr 
relation  with  the  lady  in  question  extending  over  Beveral  months^ 
I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  not  even  the  conversion  of  Mr; 
8innett  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  old  Simla  and  Allahabad  days,  had 
a  more  important  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  our  Society  than  hers 
is  likely  to  have  now*    It  is  materialism,  not  any  combination  or 
£onspir9^y  of  Chmtian  bigoto  or  schemeriS;  that  iias  been  the 
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frreat<»9t  obstacle  for  ns  to  overcome ;  and  Mrs.  Be^ant^  formerly 
the  beloved  apostle  of  that  school  of  thought  in  Great  Britain,  is 
best  fitted  to  untie  its  cunningest  knots  of  sophistry  and  pseudo 
^science. 

The  British  Section,  which  was  formed  in  1888,  has  recently 
been  reorgnnised,  with  Revised  Rules,  and  has  begun  work  in  dead 
tamest.  One  result  of  the  London  energy,  particularly  of  Madame 
Wachtmeister's  personal  zeal,  is  the  creation  of  active  nuclei  at 
the  Hague  (Holland)  and  Stockholm  (Sweden).  Over  seventy  of 
the  best  people  ia  the  Swedish  capital  are  already  registered  as 
members  of  our  local  branch,  and  our  publications  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  book-marts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  interesting 
report  of  the  Swedish  Theosophical  Society  will  be  separately 
printed. 

A  branch  has  existed  at  the  Hague  since  1881,  but  the  death  of 
its  Founder,  the  late  Captain  Adelberth  de  Bourbon,  checked  ita 
•career  until  lately,  when  a  friend  of  Madame  Wachtmeister'a 
revived  and  greatly  increased  the  local  interest,  and  there  is  now 
the  prospect  of  a  large  and  useful  Branch. 

Late  reports  from  Paris  give  us  the  impression  that  activity 
prevails  in  the  Hermes  Lodge  as  well  as  outsidn  that  body.  The 
movement  is  not  confining  itself  to  our  Eastern  lines,  but  running 
also  in  tiie  grooves  of  Egyptian,  Christian  and  Masonic  esotericism. 
We  ha^e  no  fewer  than  three  Magazines  publishing  by  our 
members*  viz..  La  Revue  Theosophique,  of  Countess  D'Adh6mar 
and  Madame  Blavatsky ;  L'Aurore,  of  the  Duchesse  de  Pomar  ; 
and  L^ Initiation,  of  M.  Encausse.  Other  colleagues  contribute  to 
the  Magazines  and  Journals  of  France. 

The  Vienna  Lodge  continues  its  usefal  labors,  aiming,  as  it  has 
from  the  first,  to  encourage  its  members  to  put  their  spiritual 
ideals  into  the  practice  of  daily  life. 

Dr.  Barbieri  d'Introini,  formerlv  King's  Physician  at  Mandalay, 
has,  with  a  group  of  sympathetic  iriends,  formed  a  branch  at  Milan 
(Italy)  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  translations  of 
the  Buddhist  Catechism  aud  other  of  our  works  have  been  made  into 
the  Italian  language* 

'J*he  Branches  at  Corfu  and  Odessa  are  inactive  from  natural 
caioaee,  such  as  deaths  of  members  and  changes  of  residence,  while 
these  of  Brisbane  (Australia)  and  Queenstown  (South  Africa)  are 
virtually  extinct  for  similar  reasons.  The  recent  revolution  in  the 
Island  of  Hayti  (West  Indies)  has,  I  fear,  finished  ofE  the  group 
the  Bishop  of  Hayti  was  engaged  in  getting  together,  and  that  in 
New  Zealand  is  much  crippled  by  the  removal  of  our  dear  friend 
Mr.  Sturdy  to  England.  Yet,  despite  these  several  misadventures^ 
the  reading  of  theosophical  literature  and  discussion  of  theoso* 
phical  topics  was  never^  so  active  as  now,  the  world  over. 

Advices  within  the  past  fortnight  from  Japan  encourage  the  be- 
lief that  my  tour  of  last  year  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  producing 
remarkable  results.  It  appears  that  all  that  was  needed  was  that 
somebody  should  touch  the  heart  and  conscience  of  that  grand 
nation  to  quicken  into  life  its  old  love  and  reverence  for  Buddhism. 
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As  for  CeyloD,  I  raay  say  that  the  force  of  onr  movement  was 
never  so  great  or  so  increasing  as  it  is  now.  Eleven  new  Branches 
have  been  formed  within  the  past  year^  our  vernacular  semi- weekly 
organ^  the  Sandaresa,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  circulation,  our  Eng- 
lish one^  the  Buddhist,  more  than  holds  its  owli^  the  Women's  Edu- 
cation Society  has  enrolled  80O  Sinhalese  lady  members,  our  English 
High  Schools  at  Colombo  and  Kandy  have  each  nearly  200  boy 
scholars,  a  girls'  school  has  been  opened  by  the  W.  E.  S.,  at  Wella- 
watte,  about  80  other  schools  in  other  localities  have  been  placed 
under  our  management,  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists  of  Trincomalee 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  Island,  are  working  together  in  full 
fraternal  reciprocityi  the  Ceylon  Section  of  the  General  Coun- 
« cil  has  been  formed  and  is  now  at  work.  Many  shortcomings 
and  defects  are  chargeable  to  the  Sinhalese,  but  to  me,  who  have 
worked  with  them  since  1880,  all  the  facts  above  enumerated  seem 
full  of  bright  promise  for  the  future.  The  unfaltering  sympathy 
and  aid  of  Sumangala  Maha  There  make  this  promise  all  the  more 
cheering. 

The  unanswerable  logic  of  statistics  will  prove  whether  or  not  the 
views  above  expressed  as  to  the  geneial  outlook  of  the  Society's 
interests  are  too  optimistic.  With  the  single  exception  of  1883,  when 
I  was  breaking  new  ground  all  over  India,  more  Branches  {2^)  were 
formed  in  1839  than  in  uny  one  year  before.  .Commencing  with 
1876,  the  yearly  increment  has  been  as  follows :  1,  0,  £,  7, 
16,  24,  42,  11,  17,  15,  22,  21  and  29,  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1889,  we  had  issued  207  charters ;  and,  deducting  eleven  officially 
extinguished,  we  had  a  total  of  197  living  charters  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  A  process  of  weeding  out  is  going  on,  but  appearances 
indicate  that  at  least  as  many  new  Branches  will  be  annually  en- 
rolled as  will  suffice  to  fill  the  gaps  thus  made.  I  am  making  some 
important  changes  at  the  Head-quarters  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  small  working  staff ;  and  have  been  greatly 
touched  by  the  home  greetings  that  have  poured  in  upon  me  from 
every  quarter  of  India  sinco  my  return  from  distant  wanderings. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  one  sentence,  I  affirm  that  throughout 
the  world  the  cause  is  prospering  wherever  there  are  self-helpful 
Branches  and  individual  members,  and  languishing  wherever  there 
are  not.  So  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  our  cycle,  for  so  has  it  ever 
been  with  every  cause  from  the  very  beginning  of  time. 

H.  S.  OLCOTT,  p.T.fc 
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A  TALK  WITH  SUMANGALA. 
Is  Southern  Buddhism  Matbrialistic  ? 

OP  all  the  suggestions  which  Theosophy  has  been  instrnmental 
in  impressing  on  public  attention,  there  are  few  of  moro 
momentous  import  than  that  which  accredits  every  great  world- 
religion  with  two  sides,  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric.  Needles^ 
here  to  advert  to  the  wealth  of  testimony  forthcoming  in  support 
of  these  happy  distinctions.  The  historic  fact  of  the  existence  of 
secret  lodges  and  hierarchies  of  Initiates  side  by  side  with  the 
prevalence  of  popular  legends  and  extravagances,  the  testimony  of 
pictograph,  symbol,  tradition,  and  lastly  thafc  of  the  cultured  occult- 
ist of  to-day,  unite  in  emphasising  this  truth.  Of  course  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  considerable  reservations  may  be 
necessary  when  we  seek  to  apply  this  principle  of  research  to  the 
case  of  any  specific  creed.  There  is,  for  instance,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  fair  proportion  of  human  religious  beliefs  are 
based  on  a  simple  nature  or  ghost*worship,  innocent  of  any  possible 
"occult"  colouring.  But  in  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of 
religious  thought  grouped  under  the  heads  of  Buddhism,  Brah- 
manism,  of  Zoroastrianism  and  even  Christianity,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  deeper  and  far  more  significant  clue.  It  is,  indeed,  hope- 
less to  account  for  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  mere  orioitia- 
TiON  of  all  the  great  types  of  belief  if  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
leading  part  played  by  the  custodians  of  the  Secret  Science  in 
the  arena  of  human  progress.  All  research  points  in  fact  to  the 
existence  of  an  Esoteric  Doctrine,  constituting  that  ''  unexplored 
remainder  of  theological  controversy^*  over  which  the  rationalists 
and  the  religionists  have  so  long  and  so  fiercely  fought.  And  it 
is  on  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  hope  of  an  eventual 
honourable  compromise  between  the  contending  parties  may  bo 
said  mainly  to  depend. 

Now  among  those  types  of  exoteric  creeds  which  have  most 
closely  approximated  to  what  some  of  us  hold  to  be  the  esoteric 
doctrine  or  "  Wisdom  Religion,"  Southern  Buddhism  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  impressive  than  the 
continual  insistence  of  the  Pitakas  on  that  basal  postulate  of  the 
occultists,  viz.,  a  Nirvana  attainable  by  the  "  Ego"  after  innumer- 
able "  descents"  into  physical  rebirth.  In  this  particular  respect 
its  claims  to  consideration  immeasurably  outweigh  those  of 
the  current  western  faiths  whose  faint  tincture  of  esoteric  lore— 
dimly  discoverable  amid  a  farrago  of  biblical  trash — scarcely 
repays  research.  But  despite  its  indubitably  vivid  esoteric  impress. 
Southern  Buddhism  easily  lends  itself  to  misapprehension  at  the 
hands  of  the  Western  critic.  On  the  one  hand,  we  note  the  too 
liasty  Theosophist  who  dubs  it  '  materialistic ;'  declaring  that  its 
modem  representatives  have  entirely  lost  the  key  to  its  inner 
meaning.  On  the  other,  we  confront  the  professional  Orientalist, 
a  worthy,  to  whom  the  bare  notion  of  "  esotericism"  is  repugnant, 
fathering  on  it  the  denial  of  a  soulj  Nirvanic  annihilation,  and 
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BO  forth."^  So  prevalent,  indeed,  are  opinions  of  this  sort  that  the 
expression  '^  materialism  of  the  Southern  Buddhistic  GhurM'  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  stock  household  phrase.  How  utterly  erroneous 
is  this  popular  ascription  of  materialism  to  Sumangala  and  his 
school,  will  be  speedily  made  apparent. 

During  our  recent  stay  in  Ceylon,  Col.  Olcott  arranged  for  a 
discussion  between  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Sumangala  and  myself  with 
a  view  to  eliciting  some  definite  pronouncements  on  the  leading 
issues  of  the  case.  Though  fully  conscious  ourselves  of  the 
absurdity  of  classing  under  the  head  of  materialism  a  system  which 
not  only  inculcates  the  anti-materialist  idea  of  Reincarnation,  but 
admits  the  reality  of  "  gods,"  "  devas,"  mystic  knowledge,  powers 
attainable  by  Dhyana,  &c.,  &c.,  we  were  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  a  savour  of  modern  rationalism.  In  view  moreover  of  the 
assertions  of  those  Orientalists  who  have  so  kindly  consented  to 
interpret  Buddhism  for  the  Buddhists,  we  had  grounds  for  antici- 
pating as  our  fare  a  maximum  of  '^  exotericism''  and  a  minimum  of 
*'  esotericism."  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  potent  seigniors 
referred  to  had  hurled  at  our  heads  their  vast  experience,  gleaned 
in  arm-chairs  at  home,  and  blai^dly  dispelled  the  illusion  that 
Buddhism  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  had  aught  in  common  ? 
Animated,  however,  by  a  lingering  suspicion  that  possibly  a 
High  Priest  of  Buddhism  might  be  the  right  person  to  apply  to 
after  all,  we  sallied  forth  one  sunny  afternoon  on  heckling  designs 
intent  to  the  Oriental  College,  and  before  long  found  ourselves 
ensconced  in  the  roomy  Library  of  that  useful  structure.  There,  in 
addition  to  the  High  Prjest,  was  to  be  seen  his  Sub-Principal, 
Hiyeyentaduwe  Devamitta  There,  together  with  a  few  yellow-robed 
monks.  Mr.  L.  Comeille  Wijesinha,  Government  translator  of  the 
"Mahawansa,"  accompanied  us  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter. 
This  gentleman's  complete  mastery  of  English  and  Sinhalese  served 
US  in  excellent  stead,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
highly  successful  isi^ue  of  the  discussion  was  in  great  part  due 
to  his  singularly  able  mediation. 

In  opening  the  discussion  I  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res  by 
broaching  the  subject  of  "  First  Principles."  Did  Southern  Bud- 
dhism admit  a  duality  of  spirit  and  matter  as  the  essential  ground- 
work of  cosmic  evolution  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  consciousness 
to  its  physical  basis — the  time-honoured  problem  known  in  the 
West  as  the  '  relation  of  psychosis  to  neurosis  V  The  elucidation 
of  these  points  involved  a  very  complex  and  lengthy  treatment 
which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  mar  our  metaphysical  joust,  but 
finally  drew  the  following  purely  esoteric  and  radically  anti-mate- 
rialist admissions  from  Sumangala  Maha  Thero  :-— 

There  are  two  co-existent  but  mutually  dependent  principles 

*  Outside  the  Orientalist  world  proper,  there  are  many  unbiassed  European  free- 
thinkers who  labour  under  a  similar  delusion,  probably  owing  to  their  want  of 
ability  to  penetrate  the  intricacies  and  ▼ermioulations  of  Eastern  metaphysics.  I 
find  for  instance  a  passage  in  the  Appendix  to  BtLohner'B  "  Force  and  Matter," 
where  the  teaching  of  (Gautama  is  described  as  initiating  a  "  remsrkable 
atheistic  and  materialistio  religion"  !  !  Bchopenhaner  himself  fell  into  the  error  of 
regarding  the  Nirvana  as  the  absolute  annihilation  of  subjectirity,  and  thus  ritiated 
an  important  portion  of  his  borrowings  from  Eastern  thought* 
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underlying  cosmic  evolution.  The  first  is  NAMA,  wliicli  may  be 
said  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  concept  "  Spirit,"  that 
is  to  say^  to  a  formless  subjective  reality  which  both  transcends^ 
and  yet  lies  at  the  root  of^  consciousness.  Nama  is,  in  fine,  the 
impersonal  Spirit  of  the  universe,  while  Rupa  denotes  the  objective 
basis  whence  spring  the  varied  differentiations  of  matter.  Con- 
sciousness or  Thought  {vinndna)  supervenes  when  a  ray  of  Nama  is 
conditioned  in  a  material  basis.  There  is  thus  no  consciousness 
possible  without  Nama  and  Rupa  co-operating — the  former  as 
the  source  of  the  ray  which  becomes  conscious,  the  latter  as  the 
vehicle  in  wbich  ths^  process  of  becoming  is  alone  possible.  An 
excellent  illustration  was  then  furnished  us  by  the  High  Priest, 
who  compared  this  relation  of  vinn&na  to  rupa  with  that  subsisting 
between  a  crew  and  their  vessel.  Though  the  crew  [vinndna] 
direct  and  control  the  vessel  [rupa] ,  they  could  not  be  carried 
along  or  even  exist  as  a  crew  in  its  absence.  Its  existence  renders 
possible  their  aggregation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their 
directing  it.  Similarly  vinn&na  ^informs'  rupa,  but  is  itself  only 
possible  through  rupa.  The  bearing  of  these  admissions  on  the 
esoteric  view  of  the  relations  between  the  '^  Logos,"  or  Purusha, 
and  Mulaprakriti — the  dual  facets  of  the  one  Absolute  Reality,  is 
too  apparent  to  call  for  comment.  Furthermore  the  attitude  taken 
up  with  regard  to  the  foundation  and  conditions  of  consciousness  is 
especially  worthy  of  note ;  constituting  as  it  does  the  only  thinkable 
reconciliation  of  current  physiological  psychology  in  Europe  with 
the  spiritual  philosophies  of  the  East,  and  embodying  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  suggestive  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  best 
schools  of  German  metaphysics.  It  is  now  warmly  championed, 
though  under  a  slightly  different  aspect,  by  Edward  von  Hartmann 
in  his  popular  ''  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious."  Von  Hartmann 
pictures  the  Absolute  as  bringing  the  per  se  "  unconscious  subject- 
ivity" of  the  "  Idea"  to  individual  consciousness  in  certain  of  the 
atom-aggregates  which  it  has  evolved  on  the  objective  side  of  its 
manifestation.  And  if  objection  is  raised  to  von  Hartmann  on  the 
score  of  the  speculative  imaginings  with  which  he  has  sought  to 
deck  his  pessimistic  creed,  there  remain  distinguished  writers  in 
the  sphere  of  positive  psychology  who  have  been  forced  into  a  very 
similar  line  of  hypothesis.  Witness,  in  this  connection,  one  of  tha 
leading  English  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Romanes^  F.  R.  S., 
the  author  of  that  justly  celebrated  work  '^  Mental  Evolution  in 
Man."  In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "  The  World  as  an  Eject'* 
(Contemporary  Beview,  July,  1886),  he  argues  for  the  reality  of  a 
World  Soul  whose  '^ level  of  psychical  perfection  maybe  higher  than 
what  we  know  as  personality."  In  accordance  with  this  line  of 
thought,  he  further  remarks  that  "  if  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
all  things  is  psychical,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Cosmos  becomes  a 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious*  only  because  it  is  a  Philosophy  of 
thsSvperconscioiis"  In  citing  these  interesting  parallelisms  I  am, 
of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  ontological  stand-points 
occupied  bylthese  diverse  schools  conflict  in  no  doubtfulfashion.  The 
esoteric  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  teachings  appear  to  me  to  empha- 
size the  immanence  of  doalism  iu  the  stream  of  Cosiuic  phenomeiuw 
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The  speculations  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  rest^  on  the  other  hand^ 
on  a  pantheistic  idealism ;  while  the  pantheistic  creed  of  von  Hart- 
mann  embraces  a  transcendental  realism  and  inculcates  a  Cosmic 
dualism  based  on  his  ascription  to  the  Absolute  of  the  two  attributes 
of  Will  and  Idea.  Romanes  again  oscillates  between  an  attachment 
to  materialistic  Monism  in  psychology^  and  the  scarcely  consistent 
desire  to  resolve  all  natural  phenomena  into  a  flux  of  veiled  psychical 
processes.  But  those  who  aim  at  detecting  similarity  in  difference 
will  not  fail  to  note  their  very  important  agreement  anent  a 
recognition  of  the  transcendental  impersonal  subjectivity  which 
finds  its  conditioned  expression  in  our  present  individual  consci- 
ousness. I  lay  greatstress  on  this  point  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  religious  philosophy  of  the  future.  It  stirs  up,  moreover,  a 
whole  hornet's  nest  of  attendant  questions,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  I  hope  shortly  to  return  at  considerable  length. 

Nama  and  Rupa  having  been  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
inevitable  question  of  Nirvana — that  pendant  of  all  Buddhist  con- 
troversies alike— came  up  for  discussion.  On  this  moot  issue  w© 
found  ourselves,  like  Milton's  dilettanti  demon  philosophers  in  HeU— 

*•  In  wandering  mazes  lost : — " 
the  cause  of  which  deadlock  was  subsequently  apparent  when,  in 
answer  to  a  not  too  premature  inquiry,  the  High  Priest  expressed 
his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  thought  do  not  apply  to 
the  problem.  The  Brahmanical  idea  of  the  absorption  of  the  ego 
into  the  Universal  Spirit  was,  however,  he  declared,  fallacious,  as 
any  such  coalescence  involved  the  idea,  of  Cause  and  Effect  obtaining 
in  Nirvana — a  state  pre-eminently  asanhatha,  that  is  to  say,  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  Causality.  He  then  proceeded  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  consciousness,  whether  personal  or  that  of 
coalesced  Dhyanic  entities,  in  Nirvana ;  rejecting  the  most  rarefied 
notion  of  the  survival  of  any  consciously  acquired  memories  in  that 
state.  Subsequently,  however,  he  gave  the  lie  to  the  annihilation* 
ists  by  admitting  that  this  state  was  comprehensible  to  the 
intuition  of  the  Arhat  who  has  attained  to  the  4th  degree  of 
Dhyana  or  mystic  development,  and  furthermore  that  the  "  true 
self,''  i.  e.,  the  transcendental  subject — about  which  anon — ^actually 
entered  Nirvana.  The  obscurity  in  which  this  avowal  was  veiled 
might  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  him,  the  refined 

Shase  assumed  by  the  Ego  on  the  confines  of  Nirvana  cannot  be 
escribed  as  one  of  either  consciousness  or  unconsciousness ;  the 
problem  as  to  its  condition  being  thus  altogether  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  research.  Ordinary  empirical  thought 
works  piecemeal  by  establishing  unreal  relations  between  ideas,  and 
is  hence  incompetent  to  seize  upon  the  mystery. 

Touching  on  the  modes  of  "  meditation,"  he  specified  two  main 
divisions — Samartha,  the  attenuation  of  passion  by  reflection,  and 
Vidarsana,  the  attaining  of  sapemormal  wisdom  by  reflection ;  each 
of  which  embraced  twenty  aspects.  Buddhism,  be  it  under- 
stood, does  not  trouble  itself  much  about  Yidarsana,  subordinate 
ing  as  it  does  all  aims  whatever  to  the  supreme  straggle  towards 
freeing  the  ego  from  the  misery  of  life  by  the  eradication  of  all 
desire  and  passion,  En  passant  it  ijs  as  well  ta  note  that  the  wisdem 
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Streaming  in  upon  consciousness  through  the  portals  of  Vidarsana 
was  stated  to  be  of  an  order  transcending  the  purely  empirical 
knowledge  which  constitutes  the  content  of  Vinn&na.  It  is  inde- 
pendent of  sensations  and  only  to  be  described  as  clairvoyant  and 
immediate  realisation. 

Questioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  world-purpose,  both  the 
High  Priest  and  his  Vice-Principal  replied  that  the  resort  to  design 
was  superfluous ;  objective  nature  being  no  more  than  the  necessary 
succession  of  phenomena.  Further  queries  elicited  the  remark 
that  causation  from  the  immaterial  or  subjective  to  the  material  or 
objective  is^  so  far  as  regards  the  human  body^  an  established  fact. 
Is  it  not,  indeed^  implied  in  the  bare  statement  of  the  law  of  Karma^ 
one  aspect  of  which  ascribes  to  the  re-forming  skandhas  of  a  past 
birth  a  positive  modifying  influence  on  the  infant  brain  ?  Un  doubt* 
edly.  Given,  however,  the  actuality  of  a  causation  from  subject  to 
object  in  the  case  of  the  microcosm  man,  are  we  to  deny  the  fact  of  a 
similar  causation  from  the  World  Spirit  (Nama)  to  the  "  universal 
Rapa'^  or  objective  Nature  ?  Analogy  brands  this  limitation  as 
arbitrary.  It  cannot,  moreover,  be  contended  by  the  Southern  Bud- 
dhist leaders  that  the  world-process  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  stereo- 
typed through  the  eternities,  for  they  also  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
sltemating  Maha-manvantaras  and  Maha-pralayas.  Obviously,  dur- 
ing the  re-objectivation  of  Matter  after  a  Great  Pralaya,  there  would 
exist  every  scope  for  the  origination  of  a  new  (or  modification  of 
the  old)  cosmic  order  by  the  clairvoyant  ideation  of  Nama.  Under 
any  supposition  it  appears  strange  first  to  posit  Nama  and  then  to 
deny  it  all  share  in  the  world-process,  save  that  of  furnishing  the 
raw  material  of  consciousness.  Subsequently,  be  it  stated,  Sam- 
angala  did  go  so  far  as  to  admit  to  Colonel  Olcott  the  possibility  of 
the  aggregate  subjective  Karma  of  one  Manvantara  re-acting  oa 
and  modifying  the  "tendencies''  of  its  successor.  Why  not  go 
farther  and  accept  the  esoteric  teaching  en  bloc  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  feared  that  any  such  move  might  prove  open  to 
misconception,  owing  to  the  absurd  old  Christian  fashion  of  run- 
ning the  "  design''  argument  as  a  prop  to  the  idea  of  a  "  personal 
designer."  The  bare  reference  to  the  already  mentioned  work  of 
von  Hartmann,  a  philosopher  who  lays  the  strongest  emphasis  on 
the  teleological  ordering  of  phenomena  while  emptying  the  vials 
of  his  satire  on  the  head  of  Theism,  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  any 
snch  illusion.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  connection  between  the  two 
positions. 

In  all  probability  (as,  indeed,  our  respected  host  seemed  to  inti- 
mate) the  esoteric  Buddhist  priesthood  has  as  yet  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  this  and  kindred  questions  anent  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  things.  Gautama  himself  declared  that  all  such 
inquiries  were  profitless,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  his  vividly 
practical  philosophy  they  undoubtedly  are.  The  complexities  of 
human,  not  of  Cosmic  Karma,  rivet  the  attention  of  his  followers. 
Altogether  students  of  esoteric  lore  can  well  afford  to  ''  bide  a 
wee"  before  expecting  to  hear  the  last  word  of  Southern  Buddhism 
on  this  issue.  Intellectual  negociations  ought  not  to  commence 
with  an  ultimatum,  * 
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A  curious  side  light  was  thrown  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
'^  Secret  Doctrine"  by  some  stray  utterances  apropos  of  the  prime- 
val races.  The  first  men,  whose  "  Egos" — if  the  term  is,  Buddhisti- 
cally  speakings  permissible — descended  into  rebirth  from  the 
Brahma  lokas,  were  stated  to  be  ethereal,  of  great  stature,  and 
free  from  the  physiological  necessities  consequent  on  the  possession 
of  an  alimentary  canal.  Originally,  they  were  highly  spiritual  and 
enjoyed  a  lengthy  term  of  life,  abandoning  themselves,  consequent 
on  the  gradual  loss  of  their  primal  longevity,  to  those  varied 
passions  which  constitute  the  bete  noire  of  all  respectable  moralists. 
Intellect  slowly  became  prominent  as  the  flame  of  clairvoyant 
spirituality  commenced  to  flicker,  and  has  now  attained  its  maxi- 
mum degree  of  splendour  coincidently  with  the  present  almost 
total  obscuration  of  the  higher  consciousness. 

What  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  concession, 
accrued  to  us  from  the  results  of  the  ensuing  relay  of  questions. 
Was  there  any  ground  for  believing  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Higher  Self*  or  "  Transcendental  Subject"  met  with  an  express 
recognition  in  Southern  Buddhism  ?  I  say  '^  express,"  because  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  whole  theory  of  Dhyana  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  four  skhandas  {vedand,  sahna,  gankhdrd,  and  vinnana) 
do  not  exhaust  the  totality  of  our  inner  subjective  nature — that 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  unexplored  domain  of  the  soul  corresponding  to 
what  is  treated  of  in  theosophical  literature  as  the  Buddhi.  How^ 
otherwise,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Sakyamnni  himself  is 
said  to  have  received  "  illumination/*  to  have  penetrated  by  a  clair- 
voyant wisdom  into  the  veriest  arcana  of  being,  and  to  have 
recovered  the  memories  of  those  multitudinous  prenatal  experi- 
ences which  had  chequered  his  path  up  to  Buddhahood  ?  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  bare  storing  away  of  such  memo- 
ries if  the  fluctuating  mass  of  ideas  and  feelings  summarised  as 
the  "  four  skandhas"  represent  the  spiritual  side  of  man  in  its 
entirety  ?  How,  again,  are  we  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  rebirths 
in  the  absence  of  a  Higher  or  transcendental  Sielf  as  a  back  ground 
to  these  skandhas,  a  sort  of  permanent  basis  in  which  the  potenti- 
ality of  their  re-combination  in  some  future  birth  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  inhere  ?  It  is  because  they  have  failed  to  detect  the 
traces  of  the  Higher  Self  doctrine  in  Buddhism,  that  the  Oriental- 
ists have  not  unnaturally  come  to  regard  the  whole  law  of  Karma 
as  a  poetical  and  "  airy  nothing."  Rhys  Davids,  in  the  course  of 
his  interesting  and  eloquent  work  on  Buddhism,  furnishes  a  typical 
instance  of  this  blundering.  Confronted  with  the  uncompromis- 
ing teaching  of  Buddha  to  the  effect  that  personality,  i.  e.,  the 
conditioned  terrestrial  subjectivity  of  man,  is  illusive  and  wiUiout 
permanent  ground  in  reality,  and  lacking  the  true  key  to  its  inter- 
pretation, he  very  naturally  fails  to  view  aright  what  he  terms 
the  '^  stately  bridge  which  Buddhism  has  tried  to  build  over  the 
river  of  the  mysteries  and  sorrows  of  life."  Hence  we  find  him 
alluding  in  feeling  language  to  the  '^many  despairing  earnest 
hearts"  who  have  **  been  charmed,  or  awed  perhaps,  by  the  delicate 
or  noble  beauty  of  some  of  the  several  stones  of  which  the  arch  is 
})uilt ;  they  have  seen  that  the  whole  rests  upou  a  more  or  less  solid 
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fonndation  of  fact ;  that  on  one  side  of  the  key-stone  is  the  necessity 
of  justice,  on  the  other  the  law  of  causality.  But  they  have  failed  to 
see  that  the  very  key-stone  itself,  the  link  between  one  life  and 
another,  is  a  mere  word — this  wonderful  hypothesis^this  airy  noth- 
ing, the  imaginary  cause  beyond  the  reach  of  Reason — the  individua- 
lized and  individualizing  force  of  Karma/' — (^wddfewm,  pp.  105-6.) 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  criticism  in 
the  event  of  a  rejection  by  Buddhism  of  the  aforesaid  doctrine  of 
a  Transcendental  Subject.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  I  was  able  to  extract  from  the  High  Priest  the 
admission  (a)  of  the  reality  of  this  overshadowing  Soul  or  ''  True 
Self,"  never  realisable  under  the  forms  of  the  empirical  conscious- 
ness, {h)  of  its  capacity  to  retain  and  store  away  the  aroma  of  the 
experiences  gleaned  in  incarnation,  (c)  of  its  direct  manifestation 
as  intuitive  wisdom  in  the  higher  states  of  Dhyana,  and  (d)  of  its 
ultimate  passage  into  Nirvana  on  the  breakup  of  the  groups  of 
causally  conditioned  skandhas.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  while 
the  Southern  Church  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  metaphysical 
niceties  after  the  systematic  fashion  of  the  Esoteric  Doctrine,  it 
embodies  nevertheless  the  vital  truth  at  issue.  If  any  one  con- 
clusion of  modem  psychology  rests  on  a  sound  basis,  it  is  that 
which  affirms  the  content  of  experience  to  be  drawn  from  sensa- 
tions, and  to  develop  simply  by  their  association.  Now  Buddhism 
may  accept  this  position  without  much  demur — the  derivation  by 
its  Pounder  of  mental  states  from  Phassa  (contact)  being  itself  a 
complete  recognition  of  sensationalism, — ^but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  link  this  belief  on  to  the  concept  of  a  Permanent  Transcen- 
dental Self  if  it  is  concerned  to  preserve  the  theory  of  Karma 
from  attacks.  This  position,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  practi- 
cally conceded  by  Sumangala.  How  clear  a  light  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  supplementary  doctrine  is  calculated  to  throw  on  many 
obscure  passages  in  the  Pitakas,  more  especially  on  the  celebra- 
ted verse  regarding  the  "Maker  of  the  Tabernacle,^'  in  the 
Dhammapada^  the  Orientalist  would  do  well  to  determine  for 
himself. 

Apropos  of  the  Karmic  problem  involved  in  animal  suffering,  the 
High  Priest  contended  that  the  infliction  of  pain  by  a  morally 
irresponsible  creature  carried  with  it  a  future  retributive  effect. 
Causation  is^  in  fact,  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  matters  not  whether 
any  specific  ^^  eviF'  thought  or  deed  of  a  creature  is  traceable  to 
ignorance,  impulse  or  deliberate  intention,  a  painful  consequence 
either  in  the  present  or  a  future  birth  must  ensue.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  degree  of  the  Karmic  suffering  entail- 
ed by  a  vicious  act  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  original  dis- 
turbance set  up  in  the  Skandhas — a  disturbance  immeasurably 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  man  tkan  in  that  of  some  mere  animal 
automaton,  such  as  a  tiger  or  snake.  Nevertl^eless,  this  necessary 
reservation  does  not  materially  affect  the  contention.  After  all,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  flame  will  bum  the  body  of  an 
incautious  innocent  child  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  conscious- 
ly heroic  Mutius«    It  is  sihiply  an  instance  of  the  inexorable  rule 
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of  Cause  and  Effect,  tempered,  as  always,  by  the  subsequent  com- 
pensatory action  of  the  Karmic  scales. 

Further  conversation  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  various  other 
parallelisms  between  exoteric  Buddhism  and  the  Esoteric  Doctrine. 
Among  such,  mention  was  made  of  the  existence  of  several  strata 
of  matter  tenanted  by  appropriate  organisms  and  characterised  by 
distinctive  natural  forces  ;  of  sakwalas,  or  groups  of  worlds,  answer- 
ing to  the  general  notion  of  planetary  chains ;  of  the  acquiescence 
of  Buddhism  in  the  so-called  Firemist  Doctrine  of  astronomy — 
subjects  all  replete  with  interest,  but  perhaps  rather  difficult  to 
exploit  in  the  course  of  a  two  or  three  hours'  chat.  However, 
having  secured  so  fine  a  booty  already,  we  were  content  to  leave 
the  remaining   philosophical  .ideas    of   our  venerable  host    un- 

Sillaged.  So,  after  heartily  thanking  him,  the  Vice  Principal,  and 
[r.  Wijeyesinha  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness,  we  turned  our  steps 
homeward.  And  if  our  faces  wore  a  look  of  unwonted  hilarity  that 
evening,  was  there  not  ample  justification  for  our  optimism?  During 
those  few  hours  we  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  data  to 
demolish  for  ever  and  for  aye,  the  absurdly  rotten  indictments 
brought  against  Southern  Buddhism.  We  had  seen  the  accusations 
of  Materialism  and  Nihilism  crumble  away  before  our  gaze,  as 
surely  as  ever  did  the  spectre  castle  of  King  Arthur  in  Sir  W, 
Scott's  "  Bridal  of  Triermain"  to  that  of  its  would-be  tenants.  We 
had  recognised  that  the  religion,  or  rather  philosophy,  underlying 
Sinhalese  Buddhism,  is  one  of  an  essentially  spiritual  character,  the 
bare  formulation  of  which  would  send  typical  European  materialists 
and  nihilists,  such  as  Biichner  and  Eenouvier,  into  a  fit*  A  further 
series  of  searching  questions  as  to  the  esoteric  teaching  of  the 
Vissvddhi  Magga  and  Abidharmma  has  now  been  submitted  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  when  the  results  of  this  analysis  put  in 
an  appearance,  it  will  be  possible  to  elaborate  with  more  precision 
of  detail  the  principles  touched  upon  in  the  above-recorded  con- 
versation. 

E.  Douglas  Fawcext. 


A  CLERICAL  BOOBY-TRAP. 

THE  Editor  of  the  Christian  College  Magazine  is  much  to  be 
pitied.  He  laid  a  nice  little  trap  for  Madawe  Blavatsky  five 
years  ago,  and  she  refused  to  walk  into  it.  He  has  kept  it  ready  for 
her  ever  since,  and  now  he  complains  that  she  is  still  unfeeling  enough 
to  avoid  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  feared  that  on  the  contrary  she 
simply  smiles  at  the  Reverend  gentleman  in  reply  to  his  grim 
invitations  to  submit  herself  to  legal  vivisection  for  his  amusement. 
It  shows  a  curiously  constituted  mind  on  the  part  of  this  ^'Man  of 
God''  to  dream  for  one  instant  that  by  reiterated  insult,  however 
disgraceful  and  contemptible,  he  will  provoke  our  respected  Oorres- 

E ending  Secretary  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
is  Christian  College  Inquisition.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
both  she  and  her  advisers  are  firmly  persuaded  that  anything 
ftpproachiog  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  pointy  at  issue  in  a  Court  of  L^w 
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would  be  absolutely  imposi^ible  under  the  circumstances;  and 
although  Madame  Blavatsky^  herself,  as  all  her  friends  know,  would 
have  dearly  liked  to  publicly  face  the  wretched  woman  upon 
nrhosesole  testimony  tne  Missionaries  have  built  themselves  so 
commodious  a  palace  of  slander^-'and,  in  fact,  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  from  doing  so— still  her  advisers  preferred  and  still  prefer 
tliat  she  should  leave  the  little  Christian  bonfire  before  that  palace 
door  to  die  flickering  out,  instead  of  volunteering  to  furnish  the 
only  element  wanting  to  make  an  aiUO'dct^fe  after  the  fine  old 
pattern  of  the  dergy  in  all  ages. 

As  we  saidi  the  Editor  of  the  Ch^nstian  College  Magazine  is 
much  to  be  pitied.  He  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  energy*  and  possibly  much  money,  in  preparinghis  case  f 
and  the  amount  of  malice^  hatred  and  uncharitableness  which  he  has 
expended  over  it  must  have  been  a  heavy  drain  even  upon  his 
extensive  resources.  That  all  this  should  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  little  circle  of  readers  of  his  magazine  is  enough 
to  make  any  zealous  missionary  feel  somewhat  unamiable. 

But  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  another  and  more  painful  reason  also. 
The  world  discredits  his  story — it  does  not  believe  what  he  says. 

Had  it  believed  his  story ^  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  our  Society  now  ?  For  five  years  every  clerical,  organ, 
every  sensation-loving  or  slander-mong^ering  newspaper  and  perio- 
dical has  reiterated  his  charges  of  fraud  against  Madame  Blavat* 
sky.  There  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  the  whole  *'  religious'' 
ivorld  that  is  not  now  aware  of  the  fact  that  Madame  Coulomb  saya 
that  Madame  Blavatsky  is  a  cheat,  and  that  the  Editor  of  the  OAm- 
iian  CoUege  Magazine  believes  what  Madame  Coulomb  says^  These 
charges  have  been  treated  with  contempt  by  that  lady  and  by  the 
Theusophical  Society,  or^  as  he  puts  it/^  have  never  been  disproved/' 
and  during  thes^e  five  years  the  Society  has  grown  and  grown  and 
^rown,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  has  put  out  work  afb^  work,-work8 
which  prove  her^  even  by  the  confession  of  her  enemies^  the  most 
learned  woman  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  of  this  century  : 
-while  Theosophy,  thanks  chiefly  to  her  wonderful  energy  and 
strenglh  of  character^  is  becoming  the  leading  intellectual,  aa  it  has 
already  become  the  leading  spiritual,  movement  of  the  times. 

Yes ;  in  sober  truth  and  reality  Madame  Blavatsky  ha8  met  this 
Padri's  charges  and  repelled  them.  Not,  indeed,  before  an  ignorant 
jury,  a  prejudiced  judge^  quibbling  and  unsernpulous  lawyers  with 
garbled  evidence,  suborned  witnesses,  and  a  body  of  laws  inap- 
plicable to  the  case ;  but  in  the  great  court  of  the  World's  opinion« 
a  court  in  which  the  jury  consists  of  the  enlightened  andfairminded, 
not  only  of  this  but  all  future  i^es,  and  whose  verdict  consists  in 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  accused  as  a  leader  of  thought 
and  a  teacher  of  truth.  The  rat)id  spread  of  Theosophy,  the 
isagerness  with  which  everything  that  conies  from  Madame  Bla« 
vatsky's  pen  is  devoured,  her  ever  £pK)wing  circle  of  devoted  per* 
sooal  friends,  are  proofs  positive  that  her  witnesses  are  beUered 
by  the  great  just  before  which  the  case  is  being  tried.  Fop  her 
vntnesses  are  her  life  and  her  works^  her  disinterested  sacrifice 
of   her   personality  to  the  cause  of  humanity^  her  insensibilitj 
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alike  to  insalt  and  to  flattery,  her  derotion  to  ber  Master ;  and  beside 
the  teRtunony  of  these  witnesses  the  aocnsations  of  a  thousand 
laalicionB  aad  ignorant  exHserrants^  were  they  even  a  thousand 
times  more  plaocdble,  would  be  as  so  many  feathers  in  the  balance. 
For  another  and  perhaps  even  more  painf  nl  reason  is  the  Editor  of 
the  Christifin  College  Magazine  to  be  pitied.  He  is  the  victim  of  a 
delusion  which  seems  to  be  becoming  a  fixed  idea,  that,  if  be  be  not 
warned  in  time,  may  end  in  softening  of  the  brain.  He  fancies  that 
the  scandal  he  was  once  instrumental  in  creating  has  actually  had 
the  desired  effect, — of  '^exposing''  Madame  Blavatsky,  silencing 
Theosophists,  and  killing  the  Theosophical  Society,  Liet  any  one 
read  what  the  poor  gentleman  says  on  that  score  in  the  Fobra- 
ary  number  of  his  Magasine,  and  then  look  around  him  at  the  ex- 
traordinary spread  of  Theosophy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
remember  the  '*  Besolation  of  Confidence  and  Thanks'^  passed  at 
the  Bombay  Convention  a  oonple  of  months  ago,  and  think  of  the 
victory  after  victory  Theosophy  is  gaining  in  the  world  of  thought. 
If  after  this  he  is  not  filled  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate  man,— 
why,  he  ought  to  be. 

For  yet  another  reason,  and  the  strongest  of  themall  is  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  College  Magazine  deserving  of  our  pity.  He  feels 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet  trembling,  and  sees  the  house  in  which  he 
lives  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  sees  the  leaders  of  thought  one  after 
another  deserting  his  exoteric  Christianity.  He  knows  that  the 
masses  are  following  those  leaders,  and  that  it  ie  becoming  cm  d^ 
euU  to  inveigle  either  the  educated  or  unedficated  into  church  as  it  is 
io  entice  Theosophists  into  court.  He  knows  that  he  is  on  the  losing 
aide.  He  knows  that  year  by  year  his  words  and  those  of  others 
like  him,  are  becoming  more  like  empty  sounds  for  the  multitHde, 
their  blessings  more  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  their  curses  the 
cause  of  greater  mirth.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  time, — of  a  few  decades*-- when  he  and  his  kind  wiu  be  aa 
ihoroaghly  discredited  and  despised  as  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
pagan  priests  were  in  the  days  of  the  Chnroh's  power.  He  knows 
all  that,  but,  bitterer  still,  he  knows  the  reason  ;  and  he  has  learned 
that  reason  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer, 
but  from  that  of  friends,  his  own  brothers  in  Christ;  for  there 
has  now  arisen  in  Christianity  a  body  of  men,  small  indeed  as  yet, 
but  powerful  in  intellect,  in  virtue  and  in  zeal,  who  have  sworn  to 
purge  their  religion  of  the  toads  and  scorpions  and  sloths  and 
monkeys  that  infest  tiie  great  mftosoleum  which  iiypoorites  have 
built  over  the  bones  of  Jesue  of  Itfasareth*— the  so^-oaUed  ^'Chrisiaan 
Chnrdu'' 

It  is  the  kflMDwhidg^  of  that  -reasw^  which  makes  the  clerteals  act 
like  madmen  ;  and  wieil  it  might.  Fcur  tiiey  kaow  that  reason  to 
be  that  <they  have  denied  and  betrayed  their  Master.  I>anied  him, 
not  momentarily  and  kj  word  of  nftooth,  aa  Peter  did,  hat  in  their 
acts  and  during  oenturiea.  Betrayed  him,  net  as  Jbdas  did,  with 
bitter  and  immediato  repentemoe,  but  with  the  braoen.  JudiffenDiiee 
of  conscious  hypocrisy.  13iey  know  that  they  and.  a  long  line  e£ 
predecessors  have  trampled  the  Sarmon  on  the  Mount  under  their 
leei^  and  have  broken  the  Gfolden  Rule  into  fragments  and  burned 
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it  as  au  offering  to  the  demon  of  hatred  and  craelty,  of  slander, 
malignity  and  lies.  They  know  all  this,  and  they  fnrthevknow 
that  retribativ<e  justice  is  knocking  at  their  door,  that  Karha  will 
soon  require  from  them  an  aooonnt  of  their  stewardship.  It  ifl  tbe 
ddspair  of  men  who  do  not  dare  to  look  their  jadge  in  the  faee 
that  makes  them  still  cling  to  the  ignoble  methods  that  served  them 
80  well  and  so  long.  It  is  sheer  desperation  that  makes  them  fire 
npon  those  who  briog  a  warrant  from  the  Kiog  for  their  arrest. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  set  a  trap  and  be  laughed  at  by  the  bird  yon 
want  to  cateh.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  expend  your  energies  in  the 
canae  of  the  Lord — even  if  it  be  the  Lord  of  Flies — and  meet  neither 
witk  result  nor  with  reward.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  imbecile.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  the  world 
writing  yon  down  a  malicious  slanderer.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  ''  rock"  on  which  yon  stand  is  but  day  after  all,  under- 
mined by  the  wa?es  of  a  rising  tide.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  in 
your  inmost  heart  that  you  have  betrayed  the  Master  yon  profess  to 
serve.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  hand  of  an  inexorable 
Karma  is  npon  you. — Therefore  we  pity — sincerely  pity — the  Editor 
of  the  Chriatian  College  Magmine,  and  pray  to  the  Powers  That  Be 
(o  aofiten  his  editorial  heart  and  harden  his  editorial  head  ! 

R.  H. 


EL0HI8TIC  TEACHINGS. 
V. 

PSYCHOWWICAL.— ThbOUOH    THE   HUHAK  TO  THE   DiVINB. 

[ContiwKjed  from  page  267.) 

THE  mind  of  man  is  seldom  satisfied  with  a  simple  survey  of 
his  surronndinga.  The  natural  objects  which  attract  his 
attention  soon  become  subjects  of  reflection  and  stimulants  to 
reaeon ;  the  ordinary  course  of  events  insensibly  guides  him  to  the 
perception  that  every  effect  depends  upon  an  antecedent  cause 
aad  is  produced  by  an  intermediate  process ;  and  this  perception 
gives  its  first  impulse  to  true  science,  whose  aim  is  the  discovery  of 
nnderljring  causes  through  the  processes  they  originate. 

From  this  beginning  advanced  thinkers  in  every  age  have  pro« 
ceeded  step  by  step,  widening  the  field  of  research  in  their  onward 
course,  until — aided  by  a  grsldaal  accumulation  of  facts,  stimulated 
by  an  increasing  skill  in  the  analysis  of  phenomena,  and  encouraged 
by  a  greater  experience  in  the  interpretation  of  results — ^they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  hidden  cause  of  all  muidt  be 
ultimately  reached.  But  their  progress  has  been  marked  by  the 
invariable  result  that  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  at  least  an 
approach  to  an  approximate  cause,  was  presently  resolved  into  a 
process,  the  primary  cause  of  all  still  eluding  investigation. 

Am^[ig8t  these  advanced  thinkers  the  Elohist  takes  an  excep- 
tional position  :  for,  while  others  were  seeking  for  their  actuating 
cause  in  the  produced  effects,  he,  as  the  result  of  careful  research 
and  close  and  accurate  reasonings  camQ  to  the  conclusion  that 
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this  was  not  to  be  son^ht  in  these^  but  rather  in  that  in  which  all 
Kved,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being — Space. 

To  him  space,  the  all*containing  uncontained,  was  not  a  mere 
expanse  in  which  all  were,  because  they  must  be  somewhere.  He 
could  not  view  it  as  a  simple  capacity  for  holding  what  was  pro* 
duced  or  placed  in  it.  To  him  it  was  boundless,  unmanifested 
Being — the  one  intellectually  perceptible  though  unintelligible 
because  inscrutable  and  incognizable  manifestation  of  the  therein 
hidden  and  thereby  veiled  source  of  manifested  Being.  Hence  he 
regarded  space  as  the  transparent  substance  of  this  Divine  source, 
as  the  vesture,  the  invisible  Body,  so  to  say,  of  the  otherwise 
unembodied. 

This  Body,  so  absolutely  without  determinate  limits,  distinguiak* 
able  parts  or  appreciable  qualities,  was  not,  according  to  his  view, 
without  organs.  To  him  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  organs  of 
this  boundless  Being-— the  organs  by  which  its  functional  life  was 
carried  on. 

These  organs  differed  from  the  organs  of  subordinate  or  mani- 
fested beings  in  that  they  were  detached  from  and  formed  no  pari 
of  the  Body  in  which  they  circulated.  They  were  in  it,  most 
certainly.  But  as  certainly  was  it  not  in  them.  They  were  not 
even  constituents  of  the  Body,  in  which  they  circulated  like  the 
cells  or  corpuscles  of  the  vitorlizing  fluids  of  organized  beings, 
though  their  function  was  in  Its  regard.  As  functioning  organs 
they  simply  carried  on  Its  functional  life.  But  this  functional 
life,  even  in  the  distinctive  details  of  its  workings,  had  a  dis- 
tinct relation  to  the  hidden  life,  of  which  it  was  in  reality  the 
foundation. 

The  functional  office  of  the  functioning  organs  of  Space  is,  like 
the  functional  office  of  the  functioning  organs  of  subordinate 
beings,  depurative  and  renovating  in  its  action.  It  bears  the  same 
relations  to  the  unknown  actualities  of  the  hidden  Hfe,  through  the 
vehicle  of  that  hidden  life.  Space,  that  organic  function  has  to  the 
activities  of  manifested  life  through  its  organized  and  animated 
bodies. 

The  observed  tendency  in  Space  is  to  the  condensation,  accumu- 
lation and  aggregation  of  the  elements  scattered  through  and 
floating  in  it.  These  are  products  of  the  incognizable  actualities 
of  the  hidden  life  of  Space, — of  the  life  hidden  in  and  concealed  by 
Space.  They  are  the  exhausted  elements  of  the  Divine  substance. 
Space,  consumed  through  these  actualities  in  the  regions  in  which 
tibey  are  actuated,  and  are  virtually  an  excretion  from  that  sub- 
stance :  and  they  are  gathered  together  by  its  circulating  organs, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  function- 
ing processes  of  manifested  life,  in  order,  by  the  functional  uses 
of  that  life,  to  be  renewed  or  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  uses  of 
the  actualities  of  the  hidden  life,  and  so  restored  to  the  Divine 
substance. 

The  obsOTved  tendency  in  organized  and  animated  bodies  is  to 
the  conversion  of  tissue  through  the  uses  of  life.  This  conversion 
sets  free  certain  elements  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  takes  place. 
These  elements  are  products  of  the  uses  of  actiye  life.  They  are 
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the  «xliaasted  or  devitalized  constituents  of  the  yitalized  tissues  of 
w}uA  they  had  previously  formed  a  part^  and  are  virtually  an 
excretion  from  those  tissues^  from  which  they  have  to  be  removed 
as  nosdouB  dements  :  from  which  they  are  physiologically  removed. 
Bat>  though  noxious  to  the  lives  of  their  functioning  producers, 
they  become  a  necessary  pabulum  to  vegetal  or  inaminate  orders 
of  being.  By  these  they  are  absorbed  and  assimilated  and  recon* 
fititutea  as  the  proper  nutriment  of  animated  bodies.  Through 
these  they  are  ultimately  restored  to  and  functionally  reappro* 
priated  by  the  animated  life  from  which  they  had  been  previously 
sent  forth* 

The  analogy  here  is  so  complete^  the  reasoning  from  it  so  con* 
elusive  and  incontrovertible^  that  it  seemed  to  the  Elohist  impossible 
that  the  functioning  universe  could  have  any  other  aim,  as  to  its 
common  function,  than  the  functional  renewal  and  restoration  of 
the  exhausted  elements  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is  circulating. 
To  him,  seeking  as  he  did  the  unknown  throngh  the  known,  actua* 
tion,  viewed  as  incognizable  action,  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  conversion  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  substance  in  which 
the  actuating  action  was  induced  or  by  the  mediation  of  which  it 
was  produced ;  and  as  this  conversion  of  these  elements  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  uses  and  caused  them  to  be  no  longer  constituents 
of  the  substance  in  which  they  were  reduced  to  me  condition  of 
forBgn  bodies,  their  removal  from  that  substance  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  its  normal  condition  might  be  maintained.  Now 
this  conversion  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  making  the 
previously  nnmanif ested  manifest.  But  this  was  a  manifestation  in 
the  lowest  order.  A  manifestation  which  rendered  it  imperative 
that  the  manifested  if  still  invisible  elements  should  be  removed 
from  the  substance  in  which  they  were  diffused.  And  this  reoewal, 
with  a  view  to  restoration  by  renovation  through  progressive  ad- 
vance in  state  or  condition,  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  functioning 
universe. 

Now  the  function  of  the  universe  under  this  view  was  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place  it  had  a  common  function,  which  comprised 
the  removal,  renewal  and  restoration  of  the  exhausted  elements  of 
space. 

On  to  this  a  proper  function  was  grafted — a  function  proper  to 
certain  of  the  heavenly  bodies— *a  function  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  Divine  human  from  a  proportion  of  the  renewing 
elements.  This  proper  function  was  to  the  Elohist  creative  in 
character,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  progressive  evolution,  the 
several  successive  phases  of  which  he  graphically  delineated  in 
their  consecutive  order  in  his  kosmogony.  Thus  evolution  was  to 
him  a  veritable  Creation. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  always  by  reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  that  just  as  the  incomplete  manifestation 
of  the  incomprehensible  organic  unity  of  the  Divine  in  space  was 
effected  by  a  multiplicity  of  detached  organs,  all  working  in 
harmony  together  and  so  producing  a  harmonious  whole,  so  would 
the  complete  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  divinized  in  the 
order  of  eYolutioa  be  comprohensible  iu  the  Diyine-homan — the 
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divinised  man  and  woman-— as  a  unity  in  mnltipHcity,  in  which 
ea<5fa  unit  would  be  a  personal  organ  of  the  One — ^that  One  other- 
wise stiU  remaining  incognisable  and  incomprehensible — ^the  hasv 
moniovs  working  of  these  nnits  as  a  whole  constituting  an  organic 
unity^  the  sole  comprehensible  unity  consistent  with  a  manifold 
multiplicity.  Hence  harmony,  or  unity  in  multiplicity,  was  to  him 
the  only  possible  memif ested  nnity. 

The  conception  of  a  xmiky  in  which  one  absorbed  all  thafc  all 
might  become  one  with  itself,  that  each  might  lose  its  own  one- 
ness— ^its  own  separate  existence  in  the  one-ness,  the  existence 
equivalent  to  non-existence  of  the  One :  might  lose  its  own  self,  as 
an  illusive  unreality,  in  the  self-hood  of  the  only  real  self,  the 
One--HX>uId  only  be  realised  by  him  as  the  loss,  the  annihilatioB  of 
the  all  for  the  gain,  the  reintegration,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
One:  for,  if  each  unit  disappears  in  the  one  unit,  if  each  ceases  to 
be  as  a  unit,  which  its  disappearance  under  the  conditions  stated 
demands,  that  disanpearance  must  be  complete  and  absolute — so 
complete  and  absolute  that  it  must  cease  to  exists  that  the  One 
may  be  alone  in  its  solitary  state.  The  unity  must  be  actual  and 
real,  not  aggregative  and  conditioned,  or  the  unity  of  the  One 
must  cease.  Hence  each  conscious  unit  in  losing  its  separatenesa 
must  lose  its  separate  consciousness  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
whole  would  cease  to  be  one — must  lose  its  power  of  enjoying  even 
the  simple  enjoyment  of  rest,  or  the  unity  of  enjoyment  would 
cease;  and  so  on  of  every  other  quality,  faculty  or  attribute. 
Nothing  of  the  absorbed  units  can  remain  in  i^e  separate  state  or 
the  unity  of  the  absorbing  unit,  of  the  s(ditary  One  would  cease  in 
the  aggregation  thus  con^ituted. 

But,  though  nothing  of  the  all  remains  in  the  separate  state,  the 
whole  of  the  all  is  included  in  the  One,  is  added  to  the  one,  is  a 
part  of,  or  one  with  the  one.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of  the  all 
has  become  the  gain  of  the  One— the  whole  has  been  sacrificed  to, 
has  been  consumed  by  the  One.  Now  what  is  this  but  the  apotheo- 
sis of  selfishness  f  For  if  all  become  one  with  the  One,  in  the  One, 
80  as  to  be  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  it,  in  what  does  this 
absorbtion  differ  from  the  annihilation  of  the  all  by  the  One  for 
the  ffood  of  the  One, — ^for  its  own  self-seeking  endis  and  selfish 
gainf 

Moreover,  kosmologically  speaking,  the  One,  in  virtue  of  its 
isolation  by  the  absorbtion  and  annihilation  of  the  all,  is  itself 
annihilated  or  reduced  to  nothingness :  for  the  manifested  universe 
would  cease  to  be  were  it  dissolved  into  invisible  Space — ^the  mani- 
fested effect  would  be  lost  in  its  manifesting  cause  and,  with  it, 
become  unknowable  with  an  unknowableness  indistinguishable 
from  nothingness.  That  is  to  say,  the  inquirer  in  his  search  for 
the  cause  of  the  known  ends  by  reducing  all  to  the  unknowable 
state  of  its  unknown  cause  while  professing,  by  returning  it  to  the 
unknown  state,  to  identify  it  with  that  cause. 

Bui  80  to  identify  it  is  to  admit  the  absoltUe  failure  cf  an  inquiry 
which  leaves  the  inquirer  face  to  face  with  a  manifested  universe 
whose  cause  remains  as  profound  a  mystery  as  it  has  been  from  the 
begirming^ 
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Nor  does  he  draw  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  unre- 
flectingly calling  the  first  cause  '^  The  Absolute/'  in  oontrftst  with 
which  all  else  is  relative,  though  he  may  thus  speciously  veil  this 
failure  even  from  himself  and  so  conceal  his  own  ignorance  ;  for 
the  so-called  absolute  csmnot  avoid  being  relative  to  that  which  is 
necessarily  relative  to  itself,  seeing  that  no  effect  can  be  without 
relation  to  its  cause.  To  be  absolute  it  must  reduce  all  to  its  own 
state — ^a  state  which  then  could  only  be  described  as  an  absolute 
void. 

Avoiding  this  fallacy,  preserved  from  the  mistake,  the  Elohist 
was  led,  during  his  search  for  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  things  in  his  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  life^ 
to  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  his  kosmogony.  In  this  he  demon- 
strated that,  admitting  the  existence  of  certain  subtle  and  gross 
elements  diffused  in  space,  and  admitting  th^t  these  were  gathered 
together  and  functionally  acted  upon  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
reasonable  conclusion  was  that  in  the  earth  to  which  his  investi- 
gations were  practically  limited,  these,  by  mutual  interaction  under 
control,  gradually  individualized  the  subtle  element  and  progres- 
sively endowed  it  with  consciousness,  perception  and  inteili^noe 
tlurough  the  instrumentality  of  the  life  uses  of  successive  living 
embodiments  of  the  subtle  in  the  gross,  by  which  it  (the  s«btle) 
was  progressively  advanced  from  lower  to  higher  states  until,  in  its 
hmnan  incarnation,  it  gained  a  transient  personality.  This,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  hypothesis  On  which  he  based  his  teachings. 

Thus  to  the  Elohist  man  was  an  embodiment,  an  incarnation  of 
this  developed  subtle  element,  known  later  as  Spirit. 

But  the  Elohist  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  per- 
sonality thus  gained  was  doomed  to  an  ultimate  dissolution.  So 
to  believe  would  have  been,  according  to  his  view,  to  declare  that 
the  development  of  life  in  the  manifested  universe  was  meaning- 
less— to  admit  that  his  inquiry  was  a  work  of  superero^tion. 
He  saw  that  to  give  its  due  significance  to  such  an  evolution  its 

S recess  must  be  carried  further,  the  needed  extension  being  con- 
acted  on  the  same  lines. 

The  development  of  the  body  has  so  far  been  the  instrumentality, 
the  developed  body  the  vehicle  of  the  developing  spirit. 

Through  the  body  the  spirit  gains  that  relative  stability  on 
which  its  individui&ty  ana  personality  depend,-~for  the  one 
physical  characteristic  of  ispirit,  as  spirit,  is  instability. 

But  the  stability  it  has  so  far  gained,  even  in  its  human 
personality,  is  fleeting.  To  gain  a  relatively  persistent  stability  it 
has  itself  to  become  a  vehicku  It  has  to  become  a  vehicle  to  that 
which  is  imparted  to  it  fuctionally  during  its  human  embodiment, 
that  carrymg  this  something  with  it,  in  the  closest  ;anioii  with 
itself,  on  its  final  separation  from  its  human  body  bjr  death/ it  may 
be  enabled  to  retain  its  personality  as  the  divinised  humaii  on 
entering  the  fionl-statei  and  ,6p  become  a  ^uly  C(>nstitiited  orgmot 
the  hitherto  unknown  1|)ut  then,  to  ,and  through  it,  xoawested 
active  IKvine  life.  And  it  was  by  viewing  the  closing  stages  of 
terrestrial  eyolution  in  this  light  that  the  Mohist  came  to  the  con* 
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elusion  that  man  was  a  matrix  in  which,  if  the  individnal  so  lived 
as  to  induce  this  change^  the  human  sonl  was  created. 

Thus^  according  to  the  Elohistic  teachings  the  life  of  man  was  an 
opportunity.  In  it  a  choice  was  insensibly  set  before  him.  By  it 
a  divine  possibility  was  placed  within  his  reach.  Through  the  uses 
he  made  of  it  was  this  possibility  to  be  realized.  But  it  only  could 
be  realized  by  his  so  using  his  passing:  earthly  life  as  to  be  fitted 
at  death  for  that  phase  of  the  Divine  Life  for  which  the  terrestrial 
life  should  be  a  preparation ;  and  this  divine  possibility  was  placed 
before  him  only  as  a  possibility^  and  without  any  conscioosnesa 
thereof  on  his  part^  that  each  human  spirit  might  be  free  to  act  as 
it  desired  in  the  fleshy  and  so  pass  at  death  to  the  state  it  had  prac- 
tically chosen  by  the  uses  it  had  made  of  its  incarnation. 

Under  such  conditions  only  could  all  be  endowed  with  free  wiH*-* 
with  the  power  of  doing  as  they  liked  on  e4rth^  and  the  certainty 
that  absolute  justice  would  be  rendered  to  tbem  in  the  fruition  (^ 
their  successive  embodiments :  for  the  conversion  of  spirit  into  soul 
was  a  functional  conversion  and  could  only  take  place  in  those 
whose  course  of  life  placed  them  and  kept  them  in  baruKxiy  witk 
the  creative  design. 

This  was  necessary  to  bring  all  its  phases  into  unison,  for  the 
terrestrial  evolution  had  been  selective  from  the  outset,  and  there- 
fore could  not  but  be  selective  throughout — ^final  substantiation  or 
dissolution  and  resolution  into  their  ultimate  elements  being  reserv- 
ed for  those  who  failed  to  reach  the  Divine  order.  But,  just  as 
elemental  spirit  had  required  many  embodiments  in  a  progressively 
advancing  series  to  gain  individualization  and  personification, 
passing  through  the  elemental  to  the  inorganic,  through  the  in- 
organic to  the  organic,  through  the  organic  to  the  animal,  and 
through  the  animal  to  the  human,  so  does  evolved  spirit  require 
many  incarnations  to  enable  it  to  produce  the  Divine  from  and 
through  the  human. 

In  the  course  of  this  divinizing  process,  the  evolving  soul  has 
to  pass  successively  through  every  type  of  humanity,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  that  it  may  have  full  opportunity  of  learning 
the  value  of  the  divine  attributes  and  practically  making  them  its 
own,  assimilating  them,  incarnating  them,  so  to  say,  in  itself,  that 
the  intent  of  incarnation  may  be  fulfilled^  its  aim  attained^  its  end 
reached^  and  the  Divine  evolution  thus  completed* 

The  creative  design,  as  the  intent  of  the  proper  function  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — ^to  which  its  carrying  out  has  been  committed 
(which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  conmton  function 
of  those  bodies) — ^has  been  accomplished  from  the  outset  by  the- 
passage  of  evolving  spirit  through  successive  embodiments  to  the 
human,  and  then  through  successive  incarnations,  as  evolving  soul^ 
to  the  Divine. 

The  functionm^  organs  of  the  Divine  are  the  initiating  and 
promoting  agents  here. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  evolution  and  bringing  it  to  its  due 
conclusion  is  their  proper  function,  their  common  function  bein^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  Divine  substance^  Space;  in  its  normsu 
fitate. 
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In  the  exercise  of  their  common  f  unctidH  they  induce  an  inter- 
action^ under  suitable  conditions^  between  the  subtle  and  gross 
elements  extended  from  the  Divine  substknce  by^the  unknown 
process  of  the  hidden  lif e^  carried  on  therein^  after  gathering 
them  up  and  appropriating  them  to  the  tised  for  which  they  are 
required^  by  which  they  are  prepared  for  rdstoifation  to  that  sub- 
stance and  then  given  back  to  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  proper  function^  comprised  in  and  con- 
Btitnting  the  uses  of  their  common  function^  they  induce  a  changpe 
in  the  evolving  spirit,  which  results  in  itis  conversion  into  the  ht^inan 
soul  as  the  divinized  humanity. 

The  divinized  human  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  Q^od.  It 
is  not  Grod.  It  is  simply,  viewed  as  a  whole>  the  group  of  detached 
organs  through  which  the  divine  attributes  gain  then*  expression. 
But  though  not  God,  they  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  IHvine 
Being  whose  organs  they  are^  as  the  media  through  wlbich  it  acts. 
They  are  the  active  organs  of  the  hidden  Divine  Life^^f  the 
Divine  Life  to  be  manifested  through  them,  just  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  Hxe  passive  or  functioning  organs  of  that  life;  and  the 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  one  is  a  sure  guide  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  expectancies  of  the  other.  The  through  the 
human  to  the  Divine  now,  will  be  the  Divine  through  the  human 
then — ^Grod  acting  as  man  that  man  may  be  as  God. 

This  teaching  was  wholly  repugnant  to  the  Jehovist.  The  idea 
that  the  manifested  universe  was  at  once  created  and  creative, 
that  the  terrestrial  was  an  evolved  life,  that  moji  was  a  created 
bemg,  was  intolerable  to  him.  This  hypothesis  was  based  on  the 
view  that  man,  with  Grod,  had  no  beginning.  That  he  was  one  with 
God  in  the  unmanif est^  state,  and  that  in  the  manifested  state 
Ood  was  one  with  him,  was  hidden  in  him. 

In  accordance  with  this,  hypothesis  he  held  that  the  incarnation 
of  the  Spirit  iu  man  so  far  fi^m  being  a  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  flesh,  was  the  hiding  of  the  ever  concealed,  the  never  to  be 
revealed  God. 

This  conception  appears  to  have  been  that,  owing  to  the  infinity 
and  inscrutableness  of  Deity  and  its  being  void  of  all  attributes, 
the  existence  of  Grod  was  indistinguishable  from  non-existence. 

Starting  from  this  condition  he  taught  that,  partially  aroused 
from  this  torpor,  this  semblance  of  non-existence,  God,  as  the 
heaveftly  man,  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  so  to  say,  gradually 
agsnmed  the  appearance  of  existence,  clothing  the  Divine  self  in 
illusive  forms  in  a  universe  of  illusions. 

In  these  forms  the  inner  or  heavenly  man  resumed  his  seemingly 
non-existent  state,  and  the  animated  forms  in  which  he  was  con- 
cealed, owing  to  their  own  illusory  character  and  the  illusive 
nature  of  their  surroundings,  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  within 
them ;  and  because  of  this  ignorance  and  their  own  grossness  and 
impurity,  subjected  it  to  all  sorts  of  abasements. 

Thinking  their  own  illusive  existence  to  be  real,  they  lost  sight 
of  the  only  reality,  because  to  them  it  was  indistinguishable  from 
non-existence :  and  thus  perpetuated  the  reign  of  illusion. 
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Their  ignorance  of  the  presence  in  themselves — hence  ignorance 
•—was  the  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  dominion  of  illusion  in 
each^  80  that  the  way  of  escape  for  the  imprisoned  deity  from  the 
vile  durance  of  its  illusive  veil  was  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
self,  of  its  own  Divine  nature — recognizing  which  they  would,  each 
and  all,  be  freed  from  the  illusions  of  manifested  existence  and, 
reunited  with  the  higher  self,  the  heavenly  man,  lose  themselves 
once  more  in  the  seeming  non-existence  from  which  they  had  been 
delusively  separated. 

The  basis  of  this  doctrine  is  the  view  that  God  is  boundless  in 
his  nature  and,  because  inscrutable  in  his  boundlessness,  has  neither 
consciousness,  desire,  thought,  intention  nor  will,  since  these  would 
be  practical  limitations  to  his  boundlessness. 

Its  aim  is  the  subversion  of  nature  by  inducing  the  severance  of 
all  natural  ties,  the  subduing  of  all  natural  inclinations,  and  the 
overcoming  of  all  natural  demands. 

Its  theory  of  illusion  is  designed  to  supersede  and  do  away  with 
the  natural  idea  of  a  created  universe. 

An  asserted  antagonism  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible, 
combined  with  the  resolve  at  all  costs  to  place  the  invisible  above 
the  visible  lies  at  its  root. 

Hence  the  singular  conception,  drawn  from  the  reason  of  unrea- 
son, of  an  unreal  that  seems  to  be  real,  which  has  to  be  transformed 
into  a  real  which  seems  to  be  unreal. 

Thus  in  manifested  life  a  non-existence  which  simulates  exist- 
ence is  believed  to  be  possible,  and  in  un  manifested  life  an  exist- 
ence which  is  accounted  as  non-existence. 

This  dissembling  results  from  the  endeavour  to  place  the  spirit- 
ual above  the  natural  in  the  Divine  order,  and  so  supersede  and 
exclude  the  view  that  the  manifested  is  a  functioning  universe. 

And  yet  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that,  because  Deity  is  bound- 
less in  its  nature,  inscrutable  and  incognizable,  it  has  neither 
consciousness,  desire,  intention,  thought  nor  will,  and  is,  therefore, 
as  a  practical  nullity,  incapable  of  conscious  or  volitional  action, 
while  claiming  that  the  manifested  universe  (whether  an  actuality 
or  merely  a  kaleidoscopic  phan  tasmagoria)  did  not  always  exist, 
unquestionably  indicates  that  its  production  or  creation  was  a 
functional  act,  for  a  first  cause  so  defined  could  only  functionally 
produce  or  create. 

Henry  Pratt,  m.  d. 
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A   CHAT  ON  THE  ROOF. 
(Continvsd  from  page  121.^  , 

PROFESSOR  PANTOUFLE  (a  visitor  to  Madras,  with  an 
iniroduction  to  Eastun) : — I  confess  that  I  find  much  in  your 
Theosophy  which  pleases  me ;  not  the  new  part^  I  mast  say,  about 
double-sexed  human  beings  who  hatched  out  of  eggs ;  or  men  of 
160  feet  high  and  loosely  put  together — whatever  that  may  mean, — 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  old  ideas  with  which  I  have  long  been  fami- 
liar as  Eastern  theories,  but  of  which  I  have  never  until  lately 
seriously  contemplated  the  possible  truth. 

Herman  : — Such  as  ? 

Pbof.  P  : — ^Well^  such  as  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincar- 
nation. 

Eastun  : — It  is  a  singular  thing  how  differently  the  same 
teaching  strikes  the  mind  according  as  it  is  put  forward  as  being 
a  curious  and  interesting  error  or  as  a  truth.  Boys  at  school, 
for  instance,  learn  all  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and 
goddesses,  but  that  does  not  convert  them  into  little  heathens. 
Still,  the  very  same  stories  about  those  Divinities  made  ardent 
beUevers  in  them  2,000  years  ago. 

Babu  X : — ^And  our  children  in  the  missionary  schools  and  so- 
called  ''Christian  Colleges^'  learn  Christianity  in  just  the  same 
way, — with  very  little  greater  chance  of  their  taking  to  it  seriously. 

Peof.  p.: — ^But  surely  the  missionaries  don't  present  it  in — 

Babu  X : — Oh,  they  are  serious  enough  about  it ;  but  the  boys  are 
taught  at  home  to  put  no  faith  in  what  the  missionaries  say. 

HsBXAN  .—And  the  missionaries,  in  revenge,  do  their  best  to 
undermine  the  children's  faith  in  their  own  religion ;  and  then 
everyone  turns  up  his  eyes  and  laments  the  decline  of  ''  spiritual- 
ity,'' and  concludes  that  young  India  is  becoming  materialistic, 
because  it  is  learning  that  water  boils  at  212  degrees  Farenheit, 
and  that  '  salt  is  nothing  but  sodium  chloride.' 

Miss  Pannikin: — But,  Professor,  what  do  you  believe  in?  I  am 
Bare  I  don't  know  how  you  learned  men  can  find  anything  to  believe 
in,  for  you  know  all  the  objections  to  everything  ! 

Pbop.  p.  : — My  dear  young  lady,  if  you  ask  me  seriously,  I  answer 
that  I  know  but  little  and  can  think  but  feebly  ;  still  the  more  I 
learn  and  think,  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  pin  my  faith  to  any 
system  either  of  religion  or  philosophy.  We  all  make  guesses  at 
the  riddles  of  existence,  but  who  is  to  tell  us  if  our  guesses  are 
right  ?  And  until  we  have  that  information  is  not  one  guess  about 
as  valuable  as  another  ? 

Westun  : — We  can  verify  our  guesses  to  some  extent. 

Prof.  P. : — ^You  guess  "  Reincarnation  and  Karma,"  can  you  verify 
those  guesses  ?  Would  not  satisfactory  verijicaiion  for  you  be 
irresistible  independent  proof  for  others,  which  would  force  every- 
one to  believe  in  those  things  ? 

Westun: — If  observation  shows  that  the  recurrence  of  periods 
of  activity  followed  by  periods  of  repose  is  a  universal  law  in  every 
department  of  nature,  it  strikes  me  that  the  onus  probandi  falls 
on  those  who  would  mako  Man  an  exception  to  that  rule.    As  to 
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'^  Karma/'  it  is  oar  old  friend  Cause-and-Effect  extended  to  other 
planes  of  being. 

Miss  Pannikin  : — ^When  I  was  at  school  we  took  our  exercises  to 
the  Schoolmistress  to  see  if  they  were  rights  or  we  looked  at  the 
*^  Answers''  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Why  cannot  we  do  somethingf 
of  that  kind  in  this  instance  ? 

Hebman  : — ^Because  we  haye  found  out  that  the  Answers  at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  wrong  in  some  things^  Miss  Pannikin,  and  we 
very  naturally  have  come  to  doubt  them  in  others. 

Peop.  p.  : — ^I  fear  we  have  got  up(Hi  rather  difficult  ground  now,— 
difficulty  that  is  to  say,  for  us  to  understand  each  other  upon,  even 
with  the  strongest  wish  to  do  so.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  several  Theosophists  and  I  see  very  clearly  that  although 
they  disbelieve  in  the  correctness  of  the  old  "  Answers  at  the  end 
of  the  book,"  they  have  substituted  in  their  place  other  Answers  of 
their  own,  which,  for  anyone  not  a  Theosophist  already,  have  the 
same  fatal  defect  as  the  old  ones, — they  are  only  somebody  else's 
guesses. 

Eastun  : — ^But  they  are  authoritative, — for  us  at  least. 

Peof.  p.  : — ^That  ia  just  it.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  like,  your 
Secret  Doctrine  is  for  you  a  revelation.  If  anyone  refuses  to 
accept  it  he  is  not  a  Theosophist ;  if  he  does  accept  it  I  cannot  see 
in  what  he  differs  from  any  sectarian.  He  does,  not,  cannot,  seri'* 
ously  question  the  truth  of  his  doctrines;  all  he  can  do  is  to 
endeavour  to  interpret  them  correctly  and  understand  them  rightly. 
Of  course,  like  others  who  have  found.  ^^  The  Truth,"  he  rejoices^ 
and  desires  to  make  his  neighbours,  share  his  joy. 

Bastun  : — ^I  fancy  you  were  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  parti- 
cular Theosophists  you  happen  to  have  come  across.  Of  coarse 
there  are  some  in  our  Socie^  as  there  are  everywhere  who  can  no 
more  get  along  without  an  authority  than  the  ivy  could  grow  skyward 
without  a  support,  but  these  are  people  who  bring  into  Theosophy 
the  mental  habits  of  religions.  One  of  our  most  frequently  repeat^ 
ed  declarations  is  that  Theosophy  demands  no  belief  unless  the 
reason  is  satisfied, — ^nothing  on  blind  faith. 

Panmt : — It  is  curious  to  me  to  listen  to  your  reasonings 

gentlemen,  because  it  shows  me  once  more  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  Westei^n  mind  experiences  in  dealing  with  these^  sub* 
jects.  You  Westerners  are  novices  in  metaphysics.  Tour  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  but  now  arriving  at  the  position  which 
the  Hindu  intellect  attained  thousands  of  years  ago*  The  Pro- 
fessor's contention  is  that  we  cannot  trust  the  ''  Answers  at  the  end 
of  the  book.''  It  may  be  that  those  in  his  book  are  mere  guesses,, 
but  we  (2a  trust  the  Answers  at  the  end  of  ours,  and  assert  that 
they  are  not  guesses  at  all. 

Prop.  P.:— That  is  just  what  I  say,— -you  regard  them  as 
revelations. 

Pandit  ■  ; — Not  quite  in  your  sense  of  that  word,  Th^ 
are  revelations  in  the  sense  that  a  modern  science  text-book 
is  a  revelation  to  an  ignorant  schoolboy.  The  difference, 
between  us  arises  from  this,  that  you  deny  that  any  one  can  do 
more  than  guess  at  what  you  can  only  guess  at.    This  to  us  is  as. 
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if  a  plongliinaii  asserted  that  no  one  could  tell  him  whether  his 
guess  at  the  square  roots  of  144  was  correct.  He  guesses  21 
perhaps^  and  sees  "  12'^  in  the  end  of  the  book^  and  as  this  does 
not  agree  with  his  guess  he  contemptuously  throws  the  work  away, 
declaring  that  the  writer  knew  as  lifctle  of  mathematics  as  he 
does,  and  like  himself  only  made  guesses ;  and  that  since,  as  the 
Professor  says,  ''one  guess  is  as  valuable  as  another,"  21  is  quite 
as  good  a  square  root  for  144  as  12  is. 

Hebman  :— -You  do  the  ploughman  a  slight  injustice.  Pandit ;  he 
is  a  little  more  reasonable  than  that ;  for  would  he  not  be  willing  to 
allow  that  his  "  theory^^  of  the  square  root  of  144  is  merely  a 
''working  hypothesis,"  provided  always  that  you  consented  to 
regard  the  answer  "  12"  in  the  same  light, — ^whicb,  of  course,  is 
eminently  fair,  from  his  point  of  view  7 

Miss  Pinhole  {Miss  Panmhin^a  aunt.) : — I  think  it  is  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  that  has  said,  "  We  must  believe  in  someihing" 

HxBiCAN :-— An  eminently  philosophical  remark.  Miss  Pinhole, 
and  withall  quite  professional. 

Miss  Pinhole: — ^Yes  indeed;  Mr.  Spurgeon  sometimes  says 
extremely  good  things. 

Mnter  IL  B.  B.,  and  P.  S*  B.,  fthey  salaam  and  take  aeais), 

Mb.  Plantagenet  Smith-Brown  (who  came  with  Professor  P.)  :— 
I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  hear  the  gentleman  who  was 
speaking  a  moment  ago  express  his  views  further  regarding  reve** 
lation. 

Pandit  : — Me  ?  Oh,  it  is  simple  enough,  but  they  are  not  my 

views  in  particular ;  in  one  form  or  another  ^ey  are  pretty  general 
in  the  East.  We  regard  all  inspiration  as  essentially  of  the  nature 
of ''  tea<!hing."  You  regard  it  as  of  the  nature  of  commands,  or  of 
laws  laid  down.  Teaching  has  to  be  understood*  Commands  have 
to  be  obeyed.  A  teacher  explains  and  gives  reasons.  A  com- 
mander does  neither,  but,  instead,  punishes  disobedience.  I  think 
it  is  simple  enough. 

Pbof.  p.  :~But  who  is  the  "  teacher  ?" 

Panpft  ■; — Those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  have  by  this 

time  climbed  to  higher  rungs  on  the  ladder. 

Peop.  p.  : — But,  my  dear  Sir,  where  is  your  ladder?  Have  Jacob's 
effects  been  put  up  at  auction  F 

One  of  the  Stapp: — ^Progressive  development.  The  absence 
of '' a  ladder,*'  and  of  climbers  on  it  far  above  our  level,  would 
imply  an  arrest  in  a  universal  process  in  Nature ;  and,  as  Herman 
said  a  minute  ago  of  Beincamation,  the  onvs  probandi  should  there- 
fore fall  on  those  who  would  make  Man  exception  to  the  law. 

Mb.  p.  S~B.  : — Are  we  to  understand  that  your  teachers  are 
"theMahatmas"? 

Pandit  : — '^Mahatmas,"  if  you  like  the  name,  but  without 

the  particularizing  "  the.'*  We  generally  call  them  Eishis.  Great 
fiouls,  who  are  in  a  state  far  superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  common 
humanity,  and  whose  knowledge  amounts  to  wisdom. 

Peof.  p.: — ^Where  do  they  get  their  knowledge?  From  others 
still  higher  on  the  ladder  ? 
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Pandit :— Necessarily  so,  to  a  great  extent ;  but,  like  us, 

they  learn  by  experience,  observation  and  experiment. 

Mr.  p.  S-B. : — May  I  ask,  what  guarantee  have  you  that  they 
are  right, — conceding  their  existence  for  argument's  sake  ? 

Pandit : — There  cannot  be  any  absolute  guarantee  for  us  in 

our  present  state  of  consciousness  concerning  things  that  transcend 
it.  If  you  cannot  grasp  the  problem,  how  can  you  expect  to  under- 
stand the  solution  ?  The  probability  that  they  are  right  is  always 
in  its  nature  the  same  as  the  probability  that  the  teacher  knows 
more  than  his  pupil.  Those  who  teach  us  are  necessarily  the 
nearest  to  us  in  understanding, — those,  namely,  who  have  advanced 
a  few  rungs  up  the  ladder,  and  who  find  themselves  in  the  same 
relation  to  others  who  are  still  higher  as  we  are  to  them.  The  series 
must  necessarily  be  indefinite.  We  know  but  little  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  but  between  us  mortals  and  "  the  Logos" — the  first 
emanation  from  the  Divine — there  are  certainly  many  steps,  which  . 
the  popular  theology  leaves  out,  making  the  gods  themselves  in- 
carnate occasionally  in  order  to  reform  the  world. 

Peop.  p.  : — ^You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  but  after  all  it  seems  to 
me  that  whether  your  revelation  comes  at  first  hand  fi*om  the 
'font  of  wisdom  or  through  a  descending  series  of  transnutters, 
what  I  said  at  the  outset  holds  good.  You  Theosophists  are  no 
longer  searchers  after  truth  "  wherever  it  may  be  found,"  as  your 
own  writers  profess;  but  persons  who  have  found  the  Truth  and 
need  search  for  it  no  more.  You  are  no  longer  free  to  examine 
your  own  doctrines  except  to  satisfy  yourselves  of  their  truth ; 
your  or  neighbour's  doctrines  except  to  show  up  their  falsity. 

Hebuan: — My  dear  Sir,  would  you  say  that  the  miner  pros- 
pecting for  gold,  who  had  succeeded  in  locating  the  quartz  reef  he 
was  searching  for,  had  ceased  to  be  a  seeker  after  gold  ?  Far 
from  it,  I  think.  It  is  then  that  his  real  task  as  a  miner  begins* 
I  can  candidly  say  that  I  am  as  little  inclined  now  to  fancy  I  have 
arrived  at  Truth  as  I  was  before  I  ever  heard  of  Theosophy.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I  have  located  the  gold-beaming  reef  into 
which  others  who  have  gone  before  have  sunk  deep  shafts  and  drawn 
out  fortunes.  If  we  pay  the  price,  we  may  descend  to  the  stra- 
tum where  the  gold  is  by  means  of  the  old  i^af  ts  which  these  meu 
have  made. 

Kastun  : — ^You  might  carry  that  simile  further,  and  say  that  I 

just  as  the  same  reef  runs  under  your  neighbours  "  claims,'*  so  the  j 

same  truths  underlie  all  religious  and  phUosophical  speculations.  j 

Westun  : — Yes,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  say  that  what-  | 

ever  there  is  of  truth  in  any  or  every  philosophy  or  religion,  mu9i 
have  come  from  the  one  underlying  Truth,  and  must  bo  found  iu 
Theosophy, 

Mrs.  Tamarind  :— Just  as  all  the  gold  must  have  come  from  the 
quartz  reef. 

Westun  : — Exactly,  Mrs.  Tamarind,  it  could  not  have  come 
from  any  other  formation — from  the  granite  or  the  sandstone,  or 
the  trap. 

Mr.  P.  S-R. : — It  is  curious  that  Professor  Pantouflc  and  I  were 
remarking  the  otlicr  day  at  tho  caves  of  Elephunta  that  the  appa- 
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rent  truth  of  any  doctrine  may  perhaps  depend  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  our  own  brains,  or  intellects,  or  consciousness.  The 
recurrence  of  the  same  legends  and  symbols  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
places  seems  to  show  that ; — the  Gross  for  instance,  or  the  conception 
of  Father,  Mother,  Child.  This  idea  of  ours  has  a  certain  simili-^ 
tade  to  yours^— that  all  the  gold  mitst  have  come  from  the  same 
reef. 

Pandit :— And  must  have  originally  got  into  the  quartz 

in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same,  to  us,  unknown  source. 

HsBMAN : — In  fact,  we  spin  our  theories  out  of  our  own  sub- 
stance according  to  a  law  of  Nature,  as  a  spider  does  its  web. 

Miss  Pannikin  {giggling)  : — How  very  absurd  you  are,  Mr. 
Herman  I 

Major  Tak aunb  : — ^I  don't  think  it  absurd,  Katie ;  the  very  same 
idea — ^about  a  spider  spinning  a  web  out  of  its  own  head,  you 
know, — occurred  to  me  last  Sunday  at  church  when  I  heard  the 
Eev-Mr. 

Mrs.  Tamarind  {interrupting  with  ejBplosive  severity)  : — My 
dear ! !  I 

Prof.  P. : — ^I  asked  my  Theosophical  acquaintances  another  ques- 
tion which  they  did  not  answersatisfactorily;  perhapsyou  could  throw 
a  little  light  on  that  point  also.  How  do  Theosophists  get  over  the 
apparent  contradiction  involved  in  the  teaching  that  the  aim  of  life 
Bhonld  be  to  escape  from  the  cycle  of  rebirth  in  order,  by  a  short 
cut,  so  to  say,  to  reach  Nirvana  prematurely.  Surely  if  eternity 
is  divided  into  an  endless  series  of  periods  of  alternate  activity, 
and  repose  as  you  say,  and  if  in  its  periods  of  activity  the  '*  Ever- 
becoming^'  is  progressively  advancing  in  its  onward  course,  and  if 
farthermore  this  advance  is  attained  through  its  successive  reincar- 
nations in  manifested  life,  any  and  every  attempt  to  evade  reincarna- 
tion  must  interfere  with,  and  in  so  far  retard,  the  evolution  actually 
in  progress. 

is.  D.  F. !— The  wish  to  escape  from  material  existence  is  a  sign 
that  the  individual,  if  not  already  ripe,  is  ripening  for  the  change. 

Babu  X. : — No  one  would  wish  to  go  to  another  condition  of 
existence  before  he  was  prepared  for  it, — half-baked,  so  to  say. 

B.  D.  P:— Ton  must  remember  that  nature  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  by  general  laws,  which  do  not  oblig- 
ingly alter  to  meet  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  abnormal  in 
some  particular.  It  is  as  if  nature  first  determined  the  average, 
and  then  apportioned  that  much  to  each.  A  seed  takes  a  definite 
and  regular  time  to  germinate,  or  an  animal  so  long  to  be  born, 
and  the  term  of  each  life  is  also  averaged.  It  is  possible  that  the 
total  period  of  man's  reincarnations  may  likewise  be  determined  by  a 
genend  average,  and  that  when  the  time  is  np  he  has  a  Nirvana 
corresponding  to  the  actual  condition  he  has  then  attained  to. 

Pandit  P.  M.  K.  : — ^We  cannot  tell  by  what  we  see  of  a  man  in 
any  particular  reincarnation  what  his  spiritual  condition  really  is. 
Just  as  the  polisher  of  a  gem  applies  only  oxie  facet  at  a  time  to  the 
grinding  stone,  so  do  we  return  to  earth  in  order  to  work  out  some 
particular  Karma ;  the  Stupid  beggar  of  this  incarnation  may  have 
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sately  stored  away  at  home,  so  to  say,  a  mnltifold  experience  of  the 
most  valuable  kind, — a  large  capital  of  good  Karma. 

Prof.  P. : — WTiether  it  is  possible  for  man  to  reach  the  condition 
called  Emancipation  is  a  different  question.  I  asked  how  it  can  be 
considered  expedient — a  good  or  yirtaons  thing,  in  fact, — to  try  to 
escape  from  incarnations  known  to  be  educational  and  disciplinary, 
or  incite  others  to  do  so;  and  Theosophists  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Easterns  in  recommending  that  coArse  to  eteryone^  qnite  irres- 
pective of  any  guarantee  that  he  is  fit  for  Moksha  or  Nirvana,  or 
even  of  any  consideration  at  all  of  his  fitness. 

Miss  Pannikin: — I  never  could  understand  why  people  are  fio 
discontented  with  this  world ;  it  seems  to  me  that  they  actually  try 
to  make  themselves  unhappy  very  often. 

HiBMAN.* — It  is  sympathy.  Miss  Pannikin,  that  miakes  most 
people  pessimistic.  No  one  confesses  to  beine  so  selfish  or  ao 
weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  put  np  with  the  world's  inoonvenienoea 
himself,  but  when  we  see  the  sufferings  of  others  all  our  generous 
feeliogs  arB  called  forth  and  we  immediately  wish  for  the  bliss  of 
Nirvana,  where  no  misery  will  exist  to  wound  our  altruistio 
BQSoeptibilities  ;  then  at  least  the  world's  miseries  will  for  ns  be  out 
of  sight,  and  therefore  ont  of  mind. 

•Prof.  P.  -. — I  do  not  think  my  question  has  been  answered.  E.  D* 
F/s  reply  is  a  mere  assumption.  He  argues  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  desire  for  Emancipation  is  a  proof  of  Stness  for  it.  In  the  absence 
of  disturbing  causes  this  might  be  true,  just  as  the  fall  of  the  frait 
from  the  tree  is  considered  a  proof  of  ripeness.  Bui  we  know  that 
there  are  fifty  causes,  storms»  insects,  disease,  scoident,  which 
make  the  fruit  fall  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe,  and  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  disgust  at  terrestrial  existence  and  impatience  at  onr 
earthly  schooling  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  f 

Pandit : — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  refuse  to  accept 

our  postulates,  because  we  cannot  demonstrate  their  truth,  and  then 
Busbtitnte  postulates  of  yonr  own  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
accept  if  we  cannot  demonstrate  their  falsity. 

Paor.  P. : — Excuse  me ;  I  do  not  do  that. 

Pandit : — Is  it  not  your  argument  that  we  should  look 

upon  the  desire  for  Emancipation  as  premature  and  therefore  a 
disease,  unless  we  can  prove  the  falsity  of  that  supposition  T 

Mb.  P.  S-B  :— Permit  me  a  remark.  If  you  knew  the  Professor 
as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  understand  that,  he  only  wishes  to  discuss 
these  matters  from  different  points  of  view,  allowing  due  weight  to 
every  side.  But ''  dispassion"  is  so  rare  a  thing  in  the  world  that 
one  generally  finds  one's  philosophic  **  objections''  treated  as  attacks 
which  have  to  be  met  and  repelled.  I  can  assure  our  friend  the 
Pandit  that  neither  of  us  would  wish  to  gain  a  merely  argumen- 
tative victory,  or  see  our  own  ideas  triumph  in  this  assembly  at  the 
expense  of  truth. 

Pandit—-:—!  have  no  donbt  of  that,  and  it  is  olily  in  the  shape 
of  an  unintentional  bias  that  I  can  imagine  any  logical  nn&imess 
finding  admission  to  your  minds. 

Miss  Pinhole  {in  a  whisper  to  Miss.  Pannikin) :— Are  they  quar- 
relling ? 
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Miss  PANKinir— (wAwpfiri/ij  baekj  : — I  don't  know ;  yon  had  better 
aiik  Mr,  EnutaD. 

£ABn  X» :— I  think  that  if  you  look  upon  the  matter  as  partly  a 
question  of  growth,  and  partly  of  ioclinatlon,  you  will  arrive  al# 
clearer  ideas.  By  successive  reincarnations  we  become  fitted  for  8^ 
higher  condition  of  existeace^  but  we  may  not  necessarily  be  award 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  so. 

Hbbmah  : — There  is  no  use  in  a  little  boy  trying  to  play  billiards 
until  he  can  at  least  get  his  nose  over  the  top  of  the  table.  XJotil 
then  he  must  content  himself  with  marbles.  But  if  yon  see  a  lanky 
yoath  down  on  his  knees  shooting  alleys  and  taws  with  a  lot  o( 
children,  you  naturally  feel  inclined  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  ba 
sksliamed  of  himself,  as  he  is  quite  big  enough  to  play  billiards 
iustead^  and  that  billiards,  not  marbles,  is  the  proper  game  for  aa 
adult.  ISimilarJy,  the  Theosophist  tries  to  point  out  to  those  who 
are  engrossed  in  material  things,  beginning  and  ending  with  this 
lifo  and  full  of  vanities  and  sorrows,  that  they  should  put  away 
these  trifling  and  ephemeral  considerations  belonging  to  a  lower 
stage  of  development,  and  turn  their  attention  to  a  higher  and 
hfippier  state  of  existence  which  they  can  attain  to,  if  they  choose. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  they^  have  not  grown  mentally  and  spiritually 
to  tho  necessary  stature,  a  desire  to  dcf  this,  however  ardent^  must 
he  inoperative, 

Eastun  ; — ^Tho  exhortation  of  Theosophy  seems  to  me  to  consist 
of  two  things.  Do  nothing  which  will  throw  you  back  in  your  pro- 
g^ressjanddo  everything  which  will  help  yott  on.  What  these 
things  respectively  are  it  is  left  to  us  to  find  out*  for  ourselves,  with 
the  assistance  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  teach  us. 
If  you  analyse  all  religions  and  systems  of  morality,  you  will  find 
that  this  holds  good  of  them  too  ;  but,  of  course,  you  will  discover 
also  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  treated  by  the  leaders  of  thought! 
as  we  treat  children,  and  necessarily  so.  Morality  and  beliefs  have  to 
he  instilled  into  uneducated  people  didactically  and  dogmatically,' 
it  is  only  when  intuition,  reason,  sympathy  and  self  control  have 
developed,  that  our  teachers  begin  to  explain,  point  out,  and  give 
reasons ;  and  therein,  I  think,  lies  the  fundamental  di£frrence 
between  exotericism  and  esotericism,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

H.  S.  O.  {breathing  heamly  and  sniffing  with  great  satisfaction)  :— • 
Oh,  what  beautiful  air  there  is  here  !  How  I  do  love  to  get  back 
to  Adyar!  Such  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  rest  after  all  that 
constant  travelling  and  the  turmoil  of  the  outside  world. 

R,  R.  R. :— I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  some  of 
the  ColoneFs  experiences  in  England. 

Omhes  : — Oh  yea,  do,  dear  Colonel ! 

H.  S.  0.  :—>  Nothing  would  please  me  more  were  it  not  so  late. 
Come  again  soon  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about  it,  if  I  happea 
to  have  no  more  than  seven  urgent  things  to  think  about  at  once. 

Major  Tamabikd  {looking  at  his  watch)  : — Well  my  dear  7 

{Exeunt  omnes.) 
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TSE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT  IN  JAPAN. 

I  SINCERELY  believe  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  present  in 
writing  the  state  of  tbe  Temperance  movement  in  our 
country;  bat  upholding  as  I  do  the  cause  of  Temperance,  my 
earnest  endeavour  has  always  been  to  induce  the  people  to  lead 

fiure  and  healthy  lives,  and  thus  to  raise  society  to  a  higher  stage. 
f  any  excuse  is  needed  in  offering  this  paper^  it  is  this^  that  my 
strong  feeling  in  the  matter  does  not  allow  me  to  remain  in  silence. 
In  order  to  give  an  account  of  temperance  in  our  country^  I 
believe  it  is  first  necessary  to  give  that  of  intemperance  therein  ; 
and  even  before  giving  this,  it  is  important  to  investigate  what 
drinks  have  from  olden  times  been  *used  among  the  people.  The 
general  name  for  Japanese  drinks  is  S&k6.  Sftk6  is  brewed  from 
rice,  and  tastes  somewhat  like  Malaga  wine.  It  contains  less  alcohol 
than  strong  beer,  and  the  kinds  most  commonly  used  are  called 
Itami,  Nishi-no-mita,  Mbi-shu,  (or  Homii-shui  Mkirih,  &c.) — 
an  analysis  o£  which,  according  to  Professor  Atkinson,  of  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  is  as  follows: — 

Itami.  ^}^y^        Mei-shu. 

12-981250 
4-165000 
21-04000 


somiva. 

Alcohol            ...            ~ 

12-42500 

12-4520 

Dextrine 

•21025 

•8900 

Dextrose 

•48550 

•3948 

Gljcerine,  ashes,  and  alba- 

miooids 

1-74926 

1-6926 

Non-free  acid  ... 

•17950 

•1906 

Free  acid         ... 

•02426 

•0184 

Water 

8492625 

84-8666 

•0180OO 

•000625 

61795125 


Total...     100-00000       1000000   lOOOOOOO 

Sae«,  not  being  a  very  violent  drink^  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
table,  the  people's  relish  for  it  gradually  grew,  while  its  improved 
manufacture  has,  in  recent  times,  tended  to  increase  its  strength. 
As,  in  the  mediaeval  times,  Japan  used  to  borrow  its  literature,  arts^ 
science,  &c.,  almost  wholly  from  China,  so  all  its  customs  took  more 
or  less  a  like  turn,  and  at  festivals, — ^marriage,  funeral,  partings 
meeting,  rejoicing  and  mourning — S&k6  was  invariably  used  to 
celebrate  the  occasion*  Men  of  whatever  rank,  whether  they 
were  poets,  soldiers,  merchants,  or  farmers,  nay,  day  laborers  even, 
have  resorted  to  Sftk6  for  their  highest  pleasure. 

During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
S&ke  manufactured  is  estimated  at  8,238,423  koku  (a  kokn 
equal  to  40  gallons,  so  this  amounts  to  about  129,586*920  gallons), 
^ud  by  taking  the  average  population  during  these  years  at 
37,000,000  (in  1889,  39,069,070),  the  annual  consumption  per  h^ 
is,  according  to  Toiei  Nmkan,  an  official  annual  statistical  publica- 
tion, as  follows  :— 

In  1875      ...  IT.     for  one  person,  3  gallons 

„  1876      ...  ,,, 

„  1877       

••  1878      ..(  ti« 


«• 


«'*' 


5— 
9+ 
8^ 
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In  1879       ...  ...       for  one  person,  5  gallons     6 — 

„    looU  •••  •••  9f  yy  *^  }9  ^* 

,f  1881   ..,     .••     ,f  ,j    5    „    5+- 

„  1882   .*.      ...     „     „    5    f,         u— 
„  18ao    •••      ...     f^  „     **    j#     ^"^ 

„  18S4   ...     ...    „    „    3    „    4 — 

„  18«5   „    „    3    „    3  + 

,,  ld86   ...     ...    ,,    „    S    „    3— 

„  1887   ...     ...    „    „    3    „    3— 

According  to  the  above  fif^^nres,  it  eeems  that  in  1878  and  the  three 
socceeding  years,  the  consumption  was  very  great,  and  then  it 
gradually  decreased.  These  four  years  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  wei-e  given  up  to  luxury  by  reason  oE 
abundant  harvest  and  from  oth^r  causes.  Although  it  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  more  thnn  5  gallons  of  consumption  per  head  per 
year  might  be  taken  as  correct,  yet  in  1883  the  amount  suddenly 
fell,  and,  accordingly,  the  quantity  manufactured  greatly  decreased* 
We  give  the  following  figures  showing  S&k6  manufactured,  express- 
ed  in  gallons,  according  to  a  reliable  statistical  report. 

The  manu-      nru^  «»„«„ 
Year.  facturing       ^Z  Sik6.  Spirit, 

places. 

18S5...     21,824  21,133         244,794,9000.        2,5f)7,OO0G. 

1S^6 ...     18,381  18,153         149;960,500 „         2,899,600  „ 

1887  ..     10,425  16,184         128,839,150  „        2,140,700  „ 

Bnt  Beer-honses  and  S&k6  shops  are  in  number  114,294,  and 
one  half  of  these  are  Beer-honses. 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  amount  has  annually 
decreased.  If  such  were  really  the  fact,  both  the  consumption  and 
the  supply  would  have  fallen  and  we  should  have  much  cause  to 
rejoice.  On  inquiry  into  the  real  cause  of  such  an  anomaly,  wo 
discover  a  very  discouraging  fact.  It  is  not  the  efforts  of  teetotalleni^ 
the  failure  of  Sik6  manufactures,  nor  indeed  the  religious  edu- 
cation that  has  helped  materially  towards  the  gradual  decrease  of 
Sake  manufacture  as  figured  in  the  table,  but  the  so-galled  civiliz- 
1210  iNFLUKNCtt  OF  FOBEIQN  couMTfiiBs.  The  Japanese,  allured  by  the 
false  gl&re  of  the  more  civilized  countries,  have  been  increasingly  ac- 
costotued  to  indulge  in  beer  and  wine  instead  of  their  own  national 
drink.  Although  the  home  manufacture  of  Sd.k6  has  decreased, 
yet  the  intemperance  of  the  natives  has  not  a  bit  abated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  taken  a  still  more  odious  turn.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  mannfacturers  of  Itami-siko  and  Nishi-no«miya-sake  have 
almost  daily  decreased,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  beer  manufac- 
turers of  Germany  and  America  regarded  our  country  as  a  good 
customer  of  their  products.  This  is  indeed  lamentable.  Now  if 
we  turn  to  the  increase  of  the  beer  shops,  it  is  quite  alarming. 

In  1836,  there  were  only  13  beer  shops  in  Osaka,  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  Japan,  bnt  in  1888  they  numbered  490.  Thus  the  impor- 
tation of  bwr  and  wine  k  increasing  daily,  and  their  consumption  is 
multiplying  accordingly^  ^  find  also,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the 
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home  manufacture  of  Sake  bears  an  inverse  proporfctoa  to  the 
foreign  importation,  the  unmeroas  breweries  of  foreign  Itqaor  are 
fast  increasing  day  by  day  and  month  by  month,  but  spaca  forbids 
me  to  give  figures  about  them.  How  can  our  champions  of  tem- 
perance^  without  zeal  and  with  power^  counteract  this  growing  evil 
influence?  Oh  Lord,  Buddha!  Let  us  be  thy  bumble  servants  ! 
Our  delight  is  in  the  Law  set  down  for  our  guidance ;  and  in  the 
cause  of  Buddhistic  temperance,  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
in  order  to  extirpate  the  immorality  of  intemperance,  which  is 
becoming  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  bosom  of  the  Japanese.  But,, 
alas!  onr  young  Abstainers'  Union  is  alike  a  tree  standing  alone 
on  the  bank  of  a  river^  so  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  good  success. 
However>  1  hope  that  our  efforts  will  bring  forth  their  beautif  u! 
fruit  in  its  season. 

The  spread  of  temperance  on  political  grounds  has  never  been 
attempted;  almost  all  results  so  far  hnve  been  the  outcome  of 
attempts  to  ameliorate  society  on  either  religious  or  educational  lines. 
There  are  many  associations  devoted  to  temperance,  bat  I  shall  hero 
give  only  the  history  of  our  Temperance  Union,  which  is  most 
prominent  and  hopeful  association  in  the  Temperance  work. 

The  Hansxi-ewai  (The  Buddhist  TfiUPEBANCB  Association.) 
Origin  of  the  Association. 

TheHansei^w^i  was  organiEeH  in  1886  by  the  stndenfsof  the  Col- 
lege^ Futsu  Kyoco,  under  the  West  Houganj.  They  met  for  the  first 
time  at  the  western  room  of  this  College  on  the  eveniuflr  of  January 
10^  and  came  to  an  agreement  to  form  themselves  into  a  society 
to  be  known  as ''  Hansei-kwaj,''  (meant  to  be  only  a  Union  of  the  Stu- 
dents) intending  to  make  it  a  mere  fraternal  organization.  But 
when  the  public  was  notified,  applications  for  membership  canie 
from  all  quarters  of  this  country,  so  that  it  became  necessary, 
•when  a  meeting  was  again  held  on  the  evening  of  February  10,  to 
amend  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  previous  meeting,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  public  organization^  and  so  our  union  was  opened  for 
membership. 

The  Name. 

We  understand  that  *'  Temperance  is  the  moierate  nse  of  good 
things  and  total  abstinence  from  bad  things^'  So  we  select  the 
name  Hansei-kwai,  for  it  bears  in  Japanese  the  mentioned  mean- 
ing. And  we  used  for  English  the  name  of  <'  The  Buddhist  Temper- 
ance Association.'^ 

Progress* 

In  March  of  the  same  year  it  consisted  only  of  89  totally  abstiuent 
persons,  besides  200  members  of  the  College* 

In  August  1887,  Temperance,  a  monthly  magaeine^  was   pub- 
lished, which  in  May  of  the  year  1888  attained  its  &(h  number,  and 
the  members  amounted  to  600.    Its  success  has  been  so  great 
that  of  its  10th  number  3,000  copies  weneaold  to  those  who  are  not- 
.  members  ;  the  membera  w^re  at  that  tiM»  /utubwng  2^&00« 
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Tlie  membera  were  as  follows  ia  February  1 889  : — 

The  members  in  the  College 300    . 

The  special  members                971 

The  common  members             1^805 

Supporters                 •••              .*•         72 

Total...    3,148 

AUhoagh  this  number  is  iosignificaDt  ia  comparison  with  othef 
gTe»t  bodies^  yet,  when  the  difficulties  for  conducting  a  Temperance 
movement  in  Japan  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  may  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  good  saccess^  fairly  proving  the  qaickeoing 
of  the  Buddhist  morality  >  and  it  is  evident  that  the  monthly 
iucreaae  is  from  150  to  250  members* 

Of  all  the  temperance  associations  of  this  country^  this  is  doubt- 
less the  most  influentiul.  Its  founders  are  mainly  Buddhists  ;  bus 
its  object  is  not  limited  to  the  Buddhist  movement;  it  intends  to 
take  a  part  in  political  affairs  in  future.  In  other  words,  the  object 
of  this  Association  is  for  appealing  to  the  pnblic  to  support  total 
nbstiuence  from  alcoholic  drinks*  on  moral,  economical  and  hygienic 
ground ;  and  through  the  influence  of  our  religion^  it  aims  at  lead- 
ing the  people  to  a  good  and  healthy  life. 

Bow  ioe  dcL 

By  the  aid  of  temperance  our  Association  hopes  to  help  moral 
and  physical  education,  to  diminish  crime,  to  keep  society  in  yer^ 
feet  order,  to  ameliorate  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  independence  of  the  '*  Empire  of  the  Rising  San."  It 
hopes  to  correspond  with  all  the  Theosophical  Societies  of  the 
world,  and  also  it  hopes  to  correspond  with  the  Temperance 
readers  of  either  Bnddhistical  and  political  literature,  and  by  the 
united  efforts  thus  obtained  to  bring  their  thoughts  into  harmony, 
'llius  far  many  Theosophical  and  Temperance  Societies  have  cor- 
responded with  ns  and  have  presented  us  with  their  magazines. 
Besides  these  there  are  now  many  foreigners  contributing  their 
articles  on  Temperance  or  Baddhisim  and  sending  books,  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  of  our  Buddhists.  When  there  are  in 
this  country  more  people  than  at  present  who  understand  Bnglish, 
a  magazine  in  English  will  be  started,  thus  giving  a  wider  range 
to  foreign  communications. 

The  ordinary  members  of  this  Union  have  to  contribute  $  1.50 
per  year^  and  the  magazines  are  to  be  given  away  freely  ;  while  a 
periodical  in  English,  called  *^  The  Bijou  of  Asia,"  is  now  presented 
to  foreigners. 

The  speciid  supporters  are  these  worthy  gentlemen  who  coun- 
selled the  formation  of  this  Union,  and  who  contribute  their  writings 
or  their  money ;  to  them  the  two  magaaines  above  mentioned  are 
given*  The  members  are  found  everywhere  in  Japan,  and  thd 
main  office  is  in  the  College,  Futsu  Kyoco,  West  Honganj,  Kyotoy 
other  branch  offices  being  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  leading 
members  are  almost  all  concerned  also  in  the  Buddhist  Propagation 
-Society* 

The  other  meaning  of  HAVsm-cwAr  is  this :  '^  Beware  of  the 
first  and  alight  departure',from  truth;  of  the  least  endeavour  to 
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deceive,  and  even  of  ilie  deRire  to  have  others  believe  what  is  not 
BO ;"  hi  other  words :  Not  to  commit  adv  siii  and  to  purify  one':) 
own  thought.  This  being  one  meaning  of  Han«ei-kwai,  let  our 
motto  bf,  '*The  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
Truth." 

Buddhism  and  Temperance, 

Buddhism  was  introduced  2,000  years  ago,  and  has  served  f(»r 
the  amelioration  of  society  and  of  the  civilisation  of  the  country* 
After  many  waves  of  the  religious  tide,  it  divided  itself  into 
numerous  sects,  and  now  it  has  30  millions  of  believers.  That  the 
priests  themselves  abstained  from  drinking  ]nt<»xicating  liquors 
and  persuaded  others  to  follow  their  ezsmpie,  is  manifested 
by  th»j  sentence  ^'Allium  and  alcoholic  liquors  are  prohibited 
from  entering  the  gate^"  engraved  on  the  stone  monument  stand- 
in>(  before  the  gate  of  eveiy  old  temple.  Temperance,  as  yoa 
know,  is  one  of  the  five  commandments  of  our  Buddha,  and  there  are 
numberless  documents  concerning  temperance  or  prohibition  in  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  of  more  than  7,000  volumes  ^  thus,  for  example  : 

'*  Do  not  drink  ^dke  (alcoholic  drinks)  ;  do  not  lick  it ;  do  not 
smell  it ',  do  not  sell  it.  Let  not  others  drink  it,*  let  not  others  use 
it  for  medical  purposes.  Do  not  go  to  S&ke  dealers;  do  not  con-» 
verse  with  drunkards. 

''  It  is  a  poisonous  drink ;  it  is  a  noxious  liquid ;  it  is  a  pernicious 
miasma.  It  is  the  source  of  many  mischiefs,  the  basis  of  all  the 
vices.  It  injures  the  wise,  corrupts  sages^  destroys  morality.  It 
is  a  fountain  of  misfortune,  disgrace  and  diseases.  The  four  elements 
(earth,  water,  fire«  wind  or  air,  which  are  said  to  compose  the 
human  body)  decay  bj  it.  Deviation  from  happiness  and  progress  to 
crime  are  caused  by  it.  Better  to  drink  melted  copper  rather  than 
3&ke.  Why?  Because  it  causes  man  to  lose  sight  of  his  aim,  and  leads 
him  to  perplexity  and  to  ruin.  It  insures  to  man  the  aiflictiuns  of 
hell.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  mind  and  body.  Hence,  who* 
ever  himself  abstains  from  alcoholics  and  endeavours  to  repress 
drunkenness,  follows  the  principles  of  our  Lord  Buddha,  and  form:i 
the  basis  for  harmouy.'* 

Another  example  from  a  sermon  by  a  high  priest : — 

*'  Once  a  man  wanted  to  take  some  alcoholic  drink,  bnt  his 
pecuniary  condition  did  not  permit  him,  so  he  stole  his  friend's 
money  with  which  he  ministered  to  his  vulgar  want.  And  besides 
he  committed  some  debauch. 

'^But  he  did.  not  tell  the  truth  about  his  crime  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  Police  officers.  He,  while  waiting  for  trial,  suddenly  seised 
the  sword  of  the  Policeman,  and  struck  at  his  head,  wounding  him, 
so  that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

'^The  criminal,  after  becoming  sober,  was  submitted  to  the  proper 
punishment,  but  his  punishment  was  not  so  severe  as  if  he  had 
.committed  the  crime  when  sober. 

'^Thus  we  see  a  man  who  commits  various  crimes  at  the  same  time, 
jrobbery^  debauch,  falsehood  and  murder ;  and  the  causes  of  these 
crimes  is  simply  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  indeed  the 
principal  agent  of  human  calamity,  and  of  numberless  criotes.  By 
it  the  pleasures  and  regularity  of  family  affairs  and  social  life  are 
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destroyed,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  is  affected  by  it. 
Buddhism  Btrictly  prohibits  intozicatiDg  drinks  ;we^  the  followers 
of  Buddhism^  mofit  obey  the  law  of  temperance/^ 

Thus  the  examples  of  the  prohibition  of  alcohoh'c  drink  are 
numerous  in  the  sacred  book  of  Buddhism ;  in  fact.  Buddhism 
positively  prohibits  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  also  it  is  8aid  that  Gaataraa 
iiuddha  during  his  loDg  life,  used  for  food  to  take  only  some  rice 
and  vegetable,  and  his  drink  was  some  honey  water  and  he  nevt;r 
used  the  juice  of  grape. 

Not  only  these,  but  the  most  common  commandments  of  the 
Doctrine  are  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drink.  That  we  have  so 
many  Japanese  who  sink  into  habits  of  intemperance,  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  decline  of  Buddhism  or  to  tbe  corrupt  use 
of  the  Doctrine  in  our  society,  and  so  at  this  time  the  new  pro- 
pounders  of  True  Buddhism,  or  the  members  of  the  Shiu-shu  Sect, 
most  perform  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  morality 
in  the  nation ;  and  at  present,  the  proposers  of  our  Temperance 
Associations  mostly  consists  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Buddha, 
and  we  believe  that  to  them  is  chiefly  due  the  progress  of  tem- 
perance in  this  country. 

Before  closing  I  must  say  something  about  the  difficnlty  of  making 
temperance  general  among  our  people,  and  I  humbly  request  all 
thoughtful  men  not  to  pass  over  this  subject  as  trifling.  The  chief 
difficulty  comes  from  the  daily  multiplication  of  consumers  of  the 
heer  and  mine  imported  from  foreign  civilized  countries;  and 
although  most  of  the  Japanese  know  about  the  prevalence  of  in* 
temperance  among  the  civilized  nations,  still  they  do  not  know 
there  are  also  earnest  advocates  of  temperance  among  them.  The 
Japanese  honour  and  respect  the  Europeans  and  Americans  for 
many  reasons,  and  follow  after  them  in  various  points,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  are  liable  to  copy  the  foreigners  in  evil  cu8tom<«,  such 
as  the  use  of  wine  and  beer.  Hence^  what  we  request  of  the  sup- 
porters of  temperance  in  foreign  countries,  is  to  let  the  Japanese 
know  about  the  earnestness  of  the  advocates  of  Temperance,  and  to 
inform  them  of  tbe  action  they  are  taking  throughout  the  world. 

We  hope  and  we  wish  that  all  philanthropists  will  hear  our  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  and  give  countenance  and  support  to  our 
as  yet  small  Dnion^ 

Thanks  be  to  Buddha  I  How  great  the  blessings  of  our  Lord 
Buddha ! 

F.  Sawai. 
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CHRISTIAN  TUEOSOPBY. 

IT  is  at  all  times  interesting  to  compare  '^  diverging  specie's/'  and 
trace  the  action  of  the  natural  law  by  which  thoHe  most  widely 
differentiated  tend  to  be  perpetuated^  owincr  to  the  fact  that  the 
more  they  differ  the  less  they  come  into  competition ;  for,  going 
different  ways,  each  finds  undisturbed  conditions  and  ample 
nourishment  suited  to  its  altering  peculiarities; — the  less  distinctly 
marked  varieties  dying  out,  partly  through  destructive  competition 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  partly  through  feebleness  inherent  in»  or 
concomitant  to,  the  absence  of  distinguishing  characteristics. 

A  lecture  given  in  Cole  Abbey,  London,  in  November  last,  by  the 
Kev.  6.  W.  Allen,  upon  "  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Theo- 
sophy,''  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Ker^ngton  Churchvian, 
illustrates  in  an  admirable  manner  the  conformity  to  this  law 
of  divergence  and  differentiation  on  the  part  of  the  two  extreme 
genera  of  the  same  species, — genera  which  have  already  separated 
from  each  other  so  widely  in  almost  every  particular  that  it  is  not 
easy  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  came  from  the  same  original 
stock.  Mr.  Allen's  lecture  exemplifies  the  progressive,  ascending 
spiritual,  Christianity,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  iu 
Christendom,  side  by  side  with  the  old  .  mechanical  ceremonial 
Christianity  of  the  churches;  and  although  in  its  manifestation  it  is  as 
yet  but  as  a  sprinkling  of  grateful  raindrops  upon  the  arid  wastes  of 
ritual  and  dogma,  still  these  drops  are  fallinsr  more  thickly  every  day, 
and  they  come  from  a  sky  that  is  heavily  charged  with  rain  clouds, — 
thunder  clouds  for  many  a  priest  and  parson, — and  are  the  sure 
presages  of  a  storm  which  will  not  only  give  life  to  all  the  little 
seeds  of  good  that  now  lie  shrivelled  in  the  parched  and  dreary 
garden  of  the  Lord,  but  will  sweep  away  in  a  cleaning  flood  the 
foul  and  hypocritical  rubbish  that  now  chokes  up  the  channels  of 
spirituality  among  so-called  Christian  nations. 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  here  upon  the  contrast  between  the 
Neo-Christiauity  of  which  Mr.  Allen's  is  an  example  and  able 
exponent,  and  the  Christianity  that  is  known  to  the  natives  of 
India,  the  ordinary  Missionary  Christianity,  the  only  kind  that 
hitherto  has  been  presented  to  '^  the  Heathen,"  and  which  has  so 
effectually  set  on  edge  alike  the  teeth  of  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Parsed 
and  Mahomedan,  and  made  the  name  of.  *'  Christian  Missionaiy" 
a  by-word  throughout  the  world.  This  contrast  our  readers  can 
very  well  draw  for  themselves*  for  the  ways  of  the  Missionary 
are  known  in  India,  and  the  contrast  is  so  startling  and  completct 
that  a  five  years'  old  child  could  perceive  it  without  help,  the  moment 
the  better  form  of  hristianity,  Chitherto  unknown  to  it,  is  present* 
ed  for  comparison. 

Of  the  nature  of  Theosophy  Mr.  Allen  says  :— • 

**  Theosophy  in  the  advance  guard  of  human  perception  in  the  march  in 
search  of  divine  truth.  Creoda  and  formulas  express  a  view  of  truth  suited  to 
the  faculties  of  the  general  nia»a  of  mortals.  Thoosophists  do  not  impngn  their 
relative  truth  or  necessary  vuluo  for  the  time  in  which  they  obtain.  They 
afford  a  basis  of  operation,  as  it  were,  which  makes  practicable  the  Theosu- 
pliist'a  advance,  aud  they  uro  as  cratches  and  invalid  chaird  to  the  many  who 
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as  yet  cannot  atend  or  go  alone ;  bat  jnst  beoatise  tbey  are  At  instrtimenta  foi^ 
the  relif^ious  edacation  and  discipline  of  the  general  body,  they  are  demonstra- 
bly not  the  fall  trath,  and  therefore  do  not  satisfy  or  content  earnest  trnth* 
seekers," 

Of  tliis  "  general  body*'  he  says : — 

'"We may  divide  religioos  persons— I  pnrposely  use  the  Vaguest  term  I 
can  find — np  into  three  daases.  First,  those  wbo  are  satisfied  b^fa  with  their 
belief  and  their  practice..  ...Seoondtv,  there  are  thoae  who  are  satisfied  with 
their  belief,  but  are  not  satisfied  with  (heir  life.  Thirdly,  there  are  those  who 
are  satisfied  abonc  neither.  The  great  majority  of  earnest  Christians  belong 
undonbtedW  to  the  second  of  these  divisions.  They  are  zealous  for  the  faith 
uDce  and  (tney  interpolate)  for  aU  delivered  to  the  saints ;  they  strongly  de- 
precate meddling  with  great  matters  which  are  too  high  for  their— or,  in  other 
words  (as  they  put  it)  for  the  hn man— intellect.  Faith  is  with  them  an  act 
of  sabmifisioQ  of  intellect.  To  see  and  to  believe  are  to  them  two  opposite  and 
contradictory  principles," 

With  Theosophist's  on  the  contrary  to  see  is  to  believe,  but  this 
power  of  seeing  is  not  confined  to  material  things  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  science,  for  which  seeing  and  believing  are  also  synonymoas ; 
for  Theosophists  are  possessed  of  inner  perceptions,  that  io  those 
in  the  "  general  body''  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  since  they  are 
undeveloped  and  tbeir  existence  unrecognized.  This  possession  of 
inner  senses  Mr.  Allen  believes  to  jnstify  Theosophists  in  theii" 
claim  to  see  more  than  can  the  ordinarily  ''  religious  person.''  He 
B>ys  :— 

"  The  Theosophist  seems  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  practically  condemning 
all  who  do  not  see  as  he  sees,  as  being  blind.  It  seems,  indeed,  a  very  nn^ 
pleasant  and  egotistical  thing  to  say,  and  yet  it  must  be  said  because  it  is  true. 
As  far  aa  bodily  senses  go,  indeed,  the  Theosophist  is  no  better  off  than  others, 
but  in  him  is  opened,  or  beginning  to  be  opened,  an  inner  faculty  which  is 
'  wholly  closed  in  ordinary  men  and  women,  and  he  does  see  what  they  see  not. 
Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  call  this  sight  which  he 
asserts  that  he  possesses — illusion,  imagination ;  often  they  call  it  by  a  much 

more  offensive  name,  such  as  hypocrisy  or  deception The  believer,  little 

as  he  sometimes  is  aware  of  it,  believes  all  that  he  can  see,  all  that  commends 

itself  to  him  as  rational  and  desirable If  then  the  Theolsophist  believes  more 

than  the  ordinary  Christian,  it  is  because  he  can  see  more.  His  intelligence  is 
more  open,  his  faculties  are  more  developed.  By  this,  I  mean  not  uiat  his 
outer  faculties  are  more  fully  developed,  but  that  his  inner  faculties  have  be-j 
gaa  to  unfold,  and  are  capable  of  some  amount  of  perception.  !Now  this  is  tho 
graat  distinguishing  mark  between  the  Theosophist  and  others,  this  recogni-^ 
tion  of  having  more  possibilities  in  him  than  he  once  suspected." 

The  Theosophist  is  in  reality  God's  witness  of  things  which  tho 
''  general  body"  is  unable  to  perceive  :— 

*"  Throughout  the  agjoa  God  has  provided  himself  with  witneases,  teers 
ftnd  prophets,  who  have  been  eleoted  not  to  enjoy  delightful  privileges  and 
blessings  denied  to  leas-favonred  men,  but  ever  and  always  to  enanre,  to  battle, 
to  suffer,  bearing  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  others  as  a  burden  some" 
times  wdl-nigh  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  always  that  through  them  the  rest 
nay  be  enabled  to  make  one  step  in  advance,  and  stand  one  point  nearer  to 
the  perfect  end  where  all  shall  see,  and  all  seeming  differences  shidl  have 
ptssed  away  for  ever." 

This  high  claim  for  Theosophist^  as  teachers^  and  in  so  far^ 
Tevelators  of  the  Divine,  is  justified  by  their  view  of  '*  the  true 
natore  of  man."    Mr.  Allen  says  :— 

*<  The  TheoBC^hiat's  belief  in  the  existence  of  these  transcendental  faculties 
^lowa  necessarily  from  his  view  of  the  true  nature  of  man.  At  present,  we 
call  oanehes  mcDj  and  haye,  ind^edi  the  outer  Bemblance  of  humanity,  but  we 
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are  yet  very  undeveloped  men ;  for  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  God 
is  bis  father,  and  therefore,  man,  in  his  trae  being,  is  son  of  God.  As  such, 
be  must  partake  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  of  the  Divine  prerogatives 
and  powers.  It  is  his  right,  by  virtne  of  His  sonship,  to  be  all-powerfal  and 
ail-wise ;  and  passage  after  passage  of  Scripture  oonld  be  quoted  where  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  man  shall,  when  he  is  perfected,  be  free  from  the  limita- 
tions and  conditionings  which  are  the  properties  not  of  his  trae  nature,  but  of 
his  fall ;  man  as  hB  seems  to  be  here  and  now,  ie  not  full  and  perfect  man,  bat 
only  in  an  elementary  stage  of  the  evolution,  which  evolution,  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  carries  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  fuller  perfection,  musfe  neoea- 
sarily  unfold  in  him  many  faculties  now  latent  and  unsuspected." 

This  development  may  take  place  merely  on  the  "astral  plane," 
and  then  it  ia  self-centered  and  impedes  rather  than  assists  spi- 
ritaal  development,  and  is  noG  stimulatiYe  to  unselfish  work  for 
others  and  for  the  progress  of  humanity,— or,  as  we  wonld  saj^  it 
tends  to  Black  Magic.     Mr.  Allen  pats  it  thus : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  distinction  is  one  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  press  on  in  the  stages  of  development  that  lie  before 
them.  We  ought  most  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  plane  wq  are  in 
contact  with  is  a  plane  of  marvels,  or  of  power  for  good,  or,  in  more  accu- 
rate language,  whether  its  power  is  manifested  externally  orintenially," 

This  is  a  point  of  paramount  importance,  and  as,  nnfortnnately> 
too  many  of  our  Fellows  are  liable  to  overlook  this  distinctioa 
between  development  on  the  astral  and  development  on  the  spi- 
ritual planes,  it  is  well  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Mr.  Allen's 
words  on  this  subject.    He  says  :— 

*'  These  stages  of  evolution  are  sometimes  divided  by  the  TheoRophists  into 
certain  planes,  which  are  distinguished  by  name  and  definition  from  one 
another.  The  commonest  of  all  these  divisions  is  into  what  is  called  the 
Astral  plane,  and  the  plane  of  the  Spirit  or  Pneuma,  or  Sophia.  The  lowest 
plane  of  course  is  the  material,  that  plane  on  which  we  all  at  present  live, 
and  to  which  car  enter  senses  and  exterior  faculties  are  adapted.  It  has 
its  degrees  and  gradations  of  lower  and  higher.  The  former  being  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  who  has  no  power  at  all  beyond  his 
mere  physical  muscular  strength,  the  latter  ranging  up  through  all  the  con- 
ditions which  follow  upon  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  to 
that  of  the  most  learned  and  clever  scientist  who  can  no  what  seems  miracu- 
lous to  the  man  of  the  lower  planes ;  can  briddle  the  lightning ;  emasculate 
the  power  of  epidemics  ;  analvse  the  stars  and  describe  their  periods  and  dis- 
tances. The  second  or  Astral  plane  is  the  plane  where  soulic  faculties  come 
into  play.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  Theosophists  that  just  as  body  is  the 
habitation  of  soul,  and  its  senses  are  really  soulic— though  called  in  ignorance 
bodily— so  soul  is  the  body  of  spirit,  and  its  senses  are  really  spiritual,  though 
called  spiritual  in  a  sense  which  means  soulic  rather  than  spiritual.  The 
difference  between  the  material  and  the  Astral  may,  perhaps,  be  espreseed 
thus  :  that  whereas  on  the  material  plane,  results  are  the  consequences  o£ 
processes,  all  the  stages  of  which  are  knownt  and  are  quite  independent  of 
character  or  being,  so  that  a  wicked  man  can  by  proper  munipulation  produce 
just  the  same  phenomena  as  a  good  man,  on  the  Astral  plane,  soul-property 
or  soul-character  is  distinctly  involved,  and  results  are  obtained  not  by  material 

Srocessee,  but  by  soulic.  The  phenomenon  of  mediumship  is  the  best  and  rea- 
iest  example  of  the  works  of  the  Astral  plane.  They  are  phenomena  wbioh 
in  a  true  sense  are  external  to  my  being.  Whereas  on  the  hiehest  plane,  the 
spirtnal,  the  phenomena  aie  all  wrought  in  my  being,  and  consist  not  of 
wonders  that  I  can  show  outside  of  my  being,  such  as  table  turning,  auto, 
matic  writing,  and  materialisation,  but  of  wonders  which  God  shows  through 
and  in  me,  whereby  I  prove  myself  able  to  trample  on  selfishness,  to  view 
•with  indifference  the  nature  of  my  external  environment,  and  of  the  otrcnm- 
stances  which  befall  me,  to  be  utterly  sympathetic,  feeling  not  my  own  pri- 
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Tftte  jojre  and  sorrows,  bub  those  of  all  my  brethren,  and  living  absolutely 
r<>ganlle88  of  eyeryLhing  save  the  effort  to  manifest  my  love  to  God  and  to 
all  the  brethren  of  the  great  family  of  the  one  Father.  The  wonders  of  the 
Astnl  plane  create  astonishment,  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  plane  create 
love  and  joy — the  former  make  those  who  witness  them  re^rd  me  (the  doer 
of  them)  as  wonderful  beyond  what  they  had  thongbt,  the  latcer  make  those 
who  witness  them  regard  themselves  as  more  wonderful,  that  is,  more  divine 
that  they  had  thought.  In  a  word,  the  Astral  astonishes  the  spiritnal  blesses ; 
the  Astral  may  sometimes  delight  and  comfort  me,  but  the  spiritoal  delights 
and  comforts  others,  fiom  and  out  of  which,  of  course,  accrues  the  truest 
delight  and  joy  to  me,  for  no  one  can  help  another  without  feeling  joy.  Theo- 
sophists  and  mystics,  speaking  and  writing  of  this  spiritual  pltine,  which 
tfaey  sometimes  call  the  luminous  ground  within,  seem  to  speak  of  the 
opening  of  it  in  themselves  as  the  greatest  personal  delight  and  blessing, 
and  so  it  is,  but  it  never  ends  in  personal  delight,  it  invariably  issues  in  good, 
celf'Sacrifioe^  healing,  and  help  for  world  woes,  and  the  lifting  up  and  strength* 
ening  of  acme  who  were  weary  wellnigh  to  despair,  and  weak  wellnigh  to 
abandonment  of  struggle." 

Mr.  Allen  sees  very  clearly  that  the  effect  of  Theosophy  on  the 
mind  must  manifest  itself  in  the  lives  of  Theosophists^  in  the  shape  of 
a  power  which  impels  them  to  good  acts.  He  says :— • 

"Let  no  one  go  away  with  the  idea  that  Theosophy  is  a  mere  theorising,  a 
mere  talking  about  matters  which  are  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  the  pur- 
suit of  the  highest  knowledge,  but  the  end  of  the  pursuit  is  not  the  mere 
knowledge  but  the  power  which  the  knowledge  will  bring — a  power,  in  the 
potency  of  which  we  shall  become  more,  we  shall  know  ourselves  to  be  what 
we  truly  are— possessors  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  More  than  this 
tvords  cannot  oefiue.  Experience  and  ezpei-iment  must  acquaint  us  with  the 
rest." 

Althcngh  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  ideas  of  the  old  Theosophists 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  studied  what  he  says  of  Theosophy  in  general  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  TheOsophy  of  to-day^  and,  indeed^  is  so 
intended  by  him,    fie  states  the  tbeosophical  idea  as  follows  : — 

"  All  that  appears,— the  Theosophist  wonld  urge,— is,  and  must  necessarily 
be,  a  compound  made  npof  the  Spiritual  Actuality  minimised  by  being  appre- 
headed  by  faculties  which  are  not  perfect  instruments  of  cognition.  That  is 
]imiiiMyu«  not  actuality — appearance.  So  far,  the  Theosophist  and  the  Trans- 
cendental Philosopher  say  the  same  thing ;  but  beyond  this  point  they  each 
follow  their  own  lines,  and  the  Theosophist  tries  to  apprehend  as  much  as  he 
can  of  these  two  tremendous  problems.  The  nature  of  the  substance,  the 
inner  reality  of  all  things,  which  is  God,  and  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
limitation   whereby  God,  as  it  were,  differentiates  Himself  and  becomes 

phenomena The  original   of  this  idea  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 

writings  of  Eastern  Theosophists  contained  in  the  Upanishads :  "  In  the 
beginning  there  was  that  only  which  is ;"  one  only  and  without  a  second.  lo 
thought,  '*  lAay  I  be  many !  May  I  grow  forth ! "  It  sent  forth  fire.  That 
fire  thought,  ^  May  I  be  many  !  May  I  grow  forth  !"  It  sent  forth  water. 
Water  though, « May  I  be  many!  May  I  grow  forth !"  It  sent  forth  food, 
and  so  on. 

"  In  whatever  phraseology  the  Theosophist  of  any  time  expresses  the  truest 
that  he  can  think  about  Qoa,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  thoughtful  student  to 
discern  a  very  general  consensus  upon  the  fundamental  matter.  All 
Theosophists  are  anti-materialist.  For  them  phenomena  must  be  explained 
and  accounted  for,  not  by  things  which  are  still  phenomenal,  but  by  that 

which  is  not  phenomenal They  all  agree,  too,  that  man  is  as  to  essence 

divine.  As  to  present  consciousness,  he  falls  short  of  divinity,  being  limited 
on  every  side,  fallen  from  his  rightful  state,  deprived  of  his  rightful  glory, 
robbed  of  his  rightful  power.  The  reason  or  purpose  of  this  state  of  things 
no  one  can  feel  confident  that  he  sees  in  all  its  bearings,  but  we  may  suppoii^ 
that  it  is  in  some  way  a  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  that  things  would  be 
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as  they  are,  just  as  U  is  a  neoessitjr  of  the  divine  nature  that  Grod  should  be 
good.... It  seems,  then,  to  be  a  princif^  of  trath  that  good  oan  only  reach  its 
highest  development  and  possibility  through  the  instmmentality  oi  eril. 
In  other  words,  that  good  wbioh  has  not  pro|yed  its  power,  has  done  nothing, 
does  not  know  how  good  it  is ;  bat  good  which  has  Tanqnisfaed  evil  is  twioe 
itself  from  the  glory  and  sweetness  of  the  manifestation  and  oonscionsneas 
of  its  power. 

"  Thus,  according  to  the  Theosopbist  conception  in  man,  Ood  has  self -limited 
Himself,  subjected  Himself  to  ignorsnce  and  bHndnees  for  the  greater  exalta- 
tion of  His  glory  and  the  providing  for  Himself  a  cau«e  for  joy." 

These  beliefs  and  ideas  of  Theosophists  do  not^  he  says^  amount 
to  a  creed : — 

''  Of  course  in  saying  Theoeophy  has  no  creed,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  does 
not  believe  anything,  hot  that  it  has  no  authoritative  formulation  of  dogman 
to  be  accepted  by  those  who  desire  to  be  Theosophists.  Each  Theosophist 
speaks  for  himself  only,  and  no  one  believes  anything  which  they  thembcivee 
do  not  see.*' 

Having  in  these  and  other  passages  presented  Theosophy  to  his 
andience,  Mr*  Allen  then  proceeds  : — 

"What  has  Christianity  to  say  to  all  this  P  I  can  only  tell  you  what  seems 
to  me  is  true.  Each  most  judge  for  himself.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  says  the 
ordinary  believer,  that  if  we  get  on  to  these  Theosophical  lines  of  thought 
we  shall  soon  be  landed  in  confusion.  If,  for  instance,  evil  is,  as  you  say, 
essential  to  good,  do€»  that  not  make  evil  itself  good  P  Besides,  if  you  are 
going  to  reduce  Grod  to  such  a  vague  generalisation  as  that  you  have 
expressed,  is  that  not  danger  that  the  essential  distinction  and  superioril^ 
of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  heathen  religions,  Mohammedanism,  Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanism,  may  disappear,  and  we  be  reduced  to  admit  that  thesje 
treat  equally  with  ours  of  the  one  true  God,  and  are  distinguished  only  by  tho 
different  nature  of  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  each  expressing  what  he 
can  best  conceive  of  the  one  great  truth. 

"To  them  we  must  reply :  Tes,  it  is  erobable  that  Theosophists  would  be 
led  to  some  such  point  of  view  as  this.  But  is  this  a  thing  to  be  feared  P  Do 
you  really  honour  God  bv  asserting  that  only  a  minority  of  the  creatures  he 
has  created  worshipped  him  P  Is  it  not  much  more  to  his  honour  to  believe 
that  He  is  the  light  lightening  not  every  Christian  man,  but  every  man ;  that 
in  every  nation  tne  man  who  fears  his  God  and  works  righteousness  is  accept- 
ed P  And,  just  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Churchman  to  denounce  dissent, 
so  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  to  denounce  Buddhism^ 
Brahminism,  &c. 

"The'onethin^a  Christian  must  denounce  is  evil  and  wrong.  The  one 
atheism  with  which  he  can  never  make  tenns,"  is  self -worship.  Pride»vain 
glory,  hypocrisy,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  undiaritableness — those  wbo 
live  in  these  are  the  heathen  to  whom  missionaries  need  to  be  sent,  and  the 
society  that  sends  them  need  go  to  no  expense  for  passage  money  and  ship 
dues. 

'*  If  a  person  denies  my  apprehension  of  Gk)d,  that  is  little,  so  long  as  he  him- 
self has  some  apprehension  of  €h>d.  My  apprehension  is  certainly  not  the  full 
truth,  and  I  care  not  about  his  denial  of  my  apprehension  of  €fod  so  long  as 
he  denies  not  God ;  denies,  that  is,  that  anyone  ought  to  have  any  apprehen- 
sion of  God.  The  work  of  the  Christian  is,  as  I  take  it,  not  to  be  ever  dis- 
puting and  contending  with  those  who  will  not  say  Amen  to  hie  individual 
view  of  truth,  but  much  rather  to  set  himself  to  understand  and  know  ever 
more  and  move  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  cultivate  praetioally  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  And  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  power  that  make» 
a  man  free  from  the  nlnndere  of  his  outer  nature,  and  ever  more  uid  moit^ 
capable  of  cognising  thinge  as  they  are.  Our  sins  are  bom  of  our  ignorance^ 
and  they  are  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  separate  between  us  and  €k)d. 
Transcend  ignorance,  conquer  sin,  whidi  is  done,  not  of  direct  choice, 
but  from  lukbit,  and  yoa  will  be  no  more  separated  traa^  God,  bub 
^onsdojDsly  one  with,  Wmx  and  with  SiU  creation.    This  is  the  promiBe  of 
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Chrtstiamty,  and  it  baa  one  farther  word,  and  it  is  one  of  assnrance.  This  is 
being  done  in  you,  whether  yon  know  it  or  not,  by  the  power  of  God.  Life  is 
an  eTointion,  whose  conrse  is  inexorable,  and  not  to  be  hastened  or  hindered 
by  anything.  Jeans  is  to  ub — our  brother  in  whom  this  evolution  has  reached 
its  p< lint  of  completion—- at  once  an  example  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  si 
pitHif  that  there  is  available  power  to  bring  us  to  l>e  it.  If  this  sonuds  like 
Theosophv,  that  is  because  that  iJhristianity  and  Theosophy  are  one.  There 
may  be  Christians  who  are  not  yet  Theosophists.  There  are  no  Theosophistp, 
tml/  so  called^  who  are  not  in  ihe  true  sense  of  the  word  Ghiistians,  that  is 
owning  the  ideal  of  Christ  as  the  true  ideal  for  man,  and  striying  to  conform 
themaelTes  thereto." 

Personally,  Mr.  Allen  is  a  Christian ;  he  conld  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  since  he  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Chnrch.  But 
be  is  a  Theosophical  Christian^  or  a  Christian  Theosophists  and.  Oh, 
how  different  is  such  a  Christian  as  that  to  the  Christians  that  have 
diverged  in  the  direction  opposite  to  Theosophy,  to  most  of  the 
Christian  Missionaries  for  example  that  are  known  to  the  people  of 
India,  followers  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  called  '^  the  left 
hand  path  of  Christianity  .^'  Of  his  personal  ezperiences  and  actual 
position  Mr.  Allen  says  :— 

"  The  great  practical  question  which  remained  for  me  long  after  I  was 
intellectually  convinced  that  higher  planes  did  exist  and  might  be  reached 
and  ought  to  be  reached^was,  **  What  means  am  I  to  take  to  win  entrance  to 
them."  Even  now  I  cannot  answer  the  question  fully,  but  for  myself  I  am 
certain  that  the  way  begins  in  earnestness  and  desire.  Before  we  Imow  the 
new  we  are  certain  that  the  old  is  false.  Act  then  on  that  first  and  readiest 
knowledge.  You  know  you  cannot  doubt  that  your  old  view  of  life  is  false 
to  the  core,  that  your  purpose  here  is  not  to  get  all  you  can  for  yourself  to 
enjoy  personally,  and  to  win  the  prizes  offered  by  this  material,plane  on 
whidi  we  now  are  ;  prizes  which  are  of  value  only  so  long  as  we  remain  on 
this  plane.  You  know  ^ou  cannot  doubt  that  what  you  are  and  what 
external  things  you  have  is  the  all-important  question.  Here  then  is  enough 
to  begin  with.  Let  us  make  Christ  our  example ;  trying  to  apprehend  more 
and  more  clearly  what  is  His  Spirit,  and  even  more  closely  to  live  up  to  it ; 
and  for  the  rest  try  to  hear  a  Toice  in  yourself,  the  deepest  voice,  whose 
utterance  you  feel  to  be  true  beyond  power  of  contradiction.*' 

**  Cultivate  intuition  and  introspection ;  read  if  you  will  of  what  the  wise 
who  have  gone  before  us  have  written ;  and  above  all  things  endeavour  day 
by  day  to  fift  your  life  up  above  the  lives  of  those  who  yet  believe  the  old 
spirit  to  be  the  true  one,  translating  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  every  new 
truth  which  comes  to  you  into  life,  and  disregarding  as  unessential  any 
concept  which  does  not  admit  of  being  translated  into  life ;  do  this  and  you 
may  rest  satisfied  that  by  the  time  you  have  begun  to  attain  any  measure 
of  success,  aye,  and  long  before  it,  many  new  perceptions  will  be  opened 
within  you! ;  and  truth,  and  life,  and  God  will  take  new  meaning  and  new 
power. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  npon  this  last  extract, 
or  indeed  npon  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Allen  generaUy.  They  speak  for 
themselves^  and  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  an  intimate  nnion 
hetween  Theosophy  and  the  higher  Christianity  or  true  religion  of 
Jesus.  That  it  should  be  so  is  bat  natnral^  for,  as  far  as  we  can 
tell,  the  religion  of  Jesns  was  Theosophy.  The  little  that  has  come 
down  to  08  of  his  teaching  cotusiets  ot  his  ethical  maxims.  We  know 
however  that  he  had  a  ^*  secret  doctrine/'  which  he  taught  only  to 
his  more  intimate  disciples,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  that 
secret  doctrine  should  not  have  been  Theosophy  in  its  philosophical 
fulness ;  for  Theosophy  alone  is  compatible  with  the  morality  ol 
Jesus  of  Nasareth* 

Onb  op  the  Staff. 
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THE  PROPEECT  OF  THE  BE  AG  AV AT  A  AS  TO 
TEE  FUTURE  RULERS  OF  INDIA. 

nj^HE  Bh&gayata  is  a  Mahapurina,  It  is  devoted  ohieflj  to  the 
JL  glorification  of  Vishnu,  as  he  incarnates  on  our  earth  to  help 
mankind  out  of  the  meshes  of  bad  Karma  which  they  weave  for 
themselves.  It  purports  to  have  been  recited  before  King 
Parikshit,  the  grandson  of  Arjuna,  and  the  successor  of  King 
Yudhishthira.  In  the  IXth  and  Xllth  books  of  this  Parana.;  we 
find  a  notice  of  the  kings  who,  it  is  said,  will  rule  in  India  after 
Parikshit,  in  the  Kaliyuga. 

Before  attempting  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  I  give  here, 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  names  of  kings  and  dynasties,  together 
with  the  period  of  their  reigns  as  given  in  the  Bhagavata. 

I.     The  family  of  Yudhishthira — 1,000  years. 

I.  Yudhishthira.  2.  Parikshit.  8.  Janamejaya.  4.  Shatanika, 
5,  Sahasr&nika.  6.  Ashwamedhaja.  7.  Asun  Krishna.  8,  Muni- 
chakra.  9.  Chitraratha.  10.  Kaviratha.  11.  Vrishtiman.  12.  Su- 
shena.  13.  Sanltha.  14.  Neichakshu.  15.  Nala.  16.  Pariplava. 
17.  Sunaya.  18.  Medhavo.  19.  Nripanjaya.  20.  Dorva.  21. 
Timi.  22.  Vrihadratha.  23.  Sudisa.  24.  Shatanika.  25.  Dur- 
damana.    26.  Vahivara.     27.  Dandapani.     28.  Kshemaka. 

II.  The  Magadha  family — 1,000  years  (partly  contemporary  with 
the  former). 

1.  Vrihadratha.  2.  Jarisandha.  3.  Sahadeva.  4.  Mfirjari. 
5.  Shrutahshravah.  6.  Yutayu.  7.  Niramitra.  8.  Sunakshatra. 
9!  Vrihatswa.  10.  Karmajit.  11.  Sritanjaya.  12.  Vipra.  13. 
Shuchi.  14.  Kshema,  15.  Suvrata.  16.  Dharmasutra.  17. 
Shama.  18.  Dyumatsena.  19.  Sumate.  20.  Subala.  21.  Sunitha, 
22.  Satyajit.     23.  Vishwajit.     24.  Ripunjaya  or  Nripanjaya. 

III.  The  Pradyotas— 188  years. 

1.  Pradyota,  2.  Palaka.  8.  Vishikhayupa.  4.  Rajaka.  5. 
Nandivardhana. 

IV.  The  ShishunSga  family — 360  years. 

1.  Shishundga.  2.  Kukavarma.  3.  Kshemadharma.  4.  Kshe- 
trajna.  5.  Vidhis&ra.  6.  Ajatashatru.  7.  Durbhaka.  8.  Ajaya. 
9.  Nandivardhana.     10.  Mahanandi. 

V.  The  Nanda  family — 100  years. 

1.     Mahipadmapatenanda.     2.  Supalya,  and  seven  others. 

VI.  The  Mauryan  family — 137  years. 

1.  Chandragupta.  2.  Varesfira.  3.  Ashokavardhana.  4.  Suya- 
sh4.'  5.  Sangata.  6.  Suyashah.  7.  Shalishoka.  •  8.  Somasharma, 
9.  Shatadharmi.     10.  Vrihadi-atha. 

VII.  The  Shnnga  family— 1 10  years. 

1.  Shunga.  2.  Agnimitra.  3.  Sujyeshtha.  4.  Vasumitra;  5, 
Bhadraka.  6.  Pulinda.  7.  Ghosha.  8.  Vajramitra.  9.  Bh4ga- 
vata.     10.  Devabhuti. 

VIII.  The  Kimvayanas — 845  years. 

1.  Kamva  Vasudeva.  2.  Mahamati,  3.  Bfaumitra.  4.  Nari- 
yana  and  others. 

IX.  The  Andhra  family— 456  years. 

1,    Andhra.    2.  Krishna.     3.    Shantakarmfi.    4.  Paumam&sa. 


•• — 1,099  years. 
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5.  Lambodara.  6.  Chibilika.  7.  Meghaswate.  8.  Atamana.  9. 
Haliya.  10.  Talaka.  11.  Purishbhiru.  12.  Sunandava.  13.  Chakra. 
14.  Bhara,  Six  more  after  him.  21.  Shivaaw&te.  22.  Arindama. 
23.  Gomatiputra.  24.  Pnrim&n.  25.  Medashirah.  26.  Shivakandu. 
27.  Yajnashirdh.  28.  Vijaya.    29.  Chandra  Vijna.  30.  Sulomadhi, 

X.  The  Abhira  family,  7  kings'^ 

XI.  The  Gardabhin  family,  10  kings 

XII.  The  Kanka  family,        16  kings 

XIII.  The  Yavanas,  8  kings 

XIV.  The  Turushkas,  14  kinxs 
XV.  The  Gurnndaa,               10  kings^ 

(or  13,  according  to  a  diflFerent  reading.) 
XVI.     The  Mannas.     11  kings— 300  years. 
XVII^    The    Rilakila    family    (Kilakala  being  the    name  of 
their  capital)^*l06  years. 

1.  Bhntananda.  2.  Vangari.  3.  Shishunandi.  4..  Yashonandi, 
5.  Praviraka. 

XVIIL  The  Bahlika  kings  descended  from  the  above  13  kings 
of  the  name  of  Bahlika.     14.  Pushpametra.     15.  Darmitra. 

XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII.     The  four  contemporaneous  families  of 

The  Andhras,  7  kings. 

The  Kanshalas,  7  kings. 

The  Vidurapatis. 

The  Vishadhas. 

XXni.  The  Magadha  kings.  1.  Vishnrasphnrji.    2.  Pnranjaya. 

It  is   said  of  this  king  that  ^oi^cHiP^^q'  ^f^M^^^g^KPT 

^rsn^iraflVf^:  PTTHT^W^aim:  or  according  to  another  read- 
ing *U5MIcl  ^^(l WJ  &c. 

His  capital  will  be  Padmavate.  He  will  rule  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  (from  its  source)  up  to  the  Prayaga  (Allahabad). 
Then  will  follow  the  contemporaneous  kings. 

1.  Surishtras.  2.  Avantyas.  3.  The  Shurus.  4.  The  Arvu- 
das.  5.  The  Malavas.  The  Kings  of  Sindhu.  7.  The  Kings  of 
Chandrabhaga.  8.  The  Kings  of  Kaunti.  9.  The  Kings  of 
Kashmir. 

#  *  *  * 

After  this  the  prophecy  becomes  general,  and  mentions  no  names 
either  of  families  or  of  individual  t'ulers. 

And  now  I  shall  examine  the  prophecy,  and  see  how  far  has  it 
proved  true  up  to  the  present  time. 

Alexander  oame  to  India  in  327  B.  C.  At  that  time  was  ruling 
in  Magadha,  one  of  the  nine  Nandas.  Seleucus,  the  successor  of 
Alexander  in  Bactria,  found  Ghandragupta  in  the  same  place.  We 
might  therefore  put  the  beginning  of  the  Mauryan  family  in  320 
B.  G.,  allowing  seven  years  for  the  intrigues  of  Chanakya,  and  the 
struggles  of  Nanda  and  his  minister  Bakshasa  to  retain  their 
power. 
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Now  the  ten  families  from  the  Manryans  to  the  Garnndas^  both 
inclusive,  are  said  to  have  ruled  for  137+110+845+456+1099= 
2,147  years.    This  brings  us  to  the  year  2147— 320=1827  A.  C. 

Let  us  take  them  family  by  family.  The  Mauryan  family  of 
Chandragupta  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  137  years.  This  brings  us 
to  320—137=183  B.  C.  Then  comes  the  Shuuga  family,  which 
brings  us  down  to  183—110=73  B.  0.  Then  follow  the  Kanwas  for 
345  years,  and  they  bring  us  to  345 — 73=272  A.  C  The  Andhra 
family  brings  us  down  to  272+456=728  A.  C.  The  next  six  families, 
the  Bhagavata  Purana,  groups  into  one  long  period  of  1,099  years, 
but  the  Bhavishya  Purana  gives  separate  periods  to  each,  and 
some  of  these  might  be  accepted.  Thus  it  gives  100  years  to  the 
Abhiras.  This  brings  us  to  828  A.  G.  The  next  family — the 
Gardabhins — ^are  said  to  have  ruled,  in  the  same  Purana,  for  a 
period  of  98  years.  We  thus  come  to  926  A.  C.  The  next  two 
centuries  the  same  Purana  gives  to  the  Kankas,  and  thus  brings 
us  to  1126  A.  C. 

Out  of  1,099  years,  398  years  are  thus  disposed  of.  There  vet 
remains  a  period  of  701  years  to  be  apportioned  to  the  remainmg 
families.  The  Bhavishya  Purana  can  no  longer  be  relied  on, 
because  it  introduces  during  this  period  the  two  celebrated  kings — 
Yikram&ditya  and  Salivdhana.  It  says  that  after  the  Kankas 
came  Yikram&ditya  for  135  years,  and  after  him  beginning  from 
1261  Saliv&hana  for  100  years.  This  is  an  interpolation  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  The  years  1 1 26  A.  C.  and  1 261  A.  C.  are  too  recent 
for  these  two  kings,  even  if  we  disbelieve  the  tradition,  which 
puts  them  respectively  in  56  B.  C.  and  78  A.  C.  These  two  kings 
can  have  no  place  here,  and  the  235  years  which  the  Bhavishya 
Purana  gives  to  these  two  kings,  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
account  of  the  Yavanas,  the  Turushkas,  and  the  Gurundas,  from 
whose  periods  they  have  apparently  been  extracted. 

These  three  families  then — the  Yavanas,  the  Turushkas,  and  the 
Gurundas— ruled  India  from  1126  to  1827. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Gurundas  are  the  Moguls.  Now  if 
we  put  the  beginning  of  the  Mogul  reign  in  1526  A.  C.,  we  get  for 
them  a  period  of  1827—1526=301  years. 

Before  the  Moguls  reigned  the  Turushkas  and  the  Yavanas  for 
701—801=400  years. 

And  1526 — 400=1126  A.  C.  Now  the  word  Tvruahka  is  evident- 
ly the  same  aa  Turki,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Turkish  slaves  of  the 
Sultans  of  Ghor  began  in  1194  A.  C.  after  the  defeat  of  Prithi  Raj 
at  Thaneshwara.  According  to  the  Bh&gavata  therefore  the  Turush- 
kas ruled  from  1124  to  1526.  The  Slaves,  the  Khiljis,  the  Sayyids, 
and  the  Lodis  are  all  grouped  here  under  the  appellation  Tumshka* 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  these  families  had  their  origin  in 
members  of  tiie  Turkish  Empire,  and  also  that  the  only  foreign 
conquerors  alter  the  Turushkas  were  the  Gurundas  (see  further  on). 
The  remaining^  period  of  68  years,  from  1126  to  11^4,  must  be 
given  to  the  Yavanas,  who,  in  all  probability,  are  the  Ghazvani 
kings  of  Itahoro.  They  were  the  only  foreign  rulers  oflndia 
about  this  time. 
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As  to  the  empire  of  the  Gnrnndas  terminating  in  1827^  we  find 
that  in  that  year  was  made  by  Lord  Amherst  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  English  having  then  become  the  paramount  power  in 
India. 

We  see  thus  that  the  period  allotted  to  the  Mahomedan  rulers 
of  India  is  correct.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  number  of  kings  for 
each  family  is  correct.  It  will  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
in  enumemting  the  individual  rulers  our  Purana  never  takes  into 
account  mere  nominal  kings.  If  we  leave  out  of  calculation 
those  names,  which  come  between  two  real  kings  only  as  it  were 
to  cover  the  interval,  who  are  not  known  by  the  inauguration  or 
even  the  execution  of  any  bold  policy  in  the  departments  either  of 
War,  Education,  Trade  or  Public  Works,  who  might  be  called 
kings  only  by  allowance,  and  because  they  are  the  descendants  of 
kings,  then  we  shall  find  the  number  of  rulers  given  to  each  of 
these  families  to  be  correct. 

Thus  it  is  said  that  the  kings  of  the  Gurunda  family  will  be 
thirteen  in  number,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  ten.  Now 
History  tells  us  of  the  following  Mogul  kings. 

1.  Baber  (1526—1530)  ;  2.  Humayun  (1580—1556) ;  3.  Akbar 
(1556—1605) ;  4.  Jehangir  (1605—1627) ;  5.  Shah  Jehan  (1627— 
1658);  6.  Aurang2ab  Alamgir  (1658—1707);  7.  Bahadur  Shah 
(1707~.1712) ;  8.  Jahandar  Shah  (1712—1718);  9.  Farrakh  Siyar 
(1713—1719);  10.  Eapinddaulah.  11.  Rapinddarajat  (both  1719)  ; 
12.  Mahomad  Shah  (1719—1748) ;  13.  Ahmad  Shah  (1748—1754) ; 
14.  Alamgir  II  (1754—1759);  15.  Shah  Alam  II  (1759—1827). 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  10th  and  the  11th  in  the  above 
list  were  no  emperors  whatever.  Eliminating  these  two,  we  have 
thirteen  Mogul  emperors  left.  All  these  obtained,  lost,  and  tried 
to  maintain  their  empire  by  war  and  bloodshed.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  was,  however,  done  by  Rapinddaulah  and  Rapinddarajat. 
They  were  mere  attempts  at  the  creation  of  a  king  and  were  miser- 
able failure.s. 

Bat  another  reading  of  the  Bhagavata  as  we  have  seen,  and 
the  Bhavisbya  Purana,  speak  only  of  ten  Gv/ruiidas.  In  that  case  we 
shall  have  to  eliminate  three  more,  and  who  should  they  be  but  the 
last  one  and  the  first  two.  The  real  Mogul  empire  only  begins 
with  Akbar.  Baber  and  Humayun  attempted  to  establish  an  em- 
pire, but  the  Suris  were  too  much  for  them.  The  last.  Shah  Alam, 
was  only  a  nominal  6mperor,  and  real  power  had  long  before  1827 
passed  into  other  hands.  Thus  we  see  that  the  rulers  of  the  period, 
when  one  empire  is  disintegrating  and  another  establishing,  are 
left  out  of  reckoning  in  both  cases.  The  period  of  desintegration, 
however,  is  added  to  the  falling  empire.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Mogul  (Gurunda)  empire  is  made  to  terminate  in  1827,  though 
real  power  had  passed  out  of  their  hands,  long  before,  and  Shdh 
Alam  was  little  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  English. 

Every  man  and  every  nation  has  different  ways  of  thought. 
Nay,  the  same  man  and  the  same  nation  might  have  different 
ways  of  thought  at  different  periods  of  his  or  its  life.  If  we  would 
understand  rightly  and  appreciate  truly  an  author,  belonging  to  a 
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l^artiealar  nation  and  a  particalar  age^  we  mnst  begin  with  tho^ 
rwgtily  entering  iato  his  peculiarities. 

Now  the  Sindu  mind  is  nothings  if  not  metaphysicaly  even  in 
modern  times^  and  the  one  great  eanse  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Ch^gavata  Furana  is^  that  its  line  of  thought  runs  parallel  to  that 
of  the  national  mind.  The  Bh&gavata  Purana  never  looks  upon 
things  from  an  external  point  of  view.  The  department  of  political 
government  is,  to  it,  represented  by  an  ever-present  Mighty  Power 
in  the  hidden  universe  which  functions  the  phenomenal.  This 
Buling  Power  of  the  functioning  universe  has  its  own  ways  of 
manifestation.  In  given  cycles  of  time  it  puts  forth  a  certain 
amount  of  political  force  of  a  certain  character.  This  cyclic  poli- 
tical force,  whose  character  corresponds  to  the  national  Karma  of 
the  previous  cycles,  manifests  itseU  in  the  shape  of  a  Ruling 
Family.  And  each  family  of  rulers  is  made  up  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individualiiies.  fiut  the  individualities  which  the  Bhagavata 
Purana  has  in  view  are  those  of  the  occult  plane  of  the  functioning 
tmiveraie,  and  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  gross  person- 
tblities  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  Many  a  so-called  king  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  attempt  of  nature  at  incarnating  the  next  ruling 
individuality.  If  the  ruling  force  of  the  previous  individuality 
has  attained  the  physical  body  of  the  monad  which  it  had  con- 
nected itself,  this  attempt  is  sure  to  fail.  The  result  is  many  a 
characterless  reign  o£  snort  existence.  What,  for  example,  was 
there  of  true  kingship  in  the  three  sons  and  one  grandson  of  the 
Slave  King  Altamsh,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  after  his 
daughter  Baziah  ?    Absolutely  nothing. 

Looking  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Bhagavata  is  perfectly  right 
in  giving  thirteen  kings  to  the  Gurundas.  A  critical  examination 
of  the  rulers  of  the  previous  families  from  the  slaves  of  the  Sadis 
— will  show  us  that  out  of  twenty-eight  names,  14  only  deserve  the 
name  of  king.  The  remaining  fourteen  represented  simply  the 
residual  force  of  the  previous  Ruling  Personalities. 

I  shall  now  leave  this  subject  to  treat  of  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy. 

Baua  Prasad. 
\{To  be  continued.) 
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DIED  AT  HIS  POST. 

THE  instability  of  human  life  h»8  just  been  forcibly  iUustrHted 
to  ns  :  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Powell,  P.  T.  S.,  of  the  Kxecutire 
Staff,  is  dead.  Without  premonition,  without  the  friends  around 
him  having  had.  even  one  moment's  sign  of  warning,  without  the 
time  to  send  a  farewell  message  to  his  friends,  he  sighed,  gav&  one 
low  moan  and-^was  dead. 

He  had  been  doing  excellent  work  in  Ceylon  daring  the  past  aix 
months,  within  which  time  he  founded  seven  new  JBranphes  of  oa( 
Society  and  travell^^d  widely  thronghout  the  Island.  Upon  my 
return  to  Colombo  from  my  British  tour  and  after  viewing  the 
general  situation  of  affairs,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  trans- 
fer Mr*  Powell  to  South  India^  and  he  accordingly  left  for  Tuticorin 
on  the  27  ch  of  January,  in  excellent  spirits  and,  as  it  seemed9  health, 
also.  The  ten  days  we  passed  together  were  most  pleasant,  as 
thay  brought  us  into  more  intimate  and  brotherly  relations  with 
each  other,  and  gave  me  bright  hopes  as  to  his  future  usefulness, 
I  myself  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  bth  February,  and  received  his 
first  confidential  report  of  his  work  the  next  day,  the  6th.  On  the 
Ml  came  the  following  telegram :  "  Brother  Powell  died  pecuxfuUy, 
ten  hours  ago,  of  biliom  diarrhoea.*'  Dead  ?  He  dead,  who  had 
seemed  so  boiling  over  with  intense  vitality  but  a  few  days  before  ! 
Yes,  dead  ;  passed  behind  the  veil,  gone  one  stage  farther  forward 
aloDg  the  cyclic  arc  of  this  manvantara. 

His  death  was  the  greater  shock  to  us  at  A^ar  in  that  we  did  not 
know  he  was  ill.  On  this  score,  our  veteran  colleague  Mr.  V.  Coop- 
poo?awmy  Iyer,  now  District  Munsiff  (Judge)  of  Ambasamudram,  in 
the  Tinnevelly  District  of  Madras  Presidency,  reports  under  date  ot 
the  9  th  February. 

"  As  he  said  it  was  owing  to  excess  of  hile  in  his  system  and  as  he  did  not 
wish  that  we  shoald  alarin  you  by  informing  you  of  his  illness,  and  we  our- 
sdves  had  no  reasons  to  fear  any  fatal  termination,  we  did  not  write  to  Head- 
quarters about  the  matter.  He  continued  in  much  the  same  state  from 
Tuesday  to  Friday  last.  His  physical  wants  were  as  car^uUy  attended  to  by 
ns  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Yesterday  we  all  thought  him 
in  a  fair  way  to  recovery  ;  and  from  his  calling  for  and  taking  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  food*  we  thought  he  had  no  more  than  weakness  to  contend 
against.*' 

He  further  reports  as  follows : — 

"  Last  night,  at  a  few  minutes  after  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Powell  called  for  and 
tbok  a  small  dose  of  medicine,  which  seemed  to  do  him  good.  He  then  threw 
himself  on  his  couch,  and  while  he  wlis  t^ng  the  Civil  Apothecary,  oTlr 
Brother  C.  Parthasarathy  Naidn,  who  had  carefully  attended  him  during  his 
illness  ol  the  past  few  days,  how  to  make  for  him  a  vegetable  soup,  the 
pAhn  of  his  left  hand  was  seen  to  tremble.  His  eyes  and  mouth  opened. 
There  were  two  or  three  hard  breathings  accompanied  by  a  low  moan  or 
sigh,  and  that  proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  life,  though  none  of  us  could  or 
would  believe  it»  We  thought  him  merely  in  a  state  of  trance,  but  ere  lon^ 
we  found  be  had  drawn  his  last  breath.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  us  suspected: 
l^e  was  so  near  his  death.  Thus  quietly  and  without  a  pan^  did  a  good  soul 
put  off  its  mortal  coil.  There  was  no  distortion  whatever  in  the  face.  On 
the  cbntrary,  there  was  an  air  of  sereue  calm  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  us  all; 

**In  the  course  of  general  conversatioa  we  had  learnt  that  he  wished  t<^ 
die  ia  luctia  and  to  ha?e  his  body  cremated. 
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"  All  who  bave  come  into  relations  with  Mr.  Powell  grieve  for  bis  un- 
timely end.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  bad  been  siMuned  a  few  veai-a 
longer  to  continue  his  good  work  for  the  cause  of  Humanity  in  general  and 
that  of  the  Theosopbical  Society  in  particular.  We  all  found  in  his  daily 
•xemplary  life  a  good  practical  lesson  in  Theosopby.  This  is  the  first  Brancii 
lounded  by  him  in  India.  Ho  used  to  call  it  his  '  first*born/  His  personal 
influence  upon  all  the  members  has  been  so  powerful  that  it  is  sure  to  ccm- 
tinue  throughout  life." 

Ify  permisaion  having  been  given  by  telegraph,  the  cremation  was 
doly  performed  in  the  Hindu  fashion  ou  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and 
Mr,  P.  B,  Yenkatarama  Iyer  gives  me  the  following  particuIarB  : 

"  The  body  was  washed  and  clothed  in  his  usual  dress,  Mr.  Partbasarthy 
Naidu  assisting  ns  greatly  in  this.  About  thirty  Brabmans — ^members  and 
non-members  of  our  Branch — ^assembled  in  the  Beading  Itoom,  where  the 
bodv  was  lying.  Persons  offered  their  services  to  carry  the  corpse  on  a  cot 
to  the  burning  gronnd,  thus  showini;  how  universally  Mr,  Powell  was  liked 
and  respected  here.  The  Taluq  Magistrate  and  other  respectable  Brabmans 
walked  m  the  procession,  thus  giving  the  e^ent  almost  the  character  of  a 
Drahman  ceremony.  As  be  had  asked  for  pomegranates  and  vegetable  cooked 
food  five  minutes  before  his  death,  these  articles,  duly  prepared,  were  placed 
beside  the  body  on  the  pyre,  agreeably  to  our  custom  to  scrupulously  gratify 
the  last  yearning  desire  of  the  dying  person,  and  thus  prevent  any  unsatis- 
fied bodily  desire  to  follow  the  astral  man  after  death.  The  cremation  was 
scrupulously  effected,  and  this  morning  (February  10th)  the  Civil  Apothecary 
himself  gathered  together  the  ashes  and  unconsumed  portions  of  bones ;  the 
former  to  be  sent  to  you  for  disposal,  the  latter  being  put  into  an  earthen  jar» 
and  buried  under  the  channel  of  the  sacred  river  Tambraparni,as  is  the  custom 
among  Brabmans." 

Mr.  Coopoosawmy  adds  in  a  subsequent  letter  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Branch  to  plant  a  teak  or  some  other  tree  on  the  spot 
ivhere  the  cremation  took  place,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  possible 
pollution  in  the  future.  The  Branch  has  also,  at  a  special  meeting, 
adopted  Besolations  expressive  of  their  love  for  Mr.  Powell  and 
regret  for  his  loss,  and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a  photo- 

graph  or  other  portrait  of  him  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall  of  their 
[eetiog-hall.  In  a  word,  these  Hiodu  gentlemen  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  testify  their  regard  for  our  lamented  colleague, 
and  g^ven  him  the  highest  marks  of  respect  which  their  religion 
prescribes.  Needless  to  say  how  deeply  grateful  all  of  us  at  Head- 
quarters are  for  this  touching  kindnesis. 

Charles  Francis  Powell  was  bora  at  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  about 
the  year  1848,  and  was  a  patriotic  American  to  his  fingertips.  His 
father  seems  to  have  had  eccentric  notions  as  to  his  responsibility  to 
his  cbildren,  for  out  of  a  fortune  of  some  6  or  7  millions  of  dollars, 
he  left  but  $10  to  this  son  apd  nothing  at  all  to  another,  also  by  a 
first  marriage.  Charles,  however,  was  so  self-belpfal  that  he  worked 
his  way  through  life  without  asking  the  paternal  favour,  and,  I 
jndge  from  his  talk,  withoot  rancour  to  those  who  had  shown  him 
so  little  kindness  or  generosity.  He  served  faithfully  in  the  Cavalry 
throughout  the  American  Ilebellion  aud  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
about  his  perils  and  sdventures  which  he  loved  to  recount.  In 
religion  he  was  a  Buddhist,  and  held  in  the  strongest  reprobation 
all  of  his  co-religionists  whom  he  found  neglectful  of  duty  and  false 
to  their  professions.  His  personal  habits  were  ascetic  in  the  ex* 
treme,  dangerously  so  as  I  pointed  out  to  him  and  as  the  sequel 
proTod.  A  handful  or  two  of  wheat  with  curds  a  day,  a  few  fruits. 
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anil  tea  as  a  beverage,  f(»rniefl  a  diet  not  half  nourishinp  enough  to 
suataiu  a  body  constautly  drawn  upon  by  a  mental  temp*  rament  of 
consuming  intensity.  The  disorder  of  which  he  died  had  seriously 
attacked  him,  like  most  of  us,  in  the  army^  and  had  recurred  from 
time  to  time.  At  last,  when  subjected  to  the  heat  and  physical 
exhaustion  of  the  Tropics,  his  underfed  body  snccumted  to  a  final 
attack  of  tfan  old  disease,  and  his  life  went  out  like  the  flame 
wboae  wick  has  drawn  the  last  drop  of  oil  fi-om  the  lamp.  So  sweet 
a  death  may  all  good  men  be  blessed  with  ! 

After  his  death  the  following  verse  was  found  on  his  table  in  a 
banket  in  which  he  kept  his  letters,  writte'n  apparently  quite 
recently  on  a  scrap  of  paper  : — 

'*  All  things  are  transient ; 
They  being  bom  must  die, 
And  being  horn  ai*e  dead ; 
And  being  dead  are  glad 
To  be  at  rest." 


And  now  this  experience  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a 
subject  that  has  long  been  in  my  mind.  I  think  there  should  be 
on  our  premises  a  small  crematorium  ;  and  a  cinerarium,  or  room 
with  niches  in  the  wall  for  the  receptiou  of  the  ashes  of  such  of  our 
Fellows  in  different  parts'  of  the  world  as  may  provide  for  their 
being  sent  here  for  sepulture.  Why  should  we  not  have  our  West- 
uioster  Abbey  for  the  enshrinement  of  the  ashes  of  our  heroes  ? 
I  fancy  the  whole  cost  would  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds. 
For  my  part,  I  hope  that  my  ashes  will  be  deposited  here  on 
Indian  soil,  if  they  are  not  strewn  upon  the  sea  ;  and  the  sacredest 
spot  to  me  is  our  Adyar,  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  Theosophical 
movement.  A  friend  who  sympathises  with  this  idea,  bids  me  put 
him  down  for  Rs.  77  to  open  the  subscription-list  for  the  Crema- 
torium. If  a  sufficient  amount  is  offered  I  shall  lay  off  the  liand, 
plant  it  about  with  trees,  and  put  up  the  building.  Aleenwhile  I 
shall  temporarily  bury  Mr.  Powell's  ashes  to  await  the  turn  of 
events. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S, 
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THB   "GUIDE   OP  THE   PERPLEXED"   OF   MAIMONIDES.* 

"  From  Moses  to  Moses  there  was  none  like  Moses"  ran  the  popular 
Jewish  saying  anent  the  merits  of  that  most  highly  respected  of  the 
Hebrew  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages— Moses  Ben  Maimon— otherwise 
known  as  Maimonides.  Nor  has  modem  European  thought  any  canse  to 
look  askance  at  this  enthusiastic  verdict  of  his  fellows.  Though  it  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  for  the  critic  to  endorse  that  sweeping  state- 
ment in  its  entirety,  there  exists  no  question  that  the  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence, no  less  than  the  ability  of  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Averroe», 
have  unquestionably  entitled  him  to  a  prominent  niche  in  the  temple  of 
Philosophy.  Messrs.  Triibner  have,  therefore,  done  well,  in  our  opinion, 
to  include  his  "  Guide"  in  their  well-known  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library,  in  which  collection  it  will  take  a  worthy  place 
alongside  of  the  tomes  of  Schopenhauer,  von  Hartmann,  Mill,  Giordano 
Bruno,  Spinoza,  Leopardi,  and  others  of  scarcely  lesser  note. 
•  Bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  March  30, 1135,  into  a  family  of  some  stand- 
ing  among  the  Jewish  community  of  that  city, — ^then  an  important  seat 
of  Arabic  learning, — ^Maimonides  received  a  good  education,  to  which  he 
certainly  did  ample  justice.  Hardly,  indeed,  had  he  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  then  he  was  recognised  as  an  accomplished  mathematician, 
philosopher  and  theologian,  while  he  boasted  also  of  no  mean  acquire- 
nients  in  the  domain  of  astronomy,  medicine  and.  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
tonffues.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  studies  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Averroes,  last  but  not  least  of  the  series 
of  those  Mahommedan  thinkers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle. 
Subsequently,  owing  to  the  persecution  of  Jews,  Christians  and  sectarian 
Mahommedans  by  the  Almohades  dynasty  in  Cordova,  he  sought  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  in  North-west  Africa,  finally  passing  on  to  Egypt, 
Acre,  a»d  Jerusalem.  Consequent  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  latter 
place,  he  once  more  changed  his  quarters,  this  time  pitching  his  tent  in 
Mitzr  Old  Cairo,  where  Ms  genius  was  destined  to  find  a  free  and  promi- 
nent vent.  His  scientific  acquirements  secured  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  Court  physician  to  the  Sultan,  a  "  berth"  which  he  filled  with 
great  eclkt  through  two  successive  reigns.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  waa 
also  to  the  fore  in  the  capacity  of  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  congregation  at 
Cairo,  and  speedily  succeeded  in  attracting  numerous  pupils  from  all 
quarters  of  the  East  and  West,  who  flocked  to  his  lectures,  animated 
partly  by  the  report  of  his  fame  as  a  theologian,  partly  by  his  no  less 
signal  reputation  for  piety  and  benevolence.  But  it  was  mamly  owing  to 
hS  Arabic  writings  that  the  foundatidns  of  his  celebrity  were  laid  on  so 
durable  a  basis.  Hebrew  translators  vied  with  one  another  in  flooding 
the  Jewish  world,  scattered  in  all  quarters  as  it  necessarily  was,  with  ver- 
sions of  his  works.  The  outcome  of  this  activity  on  their  jmrt  was  the 
practical  elevation  of  Maimonides  to  the  position  of  the  "  second  law- 
giver "  and  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  brilliance  in  the  departments 
of  literature  and  philosophy  which*  has  rustly  been  r^jarded  ever  since  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  in  exile.  That  there  were  to  be  found  here 
and  there  among  Western  rabbis  some  savage  opponents  of  his  "  advan- 
ced" views,  goes  of  course  almost  without  saying,  but  their  attacks  nover 

•  Trftbner  and  Co.,  LndKate  Hill,  London.  Translated  from  the  original  and  aan»- 
Uted  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.  D. 
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liftd  more  than  an  ephemeral  and  local  significance,  and  are  devoid  of  all 
interest  whateTer  to  the  historian  of  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  many 
of  the  original  MSS.  of  which  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Parma  and  elsewhere,  are  comprised  the  Perush  HammUhnah  or  Com- 
mentary on  the  Mishna,  together  with  an  ethical  treatise  yclept  the  '^  Eight 
Ghaptore  ;'*  the  Sefer  Hammitzvoth  or  Book  of  the  Commanobnents ;  Sefer 
EaUg^ay(m  the  ''Book  of  Logic  ;"  Mishneh  Torak  the  "Copy  of  the 
Law,"  a  general  Code  of  Jewish  observances  originally  written  in  He- 
brew ;  and  last,  bntnot  least,  the  essay  which  now  comes  nnder  onr  im- 
mediate snrvey,  the  Moreh  Nehukhim  or  Gnide  of  the  erring  or  perplexed. 
Maimonides  died  at  Cairo  in  1204  at  the  ripe  age  of  69  years,  leaving 
behind  him  the  spotless  memory  of  *'  one  who  never  sought  or  derived 
any  benefit  from  his  services  to  the  community,  or  from  his  correspon- 
dence or  from  theworks  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  brethren ; 
the  satisfaction  of  being  of  Ba:*vice  to  his  fellow-creatures  was  for  him  a 
8u£Scient  reward.'^ 

Begarded  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to  general  philosophic  thought 
as  well  as  that  of  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Jewish  science 
and  metaphysic,  the ''  Guide  of  the  Perplexed"  is  in  every  sense  the 
most  noteworthy  of  Maimonides'  works.  The  title  of  this  quasi-theo- 
logical book  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those 
**  thinkers  whose  studies  have  brought  them  into  collision  with  religion*' 
(p.  21)  men  *'  who  have  studied  philosophy  and  have  acquired  sound 
Imowledge,  and  who,  while  firm  in  religious  matters,  are  perplexed  and 
bewildered  on  account  of  the  ambiguous  and  figurative  expresnom  eni' 
flowed  t»  the  holy  writings  "  (p.  13).  A  typical  victim  of  such  misappre- 
hension is  furnished  to  the  reader  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jehudah  ibn  Akrnn,  a  disciple  of  Maimonides,  who  is  made  to  serve  as 
the  foil  for  educing  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  master.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  said  Joseph,  ever  awake  to  the  traditional  antagonism 
between  Faith  and  Science,  drew  less  satisfaction  from  the  work  than 
did  ilie  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scepticisim  was  too  pro- 
nounced to  yield  to  the  logic  of  anv  theologian,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely.  Happily  the  shortcomings  of  perverse  Joseph  are  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  *'  quanlUS  n^Hgealle,  and  need  not  occasion  us  much 
conoem. 

In  the  course  of  the  dedicatory  letter  prefacing  the  Introduction, 
Maimonides  eommences  with  an  exposition  of  some  esoteric  ideas  en^ 
shrined  in  the  books  of  the  prophets.  This  provender  stimulates  the 
metaphysical  appetite  of  Joseph,  who  forthwith  begs  his  instructor  to 
treat  of  metaphysical  themes  and  to  expound  the  system  of  the  Kalam 
or  Mahommedan  theology.  Hence  the  body  of  the  work,  which  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  parts : — 

1.  On  Homonymous,  figurative  and  hybrid  terms. 

2.  On  the  Supreme  Being  and  His  Relation  to  the  Universe  according 
to  the  Kalam. 

3.  On  the  Primal  Cause  and  its  relation  to  the  Universe  according  to 
the  Philosophers. 

4.  Esotmc  exposition  of  portions  c^  the  Bible,  including  (a)  Maaseh 
hereshUk  or  the  History  of  the  Creation  (Genesis  ch.  i — ^iv),  (b)  P^phecy, 
and  (e)  a  description  of  that  divine  chariot  in  Ezekiel  which  has  so  long 
been  the  delight  of  the  imaginative  biblical  mystic. 

Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these  heads,  Maimonides  points  out 
that  the  scientific  Scepticism  of  his  day  originated  mainly  tiirough  the 
raisinterpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  anthropomorphisms.  That  the 
expressions  in  question  had  given  rise  to  no  end  of  confusion  among 
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would-be  spiiitaalist  commentators  and  Jewish  philosophers  generally 
was  natural  enough.     Even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  since  the   epoch 
of  our  rationalistic  thinker,  the  Christian  clergy  are,  as  a  wh(^,  bope* 
lessly  entangled  in  the  superstitions  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  physical  nsier 
and  creator,  competent  both  to  ''  materialise"  on  appropriate  GccaaiouB 
and  to  occupy  specially  luxurious  quarters  in  a  palatial  abode  "•  in  the 
heavens."   Whether  the  real  meaning  at  the  root  of  the  Old  Teatmnenl 
literature  is  in  actual  fact  anthropomorphic  or  not  is  it  question  mot  z«a- 
dily  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  some  Kabalists  and  -other 
Christian  mystics  have  made  out  a  fair  case  for  the  view  that  certain  parts 
of  the  old  volumes  embody  a  sprinkling  of  esoteric  lore.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  regard  to  specific  i-enderings  of  such  passages,  the  aphorism  qtufi 
liomines  tot  setUenttCB  holds  valid  after  a  very  suggestive  fashion, — ^so  sag* 
gestive  in  fact  as  to  have  inclined  some  of  us  to  think  that  the  original 
writers  themselves  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  interpre- 
tations put  upon  their  often  ignorant  ima^nings.     Unfortimately,  these 
said  writers  have  so  long  ago  crossed  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns,  that  not  even  their  "  shells"  are  any  longer  available  for  exploit- 
ation by  some  enterprising  medium.     In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
CsDsar  to  whom  to  appeal  in  the  matter,  theologians  and  students  of  my- 
thology are  all  alike  given  a  free  hand  to  ventilate  their  various  pecrdiar 
fads.     "  Scriptural  interpretation"  has,  also,  become  the  happy  hcmting 
ground  of  freethinking  mystics,  and  confusion  accordingly  reigns  supreme. 
That  some  analogous  medley  of  opinion  existed  in  Maimonides'  time  is 
only  too  apparent,  although  it  has  to  be  conceded  that  the  ^ctmordinary 
variety  of  hypothesis  characteristic  of  our  present  day  critical  and  apolo- 
getic literature  was  conspicuously  absent.     Logomachy,  however,  was 
everywhere  to  the  fore.  "Maimonides,"  says  Dr.  Friedlander  in  the  coarse 
of  his  excellent  analysis,  "  appears  to  be  the  first  who  distinguished  in  the 
interpretation  of  Bible  anthropomorphisms  between  perfect  homonyms, 
i.  e.,  terms  which  denote  two  or  more  absolutely  different  things,  and  im- 
perfect homonyms  or  hybrid  terms.     It  is  true  that  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  enunciated  and  demonstrated  the  Unity  and  the  Inoorporeality 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  they  had  translated  Scriptural  metaphors  on  the 
principle  that  '  the  law  speaks  in  the  langpxage  of  man ;'  but  our  author 
adopted  a  new   and  altogether  original  method.     The  Commentator, 
when  treating  of  anthropomorphisms,  generally  contented  themselves 
with  the  statement  that  the  term  under  consideration  must  not  be  taken 
in  a  litei*al. sense,  or  they  paraphrased  the  passage  in  expressions  which 
implied  a  lesser  degree  of  materiality.     The  Talmud,  the  Midrashim, 
and  the  Tarqumin  abound  in  paraphrases  of  this  kind.     The  Jewish 
philosophers  anterior  to  Maimonides,  as    Saadiah  in   'Emunoth   be- 
deotr,'  Bachya  in  his  '  Chobhoth  ha*lebhabhoth'  and  Jehudah  hiUlevi 
in  the  '  Cusari*  insist  on  the  appropriateness  of  such  int^*pretatipn8. 
Saadiah  enumerates  ten  terms  which   primarily  denote  organs  of  the 

human  body  and  are  figuratively  employed  with  reference  to  Ood 

The  correctness  of  tlus  method  was  held  to  be  bo  dbvious  that  some 
author  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  the  reader  for  introdacin|^  such 
well-known  subjects.  From  R.  Abraham  ben  David's  strictures  on  the 
Yad  ha-chazakah  it  is,  however,  evident  that  in  the  days  of  Maimonides 
persons  were  not  w&nting  who  defended  the  literal  interpretation  of 
certain  antropomorphism."  (p.  xlv.)  Now  Maimbnides,  uixious  to  import 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought  into  this  Vexed  question,  addi^essed 
himself  to  discover  "  the  meaning  of  each  term  when  applied  to  God,  and 
to  identify  it  with  some  transcendental  and  metaphysical  term."  Similar- 
ly when  attempting  to  unfold  similes  and  allegories,  he  liscis  altogether 
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out  of  the  crude  associations  of  the  text  and  endeavours  to  induce  hia 
readers  to  discard  the  mere  verbal  husk  for  the  interior  kernel  of  meta' 
physical  truth.  Similes  he  divides  into  two  classes — the  simple  and 
eomponnd,  that  in  which  each  part  represents  a  separate  idea  demand* 
ing  a  separate  interpretation,  and  that  in  which  only  one  idea  is  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  assign  to  each  part  a  metaphorical  signi- 
ficance. Obviously,  however,  this  method  admits  of  a  very  convenient 
application  in  the  hands  of  dexterous  ccHzmientators.  It  would  also 
appear  to  lead  some  investigators  altogether  away  from  the  apparent 
imphcations  of  the  text.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  explanation  of 
"  Adam's  Fall*'  which,  according  to  our  author,  is  an  allegory  represent- 
ing the  relataon  existing  between  sensation,  moral  faculty  and  intellect  I 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  regarding  *^  Divine  Attributes,'' 
Maononides  comes  boldly  forward  with  the  telling  assertion  that  faith 
consists  in  thought  and  conviction  as  opposed  to  mere  utterances  and 
empty  professicm.  This  attitude  is  stoutly  maintained  throughout. 
Miui  is  to  believe  nothing  but  what  he  can  grasp  with  his  intellectual 
faculties,  perceive  with  his  senses  or  accept  on  trustworthy  authority. 
In  view  of  these  tenets  always  consistently  battled  for,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  Maiinonides  adopting  the  distinctly  advanced  view  to  the 
effect  that  God  has  no  attributes.  Attributists,  he  argues,  cannot  logi- 
cally posit  the  unity  and  incorporeality  of  God  in  the  event  of  their 
ascription  to  him  of  qualities.  *'  It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  by  proof 
that  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  God  that  implies  any  of  the  following 
four  things  :  corporeality,  emotion  or  change,  non-existence,  e,  </.,  that 
something  would  be  potential  at  one  time  and  real  at  another — and 
fiimilariiy  with  any  of  His  creatures.  In  this  respect  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  aided  by  the  study  of  Natural  Science.  For  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  latter  cannot  understand  the  defect  implied  in  emotioTis^  the  differ- 
ence  between  potentiality  and  reality,  the  non-existence  implied  in  all 
potentiality,  the  inferiority  of  a  thing  that  exists  in  potentia  to  that 
which  moves  in  order  to  cause  its  transition  from  potentiality  into 
reality,  and  the  inferiority  of  that  which  moves  to  that  for  the  sake  of 
whose  realisation  it  moves." — (Chapter  Iv). 

And  again : — 

"  It  is  known  that  existence  is  an  accident  appertaining  to  all  things 
and  therefore  an  element  superadded  to  their  essence.  This  must  evi- 
dently be  the  case  as  regards  everything  the  existence  of  which  is  due 
tO'Smne  cause ;  its  existence  is  an  element  superadded  to  its  essence.  But 
as  regards  a  Being  whose  existence  is  i^ot  due  to  any  cause — God  alone  is 
that  being,  for  His  exietence,  as  we  have  said,  is  absolute — existence  and 
essence  a*e  perfectly  identical.  He  is  not  a  substance  to  which  existence 
is  joined  as  an  accident,  ae  an  additional  element.  His  existence  is  al- 
ways abflolate,  and  hcM  never  been  a  new  element  or  an  accident  in  Him. 
Consequently  Cbd  exists  without  possessing  the  attribute  of  existence. 
Similarly  fl«  livet  withoui  possessing  the  attribute  of  life ;  knmvB  without 
)toss€Ssing  the  otMhitte  of  knowledge ;  is  onvnipdent  without  possessing  the 
tfiinMe  of  ornmpoHtnce ;  i»  wise  without  possessing  ilie  attribute  of  wisdom ; 
all  this  reduces  itself  to  one  and  the  same  entity ;  there  is  no  Plurality  in 
him... In  the  same  way  as  number  is  not  the  substance  of  the  things 
numbered,  so  is  unity  not  the  substance  of  the  thing  which  has  the 
attribute  of  nnity,  for  uldty  and  purality  are  accidents  belonging  to  the 
caiegoiry  of  discrete  quantity  and  supervening  to  such  objects  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  them." — {Chapter  Ivii). 

AceoHfding  to  Maimonides  there  exists  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any 
rwl  knowledge  of  the  true  essence  of  God,  all  foreshadowings  of  the  sort 
being  confined  to  piling  up  of  negative  assertions.    This  attitude  is  pretty 
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mticli  of  a  piece  with  that  taken  np  by  Theists  of  the  type  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  his  distingniBhed  pupil  Dr.  Mansel,  both  of  whom 
first  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  utter  inconceiTability  of  Deity,  and 
subsequently  re-affirmed  their  allegiance  to  the  idea  on  the  ground  of 
an  intuition  based  on  the  deliverances  of  the  moral  and  emotional  con- 
sciousness. They  did  not  appear  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  lost 
labour  to  canvass  a  general  acceptance  of  a  *'  Deity"  after  that  concept 
has  been  emptied  for  human  intelligence  of  all  possible  significance. 
Naturally  enough,  modem  Agnosticism  has  made  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  out  of  this  deryiiere  reuouree  of  the  philosophic  advocates  of  Theism. 
The  opportunity  was,  indeed^  too  tempting  to  forego.  Similarly  it  wonld 
have  b«en  highly  feasible  for  some  critical  opponent  of  Maimonides  to 
have  charged  him  with  rejecting  all  the  essentials  of  a  belief  in  Qod 
while  professedly  retaining  it  in  words.  His  ultimate  is  not  a  Knuwer 
but  rather  Absolute  knowledge — it  is  certainly  not  Deity  in  the  crude 
Christian  sense  of  the  term.  Incorporeal  and  stripped  of  attributes,  the 
*'  Qod"  of  the  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed*'  resembles  a  Being 

"  Th^t  shrouded  in  his  lonely  light 
Bests  Utterly  apart, 
From  all  the  vast  creations  of  his  mighty 
From  Nature^  Man»  and  Art," 

and  fos  duch  constitutes  about  as  signal  a  metamorphosis  of  the  barbaric 
Jahveh  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Despite,  however,  this  spirituaiisa- 
tion  of  the  old  anthropomoi^hic  notiohs,  Maimonides  expresses  his  belief 
in  a  oreatio  ex  nikilo,  though  he  takes  good  care  to  read  his  own  inter- 
pretation into  the  cosmogonv  given  in  ike  Old  Testament.  Never  was 
islay  more  plastic  in  the  hanos  of  the  potter  than  matter-of-fact  acoonnts 
in  the  tneta]physical  imaginAtioii  of  our  author. 

The  following  extract  from  Di*.  Friedlander's  analysis  Will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sweeping  systeln  of  interpretation  adopted  :-^ 

*^  In  the  history  of  the  first  son  of  man,  Adam,  Eve  and  the  serpent 
represent  the  intellect  [reason  P] » the  body  and  the  imagination*  In  order 
to  complete  the  imagery,  Samael  on  Satan,  mentioned  in  the  Midrash 
in  connection  with  this  account,  is  added  as  representing  man's 
appetitive  faculties.  Imagination,  the  source  of  error,  is  directly  aided 
by  the  appetitive  faculty,  and  the  two  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  body,  to  which  man  generally  gives  paramount  attention,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  indul^^  in  smA ;  in  the  end)  however,  they  subdne 
the  intellect  and  weaken  its  power.  Instead  of  obtaining  pure  and  real 
knowledge,  man  forms  fsAse  conceptions ;  in  consequence,  the  body  is 
subject  to  suffering,  whilst  the  imagination,  instead  of  being  guided  by 
the  intellect  and  attaining  a  higher  development,  becomes  debased  and 
depraved.  In  the  three  sons  of  Adam^  Kain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  Maimo- 
nides finds  an  allusion  to  the  three  elements  in  man ;  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  intellectuaL  First  the  animal  element  (Abel)  bec<»nes 
extinct,  then  the  vegetable  elements  (Kain)  are  dissolved :  cmly  the 
third  element,  the  intellect  (Seth)  survives  and  forms  the  basis  of  man- 
kind." 

It  is  perhaps  woithy  of  note  that  at  this  juneture  Maimonides  remarks, 
that  while  elucidating  much^  he  conld  not  disclose  everything.  Mys* 
tics  will  perhaps  incline  to  scent  the  reserve  of  an  initiated  ooeultist. 
There  are,  howe ver^  no  indications  in  this  work  which  tell  with  any  degreo 
of  force  in  favour  of  this  supposition^  On  the  other  hand>  there  is  a  grea;^ 
deal  of  matter  which  goes  to  confirm  the  more  workaday  and  practical 
View  to  the  effect  that  he  was  fiiojiplyj  a  natural  botn  metaphysician^ 
liable  indeed  to  many  errors,  but  in  some  respects  almost  abreast  of  the 
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best  critics  of  theology  whiclx  these  latter  days  have  prodaced.  Con-» 
sider  him  from  what  standpoint  we  may,  the  brilliancy  of  his  career 
id  indisputable.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  him  an  occultist.  Hq 
is  a  great  Jewish  theologian  saturated  with  Aristotelianism.     Voilat  out. 

Prophecy,  according  to  oar  author,  is  the  highest  degree  of  mental 
deyelopmenty  and  can  only  be  attained  through  training  and  study. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  emanation  proceeding  from  the  Almighty  into 
the  intellect  and  imagination  of  thoroughly  qualified  persons,  and  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  intellectual  illumination  of  wise  men  equally 
as  from  the  inspiration  of  thoae  diviners  and  dreamers  whose  ima^n- 
ations  have  alone  been  thus  influenced.  Prophets  proper  are  divisible  into 
two  groups,  those  who  receive  inspiration  in  a  dream  and  those  who 
receive  it  in  a  vision.  In  the  first  class  are  comprised  "  Those  who  see 
symbolic  figures ;  2.  Those  who  hear  a  voice  addressing  them  without  per- 
ceiving the  speaker ;  3.  Those  who  see  a  man  and  hear  him  addressing 
them }  4.  Those  who  hear  and  see  an  angel  addressing  them  ;  5.  Those 
who  see  God  and  hear  His  voice."  Obviously  in  Imrmony  with  the 
general  tone  of  Maimonidee'  teaching,  the  reality  attaching  to  this  last 
type  of  experience  is  to  hold  as  of  subjective  and  symbolical  validity 
only.  Imagination  is,  we  are  assured,  an  essential  element  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  prophet.  In  view  of  the  now  dawning  "  Hypnotic  theory"  of 
religion,  this  concession  ought  to  give  some  of  our  modern  advanced 
Jewish  rabbis  pause.  Ta  say  the  l^bst,  it  is  su^estive,  and  that  too  in 
a  very  rationalistic  direction. 

The  cautious  attempt  in  Part  III  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
"Bzekiel'B  chariot" — contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  Mishna — must 
prove  seductive  in  the  extreme  for  those  bient  on  unravelling  such  time<* 
honoured  knots. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  these  volumes 
to  the  ftttention  of  the  student  of  philosophy  and  mysticism.  Their 
publication  in  the  ^*  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Series"  is,  indeed, 
in  itself  ample  testimony  to  their  merits.  How  thoroughly  the  charac- 
ter of  their  contents  corroborates  the  truth  of  this  anticipation  we  must 
now  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves  in  the  futnre. 


THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES.* 
Dr.  C,  E,  Taylor,  F.  T.  S.,  of  St.  Thomas,  the  representative  of  our 
Society  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  has  written  a  book  which  is  full  of 
valuable  information  about  that  out-of-way  tropical  island-gem  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  One  may  get  from  it  a  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  people  aljnost  photographically  accurate.  The  Island  is 
altogether  lovely,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who  are  exasperatingly  conservative  and  behind  the  times,  without  any 
of  that  splendid  intellectuality  whiph  one  sees  in  the  Hindu  ^'aces  amon^ 
which  our  own  lot  is  cast.  Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
persevering  men  and  authora  with  whom  we  have  ever  been  brought 
into  contact,  and  as  the  saying  is,  **  will  go  far."  He  has  already  won 
the  oonfideuQe  and  affeotion  o|  the  public  about  him,  gained  a  seat  in  the 
Colonial  Goundl  of  St.  Thomas  and  St,  John,  and  has  honors  still  in 
reserve  for  him.  His  work  is  illi^trated  with  many  engravings,  cut  on 
wood  by  his  own  hand  in  the  ahsence  of  skilled  en^avers  in  St.  Thomas: 
a  fact  in  itself  iUustrative  of  the  resources  of  this  "self-made"  man's 
genius.         \  '"       H.  S.  O, 

*  LeaJLets  from  the  Danish  West  Iiidi^a,  Bj  Chaslks  Edwin   Taylor,  m.  d.,  f.  a» 
G,  s,,  F,  T.  s.;  etc.,  etc.    Fablished  by  the  Author  at  St,  Thomas,  P.  W.  I.  1898. 
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''  BB-INOASNATION  ;  A  STUDY  OP  FORGOTTEN  TRUTH /** 
Ifc  is  by  common  consent  recognized  that  the  doctrine  of  Ee-incarnation 
together  with  its  corollary,  the  law  of  Karma,  constitates  the  core  o£ 
Eastern  esoteric  philosophy.  Needless,  therefore,  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  importance  for  the  tyro  of  prefacing  his  oc<?olt  studies  with  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  evidences  tending  to  establish  the  validity  of  this 
great  central  truth,  on  the  due  appreciation  of  which  the  f atOTO  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  world  must  be  said  so  largely  to  depend,  , 

Even  in  those  cases  where  persons  prefer  to  base  their  convictions  on 
the  bedrock  of  intuition"  and  affect  to  sneer  at  the  whole  armoury  of  so- 
called  iotellectual  evidences,  some  such  study  is  indispensable,  for,  after 
all,  tjiere  is  the  "  bitter  cry"  of  an  inquiring  if  sceptical  public  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  To  all  those  in  search  of  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
Mr.  Walker's  book  will  come  as  a  veritable  boon  wid  blessing.  In  no 
sense  is  it  a  work  of  the  metaphysical  depth  requisite  to  appeal  to  the 
typical  "  advanced"  sceptic,  still  it  is  an  eminently  readable  presentation 
of  the  case  for  Be-incarnation,  enshrining  as  it  does  all  the  familiar  prou 
and  cons  in  a  singularly  compact  and  lucid  style.  In  the  course  of  an 
excellent  chapter  on  "  the  Western  evidence  of  Be-inoamation"  the 
author  formulates  the  brief  for  metempsycboaia  under  seven  heads : — 

1.  That  the  idea  of  immortality  demands  i£, 

2.  That  analogy  makes  it  the  most  probable/ 

3.  That  science  confirms  it, 

4.  l!hAi  the  nature  of  the  soulreqmreB  itf  .  . 

5.  That  it  most  completely  answers  the  iheoHogical  ^^estions  of  ^^  Qngi<* 
nal  sia"  and  ^^  future  punishmeQt." 

6.  That  it  explains  many  mysterious  experiences^ 

7.  That  it  alone  <o2i;e9  the  ^rohUmoiinjustieefnod  misery  which  broods 
over  our  world. 

Following  on  this  comes  a  reply  to  "  Western  objectionB  to  Bre-inoama^ 
tion  "  "Western  Authors  upon  Be-incamation"  comprising  extracts  from 
the  prose  writings  of  men  such  as  Schopenhauer,  Fiohte,  Emerson,  Homo 
and  many  other  notable  European  and  American  thinkers. 

In  addition  to  this  the  intuitive  glimpses  of  Western  poets — American* 
British,  Continental  and  "  Platonic,"  about  43  in  all— as  embodied  in 
lensrthy  excerpts  from  their  warblings  are  also  laid  before  the  reader. 

Ensuing  on  this  are  chapters  on  "  Re-incarnation  among^  the  ancients.^ 
Be-incarnation  in  early  Christendom  and  **  Be-incamation  in  Bast  to-day 
and  "  Eastern  poetry  of  Be-incarnation."  After  which  the  theory  of 
Esoteric  Oriental  Re-incarnation  is  expounded  at  some  length,  but  the 
anthropological  portion  of  the  essay  is  marred  by  the  same  confiwed 
blending  of  Darwinism  and  esoteric  evolution  which  rendered  "  Man  — 
apparently  the  source  from  which  the  author  derived  his  present  infor- 
mation—so unintelligible.  The  book  concludes  with  a  valuable  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  literature  relating  to  the  sul>jeot  of  Karma  and  Be-incar- 
nation.  , 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Walker's  work  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  of  occultism  desirous  of 
supplementing  their  verbal  propaganda  with  the  loan  of  a  really  ser- 
viceable and  popular  volume.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  meet  with  strange 
mistakes.  Agnostics,  for  instance,  would  smile  at  the  following  passage : 
*'The  conception  of  an  Infinite  Personality  overwhelms  (?)  all  the  narrow 
groovethinking  of  every  mechanical  school  and  rises  supremely  ia  the 

•  Re-incabnation,  tt  Study  of  Fbrgottsn  TrtUh.  By  B,  D,  Wau«».  HaugkUmi 
Mifflin  Jb  Co.,  BQHton  an4  N«w  york.  1888.  Syo;  pp.  W>. 
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strongeftt  pbilosophy  of  all  time — that  of  Herbert  Spencer  (!  If)  Stranpeftt 
of  ail,  EvolatioDy  the  coraerstone  of  Spencerian  philosophy,  is  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  re-inoarnation"  (p.  19).  Condidering  that  aa  "  Infinite  per- 
sonality^ is  an  expression  inrolving  aoontradiction  in  terms,  and  as  soch 
is  rapidlj  losing  all  hold  on  men  of  cnltnre,  considering  also  that  Spenoer 
himself  is  radically  opposed  to  any  soch  notion,  this  sta(#ment  is  perhaps 
somewhat  injndicioos.  To  say,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  system  of 
evolution, — a  system  the  prominent  featore  of  which  is  the  entire  sub- 
ordination of  mind  to  molecntar  physics  in  the  animal  or  hnman  brain 
—is  a  paraphrase  for  Re*incamation  (!!)  is  simply  to  trade  on  the 
^orsnoe  of  the  general  public.  It  must,  however,  be  eonoeded  that 
errors  such  as  these  are  few  and  far  between^  and  in  no  way  militste 
against  the  high  tone  elsewhere  characteristio  of  this  highly  interesting 
volume. 

E.  D.  R 


Cffi[i[M9^udvtj[Jt« 


THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTBBN  LANDS. 
[BSram  our  rB§idar  London  CorretjpcndetU.'] 

We  notice  a  very  marked  access  of  energy  in  the  Theosophio  field 
since  the  visit  of  our  respected  President  to  England.  Letters  of  enquiry 
are  now  constantly  appearing  in  provincial  newspapers — notably  those 
in  Newcastle,  Birmingluiin  And  Kanchester  in  the  North,  and  Bristol  in 
the  SouUi — ^not  to  mention  the  London  JPaU  Mall  and  the  Agnoslio 
J<nmalj  both  which  well  known  journals  deign  to  open  their  columns 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  Theosophic.  The  Coloners  lectures  seem 
to  have  stirred  up  a  wholesome  spirit  of  enquiry  and  interest  through- 
oat  the  Kingdom,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  In  Dubliu  most  animated  discussions  have  been  earned  on  in 
the  columns  of  the  Freeman*$  Journal^  the  people's  paper  par  exoeLlence. 
Nor  is  current  literature  behindhand  in  evidencmg  these  significant 
signs  of  the  times.  Bobert  Lewis  Stevenson's  latest  novel, ''  The  Master  of 
Ballaatrae,"  published  in  1889,  having  a  stirring  finale  on  the  most 
approved  occult  lines.  The  hero — the  '*  Master"  himself — ^is  buried 
alive  ila  Yogi  by  an  Indian  servant,  in  order  to  mislead  his  enemies ; 
hut  upon  bei^  du^  up  again  and  resuscitated  in  7  days  (note  the  mystic 
nnmber),  the  result  is  only  an  apparently  galvanic  action,  followed  by 
collapse  and  death.  Whereupon  the  Indmn  philosophically  remarks 
that  England  is  evidently  too  cold  a  country  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  Yogi  practices,  and  withdraws  himself  in  silent  sonrow,  "  to  be  seen 
no  more!"  Another  most  notable  book — ^published  in  Nov.  1889— is 
J.  Hfluelaren  Cobban's  "  Master  of  his  Fate,"  which  he  dedicates  to. 
Ih.  Z.  MenmMI  o^r  bebved  H.  P.  Blavatskj^'s  niost  skilful  and 
trusted  physician.  In  this  weird  tale,  the  Hero  has  hit  upon  a  process 
hj  which  •  he  can,  undiscovered,  live  on  by  absorbing  the  ''  nervous 
force"  (t.  e.,  vital  principle,  Prana^  of  course)  of  others,  whom  he 
deliberately  sets  himself  to  hypnotize  and  vampirize.  Much  in  Mr. 
Cobbtti's  nUfrj  recalls  yiyidly  to  the  reader  Bulwer  Lytton'a  power- 
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fal  and  well-known  ^'  Zanoni,"*  especially  the  piano  incident.  Bat  for 
our  present  purpose  the  most  significant  episode  in  the  book  is 
that  on  which  the  doctor  (the  good  genius  of  the  tale),  in  order 
to  restore  life  to  one  of  the  hero's  victims,  who  has  been  brought 
into  a  London  Hospital  in  an  apparently  dying  condition,  manages 
to  transfer  som^  of  his  own  '^nervous  force"  to  the  pi^ient,  axid 
so  excite  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  same  in  her  system,  thus 
reyiving  her,  when  every  other  known  e:(pe(lient  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  This  singular  operation  he  conducts  by  means  of  the  msual 
apparatus,  electric  battery,  etc. ;  but,  on  making  the  circle,  he  sets  the 
whole  thing  going  by  sound !  (i.  e.,  vibraHon — occult  again),  A  tuning 
fork  is  sounded, — by  mirahUe  dictt^^-H,  violin  bow,  and  the  former  at 
once  applied,  in  a  state  of  intense  vibration,  to  the  electraq  apparatus : — 
When,  hey  presto !  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  patient  revives  !  Chambers' 
Journal  discusses  the  Divining  Bod  again,  and  Max  Miiller,  in  the 
December  1889  number  of  The  New  EevieWy  is  the  writer  of  an  article 
which  he  entitles  **  What  to  do  with  our  old  people^"  givix^  <m  account 
of  a  Brahmin's  mode  of  life  at  the  remote  period  of  history,  when  social 
life  in  India  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Manu ;  the  point  emphasized  is 
the  retirement  of  old  people  into  places  apart  from  the  cares  of  worldly 
life  for  silent  meditation,  and  final  assumption  of  the  station  of  Sannyasi 
(**  one  who  is  free  &om  all  fetters  which  bind  him  to  earth").  As  a 
modem  instance  of  this  ancient  custom,  the  writer  cites  the  case  of 
Gaorishankar  TJdayashankar,  c  s.  i.,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Katfaia- 
war,  who,  after  a  life  of  hard  and  most  important  work  as  adminis- 
trator and  politician,  retired  into  solitude  of  meditation,  subsequently 
becoming  a  Sannyasi.  He  writes  thus  to  Prof.  Max  Muller: — ^^Mj 
health  is  failing,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  into  the  fourth 
order^  or  Asrama.  Thereby  I  shall  attain  that  stage  in  life  when  I  shall 
be  free  from  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  world,  and  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  present  circumstances.  After  leading  a  public 
life  for  more  than  60  years,  I  think  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  desire, 
except  that  life,  which  will  enable  my  Atma  to  be  one  with  Param&tam, 
as  shown  by  the  enlightened  sages  of  old.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
a  man  is  free  from  births  and  rebirths,  and  what  can  I  wish  more  than 
what  will  free  me   from  them,  and  give  me  the  means  to  attain 

Moksha  P" "  My  learned  friend,"  he  continues, ''  I  shall  be  a  Sannyasi  in 

a  few  days,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  total  change  of  life.  I  shall  no 
more  be  able  to  address  you,  and  I  send  you  this  letter  to  convey  my 
best  wishes  for  your  success  in  life,  and  my  regards,  which  you  so 
well  deserve."  Truly  we  may  say,  what  a  complete  and  striking  coh-- 
trast  to  the  Western  ideal — ^^  to  c&e  in  harness"  f 

Lectures  on  Theosophic  subjects  attract  large  and  attentive  audiences, 
more  particularly  when  Mrs.  Besant  speaks.  The  Leicester  Post  of 
Jany.  27th  gives  a  most  interesting  report  of  a  lecture  by  that  lady — 
well-known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  gifted  speakers  of  modem 
times.  She  took  at  the  outset  the  axiom  of  Feuerbach,  that  ^'  Only 
that  which  is  real  is  sensible."  Snaoe  forbids  a  full  account  of  the  lec- 
ture, but  the  reporter  concludes  by  saying  that  "  Mrs.  Besant  closed 
with  a  most  eloquent  peroration,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  lecture 
8a[i6wered  a  large  number  of  questions  from  persons  in  the  audience." 

A.L.  C. 

^       ■ ■    ■  ■    ■       ..  ■ -  -■  ....>,  ■        ,  »■ 

»  Ay  C,  appscently  meant  t9  si^y  ['  Straoge  St9i7.**7-W. 
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THEBB  IS  NO  RELIGION  HiaHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajahe  of  Benare%,^ 


SUMANGALA  MAE  A  NAYAKA. 

OUR  illastrioas  friend  and  coUeagae,  H.  Samangala  Thera, 
lias  just  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Chief  Priest  of 
Malwatta  Vihara,  Kandy,  the  distinction  and  authority  of  "  High 
Priest  (Maha  Nayaka)  of  the  Low  Country  of  Ceylon.*'  In  the 
time  of  the  Kandyan  king^  the  incumbents  of  the  two  great  monas- 
teries at  Kandy,  the  Malwatta  and  Asgiri^  were  Royal  priests, 
outranking  all  others  in  the  order,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury does  all  others  in  the  Church  of  England.  To  them,  all 
qu^ons  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  monks  and  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  went  on  final  appeal,  the  king 
alone  having  the  ri^^ht  to  override  their  orders. 

In  the  Buddhist  Monastic  Order  rank  goes  by  seniority,  and  in 
all  associations  of  priests,  say  in  walking  along  the  roads,  partaking 
of  food,  assemblages  for  ordination,  instruction  or  preaching,  ana 
public  functions  of  every  sort,  this  rule  of  precedence  is  strictly 
observed.  It  is  not  any  question  of  superior  ecclesiastical  or 
personal  sanctity  or  merit,  but  only  that  of  seniority  in  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood  of  the  Bhikshus.  In  the  Pali  language  the  chief 
of  a  monastery  is  called  Nayaka;  the  chief  of  a  sect  is  Maha 
Nayaka.  In  Sumangala  Thera's  case,  he  was  already  the  Nayaka 
of  the  Monastery  of  Adam's  Peak  (the  Ceylon  Holy  Mountain), 
and  of  the  Priests'  Normal  College  {Parivena)  at  Colombo ;  by 
Government  commission,  he  was  also  High  Priest  of  Galle  as  well 
as  of  Adam's  Peak.  But  now  the  High  Priest  of  the  Royal  Mal- 
watta Yihara  of  Kandy  has  appointed  him  to  the  long  vacant  dignity 
of  Maha  Nayaka  of  all  the  low  country  (the  Maritime  Provinces,  aM 
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distingnished  from  the  Kandyan  mountain  country)^  which  makes 
him  rank  above  all  priests  of  the  Siamese  sect,  in  the  Colombo 
(Western)  and  Galle  (Southern)  Provinces.  Of  the  Siamese  sect, 
be  it  observed,  and  as  there  is  great  ignorance  upon  this  question, 
a  word  of  explanation  will  be  timely. 

In  ancient  times  Ceylon  was  converted  to  Buddhism  by  Mahinda, 
son  of  the  Indian  Emperor  Dharmasoka  (circu  300  B.  C),  who,  of 
course,  ordained  the  monks  of  the  Island.  The  monastic  succession 
ran  with  greater  or  less  vicissitudes,  as  there  happened  to  be  peace 
or  war  in  Lanka,  and  Buddhist  or  Hindu  dynasties  on  the  throne, 
foe*  about  20  centuries,  until  the  time  of  King  Kirti  Sri  Raja  Sinha 
(A.  D.  1747),  when  the  priesthood  had  become  degraded  and 
almost  extinct.  The  reigning  monarch,  deploring  this  fact,  deter- 
mined to  ask  the  King  of  Siam  to  send  him  some  pious  and 
learned  monks  to  rehabilitate  the  Order  and  restore  Buddhism  to 
its  former  purity  and  dignity.  Readers  of  Indian  History  will 
recall  that  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  a  king  of  Bengal 
when  he  imported  from  Canouj  several  learned  Brahmans — ances- 
tors of  the  modem  great  families  of  the  Mukerjis,  Banerjis,  Chat- 
terjis,  etc. — to  restore  Sanskrit  Literature  and  Hindu  Shastras  in 
his  kingdom.  The  account  of  this  religious  act  of  the  Sinhalese 
King  Kirti  Sri  B&ja  Sinha  will  be  found  in  chapter  C.  of  the 
Mahavanaa — ^just  splendidly  translated  for  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
by  L.  C.  Wijesinha  Mudaliyar,  F.  T.  S.*  It  is  so  (][uaint  and 
Bugg^stive  in  various  respects  that  a  few  extracts  will  be  interesting 
in  the  preselit  connection. 

**  And  becaase  that  the  king  desired  the  prosperity  of  reli^on,  it  grieved 
him  much  to  see  that  though,  among  the  priests  and  novitiates  who  had 
aforetime  been  received  into  the  church  when  the  priesthood  yet  continued  in 
the  Island  of  Lanka,  there  were  some  who  feared  evil  and  respected  the  good 
Law  and  lived  a  life  of  purity  and  discipline,  there  were  others  who  made 
light  of  sin  and  led  sinful  and  wicked  lives,  maintaining  families  and  devot- 
ing themselves  to  worldly  business.  And  these  men  busied  themselves  with 
the  practice  of  astrologr  and  medicine  and  other  callings  that  were  not 
proper  for  priests.  And  when  the  king  had  heard  of  the  doings  of  these 
shameless  monks  and  had  learned  the  truth  thereof  duly,  he  chose  from 
among  the  priests  that  behaved  themselves  well,  the  famous  novitiate  8ara- 
nankara,  who  was  a  priest  of  great  piety.  •  •  •  moral,  and  virtuous 
and  wise,  and  skillea  in  Grammar  and  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Buddha." 

Taking  counsel  of  this  excellent  man,  the  king  reformed  abuses 
and  warned  offenders  against  continuing  in  their  evil  courses, 
which  were  bringing  shame  upon  the  priestly  Order.  Then  there 
came  to  his  mind  the  recollection  that  in  former  times  kings  had 
sent  their  ministers  to  foreign  countries  to  bring  priests  thence  to 
Lank&  to  aid  in  reviving  the  purity  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  but 
had  failed  in  their  attempts.  For  lus  part  he  was  determined  to 
fiucceed.    So  he 

''  sent  ministers  with  divers  presents  and  offerings  and  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  noble  city  of  Ayojjha  (in  the  kingdom  of  Siam)  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  priests  therefrom,  in  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninetv  uid 
third  year  of  the  Parinibbana  of  Buddha  ...  And  those  ministers  took  charge 

*  The  supreme  value  of  this  historical  work  is  now  universally  acknowledged  for 
the  light  it  throws  not  only  upon  the  history  of  Ceylon  bat  alffO  upon  that  of 
ancient  India. 
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of  the  king's  letter  and  other  presents  with  great  ceremony  and  respectj  and 
darted  Aence  in  a  ship  with  the  Dutch  people  who  were  charged  with  the 
protection  of  (the  sea  coast  of)  Lank4."* 

The  embassy  was  most  cordially  received  by  Dbammika,  King  of 
Ayojjha,  who ''was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  decay  of  Buddhist 
reli^on  in  Lank6,"  whence  Siam  herself  and  Burma  had  derived 
it  in  ancient  times.     So  he  convoked  the  monastic  body^  and 

*'  chose  a  chapter  consisting  of  more  than  ten  priests,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  IJpali,  an  elder  distinguished  for  moderation  and  contentment,  and 
endued  with  gentle  manners,  and  of  an  upright  behaviour." 

These  he  sent  to  Ceylon  with 

"  books  of  the  Dhamma  and  the  Yinaya,  such  as  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  island  of  Lanka,  and  also  an  excellent  ro^al  letter,  with  divers  presentt?, 
by  the  hand  of  the  royal  ministers  of  Ayojjha.  And  the  stately  ship  that 
was  thus  sent  thither  with  the  image  of  gold  and  the  other  presents  made 
the  voyage  across  the  deep  sea,  tlubt  abounded  in  terrors  and  perils,  and 
aniTea  in  perfect  safety  at  the  post  of  Tikonamala  (the  modem  Trincomalee) 
in  the  beautiful  island  of  Lanka." 

Gfreat  rejoicings  followed  and  a  royal  welcome;  the  Siamese 
priests  were  lodged  ''  in  the  beautiful  monastery  that  was  adorned 
with  a  tiled  roo^  built  in  a  beautiful  place  at  Pupph&rSma  (the 
Malwatta  monastery).  The  ministers  of  Siam  were  also  suitably 
lodged  and  entertamed. 

The  Mahavansa  then  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the  2299th  year  of 
Buddha's  Parinirvana^  the  sixth  after  the  dispatoh  of  his  embassy 
to  Siam — ^the  Sinhalese  monarch  convoked  the  priesthood  in  the 
IJposatha  (ordination)  hall  of  the  Malwatta  Yihara^  for  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination.    What  the  embassy  was  doing  all  this  time  in 
Siam,  or  the  return  embassy  in  Ceylon,  is  not  stated.    However, 
at  last  the  convocation  was  held.     The  '^  Great  Upili/'  and  "  the 
second  great  elder  also,  Ariya  Muni,''  presided,  and,  by  command 
of  the  king,  conferred  the  rite  of  ordination  upon  the  principal 
Samaneras  (novitiates),  who  had  been  proved  worthy*  When  the 
number  had  become  large  enough,  the  Mng  chose  from  among 
them  "  such  priests  as  were  diligent  in  observing  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  religion,  and  who  deserved  to  fill  the  oflSce  of 
teachers,  and  ordained  that  they  should  receive  instruction  from 
the  priests  who  had  come    from  Ayojjha."    Out  of  the  whole 
number  one,  Saran&nkara  of  Malwatta  Vihara,  who  excelled  all 
in  merit  and  capacity,  was  appointed  by  him  Sanga  Bilja,  that  is. 
Royal  High  Priest.     Within  the  next  three  years  seven  hundred 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  monastic  fraternity,  and  the  pious 
ting  made  every  provision  for  their  support  and  that  of  their 
various  monasteries.    Within  the  same  period  ''three  thousand 
persons  of  good  families"  were  admitted  as  novitiates.     It  was,  in 
short,  an  aristocratic  Order,  and  such  has  been  the  spirit  of  this 
"  Siamese  Sect"  down  to  the  present  day.    A  majority  of  the 
priests  are,  I  believe,  of  the  (Hindu)  caste  of  Vellala,  a  very  res- 

•  The  wUy  HoUonders,  whose  policy  towards  the  sovereigns  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Bums,  Siam  and  Japan  appears  from  history  to  have  been  one  of  pretended  abject 
ofaseqaioasnew  while  they  were  waiting  their  opportunity  to  get  permanent  foot- 
hold and,  if  possible,  dominion  in  those  rich  Eastern  countries,  humbugged  the 
Kandyan  king  into  the  notion  that  they  were  simply  his  coast-guards,  to  protect 
the  Island  from  invasions  by  the  Portuguese  and  English. 
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pectable  section  of  the  cultivator  grade  of  Sndras^  wlio  at  a 
remote  period  emigrated  from  the  main  land  and  early  became  the 
landed  gentry  of  Ceylon.* 

The  revival  of  Buddhism^  effected  as  above  explained^  did  not 
prove  any  more  permanent  than  had  several  preceding  attempts, 
made  by  Sinhalese  kings  upon  driving  out  Tamil  usurpers,  who 
had  crossed  over  from  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  had  destroyed 
Buddhist  temples^  burnt  the  sacred  books^  and  extirpated  the 
priesthood.  The  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English  had  between  them, 
in  one  way  or  another^  done  it  great  harm ;  the  Portuguese  by 
bloody  persecution  and  violence,  the  Dutch  by  crafty  and  repres- 
sive legislation,  the  English  by  favouring  missionary  propagandism. 
A  time  arrived  when  the  Siamese  priesthood  had  grown  corrupt, 
the  temples  were  falling  into  decay,  and  profitable  ''  conversions'' 
to  Christianity,  occurred  bv  tens  of  thousands.t  But  there  came 
a  revival  of  interest,  ana  men  of  less  aristocratic  castes  than 
the  VellaUas  applied  for  ordination.  Being  refused — contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Buddha's  teachings — they  sent  a 
committee  to  Burma,  and  in  due  time  these  obtained  the  covet- 
ed ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Priests  of  Amarapnra  ; 
after  which  they  returned  home  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Amarapura  Sect."  Between  them  and 
the  Siamese  sect,  however,  there  is  no  doctrinal  difference  what- 
ever, nor  can  either  now  boast  of  a  single  living  Arhat,  or  adept 
in  esoteric  science ;  though  in  ancient  times  many  such  perfected 
men  existed  in  the  Island  and  occupied  Yiharas,  still  shown  to  the 
traveller.  In  both  sects  are  priests  of  great  learning  and  burn- 
ing zeal,  along  with  a  host  of  inferior  persons  who  waste  their 
time  in  frivolous  disputes  and  polemics  about  petty  details  of 
monastic  discipline,  and  even  of  social  rank — caste — an  abomin- 
able offence  in  priests.|  The  Amarapura  sect  sprang  up  in  reality 
as  a  protest  against  the  alleged  professional  laxity,  the  worldliness, 
and  un-Buddhistic  snobbishness  of  the  genteel  Siamese  sect ;  but 
in  its  turn  it  has  been  upbraided  for  its  moral  deterioration  by  a 
fresh  body  of  schismatics  headed  by  my  friend,  the  late  Amba^ha- 
vatti  Thera,  who  gave  his  protestant  sect  the  name  of  Bamannja 
Nikaya.  Among  them  are  ascetics  who  spend  part  of  each  year 
in  the  forest  depths  in  meditation,  or  yoga,  as  it  is  called  in  India. 

By  common  consent,  Hikkeduwe  Sumangala,  our  great  friend 
and  ally,  is  regarded  as  the  most  erudite  living  monk  in  Ceylon  : 
his  moral  character  is  also  blameless  and  his  unselfishness  well- 

*  In  India  they  are  Siyaites,  hence  belieyers  in  the  Honistio  philosophy.  Of 
course,  it  was  oomparatiyely  easy  for  these  emigrants  to  Oeylon  to  aooept  Bud- 
dhism, whose  philosophical  basis  is  so  much  akin  to  theirs.  Two  of  the  highest 
groups  of  the  Indian  Vellallas  are  termed  Mndaliyar  (or  Moodelliar)  and  Fillay.  It 
is  a  coiooidenoe  that  in  Ceylon  the  highest  rank  among  the  Native  headmen  is  that 
of  Mndaliyar. 

t  For  fall  particulars  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  pretended  **  oonTersions,"  see  the 
Official  reports  of  the  Missionary  bodies  in  Ceylon ;  especially  the  Jnbilee  Beport 
of  Ceylon  Missions,  issued  about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  cause  of  thb  ^Jl^ 
crisy  was  simply  that  they  found  it  paid  to  be  Christians  and  coat  mnoh  -to  remain 
Buddhists. 

X  With  what  biting  scorn  does  not  Lord  Baddha  tosh  tbe  tacka  of  Hack  fightios* 
cock  pandits ! 
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known.  Saooeeding  governors  of  Ceylon  have  ever  held  him  in 
respect^  and  his  opinion  is  asked  in  all  public  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Buddhist  community.  When^  some  years  ago, 
a  Council  of  the  Priesthood  was  held  at  Ratnapura  to  verify  the 
Canon,  he  was  chosen  its  President,  and  to  him  Colombo  owes  the 
foundation  of  the  Parivena,  or  Normal  College  for  Priests,  that  is  so 
well  known  throughout  the  world.  The  Kings  of  Siam,  Cambodia  and 
the  ex-King  of  Burma  honor  him  and  have  sent  valuable  gifts  to 
his  College;  the  Govemmeht  of  Bombay,  at  the  instance  of  the 
ex-Governor  of  Ceylon,  gave  him  some  of  the  Sopara  relics  of 
Buddha;  the  Japanese  sects  have  sent  a  number  of  clever  young 
priests  to  be  educated  under  him  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali ;  he  scru- 
tinised and  gave  his  imprimatur  to  the  Buddhist  Catechism ;  and 
his  influence  has  been  freely  given  us  during  the  past  ten  years,  to 
BpiBad  education,  revive  religion,  and  foster  a  love  of  vernacular 
literature  among  the  Sinhalese  masses.  What  is  his  acuteness  in 
metaphysics  will  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Fawcett's  report  of  our 
recent  discussion  with  him  at  his  College.  Such  is  the  personage 
upon  whom  his  superior,  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Malwatta  Yihara 
—the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Order  in  Ceylon — has' just  conferred 
the  high  rank  of  Maha  Nayaka,  or  High  Priest  (of  the  Siamese  sect) 
in  the  low  country.  The  oflSce  has  been  vacant  fifty  years,  and 
was  last  occupied  by  the  late  Maliyagaspe  Maha  Thera.  Were 
there  a  king  in  Kandy  the  Malwatta  Hign  Priest  would  be  the 
Sangha  Buja,  and  there  would  be  no  Amarapura  sect  to  dispute 
Snmangala's  supreme  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  questions  of 
discipline.  As  things  stand,  the  latter  sect  hold  something  of  the 
same  attitude  towards  the  ancient  established  branch  of  their  Order 
as  do  the  dissenters  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  Establishment. 
It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  Ceylon  when  abuses  shall  disappear 
from  both  sects  and  a  brotherly  union  be  effected  between  all 
sections  of  the  order  of  the  Yellow  Bobe ;  whose  Founder  set  the 
example  to  all  mankind  of  the  supremest  virtues  allied  to  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  the  divinest  teaching  that  man  ever  g^ve 
toman. 

H.  S.  0. 
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NOT  the  least  noteworthy  outcome  of  recent  controversy  is  the 
discredit  into  which  the  theories  of  the  old  materialism  have 
fallen.  The  sweeping  generalizations  of  a  Diderot  or  d'HoIbach 
and  of  their  innumerable  XIX  Century  disciples  no  longer  com- 
mand the  obeisance  of  Science.  Indeed,  the  two  phases  of  that 
particular  type  of  negationism  are  beginning  to  experience  the 
throes  of  a  not  altogether  too  premature  dissolution.  Sub-judice 
lis  est  is  a  plea  which  the  materialist  of  the  old  school  must  not 
expect  to  advance  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  suit  against  him 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  decided.  It  may  certainly  be  object- 
ed that  the  views  in  question  still  obtain  credence  in  numerically 
influential  quarters.  Unquestionably  this  is  the  case.  No  amount, 
however,  of  "  mob-backing*'  will  suffice  to  secure  them  from  the 
imputation  of  representing  mere  survivals.  They  are  entitled  to 
a  niche  in  the  palsBontological  museum  of  philosophy.  They  have 
done  their  work,  as  an  Hegelian  would  say,  as  necessary  momenta 
in  the  evolution  of  thought.  More  than  this  it  is  now  impossible 
to  concede.     . 

The  first  of  these  phases,  the  identification  by  the  extreme 
materialist  left  of  psychosis  with  neurosis^  of  mental  states  with 
their  neural  concomitants,  was,  of  course,  too  crude  a  conception 
to  withstand  any  determinate  analysis.  Now-a-days  in  default  of 
suitable  sponsors,  it  subserves  the  useful,  if  humble,  function 
of  a  target  for  the  missiles  of  the  dilettante  metaphysician. 
Theologians,  also,  are  wont  each  and  all  to  fling  their  stone 
at  the  tempting  mark,  not  averse  perhaps  to  the  opportunity 
of  winning  an  easy  victory  before  the  eyes  of  an  all  too  sceptical 
generation.  The  second  phase  assumed  by  materialism  was  until 
recently  of  far  more  serious  import  and  carried  no  small  dismay  into 
the  heart  of  the  spiritualistic^  camp.  Recognizing  as  unquestion- 
able the  phenomenal  contrast  of  mind  and  body,  it  proceeded  to 
annul  the  force  of  this  admission  by  regarding  the  former  as  the 
equivalent  of  so  much  transmuted  motion  ;  in  short,  by  postulating 
neurosis  as  the  cause  of  psychosis.  The  prospect  thus  opened  up 
of  unifying  all  phenomena  as  links  in  a  chain  of  mechanical  causal- 
ity was  destined  to  be  rudely  shattered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
physical  automatism  implied  by  the  theory  deprived  the  origina- 
tion  and  evolution  of  consciousness  of  any  raison  d'etre ;  that,  in 
addition  to  the  inconceivability  of  the  passage  of  neurosis  into 
psychosis,  the  motion  so  glibly  *  transmuted'  is  "  otherwise  em- 
ployed'* in  coursing  through  the  highways  of  the  brain.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  became  obvious  that  any  such  transmutation  would 
involve  a  continuous  destruction  of  motion  in  the  living  organism 
and  hence  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the  Conservation  Doctrine — 
a  step  that  no  materialist  is  under  any  circumstances  prepared 
to  take.  Under  the  stress  of  these  and  other  objections  the 
scientific  negationist  had  no  resource  but  to  abandon  the  sixvking 

•  To  avoid  any  possible  misapprehension,  let  me  state  that  I  am  employing  this 
word  in  its  strictly  philosophic  sense,  t.  c,  as  the  system  which  deriyes  conacions- 
ness  from  a  source  independent  of  matter. 
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ship  and  trust  himself  to  another  and  sounder  craft.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  general  change  of  front  that  the  ^'  Monistic'' 
doctrine  of  the  new  psychology  has  acquired  so  high  a  degree  of 
importance. 

The  term  "  Monism/'  as  applied  to  this  doctrine^  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  represent  a  triumph  of  nomenclature.  It  is  misleading  and 
ambiguous.  So  far  as  expression  is  given  to  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  a  single-substance  doctrine  and  psychological 
duaUsm^  its  utility  is  obvious.  But  in  this  particular  sense  the  old 
materialism  which  it'  is  desired  to  supersede,  is  equally  a  "  Mo- 
nism.'' Both  it  and  its  fashionable  successor  are,  in  fact^  types  of 
a  mechamc4il  (as  opposed  to  an  agnostic,  pantheistic  ot  iheistic) 
Monism,  in  tiiat  they  agree  in  referring  mental  phenomena  to  a 
physiological  basis.  They  differ,  it  is  true,  in  their  explanations  of 
the  relation  of  neurosis  to  ps^hosis,  but  their  fundamental  postu- 
lates are  identical.  The  favoured  compromise  in  fine  is,  exactly 
what  Dr.  Bain  has  himself  termed  it,  a  ^^guarded  materialism." 

Now  this  self-styled  "Monism"  (orneo-Materialism)  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  the  only  surviving  rival  of  the  spiritualistic  cult. 
Unlike  the  old  materialism,  it  aims  at  excluding  the  idea  of  cause 
from  its  theory  of  the  relationship  of  body  to  mind.  States  of 
consciousness  do  not  cause  cerebral  changes  nor  vice  versa.  These 
two  groups  of  phenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective  sides  of  the  same  thing — as  obverse  and  reverse 
of  one  medal.  Thought  and  its  molecular  concomitant  are  expli- 
cable as  the  double-sided  function  of  the  brain.  ''  The  one  sub- 
stance," writes  Professor  Bain,  "with  two  sets  of  properties,  two 
sides,  the  mental  and  the  physical — a  doublef  aced  unity — ^would 
appear  to  comply  with*all  the  exigencies  of  the  case."*  Such  is 
also  the  stand-point  of  Sir.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  "Principles  of 
Psycdiology,"  of  Dr.  Romanes  in  his  masterly  work  "  Mental  Evo- 
lution in  Man,"  of  M.  Taine  in  his  sparkling  pages.  "  On  Intelli- 
gence," Mid  of  most  of  the  exponents  of  the  new  physiological 
psychology  in  Oermany.  It  is  the  most  finished  and  elaborate  pro- 
duct of  anti*J»pirituali8t  polemics.  We  shall,  however,  find  that  it 
is  vulnerable  at  several  points,  and  in  no  sense  constitutes  that 
ultimatom  of  accurate  thinking  which  some  of  its  more  enthusias- 
tic advocates  have  represented  it  to  be.  Gracefully  as  it  has 
steered  past  the  rocks  on  which  the  older  negationism  split,  it  has 
failed  to  weather  a  fringe  of  sunken  reefage  beyond.  Indeed,  on 
close  inspection,  a  compact  assemblage  of  fallacies  reveals  itself. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  it  now  falls  to  my  lot  to 
indicate. 

An  initial  element  of  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  subject  by 
the  remarkably  inoonsistent  language  of  certain  of  the  thinker^ 
who  have  marked  this  "  Monism"  for  their  own.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  its  suitability  to  supplement  a  mechanical 
system  of  evolution  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  ob- 
jedave  realiiiy  of  organism  and  environment  once  conceded,  con- 
sciousness may  not  improperly  be  derived  from  the  '  mental  side' 

•"Mind  and  Body,"  p.  196. 
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of  a  physiological  basis.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  attitude  of 
those  who  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  Professor  Bain  and  M. 
Henri  Taine  ?  If  with  the  distinguished  author  of  the  ^'  Senses 
and  the  Intellect^'  we  deny  the  existence  of  an  independent 
external  world,  what  becomes  of  the  "  guarded  materialism'^  else- 
where so  zealously  proclaimed  ?  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  house 
our  psychology  and  metaphysic  in  two  separate  and  water-tight 
mental  compartments,  it  is  absurd  to  reduce  mind  to  a  mere 
attribute  of  brain,  while  maintaining  that  brain  itself  is  a  pheno- 
menon only  of  mind.  Strange,  however,  as  it  appears,  this  funda- 
mental inconsequence  colours  the  whole  of  Prof.  Bain's  thought. 
A  similar  blending  of  the  irreconcileable  extremes  of  Idealism  and 
guarded  materiaUsm  is  attempted  by  M.  Taine,  to  whom  matter 
is  a  phantom  of  consciousness,  and  consciousness  the  obverse  of 
molecular  mechanics !  How  the  great  German  transcendentalists 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  would  have  marvelled  at  this  philoso- 
phical hybrid. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  general  status  of  *'  Monism"  remains  un- 
affected by  such  incidental  considerations.  The  theory  must  stand 
or  fall  on  its  merits.  Its  unwarrantable  appropriation  by  any 
particular  school  of  thought  is  a  matter  which  has  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  its  intrinsic  validity.  Such  an  inconsequence 
as  that  just  noticed  is,  however,  sufficiently  striking  to  merit  some- 
thinff  more  than  a  casual  comment.  A  mechanical  Monism  in 
psy^ology  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fiction  when  tethered 
to  an  idealist  theory  of  perception.    Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

The  unification  of  mental  and  physical  as  two  sides  of  one  pro- 
cess reads  at  first  sight  like  a  revised  version  of  the  Leibnitzian 
''pre-established  harmonies."  The  distinction  is,  nevertheless, 
clearly  defined.  Neo-materialism  postulates  a  parallelism  not  of 
two  independent  groups  of  phenomena,  but  of  functions  of  a  single 
material  basis.  It  declares  that  neurosis  subjectively  regarded  is  a 
mental  state.  Now  surely  the  purely  verbal  nature  of  this  expla- 
nation must  arrest  attention.  If  the  contrast  of  mind  with  body  is 
for  knowledgeafactwhich cannot  be  transcended ;  if  with  the  advent 
of  consciousness  the  opposition  of  self  and  not-self  starts  into 
so  sharp  a  relief,  what  is  the  justification  for  merging  this  contrast, 
this  opposition,  in  a  "  fundamental  identity  "7  To  effect  this  theoreti- 
cal result,  the  sphere  and  results  of  conscious  knowledge  must  he 
abandoned  in  toto.  Where  knowledge  is  present,  the  contrast  of 
mind  and  body  is  present  also.  Consequently  the  ''  fundamental 
identity"  argued  for  cannot  be  logically  posited  by  any  conscious 
being,  for  no  sooner  does  mind  put  in  an  appearance  than  it  pro- 
ceeds to  testify  to  that  sundering  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego  so  insisted 
upon  by  Dualists.  The  neo-materielist  explanation  is  therefore 
wnolly  verbal,  seeing  that  it  endeavours  to  transcend  admitted 
distinctions  by  the  employment  of  a  mere  phrase. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  neo-materialists  are  unanimous  in 
regarding  the  above-mentioned  contrast  as  the  deepest  known  to 
us.  Body  is  made  up  of  the  attributes  of  extension,  resistance, 
shape,  mobility,  colour,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  absent  from  mind. 
Order  in  time  and  degree  are  the  only  two^  attributes  these  exist- 
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ences  possess  in  common.  Who  has  more  forcibly  dwelt  upon  this 
point  than  Professor  Bain  ?  Nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  his  defini- 
tion of  substance  as  "  the  most  fundamental  attribute  or  attributes" 
(Logic),  this  eminent  thinker  goes  so  far  as  to  unify  these 
utterly  contrasted  groups  of  attributes — the  mental  and  the 
physical — as  facets  of  one  suhstance.  About  the  nature  of  this 
tatter,  as  conceived  by  Professor  Bain,  there  can  remain  no 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  he  characterises  the  line  of  thought  adopted 
as  ''guarded  materialism.'^  Now,  even  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  substance.  Mind  and  Body  are  not  amenable  to 
this  off-hand  mode  of  treatment.  Bather  ought  we  to  acknowledge 
that  the  precision  of  metaphysical  analysis  serves  to  bring  out 
explicitly  a  distinction  between  the  two  which  is  implicitly  given 
in  consciousness.  In  attempting  to  override  this  said  distinction  by 
limiting  it  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena  alone,  the  neo-materialista 
have  landed  themselves  in  a  veritable  controversial  ditch. 

Take  the  special  case  of  extension.  If  an  extended  phenomenon^ 
''molecular  motion,"  is  subjectively  regarded  a  "  feeling  of  pain," 
the  "  law"  of  contradiction  must  be  henceforward  accepted  with  & 
reservation.  For  unless  it  is  really  subject  to  exceptions,  nothing 
is  more  absurd  than  to  characterise  one  process  as  extended  and 
non-eastended  at  ths  same  time.  Either  neo-materialists  are  wrong  in 
believing  that  psychosis  and  neurosis  differ  '  by  the  whole  diameter 
being,'  or  they  are  averse  to  recognising  the  full  consequences  of 
their  admission.  In  point  of  fact  their  verbal  solutions  of  the 
problem  approximate  so  closely  to  those  of  the  tabooed  school  of 
Dr.  Biichner,  that  the  difference  is  occasionally  far  to  seek.  It 
often  seems  to  hang  on  a  choice  of  phrases.  Doubtless  the  prota- 
gonist of  German  materialism  expresses  himself  in  a  less  finished 
fashion  when  he  affirms  the  identity  of  thought  and  moving  matter; 
he  will  not  even  hear  of  a  provisional  contrast  of  the  two  sets 
of  data.  But  though  the  new  doctrine  notes  t^is  contrast,  it  takes 
good  care  subsequently  to  rescind  the  admission  by  blending  all 
distinctions  in  the  illogical  synthesis  above  criticised.  The  upshot, 
indeed,  of  the  "monistic"  compromise  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nega- 
tion of  that  primary  "  law"  of  thought,  the  formula  of  which  runs 
A  is  not  B.*  It  asserts  that  a  process  is  itself  and  yet  not  itself  at 
the  same  time  !  This  strange  supposition  is  best  brought  home  to 
us  by  the  special  instance  of  absurdity  just  cited,  viz., — that  one 
thing  is  to  be  regarded  as  "  extended"  (molecular  motion)  and 
"  uon-^extended"  (a  mental  state).  If  anything  does  grate  upon 
the  ear  of  so-called  commonsense,  it  is  the  supposition  that  any- 
thing can  both  occupy,  and  be  independent  of,  space.  Probably 
what  neo-materialists  really  have  in  view  is  the  old  Leibnitzian 
thesis,  which,  though  discarded  in  theory,  still  continues  to  colour 
their  thinking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  veil  the  otherwise  obvious 
contradiction. 

The  question  of  causation  next  demands  notice.  Neo-materialists 
expressly  deny  the  existence  of  any  causal^relation  between  motion 

*  This  so-called  primary  **  law"  which  Hamilton  aad  others  have  regarded  as 
iBtnitive  flows  frpm  ^ho  Qeneral  Law  of  fielativity  Of  Contrast  oonditioning  all 
Bie&tal  procetiei.  ~    . 
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and  mind.    They  dismiss  as  preposterons  the  maierialiat  dogma 
embodying  this  notion,  and  in  yirtue  of  this  repudiation  believe 
themselves  freed  from  the  implication  of  teaching  ant  causal  con- 
trol of  psychosis  by  neurosis.     But  how  is  this  attitude  consonant 
with  practice  ?    To  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  an  hypothesis  which 
reduces  mind  to  the  obverse  only  of  motion,  places  all  mental 
evolution  at  the  mercy  of  the  physical  basis.     Accordingly  all 
stimuli  to  the  activity  of  neuro-psychical  processe  s  must  on  such 
lines  come  from  the  aide  of  the  physical,  seeing  that  mind  is  ex-hy* 
fothesi  nothing  more  than  the  '^  subjective  face^'  of  a  mechanism. 
If,  therefore,  mental  facts  never  put  in  an  appearance  except  oa 
the  occasion  of  certain  material  stimuli,  the  need  of  expressing 
this  relation  in  some  terms  of  cause  and  effect  appears  irresist- 
ible.    '^  But'' — the  neo-materialist  may  urge— ^'  in  postulating  a 
parallelism  of  neurosis  and  psychosis,  the  co-existence  in  time  of 
the  two  is  also  assumed.    Does  not  causation  imply  succession,  and, 
if  BO,  how  can  Monism  be  convicted  of  evading  its  conclusions?"    To 
this  plea  a  ready  reply  is  forthcoming.    The  contention  of  Sir  W, 
Herschell  to  the  effect  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  effect  is  coinci- 
dent in  time  with  its  cause  will  not  be  forgotten.     It  is  true  that  this 
apparent  simultaneity  of  occurrence  may,  as  remarked  by  Mill^  be 
due  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses.    For  instance,  the  raising  of 
one  end  of  a  lever  may  not  really  be— and  probably  is  not — syn- 
chronous with  the  depression  of  the  other.    Putting  aside  all  such 
disputable  cases,  we  may  with  perfect  justice  avail  ourselves  of  the 
monistic  parallelism  of  Mind-Body  as  a  theoretical  illastration  of 
the  ^'law.''    For  on  the  lines  of  the  monistic  theory  mental  pro- 
cesses, though  eos-hypothesi  coincident  in  time  with  cerebral  changes, 
stand  in  a  strikingly  dependent  position  as  regards  the  latter.    Given 
certain  molecular  disturbances  in  the  cortex,  certain  states  of  con- 
sciousness must  accompany  them  as  their  '^  obverse  -"  the  "  doubU- 
itided  cictvtnty"  thus  manifest  being  always  coyitrolled  from  the  side  cf 
the  physical.   We  now  discover  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  physical 
is  complete ;  consequently  that  Neo-materialism  does,  despite  its 
protestations,  imply  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  body 
and  mind^  though  this  causation  is  only  of  the  hypothetical  type 
suggested  by  the  genius  of  a  Herschell. 

The  piecing  together  of  a  mosaic  of  coherent  thought  by  a  ner- 
vous basis  presents  a  very  formidable  difficulty.  How  is  a  teleologi- 
cally  working  mind  to  be  regarded  as  the  obverse  or  "  otherness" 
of  an  ateleological  atom-complex  working  like  Haeckel's  Nature 
"  without  aim,  without  design." 

Prof.  Du  Bois  Reymond  and  Dr.  Tyndall  agree  in  denying  to  the 
atoms  any  interest  in  their  own  motions,  and  Neo-materialism,  which 
repudiates  any  conception  involving  the  control  of  mind  by  matter, 
has  no  option  but  to  accept  this  view.  The  mechanical  transform- 
ations of  energy  are  all  that  can,  on  its  lines,  affect  the  coixdact  of 
matter.  Yet  the  Logical  hQ.H  been  somehow  evolved.  Can  it  have 
been  as  the  *^  subjective  side"  of  the  Alogical  ?  Is  the ''  one  process" 
intelligent  and  blind  at  the  same  time  ?  Surely  all  notions  inculcating 
a  fundamental  identity  of  the  rational  and  irrational  border  on 
the  ridiculous.    The  possible   reply  may  be  that  a  mechaxiical 
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Natnral  Selection  has  so  modified  the  cerebral  machinery  as  to 
have  endowed  neurosis  with  a  psendo-teleological  mode  of  working 
now  reflected  in  its  ^'obverse" psychosis.  It  is  enough  to  retort  that 
so  thoroughgoing  a  '*  monist"  as  Mr.  H.  Spencer  is  convinced  of  the 
inability  of  such  a  cause  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  higher  mental 
phenomena.  I  may  here  remark  en  passant  that  this  author's 
reliance  on  the  complementary  factor  "inheritance  oi  fundionally 
produced  modifications"  surrenders  all  that  some  spiritualists  care 
to  battle  for.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  arguable  that  such  "  modifica- 
tioBs"  were  induced  by  the  plasticity  of  neurosis  under  the  sway  of 
a  guiding  psychosis  functioning  through  the  sdons  of  geologia 
time.    But  into  that  question  I  cannot  now  dip. 

To  the  individual  who  consciously  associates  ideas  and  analyses 
complex  or  obscure  concepts,  mental  processes  never  present  them- 
selves as  mere  "  concomitants,*'  but  as  a  subjective  experience  which 
has  its  raison  d^etre  solely  in  itself.  This  is  an  important  fact ; 
and  one  that  militates  as  strongly  as  any  empirical  truth  well  can 
against  the  supposition  that  organism  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
drift  of  mental  determinations.  Then,  again,  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the — to  put  it  mildly— probability  that,  as  von  Hart- 
mann  argues,  organic  evolution  has  the  origination  and  elevation  o£ 
consciousness  as  sv^h  as  its  '  objective/  Needless,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  no  mechanical  theory  of  the  "Origins''  can  accommodate 
such  a  doctrine.  Moreover,  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  a  further 
issue  is  opened  up.  Suppose  that  spiritualists  were  to  concede 
argumenti  causa,  that  in  the  development  of  our  cerebro-mental 
equipment  mechanical  causes  have  reigned  supreme,  what  Monism 
would  still  have  to  account  for  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  physical 
side  of  the, evolution  by  intellectual  advance,  seeing  that  a  mere  chxws 
ef  feelings  void  of  coherence  or  meaning  would  have  done  duty 
equally  well,  so  far  as  ^  adaptive  adjustment'  to  environment  was 
concerned.  If  all  organisms  are  automata,  whence  comes  the 
adventitious  appendage  of  a  rational  self-conscious  Mind  ?  As  long 
as  the  physical  machinery  does  its  work  aright,  what  call  for  any 
evolution  of  coherent  ideation  out  of  the  primal  blur  of  mere  feel- 
ings? This  is  the  sort  of  crva  which  philosophic  negationists 
would  do  well  to  solve. 

That  consciousness  is  of  positive  use  in  adaptive  adjustment  to 
environment  is  testified  to  by  its  vivid  phases  in  connection  with 
novel  or  complex  actions.  All  habitual  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  dispense  with  its  presiding  influence.  These  are  facts  of 
very  considerable  significance. 

Touching  on  the  domain  of  pure  psychology,  it  deserves  note 
that  the  necessary  rejection  by  Monism  of  an  Ego  distinct  from 
states  of  consciousness  constitutes  to  many  an  insuperable  bar  to 
its  acceptance.  I  am  not  desirous  in  this  connection  of  laying 
stress  on  the  contrast  between  theory  and  the  language  of  exposi- 
tion noticeable  in  the  tomes  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Bain^ 
tempting  though  the  opportunity  undoubtedly  is.  I  will  content 
myself  with  advancing  the  provinces  of  reflective  thought,  of  the 
.  '*  constructive  imagination,"  and  of  volition  as  indicative  of  the 
>mlity  of  such  au  £go,    Doubtless^  also;  the  important  distinction 
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iormulated  by  Dr.  Romanes  between  "  recepts"  and  "  concepts'' 
in  his  latest  remarkable  work  will  occur  to  many  in  this  connection. 
Dealing  with  the  "  two  orders*'  of  generalizntion,  he  writes : — 

^'...A  generic  idea  [recept]  is  generic^  because  the  particnlar 
ideas  of  which  it  is  composed  present  such  obviotM  points  of 
resemblance  that  they  sptmtaneoualy  fuse  together  in  consdouenees  ;* 
but  a  general  idea  [concept]  is  general^  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reason — namely^  because  the  points  of  resemblance  which  it  has 
seized  are  obscured  from  immediate  perception,  and  therefore  could 
never  have  fused  together  in  consciousness  but  for  the  aid  of  intentional 
abstraction  or  of  the  power  of  the  mind  knowingly  to  deal  with  iU 
ideas  as  ideas  "f 

I  fully  agree  with  the  acute  author  in  regarding  as  vital  this 
distinction  between  the  ^'  purely  automatic  grouping**  of  percepts 
and  their  "intentional"  blending  with  efEort.  But  how  Dr. 
Bomanes  is  able  to  rest  in  the  folds  of  his  "  Monism"  after  such  an 
admission — ^how  he  still  sees  his  way  to  discard  the  "  Ego"  after 
thus  supplementing  the  working  of  the  laws  of  association—* 
escapes  my  comprehension. 

To  pass  once  more  out  of  the  realms  of  pure  psychology — ^how 
deficient  is  the  explanation  of  abstract  thought  as  tne  obverse  of  neu- 
ral processes  interpolated  as  links  in  a  chain  of  sensori^motor  reflex 
action.  It  needs  scant  observation  to  detect  the  fact  that  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  have  only  an  abstract  value 
for  consciousness.  The  study  of  philosophy,  science  and  literature^ 
when  divorced  from  all  pecuniary  and  other  inducements  imposed 
by  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  largely  useless  so  far  as  adiapta-> 
tion  to  the  environment  is  concerned.  Knowledge  pursued  for  its 
"Own  sake  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  so.  How,  then,  can  such  thoughts 
as  build  up  its  fabric  be  quietly  disposed  of  by  inclusion  in  the  snp- 

Sosed  list  of  ''  obverses"  of  automatic  neuroses  ?  Such  ideas  consi* 
ered  as  the  subjective  facet  of  motions  intercalated  between  a 
sense-stimulus  and  a  motor  response  are  utterly  gratuitous.  Useless 
and  indeed  prejudicial  to  many  men  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
they  are  simply  inexplicable  on  the  lines  of  a  physiological  Monism. 
If  they  mean  anything,  it  is  that  the  soul  is  asserting  its  pre- 
sence and  actively  intervening  in  order  to  inaugurate  a  flow  of 
8A)stract  or  imaginative  thought  which  mere  'adaptive  response' 
oould  never  from  its  nature  awaken.  Thus  the  production  of 
Homer's  '  Iliad*  or  Kant's  '  Critique,*  if  these  are  regarded  as  tbe 
** mental  side**  of  the  "hesitancy  periods**  in  a  series  of  reflex 
actions,  is  assuredly  a  mystery ;  when  they  are  seen  to  be  the  out^ 
come  of  an  inspira^on  flowing  from  the  innate  spirituality  of  the 
Mind,  the  craving  for  explanation  is  satisfied.  The  conscious 
marshalling  of  ideas  into  the  fabric  of  fancy,  or  into  groups  out 
of  which  by  abstraction  and  generalization  a  scientific  psychology 
is  to  emerge,  suggests  the  handiwork  of  a  spiritual  Ego,  not  that 
of  moving  atoms  which  oscillate  according  to  the  law  of  the  equi- 
valence of  forces.  What  holds  more  impressively  true  of  the  higher 

*^ftJtaUo8  are  mine. 

t "  Mefital  9Tolatioa  ia  Uan,"  p.  68.   Tho  italics  are  mine,' 
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phenomena  of  thought  is  Talid  of  all  experience.   "  The  conversion 
of  successive  feelings  into  an  experience,"   wrote  the  late  Prof. 

Green,  "implies  a  subject  consciously  relating  them  to  itself 

rendering  them  a  manifold  (which  in  themselves,  as  successively 
vanishing  they  are  not)  and  unifying  this  manifold  by  means 
of  that  relation.  Such  a  subject  has  or  is  the  unity  which 
under  the  name  of  our  understanding  enables  us  to  find  com- 
mnnity  of  function  in  the  elements  of  the  sentient  organism,  and 
which  thus  renders  it,  derivatively,  one  for  us.  To  imagine  an 
"  evolution"  of  the  subject  from  the  gathered  experience  of  the 
sentient  organism — an  evolution  of  the  unifying  agent  from  that 
which  it  renders  one — is  the  last  form  which  the  standing  CVepov 
iTjp^r^y  of  empirical  psychology  has  assumed."*  We  have  now  com- 
pleted our  survey  of  the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the  neo-Materi- 
alist  thesis.  The  result  has  been  to  show  that  this  successor  to  the 
old  materialism  is  little  better  than  a  verbal  explanation  bristling 
with  contradictions.  Nevertheless,  on  this  foundation  of  sand  some 
of  the  most  imposing  systems  of  modem  thought  have  been  deli- 
berately erected. 

Neo-materialism  has  also  been  welcomed  by  science  with  open 
arms.  It  gave  promise  of  steering  a  happy  mean  between  a  discre- 
dited iconoclasm  and  the  uncongenial  conceptions  of  the  spiritual- 
istic thinker«  It  has  however,  in  practice,  proved  unworthy  of  the 
encomiums  so  freely  lavished  upon  it.  Cold  analysis  detects  a  rot- 
ten core  which  the  plausibility  of  a  fair  exterior  at  first  served  to 
veiL  Not  that  its  supremacy  in  the  domain  of  psychology  appears 
to  be  at  present  seriously  threatened.  The  prejudice  against 
spiritualism  and  its  implications  in  the  direction  of  religion  is  far 
too  strong.  Agnostics  and  the  empirical  school  generally  fully 
realise  that  their  case  stands  or  falls  with  the  theory.  It  is  idloj 
therefore,  to  expect  that  the  key  to  the  main  position  of  construc- 
tive philosophy  will  be  yielded  without  a  struggle.  Meanwhile  it 
speaks  little  for  the  tact  of  spiritualist  champions  that  the  present 
'conspiracy  of  silence'  in  the  face  of  this  neo-Materialism  should 
have  lasted  so  long.  The«  attacks  on  the  obsolete  systems  of  Dr. 
Biichner  and  others  of  similar  persuasions  are  no  longer  opposite ; 
they  are  attempts  to  '  annihilate  the  slain.'  Unless  we  are  to  incur 
a  risk  of  seeing  the  rising  generation  accepting  the  assumptions  of 
the  new  psychology  as  unchallenged  truths,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  scene  of  controversial  battle  should  be  shifted  and  the  real 
stronghold  of  modern  negationism  invested.  The  paper  now  con- 
elnded  will  have  fulfilled  its  object  if  it  succeeds  in  any  way  in 
drawing  attention  to  this  important  need. 

B,  Douglas  Fawcitt, 
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WILL  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  CONSCIENCE. 

fTTHE  much  vexed  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  wOl 
JL  has  divided  the  thinking  world  from  the  earliest  times^  and 
the  problem  seems  to  be  now  as  difficult  of  solution  as  ever.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  (entertained  by  some)  that 
the  difficulty  is  insoluble.  Bach  new  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject  may  not  make  it  quite  clear^  but  it  may^  I  should  rather 
say  must,  bring  us  nearer  the  truth  even  though  the  progress  made 
be  almost  inappreciable.  The  obstacle  before  us  is  not  insurmount- 
able ;  and  if  it  is  anything  short  of  that  we  need  not  despair  of 
getting  over  it. 

To  approach  this  question  in  the  right  way,  we  must  take  man 
and  his  powers  in  their  relation  to  that  vast  assemblage  of  forces 
which  we  call  the  universe.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take. All  creation  is  one  articulate  whole,  comprising  an  infinite 
multiplicity  of  objects,  but  of  which  no  individual  member  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  To  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  branches 
of  a  tree  you  must  know  the  trunk  and  the  roots  also ;  because  they 
are  as  intimately  connected  that  any  one  of  them  must  lose  its  true 
character  if  separated  from  the  others.  The  position  of  man  in 
this  world  is  the  same.  To  a  very  great  extent  he  is  what  he  is 
because  of  his  surroundings  :  if  you  do  away  with  the  environmenb 
he  is  nowhere.  Man^s  existence  is  bound  up  with  that  of  other 
beings,  and  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  we  must 
recognise  this  relation.  An  explanation  of  man's  powers,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  least  satisfactory,  must  therefore  be  found  partly  in 
himself,  partly  in  things  outside  him. 

Having  indicated  the  life  of  enquiry  to  be  adopted,  we  must  see 
what  a  man  is,  before  we  attend  to  what  he  does.  The  question  is 
too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  its  parts ;  but  we  shall  here  con« 
cern  ourselves  with  just  as  much  of  it  as  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  present  subject.  To  begin  with,  we  must  set  aside  the  view 
that  things  are  mere  appearances;  that  beasts  and  plants  and 
houses  and  other  things  around  us  are  so  many  unsubstantial  ideas 
floating  about ;  and  that  man  himself,  whether  observing  or  observ- 
ed, is  another  delusive  phantom.  There  may  be  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  above  view,  but  we  know  that  this  is  not  all.  Eveiy 
normally  constituted  man  has  a  clear  consciousness  of  himself  as  a 
reality,  having  some  power  over  the  world  in  which  he  lives  wad 
acts,  and  believes,  not  without  good  reason,  that  he  is  in  the  midst 
ef  beings  having  a  like  power  to  influence  his  destiny.  But  in  dis« 
cussing  this  question,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  practical  naiiare,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  put  forward  any  arguments  in  proof  of  this 

J)OBition,  and  we  may  take  for  granted  that  it  is  so.  Let  us,  there- 
ore,  adopt  the  more  sensible  view  that  every  man  is  a  reality 
possessing  certain  powers.  On  a  little  consideration,  however,  it 
will  be  evident  that  these  powers  have  a  common  origin.  They 
are  in  fact  not  difEerent  powers,  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
power.  This  power  is  self.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  distinct  forces, 
l^ut  one  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word)  many-sided  force. 
The  unity  of  self  is  not  a  mere  abstraction :  it  is  the  recognition 
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of  a  force  which,  thongh  manifesting  itself  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways,  is  in  reality  one. 

liet  as  now  see  how  this  force  regelates  its  action,  as  well  as 
how  it  affects  and  is  affected  by  other  natural  forces.  The  questioo, 
in  its  comprehensiveness,  involves  the  whole  working  of  this  most 
intricate  machine,  the  universe,  and  is  too  great  and  complicated 
to  be  easily  settled  ;  but  here  again  we  shall  confine  ourselves  only 
to  those  principles  which  have  an  immediate  connection  with  the 
subject  in  hand.  These  principles  which  we  shall  consider  here, 
are  '  attraction'  and  ^  repulsion.  In  one  way  or  another  and  under 
different  names,  they  seem  to  be  busy  with  all  forms  of  existence, 
and  go  a  great  way  to  explain  them.  Take,  for  instance,  a  piece 
of  chalk.  You  press  it  with  your  hand  and  find  that  it  is  hard. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  The  particles  of  chalk  do  not  speak  ;  but 
they  make  you  understand,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
tbey  will  keep  together  and  resist  you  as  long  as  they  can.  The 
deep-seated  animosities  among  animals  point  to  the  same  princi- 
ples. Out  of  many  cases  that  can  be  cited,  let  us  take  that  of  two 
Dollocks  eating  from  the  same  pile  of  grain.  They  eat  as  much 
and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  try  every  now  and  then  to  gore  each 
other's  sides  with  their  pointed  horns.  Examples  like  these  may 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  the  two  given  above  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  working  on  a  very  grand  scale  of  these  two  prinoiplea 
in  nature. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  principles  imply  each 
other ;  that  they  do  not  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  work 
in  separation.  The  principle  of  attraction  may  help  to  bring 
things  together  and  to  form  combinations,  but  these  must  inevit- 
ably  keep  out  and  oppose  other  things  and  combinations  of  things, 
ihos  to  carry  on  that  perpetual  strife  which  forms  the  main  feature 
of  all  existence.  Betuming  to  our  subject,  we  find  that  human 
beings  aJso,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  subject  to 
these  laws.  In  their  case  the  said  principles  take  the  form  of 
desire  and  aversion,  turning  in  most  cases  into  pursuit  and  avoids- 
ance«  Governed  by  these  laws,  every  man  tries  to  get  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  to  remove  all  causes 
of  misery.  When  we  go  beyond  the  individual  we  see  that 
these  principles  find  their  way  to  the  family  also.  Further,  coun« 
tries  under  different  Governments  bring  together  all  their  parts* 
and  by  preserving  internal  harmony,  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  ;  but  the  union  is  effected  also  with  a  view  to 
make  their  united  strength  felt  and  respected  by  their  neighbours, 
and  to  make  common  cause  against  foreign  foes  whenever  there 
should  be  an  occasion  for  it.  But  all  does  not  end  here.  As  we 
fproceed  further  and  rise  above  mankind  to  contemplate  the  work* 
.ing  of  these  principles  in  their  most  comprehensive  aspect,  we  find 
that  this  huge  earth  with  all  the  animals  and  plants  suckled  at 
her  ample  breast,  is  drawn  towards  the  sun,  and  has  at  the  same 
iiiiie  a  tendency  to  fall  away  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  there  may  be  an  analogous  relatiom 
.between  oar  solar  system  and  other  like  groups  of  heavenly  bodiei 
apixuuog  and  moving  in  space. 
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I  munt  say  in  passing  that  the  principles  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion cannot  explain  all  human  actions  :  they  only  apply  to  his 
nature  as  self-regarding.  There  is  a  higher  principle  which 
belongs  to  the  nobler  side  of  his  nature,  and  which,  instead  of 
making  him  run  after  certain  things  and  flee  from  others,  draws 
him  towards  the  totality  of  existence,  and  inclines  him  to  acts  of 
disinterested  sympathy.  The  foregoing  observations  will,  however, 
be  of  some  use  in  discussing  the  nature  of  voluntary  activity  in 
man.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  external  evidence  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account.  Spectators  can  sometimes 
understand  a  game  much  better  than  those  engaged  in  it.  It  is 
also  to  be  understood,  however,  that  when  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  kind  of  evidence,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  are  other  sources 
of  inquiry  open  to  us.  The  testimony  of  consciousness  on  this 
point  is  not  to  be  ignored  ;  but  when  it  does  not  lead  to  a  satis* 
factory  conclusion,  we  are  justified  in  supplementing  it  by  what 
we  can  gather  from  the  outside  world. 

We  have  now  to  consider  personal  activity  as  it  appears  in  con* 
Bciousiiess.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  conscious- 
ness discovers  the  fact  of  control  over  our  activity ;  opinions  only 
differ  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  this  control.  Libertarians 
contend  that  the  ego  or  self  possesses  a  power  to  direct  its  activity 
and  that  it  is  free  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Given  a  single 
motive,  I  may  or  may  not  act  upon  it  as  I  please.  If  there  are 
several  motives  present  to  the  mind,  these,  instead  of  necessarily 
fixing  a  particular  line  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  me,  only  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  choose  one  of  them.  Motives  influence  me  in 
my  choice  of  them ;  but  they  do  not  determine  my  conduct.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  while  these  motives  struggle  for 
supremacy  within  my  breast,  I  only  stand  by  and  watch  them, 
until  at  length  one  of  them  overcomes  the  rest,  and  then  following 
up  the  victory,  catches  hold  of  me  and  drags  me  into  action. 
Necessitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  there  is  an  invari* 
able  sequence  between  motive  and  action.  Given  a  motive,  the 
action  necessarily  follows.  If,  however,  a  motive  fails  to  work 
it  is  because  it  is  counterbalanced  or  outweighed  by  some  other 
motive.  When  there  are  several  motives  clamouring  for  fulfilment 
at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  motive  prevails  over  the  rest  and 
leads  to  action.  The  relation  between  motive  and  volition  is  that 
of  cause  and  effect.  ^  Given  all  the  motives  in  a  particular  case,  we 
can  predict  the  action  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  predict 
physical  effects  when  physical  cause  are  known  to  us,  which,  how* 
ever,  would  be  impossible  on  the  free-will  hypothesis. 

The  above  is  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  two  opposite  cur^ 
rents  of  thought,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  more 
than  a  cursory  glance  at  them.    It  is  equally  impossible  here  to  do 

J'ustice  to  their  respective  merits,  and  with  a  few  general  remarks 
'.  pass  on  to  my  own  humble  view  of  the  matter.  Necessitarians, 
I  think,  occupy  a  very  strong  position,  but  then  they  attempt  too 
little.  No  voluntary  actions  can  be  performed  without  a  motive, 
This  the  Libertarians  do  not  deny ;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible^ 
to  do  otherwise.    All  personal  actions  mast  have  a  beginning,  and 
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that  beginning  in  the  motive.*  And  again,  when  there  are  conflict- 
ing motives  tending  in  different  directions,  what  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  to  suppose  that    the  one  which  ends  in  action  is 
the  strongest.    This  is  a  very  safe  position,  and  so  long  as  motives ' 
are  compared  in  this  way,  it  will  ^^e  difficult  to  drive  Necessitarian- 
ism from  its  stronghold.       What  we  require,  however,  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  motives  determining  their  relative  strength  irrespective 
of  the  result  in  any  particular  case.  If  motives  derive  their  strength 
from  any  peculiarities  in  the  individual  or  in  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  those  peculiarities  must  be  pointed  out. 
But  this  is  not  done,  and  Necessitarianism  accomplishes  its  object 
by  a  surer  and  easier  method.   While  motives  exchange  blows,  the 
Necceesitarian  looks  on :  he  can  afford  to  wait ;  and  when  the 
struggle  is  over  and  victory  has  declared  for  one  of  them,  he  points 
it  out  to  you.    But  the  real  difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  motive  itself.      What  then  is  a 
motive  f    Bain,  Mill,  and  others  of  their  way  of  thinking,  tell  us  , 
that  it  is  either  an  ideal  pleasure  or  an  ideal  pain ;  that  we  pursue 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.    But  in  the  face  of  so  much  diversity 
in  the  nature  of  pleasures,  giving  rise  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
pursuits,  it  is  not  worth  much  to  say  that  every  person  does  what 
gives  him  most  pleasure,  positive  or  negative.    It  would  be  as  well 
to  say  that  every  individual  does  what  he  does,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself.    Necessitarianism  in  its  present  form  gives  only 
a  very  inadequate  account  of  personal  actions,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  theory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  rests  on  solid  ground.    It 
is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  long  as  human  actions 
have  not  been  divided  into  well-defined  classes,  a  philosophy  of 
personal  actions  cannot  be  constructed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Libertarianism.  To  begin  \fith,  the  term 
'  freedom,'  as  applied  to  voluntary  activity,  though  appearing  to 
have  a  positive  form,  contains  in  reality  a  negative  idea.  It  only 
means  that  the  will,  unlike  all  other  natural  forces,  obeys  no  fixed^ 
invariable  laws.  Now  considering  the  complex  nature  and  the 
vast  variety  of  human  actions,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  intellect 
should  get  confused  and  bewildered,  and  fail  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple or  principles  which  underlie  such  actions,  and  bind  them  in 
spite  of  many  seeming  irregularities  into  a  harmonious  system. 
The  task  is  no  doubt  one  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  a  breadth 
of  view  which  should  embrace  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  facts  so 
dissimilar  in  nature.  But  we  have  no  right  to  presume  that  the 
will  is  absolutely  free  and  amenable  to  no  laws,  smiply  because  we 
do  not  find  them.  It  would  be  regarding  our  thoughts  as  the 
measure  of  all  existence :  it  would  be  exalting  our  ignorance  into 
omniscience.  It  may,  however,  be  said  on  the  other  side  that 
considering  the  reign  of  law  in  all  other  parts  of  the  universe,  if 
we  are  to  presume  anything,  we  must  presume  that  the  will  is  sub- 
ject to  laws,  only  we  have  not  yet  got  at  them.    The  problem  as 

•  A  Urge  proportion  of  our  aotioDS  come  from  surcliarge  of  nervous  energy* 
This  tendency  to  "  do"  something  expands  itself  along  the  line  of  leaAt  resiatanoe,  viz,^ 
in  actions  that  are  habitual  and  have  become  almost  automatic ;  anythiog  like  true 
notive.  ^rhich  implies  desire  and  calculation,  ia  abflent  in  theM  caseS;  which  proba« 
t>5y  out-nombtr  oui  really  mgtived  onoi,— £d. 
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to  the  nature  of  the  will  must  remain  an  open  question^  until  the 
liaws  regulating  its  exercise  have  been  ascertained.  Ascribing 
absolute  freedom  to  will  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  :  it  is  only  a 
confession  of  failure  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  free  will  theory.  It  is  alleged 
that  we  have  power  to  choose  motives  on  which  to  act ;  that  they 
do  not  of  necessity  determine  us  to  any  particular  course ;  and 
that  this  choice  of  motives  to  which  consciousness  testifies^  proves^ 
beyond  doubt^  that  the  will  is  free.  Now  what  is  a  motive  7  Mr. 
H.  Calderwood  tells  us^  it  is  a  tendency  to  act.  Quite  true.  But 
is  it  a  tendency  in  the  abstract  7  Or  does  it  imply  some  thing  tending 
to  act  f  I  have  no  doubt  the  latter  alternative  will  be  accepted  as 
the  more  reasonable  explanation.  But  what  is  this  something 
which  tends  to  act  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  is  that  it 
is  self.  A  motive  may  thus  be  defined  as  a  tendency  in  self  to 
move  or  act  in  a  certain  direction.  From  this  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  self  and  motive  are  not  two  separate  things^  but  are  related 
to  each  other  as  matter  and  form.  When  out  of  many  possible 
motives^  one  starts  into  actual  existence,  the  indeterminate  self 
becomes  determinate,  and  assumes  a  definite  shape  which  it  did  not 
possess  before.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  motive 
should  pass  into  action.  It  may  dissolve  and  melt  into  the  form- 
less self,  which  may  immediately  after  assome  othe^  forms,  and 
thus  several  motives  may  arise  in  consciousness  ;  but  as  long  as 
each  motive  lasts,  it  modifies  and  gives  form  to  self  and  is  not 
determined  by  it.  When  an  action  follows  a  motive,  it  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  motive,  and  is  a  further  determination  of  self 
in  its  activity.  But  how  is  such  a  thing  ^s  choice  of  motives  possi* 
ble  7  In  order  that  the  ego  should  exercise  such  choice,  it  must 
disengage  itself  from  the  motives  and  establish  itself  as  a  distinct 
entity.  But  however  logically  distinguishable,  motive  and  self  are 
in  reality  inseparable,  and  choice  by  the  one  of  the  other  is  out  of 
the  question.  Choice  by  a  person  of  a  book  or  a  pen  is  quite 
intelligible,  because  they  have  separate,  independent  existence; 
but  choice  by  a  being  of  its  own  form  is  inconceivable. 

How  pure  self  passes  into  a  motive  is,  and  must  ever  remain,  an 
impenetrable  mystery — at  least  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present 
mental  constitution.  Whenever  we  know  self,  we  know  it  as 
modified  in  some  way.  Let  there  be  motives  or  any  other  mental 
states,  and  in  all  of  them  there  must  of  course  be  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  self,  but  of  self  as  limited.  What  the  pure  unmodified  self 
does,  or  the  process,  if  any,  by  which  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
motive  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness.  It  is  only  when  self 
becomes  determinate  and  conditioned  that  it  emerges  from  unknown 
depths  and  makes  its  appearance  before  as ;  but  then  it  is  not  the 
determiner,  but  the  determined ;  it  has  acquired  a  form,  and  the 
;form^  circumscribes  and  limits  it. 

-   Another  argument  generally  put  forward  in  support  of  Liber- 

tarianispi  is  that  all  persons  can  exercise  control  over  their -atten- 

.  tion  ;  that  the  use  of  this  faculty  shows  most  unmistakably  that  the 

will  is  free,  atid  points  out  the  wfty  in  which  perfect  moral  freedom 
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may  be  attained.  Motives,  it  is  said,  may  be  self-originated  or 
may  arise  independently  of  the  will ;  but  their  continuance  in 
consciousness  as  well  as  their  influence  on  the  will  depends  upon 
ourselves.  Given  a  motive  to  do  wrong,  it  is  quite  possible  for  ua 
to  neutralize  and  destroy  it  by  withdrawing  our  attention  and  fix- 
ing it  on  some  other  object.  If  motives  gain  strength,  it  is  because 
we  feed  them  with  our  attention  :  let  us  do  otherwise  and  we  can 
very  easily  overcome  and  get  rid  of  them. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  exercise  some  control  over 
our  attention,  and  weaken  or  strengthen  our  motives  by  so  doing. 
Sut  is  this  power  unlimited  ?     Are  there  no  laws  regulating  its 
exercise  ?     Is  it  possible  for  us  to  attend  to  anything  or  turn  our 
attention  from  it  at  pleasure  ?    By  no  means.     It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  person  should  have  perfect  control  over  his  faculties 
and  employ  them  in  any  direction  he  pleases ;  but  the  question  is, 
can  all  men,  or  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  them,  nctually  do 
so  ?    The  facts  of  real  life  would  give  an  emphatic  denial  to  the 
assertion.   Men  may  pretend  to  believe — ^and  the  belief  though 
m^rong,  may  still  be  honest — ^that  they  can  with  equal  ease  attend 
to  one  thing  or  to  another ;  but  a  close  and  careful  observation  of 
human  life,  as  it    is,   shows  that  we  can  exercise  this  power 
only  within  very  narrow  limits.   It  is  quite  easy  to  transfer  our 
thoughts  from  one  object  to  another,  and  again  from  the  latter  to 
the  former,  if  we  are' indifferent  to  both.     Let  there  be,  however, 
an  object  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  and  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  divert  our  attention  from  it.     Let  a  man  have  his 
son  attacked  by  a  wolf,  or  his  house  set  on  fire,  and  teU  him  to 
think  of  something  else.     I  fear  the  advice  will  be  quite  thrown 
away  upon  him.     Attention  is  the  steady  flow  of  mental  activity 
in  any  direction,  but  the  course  which  it  takes  in  any  particular 
case,  is  determined  by  laws  as  rigorous  as  any  other.    Whatever 
the  degree  in  which  this  power  may  exist,  it  always  falls  in  with 
the  settled  tendency  of  the  individual  mind.    There  may  at  times 
be  a  slight  deviation  from  the  path  thus  marked  by  nature ;  but 
it  cannot  last  long.     A  miser  may  for  a  short  time  make  an  effort 
to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  a  near  relation  standing  before 
him  and  appealing  to  his  sympathies;  but  before  long  he  finds 
his  benificent    intentions  thrust  out    and  replaced  by    thought 
of  gain  and  the  consequent  unwillingness  to  render  assistance 
where  it.is  so  much  needed.    On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has 
all  his  life  practised  the  virtue,  benevolence,  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  forego  the  luxury  of  doing  good  and  causing 
happiness  to  others  where  he  has  the  power  to  do  so.     I  do  not 
therefore  mean  that  the  human  mind  is  powerless  only  on  the 
wrong  side,  when  stru^ling  against  evil  propensities  :  it  is  some- 
times equally  powerless  on  the  side  of  virtue,  when  trying  to  de- 
part from  the  right  course.     Circumstances  external  and  internal 
provide  channels  for  the  discharge  of  mental  energies;  and  the 
channels  so  prepared  mould  the  course  of  life.    Some  men  may 
be  dei^erately  wicked;  others  may  be  incapable  of  wrong;,  and 
between  the  two  extremes  may  be  found   persons  possessed  of 
different  degrees  of  moral  perfection :  but  all  are  confined  within 
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limits  which  nature  has  assigned  them^  and  power  of  control  over 
attention  in  the  sense  of  ability  in  an  individaal  to  overleap  these 
natural  barriers^  change  his  destiny^  and  give  any  turn  whatever 
to  his  life,  is  only  a  fiction. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  mistake  arises.  The  error,  I  think,  is 
due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  aris- 
ing from  a  superncial  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  examined.  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  mental  phenomena  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  general  relations  of  things  must,  however,  dissi- 
pate all  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  .will, 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  we  have  a  clear  consciousness  of 
being  free  in  performing  our  actions.  Mr.  H.  Galderwood  in 
criticising  Mr.  Mill  observes : — "  Mr.  Mill  says,  *  To  be  conscious 
of  free-will  must  mean  to  be  conscious,  before  I  have  decided,  that 
I  am  able  to  decide  either  way.'  No,  that  would  not  be  conscious- 
ness of  free-will,  but  only  conviction  of  possessing  such  a  power. 
To  be  conscious  of  free-will  must  mean  to  be  conscious  in  deciding 
that  I  am  deciding.^'  Now  there  is  no  denying  the  mental  fact 
stated,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  will  is  free.  It  is  of  course 
I  who  decide;  but  am  I  in  so  deciding  independent  of  all  laws? 
Could  I  have  decided  otherwise  ?  We  must  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  we  can  answer  these  questions ;  but  evidence  there  is 
none  beyond  our  own  ignorance :  we  can  only  say  that  the  laws,  if 
any,  are  not  known  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  easy  to  account  for  the  absolute 
freedom  which  we  seem  to  enjoy.  Exercise  of  will  is  connected 
with  the  active  side  of  self :  it  is  self  as  acting.  And  this  ectivity, 
as  seen  in  consciousness,  must  appear  to  be  free ;  because  there  is 
onlv  one  force  at  work  unopposed  by  any  other.  We  lose  our  sense 
of  treedom  when  we  are  aware  of  some  other  force  operating 
against  us.  Tie  a  man's  hands  and  legs,  and^  he  is  not  free  to 
walk  ;  because  the  rope  resists  him.  But  where  there  is  no  con- 
Bcious  restraint  imposed  from  without,  a  sense  of  freedom  must 
prevail.  Such  is  the  case  with  will :  its  exercise,  when  not  inter- 
fered with  by  some  other  force,  must  appear  to  be  free.  But  the 
question  to  be  settled  is :  Does  the  will,  considered  in  itself,  and 
independently  of  any  external  forces,  obey  no  laws  ?  It  may  be 
argued  that  there  are  no  such  laws,  since  we  do  not  feel  our  sub- 
jection to  them,  and  are  not  constrained  in  our  actions.  But  it  need 
not  be  so.  The  reason  why  we  look  for  such  proofs  is  that  we  are 
so  familiar  with  artificial  laws  made  by  the  Government  under 
which  we  may  be  living.  We  feel  our  subjection  to  such  laws, 
because  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  separate  beings,  and  we  carry 
these  ideas  to  an  explanation  of  natural  laws.  But  laws  of  nature 
do  not  exist  independently  of  the  forces  which  they  govern :  they 
are  on  the  contrary  inherent  in  them.  So  also  with  will.  The 
natural  laws  which  regulate  its  exercise  cannot  appear  as  exteniAl 
restraints  or  mar  our  sense  of  freedomj  because  tte  laws  work  in 
and  through  the  will  itself. 

IXBAL  ElSfilK  ShABGA, 

{To  b$  continued.) 
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THE  PBOPEEGT  OF  TEE  BHAGAVATA  AS  TO 
THE  FUTURE  RULERS  OF  INDIA. 

{Continued  from  page  834.) 

DOWN  from  the  family  of  Yudhisthira  up  to  the  Andhras,  the 
Bh4gayata  Parana  gives  the  names  of  the  various  kings  who 
belonged  to  each  family.  It  does  not^  however^  give  the  names  of 
the  kings  of  the  seven  families  beginning  from  the  Abhiras  and 
ending  with  the  Mannas.  After  the  Mannas  it  again  begins  with 
individual  names.  Does  it  mean  that  the  intervening  families  are 
all  of  foreign  extraction  ?  I  have  now  rapidly  passed  over  a  period 
of  2^147  years  from  320  B.  C.  to  1827  A.  C.  Before  passing  on  to 
the  future^  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  period 
which  intervened  between  Yudhisthira  and  Chandragupta.  The 
present  year  1890  is  the  4337th  year  of  Yudhishthira's  era.  Says 
Yarahamihira : — 

'^  2526  added  to  the  current  of  the  era  of  Salivahana.  gives 
the  era  of  Yudhishthira.''  This  is  the  1811th  year  of  the  Saka 
era,  and  hence  the  (1811+2526=4337)  year  of  the  era  of  Yudhis- 
thira. King  Chandragupta  is  now  1889+320=2209  years  old. 
Hence  Yudhisthira  ruled  2128  years  before  Chandragupta.  This 
period^  according  to  the  Bh&gavata  Purana,  was  covered  by  thei 
Nandus,  the  Shishunagas^  the  Pradyotas,  the  Magadhas,  and  the 
family  of  Yudhisthira.  The  Nandus  are  said  to  have  ruled  a  100 
years.  This  takes  us  to  420  B.  G.  The  Shishunagas  take  us  to  780 
B.  G.  The  Pradyotas  take  us  to  918  B.  C.  The  remaming  two 
families  are  said  to  have  ruled  each  for  a  1,000  years.  The  Magadha 
kings  are  24  in  number,  and  those  of  the  family  of  Yudhisthira  28. 
For  the  former  we  get  an  average  of  about  40  years  for  each 
king,  and  for  the  latter  even  less.  This  is  by  no  means  against 
human  probabilities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Bhagavata 
should  not  be  telling  us  a  simple  truth  in  this  particular.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  concrete  names,  and 
who  knows  if  there  might  have  been  more  names  in  these  families 
who  were  not  real  kings  in  the  estimation  of  the  highly  metaphy- 
sical author  of  the  Bh&gavata  ?  We  must  therefore  take  it  for  certain 
that  the  interval  of  1,530  years  from  Pradyota  to  Yudhisthira  was 
covered  by  these  two  families  together.  The  family  of  Yudhisthira 
ended  in  1448  B.  G.  with  Eshemaka,  that  of  the  Magadhas  in  918 
B.  G.  with  Bipunjaya. 

Dismissing  these  families  with  this  rather  brief  notice,  I  now  go 
to  the  future.  The  present  rulers  of  India  are,  according  to  the 
Bh&gavata  Purana,  tne  Mawnaa.  Their  reign  begins  in  1827,  and 
will  terminate  in  2127  A*  G.,  288  years  hence. 

I  remember  having  been  vaguely  told  by  some  Pandit,  while  I 
was  yet  a  student  in  mhore,  that  the  Sanskrit  word  for  an  English- 
man was  Manna,  and  that  the  English  (Mannas)  were  spoken  of  in 
our  sacred  books  as  the  present  rulers  of  India.  At  that  time  I 
received  the  information  with  a  sort  of  indifference^  which  it  is 
needless  £or  me  to  attempt  to  define.  But  the  fact  was  brought  to 
my  notice  again  about  a  year  and  a  half  backi    This  time  it  was  4n 
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a  way  which  could  hardly  fail  to  carry  conviction.  I  shall  mention 
the  occasion  as  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting  to  some  at  least  of  my 
readers. 

There  is  in  Meerut  in  the  possession  of  a  Brahmin^  one  of  that  class 
of  works  which  in  the  Theosophiat  have  been  called  the  Nadigran- 
tbams.  The  book  is  named  Bhriou  Sanhita.  It  appears  that  the  Sage 
Bhrigu  wrote  a  book  on  astrology^  and  that  one  of  the  chapters 
of  this  book  was  the  Kundilyadhyaya,  the  chapter  on  Horoscopes. 
This  chapter  coptained,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  laws  laid  down 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  good  number  of  possible  human 
figures  with  a  full  description  of  the  life  of  the  owner  of  that  Figure. 
It  appears  moreover  that  after  Bhrigu,  the  students  of  Bhrigu's 
book — under  the  guidance  of  hereditary  teachers  of  course— used 
as  a  rule  to  forecast  a  number  each  of  possible  Figures,  and  de- 
scribe fully  the  life  of  the  owner.  In  course  of  time  the  chapter  on 
illustrative  horoscopes  swelled  into  an  enormous  volume,  contain- 
ing, as  tradition  says,  a  lakh  or  more  of  horoscopes.  Some  of  these 
horoscopes  are  decidedly  later  than  320  B.  C,  using  as  they  do  the 
word  nanda  as  equivalent  to  nine. 

It  is  the  chapter  on  Horoscopes  only  that  is  now  popularly  known 
as  the  Bhrigu  Sanhita.  The  rest  of  the  book  appears  to  have 
been  lost ;  at  least  I  have  never  yet  come  across  a  man  possessed 
of  the  remaining  portions. 

Now  the  amount  of  astrological  skill  which  this  book  shows 
is  simply  marvellous.  If  any  particular  man's  horoscope  comes  oat 
of  the  enormous  heap  of  horoscopes  which  now  constitutes  the 
Bhrigu  Sanhita,  we  find  it  giving,  with  marvellous  precision, 
1.  The  time  when  the  man  first  hears  the  words  of  Bhrigu  ;  2. 
Whether  he  himself  is  the  first  to  hear  it  or  a  friend  of  his,  or  of 
his  fathers,  &c. ;  3.  Whether  the  owner  of  a  horoscope  is  a  man  or 
a  woman ;  4.  To  what  caste  does  the  owner  belong  ?  Ac.  &c. 

The  Bhrigu  Sanhita  holds  that  a  man  born  during  the  first  Jive 
trutes^  (out  of  the  60  trutes  of  a  vipala)  is  a  Brahmin ;  during  the 
second  five  trutes  (6  to  10)  a  Kshatriya  or  a  Kavastha;  during  the 
third  five  trutes  (11  to  15)  a  Vaishya;  during  the  fourth  (16  to  20) 
a  Sudra;  &c.  &c. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  only  two  horoscopes  of  Englishmen.  One  of 
them  was  born  at  28  trutes^  the  other  at  27.  I  do  not  as  yet  pass 
ai\y  opinion  on  these  astounding  facts.  The  facts,  however,  are 
there.  I  took  the  greatest  possible  precaution  with  regard  to 
every  horoscope  I  saw  in  the  Bhrigu  Sanhita.  I  have  come  to  see 
several  horoscopes  in  which  the  positions  of  the  planets  being  the 
same,  there  was  only  a  difference  of  one  or  two  seconds  in  the  time 
of  birth.  And  yet  the  history  of  the  owner  of  the  one  differed 
from  the  other !  So  much  for  the  book.  It  was  in  this  book  that 
I  tried  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  horoscope  of  an  Englishman.  This 
gentleman  was  born  in  India,  and  nothing  was  known  of  his  horos- 
cope except  the  time  of  birth.  The  present  owner  of  the  book  k;aew 
Bothing  oC  the  gentleman.    Tlie  horoscope,  however,  wlien  it  canie 

*  dOtrates  »  one  ripiJA;  SO  vipala  ^  1  pala ;  60  pala»  one  gliati  t  one  gluiMiK 
Mmiaatesi  1  pAl»  =  |  m,;  I  yipiala  =£  ^(^  m.s?{  lecond;  Itrawt  s=  Vo  Mooad,. 
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out  of  the  book,  told  me  that  the  owner  was  a  Manna,  Since  that 
dajr  I  doubt  not  that  the  word  Manna  means  English^  although  it 
18  quite  possible  that  it  might  mean  European.  This  cannot  be 
ascertained  unless  a  number  of  other  foreigners  born^  if  possible^ 
in  India  (because  I  do  not  know  if  birth  in  India  be  necessary  for 
a  man's  horoscope  to  be  found  in  the  Bhrigu  Sanhita)  come  for- 
ward with  the  time  of  their  birth  to  see  if  the  Bhrigu  Sanhita  makes 
any  mention  of  them. 

So  far,  however,  as  I  can  see,  the  word  Manna  denotes  no  other 
nationality  except  the  English.  The  Bhagavata  groups  into  separate 
families  those  foreigners  who  have  co7ne  separately  as  rulers  into 
India.  Thus  from  the  Slaves  to  the  Lodis  it  groups  all  of  them 
into  the  Turiishkas.  None  of  the  intervening  families  came  from 
without.  The  Moguls  however  came  separately  into  India.  They 
are  therefore  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  family — the  Gurundas.  In  the 
same  way  the  Mannas  must  represent  one  family  of  the  present 
rulers.  There  is  thus  no  dotbt  that  the  word  Manna*  means 
English.  The  Bhagavata  makes  their  reign  to  begin  in  1827  A.  C. 
Now  the  fact  of  Lord  Amherst  having  made  in  that  year  the  for* 
mal  declaration  spoken  of  above,  is  a  very  strange  coincidence. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  on  this  point  from  Lethbridge's 
Introduction  to  the  Indian  History  : — 

"  In  1827,  Lord  Amherst  went  to  Delhi,  and  solemnly  informed  the  King 
of  Delhi  (the  representative  of  the  old  Mogul  Emperors,  who  at  this  time 
was  in  receipt  or  a  pension  from  the  British  Qovernment)  that  the  English 
were  now  the  paramount  power  in  India.  Up  to  the  period  of  this  decla- 
ration the  representative  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  had  been  regarded  as 
nominally  Lord  Paramount  of  India,  though  his  power  bad  long  before  really 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.** 

The  English  will  reign,  says  the  Bhagavata,  for  300  years,  up  to 
2127  A.  C. 

When  these  are  gone  the  kingdom  will  pass  to  the  Kilakila 
family.  Five  of  these  kings  will  reign  for  106  years.  This  takes  ua 
to  2233  A.  C.  After  this  are  mentioned  the  names  of  kings  and 
famiUeSi  but  no  period  is  allotted  to  them.  We  are  thus  brought 
to  the  contemporaneous  kings  of  Avante,  Kashmir,  Sindhn,  Chan- 
drabhaja,  &c. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  rule  of  these  families  from  Parikshit  to 
the  four  contemporaneous  families  of  the  Andhras  (7  kings),  the 
Kanshalas  (7  kings),  the  Yidurapatis  and  the  Nishadhas,  except  in  a 

*  It  18  alw»78  very  difl&ciiU  to  find  oat  the  history  of  a  proper  name.  Why  sbonld 
the  BDglish  be  called  Mannast  and  England  Manrut  deaha  P  Has  the  word  anr  oon- 
neotion  with  Man  (The  Isle  of)  and  the  Msnai  (Strait).  In  the  Islk  op  Man  is 
apoken  Manx.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  tribe  which  speaks  this  dialect,  might 
iMve  at  one  time  been  the  head  and  leader  or  the  predecessor  of  the  other  Celtic 
tribes  ?  Bngland  daring  the  dominion  of  the  Kelts,  or  at  some  time  before  that, 
mi^t  have  been  the  land  of  Man  jnst  like  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ilie  old  name  of  the  Ishuid  df  Anglesea  was  Mona,  the  chief  sanctaary  of  the 
DraidI,  and  the  straits  whioh  connects  this  island  with  the  main  land  is  called 
McNAi.  One  can  hardly  resist  the  condosion  that  the  word  Manna  (Sans.)  is  the 
nme  as  the  Western  Mctn,  Ifona,  Menai.  Apparently  there  was  a  time  when  thb 
ancient  Hindus  knew  of  England  as  the  land  of  the  people  who  now  speak  Manvf 
a  tribe  of  the  Kelts,  whose  priests  were  the  Dmids  of  Mona.  In  after  times  they 
ttp^ied  the  word  generally  to  every  tribe  who  afterwardn  occnpicMi  England.  England 
reoMunedto  them  always  Manna  doflha  (the  coantry  of  tiie  Munuas};  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereof,  the  Mannas. 
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general  way  that,  after  the  departure  of  Krishna,  virtue  will  de- 
cline in  the  land.  Of  Puranjaya  of  Magadha,  however,  who  comes 
a  little  after  or  about  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  he  will  establish 
three  new  classes  of  men  instead  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Kshatriyas, 
and  the  Vaishyas.  These  classes  will  be  respectively  named 
Pulinda,  Yudu,  and  Madraka.  For  this  act  of  his  Eling  Puranjaya 
is  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  durmati,  a  fool. 

If,  however,  we  adopt  the  second  reading  givenabove,  the  transla- 
tion would  be  a  little  different.    Jt  would  run  as  follows  : — 

"Another  Durmati  will  establish  the  Vamas,  Pulinda,  Yudu, 
and  Madraka ;  and  the  majority  of  his  subjects  will  be  out  of  the 
Brahmanic  pale."  In  that  case  the  king  will  not  be  Puranjaya 
but  another.     Durmati  might  be  his  name,  or  a  mere  epithet. 

After  the  Bahlikas,  various  parts  of  the  country  are  given  to 
various  rulers,  and  these  rulers  are  made  to  possess  all  the  vices  of 
kings. 

"  These  rulers  will  be  Sudras,  Vratyas,  Mlechchas" 

"  They  will  be  given  to  vice  and  falsehood,  giving  little  charity, 
having  easily  excitable  tempers,  the  slayers  of  women,  children, 
kine  and  Brahmins,  given  to  adultery  and  the  appropriation  of 
other  people's  wealth.  They  will  go  as  soon  as  they  come,  they 
will  have  little  strength,   and  will  be  short  lived,  they  will  be 

impure,  doing  no  good  acts Thus  will  thy  subjects 

(0  I  Parikshid)  be  troubled  and  destroyed  by  their  kings,  and 
people  will  learn  their  ways  of  life,  and  will  become  a  source  of 
trouble  to  each  other." 

This  carries  us  a  very  little  way  through  the  Kaliyuga.  After 
this  the  Bh&gavata  passes  over  in  silence  a  period  of  about  four 
lakhs  of  years,  and  then  gives  us  a  very  brief  sketch  of  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  humanity  immediately  before  the  advent  of 
Kalki. 

It  will  be  for  our  children  of  the  seventh  generation  to  see  if 
another  gifted  seer  records  for  them  in  the  meanwhile  the  events 
of  another  five  thousand  years  or  so.  The  Bhagavata  evidently 
finishes  the  first  chapter  of  its  Xllth  Book  with  one  of  such  minor 
cycles. 

Humanity  always  moves  upwards  and  onwards.  Each  new 
cycle  is  marked  by  a  fresh  wave  of  spiritual  force,  from  the  centre 
of  the  ocean  of  life  we  call  the  Universe,  This  wave  tending 
to  spiritualize  and  purify  humanity,  begins  by  driving  out  the 
seed^  of  animality,  toil  and  trouble.  Thus  while  the  heart  of 
humanity  is  being  purified,  the  sufferings  which  the  flesh  is  heir  to, 
are  coming  to  the  surface  to  disappear.  The  spiritual  influx  in  the 
beginning  of  minor  cycles  is  always  of  lesser  slarength  than  that 
in  the  beginning  of  a  larger  cycle.  Thus  the  wave  of  a  Satya  Tnga 
is  far  more  powerful  than  the  minor  waves  of  a  cycle  of  5,000 
years  or  so.  The  greater  the  strength  of  these  waves,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  evils  which  -they  drive  out  to  the  surface  in  order* 
to  evaporate  and  leave  humanity  so  much  the  purer.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  superficial  evils  is  of  course  always  the  samO;  but  they 
reach  their  culmination  in  the  end  of  a  Kaliyuga. 
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The  forces  which  are  now  acting  on  Indian  society  (and  hurna- 
nity  in  general)  are  sure  to  drive  out  in  some  comparatiyely  small 
meafiure  the  vices  noticed  in  the  end  of  the  first  chapter^  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  XXTInd  Book.  Thus  the 
second  chapter  says  :^- 

**  Then  will  dskj  by  day  come  to  destniction  virtue — ^truthfulness,  cleanli- 
nesB,  mercy  and  kinaneBB — the  length  of  life,  strength  aud  memory,  by  the 
force  of  Powerful  Trial.  Wealth  alone  will  in  the  Kali  age  be  the  index  of 
good  qualities,  good  manners,  and  good  birth.  Force  alone  will  be  the  chief 
factor  in  the  administration  of  Law  and  Justice.  In  marriage  the  only  gold* 
ing  principle  will  be  fancy.  (People  will  not  take  into  consideration  good 
family,  Sk).  In  trade  deceit  will  be  the  principal  factor.  The  only  object 
of  womanhood  and  manhood  will  be  sexual  intercourse ;  the  only  indication 
of  Brahmanism  will  be  the  sacred  thread.  Caste-marks  only  will  denote  the 
4shramas;  justice  will  become  difficult  of  obtaining  without  signatures  and 
seals:  too, much  talking  (P  power  of  speech)  will  mark  learning.  Poverty  will 
be  the  chief  mark  of  wickedness  ana  outward  polish  of  goodness.  Mere  con« 
tract  will  constitute  marriage,  and  a  bath  will  oe  the  best  adornment.  Dis- 
tant waters  will  become  seats  of  pilgrimage;  the  keeping  of  hair  will  be 
considered  beauty.  The  procuring  of  Food  will  be  the  only  end  of  human 
life;  and  consistency  the  only  marks  of  truth.  Cleverness  will  consist  in 
supporting  one's  family  successfully,  good  works  will  be  done  for  the  sako 
of  lame. 

When  the  oaneth  will  be  covered  by  such  bad  men,  &o.,  &c.,  then  will  men  fly 
to  jmigles,  will  be  destroyed  by  hunger,  thirst  and  death  of  men,  &c.,  &c...« 
The  highest  limit  of  age  will  be  20  and  30." 

First  of  all  I  shall  examine  that  part  of  the  prophecy  which 
speaks  of  our  kings  five  hundred  years  hence. 

We  are  at  present  being  ruled  by  the  Mannas,  and  the  one 
great  effect  of  this  rule  upon  onr  political  life  will  be  tbat  we  shall 
learn  the  art  of  self-government.  ^'  As  is  the  king,  so  are  the  sub*, 
jects^'^  is  a  well-known  Indian  proverb.  The  English  coming  into 
contact  with  us  as  rulers  cannot  but  teach  us  the  value  of  their 
institutions,  and  cannot  but  instil  in  our  hearts  the.love  of  political 
freedom  which  is  so  very  dear  to  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest  and  most  universal  laws  of  nature,  and  its  operation  is  always 
resistless.  The  signs  of  this  political  education  are  already  visible^ 
and  sooner  or  later  the  signs  are  sure  to  become  the  things  signi- 
fied. The  forces  which  nature  puts  forth  are  never  withdrawn, 
until  and  unless  they  have  had  their  fullest  manifestation  on  the 
physical  plane.  The  attempts  at  manifestation  may  be  for  some 
time  unsuccessful.  Nature,  however,  is  never  despairing ;  it  never 
gits  silent  over  its  failures ;  but  comes  back  with  redoubled  force. 
By  the  time  the  Mannas  leave  us — 2127  A.  C,  we  shall  have  learn- 
ed the  art  of  self-government.  We  have  now  to  see  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  this  force  of  self-government  when  the  Mannas 
are  gone.  As  long  as  they  are  here  and  our  Bajas  and  Maharajas 
are  kept  in  salutary  check,  we  may  hope  for  undisturbed  peace* 
But  "Vfhen  they  will  be  going,  our  ruling  princes  are  sure  to  be  let 
loose*  The  same  drama  which  was  played  when  the  Moghul  domi- 
nion was  being  wrecked  into  pieces  is  sure  to  be  played  again. 
But  this  time  is  sure  to  be  introduced  another  and  a  more  power- 
ful foroe.  That  force  is  the  People's  Spirit  of  British  Self-govern- 
ment. For  a  time  this  spirit  is  sure  to  receive  a  check.  Somo 
brief  respite  .will  be  secured  by  Xing  Bhutananda  .and  his  im« 
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mediate  strccessors,  and  then  it  is  but  natural  that  various  leaders 
of  armies  should  become  kings  of  variousparts,  independent  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  Sudras,  or  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas  or  Vaishyas  or 
Mlechchas.  These  men  having  never  tasted  royalty  before,  are 
sure  with  power  to  degenerate  into  vice.  Adultery,  short  life,  the 
appropriation  of  other  people's  wealth,  are  the  natural  results  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  But  the  people  whom  the  English  will 
have  taught  the  art  of  self-government  will  never  rest  satisfied 
witli  this  sort  of  rule,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  out  of  all  this 
chaos,  confusion  and  vice,  will  emerge  5  or  600  years  hence  the 
glorious  rule  of  an  Indian  Parliament  ?  The  article  is  already 
assuming  big  proportions,  and  I  must  therefore  dismiss  all  my 
remarks  upon  these  points  as  briefly  as  possible.  I  therefore  come 
to  the  next  point  in  the  prophecy. 

"  In  marriage  the  only  guiding  principle  will  be  fancy.'*  "  The 
only  object  of  womanhood  (or  wifehood)  or  manhood  will  be 
sexual  intercourse.''  "  Mere  contract  {swikdra)  will  constitute 
marriage."  Now  the  chiefest  vices  of  marriage  system  have  beea 
for  sometime  past. 

1.  The  giving  in  marriage  without  the  least  regard  to  personal 
or  mental  beauty,  or  more  properly  what  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
might  think  to  be  beauty, 

2.  An  aggravated  form  of  the  same,  i.  e,,  charging  some  money 
for  (or  which  is  the  same  thing,  selling)  generally  daughters  and 
sometimes  sons. 

These  evils  must  be  got  rid  off  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
The  human  soul  is  the  freest  of  the  free,  and  has  an  innate  dislike 
of  this  sort  of  slave  trade.  The  presence  of  the  spiritual  ware 
which  is  to  drive  these  evils  out,  is  already  visible  in  the  gene- 
rally prevalent  ideas  of  freedom,  which  are  making  their  way  even 
to  the  fair  sex.  The  form  which  the  protests  against  this  system 
take  indicate  very  clearly  the  road  we  aare  travelling  on.  The 
reactive  force  introduced  by  this  wave  of  freedom  is  sure  to 
carry  us  for  some  time  a  little  beyond  the  desirable  point.  Fancy 
alone  will  take  for  sometime  the  place  of  all  other  considerations. 
But  mere  fancy  is  very  sure  to  be  discovered  to  be  an  inadequate 
factor.  All  other  consideration  will  slowly  but  surely  regain  their 
place.  Fancy  too  will  then  take  its  proper  place  and  will  then  be 
named  regard  for  personal  and  mental  beauty,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  pair.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  cycle  will  thus  be  marked 
by  a  reform  in  the  marriage  system. 

Now,  something  about  marriage  by  contract.  I  have  translated 
the  word  swikdrahj  *'^ontract."  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
is  acceptance,  and  as  there  can  be  no  acceptance  without  a  pro<- 
posal,  both  the  elements  of  a  contract  are  present,  and  swikdra 
means  a  contract  of  marriage.  The  element  of  contract  is  already 
present  in  Hindu  marriage,  but  it  has  been  almost  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  the  sacramental  element,  which  again  has  degene-^ 
rated  into  a  meaningless  sham.  The  Brahmo  Marriage  Act  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  All 
the  world  ever  there  is  a  tendency  to  sweep  off  the  religions  ele- 
ment in  marriage^  and  substitute  for  it  pure  contract*    Whezi  thia 
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is  done,  its  inade^faacy  will  soon  be  discovered,  and  in  the  next 
cycle  will  have  both  contract  and  sacrament  in  proper  and  desira^ 
ble  proportions. 

It  is  needless  to-  examine  other  heads  of  the  prophecy  minutely^ 
The  most  superficial  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  can  sea 
that  the  prophecy  is,  and  is  likely  to  prove  true  to  the  letter,  and 
that  oat  of  these  evils  is  sure  in  the  end  to  come  desirable  good, 

Rama  Prasad. 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  CASK 

IT  is  not  gfenerally  considered  a  very  wise  thing  to  cut  off  yonr- 
nose  to  spite  your  face.  Still,  strange  to  say,  our  missionary- 
friends  are  sometimes  guilty  of  that  extravagance,  and  a  somewhat 
striking  instance  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  meted  out  to  our 
friend  and  brother  Mr.  A.  B.  Bnultjens,  b.  a.  (Cantab),  p.  t.  s.,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo.  Happily  it  is  not  Mr.  Bnult- 
jens himself  wko  has  suffered,  but  cmty  hie  name;  for,  fortunately, 
in  these  days  citizens  are  safeguarded  from  personal  ecclesiastical 
ilttreatnent  by  the  law,  and  all  that  the  most  intemperate  and 
venemons  Churchman  can  do  is  to-  find  something  belonging  to 
the  offendev  to  vent  his  spite  upon.  Some  people  find  it  soothing 
to  kick  about  the  hat  of  an  enemy  who  is  beyond  their  reach,  and 
doubtless  the  good  missionaries  of  Colombo  experience  a  similar 
relief  for  theiv  Seelings  in  sponging  out  a  name,  the  owner  of 
which  is  protected  from  their  malice  not  only  by  the  law  in  this 
ease,  but  wo  by  his  blameless  life  and.  honorable  record. 

The  College  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  most  aristocratic  institution  of 
learning  in  Colombo,  the  pet  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  that  ancient 
town.  To  graduate  there  is  to  ensure  valuable  patronage 
in  life's  struggle  ita  Ceylon,  to  be  converted  there  from 
Buddhism  or  Hinduism  to  Anglican  Christianity,,  a  passport 
to  worldly  advancement.  Smiles,  posies,  diplomas,  future  snug 
official  bivths — an  inviting  prospect,  indeed !  Vice  versa  what  f 
Frowns  of  the  aristocratic,  social  ostracism,  obstruction  in  the 
public  service  ?  Naturally,  for  that  is  tho  way  re-actionaries  of 
all  sects  try  to  prevent  progress  :  a  base,  cowardly,  selfish  way ; 
and  pursued  by  none  more  ruthlessly  than  by  our  Hindus,  with 
their  easte  boycottings  long  after  caste  has  ceased  to  mean  sub- 
stantial human  differentiation.  However,  caste  is  an  acknowledged 
part  of  the  present  Hindu  religion,  and  in  observing  it  the  pioua 
Hindu  is  guilty  of  no  violation  of  his  religious  duty.  But  with 
ChristiaDity  the- case  is  confessedly  the  opposite ;  and  in  punishing, 
or  trying  to<  punish  and  crush,  young  men  who  think  to  the  bottom 
of  Christian  theology,  and  come  oat  beyond,  as  Freethinkers, 
Agnostics,  Mnssalmen  or  Buddhists,  the  agents  belie  the  prof  ession 
of  their  Chureb  that  all  men  are  equally  children  of  God,  created 
by  him,  hence  irresponsible  for  the  intellectual  convictions  to 
irhichi  their  tlUoUng  za»y  l^wg  tliem,    iIeTe]:tllele^^;  it  i»  useless. 
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to  argue  abont  so  confessed  an  inconsistency  as  tHat  between  the 
preaching  and  the  behaviour  of  Anglican  Bishops  and  smaller 
clerics.  Nor  need  we  feel  surprise  at  the  petty  persecution  that 
follows  the  young  graduate  of  St.  Thomias'  College  who  abandons 
Christianity  openly^  honestly.  Our  present  facts  relate  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Buultjens,  p.  t.  s. 

Among  the  clever  youth  who  had  passed  through  the  Bishop^s 
educational  mill^  this  young  Burgher^  bom  a  Christian^  descendant 
of  the  doughty  Hollanders  who  once  ruled  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Ceylon^  was  one  of  the  cleverest.  Judge  from  the  following 
list  of  his  honours  and  prizes  : 

1880.  Junior  Local  Cambridge^  Glass  11^  in  Honours. 

1881.  Calcuta  Entrance  Examination.    First  Class. 

1882.  Bajapakse  Prize  Bs.  100  for  Classics. 

1882.  Senior  Local  Cambridge^  Class  III,  in  Honours  and  dis- 

tinction in  English. 

1883.  Bajapakse  Prize  of  Bs.  100  for  Classics. 

1883.  Senior  Local  Cambridge,  Class  I,  in  Honours,  and  di&* 

tinction  in  Physical  Geography. 

1884.  University  Scholarship  of  £150  a  year  for  four  years. 
1887.    Graduated  in  Honours  at  Cainbridge  University. 

Of  a  scholar  so  successful^  an  intellect  so  bright  and  so  lughl j 
trained,  the  College  might  well  be  proud  ;  and  if  a  youth  like  that 
^ver  needed  pushing — -which  none  ever  did,  for  he  could  compel 
Fate  and  snatch  success  from  the  very  ihom-bush  of  adversity — ^it 
Would  be  no  more  than  natural  to  expect  the  Lord  Bishop  and  his 
entire  '  Tail'  of  followers  to  join  shoulders  behind  the  boy's  back  and 
shove  him  ahead.  But  what  weaker  word  than  dastardly  should  one 
use  to  characterise  the  attempt  to  break  down  a  young  man  who  may 
liave  found  Buddhism  a  better  religion  than  Christianity,  because  a 
reasonable  and  scientific  one,  and  have  manfully  said  so  to  the  public? 
If  the  pervert  be  wrong  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  and  he  might  well 
be  left  to  the  Christian  God  to  deal  with  in  his  own  way  and  time, 
without  episcopal  interference.  And  if  he  be  wrongs  that  will  not  obli* 
terate  his  collegiate  record  or  cancel  his  classical  successes.    The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise,  for,  upon 
Mr.  Buultjen's  turning  Buddhist,  accepting  the  Headmastership  of 
our  Buddhist  English  High  School  in  Colombo,  and  succeeding' 
!Mt.  Powell  as  Editor  of  our  organ.  The  Bttddhiat,  he  did  a  very 
foolish  thing,  a  thing  to  make  even  a  Vestry  Clerk  blush :  it  was 
this.    The  academical  career  of  Mr.  Buultjens  was  so  brilliant 
that  it  had  been  emblazoned  on  a  shield,  or  tablet,  and  hong  up 
on  the  College  Library  wall,  to  be  seen  and  envied  of  all  students. 
The  graduate  had  reflected  distinction  upon  the  Alma  Mater  whose 
bosom  had  nourished  his  budding  brains.    What  the  poor  Lord 
Bishop  did  in  his  despair,  when  the  awful   fact  of  Buultjens' 
perversion  to  Buddhism  came  to  his  knowledge,  1m»— to  scratch 
out  the  inscriptions  on  that  shield  I  Exactly  the  childish  pettiness 
of  the  French  revolutionists  who  tear  down  street  signs,  monn^ 
tnents  and  buildings,  as  though  they  couid  tbns  obliterate  the  . 
records  of  French  lustory  I 
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Of  course  ibis  stupid  meanness  arouses  indignation.  Bnt^  after 
all^  is  not  Mr.  Bnaltjens  to  be  congratulated  rather  than  condoled 
with  ?  He  transferred  himself  from  Christianity  to  Buddhism^  and 
the  record  of  his  academic  triumphs  has  followed  him  from  the  walls 
of  the  missionary  school  to  those  of  the  Theosophical  one.  Surely 
such  a  transfer  is  a  promotion^  just  as  his  own  change  of  faith  is  a 
progress.  There  is  another  thing  ;  so  long  as  his  name  remained 
emblazoned  in  the  Christian  school^  the  missionaries  could  claim  a 
kind  of  proprietary  right  to  share  in  his  triumphs^  bat  now  they 
have  made  us  a  present  of  that  rights  and  nothing  remains  to  them 
but  the  painful  consciousness  that  everyone  who  looks  at 
the  Buultjens  shield  which  now  hangs  on  the  walls  of  our  school^ 
will  smile  as  they  think  of  the  impotent  spite  of  the  Colombo 
Bishop  and  of  the  victory  won  and  the  prize  secured  by  Theosophy. 

We  think  that  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  has  established  a  danger* 
ous  precedent ;  for,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly, 
Mr.  Buultjens  is  not  the  last  of  his  distinguished  young  men  who 
win  give  up  Christianity  and  come  over  to  us ;  and  if  the  Mission- 
aries erase  the  names  of  all  those  who  desert  them^  in  a  few  years 
their  walls  may  be  very  bare  indeed  of  names  in  any  way  worthy 
of  mention, 

H.  S.  O. 
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Tranalaied  by  the  KumbaJconam  T.  8» 
{Contimted  from  p,  285.) 

I  SHALL  relate  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism  whatever  should  be 
known  for  the  removal  of  all  miseries  that  befall  these  igno- 
rant creatures^  viz.^  men. 

(1.)     What  is  Brahm  (neuter)  ? 

It  is  the  Chaitanya  (consciousness)  that  appears  as  Karma  and 
Gyana  (wisdom)  by  means  of  this  vast  mundane  egg,  in  which 
are  contained  Mahat*  Ahankara  (I-am-ness),  and  the  (five)  ele- 
ments, earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  akas — that  is  secondless — that 
is  devoid  of  all  Upadhis  (vehicles) — that  is  full  of  all  Saktis  (powers 
personified  as  females  or  matter) — ^that  is  without  beginning  and 
end — ^that  is  spoken  of  as  pure,  beneficial,  peaceful  and  guna-less^ 
and  that  is  indescribable. 

(2.)  Who  is  Eswara  and  what  are  his  characteristics  ? 
Brahm  having  assumed  through  Prakriti  (matter] — ^its  Sakti 
(power)^-the  name  (of  Eswara  or  Logos),  having  evolved  the  worlds 
and  having  pervaded  them,  becomes  the  ordainer  of  Buddhi  and 
Indryas  (organs  of  sense  and  action)  of  Brahma  and  others.  Hence 
he  is  named  Eswara  (Lord). 
(3.)    Who  is  Jiva  f 

Eswara  by  assuming  the  names  and  forms  of  Brahma  (masculine), 
Vishnu,  Kudra,  Indra  and  others,  falsely  thinks  "  I  am  the  gros£( 
body.''    Hence  he  becomes  a  Jiva«    Even  though  he  is  one,  he 

(1).    Ooamio  iaefttion  or  Vnireiml  ^oM-wuX  ^rr^QndiBg  to  Svirara  (tide 
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appears  as  several  Jivas  through  the  force  of  Karma  which  origi- 
nates the  body. 

(4.)     What  is  Prakriti  (matter)  ? 
V   It  is  that  Sakfci  (power)  of  Brahm,  which  is  of  the  form  (or  nature) 
of  Buddhi, — which  (power)  is  able  to  produce  the  many  motley 
worlds  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  Brahm. 
(5.)    Who  is  Paramatma  ? 

It  is  Brahm  alone  that  is  Paramatma^  as  be  (the  former)   is 
(param)  far  superior  to  bodies  and  others. 
(6.)     Who  is  Brahma  (the  creator)  ? 
(7.)     Who  is  Vishnu  (the  preserver)  ? 
(8.)     Who  is  Rudra  (the  destroyer)  t 
(9.)     Who  is  iBdra  ? 
(10.)    Who  is  Yama  (God  of  death)  ! 
(11.)    Who  is  Surya  (Sun)  ? 
(12.)    Who  is  Moon  f 
(18.)     Who  are  Devatas  (Gods)  ? 
(14.)    Who  are  Asuras  (Demons)  t 
( 1 5w)    Who  are  Pisachas  (female  evil  spirits)  ? 
(16v)     Who  are  men  I 
(17.)     Who  are  women? 
(18.)    What  are  cows,  Ac.  ? 

(19.)     What    are    the    fixed    ones    or   the         „«,«„- 
immoveables?  H'S^iS'S^^ 

(20.)    Who  are  Brahmins  and  others  ?  r-  «  ^  p  h  c.  a 

(21.)    What  is  caste? 
It  (this  word)  cannot  be  applied  ta  the  skin — ^to  the  blood — to 
the  flesh,  nor  the  bone.    There  is  no  caste  to  Atma.    (The  word) 
caste  is  only  conventionaL 
(22.)    What  is  Karma? 

Karma  is  the  action  performed  by  the  Indryas-  (organs  of  sense 
and  action)  and  ascribed  to  the  Atma  as  ^^  I  do'^  (viz.,  agency 
being  attributed  to  it). 

(23.)     What  is  Akarma  (non-karma)  ? 

Akarma  is  the  performance, — without  any  desire  for  the  fruits 
•—of  daily  and  occasional  rites,  sacrifices,  penances,  austerities, 
gifts  and  other  actions  which  are  associated  with  the  egoism  of 
the  actor  and  the  enjpyer,'which  are  of  the  form  of  bondage  and 
which  are  productive  of  birth  and  others. 
(24.)    What  is  Gyana  (wisdom)  ? 

It  is  the  realisation  by  direct  cognition  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
ephemeral  universe  there  is  nothing  but  Chaitanya,  that  is  Con- 
sciousness, that  is  of  the  form  of  the  seer,  and  the  seen,  that  is 
pervading  all  things,^  that  is  the  same  in  all  and  that  is  not  subject 
to  changes,  as  water,  jar,  cloth,  &o.,  are— which  (realisation)  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  subjugation  of  the  body  and  the 
Indryas,  the  serving  of  a  good  guru,  the  hearing  of  the  exposition 
of  Yedkntio  doctrines,  the  reflection  thereon  and  their  reatU 
nation. 

(25.)    What  is  Agyana  (non-wisdom)  ? 

It  is  the  illusory  attribution  of  the  diverse  bodies  of  the  devaSj 
beastsj  meu;  the  fixed  QU9^f  &^v  to  ^Ahm  Uko  the  illu^on  ef  « 
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Gnake  in  the  rope  that  Brahm  which  is  secondless,  which  is  all-- 
permeating  and  which  is  of  the  form  of  all. 

(26.)     What  is  Happiness  ? 

It  ia  the  remaining  in  (or  enjoying  of)  the  supreme  bliss^  haying 
cognised  through  experience  the  form  (or  reality)  of  Sachithananda 
(or  that  which  is  Be-ne8s>  consciousness  and  bliss.) 

(27.)     What  is  Sorrow  (or  misery)  ? 

It  is  the  thinking  about  the  objects  of  sense  (pertaining  to 
mundane  existence)  and  is  the  opposite  of  happiness. 

(28.)     What  is  Swarga  (heaven)  ? 

It  is  the  society  of  Sat  (either  good  men  or  the  union  of  one's 
soul  with  Brahm  which  is  Sat). 

{290     What  is  Naraka  (hell)  f 

It  is  the  association  with  that  which  brmgs  about  this  mundane 
existence  which  is  Asat  (false). 

(80.)     What  is  Bhanda  (bondage)  ? 

Such  conceptions  as  '^  I  was  born/'  arising  from  the  affinities 
(or  force)  of  Agyana  (non-wisdom),  which  has  no  beginning,  fOrm 
the  bondage  (of  Atma). 

The  thoughts  proceeding  from  Agyana  about  the  mundane  objects 
and  producing  the  oonception  of  ^^  It  is  mine,''  in  such  as  father, 
mother,  wife,  child,  brother,  lands  and  house,  form  the  bondage. 

The  egoistic  conceptions  of  actor,  &c.,  are  bondage. 

The  aspiring  for  the  development  in  one  self  of  the  eight 
(higher)  psychical  powers,  such  as^  (anima),  laghima  and  others  ia 
bondage. 

The  desire  of  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  Devas,  men,  &c.,  ia 
bondage. 

The  desire  of  going  through  the  eight  means  of  yoga  practice, 
Tama?,  &c.,  is  bondage. 

The  desiring  of  performing  the  duties  of  one's  own  caste  and 
order  of  life  is  bondage. 

The  thought  that  command,  fear  and  doubt  are  the  qualities  of 
(or  do  pertain  to)  Atma  is  bondage. 

The  thoughts  concerning  the  knowledge  and  performance  of 
sacrifices,  penances,  austerity  and  gift  is  bondage.  Even  in  the 
desire  of  Moksha  (emancipation)  alone  there  is  bondage.  By  the 
very  act  of  thought,  bondage  is  caused. 

(31.)    'What  is  Moksha  (emancipation)  ? 


(1).  These  are  the  8  higher  Iddhia  (or  Siddhjfl)  as  distingQiBhed  from  the  lower 
ones  as  stated  in  the  "  Voice  of  Silence."  (1)  Anima  (the  power  of  becoming  minute 
as  an  atom) ;  (2)  Mahima  (the  power  of  becoming  so  great  as  a  mountain,  (Ac.) ; 
(3)  Laghima  (the  power  to  render  one  self  so  light  as  to  float  in  air  like  cotton)  ;  (4) 
Prapti  (the  power  to  extend  the  organs  so  unlimitedlj  as  to  touch  from  one*s  posi- 
tion Sim,  moon»  &c.);  (5)  Prakamjan  (irresistable  will  which  finds  no  resistance  from 
entry  into  earth,  &c.}.  These  five  conquests  are  obtained  over  the  gross  properties  ; 
(6)  Vasitwa  ^the  power  of  subjecting  elements,  beasts,  Ac);  (7)  Isitwa  (the  power  of 
one  having  control  over  the  primordial  forces  of  nature,  5irmulaprakriti,  &o.)}  (8) 
Kamavasyatwam  (the  power  of  endowing  qualities  at  will). 

(a).  They  are— Tama  (forbearance),  Nyama  (religious  observance),  Asana  (po«« 
tare),  Pranayama  (restraint  of  breath),  Pratyahara  (subjugation  of  the  senses), 
Dharma  (concentration),  Dhyana  (contemplation),  and  Samadhi  (meditation).  For 
fall  expliuitUOa  of  theso  VYde  ^dellyci  Upauiehad* 
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Mokslia  is  that  state  in  which  through  the  descrimination  of  the 
eternal  from  the  non-eternal^  all  thoughts  relating  to  the  transient 
mundane  existence^  and  the  objects  pleasure  and  pain  and  all 
lore  towards  the  objects  of  the  world  vanish. 

(32.)    Who  is  fit  to  be  adored  t 

That  Guru  (Spiritual  Instructor)  who  enables  (one)  to  attain  to 
Brahm — the  Chaitanya — which  is  in  all  bodies. 

(33.)     Who  is  the  Sishya  (disciple)  ? 

The  disciple  is  that  Brahm  which  remains  after  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  universe  has  been  lost  in  him  though  Brahmagyana 
(Brahmic  wisdom.) 

(34.)    Who  is  the  Pandit  (the  learned  man)  ? 

It  is  he  who  has  cognised  the  true  form  (or  the  reality)  of  his 
own  consciousness  which  is  latent  in  all. 

(35.)     Who  is  the  ignorant  one  f 

He  who  has  the  egoistic  conception  of  body,  caste,  orders  of  lif  e^ 
actor,  enjoyer  and  others. 

(36.)     What  is  Asura  (the  austerity  of  an  asura)  f 

It  is  that  Tapas  (austerity)  practised  by  one  inflicting  trouble  on 
the  Atma  within  through  Japa  (inaudible  mutterings  of  mantras 
and  Agnihotra  (performance  of  the  worship  of  fire)  and  attended 
by  cruel  desire,  hatred,  pain,  pride  and  others — ^he  having  abstain- 
ed from  food  through  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  powers  of  Yishnu, 
Brahma,  Rudra,  Indra  and  others. 

(37.)     What  is  Tapas  ? 

Tapas  is  the  act  of  frying — through  the  fire  of  direct  cognition  of 
the  knowledge  that  Brahm  is  Truth  and  the  universe  a  myth — 
the  seed,  (viz.),  the  deep-rooted  desire  to  attain  the  powers  of 
Brahma,  &c. 

(38.)    What  is  the  Paramapada  (the  Supreme  Seat)  ? 

It  is  that  eternal  and  unconditioned  seat  of  Brahm,  which  is  far 
superior  to  Pranas  (vital  airs),  Indryas,  Antahkarnas  (the  inter- 
nal organs  of  thought,  &c.),  the  gunas  and  others,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  Sachithananda  and  which  is  the  witness  to  all. 

(39.)     What  is  fit  to  be  taken  in  (or  understood)  ? 

Only  that  reality  of  absolute  consciousness  which  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  space,  time  or  substance. 

(40.)     What  is  not  fit  to  be  taken  in  (or  understood)  f 

The  thought  that  this  universe  is  truth — ^this  universe  which  is 
different  from  one^s  reality,  and  which  being  subject  to  Maya 
(illusion)  forms  the  object  of  (cognition  to)  Buddhi  and  Indryaa. 

(41.)    Who  is  a  Sannyasi  (ascetic)  f 

A  Sannyasi  is  an  ascetic  who  having  given  up  all  the  duties  (of 
easte,  orders  of  life,  good  and  bad  actions,  so  on),  being  freed  from 
the  egoistic  conception  of  I  and  Mine,  and  having  taken  his  refuge 
only  in  Brahm  roams  at  large,  practising  Nirvik^pa  Samadhi'  and 
being  firmly  convinced  of  *'  I  am  Brahm''  through  the  realisations 
of  the  meaning  of  such  sacred  (Yedic)  sentences  as  ''That art  thou,'' 
"all  this  is  Brahma"  and    ''There  is  no  variety  even  in  the 


t( 


(1).    That  state  in  which  the  niDd  (manaa]  of  a  person  does  not  require  any 
object  to  meditate  upon  and  is  deiUoyedi  and  he  is  one  with  his  own  reaUtj« 
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least  degree."  He  only  is  an  emancipated  person.  He  only 
is  fit  to  be  adored.  He  only  is  a  Yogi.  He  only  is  a  Parama* 
hamsa-'  He  only  is  an  Ayathutha-^  He  only  is  a  Brsihrnagyani  (viz.j 
a  person  having  Brahmic  wisdom.) 

Whoever  studies  the  Niralamba*  Upanishad  becomes  pure  like 
Agni  (fire).  He  becomes  pure  like  Vayu  (air).  He  is  not  born 
again.  He  is  not  born  again^  nay  he  is  not  born  again.  Such  is  the 
Upanishad. 

ELOHISTIC  TEACHINGS. 

VI. 

Thi  Pboblih  submitted  by  Nature  to  Mai^, 

{Continued  from  page  310.) 

THOSE  who  believe  in  evolution  by  natural- selection  and  the- 
survival  of  the  fittest  see  that  the  aim  of  an  evolution  bo 
carried  on  must  be,  through  a  perfectible,  to  produce  a  perfected 
and  perfect  nature,  while  restoring  all  failures,  as  so  mucn  surplus 
material^  to  the  source  from  which  that  material  was  originally 
derived. 

This  aim  they  perceive  to  be  attained,  this  restoration  they 
recognize  as  being  accomplished  in  and  by  the  three  alternative 
issues  of  the  evolutional  course  of  spirit  at  the  close  of  its  incar* 
national  career. 

These  issues,  which  await  spirit  when  it  relinquishes  its  ultimate 
embodiment  in  the  human  form,  suggest  the  three  alternative^ 
modes  of  life  open  to  man,  by  following  either  of  which  he  uncon* 
sciously  selects  the  necessary  outcome  of  his  life,  and  determines 
the  state  to  which  the  disembodied  self  will  inevitably  pass  at 
death. 

The  three  alternative  issues  to  the  evolutional  course  of  spiritj^ 
at  the  close  of  its  incamational  career,  are : — 

1«  The  personal  condition  of  personified  Being,  gained  by  th» 
divinized  spirit  of  man  through  regenerative  transformation  into 
the  human  soul. 

2.  The  impersonal  condition  of  substantialized  existence,  accord- 
ed to  the  spiritualized  spirit  of  man  when  duly  purified  and 
refined. 

3.  The  elemental  condition  of  materialized  subsistence,  allotted 
to  the  animalized  spirit  of  man  when  fuUy  degraded. 

These  three  issues  are  respectively  gained,  accorded  or  allotted^ 
as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  several  modes  of  life  whose  termi-!* 
nation  they  await. 

The  three  alternative  modes  of  life  are  :— > 

!•  '  The  naiii/ral,  leading  to  the  personal  condition  of  Divine 
Impersonation  in  the  Divine-Human. 

(1  and  8).  Of  tke  six  classes  of  Hindu  asoetiosi  Paramahamsa  is  one  who  goes- 
tbont  in  red  oloth,  leaving  all  wordly  ooncems  and  supporting  himself  on  food 
obtained  on  alms  from  five  houses.  Avathutha  is  one  who  being  naked  and  motion-; 
lew,  is  always  engaged  in  the  direct  cognition  of  one's  own  reality. 

(8).    Lit :  without  iupport» 
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2.  The  spiritual,  inducing  the  impersonal  condition  of  absorp* 
tion  into  and  by  the  Divine  substance  of  the  Unknown  Deity. 

3.  The  animal,  ending  in  the  elemental  condition  of  latent 
force. 

The  three  alternative  states^  to  which  these  several  modes  of  Kfe 
respectively  lead,  are : — 

1 .  The  Divine,  awaiting  the  divinized  (humanized)  human* 

2.  The  Spiritual,  gained  by  spiritualized  humanity. 

3.  The  Material,  proper  to  animalized  man. 

The  entrance  into  either  of  these  three  states,  which  are  final  as 
regards  the  present  order  of  manifested  nature,  is,  to  the  self  of 
each  individual  human  being,  the  closing  act  of  its  evolutional 
career. 

The  states  themselves  are  respectively,  those  of  active  enjoyment, 
of  passive  happiness,  and  of  absolute  deprivation  of  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  perfect  type  of  either  of  the  three  modes  of  life  is,  perhaps, 
seldom  reached,  owing  to  the  mixed  character  of  the  influences 
actuating  the  career  of  man:  but  a  preponderating  tendency 
in  a  given  direction  soon  shows  itself,  often  from  infancy,  always  at 
the  dawn  of  reason;  and  this  tendency  is  aided  either  by  natural, 
spiritual  or  animal  impulses,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  instinctive 
following  of  which,  in  its  uses  of  life,  the  self  prepares  itself  for 
the  state  it  will  at  death  be  duly  fitted  to  enter. 

But,  even  after  the  preponderating  tendency  has  shown  itself, 
the  subordinate  tendencies  remain,  and  continue  to  exercise  more 
or  less  influence  over  the  life,  and — aided  by  the  several  inclina- 
tions proper  to  each  and  the  conflicting  working  of  the  impulses 
they  generate — induce  a  struggle  in  the  individual,  which  is  prone 
to  continue,  with  more  or  less  violence,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
in  some  cases  even  until  the  close  of  the  individual  career. 

This  tripartite  struggle  has  hitherto  been  interpreted  aa  a 
bipartite  conflict  between  the  tendencies  to  good  and  evil ;  and  the 
so-called  "  Good"  has  been  held  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  actuating 
spiritual,  the  "  Evil" — then  ranked  as  "  Sin" — ^as  the  product  of 
the  inciting  animal  impulses. 

Hence  the  spiritual  impulsion  was  approved  as  good,  the  animal 
condemned  as  bad,  respectively.  And  then,  the  spiritual  having 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  superhuman,  a  supernatural,  the  animal 
wa^  regarded  cw  the  natural  life :  upon  which  it  was  imputed  to  the 
natural  that  it  was  bad  in  itself,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned. 

In  this  way  the  conflict  going  on  in  man  came  to  be  viewed 
as  a  simple  and  uncomplicated  struggle  between  the  human  and 
the  superhuman,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural — interpreted  as 
the  tendencies  to  good  and  evil  in  the  individual :  and  this  has  led 
to  the  direct  condemnation  of  the  natural,  as  contrasted  with  the 
spiritual  mode  of  life,  and  the  requirement  that  the  one  should  be 
absolutely  renounced  in  favour  of  the  other. 

This  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  misinterpretation,  for  it  has 
caused  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  to  wholly  misapprehend  the 
relations  and  underrate  the  value  of  the  natural,  and  in  great  part 
to  believe  that  the  animal  instincts  of  man  are  to  be  resolutely 
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resisted  until  completely  paralyzed^  his  spiritaal  inclinations  to  be 
solely  followed. 

But  incarnation  is  animalization :  is  the  clothing  of  spirit  with 
an  organized  body  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  an  organized  being 
— an  animal. 

Now  man  is  an  organized  being :  a  being  the  continuity  of  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  continuous  exercise  of  his  organic 
fanctiona — ^for  he  must  breathe^  as  well  as  eat  and  drink^  to 
live. 

Hence,  as  an  organized  beings  man^  whether  viewed  as  a  spirit 
clothed  with  flesh  or  a  mere  animated  body^  is  an  animal^  and, 
owing  to  his  organization^  will  continue  to  be  an  animal  as  long 
as  be  lives.  For  him  to  cease  to  be  an  animal,  to  cease  to  exercise 
his  organic  functions,  would  be  to  cease  to  live. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  him  and  other  ani- 
mals, that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  capable  of  doing 
the  one  and  avoiding  the  other. 

Man  is  therefore  an  advanced  animal — an  animal  seeking  a 
motived  basis  or  reason  for  his  instinctive  impulses — an  animal 
capable  of  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil  on  reasonable  grounds. 

The  character  and  capabilities  of  the  advance  in  man  are  denoted 
by  his  form,  and  expressed  by  the  special  faculties  accruing 
through  it. 

In  this  form,  through  its  special  faculties,  the  advancing  self  has 
gained  the  power  of  humanizing  and  so  of  ennobling  the  animal  iu 
the  human. 

Now  the  natural  instinct  of  the  animal  is  to  put  the  well-being 
of  self  before  all — and  this  man's  special  faculties  have  led  him  to 
recognize  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Hence  he  has  learnt  the  lesson  that  to  humanize  the  animal  in 
the  human  is  to  become  unselfish  :  to  cease  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  others ;  to  put  their  well-being  before  the  well-being 
of  self.  And  it  is  in  the  habitual  doing  of  this  that  the  goodness 
suggested  to  man,  to  be  reached  through  the  life,  should  consist. 

The  lesson  submitted  to  man,  in  himself  and  by  his  surround- 
ings, is  a  very  simple  one,  as  an  animal  he  necessarily  has  animal 
appetites.  As  a  man  he  acquires  spiritual  appetencies.  These  he 
finds  to  be  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Hence,  as  a  human  being 
he  must  bring  either  or  both  under  control. 

He  cannot  live  without  submitting  to  animal  needs,  giving  a 
measure  of  indulgence  to  animal  appetites.  Hence  over  indulgence 
is  what  ho  has  to  guard  against. 

He  can  live  without  giving  way  to  his  spiritual  inclinations. 
Hence  these  are  not  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

These  considerations  compel  him  to  ponder  on  the  whole  position, 
and  suggest  the  question.  In  what  does  goodness — to  be  attained 
through  an  animal  organization — consist  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  reality  not  far  to  seek.  The 
root  of  badness,  of  so-called  evil,  is,  as  already  indicated,  reckless 
self-seeking,  all  the  evil  in  the  world  results  from  this.  Could 
animated  life  become  self-forgetting,  goodness  would  reign  su- 
preme—badness be  absolutely  unknown. 
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Bat  had  animated  life  been  self-forgetting,  progressive  evolation 
would  have  been  impossible — ^for  a  reckless  indulgence  of  appetite, 
which  sacrifices  all  to  the  well-being  of  self,  has  been  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  animal  advance  has  been  gained,  and  the 
human  form,  with  its  faculties  and  capabilities,  attained. 

Hence,  that  which  has  been  the  incentive  to  so^great  a  good,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  become  the  source  of  evil— of  evil  in  man, 
(for  compensations  in  nature,  unperceivable  from  his  restricted 
standpoint,  may  reverse  the  apparent  conditions  here) — cannot  be 
evil  in  itself,  and  should,  therefore,  in  him  be  subjected  to  such 
iufluences  as  would  cause  it  to  lead  up  to  yet  greater  good. 

This  is  evident  from  the  anomalies  of  the  case.  The  human 
spirit  has,  by  its  process  of  evolution,  been  unavoidably  constituted 
a  self-seeker,  and  in  so  far  has  the  root  of  evil  innate  in  itself,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  potential  doer  of  evil. 

Now  the  self-seeker  is  a  self-indulger.  An  indulger  of  appetite. 
An  indulger  of  appetite  at  the  cost  of  others.  An  indulger  of 
appetite  who,  by  so  indulging,  from  being  a  potential  becomes  an 
actual  doer  of  evil. 

But  to  sustain  life  the  indulgence  of  appetite  is  necessary. 

Hence  the  indulgence  of  appetite  without  the  commission  of 
evil  constitutes  the  problem  submitted  by  nature  to  man — a  prob- 
lem, the  right  solution  of  which  would  furnish  a  trustworthy  guide 
for  his  uses  of  life. 

The  requirement  of  the  conditions  involved  in  this  problem 
evidently  is — the  control  of  appetite  by  the  avoiding  of  over- 
indulgence, and  especially  by  guarding  against  indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  others.  This  is  the  aim  of  nature  in  man.  Hence 
the  working  of  the  natural  in  him  should  differ  from  and  reverse 
the  working  of  nature  in  the  subordinate  animal  world ;  should 
differ  from  and  reverse  that  working  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
animal  is,  in  its  uses  of  life,  a  self-seeker,  the  human  should,  in  his 
uses  thereof,  be  a  self-forgetter. 

Now  the  animalizing  man,  who  passes  his  life  in  gratifying  his 
animal  appetites,  reckless  of  the  consequences  to  others,  is  a  self- 
seeker. 

But  so  also  is  the  spiritualizing  man  :  for  he  makes  self  his  first 
object,  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  or  the  development  of  a 
supersensuous  self,  the  aim  of  his  life.  He  is,  moreover,  a  self- 
Beeker  who,  upon  occasion,  recklessly  sacrifices  others  (through 
the  natural  affections),  the  more  effectually  to  indulge  his  own 
spiritual  appetites. 

And  yet  if  so — and  the  desire  to  spiritualize  one's  being,  or 
save  one's  soul,  is  undoubtedly  a  belfish  appetite,  whose  incentive  is 
self-seeking — then  the  natural  inclination,  that  which  is  to  become 
the  natural  inclination  in  the  human,  should  be  intermediate 
between  these  two  opposing  instincts — an  equilibrium  of  the  two. 

But  then,  equilibrium  between  these  two  implies  the  subordina- 
tion of  both  to  the  humanizing  uses  of  life. 

Thus  the  first  step  towards  the  natural  should  withdraw  man 
from  the  control  as  well  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  animal,  and  make 
the  self  the  controller  of  both. 
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The  necessary  consequence  of  a  life  passed  under  the  control  of 
a  nature  so  ordered  would  inevitably  be,  the  gradual  change  of 
appetite  into  desire,  which  would  gain  its  expression  as  love — 
whose  tendency  would  be  to  the  inclining  of  inclination  to  the 
inclination  of  the  beloved,  in  utter  f orgetfulness  of  self. 

The  animal  impulses  of  man  resist  this  control,  and,  urging  him 
to  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  initiate  the  first  moral  struggle. 

His  spiritual  impulses  seek  to  take  him  beyond  this  control,  and 
invite  him  to  the  renunciation  of  desire — that  is,  of  desire  which 
haa  its  roots  in  the  animal  side  of  his  nature,  and  is,  therefore, 
only  a  transformation  of  mere  animal  appetite,  which  it  would 
replace  by  a  spiritual  appetency  for  things  spiritual,  at  the  cost  of 
things  animal. 

Bat,  in  so  seeking,  his  spiritual  impulses  require  man  to  attempt 
the  impossible — to  cease  to  be  an  animal. 

Thus  while  the  animal  side  of  his  nature  calls  upon  him  to 
animalize,  the  spiritual  side  thereof  urges  him  to  spiritualize  self. 

Now  the  animal  and  the  spiritual  are  combined  in,  and  constitute 
the  nature  of  man,  and,  as  far  as  his  passing  life  is  concerned,  are 
to  him  the  natural.  The  inference  therefore  is,  that  they  are  so 
combined  that  they  may  be  inseparably  united  in  a  future  state^ 
when  both,  now  permanently  one  in  the  harmony  of  equilibrium, 
will  reap  the  fruits  gained  through  the  control  exercised  over  its 
life  uses  by  the  self. 

Under  this  aspect  the  animal  and  the  spiritual  act  in  harmonions 
combination  in  the  natural,  the  one  counteracting  and  so  prevent* 
ing  the  excessive  action  of  the  other,  that,  by  this  conjoint  action 
in  the  human,  they  may  ennoble  the  animal  side  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  so  prepare  and  fit  him  to  pass,  as  the  divinized  human^ 
to  the  soul-state. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  natural,  which  represents  the  balance 
of  harmony  and  the  equilibrium  of  contrasts,  occupies  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  animal  and  the  spiritual — a  condition  which 
the  duly  balanced  counteraction  of  ij^ese  is  required  to  produce. 

Hence  the  struggle  going  on  in  man  is  between  the  animal  and 
the  spiritual,  in  which  either  only  overcomes  the  other  at  the  cost 
of  the  natural,  which  disappears  in  this  unnatural  ending  of  the 
conflict — ^for  it  is  only  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  natural  that  the 
spiritual  and  the  animal  find  the  balance  of  equipoised  and  har- 
monious life. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  individual  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  conflict  going  on  within  himself,  since  that  conflict 
is  only  a  part  of  the  final  process  of  a  long  course  of  functional, 
evolution.  In  ignorance  of  what  lies  before  him  each  will  load 
the  life  most  consonant  with  the  tendencies  of  the  developed  self 
which,  in  his  personality,  has  passed  into  the  human.  Teaching 
will  seldom  enable  that  self  to  overcome  these  tendencies,  and 
this  is  why  the  members  of  any  and  every  religion  seldom  act  up 
to  their  professed  belief  :  but  when  teaching  is  resorted  to,  it  should 
be  addressed  to  those  in  whom  a  preponderating  tendency  exists 
— whether  to  animal  or  spiritual  self-indulgence  ;  and  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  recall  from  either  of  these  to  the  niitural  uses  of  life. 
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Hence  the  test  of  the  trath  of  any  doctrinal  teaching  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  a  recall  to  nature. 

The  difficulty  the  advocates  of  this  recall  haY<^  to  contend  with 
is^  the  marked  character  of  the  conflict  that  is  going  on. 

This  is  due  to  the  seductive  development  of  the  spiritualizing 
influences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sensualizing  impulsion  of  the 
animalizing  inclinations,  on  the  other. 

Owing  to  this  the  natural  has  been  identified  with,  and  condemn- 
ed in  and  as  the  animal,  and  the  effective  struggle  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  between  the  latter  and  a  more  or  less  preponderating 
spirituality. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  course  taken  by  the  conflict,  as  it  can 
be  still  traced,  in  the  Hebrew  SS.  Here  the  Elohist  represents 
the  natural,  with  which  the  spiritual,  in  the  form  of  the  earlier 
Jehovist,  enters  into  contention,  and  which  it  finally  supplants  and 
displaces  only  to  find  itself  in  antagonism  with  the  more  advanced 
spiritualism  advocated  by  the  later  Jehovist.  After  this  the  strugv 
gle  is  continued  between  priest  and  prophet,  between  bond  and  free* 

Throughout  these  continuously  transformiug  struggles  the 
natural  is  absolutely  lost  sight  of — has  wholly  disappeared  in  the 
condemned  animal ;  and  a  sublime  courage  would  have  been  needed 
in  him  who  ventured  to  proclaim  a  recall  to  nature. 

But  as  time  went  on  one  endowed  with  such  a  courage  was  not 
wanting — one  by  whom  the  Elohistic  teachings  were  reaffirmed  ; 
by  whom  the  struggle  for  spiritual  freedom  was  recommenced. 
*  4e  «  *  .« 

The  conflict  traceable  in  the  Old  Testament  is  reproduced  in  the 
New ;  and  has  been  transmitted  through  its  instrumentality  down 
to  the  present  day.  Hence,  as  in  the  0.  T.,  so  in  the  N.,  the 
actuality  of  this  conflict,  with  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried 
on,  is  made  manifest  by  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  it  enfolds, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  mode  in  which  these  have  been  veiled, 
the  one  in  the  other. 

In  reality  the  course  pursued  was  a  continuation  of  the  method 
previously  followed.  The  Gospels,  like  the  Pentateuch,  consist  of 
an  original  nucleus  of  great  simplicity,  fragmentarily  embedded 
in  a  developing  context,  by  which  a  sense  was  imputed  to  the  thus 
separated  fragments  other  than  they  were  intended  to  bear.  In 
this  way  the  synoptic  Gospels  gradually  assumed  their  present 
form,  and  the  imputed  doctrine  thus  imparted  to  them  was  finally 
confirmed,  and  seemingly  rendered  absolute  and  made  incontro- 
vertible by  the  last  and  latest  of  the  four  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John,  whose  prolonged  life  enabled  its  real  author  to  make  it  seem 
possible  that  it  was  written  by  him. 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount  commences  with  the  startling  decla- 
ration— "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.^*     Matt.  v.  3. 

The  teaching  to  Nicodemus  includes  the  statement — ''  Except 

a  man  be  born  of the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

God."     John  iii.  5. 

Here  the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with  directly  opposing 
doctrines,  which  evideatly  embody  the  fundamental  principles  of 
two  opposing  schools. 
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But  then  the  teaching  to  Nicodemus  also  comprises  the  remark- 
able declaration — "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh^  and 
whether  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit/'  John 
iii.  8.  It  does  not  require  mnoh  rejQection  to  realize  that  this 
statement^  removed  from  its  distorting  context  and  restored  to  its 
rightful  position  in  the  original  nucleus  of  gospel-teachings,  gives 
the  reason  why  the  poor  in  Spirit  are  blessed ;  explains  why  none 
should  seek  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit — ^because  those  bom  of  and 
rich  therein  know  not  whence  that  Spirit  cometh,  nor  whither  it 
urgeth  them. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Chrestianoi,  or  non-messianizing 
Christians;  and  the  teaching  to  Nicodemus  {John  iii.  1 — 21)  is  a 
good  example  of  the  system  by  which  the  Ghristianoi,  or  messianiz- 
ing  Christians,  messianised  the  non-messianic  doctrine  which  they 
were  unable  otherwise  to  overcome  and  cast  out.  They  could  not 
do  away  with  a  well  known  and  wide-spread  teaching.  They 
therefore  embedded  it  in  an  interpreting  surrounding  which  veiled 
and  completely  transformed  its  actual  meaning,  trusting  to  time  to 
give  the  ascendancy  to  their  supplanting  doctrine ;  and  in  this  they 
were  not  deceived. 

The  Beatitudes  {Matt.  v.  3 — 12)  embody  a  series  of  contradic- 
tions to  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  The  Law  gave  no  comfort  to 
those  who  mourned ;  assured  no  inheritance  to  the  meek ;  acknow- 
ledged no  righteousness  outside  the  fulfilling  of  its  own  precepts  ; 
Buffered  not  the  showing  of  mercy — not  even  by  Jehovah,  who,  for 
the  slighest.  breach  thereof,  required  the  life  of  the  offender, 
though  his  vengeance  was  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent 
substitute ;  only  insisted  on  a  conventional  purity  of  body ;  impos- 
ed a  system  of  retaliation,  under  which  peacemaking  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  persecuted  those  who  set  actual  before  technical  righte- 
ousness. 

Actuated  by  a  sublime  courage  and  urged  by  a  just  indignation, 
the  Proclaimer  of  the  Beatitudes,  aftey  deliberately  blessing  those 
who  by  life  and  example  contradicted  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  likened 
his  followers  to  the  prophets  {Matt*  v.  12) ;  called  them  the  salt 
of  the  earth  {Matt,  v.  13),  and  the  light  of  the  world  {Matt.  v.  14). 

The  teaching  here  is  equally  clear  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  prophets  were  in  constant  conflict  with  the  priests  ;  and  that 
the  Jewish  Rabbis — to  whom,  as  rich  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  was 
delegated  the  government  of  the  '^Klingdom  of  heaven''  upon 
earth — were  called  the  "  salt  of  the  earth"  and  the  "  light  of  the 
world." 

These — notwithstanding,  rather  than  because  of  their  great 
learning — ^were  the  salt  that  had  lost  its  savour  {Matt,  v.  13),  the 
lamp  whose  light  was  occulted  by  being  placed  under  the  bushel 
{Maitn  V.  15)  that  it  might  only  be  imparted  to  those  capable  of 
receiving  it,  and  even  so  by  measure. 

The  Chriatianoi  trod  in  the  footsteps,  so  to  say,  of  these  thug 
deposed  teachers,  while  professing  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  their 
Deposer. 
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The  Chfestianoi  were  opposed  to  these  upholders  of  a  deposed 
doctrine  and  representers  of  a  suppressed  system. 

To  the  Ghristianoi  the  Proclaimer  of  the  Beatitudes  (as  inter- 
preted by  themselves)  was  a  representor  of  the  Christos,  their 
Logos  or  Word,  incarnated  or  to  be  incarnated  in  every  spiritual* 
ized  Ghristos  (a  term  which  they  thereupon,  for  reasons,  adopted 
as  a  designation  of  the  accepted  initiate)  to  whom  the  occulted 
Light  of  the  CHRISTOS  was  imparted  by  measure,  after  initiation, 
until  in  adeptship  its  full  illumination  was  obtained  and  reunion 
with  the  Looos  (or  Higher-self)  attained  by  the  regenerated  and 
then  titular  as  well  as  actual  Christos. 

To  the  Chrestianoi  the  Christos  they  were  required  to  accept 
dogmatically,  by  those  who  had  acquired  the  ascendancy,  bed^ne 
the  Chrestos,  the  Good  shepherd,  who  by  humanizing  means  still 
recalled  them  to  the  natural,  despite  the  spiritual  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  held. 

Through  constant  attrition  between  the  Ghristianoi  and  the 
Chrestianoi  (either  of  which  held  a  doctrine  not  believed  by  the 
other,  though  the  authority  for  each  was  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  same  Gospels,  owing  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the 
original  nucleus  or  primary  Evangel  in  its  supplanting  successor) 
an  intermediate  form  of  messianic  religion  arose — the  professed 
Christianity  of  Christendom. 

The  characteristic  mark  of  this — the  revealed,  as  contrasted  with 
the  non-revealed,  the  not  openly  divulged  religions  it  supplanted — 
was  belief  in  a  supernaturally  incarnated  Saviour ;  in  a  Redeemer 
promised  to  Adam  after  the  Fall,  whose  advent  was  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  and  who  was  at  length  born  in  Judaoa  to  fulfil  the 
promise  and  the  prophecies. 

This  Saviour  was  neld  to  have  been  the  Jesus  of  the  Chrestianoi, 
the  Christos  of  the  Ghristianoi,  and  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  inter- 
mediate faith  or  revealed  religion  of  Christendom. 

The  crucifixion  of  this  Saviour  was  to  the  Chrestianoi,  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  life  rather  than  the  surrender  of  a  truth.  For  them, 
Jesus  died  to  impress  his  followers  with  the  priceless  value  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  man ;  of  his  direct  dependence 
on  his  heavenly  Father,  which  no  mediation  should  come  between. 
On  account  of  this  teaching — which  was  News,  Good  news  indeed, 
because  it  freed  his  followers  from  the  trammels  of  a  legally  imposed 
spiritual  bondage — ^he  had  been  called  the  '  Son  of  God."  Invited 
to  deny  the  imputation  conveyed  by  the  accepted  view  of  the 
Divine  sonship,  he  would  not  do  so,  because,  had  he  disavowed  this 
designation  in  one  sense,  it  might  have  been  said  of  him  afterwards 
that  he  had  disclaimed  it  in  another,  and  so  given  up  the  doctrine 
to  the  promulgation  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  But  so 
doing,  so  maintaining  the  Divine  character  of  man,  he  sealed  his 
own  fate,  and  thus  voluntarily  laid  down  that  life  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  his  followers. 

To  the  Ghristianoi,  the  death  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  was  a 
symbol  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  required  by  the  Spirit,  and 
figured  by  the  final  Uial  of  the  initiate  in  his  passage  to  adeptehipv 

To  the  Christians,  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  to  aen* 
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firm  the  faith  of  his  followers  became   the  promised  and  predicted 
atoning  sacrifice  for  fallen  man. 

In  the  resurrection — not  believed  in  as  of  Jesus  by  tbe  Chrds* 
Hanoi — the  Risen  Christ  symbolized  to  the  ChriHtianoi  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Christ osy  incarnated  as  the  Logos  in  the  individual ; 
whereas  to  the  Christians  it  was  a  reassuring  pledge  of  a  renewed 
life  in  the  flesh,  in  another  state — in  which  sense  the  doctrine  was 
accepted  by  the  Chrestianoi, 

Under  the  revealed,  or  divulged  and  openly  professed,  religion 
of  Christendom,  conformity  of  practise,  and  even  of  profession, 
was  obtained  without  unity  of  belief. 

Through  it  an  intermediate  body  of  professing  Christians  arose, 
who,  from  habitual  unbelief  in  the  doctrine  sought  to  be  imposed 
by  either  on  the  other,  gradually  developed  into  the  believers 
without  faith  who  have  so  long  constituted  the  body  of  Christendom. 

Amongst  these,  although  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Ghristos  and  the  Chrestos,  and  indeed  the  knowledge  that  such 
a  distinction  ever  existed,  has  been  long  lost  sight  of,  revivals 
arise  from  time  to  time — in  the  one  direction,  towards  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  spiritual,  in  the  other,  towards  the  literalism  of  the 
revealed ;  and  occasionally, '  if  only  by  aspiration,  towards  the 
simplicity  of  the  natural. 

The  letter  of  the  Gospels,  in  their  received  form,  is  in  reality  a 
veil  behind  which  two  opposing  teachings  are  concealed — the 
esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Ghristos  and  the  nature-training  of  the 
Chrestos :  beneath  which,  after  prolonged  struggles,  they  have  been 
entombed. 

Of  these  the  teaching  regarding  the  nature-training  of  the 
Chrestos  was  once  expressed  by,  and  is  now  hidden  in,  the  designa- 
tion "  Gospel." 

This  familiar  designation  is  the  accepted  rendering  of  the  origi- 
nally as  familiar  Hebrew  word  Basar,  "  News,^'  *'  Good  news," 
which  also  means  "  Flesh.*' 

This  oracular  word,  as  thus  used  by  Hebrews,  naturally  suggest- 
ed that  the  good-news  of  which  it  was  the  bearer  was  associated 
with  the  flesh — that  the  Gospel  was  a  gospel  of  flesh  and  signified 
the  conditions  of  an  incarnation  therein. 

This  incarnation  was  held  by  the  Chrestianoi  to  be  that  of  good- 
ness  through  Love,  in  the  Chrestos  ]  but  by  the  Christianoi  as  that 
of  the  Higher-self,  through  the  Logos,  in  the  Cliristos,  by  reunion 
with  the  regenerated  lower  self. 

The  manner  in  which  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Risen  Christ, 
charges  the  Galatians  with  having  been  seduced  into  another 
Gospel  by  those  who  would  pervert  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  {Gal 
i.  6 — 9)  is  more  than  suggestive  in  this  regard.  What  could  he 
have  meant  when  ho  wrote  to  them,  *'  Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  Having 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  perfected  (or  "  Do  ye  now  make 
an  end'')  in  the  flesh"  {Gal  iii.  3)  ?  Unless  indeed  he  was 
reproving  them  for  passing  from  his  doctrine  of  the  Christos  to  that 
of  the  Chrestos ;  with  ceasing  to  be  disciples  of  the  Risen  Christ 
that  they  might  become  followers  of  the  living  Jesus  ? 

Henbt  Peatt,  m.  d. 
6 
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EEOEVS  VIEWS  OF  ZOBOASTRIANISM. 

[The  following  views  of  Zoroastrianism  are  those  of  the  well-known  German 
Philosopher  G.  W.  F.  Hegel.  They  must  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  very 
useful,  to  a  large  number  of  readers  of  the  Theoaophist.  I  commend  them  also 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  appreciated  my  esoteric  explanation  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Doctrine  published  sometime  ago,  as  well  as  to  that  of  those 
whose  consciences  revolted  against  that  etplanation  and  still  revolt  against 
any  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  Zoroastrian  Doctrine.^— D.  J.  Mkdho&a.] 


(From  the  Philosophy  of  History  J, 

^i  rilHE  chief  point — that  which  especially  concerns  us  here — 

i     is  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.     In  contrast  with  the  wretch- 
ed hebetude  of  Spirit  which  we  find  among  the  Hindoos,  a  pure 
ether — an  explanation  of  Spirit — meets  us  in  the  Persian  conception. 
In  it.  Spirit  emerges  from  that  substantial  Unity  of  Nature,  that 
substantial  destitution  of  import,  in  which  a  separation  has  not  jet 
taken  place — ^in  which  Spirit  has  not  yet  an  independent  existence 
in  contraposition  to  its  object.    This  people,  namely,  attained  to 
the  consciousness,  that  absolute  Truth  must  have  the   form   of 
Universality — of  Unity.     This  Universal,  Eternal,  Infinite  Essence 
is  not  recognized  at  first,  as  conditioned  in  any  way ;  it  is  Unlimit- 
ed Identity.     This  is  properly  (and  we  have  frequently  repeated 
it)  also  the  character  of  Brahm.    But  this  Universal  Being  became 
objective,  and  their  Spirit  became  the  consciousness  of  this  ita 
Essence ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  Hindoos,  this  objecti* 
vity  is  only  the  natural  one  of  the  Brahmins,  and  is  recognized  as 
pure  Universality  only  in  the  destruction  of  consciousness.  Among 
the  Persians  this  negative  assertion  has  become  a  positive  one ; 
and  man  has  relation  to  Universal  Being  of  such  a  kind  that  he 
remains  positive  in  sustaining  it.     This  One,  Universal  Being,  is 
indeed  not  yet  recognized  as  the  free  Unity  of  Thought ;  not  yet 
*'  worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  -/'  but  is  still  clothed  with 
a  form — that  of  Light.     But  Light  is  not  a  Lama^  a  Brahmin, 
a  mountain,  a  brute — this  or  that  particular  existence, — but  sen- 
suous   Universality    itself ;    simple    manifestion.      The    Persian 
religion  is  therefore  no  idol-worship ;  it  does  not  adore  individual 
natural  objects,  but  the  Universal  itself.     Light  admits,  moreover, 
the  signification  of  the  spiritual ;  it  is  the  form  of  the  Grood  and 
True, — ^the  substantiality  of  knowledge  and  volition  as  well  as  of 
all  natural  things.     Light  puts  man  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
exercise  choice;  and  he  can  only  choose  when  he  has  emerged 
from  that  which  had  absorbed  him.     But  Light  directly  involves 
on  opposite,  namely.  Darkness ;  just  as  Evil  is  the  antithesis  of 
Good.     As  man  could  not  appreciate  Good,  if  Evil  were  not ;  and 
as  he  can  be  really  good  only  when  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  contrary,  so  the  Light  does  not  exist  without  Darkness. 
Among  the  Persians,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  present  the  antithesis 
in  question.     Ormuzd  is  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Light— of 
Good ;  Ahriman  that  of  Darkness — of  Evil.     But  there  is  a  still 
higher  being  from  whom  both  proceeded — a  Universal  being  not 
attested  by  this  antithesis,  called  Zeruane-Akeme — ^the  Unlimited 
All.     The  All,  i,  e.,  is  something  abstract ;  it  does  not  exist  for 
itself,   and  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  have  arisen  from   it.    This 
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dualism    is    brought  as    a  reproach  against   Oriental  thought; 
and,  as  far  as  the  contradiction  is  regarded  as  absolute,  that  is 
certainly  an  irreligious   understanding   which   remains   satisfied 
with  it.     But  the  very  nature  of  Spirit  demands  antithesis  ;  the 
principle  of  Dualism  belongs  therefore  to  the  idea  of  Spirit,  which, 
m  its  concrete  form,  essentially  involves  distinction.     Among  the 
Persians,  Purity  and  Impurity  have  both  become  subjects  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  Spirit,  in  order  to  comprehend  itself,  must  of 
necessity  place  the  special  and  negative  existence  in  contrast  with 
ihe  Universal  and  Positive.     Only  by  overcoming  this  antithesis, 
is  Spirit  twice-born — regenerated.     The  deficiency  in  the  Persian, 
principle  is  only  that  the  unity  of  antithesis  is  not  completely 
recognized ;  for  in  that  indefinite  conception  of  the  Uncreated  All, 
whence  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  proceeded,  the  Unity  is  only  the 
absolutely  Primal  existence,  and  does  not  reduce  the  contradictory 
elements  to  harmony  in  itself.     Ormuzd  creates  of  his  own  free 
will ;  but  also  according  to  the  decree  of  Zeruane-Akeme ;   (the 
representation  wavers ;)  and  thB  harmonizing  of  the  contradiction 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  contest  which  Ormuzd  carries  on  with 
Ahriman,  and  in  which  he  will  at  last  conquer.     Ormuzd  is  the 
Lord  of  Light,  and  he  creates  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  the 
world,  which  is  a  kingdom  of  the  sun.     He  is  the  excellent,  the 
g^ood,  the  positive  in  all  natural  and  spiritual  existence.     Light  is 
the  body  of  Ormuzd ;  thence  the  worship  of  Fire,  because  Ormuzd 
is  present  in  all  light ;  but  he  is  not  the  sun  or  moon  itself.     In 
these  the  Persians  venerate  only  the   Light,  which  is  Ormuzd. 
Zoroaster  asks  Ormuzd  who  he  is  ?     He  answers  :  "  My  name  is  the 
ground  and  centre  of  all  existence — Highest  Wisdom  and  Science 
— Destroyer  of  the  Ills  of  the  World,  and  maintainor  of  the  Uni- 
verse— Fulness  of  Blessedness — Pure  Will,'*  &c.  That  which  comes 
from    Ormuzd  is     living,  independent    and    lasting.     Language 
testifies  to  his  power ;  prayers  are  his  productions.     Darkness  is 
on  the  contrary  the  body  of  Ahriman  ;  but  a  perpetual  fire  banish- 
es him  from  the  temples.     The  chief  end  of  every  man's  existence  is 
to  keep  himself  pure,  and  to  spread  this  purity  around  him.     It  is 
said,  "  As  man  was  created  pure  and  worthy  of  heaven,  he  becomes 
pure  again  through  the  law  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd,  which  is  purity 
itself ;  if  he  purifies  himself  by  sanctity  of  thought,  word  and  deed. 
What  is  Pure  Thought  ?     That  which  ascends  to  the  beginning  of 
things.    What  is  Pure  Word  ?     The  word  of  Ormuzd,  (the  word 
is  thus  personified  and  imparts  the  living  Spirit  of  the  whole 
revelation  of  Ormuzd.)     What  is  Pure  Deed  ?    The  humble  ado- 
ration of  the  heavenly  hosts,  created  at  the  beginning  of  things. 
It  ia  implied  in  this,  that  man  should  be  virtuous:  his  own  will,  his 
subjective  freedom  is  presupposed. 

'*  The  Fervers — a  kind  of  Spirit- World — are  distinguished  from 
the  mundane  sphere.  The  Fervers  are  not  Spirits  according  to 
our  idea,  for  they  exist  in  every  natural  object,  whether  fire, 
water  or  earth.  Their  existence  is  co-eval  with  the  origin  of 
things ;  they  are  in  all  places,  in  high  roads,  towns,  &c,,  and  are 
prepared  to  give  help  to  supplicants.  Their  abode  is  in  Gorodman^ 
the  dwelling  of  the  ^^  Blessed'^  above  the  solid  vault  of  heaven. 
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"  The  ritual  ohservances  of  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  impart  that 
men  should  conduct  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  Eangdom  of 
Light.  The  great  general  commandment  is,  therefore,  as  already 
said,  spiritual  and  corporeal  purity,  consisting  in  many  prayers  to 
Ormuzd.  It  was  made  specially  obligatory  upon  the  Persians,  to 
maintain  living  existences, — to  plant  trees, — to  dig  wells, — to  fertil- 
ize deserts ;  in  order  that  Light,  the  Positive,  the  Pure,  might  be 
furthered,  and  the  dominion  of  Ormuzd  be  universally  extended.'* 


TEE  SYMBOLISM  IN  ''  YAONAr 
"Yagna." 

"  A  symbol  is  ever,  to  him  who  has  eyes  for  it,  some  dimmer 
or  clearer  revelation  of  the  God-like.  Through  all  these  glim- 
mers something  of  a  divine  idea. — Garlyle. 

"  The  proofs  brought  forward  in  corroboration  of  the  old 
teaching  are  scattered  widely  throughont'the  old  scriptures  of 
ancient  civilization.  The  Puranas,  the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  old 
classics  are  full  of  them ;  but  no  one  has  ever  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  collecting  and  collating  together  those  facts.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  all  such  events  were  recorded  symbolically ;  and  that 
the  best  scholars,  the  most  acute  minds,  among  our  Aryanists 
and  Egyptologists,  have  been  too  often  darkened  by  one  or 
another  preconception ;  still  of  tener,  by  one- sided  views  of  the 
secret  meaning,  x  et,  even  a  parable  is  a  spoken  symbol ;  a 
fiction  or  a  fable  as  some  thiuK  ;  an  allegorical  representation, 
we  say,  of  life  realities,  events  and  facts.  And  as  a  moral  was 
ever  drawn  from  a  parable,  that  moral  being  an  active  truth  and 
fact  in  human  life,  so  an  historical  real  event  was  dedaced — ^by 
those  versed  in  hieratic  sciences — from  certain  emblems  and 
Bymbols  recorded  in  the  ancient  archives  of  the  temples.  The 
religious  and  esoteric  history  of  every  nation  was  embedded  in 
symbols ;  it  was  never  expressed  in  so  many  words.  All  the 
thoughts  and  emotions,  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  revealed 
and  acquired  of  the  early  races,  found  their  pictorial  expression 
in  allegory  and  parables." — Secret  Doctrine,  Vol.  I,  page  307. 

ALL  the  Christian  and  Brahmo  Missionaries  charge  the  Hindu 
with  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  crime  of  offering  sacrifice  of 
sheep  in  "  Yagna" — a  ceremony  which  every  Brahmin  is  neces* 
Barily  required  to  perform  if  he  wants  Nirvana,  or  Moksha. — Mr. 
RamachandraBosein  his  "  Hindoo  Philosophy  Popularly  Explained," 
translates  tho  word  '*  Yagna"  as  meaning  animal  sacrifices,  and 
hence  concludes  that  such  sacrifices  were  imperatively  demanded 
in  ancient  times.  The  highest  philosophical  meaning  which 
**  Yagna"  as  a  spiritual  symbol  conveyed  at  the  doors  of  selfish 
orthodox  Brahmins  who,  instead  of  catching  the  esoteric  meaning 
of  the  noblest  symbol  which  man  has  ever  conceived,  and  can 
conceive  of^  do  actually  kill  or  sacrifice  sheep  in  these  days, 
leaning  all  the  while  for  support,  on  Vedas  which  never  sanc- 
tioned this  brutal  and  irrational  observance.  It  is  the  dead  letter 
interpretation  consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  esoteric  key  of  the 
archaic  symbols  and  the  literal  action  of  the  orthodox  Brahmins 
that  have  supplied  our  adversaries  with  the  weapons  of  criticisni 
and  attack  upon  this  noblest  symbol  of  Yagna.  Why  do  such 
JBrahmins  find  fault  with  Mahomedans  and  others  for  their  killing 
of  sheep  and  oxen  in  Kurabani  and  other  religious  ceremonies  ?    I£ 
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the  Brahmin  would  cite  as  his  authority  for  the  sacrifice  of  nheep, 
his  Yedas,  the  Mahomedanwoulc^show  his  Koran  and  the  Christian 
his  Bible  as  authority  for  meat-eating.  We  mast  judge  others 
&s  we  would  be  jndged  by,  and  if  the  Brahmios  will  claim  their 
Vedas  alone  as  the  direct  revelation  of  God  to  hide  their  many 
practices  and  observances  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
true  advancement,  I  cannot  understand  why  Christians  and  JVIaho- 
medans  cannot  claim  their  Bible  and  Koran  also  to  justify  the 
innumerable  atrocious  crimes  they  have  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

Q^ue  reconciliation  of  religious  observances  and  differences  lies 
in  their  esoteric  explanation  and  meanings  but  not  in  the  dog- 
matic assertion  and  belief  of  the  orthodox  communities.  The 
Hindoo  who  shudders  at  the  sight  of  a  sheep  being  butchered,  most 
have  the  same  sympathetic  feeling  when  he  bears  the  bleating 
voice  of  the  wooUy  mother  when  brought  before  the  sacrificial  altar, 
and  if  he  would  plead  necessity,  *Hhe  tyrant's  plea/'  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  as  grounds  for  his  brutal  conduct,  I  may  boldly  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Vedas  never  enjoined  the 
literal  killing  of  sheep,  but  pointed  out  so  many  observances  of 
esoteric  symbols  having  close  coDuection  with  the  working  of  the 
80ul  in  the  inner  plane  as  aiding  its  progress  towards  the  goal  of 
17irvana.  The  saying  that ''even  the  devil  quotes  the  Bible,  "  is 
applicable  only  to  this  class  of  Brahmans  who,  by  their  dogmatic 
assertions  and  want  of  esoteric  knowledge,  supplemented  by  priest- 
craft, have  deprived  the  brightest  intellects  of  Aryavartha  of 
thought  and  reason,  and  have  made  India  to  run  headlong 
into  Btnpid  and  irreconciliable  theories  and  practices  and  thus 
to  run  amuck  through  the  noble  aggregation  of  archaic  spiritual 
symbols,  which  has  resulted  in  splitting  the  sons  of  Bishis  into  so 
many  orthodox  confiicting  sections. 

The  real  work  of  sacrifice  begins  in  the  chamber  of  the 
son],  and  philosophy  is  the  handmaid  that  awaits  upon  us. 
The  ceremonies  and  observances  which  are  performed  and 
attended  to  only  externally,  are  entirely  useless  and  have  no 
meaning  whatever  unless  they  indicate,  or  are  attended  by,  an 
internal  process  of  purification  in  the  chamber  of  soul.  When 
once  the  internal  process  takes  place,  the  esoteric  meaning  of 
the  symbols  becomes  easily  understood.  Not  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  symbols,  people  have  dragged  them  down  to 
minister  to  their  own  crooked  notions,  and  have  consequently  split 
themselves  into  so  many  sects  owing  to  their  wordy  wars  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (possible  only  in  the  external  or  exoteric  plane)— « 
a  fact  which  proves  that  those  classes  or  sects  who  pretend  to  teach 
how  to  attain  divine  knowledge,  have  really  lost  the  internal  vital 
power,  and  what  is  left  in  them  is  nothing  but  the  external  forms 
f otinded  by  priests  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  The  communities 
of  different  religionists  who  pretend  to  solve  the  divine  symbols  by 
the  snpposed  philosophical  dissertations  or  ritualistic  observances, 
BacH  as  *'  Yagna"  without  the  necessary  action  and  esoteric  under- 
standing, do  really  deserve  contempt  as  poisoning  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  world. 
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Sacrifice  in  the  esoteric  plane  is  not  the  special  privilege  of  any 
one  nation  and  country.  Alt  those^  irrespective  of  caste^  creed  and 
color^  who  enter  into  the  temple  of  spiritaal  trath,  and  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  *'  Self  knowledge ''  their  prejudices^  selfishness, 
Abankara  and  other  baneful  dispositions^  will  receive  the  stamp  of 
divinity  which  will  be  a  passport  to  the  realm  of  eternity. 
'*  Wisdom  crieth  in  the  streets/'  and  even  then  sectarians  have 
wilfully  shut  their  ears  and  allowed  truth  and  knowledge  to 
pass  away  from  them,  and  use  symbols  and  forms  whose  meaning 
they  do  not  know.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  the  sages  that  "  man 
lives  in  a  world  of  symbols  whose  meaning  is  not  yet  understood 
by  4nany.  Perfect  knowledge  of  6od^  of  nature  and  of  man^  are  the 
three  lights  upon  the  altar  of  truth,  illuminating  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  of  wisdom/^  It  is  the  duty  of  every  right  minded  man 
to  point  out  the  symbols  containing  natural  verities  and  make 
others  perceive  the  truths  themselves  which  are  ^'  synthesised"  in 
the  symbols  by  removing  the  moss  by  which  they  were  concealed^ 
and  restoring  them  to  life.  '^  The  day  is  fast  approaching  wh^u 
the  living  spirit  within  these  symbols  will  be  generally  known  and 
the  sacred  mysteries  revealed/'  and  we  have  the  following  assur* 
ances  foretelling  the  advent  of  *'  the  Theosophical  Society'^  as  the 
pioneer  for  the  work  from  the  mouth  of  a  Eosicrucian  in  1806. 

'^  In  this  present  epoch,  which  has  just  begun,  will  the  light 
appear.  Things  hidden  for  ages  will  become  known,  veils  will 
be  removed,  and  the  truth  that  exists  in  and  beyond  the  form 
will  be  revealed ;  humanity  as  a  whole  will  come  nearer  to  God. 
We  cannot  tell  you  now  why  this  is  to  take  place  just  io  this  cen- 
tury :  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  all  things  in  the  universe  are  regulated  by  a  divine  law 
of  order  and  harmony." 

Further : — "In  studying  the  hoary  texts  of  Indian  philosophy  cer- 
tain important  points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  to  remember  that  words  begin  gradually  to  change  their 
meaning,  and  hence  in  determining  the  meaning  of  certain  pas- 
sages, we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  age  of  those  passages  and  see 
what  particular  significance  might  have  been  attached  in  those 
times  to  certain  words.^'  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  under  discus- 
sion was  universally  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced, 
and  it  must  be  taken  in  its  true  and  intended  sense  according 
to  the  age  and  the  intellects  that  introduced  it.  "  Whoever  has 
studied  thn  law  of  cycles  and  of  progress,  has  probably  noticed  that 
generally  there  are  three  stages  of  progress  and  deterioration. 

*^  At  first  the  esoteric  significance  of  the  idea,  for  a  time  remains 
intact.  Then  comes  the  era  of  exoteric  warfare.  People  gradually 
begin  to  lose  sight  of  the  primitive  idea,  and  fight  for  its  shell 
of  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  And  lastly  comes  the  age  of 
blank  negation.  Ritualism  often  degenerating  into  sensualism,  drives 
a  thinking  mind  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  every  and  anything.  But 
this  again  ushers  in  the  era  of  intellectual  enquiry  which  finally 
brings  society  back  to  the  recognition  of  esoteric  truth.  Thus 
cycles  run  their  rounds,  and  each  nation,  following  after  its  prede- 
cessors, has  sprung  up,  thrived,  and  sunk  finally  into  insignificance. 
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Bach  had  its  day  of  glory,  its  rise  and  fall.  And  if  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  be  applied  to  all  the  nations,  the  ouly  one 
that  can  stand  the  test  is  India.  She  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  oi 
mntiy  peoples,  but  herself  standing  yet  erect  amid  their  ruins,  how- 
evrt  worn  out  she  may  look."— (The  Theosophist,  Vol.  VI,  96-7.) 
It  is  therefore  highly  advisable  that  intellectual  people  should 
sttldy  the  theory  of  cycles  and  then  take  into  consideration  the 
WHndering  of  the  orthodox  Brahmins  far  away  from  the  main 
sottrce,  and  should  unite  together  to  solve  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  symbolical  problem,  instead  of  depreciating  a  thing  from  its 
dloteric  aspect  and  jumping  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  Mr,  Bose 
hat;  done,  and  of  running  into  utter  negation  at  the  disgusting 
flight  of  the  awkward  position  of  the  orthodox  Brahmins,  who  by 
their  ignorance  of  esoteric  and  scientific  principles,  have  degraded 
both  th»  philosophy  and  themselves  in  the  sight  of  the  members 
of  their  own  fold  and  others ;  but  thanks  to  the  innate  goodness  of 
Providence  Theosophy  has  now  come  in  proper  time  to  save 
society  and  philosophy  from  this  inevitable  fate,  with  the  assurance 
that 

"  Knowledge  dwells, 
In  heads  replete  with  thonghts  of  other  men, 
'Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

If,  notwithstanding  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  true 
Bpirit  of  occult  philosophy,  the  universal  unerring  law  of  nature, 
and  the  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  living  adepts,  it  would  be 
cotitended  that  the  Vedas  teach  and  forcibly  enjoin  literal  sheep 
saori&ce,  away  with  it,  for  it  must  really  call  forth  feelings  of 
abhorrence  from  every  esoteric  student,  as  it  once  called  forth 
the  iTeprobation  of  Lord  Buddha  : — 

**  Then,  craving  leave,  he  spake 
Of  life,  which  all  can  take  and  none  can  give. 
Life,  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to  keep, 
Wonderf  q1,  dear  and  pleasant  unto  each 
Even  to  the  meanest ;  yea,  a  boon  to  all 
Where  pity  is,  for  pity  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong, 
Unto  the  dumb  lins  of  his  fiock  he  lent 
Sad  pleading  woras,  showing  how  man,  who  prays 
For  mercy  to  the  gods,  is  merciless 
Being  as  God  to  those  ;  albeit  all  life' 
Is  linked  and  kin,  and  what  we  slay  have  given 
Heek  tribute  of  the  milk  and  wool,  and  set 
Fast  trust  upon  the  hands  which  murder  them. 
Afto  he  spoke  of  what  the  holy  books 
Do  surely  teach,  how  that  at  death  some  sink 
To  bird  and  beast,  and  these  rise  up  to  man, 
In  wanderings  of  the  spark  which  grows  purged  fiame 
So  were  the  sacrifice  new  sin,  if  so, 
The  fated  passage  of  a  soul  bestayed. 
Nor,  spake  he,  shall  one  wash  his  spirit  clean, 
By  blood,  nor  gladden  gods,  being  good,  with  blood. 
Nor  bribe  them,  being  evil,  nay,  nor  lay 
Upon  the  brow  of  innocent  bound  beasts 
One  hair's  weight  of  that  answer  all  must  give, 
For  all  things  done  amiss  or  wrongfully. 
Alone,  for  each  himself,  reckoning  with  that. 
The  fixed  arithmic  of  the  universe, 
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Which  meteth  good  for  good,  and  ill  for  ill, 

Measure  for  measure,  unto  deeds,  words  and  thoughts, 

Wfttchf ul,  aware,  implacable,  unmoved } 

Making  all  futures,  fruits  of  all  tbe  past. 

(Li^ht  of  Asia.) 
Well,  then,  if  the  exoteric  meaning  is  cried  down,  what  is  the 
esoteric  rationale  7  The  ever  unknowable  and  incognizable  karana 
alone,  the  causeless  cause  o£  all  causes,  should  have  its  shrine 
and  altar  on  the  holy  and  ever  untrodden  ground  of  our 
heart — invisible,  intangible,  unmentioned,  save  •^  through  the 
still  small  voice''  of  our  spiritual  consciousness.  Those  who 
worship  before  it,  ought  to  do  in  the  silence  and  the  sanctified 
solitude  of  their  souls,*  making  their  spirit  the  sole  mediator 
between  them  and  the  universal  spirit,  their  good  actions  the 
only  priests,  and  their  sinful  intentions  the  only  visible  and 
objective  sacrificial  victims  to  the  presence.  {The  S^crat  Doctrine, 
Vol.  I,  p.  280.) 

The  occultists  claim  that  there  are  seven  senses  in  man  as  in 
nature,  as  there  are  seven  states  of  consciousness  and  are  cor- 
roborated in  the  same  work,  chapter  Vll  (Anugita).  The  Brah- 
mana  speaks  in  it  ''of  the  institution  of  the  seven  sacrificial 
priests  (Hotris).  He  says,  '^  The  nose  and  theeyos,  and  the  tongue 
and  the  skin,  and  the-ear  as  the  fifth  (or  smell,  sight,  taste^  touchy 
and  hearing),  mind  and  nnderstandiug,  are  the  seven  isacrificial 
priests  separately  stationed.     (J6«d,  Vol.  I,  page  96.) 

In  my  humble  knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and 
Tamil  Occult  works,  the  different  Yagams  or  sacrifices  are  so 
many  stages  of  the  purification  of  mind  and  soul  of  the  aspirant 
after  Brahma  Gnanam  towards  his  progress  to  the  final  beatitude 
of  Nirvana.  All  the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  may  be 
brought  under  the  follawing  broad  classification — 

1.  Pasu — Medham. 

2.  Sena — Yagam. 

3.  Raja — Sooyam. 

4.  Aswa — Medham, 
5'    Nara— Medham. 

Thfijirat: — Pasu  in  Sanscrit  means  an  "animal"  (See  my  last 
article)  and  ^*  Meedah''  killing,  and  the  compound  word  means  the 
•^  killing  of  the  animal.*'  Thoueh  man  is  of  Parabrahmic  essence, 
yet  owing  to  his  connection  with  Mayavicupadhi^  he  has  forgotten 
his  original  source  and  identity  with  it,  and  is 

"  Fixed  like  a  plant  to  its  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot." 

The  first  sacrifice  therefore  means  the  killing  of  animal  passions 
OP  ego  in  man  by  the  powers  of  Vivoka  or  right  discrimination. 
Again,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  Yagna"  is  entirely  consonant  with  its  etymologi- 

•  *'  When  thou  pray  est,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are but  enter  into 

thy  inner  chamber,  and  having  shut  thy  door  pray  to  thy  father  which  is  in  sctcrei" 
(Mathew  vi).  "  Our  father  is  within  us"  "  iu  secret,"  our  7fch  principle  in  the  "  inner 
chamber  of  our  soul  perception.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  Qod  "  is  within  us" 
says  Jesus,  not  outside.  Why  are  Christians  so  absolutely  blind  to  the  self  evident 
meaning  of  the  words  of  wisdom  they  delight  in  mechanically  repeating  P 
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cal  signification.  The  word  is  derived  from  tlie  root  "  Yaja/'  to 
worship,  and  means  divine  worship  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal  pas* 
sions.  The  noblest  worship  that  is  required  of  an  aspirant  after 
Brahma  Gnanam,  or  knowing  one's  own  self,  is  the  rooting  out  or 
s<icrificing  his  animalism  which  is  allegorical  ly  and  technically 
known  as  ^^  the  animal^'  in  man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  di£Scult  posi- 
tion to  see  clearly  how  the  philosophical  and  sublimest  idea  of  the 
Bacrifice  of  one's  own  lower  animal  nature  became  in  course  of  time 
BO  much  corrnpted  as  to  be  made  to  yield  the  meaning  of  literal 
animal  sacrifice  itself.  The  first  sacrifice  means  the  separation 
of  the  animal  nature  from  the  divine  essence,  and  is  the  first  step 
in  the  career  of  an  aspirant  after  complete  Brahma  6nanara. 

The  second  is  Senayagam : — Senam  in  Sanscrit  means  a  vulture, 
and  the  compound  term  means  the  killing  of  vultnre.  The  Vedas 
Bay  that  if  this  sacrifice  is  performed,  our  enemies  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  Brahmins  taking  this  to  mean  the  advocacy  of  sorcery  iu 
the  exoteric  sense,  do  not  seem  to  practise  it,  though  in  the 
esoteric  plane,  it  is  essentially  incumbent  upon  everybody,  if  an 
ardent  aspirant  after  real  knowledge  and  its  practical  realization. 
Ue  mnst  really  practice  sorcery  to  exterminate  his  internal  enemies, 
t.  6.,  passions,  karma,  krodha,  &c.  In  the  first  stage  the  aspirant 
separates  his  divine  portion  from  his  animal  self,  and  sees  that 
divinity  alone  is  his  true  nature.  This  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
I^be  mind  of  man  is  always  hunting  after  shadows  and  animal 
appetites  like  vultm-es  which  go  in  search  of  dead  bodies  to  the 
longest  distances,  even  though  the  best  food  may  be  available  in 
their  vicinity.  Hence  in  this  stage  the  aspirant  should  make  his 
mind  always  bent  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  higher  natures  and 
potentialities  by  killing  the  vulture-like  affinity  of  the  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  basest  inclinations  and  natures,  even  though  it  (the 
mind)  knows  that  there  is  a  better  and  divine  nature  for  it  to 
pursue.  Hence  the  process  is  known  allegorically  as  '^  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  vulture." 

The  third  is  Bajastiyayagam,  and  the  exoteric  version  runs  thus. 
The  king  wages  war  with  all  other  kings  of  the  world  to  establish 
his  undivided  and  royal  supremacy  over  them,  and  this  forms  the 
chiefest  observance  in  this  sacrifice.  When  once  in  the  second 
stage  the  mind  has  become  amenable  to,  or  vehicle  of,  the  higher 
powers  and  capabilities,  the  war  is  at  once  waged  by  the  aspirant 
or  the  neophite,  against  the  kings  of  Kouravas,  the  passions, 
ills  and  woes,  and  he  having  thus  established  his  freedom  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  kings  of  the  internal  enemies,  proceeds  with 
the  development  of  superior  powers  in  the  psychic  plane.  But 
the  aspirant  is  not  completely  secure,  as,  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  his  unquestionable  reign,  he  must  renew  and  recruit 
his  forces  to  guard  the  kingdom,  since  the  overthrown  enemies  may 
again  slowly  emerge  and  shake  the  security  of  the  aspirant. 
Further  the  more  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  initiation,  the  higher 
responsibilities  naturally  devolve  upon  him,  and  he  is  therefore  to 
be  more  guarded  and  proof  against  dangers,  and  that  work  is  done 
in  the  fourth  stage  of  sacrifice. 

The  fourth  is  Aswa-medham,  and  means  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse. 
When  the  aspirant  of  divine  knowledge  scales  the  steps  of  spiritual 
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ladder,  the  miud  must  necessarily  become  completely  tamed  down 
as  to  be  made  entirely  amenable  to  the  inttaooces  of  the  highar 
powers  of  nature^  and  consequently  it  must  be  entirely  freed  from 
all  passions  and  vritbis.  What  is  required  is  the  slow  and  sure 
conservation  of  energy^  as  undue  and  too  much  expansion  of  it  even 
for  the  noblest  purposes  is  attended  with  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion and  dangers.'  A  horse  is  leftfre^  by  the  king  to  wander  over 
all  the  lands  and  seas,  and  if  any  adversary  catches  hold  or  takes 
possession  of  it,  the  emperor  is  at  once  to  wage  war  against  the 
unlawful  possessor  and  to  vanquish  him.  The  aspirant,  whose  mind 
has  become  a  fit  charger  for  the  battle,  now  allows  his  mind  to 
travel  throughout  and  mingle  fi*e«'ly  to  try  whether  it  actually 
stands  proof  against  temptations  and  other  internal  enemies,  and 
whether  complete  extirpation  of  the  **  animal  ego''  has  been  effected, 
and  if  there  lurks  one  single  desire  to  drag  the  mind,  the  aspirant, 
the  king  of  the  internal  dominion,  at  once  takes  arms  against  it 
and  extirpates  it  altogether.  In  this  stage,  even  the  germa  of 
internal  enemies  are  completely  burnt  down  and  the  spirit  become 
entirely  uncrossed  by  its  adversaries,  and  hence  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  universal  spiritual  realm.  When  thus  the  enemies  are  no  more 
either  in  thought,  deed'or  work,  the  mind  of  the  neophite — the  noble 
horse — ^is  entirely  sacrificed,  i.  e.,  loses  its  separate  function  and 
i^xistence  and  loses  itself  in  or  converts  itself  into  the  Athma 
itself,  which  is  allegorically  called  the  killing  of  the  horse. 

The  fifth  is  Nara'Tnedhamy  and  means  the  sacrifice  of  Nara. 
Nara  is  the  individuality,  and  every  human  being  is  a  '^Nara'' 
owing  to  his  detached  and  isolated  existence  from  the  divine  foun- 
tain. When  once  in  the  fourth  stage  of  sacrifice,  the  aspirant  has 
actually  taken  complete  possession  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  with- 
out a  single  enemy  even  in  existence,  Narathwam  ceases,  and  Nara 
is  absorbed  in  Narayanft,  i.  0.,  the  personality  is  altogether  destroyed 
or  the  individuality  is  lost  in  the  totality,  or  lost  in  cosmic  ideation, 
lie  lives  neither  in  the  past,  nor  in  the  future,  but  in  the  eternal. 
.  Thus  under  the  noblest  symbol  of  *'  Yagna/'  the  different  mental 
sacrifices  and  the  necessary  attendant  consequences  are  represented 
in  a  most  philosophical  and  practical  way.  Rama  is  said  to  h»ye 
gone  to  the  abode  of  *'  Yama/'  as  a  penalty  for  his  having  failed  to 
perform  Kajasuyam.  Bama»  the  initiate,— ^who  killed  the  ten  headed 
x<avana — the  heads  being  the  ten  passions  and  vices  enumerated  by 
Mann,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  aspirant,  and  Havana  being 
the  fountain — and  his  inexhaustible  forces  ot  ^^  Mula  Balam,"  corn- 
posed  of  Rakshasas  and  Asuras — the  woes  and  ills,  the  passions  and 
allurements,  whom  an  initiate  in  likely  to  encounter  and  must 
completely  root  out  to  regain,  or  unite  with,  heetha*  the  Sophia, 
must  have  necessarily  peiiormed  this  sacntice  also,  if  he  wanted 
unmolested  possession  of  his  spiritual  spouse  to  achieve  adeptehip, 
and  this  single  failure  even  in  the  case  of  Rama  necessitated 
enjoyment  of  Devachan,  throui^h  Kama  Loca»  for  a  correeponding 
period,  and  subsequent  re-birth  in  the  objective  world. 

In  some  Bmrithis  it  is  mentioned  that  Nara-medham  and  oiher 
sacrifices  are  strictly  prohibited  in  Kali-ynga.  The  writers 
knowing  that  dead  letter  interpretation  would  be  attached  to 
esoteric  versions  and  thus  that  a  thousand  and  one  crimefi  would 
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be  oommitted  in  the  name  of  religion^  strictly  probibited  thorn  for 
the  profane,— as  pearls  cannot  be  thrown  before  the  swme,  bnt  it 
was  never  their  idea  and  wish  that  these  ''  Yugams''  or  pacrifices 
shonld  not  be  carried  od^  in  the  mental  plane,  as  snch  injnzM^tions 
are  quite  ac^ainst  natare  and  her  inviolable  laws^  and  it  is  nnthink- 
able  that ''  gnanam'^  is  the  monopoly  of  certain  Yngams  aod  their 
people,  as  tbe  institution  of  occult  brotherhood  and  the  impart- 
ing of  occult  knowledge  to  fit  recipients  are  going  on  even  in  thia 
material  age  even  as  they  were  in  all  former  Tngams. 

P.  R.  Venkatarama  Iyer,  t.  t.  s. 


WHO  INVENTED  ALTRUISM? 

rpHOSB  who  have  read  Edward  Bellamy's  wonderful  little  book 
JL  *'  Looking  Backward/'  would  find  it  hard  to  say  where  reli- 
gion comes  in,  especially  Christianity.  He  draws  a  picture  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  life  is  certainly  "  worth  living."  The  thing 
which  is  most  striking  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  and  which 
has  given  it  the  extraordinary  influence  it  has  in  the  West,  is  that 
the  conception  is  worked  out  upon  purely  economic  lines,  of  a  civi* 
iization  in  which  happiness  and  comfort  is  the  rule  instead  of  the 
rare  exception.  Not  only  is  no  appeal  made  to  religion,  or  to  any 
other  super-material  motive  to  action,  but  no  great  discovery  which 
would  facilitate  human  progress,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
between  this  date  and  the  year  2000,  when  the  story  opens.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  using  the  opportunities,  forces  and  materials  we 
now  possess,  according  to  the  obvious  dictates  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary common  sense,  that  the  whole  change  is  wrought.  Insomuch 
that  the  sentiment  in  the  reader's  mind  is  not  one  of  doubt  about 
the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  the  author's  ideas,  but  one  of 
astonishment  that  they  have  not  been  already  realized,  and  of  stupe- 
faction at  our  present  extraordinary  blindness  and  imbecility  which 
prevent  us  from  applying  the  very  obvious  methods  he  delineates 
for  the  attainment  of  a  state  of  society  compared  with  which  our 
present  "  Civilization"  is  heartless  barbarism. 

By  applying  to  the  afhirs  of  life,  the  plainest  principles  of  common 
sense  and  those  elementary  axioms  of  morality  which  are  continu- 
ally in  our  mouths,  Mr.  Bellamy,  by  a  series  of  rigidly  logical 
deductions,  or  rather  of  simple  steps,  each  of  them  an  a{>parently 
unavoidable  necessity,  as  being  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
preceding  one,  arrives  at  a  practical  realization  of  universal 
brotherhood, — a  state  of  society  in  which  men  and  nations  are 
friends  and  fellow-labourers  instead  of  enemies  and  competitors. 
The  National  movement,  as  in  America  the  agitation  for  the 
realisation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  ideas  is  called,  is  essentially  theoso- 
phical.  Many  of  our  most  active  and  ardent  fellows  have  gone 
into  ii  with  enthusiasm,  one  of  its  features  which  attracts  them 
most  beinff  the  utter  absence  in  it  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  so-called 
reUgums  element.  Nevertheless  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Christian 
clergy  are  entering  into  the  movement  with  zeal,  and  they  are 
apparently :  trying  to- make  it  a  religious  movement.  This  is  just 
what  Uiey  did  as  regards  the  Temperance  movement,  a  purely 
secular  one  in  its.  origin.      They  claim  it,  in  fact,  as  an  essentially 
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Christian  movement,  and  they  are  seemingly  trying  to  capture  it 
in  the  interests  of  their  cloth.  Not  long  ago  a  great  meeting  of  the 
'*  Nationalists/'  as  Bellamy's  followers  are  called^  was  held  at  Lob 
Angeles  in  California,  which  was  opened  by  devotional  exercises, 
of  which  the  singing  of  such  hymns  as  '^  It  is  of  the  Lord's  Mercies" 
and  ''  Lift  me  Jesus/'  formed  part^  and  the  chief  address  was  deli* 
vered  by  a  clergyman,  whose  principal  argument  was  that  the  idea 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  Christ, 
and  is  therefore  the  peculiar  property  of  Christians. 

Now  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells,  the  clergyman  in  question,  seems 
from  his  address,  as  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  to  be  a 
Christian  of  the  new  school,  and  a  large-souled  and  liberal-minded 
man,  but,  nevertheless,  the  claim  he  makes  for  his  Master  and  for 
his  fellow  disciples  of  that  Master  is  altogether  too  large.  Oranted, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  human 
brotherhood,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  root 
idea  of  Theosophy,  it  is  yet  an  undeniable  fact  that,  for  nearly  19 
hundred  years,  that  principle  has  been  quite  as  absent  from  the 
religion  called  by  his  name,  and  quite  as  absent  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  as  from  any  other  religion 
or  from  the  hearts  of  any  other  body  of  religionists. 

It  is  not  in  his  quality  of  the  predicted  Messiah  that  Jesus  can 
in  any  way  be  claimed  as  the  author  of  the  idea  of  Human 
Brotherhood.  Any  claim  of  that  kind  made  for  him  now  must  be 
founded  upon  his  own  individual  character  and  upon  the  fact  of 
bis  human  nature.  He  had  good  instincts  and  true  intuitions, 
and  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  that  he  felt  a  powerful,  all- 
absorbing,  and  all-determining  sympathy  with  his  fellowmen.  But 
that  there  never  was  anyone  before  him  who  felt  these  sentiments, 
is  an  untenable  proposition  in  view  of  all  the  records  we  possess  of 
their  eristence  long  before  his  day  in  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
the  account  of  whose  lives  has  come  down  to  us.  Equally  absurd 
is  it  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  imbued  with  these  feelings  now 
are  indebted  for  them  to  the  prophet  of  Galilee.  They  are  senti- 
ments which  belong  to  man  by  reason  of  his  human  nature,  and 
which  come  to  the  surface  in  his  character  and  in  his  life^  at  a 
certain  point  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 

Their  appearance  and  influence  in  the  world  are,  in  great  mea- 
sure, dependent  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves— 
upon  the  stage  of  civilization  we  have  reached— -but  their  strength 
varies  in  different  individual  natures,  and  each  man's  personal 
character  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  he  will  or 
will  not  be  influenced  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
That  Jesus  was  filled  with  that  sentiment  is  undeniable,  if  the 
biblical  accounts  of  his  life  and  teachings  be  true,  but  it  is  equiJIy 
uujleniable  that  the  same  causes  which  made  him  amenable  to  that 
sentiment  may  operate,  and  must  operate,  upon  others  quite  inde- 
pendently of  him ;  inoreover,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  even  had  he  never 
existed,  and  had  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood  never  been 
heard  of  before  this  century,  it  would  hardly  be  weaker  in  the 
world  than  it  is  today.  It  is  not  because  Jesus  or  anyone  else 
preached  brotherhood,  that  we  feel  brotherhood,  for  the  world 
listened  to  and  mechanically  repeated  his  words  during  all  the 
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centuries  of  religious  persecution  and  hatred.  It  is  because  we  are 
now  developing  in  ountelves  the  same  ideas  and  feelings  which  he 
had  1,900  years  ago,  and  which  nothing  but  that  development  of 
them  in  onrselves  would  or  could  enable  us  to  understand  orto  appre* 
ciate  in  others,— even  in  Jesus  himself.  For,  be  it  noted  that,  in 
proportion  a&  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the  prophet  of  Human  Brother* 
hood,  the  qualities  of  Judge  and  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world  with 
which  orthodox  Christians  endow  him  tend  to  disappear. 

History  and  our  own  experience  both  show  that  non-Christians 
can  be  ardent  advocates  and  splendid  examples  of  Human  Brother- 
hood; they  also  show  that  any  conception,  far  more  realization,  of 
Unman  Brotherhood,  has  for  19  hundred  years  been  singularly 
wanting  in  those  who  professed  the  Christian  religion ;  and  it  seems 
a  little  strange  in  these  days,  when  elementary  log^c  is  not  wholly 
despised,  to  lind  people  who  claim  to  be  educated,  still  maintain- 
ing that  a  belief  in  Christianity  is  the  cause  of  the  sentiment  of 
Brotherhood,  and  not  only  that,  but  its  exclusive  cause. 

If  many  good  people,  including  some  clergymen,  choose  to  attri- 
bute their  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  HuooAn  Brotherhood  to 
the  teaching  or  example  of  any  one  man,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  even  be  he  Jesus  or  Buddha,  we  who  trace  that  senti- 
ment iiiL  us  to  a  higher  and  deeper  source, — to  the  source  whence 
those  personages  got  it,  our  developing  divine-human  nature— 
oaght  not  to  quarrel  with  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
ought  not  to  quarrel  with  us,  or  to  try  to  monopolize  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  no  place  or  time,  but  has  been  the  basis  of 
Theosophy  in  all  ages,  of  the  Theosophy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  altruists  of  today,  whether  they  parade 
under  the  banner  of  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Maho- 
medanism.  Agnosticism  or  Atheism. 

J.  Hudson  Markah. 


CHRISTIAN  THEOSUPST. 

WHAT  had  to  come  has  come ;  Theosophy  has  filtered  into  the 
Christian  Church  and  begun  to  inspire  her  pulpiteers.  The 
clergy  set  their  dogs  upon  us,  so  to  say^  when  we  began  to  declare 
that  all  religions  stand  upon  a  common  foundation ;  but  now  that 
the  truth  is  becoming  known,  theosophical  ideas  are  preached  very 
widely  without  crediting  the  Theosophical  Society  with  having 
made  them  current*  Yet  there  was  still  another  step  to  take,  viz., 
to  frankly  organize  a  Theosophical  Society  of  Christians  within 
Church  lines,  to  help  their  labouring  ship  out  of  the  vortex  of  the 
present  cyclone  of  free-thought,  as  one  launches  a  life-boat  at  the 
moment  of  despair.  A  good,  brave,  and  far-seeing  clergyman  has 
taken  that  step,  and  we  gladly  reprint  from  Light  his  published  Pros- 
pectus. He  is  the  B>ev*  &.  W.  Allen,  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole* 
Abbey,  whose  lecture  upon  ^'  The  Belation  of  Christianity  to  Theo- 
Bophy,''  summarized  in  last  month's  Theosophist,  the  writer  himself 
heard  delivered  from  the  Abbey  pulpit  last  November.  Our  readers 
Bhould  note  the  honest  confession  of  Mr.  Alien  that  many  good 
people  hope  by  offering  Chriatian  truth  in  the  Theosophical  fight 
topreyent  the  present  Mherents  gf  that  religion  from  ^^abanmn. 
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ing  Christianity  as  effete  and  looking  elsewhere  for  Divine  help 
and  guidance/^  The  tone  of  some  of  the  most  important  addresses 
delivered  at  the  recent  Church  Congress  was  strikingly  pessi- 
mistic,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  step  now  taken  by  Mr. 
Allen  and  his  worthy  friends  was  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  TkaO 
Theosophy  is  the  vital  spark  of  the  Christian,  as  it  is  of  the  Hindu, 
the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Buddhist  religions,  cannot  be  denied.  Aa 
Gnosticism,  it  ensouled  Primitive  Christianity  and  made  it  a  con- 
quering social  impulse.  When  that  soul  was  driven  out,  coinci- 
dently  with  the  downfall  of  the  early  esoteric  sects  and  the  attain* 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  the  gross  exoteric  formalism 
which  survives  to  our  day,  Christianity  became  a  mere  ambulant 
corpse,  kept  from  disintegration  only  by  the  cohesive  forces  of  self- 
interest  and  ignorance.  If  the  old  life  can  ever  be  reimparted  to  it, 
it  will  only  be  by  the  help  of  the  ancient  wisdom,  Theosopby, 
which  all  true  saints  and  sages  have  known  and  taught,  but  wnich 
is  caviare  to. the  wearers  of  the  scarlet  beretta  and  the  triple  tiara 
of  gold.    But  let  our  clergyman  speak : 

"  A  society  under  the  name  of  the  Chris to-Theoeophical  Society  has  just 
been  formed,  not  at  all  to  pose  as  an  opposition  to  the  already  existing 
Theosophical  Society;  but  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Theosophy  upou 
definitely  Christian  fines.  It  will  be  pertectly  open  to  earnest  truth  seekers, 
who  are  willing  to  join  a  society  which  bases  its  position  upon  the  Christian 
apprehension  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all  humanity,  and  Christ  as  the  Mani- 
festation of  the  Father  to  His  children  ;  and  who  farther  recognise  that  the 
one  end  of  the  knowledge  of  the  True  is  to  enable  man  to  do  the  Good. 

It  appears  to  the  founders  that  such  a  society  will  meet  a  very  serious 
want  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  growing  consciousness  in  many  earnest 
minds  that  the  ordinary  Christianity  of  the  day  is  demonstrably  devoid  of 
power  to  solve  the  pressing  social  problems  that  are  forcing  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  not  that  Christianity 
has  no  word  to  speak  upon  these  problems,  but  that  its  real  significance  is  so 
little  understood  by  those  who  profess  it ;  and  who,  while  they  say  the  words, 
entirely  fail  to  appreciate  their  practical  meaning. 

»af  others,  too,  are  feeling  that  the  view  they  have  been  taught  to  hold 
ristian  truth  is  now  inadequate  to  satisfy  either  the  conclusions  of  their 
reason  or  the  perceptions  of  their  intuition,  or  else  is  proving  itself  devoid 
of  power  to  raise  and  ennoble  their  lives,  and  enable  them  to  master  self  and 
live  up  to  their  own  ideals. 

Many  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  feel  thus  are  inclined  to  abandon 
Christianity  as  effete,  and  look  elsemiere  for  Divine  help  and  guidance  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that- before  doing  this  they  would  gladly  listen  to  and  consider 
a  presentation  of  Christian  truth  which,  being  more  spiritual  and  central, 
xmght  be  able  to  accomplish  that  which  an  external  and  often  sectarian 
apprehension  cannot.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  Christo-Theosophical 
Society  has  been  formed.  Its  founders  would  shrink  from  nothing  so  much 
as  being  thought  to  want  to  pose  as  teachers  ;  they  seek  not  for  disciples,  but 
for  fellow  students.  And  they  are  persuaded  that  if  a  number  of  earnest, 
intelligent,  and  spiritually  minded  people  would  unite  in  a  sincere  and  open- 
minded  study  of  the  actual  significance  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ, 
they  would  be  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  the  truth  which  marai  free  both 
from  powerlessness  to  help  the  world,  and  from  powerlessneas  to  live  them* 
selves  more  ideally. 

The  Society  meets  every  Thursday  at  4-15  p.m.,  in  the  drawing«nx»n  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Club,  81a,  Queen  Victoria-street  (near  the  Mansion  House 
station).  All  who  sympathise  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  invited  to 
attend.  A  list  of  speakers  and  subjects  for  discussion  for  the  next  quarter, 
and  any  further  information,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rer.  G.  W.  Allen,  3, 
Featterstone-buildings,  High  Holbom,  W.  C." 

We  wish  it  success,  H.  S.  O. 
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LITBRABY   NOTICES. 

A  veritable  "  Onide  to  the  Perplexed"  reaches  ns  in  the  shape  of  "  A 
Working  Glossary"  for  Theosophical  students,  which  hails  from  the  Path 
Office.  This  excellent  little  compendinm  has  of  conrse  verj  modest 
pretensions,  as  the  Preface  frankly  enongh  indicates.  Its  mission,  indeed 
18  simply  to  seize  upon  and  explain  **  the  many  Sanskrit  and  other 
strange  words  fonnd  so  often  in  books  and  writings  published  and 
written  by  members  of  our  Society." 

In  carrying  out  their  self-imposed  task  to  so  successful  an  issue,  the 
compilers  have  earned  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  those  embiyonio  Theoso- 
phists  who  have  just  launched  their  barks  on  the  troubled  sea  of  East- 
em  thought.  For  the  most  part  the  renderings  are  notably  clear  and 
concise,  while  the  general  get  up  of  the  pamphlet  is  unexceptionable. 

The  price— 60  cents — ^places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
votary  of  Mysticism. 

"  Dreams  and  Dream  Stories,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford,  ought 
to  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  "  eerie."  Some  of  these  whisperings  of 
Morpheus  are  of  a  really  weird  character,  prominent  among  the  series 
being  the  •'  Doomed  Train,"  "  Steepside,"  and  "  A  Haunted  House 
Indeed."  Touching  on  the  vivid  character  of  her  experiences,  the 
authoress  remarks :  *'  On  more  than  one-occasion,  the  scenery  of  the  dream 
has  accurately  portrayed  characteristics  of  remote  regions — city,  forest 
and  mountain  which,  in  this  existence  at  least,  I  have  never  beheld,  nor, 
60  far  as  I  can  remember,  even  heard  described." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  great  majority  of  these  dreams  occurred 
towards  dawn  or  after  sunrise.  Their  eminently  psychical  character 
was  probably  due  to  this  circumstance,  which  gave  scope  for  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  ideation  of  the  "  Higher  Manas"  on  to  the  plane  of  the  ordi- 
nary cerebral  consciousness.  However  this  may  be,  the  book  has  a 
very  strange  flavour  about  it,  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  of  the 
same  type  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  the  "  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun,"  we  have  one  of  Dr.  Kings- 
ford's  most  suggestive  contributions  to  the  literature  of  mysticism. 
Tedious  as  are  the  repetitions,  irritatingly  vague  as  are  portions  of  the 
matter  of  this  strange  book,  there  remains  much  to  rep^ky  research. 
Many  of  the  passages  in  the  seeress's  work  rise  to  a  high  level  of  force 
and  eloquence;  witness  the  really  brilliant  outburst  regarding  the  Poet 
on  pages  1 72-— 173.  So  far,  however,  as  concerns  psyeholc^  and 
spiritual  philosophy,  there  is  little  or  no  advance  on  the  **  illuminations" 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  "  Perfect  Way."  Indeed,  Mr.  Mait- 
land  would  have  done  well  to  reduce  the  proportions  of  the  text  and 
present  the  several  contentions  of  the  work  in  a  more  summarized 
form.  Now-a-days,  let  it  be  remembered,  all  books  which  seek  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  cultured  public  must  combine  both  terseness  and  lucidity. 
Had  these  conditions  been  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
infiuenoe  of  Dr.  Kingsford  on  her  generation  would  have  been  far 
more  marked  than  it  was  in  actual  fact. 

Mr.  S.  Liddell  MacGregor  Mathers'  ''  Key  of  Solomon  the  Ktng^'  is 
a  well  got  up  work,  embellished  with  various  m3r8terioas  but  tantal- 
izingly  incomprehensible  plates.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  there 
is  a  literary  interest  in  the  republication  of  this  famous  magical  work. 
"The  Key  of  Solomon,"  says  Mr.  Mathers,  **  save  for  a  cuHailed  and 
incomplete  copy  published  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
fiever  yet  been  printed,  but  has  for  centuries  remained  in  mwiuBcript 
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form,  inaccessible  to  all  bnt  the  few  fortunate  scholars  to  whom  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  great  libraries  were  open."  Seeing  that]  the 
Key  has  been  regaixLed  as  the  *^  fountainhead  and  storehouse  of  Qaba- 
listical  Magic,"  we  advise  our  adventurous  readers  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  .the  search  ;after  its  ''  innbr  mean- 
ing" will  prove  exacting.  We  know  of  a  good  many  "  Keys"  to  occult- 
ism— the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  lock. 

A  useful  little  book  anent  the  crimes  of  the  Church  against  Freedom 
is  Theo.  Spencer's  "  Struggle  for  Religious  and  Political  Liberty,"  issued 
f  I'om  the  offices  of  the  Truthseeker  Company,  in  New  York.  Those  who 
are  apt  to  condone  the  vices  of  the  early  and  medieval  Christian  churches 
would  do  well  to  peruse  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
gi-eat  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  or  liberal  philosophic  thought 
has  met  with  hostile  reception  at  the  hands  of  this  lethal  organisation. 

'^  Thoth,  a  Romance,"  by  the  author  of  a  **  Dreamer  of  Dreams" 
(Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York)  is  a  curious  occult  story  harking  back 
to  the  time-honoured  age  of  Pericles.  A  few  days  before  the  Pls^^e 
breaks  out  in^^thens,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants  of  the  familiar 
"  mysterious  stranger"  type  put  up  in  the  city.  Unlike  other  aliens, 
they  continue  to  reside  there  even  after  the  dread  pest  has  wrapt  the 
fair  tovm  of  Athens  in  its  lethal  robes.  Finally,  however,  they  depart  in 
peace,  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  good  taste  by  inducing  30  of  the 
fairest  of  the  Athenian  maids  to  accompany  them.  Among  these 
figures  the  beautiful  Daphne.  .Those  who  care  to  trace  her  lot  ajid 
that  of  her  companions  with  Thoth  and  the  occultists — ^for  such  the 
soi-dieafU  Egyptian  merchants  prove  to  be — ^will  gamer  a  harvest  of 
**  sensation"  for  their  pains. 

Every  stickler  for  roalism  who  pants  after  a  vivid  description  of  tho 
emotions  of  a  typical  man  of  the  world  sick  unto  death,  should  read 
"  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  contained  in  a  collection  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
stories  published  by  Crowell  of  New  York.  The  delineation  is  wonder- 
fully vivid  and  impressive.  Zola  himself  has  produced  nothing  com- 
parable to  this  analysis,  which  is  absolutely  free  from  the  less  savoury 
incidentals  favoured  by  the  great  French  novelist.  The  whole  series 
of  tales  contained  in  this  volume  is  worth  reading. 

It  is  doubtless  news  to  most  of  us  to  learn  that  Buddhism  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  religions  in  India.  Such,  however,  is  the  title  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Hargrave  Jenning's  book  on  **  The  Jndian  Religions," 
recently  brought  out  by  Mr.  Redway,  "  Brahminism  is  the  world-adap- 
tation of  the  great — otherwise  incomprehensible — elements  of  Buddhism 
to  states  and  peoples"  (p.  5).  '^  Buddhism,  or  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  India,  about  a  thousand  (?  !)  years  before 
Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  yet  certainly  know  whether  it  is  a  reformation  of 
Brahminism,  or  whether,  in  its  actual  form,  it  is  not  of  prior  date(!)" 
(p.  11).  These,  and  other  statements  which  we  might  cite,  do  not  promise 
well,  but  Mr.  Jennings  becomes  more  instructive  when  subsequently 
he  drifts  off  into  his  own  peculiar  subjects.  Curiously  enough,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  text  hais  very  little  connection  with  the  **  Indian 
Religions" — a  fact  which  will  no  doubt  conduce  to  its  readability, 
though  scarcely  to  the  justification  of  the  title  page. 

Those  who  admired  the  acuteness  of  the  speculations  in  "  Posthumous 
Humanity"  may  possibly  wish  to  peruse  the  results  of  M.  d^Asaier's 
meditations  in  other  fields  of  thought.  In  *'  Le  Ciel,"  ''  La  Terre"  and 
"  L'Homme"  (Librairie,  Baillieret  fils,  Paris)  will  be  found  a  clear 
summary  of  the  inductions  of  modem  science  regarding  the  Evolution 
of  the  Eai'th  and  its  multiform  organic  habitants.  Though  nomi- 
nally a  Positivist,  the  author  dpeg  not  hesitate  to  override  Comte's 
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dicta  as  to  the  limit  of  philosophic  inquiry,  notably  when  he  comes  to 
deal  with  the  pi-oblem  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  His  "  Cycle  of 
Organic  Evolution,"  25  million  years,  "  of  which  15  millions  have  already 
.  elapsed,"  is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  results,  and  in 
conflict  with  the  whole  evidence  of  geologic  science.  Fifteen  millions  of 
years  would  certainly  not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  time  of  the  deposit 
of  the  later  Mesozoic  strata. 


Cynics  are  apt  to  look  somewhat  askance  on  works  which  profess 
to  indicate  "  The  Coming  Creed  of  the  World.*^  The  world  has  never  yet 
Inxuriated  in  the  bliss  of  any  uniform  creed,  and  probably  never  will. 
It  goes  on  its  way  rejoicing,  leaving  the  prophets  to  shift  for  themselves. 
It  has,  moreover,  a  singular  contempt  for  any  one-sided  stereotyped 
phase  of  belief.  Objections,  however,  apart,  the  work  issued  by  Frederick 
Gerhard  under  the  above  name  (Thompson,  Philadelphia)  is  characterised 
by  no  inconsiderable  merits.  The  author  runs  a  vigorous  tilt  against 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  Materialism  on  the  other.  The  alterna- 
tive religious  faith  proposed  is  somewhat  nebulous,  while  the  stand- 
point taken  up  regarding  Theism  is  based  on  arguments  verging  on  the 
puerile.  A  great  deal  of  vapouring  would  be  avoided,  if  all  would-be 
writers  on  such  topics  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  rudiments 
of  a  philosophic  culture.  Our  author,  excellent  in  the  role  of  "  bible 
smasher,"  cannot  be  said  to  shine  as  a  metaphysician. 

Under  the  title  "  Les  Origines  et  les  Fins"  (Librairie  Carre),  a 
suggestive  little  work  on  occult  metaphysics,  has  made  its  appearance. 
There  is.  nothing  novel  in  its  contents,  but  its  style  is  forcible  and 
pleasing.  The  origin  of  the  document  here  published  was  suggestively 
"  spookish,"  three  "  meres  de  families  lyonnaises*'  having  obtained  it  by 
mechanical  writing  after  the  usual  fashion.  It  is,  however,  far  above 
the  usual  level  of  such  mediumistic  communications,  the  usual  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  a  mere  vapid  verbosity. 
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THEOSOPHY    IN   WESTERN    LANDS. 

IFi'om  our  London  Oorrespondent.] 

Since  the  last  news  reached  you  from  me,  two  fresh  Theosophical 
centres  of  work  and  energy  have  been  started.  A  new  Lodge  has  been 
formed  at  Newscastle,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F,  Bandon-Oding, 
who  has  done  bo  much  for  the  cause  in  Newcastle.  Also  another  Lodge 
in  the  south,  to  be  called  the  "  Exmouth  Lodge."  The  formation  of  the 
latter  is  due  entirely  to  the  energetic  co-operation  of  Mi*s.xPassinghani, 
late  President  of  the  Cambridge  Lodge,  but  who  has  now  left  there 
and  is  carrying  on  actively  the  Theosophical  propaganda  at  Exmouth. 
Needless  to  add,  Mrs.  Passingham  is  President  of  the  Lodge  gathered 
together  by  her  personal  exertions.  Another  important  item  of  news  is 
the  fact  that  a  printing  press  has  been  procured  for,  and  is  shortly  to 
be  set  up  at,  No.  17,  Lansdowne  Road  (our  Head-quarters).  This  will 
be  of  immense  help  in  carrying  on  the  heavy  labour  which  falls  mainly 
upon  the  few  volunteer  hard- workers  who  live  there. 

The  "  Transactions"  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge — which  will  form  a  most 
invaluable  help  in  the  study  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine" — are  now  in 
the  press  and  will  shortly  be  issued  in  parts.  All  students  should 
possess  these  "  Transactions" — ^which  consist  principally  of  H.  P. 
Blavatsky*s  answers  and  explanations^  given  upon  difficult  points  in  the 
S.  D.  presented  to  her  notice  by  various  members  of  the  Lodge,  as  the 
result  of  a  systematic  consecutive  study  of  that  wonderful  work. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  has  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  article  in  this 
month's  issue  of  The  Uviversal  Review  on  "  Hypnotism" — ^a  subject 
upon  which  she  is  entitled  to  a  specially  attentive  hearing — having  gone 
very  deeply  into  its  experimental  workings,  of  late,  and  being,  by  her 
long  scientific  training,  exceptionally  capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  its  practical  bearing  upon  present  modes  of  thought  and  action. 

The  pages  of  the  Oontemporary  Review  contain,  too,  an  article 
which,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  at  least  shows  the  interest  felt  by  the 
general  public  in  Buddhism  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Sandberg, 
however,  has  compiled  his  elaborate  and  absurdly  inaccurate  treatise, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  would  combat  that  interest — and 
open  the  eyes  of  a  too  credulous  public  !  To  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  true  teachings  of  Buddha,  the  only  result  of  a  perusal  of  his 
article  will  be  wonder  as  to  where — except  from  his  own  exuberant 
fancy — he  coul(d  possibly  have  obtained  his  amazingly  incorrect  ideas 
of  the  great  religion  of  the  East.  He  has  the  temerity  to  entitle  his 
article  "  Philosophical  Buddhism  in  Tibet !"  Presumably,  in  a  spirit  of 
irony,  for  it  contains  little  of  the  true  ^hilosophj  of  Buddha  and  seant 
knowledge  of  it,  as  practised  in  Tibet. 

A  controversy  which  has  been  raging  in  the  columns  of  the  Btfmtfif - 
liam  Daily  OazeUe — as  to  whether  or  no  Mr.  Edison  (of  electrical 
fame)  is  a  fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  has  terminated  in  thepnv 
duction  (on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Section,  Theosophical 
Society)  of  a  copy  of  his  signed  acknowledgment  of  membership — but  the 
following  extract  from  a  "conversation  with  Edison,"  quoted  from 
Harper*8  Ma^aaine^  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that — even  were  he  no  fellow 
of  the  Theosophical  Society — he  has  at  least  the  true  spirit  of  Theosophy 
inhisheart„n„„,"I  dg  ngt  fcelieye,"  he  said,  "that  matter  is  inert, 
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acted  upon  by  an  outside  force.  To  me,  it  seems  that  every  atom  is 
possessed  by  a  certain  amount  of  primitive  intelligence.  Look  at  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  atoms  of  hydrogen  combine  with  those  of  other 
elements,  forming  the  most  diverse  substances.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  do  this  without  intelligence  ?  Atoms  in  harmonious  and  useful 
relation  assume  beautiful  or  interesting  shapes  or  colours,  or  give  forth 
a  pleasant  perfume,  as  if  expressing  their  satisfaction.  In  sickness, 
death,  decomposition,  or  filth,  the  disagreement  of  the  component  atoms 
immediately  makes  itself  felt  by  bad  odours.  Finally,  they  combine  in 
man,  who  represents  the  total  intelligence  of  all  the  atoms." 

*'  But  where  does  this  intelligence  come  from  originally  ?"  I  asked, 

"  From  some  Power  greater  than  ourselves." 

**  Do  you  believe,  then,  in  an  intelligent  creator,  a  personal  God  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Edison.  "  The  existence  of  such  a  God  can, 
to  my  mind,  almost  be  proved  from  chemistry." 

Another  new  comer  has  entered  the  already  crowded  ranks  of  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  etc.,  etc.,  which  flood  our  ^libraries  and  book&talls — 
bearing  the  ambitious  title  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews"  !  I  mention  it 
because  an  article  contained  in  the  first  issue,  called  **  Wanted  a  New 
Beformation,"  shews,  indirectly,  how  orthodoxy  is  breaking  up  in  every 
direction — unable  to  stand  the  combined  action  of  the  numerous  analy* 
tical  minds  brought  to  bear  upon  it — in  the  various  churches  and  sects. 
For  the  writer  of  the  article  collates  the  utterances  of  divines  of  various 
denominations — as  called  from  the  current  magazines  and  periodicals — 
as  an  instance,  an  Anglican  minister  in  Australia  wants  to  found  an 
Australian  Church — ^in  whose  services  modem  poetry  may  be  read  (as 
well  as  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Jews).  Another  writer  proposes  Dante 
afi  the  prophet  of  the  New  Reformation,  because  the  fundamental  idea 
of  his  "  Divine  Comedy"  is  the  precept — ^*'  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." 

Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  hardly  a  new  book,  or  monthly  magazine,  or 
review,  can  be  opened  without  lighting  upon  some  article — or  sentence 
— or  leading  idea — which,  directly  or  indirectly,  questions  the  efficiency 
of  some  one  special  form  of  religion. 

The  Pall  Mall   Qazette  for  February  17th  contains   a  short  notice 

of    a    new   Theosophical   Society,    "which has    been    constituted 

under  the  title  of  the  Christo- Theosophical  Society,"  but,  as  I  suppose, 
yon  know  all  about  it,  I  shall  not  go  into  particulars  here. 

The  following — fi'om  the  columns  of  the  Dailif  Qraphic-^showB  an 
encouraging  liberality  of  view.  The  paragraph  is  headed  "  Heathens 
in  Christendom,"  and  contains  a  notice  of  what  the  writer  terms  the 
"  strange  obsequies"  of  Lung  Chung,  a  Chinaman  who  died  in  an  opium- 
den  and  was  apparently  cremated.  "  There  is  something  strange,"  he 
continues,  "  in  the  idea  of  this  Christian  land  of  ours  harbouring  mosques, 
temples,  pagodas,  and  joss-houses,  strange  enough  to  make  some  of  our 
forefeithers  turn  in  their  graves.  Yet  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  and 
Mahomedanism  constitute  the  faith  of  three-fourths,  of  the  human  race. 
The  worship  of  the  Deity  by  their  votaries,  each  after  their  own  fashion 
in  our  very  midst,  should  have  an  educating  influence  upon  ourselves. 
It  should  disabuse  Puritanical  minds  of  the  idea  that  all  worships 
which  differ  from  their  own  are  mere  Mumbo- jumboism." 

News  reaches  me  from  Cambridge  that  the  cause  is  advancing  !there 
steadily ;  great  and  increasing  interest  and  enquiry  being  manifested  in 
matters  theosophical. 

I  cannot  let  this  go  to  post  without  adding  news  (which  I  feel  surd 
[ou  will  all  be  glad  to  learn)  of  the  improved  health  of  our  beloved 
'  P.  Blavatsky — who  has  just  returned  from  Brighton^  much  benefited 
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by  her  long  stiiy  there.  Another  matter  must  be  touched  upon  in  con- 
nection with  her  name — although  the  subject  is  a  painful  one— and  that 
is,  the  review  of  her  "  Voice  of  the  Silence" — in  these  pages — for 
February.  It  would  be,  I  think,  almost  ivipossible  to  over-state  the 
extremely  strong  feeling  that  has  been  evoked  here,  by  such  an  ill-timed, 
ill-judged,  and  altogether  tactless  notice  of  the  work,  to  say  nothing-  of 
the  want  of  appreciation  displayed — both  from  a  literary  and  a  ^/ieo«o- 
jpAtcaZ  standpoint  of  its  unique  style,  and  of  the  unparalleled  and  rare 
grandeur — of  its  subject  matter. 

A.  L.  C. 


SOME    PEKTIXENT   QUESTIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — Over  two  years  ago  my  attention  was  first  called  to  Theo- 
sophy,  through  a  desultory  reading  of  "'  Esoteric  Buddhism."  My 
interest  in  the  book  at  that  time  was  simply  bom  of  curiosity  and  not 
caring  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  I  failed  to  understand  almost  all 
of  it. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  articles  and  books,  from  time  to  time,  which 
touched  upon  the  subject  more  or  less. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  talked  with  me  for  some  time  abont  Theosophy 
and  lent  me  ''  The  Wilkesbarre  Letters  on  Theosophy."  I  read  them  and 
then  took  up  the  "  Esoteric  Buddhism"  again.  This  time  I  was  earnest 
in  my  efforts  to  command  a  complete  understanding  of  the  book  and 
think  I  was  as  successful  as  I  could  hope  to  be.  Of  course  I  have 
planned  another  and  yet  more  thorough  reading. 

There  are  some  points  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and  which  are  not 
dealt  with  in  this  book,  upon  which  I  would  like  a  little  light.  They 
are  as  follows ; 

(1.)  At  what  time,  during  its  development,  does  the  foetus  receive 
the  Ego  ?     In  other  words,  when  does  it  become  a  human  being  ? 

(2.)  How  do  the  adepts  regard  capital  punishment  ?  First,  as  regards 
the  immediate  future  of  the  Ego ;  second,  as  regards  the  justice  of  pre- 
venting the  Ego  from  continuing  this  life ;  third,  what  is  the  reaction  upon 
those  who  cause  a  man  to  be  legally  (in  the  common  sense  of  the  word) 
put  to  death  ? 

(3.)     Fourth,  is  it  better  or  worse  for  the  Ego  eventually  ? 
(4.)     Sinnett  in  speaking  of  Dhyan   Ghohans   says,    "  They  cannot 
deny  to  any  man  *     *     *  the  right  to  do  evil  if  he  prefers  that  to  good. 
Nor  can  they  prevent  evil,  if  done,  from  producing  suffering." 

(5.)  This  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  religion  shows  that  a  certain 
sort  of  prayers,  so  common  among  Christians,  are  of  no  avail  whatsoever- 
He  speaks  now  here  of  prayer.  Yet  are  there  not  prayers  for  help  in 
time  of  need  of  guidance — call  them  "  cries"  if  you  will, — which 
are  heard  by  some  protecting  and  watchful  being  ?  For  instance, 
I  was  out  one  day  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  a  sail  boat.  I  went 
seven  miles  out  to  sea,  and  did  not  return  until  evening  had  fallen. 
I  had  never  been  out  before  after  night-fall,  and  once  inside  the 
month  of  the  harbor  (to  which  I  was  guided  by  a  light  house),  I 
did  not  know  which  way  to  steer.  The  wind  was  light,  the  night  inky 
black,  and  I  did  not  know  the  lights  upon  the  shore.  I  was  two  miles 
away  from  our  camp.  I  could  tell  the  town  proper  easily  enough,  but 
beyond  that  the  lights  were  strung  along  the  shore  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  pno  from  tracing  out  the  similarity  between  the  view  by  dajr 
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and  by  night.  Having  passed  through  several  experiences  during  the 
day  which  had  made  me  nervous — I  was  much  worried  and,  at  last, 
uttijred  a  prayer — a  cry — for  help.  The  boat  was  drifting  slowly  and 
turning  round  in  the  breeze.  In  a  few  moments  something  impres§je^ 
me  with  the  feeling  that  the  boat  was  at  that  instant  headed  in  the 
exact  direction.  The  impression  was  so  strong  that  I  hold  the^boat  in 
that  course  and  kept  her  headed  between  two  lights,  nearer  one  than 
the  other,  all  the  way  across  the  harbour — 2  miles  I  I  at  last  heard  the 
ripple  of  the  water  on  the  beach,  and  getting  into  a  tender,  after  ai^.chor- 
ing,  I  rowed  to  the  shore.  2'here,  immediately  above  me,  was  our  iing. 
pok.  The  variation  of  a  degree  in  the  direction  at  the  start  would  have 
thrown  one  upon  the  rocks  below  the  camp.  The  yacht  was  not  a  hun- 
dred, not  over  ffti/  feet  from  its  anchorage.  I  was  a  Christian  at  that 
time  and  believed  my  prayer  answered.  Surely  this  could  not  be  luck. 
Luck  is  not  a  reality.  It  might  have  been  the  instinct  which  ithe 
homing  pigen  shows.     I  would  like  to  know  what  it  was. 

(6.)  Again — How  can  our  Western  life  be  best  made  to  conform  to 
the  Theosophic  doctrines?  What  should  we  do  here  in  the  West? 
We  cannot  go  to  India.  We  cannot  live  after  an  Eastern  fashion  here. 
•  I  should  like  to  ask  of  you,  "  What  can  I  do  for  my  own  good,  being 
as  I  am."  To  answer  me  you  would  have  to  know  me.  I  am  a  young 
man — ^22,  nearly.  I  have  some  knowledge.  I  love  nature.  I  am  ready 
to  accept  that  which  is  good,  and  I  have  often  prayed  to  be  led  to  see 
what  was  the  right  religion.  As  far  as  I  know  it,  Theosophy  seems 
better  than  anything  I  ever  hoped  to  find.  I  am  married  and  have  a 
baby.  As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  am  always  contented  with 
my  lot.  I  worry  sometimes  for  my  family,  as  at  those  times  when  I 
have  been  out  of  work.  I  have  not  much  time  and  less  money  to  spend 
in  the  Theosophic  knowledge,  yet  I  shall  do  what  I  can. 

D.  W.  C. 


EDITOBIAL  BEPLIES. 

(1\  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  any  specific  time  as  appropriate  to 
the  **  reception  of  the  Ego."  In  the  case  of  the  immature  foetus  or  unborn 
babe,  there  is  no  more  than  an  overshadowing  of  the  "  Ego"  which  has  to 
grow  a  new  personality  out  of  the  stream  of  feelings  which  go  to  make  np  the 
cousciousness  of  the  future  child.  Psychology  shows  unmistakeably  enough 
that  the  idea  of  a  consciousness  present  at  birth  is  utterly  illusory — there  is 
merely  a  blur  of  feelings  accompanying  the  mere  physical  vitality  of  the 
orgamsm.  To  answer  the  query  "When  does  it  become  a  human  being  ?" 
it  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  exact  significance  of  the  latter  term. 
If  by  **  human  being"  is  meant  "  a  self  conscious  thinking  subject,"  it  is  clear 
that  this  Ptage  only  gradually  supervenes  parallel  with  the  development  of 
the  thoughts,  emotions  and  the  will. 

(2).  So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  opinion  has  been  vouchsafed  on  the  matter. 
It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  inquiry  is 
to  regard  the  ordinary  criminal  as  a  product  of  an  imperfect  social  regime, 
and  in  no  sense  as  a  really  responsible  being.  The  study  of  Sociology  as  a 
science  has  undoubtedly  gone  to  confirm  the  supposition.  "  Crime,"  said 
Plato,  "  has  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of  education  and  in  the  bad  training 
and  arrangement  of  the  state."  Professor  Benedikt  of  Vienna  regards 
madness  and  crime  as  twins,  while  the  researches  of  Saure  into  the  causes  of 
mental  diseases  in  prisons  prove  that  there  exists  a  remarkable  analogy 
between  criminals  and  persons  of  imperfect  cerebral  organisation.  Dr. 
Bordier  of  Paris  who  examined  the  brains  of  36  executed  criminals*  found 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  parietal  lobes  of  the  brain  were  disproportion- 
ately large  ia  comparison  with  tho  frontal.    Perfectly  healthy  brains,  accord* 
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ing  to  him,  are  very  rare  among  criminals  as  a  class;  a  symmetry,  prema- 
turely ossified  suiures,  &c.,  &Co  being  cttarartored  of  tbem  (Vide  the  Chapt«r 
on  **  Free  Will"  i-i  Bucbner'a  "  Force  and  matter.") 

It  in  clear,  however,  that  Society  is  justiHed  in  adopting  the  most  suitable 
i?icai)>«  to  protect  itself.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  logic  of  facts  as  they  ar«>,  not 
with  tiif^^bstract  question  of  true  metaphysical  "  responsibility."  If  it  is 
found  thatHhe  infliction  of  the  death-penalty  really  serves  as  the  most  effec- 
tive d(/terrei|t  from  murder,  the  welfare  of  the  commanity  demands  its  reten- 
tion. ;Bat  tlie  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  pnnishmeut  is  just  the  point  now  most 
markedly  cc|n tested. 

(3). ,   With  regard  to  the  after-effects  of  capital  punishment  on  the  Ego, 
much  will  depend  on  the  special  karmic  factors  involved. 
« In  some  cases  the  sudden  disincarnation  maj^  result  in  adding  a  new 
eon8ci(^  astral  to  the  unfortunate  ezhuman  entities  of  that  ilk  who  irequent 
Efi,m&  Loka; 

Bead  whajt  is  said  in  "  Esoterio  Buddhism"  anent  the  lot  of  the  victim, 
suicide,  et  h^K  genus  omne, 

.  19 OS.  (2),  (3)  raise  very  complex  issues,  Begarding  these,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  ito  cite  that  passage  in  **  Light  on  the  Path,"  which  runs  "  the 
operations  of  the  actual  laws  of  Karma  are  not  to  be  studied  until  the 
disciple  has  reached  the  point  at  which  they  no  longer  affect  himself," 
Meanwhile  any  decisive  answer  to  the  above  or  any  similar  questions  is^out 
of  the  question.    We  have  no  data. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  on  high  authority  that  the  endurance  of 
any  '  unmerited*  sufferiug  and  injustice  is  in  the  long  run  advantageous  to 
the  Ego. 

(4).  Clearly  to  override  human  actions  would  be  to  ran  a  universe  of 
mere  puppets  wirepulled  from  without.  Will,  proper,  is  determined  by  con* 
siderations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  not  by  external  compulsion. 

(5).  Consult  on  the  **  Objective  Efficacy  of  Prayer,'^  Mr.  Francis  Galton*s 
"  Inquiries  into' Kuiuan  Faculty."  This  distinguished  scientist  shows  in  a 
most  striking  and  conclunive  manner  the  baselessness  of  the  old  Christiim 
notion  of  prayer.  Now-a-days,  however,  it  is  matter  of  common  note  that  the 
belief  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  hold  on  the  cultured  classes.  It  ia  a  mere 
survival  of  barbarism. 

"  Protecting  and  watchful  beings" — whether  conceived  as  Nirmanakayas 
or  what  not — would  need  no  selfish  supplications  to  enlist  their  services. 
As  to  providence  generally,  a  glance  at  the  miseries  and  anguish  of  life  will 
dispel  the  fond  illusion  of  benevolent  interfering  agencies.  The  Buddhist 
t3  pe  of  "  meditation/*  which  allows  the  Higher  Self  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
normal  consciousness,  is  apparently  the  only  mode  of  **  Prayer"  conform- 
able to  the  scientific  view  of  cause  and  effect.  The  experience  alluded  to 
was,  it  seems,  a  species  of  clairvoyance  elicited  in  all  probability  by  the 
vehemence  of  the  emotions  excited.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  and  has  no 
necessarv  connection  with  the  verbal  device  known  as  '*  prayer.*' 

(6).  1  here  is  no  cause  for  our  correspondent  to  revolutionize  his  mode  of 
life  after  the  Eastern  model,  which  is  in  no  respects  the  acme  of  perfection. 
Cultivate  your  intellect  and  live  up  to  your  highest  moral  ideal,  tnat  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  necessary  advice.  Soul  evolution  is  not  the 
appendage  of  any  one  mode  of  living  or  any  particular  climate  I 
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TEE  BARISA'L  GUN. 
XL 

LET  OS  now  retnm  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  interesting 
and  mysterions  atmospheric  phenomenon  called  the  Baris^l 
Gun,  the  discussion  of  which  I  began  in  the  Theosophist  (Vol.  IX. 
No.  108)  for  September  1888. 

Though  nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  issued  a  circular  and  organized  a  system  of  close  scientific 
observation,  the  mystery  remains  as  inexplicable  as  ever.  Appa- 
rently it  wiU  ever  remain  so  to  those  who  confine  their  research 
to  the  theories  and  methods  of  physical  science.  If  it  is  ever  to 
be  solved,  it  must  be  by  the  efforts  of  occult  ^^ents  working  on 
the  lines  of  the  theory  of  the  multiple  constituflB  of  all  Nature. 

In  the  opening  essay  the  several  theories  of  men  of  science  were 
passed  in  review,  and  all  pronounced  inadequate  on  scientific 
grounds.  For  the  information  of  new  subscribers  who  may  not 
have  seen  what  was  before  written,  let  me  give  a  few  facts.  At 
the  town  of  Barisal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beeghaye  Biver,  and  else- 
where in  the  Gangetic  Delta,  have  been  heard,  sporadically  and 
without  traceable  cause,  since  time  imniemorial,  loud  detonations 
like  cannon-shots.  While  at  Barisfil,  I  heard  them  myself  one 
evening,  and  thought  them  a  salvo  of  artillery,  fired  within  the 
distance  of  a  half  mile  or  mile.  The  sound  is  like  nothing  else  in 
Nature ;  it  is  neither  a  rumbling,  a  crashing,  or  a  roaring,  hence 
neither  like  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  sea  beating  upon  a  strand, 
the  fall  of  forest  trees  or  buildings,  nor  the  effect  of  gusts  of 
wind  rushing  into  caverns  or  through  rugged  cliffs.  They  are 
like  gun-fire  and  nothing  else  in  the  world.  Like  the  roar  of  large 
ordnance,  too,  not  like  the  ring  of  a  howitzer  or  a  carronade.  I 
heard  seren  sucoessiye  reports  with  brief  intervals  between,  but 
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they  occur  without  any  regularity,  at  difEerent  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  places  widely  apart  in  and  about  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Grangetic  Delta^  and  coming  from  difEerent  points  of  the  compass. 

Five  theories  have  been  offered  to  account  for  them :  viz.,  I.  Surf- 
beating  upon  the  shore  (sixty-five  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies) ; 
II.  The  breaking  down  of  river-banks  (of  alluvial  soil,  free  from 
rocks,  and  only  a  few  feet  in  height) ;  III.  The  firing  of  bombs 
by  the  natives  (a  childishly  weak  theory  in  view  of  the  facts) ; 

IV.  Subterranean  or  sub-aqueous  volcanic  or  seismic  agencies  (a 
theory  at  variance  with  all  the  geographical  features  of  the  Delta) ; 

V.  Atmospheric  electricity  (a  theory  based  upon  no  observed 
facts  and  no  recognized  laws  of  electrical  action). 

The  Asiatic  Society,  as  above  stated,  duly  issued  a  circular,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  has  now  kindly  sent  me  the  reported  results. 
Fifteen  forms  were  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  Secretary.  The 
observations  were  made  at  Khulna,  Baris^l,  Moyapore,  Naraingfanj, 
Noakhali^  Harispur  and  Daulat«  None  of  the  reports  ref ev  to  the 
same  day,  nor  to  the  same  hours,  while  the  same  observer  would 
hear  the '  guns'  at  dates  considerably  apart.  These  plainly  indicate 
that  the  '  guns'  are  not  waves  of  sound  travelling  over  wide  areas, 
but  heard  at  isolated  places :  hence  going  to  discredit  the  theory 
that  they  are  due  to  the  beating  of  surf -rollers  upon  the  beach  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  reports  agree  as  to  there  having  been 
cloudy  or  rainy  weather  at  the  time  the  sounds  were  heard  or  dur- 
ing the  previous  24  hours.  They  seem  to  be  independent  of  iko 
wind^  being  heard  as  well  against  as  with  it :  in  one  case  while  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing  from  S.  W.  the  ^  guns'  were  heard  from 
S.  S.  E.,  as  they  had  been  two  days  before  when  there  was  a  light 
wind  from  S.  B. 

All  the  observers^  save  three,  negative  the  theory  that  the  '  guns' 
■are  due  to  electrical  disturbance,  and  all,  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  in  the  rivers. 
In  the  case  for  electricity,  Mr.  Bainey  says  thunder  was  heard 
before  and  aftei^he  sounds  ;  but  the  thunder  came  from  the  S.  E., 
while  the  'gunafPere  from  the  S.  W.  Though  one  observer,  Mr. 
Waller,  heard  more  'guns'  on  four  days  about  the  middle  of 
August  than  on  all  others  together,  during  which  period  there  was 
disturbed  weather  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  yet  it  is  also  noticed 
that  they  were  heard  during  a  period  of  calm  weather,  which 
again  militates  against  the  surf-roar  theory.  A  river-steamer 
captain  gives  his  evidence  strongly  against  the  theories  of  the 
sounds  being  caused  by  the  falling  of  river-banks  and  by  bombs — 
therein  corroborating  the  opinion  expressed  by  myself  in  the  former 
«brticle. 

Finally,  the  Committee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  unanimously 
declare  against  the  theories  of  volcanic  action  and  of  the  action  of 
tides  upon  the  shoal  called  the  *  Swash  of  no-ground.'  They  think 
the  most  plausible  opinion  thus  far  advanced  is  that  the  sounds  may 
be  '^  connected  with  the  river  banks,  and  that  their  frequent  occur- 
rence during  two  or  three  days  immediately  preceding  the  arrival 
of  disturbed  weather  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  may  be  attributed  to 
the  atmosphere  being  highly  charged  with  moisture,  and  the  com- 
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paratively  calm  weather  whioh  occars  at  such  times.''  Whicb, 
under  favor  be  it  said,  is  about  as  pretty  a  case  of  petitio  principii 
as  I  ever  met  with.  Though  the  '  guns'  have  been  heard  since 
several  hundred  years,  and  were  never  connected,  either  by  the 
native  farmers,  boatmen  or  seamen,  with  bad  weather  in  the  Bay  ; 
though  they  have  been  heard  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  fair 
weather  as  in  foul,  from  the  southward  and  northwavd,  and 
over  a  wide  stretch  of  the  G-angetic  Delta — ^we  are  now  asked  by 
the  GoDimittee  to  accept  their  theory  above  stated.  For  my  part, 
I  decline ;  and  I  find  the  view  very  reasonable  of  Babu  Gaurdas 
Bysack,  a  member  of  the  Committee  itself,  that  the  ^  guns'  cannot  be 
dae  to  the  transmission  of  sound  by  the  river  banks,  since  there  are 
many  other  river  banks  in  other  parts  of  the  Granges  where  similar 
sounds  are  never  heard. 

One  very  curious  fact  crops  up  in  these  reports.  Mr. 
Waller,  riding  up  to  his  house  and  coming  within  50  yards  of  the 
steps,  did  not  hear  the  *  guns/  while  hie  bearer,  standing  on  the  steps 
waiting  for  his  master,  did  hecvr  them.  Does  this  fit  in  with  either  of 
the  physical  theories  under  discussion  f 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  definite  solution  of  this 
acoustic  problem  :  I  confine  myself  to  the  easy  task  of  following 
the  materialistic  scientists  through  their  speculative  fl^ounderings 
and  showing  their  failure  to  come  to  any  better  hypothesis  than 
the  '  superstitious'  one  of  the  ^  ignorant  natives',  viz.,  that  the 
Barisal  Gun  is  a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  agency  of  elemen- 
tal spirits  (devatas).  It  is  as  valid  a  case  for  speculation  as  either 
of  the  others.  At  Baris41  itself,  the  vortex  of  these  phenomena, 
no  change  has  been  made  in  public  opinion  since  the  date  of  my 
previous  reports,  for  Babu  Aswini  Kumar  Datta,  my  learned  corres- 
pondent, writes  me  under  date  of  23rd  March  :  "  We  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  out  anything  new  about  the  Barisdl  Guns. 
All  surmises  and  conjectures  about  them  are  known  to  you." 

It  must  be  noted  that  a  variety  of  puzzling  atmospheric  acousti- 
cal phenomena  are  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  like 
the  Barisal  Gun,  others  quite  different.  From  the  (Calcutta)  States-' 
man  of  11th  January  1890,  I  take  the  following:-^ 

'*  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  from  time  to  time  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  commonly  known  as  the  *  Barisal  Guns,'  bat  so  far  as  we 
know,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  mysterious  booming  is  not  peculiar  to  Baris4l,  but  has  been 
noted  in  Cochin  China  and  in  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  some  difference  in  the  sound  hecurd^  some  authorities 
stating  that  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  thousand  iBoUan  harps,  others  that 
the  noise  was  like  that  of  the  bursting  of  a  huge  bladder  or  like  the  booming 
of  guns  at  sea,  and  m  some  eases  it  was  compared  to  a  humming  similar  to 
that  which  a  locomotive  sometimes  makes  when  blowing  off  steam.  Travel- 
lers who  have  visited  Trinidad  have  been  much  struck  with  these  unaccount- 
able sounds,  and  a  correspondent  who  has  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
subject  refers  us  to  some  works  in  which  the  matter  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, hut  with  no  definite  results.  In  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Monos,  an 
island  near  Trinidad,  Charles  Kingsley  describes  the  peculiar  sensation  caused 
by  an  unearthly  sound  which,  like  those  of  the  Baria&l  guns,  was  from  sea- 
ward. He  writes :  *  Between  the  howls  of  the  wind  I  became  aware  of  a 
strange  noise  from  seaward — a  booming,  or  rather  humming.  It  was  faint 
and  distant,  but  deep  and  strong  enough  to  set  one  guessing  its  cause.  The 
sea  beating  into  cayes  seemed,  at  first,  the  simplest  answer.    But  the  water 
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was  so  still  on  our  side  of  the  island,  that  I  could  barely  hear  the  lap  of  the 
ripple  on  the  shingle  twenty  yards  off ;  and  the  nearest  surf  was  a  mile  or 
two  away,  over  a  mountain  a  thousand  feet  high.*  He  then  mentions  that  on 
bathing  the  next  day  during  a  perfect  calm,  the  same  mysterious  booming 
sound  was  heard,  and  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  drum  fish  which  we  are 
told  is  almost  as  mythical  as  the  Australian  bunyip  and  '  is  answerable  for 
a  number  of  vague  and  inexplicable  submarine  phenomena'/' 

Of  course^  the  interesting  fact  in  all  these  observations  is  tliat 
the  cause  of  the  acoustic  phenomenon  is  always  a  mystery  ;  it 
cannot  be  traced  to  known  physical  causes.  So  that  when  we  take 
them  all  into  consideration  with  the  Baris&l  Gun^  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  elemental  spirits  is  strengthened,  while  that  of  physical 
action  is  much  weakened.  Only  an  Irish  Echo  could  be  expected  to 
convert  surf -beatings  or  slumping  river  banks  into  the  sound  of 
''  a  thousand  -^olian  harps,"  or  that  of  "  a  humming  similar  to  that 
which  a  locomotive  sometimes  makes  when  blowing  off  steam.'' 
And  not  even  the  best  echo  ever  heard  bv  Lady  Wilde,  Douglas 
Hyde,  or  my  friend  William  Yeats,  could  climb  over  a  hiU  a 
thousand  feet  high,  on  a  clear  sunshiny  day ! 

One  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Committee  it  is 
hard  to  understand :  they  think,  as  above  stated,  that  the  ^  guns' 
may  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere  "  being  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  and  the  comparatively  calm  weather  which  occurs  at 
such  timea."  -But  is  it  not  true  that  reports  of  gun-fire  are  sharp 
an5  clear  ijL^iaer  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  but  indistinct,  and  attended 
by  a  long-continued  roll  like  thunder,  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  ? 
And  is  riot  the  rumble  of  thunder  due  to  reflection  from  the 
clouds  ?  Now,  since  the  Baris&l  Guns  are  not  rumbling  noises,  but 
distinct  booms  as  of  cannon,  what  physical  basis  is  there  for  the 
acoustic  theory  the  Committee  have  put  forth  ?  It  is  affirmed  as 
a  scientific  fact  that  during  a  shower  of  rain  or  snow  sounds 
are  greatly  deadened.  If  the  soil  of  the  Gangetic  Delta  between 
Barisd.1  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  hard,  dry  and  of  an  uniform 
character,  and  rested  upon  a  continuous  stratum  of  rock,  then  we 
might  more  readily  accept  the  theory  that  the  '  guns'  under  dis- 
cussion were  explicable  upon  the  theory  of  an  echoing,  or  rather 
conduction,  of  the  crash  of  surf-rollers  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Bay.  But  the  fact  being  that  the  whole  vast  plain  is  a  deposit 
of  alluvium  of  great  depth,  intersected  by  a  network  of  rivers 
and  rivulets  zig-zagging  about  iu  every  variety  of  curve,  and  leaving 
nowhere  even  a  straight  water-course  or  offering  a  foot  of  resonant 
hard  dry  ground,  that  supposition  seems  in  conflict  with  the 
known  basis  of  acoustical  science.  Sir  David  Brewster  tells  us, 
and  all  other  experimentalists  confirm  him  in  saying  it,  that  the 
difference  in  the  audibility  of  sounds  that  pass  over  homogeneous 
and  over  mixed  media  is  sometimes  so  remarkable  as  to  astonish 
those  who  witness  it.  The  insuperable  diflSiculty  in  accepting  the 
theory  of  echo  in  this  case  is  that  it  does  not  flt  in  with  the  facts, — 
atmospheric,  geographical  or  geological.  The  breaking  of  surf  on 
a  shore  is  a  &ed  phenomenon,  sure  to  recur  with  every  repetition 
of  the  same  conditions  of  weather  in  the  Bay.  If  therefore,  the 
'guns'  heard  at  so  many  widely-separated  points  in  the  Delta, 
were  due  to  the  echo  of  the  ^urf-^booming  transmitted  between 
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the  banks  of  the  many  months  of  the  Ganges^  they  should  always  be 
heard  at  the  same  places  when  there  was  heavy  weather  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay;  ;  and^  as  the  snrf-beating  lasts  as  long  as  the  stormy 
weather,  there  should  be  an  unbroken  succession  of  ^  guns'  heard 
throughout  that  spell  of  weather.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  quite 
the  contrary ;  a  single  *  gun'  or  a  series  of  a  half  dozen,  more  or  less, 
may  be  heard  at  Baris&l  or  any  other  given  place,  on  one  or  more  days 
in  a  certain  year,  and  not  again  throughcmt  the  whole  twelvemonth; 
or  they  may  be  heard  somewhere  else  and  not  there  at  all  that 
year,  though  they  had  been  in  the  previous  one,  or  may  be  in  the  one 
following.  Nature  does  not  indulge  in  such  vagaries.  And  what  is  a 
very  strange  and  suspicious  circumstance,  the  ^guos'  may  be  heard 
by  one  person  and  not  by  another  a  few  yards  oS  I  Does  this  not 
go  rather  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  reports  of  the  mysteri- 
ous artillery  are  of  an  elemental  spiritual  origin,  sometimes  reach- 
ing the  inner  auditory  sense  of  an  individual  who  is  momentarily  sen- 
sitive to  akasic  vibrations,  and  then  heard  only  by  him  ?  If  not,  then 
where  is  the  fresh  physical  theory  which  will  not  break  down  under 
even  so  imperfectly  close  a  study  as  we  have  given  to  the  several 
tentative  hypotheses  recorded  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  f 
The  Committee  place  most  value  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Hanson, 
an  official  who  has  lived  many  years  in  this  Delta  and  heard  the 
guns  in  August-October,  1875,  in  the  Nokhali  District  in  1878-79, 
iu  the  coldweather  seasoo,  and  at  Barisal  in  1876,  in  the  latter  part 
of  October.  Mr.  Hanson  favours  the  theory  that  they  are  echoes 
of  masses  of  river-bank  tumbling  into  the  water  or  due  to  other  local 
souad-producing  causes.  But  the  objection  is,  as  above  noted,  that 
the  'guns'  come  sporadically,  in  all  times  of  the  year,  never  regu- 
larly, never  so  as  to  be  expected,  nor  invariably  when  masses  of  the 
river-banks  erode — '*  as  usually  happens  when  the  ebb  is  running 
out.''  The  tabulated  digest  of  returns  from  fifteen  observations 
given  in  the  Committee's  Report,  shows  that  the  '  guns'  were  heard 
5  times  during  the  ebb-tide,  6  times  during  the  flood,  3  times  at 
hightide,  and  once  at  half  tide.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  ^guns'  and  an  ebbing  tide — ^when 
the  caving  of  the  banks  is  most  common.  And  so  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  I  was  strictly  within  bounds  in  saying  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  present  article  that,  despite  the  Aiiatic  Society's 
best  efforts,  the  mystery  of  the  weird  Baris41  Guns  is  as  unsolved  as 
it  was  before  this  research  was  begun,  and  as  it  has  been  within 
the  three  or  four  centuries  that  have  slipped  by  since  our  present 
local  traditions  took  their  date. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  subject  on  its  physical  side,  I  shall 
iu  a  third  and  closing  chapter  discuss  the  subject  in  its  relations 
with  occult  dynamics, 

H.  S.  0, 
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KOSMIO  MIND. 
"  Whatsoever  quits  the  Laya  (homogeneous)  state,  becomes  active  conscious 

life.    tAdividual  consciousness  emanates  from,  and  returns  into  abso* 

lute  consciousness,  which  is  eternal  motion."    (Ewteric  Aastoma,) 
"  Whatever  that  be  which  thinks,  which  understands,  which  wills,  which  acts, 

it  is  something  celestial  and  divine,  and  upon  that  account  mast 

necessarily  be  eternal." — Cicero, 

EDISON'S  conception  of  matter  was  quoted  in  our  March  editorial 
article.  The  great  American  electrician  is  reported  by  Mr.  G- 
Parsons  Lathrop  in  Harper^a  Magazine  as  giving  out  his  personal 
belief  about  the  atoms  being  '^  possessed  hj  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence/'  and  shown  indulging  in  other  reveries  of  this  kind. 
For  this  flight  of  fancy  the  February  Review  of  Reviews  takes  the 
inventor  of  the  phonograph  to  task  and  critically  remarks  that 
*'  Edison  is  much  given  to  dreaming",  his  ''scientific  imagination" 
being  constantly  at  work. 

Would  to  goodness  the  men  of  science  exercised  their  ''  scientific 
imagination"  a  little  more  and  their  dogmatic  and  cold  negations 
a  little  less.  Dreams  differ.  In  that  strange  state  of  being  which, 
as  Byron  has  it,  puts  us  in  a  position  "  with  seaPd  eyes  to  see/' 
one  often  perceives  more  real  facts  than  when  awake.  Imagination 
is,  again,  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  human  nature,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Dugald  Stewart,  it  "  is  the  great  spring  of  human  activity, 

and  the  principal  source  of  human  improvement Destroy 

the  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  men  will  become  as  stationary  as 
that  of  brutes."  It  is  the  best  guide  of  our  blind  senses,  without 
which  the  latter  could  never  lead  as  beyond  matter  and  its  illusions. 
The  greatest  discoveries  of  modern  science  are  due  to  the  imagi- 
native faculty  of  the  discoverers.  But  when  has  anything  new  been 
postulated,  when  a  theory  clashing  with,  and  contradicting  a  com- 
fortably settled  predecessor  without  orthodox  science  first  sitting 
on  it,  and  trying  to  crush  it  out  of  existence  ?  Harvey  was  also 
regarded  at  first  as  a  '^  dreamer"  and  a  madman  to  boot.  Finally, 
the  whole  of  modern  science  is  formed  of  "  working  hypotheses]!'* 
the  fruits  of  '^  scientific  imagination"  as  Mr.  Tyndall  felicitously 
called  it. 

Is  it,  then,  because  consciousness  in  every  universal  atom  and 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  control  over  the  cells  and  atoms  of  hia 
body  by  man,  have  not  been  honored  so  far  with  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Popes  of  exact  science,  that  the  idea  is  to  be  dismissed  as 
a  dream  ?  Occultism  gives  the  same  teaching.  Occultism  teUs 
us  that  every  atom,  like  the  monad  of  Leibnitz,  is  a  little  universe 
in  itself;  and  that  every  organ  and  cell  in  the  human  body  is 
endowed  with  a  brain  of  its  ovm,  with  memory  therefore^  experi- 
ence and  discriminative  powers.  The  idea  of  Universal  Life,  com- 
posed of  individual  atomic  lives,  is  one  of  the  oldest  teachings  of 
esoteric  philosophy,  and  the  very  modem  hypothesis  of  modem 
science^  that  of  crystalline  life^  is  the  first  ray  from  the  ancient 
luminary  of  knowledge  that  has  reached  our  scholars.  If  plants 
can  be  shown  to  have  nerves  and  sensations  and  instinct  (but 
another  word  for  consciousness),  why  not  allow  the  same  in  the 
cells  of  the  human  body  ?  Science  divides  matter  into  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies,  only  because  it  rejects  the  idea  of  absoluU 
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It/eanda  life-principle  as  an  entity:  otherwise  it  would  be  the 
first  to  see  that  absolute  life  cannot  produce  even  a  geometrical 
point,  or  an  atom  inorganic  in  its  essence.  But  Occultism,  you  see, 
"teaches  mysteries"  they  say;  and  mystery  is  the  negation  of 
common  sense,  just  as  again  metaphysics  is  but  a  kind  of  poetry, 
according  to  Mr.  Tyndall.  There  is  no  such  thing  for  science  as 
mystery ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  Life-Principle  is,  and  must  remain, 
for  the  intellects  of  our  civilized  races  for  ever  a  mystery  on  jp/iy- 
mal  lines — ^they  who  deal  in  this  question  have  to  be  of  necessity 
either  fools  or  knaves. 

Dixit  Nevertheless,  we  may  repeat  with  a  French  preacher : 
"Mystery  is  the  fatality  of  science."  Official  science  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  and  hedged  in  by  unapproachable,  for  ever  impene- 
trable mysteries.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  physical  science  is 
self -doomed  to  a  squirrel-like  progress  around  a  wheel  of  matter 
hmited  by  our  five  senses.  And  though  it  is  as  confessedly  igno- 
rant of  the  formation  of  matter,  as  of  the  generation  of  a  simple 
cell;  though  it  is  as  powerless  to  explain  what  is  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  it  will  yet,  dogmatize  and  insist  on  what  life,  matter  and  the 
rest  are  not.  It  comes  to  this  :  the  words  of  Father  Felix,  address- 
ed fifty  years  ago  to  the  French  academicians,  have  nearly  become 
immortal  as  a  truism:  ^^ Gentlemen,"  he  said,  '^you  throw  into 
our  teeth  the  reproach  that  we  teach  mysteries.  But  imagine 
whatever  science  you  will ;  follow  the  magnificent  sweep  of  its 

deductions and  when  you  arrive  at  its  parent  source, 

you  come  face  to  face  with  the  unknown !" 

Now,  to  lay  at  rest  once  for  all  in  the  minds  of  Theosophists 
this  vexed  question,  we  intend  to  prove  that  modem  science,  owing 
to  physiology,  is  itself  on  the  eve  of  discovering  that  consciousness 
is  universal-*thus  justifying  Edison^s  "  dreams."  Bat  before  we 
do  this,  we  mean  sJso  to  show  that  though  many  a  man  of  science 
is  soaked  through  and  through  with  such  belief,  very  few  are  brave 
enough  to  openly  admit  it,  as  the  late  Dr.  Firogoff  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  has  done  in  his  posthumous  Memoirs.  Indeed  that  great 
surgeon  ai^d  pathologist  raised  by  their  publication  quite  a  howl 
of  indignation  among  his  colleagues.  How  then  ?  the  public  asked. 
He,  Dr.  PirogofP,  whom  we  regarded  as  almost  the  embodiment  of 
European  learning,  believing  in  the  superstitions  of  crazy  alche- 
mists ?  He,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary — 

"  was  the  very  incarnation  of  exact  science  and  methods  of  thought ;  who, 
had  dissected  hundreds  aud  thousands  of  human  organs,  making  himself 
thus  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  surgery  and  anatomy  as  we  are  with 
our  familiar  furniture  ;  the  savant  for  whom  physiology  had  no  secrets,  and 
who,  above  all  men,  was  one  of  whom  Voltaire  might  have  ironically  asked 
whether  he  had  not  found  immortal  soul  between  the  bladder  and  the  blind 
gut,— that  same  Firogoff  is  found  after  his  death  devotil^  whole  chapters  in 

nis  literary  Will  to  the  scientific  demonstration " 

— of  what  ?  Why,  of  the  existence  in  every  organism  of  a  distinct 
"vital  Force,"  independent  of  any  physical  or  chemical  process. 
Like  Liebig  he  accepted  the  derided  and  tabooed  homogeneity  of 
nature — a  Life-Principle,  and  that  persecuted  and  hapless  teleology, 
or  the  science  of  the  final  causes  of  things,  which  is  as  philosopM- 
cal  as  it  is  unscientific,  if  we  have  to  believe  imperial  and  royal 
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academies.  His  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  dogmatic  modem 
science^  however,  was  this  :  The  great  anatomist  and  snrgeon  had 
the  ^'  hardihood'^  of  declaring  in  has  Memoirs,  that  :— 

"  We  have  no  causa  to  reject  the  possibility  of  the  existenoe  of  organisms 
endowed  with  such  properties  that  would  impart  to  them-*^  direct  ewhodU 
went  of  the  wnvoeraal  miiu^— a  perfecbion  inaocessible  to  our  own  (human) 
mind.  ....  Because,  we  have  no  right  to  maintain  that  man  is  the  last 
expression  of  the  divine  creative  thought."  (Novoye  Vremya  of  18&7.) 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  heresy  of  one  who  ranked  high 
among  the  men  of  exact  science  of  this  age.  His  Memoirs  show 
plainly  that  not  only  he  believed  in  a  universal  deity,  divine  Idea- 
tion, or  the  Hermetic  "  Thought  divine,"  in  a  Vital  Principle,  but 
taught  all  this,  and  tried  to  demonstrate  it  scientifically.  Thus  he 
argues  that  Universal  Mind  needs  no  physico-chemical,  or  mecha- 
nical brain  as  aii  organ  of  transmission.  He  even  goes  so  fs^  as 
to  admit  it  in  these  suggestive  words : — 

*<  Our  reason  must  accept  in  aU  necestiiy  an  infinite  and  eternal  Mind 
which  rules  and  governs  tne  ocean  of  life  ....  Thotight  cmd  ereativs  ide- 
ation, infvM  agreement  with  ike  laws  of  unity  and  causation^  manifest  iheim^ 
selveaplainly  enough  in  unvoersaX  life  vsilhout  tlie ^participation  of  hrain-ahuh. 

.  .  Directing  the  forces  and  elements  toward  the  formation  of  organisms, 
this  organizing  life-principle  becomes  eelf'SentierU,  self'conecious,  radaZ  or 
indiwdwd.  Substance,  ruled  and  direcM  by  the  life-principle,  is  organised 
according  to  a  general  defined  plan  into  certain  types 

He  explains  this  belief  by  confessing  that  never,  during  his 
long  life  so  full  of  study,  observation,  and  experiments,  could  he 
**  acqnire  the  conviction,  that  our  brain  could  be  the  only  organ  of 
thought  in  the  whole  universe ;  that  everything  in  this  world,  save 
that  organ  should  be  unconditioned  and  senseless,  and  that  hninaii 
thought  alone  should  impart  to  the  universe  a  meaning  and  a 
reasonable  harmony  in  its  integrity." 

And  he  adds  apropos  of  Moleschott's  materialism  :— 
"  Howsoever  much  fish  and  peas  I  may  eat,  never  shall  I  consent  to  give 
away  my  Ego  into  durance  vile  of  a  product  casually  extracted  by  modem 
alcliemy  from  the  urine.  If,  in  our  conceptions  of  the  Universe,  it  be  our 
fate  to  fall  into  illusions,  then  my  '  illusion'  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
being  very  consoling.  For,  it  shows  to  me  an  intelligent  Universe  and  the 
activity  of  Forces  working  in  it  harmoniously  and  intelligently ;  and  that 
my  '  I  is  not  the  product  of  chemical  and  histological  elements,  but  an  en^ 
hodim&nt  of  a  common  uniyeracd  Mvnd.  The  latter,  I  sense  and  represent  to 
myself  as  acting  in  free  will  and  consciousness  in  accordance  with  the  same 
laws  which  are  traced  for  the  guidance  of  my  own  mind,  but  only  exempt 
from  that  restraint  which  trammels  our  human  conscious  individuality." 

For,  as  remarks  ebewhere  this  great  and  philosophic  man  of 
Science : — 

"  The  limiUese  and  the  eternal,  is  not  only  apoetulate  pf  fwr  wAnd  and  reason, 
hut  also  a  gigantic  fact,  in  itself.  What  would  become  of  our  ethical  or  monl 
principle  were  not  the  everlasting  and  integral  truth  to  serve  it  as  a  foun- 
dation 1" 

The  above  selections,  translated  verbatim  from  the  confessions 
of  one  who  was  during  his  long  life  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ia 
the  fields  of  pathology  and  surgery,  show  him  imbued  and  soaked 
through  with  the  philosophy  of  a  reasoned  and  scientific  mysticism. 
In  reading  the  Memoirs  of  that  man  of  scientific  fame,  we  feel  prood 
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to  find  him  accepting,  almost  wholesale,  the  fandamental  doc- 
trines and  beliefs  of  Theosophy.  With  such  an  exceptionally  scienti- 
fic mind  in  the  ranks  of  mystics,  the  idiotic  grins,  the  cheap  satires 
and  flings  at  our  great  Philosophy  by  some  European  and  American 
"  Freethinkers,"  become  almost  a  compliment.  More  than  ever 
do  their  protests  appear  to  us  like  the  frightened  discordant  cry  of  the 
night  owl  hurrying  to  hide  in  its  dark  ruins  before  the  light  of  the 
morning  Sun. 

The  progress  of  physiology  itself,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  a 
sure  warrant  that  the  dawn  of  that  day,  when  a  full  recognition  of 
a  universally  difEused  mind  will  be  an  accomplished  fact— is  not  far 
off.    It  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

For,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  physiology,  that  the  aim  of 
its  researches  is  only  the  summing  up  of  every  vital  function  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  a  definite  oraer  by  showing  their  mutual 
relations  to  and  connection  with  the  laws  of,  physios  and  chemistry, 
hence,  in  their  final  form,  with  mechanical  laws — we  fear  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  contradiction  between  the  confessed  object  and  the 
speculations  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  modem  physiologists, 
while  few  of  them  would  dare  to  return  as  openly  as  did  Dr. 
Pirogoff  to  the  "  exploded  superstition"  of  vitalism  and  the  severely 
exiled  life-principle,  the  principium  vito  of  Paracelsus — yet  physio- 
logy stands  sorely  perplexed  in  the  face  of  its  ablest  representatives 
before  certain  facts.  Unfortunately  for  us,  this  age  of  ours  is  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  moral  courage.  The  time  for 
moat  to  act  on  the  noble  idea  of  '^  principia^  non  homines"  has  not 
yet  come.  And  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
physiology— whose  destiny  it  is  to  become  the  hand-maiden  of 
Occult  truths — has  not  let  the  latter  remain  without  their  wit- 
nesses. There  are  those  who  are  already  stoutly  protesting  against 
certain  hitherto  favorite  propositions.  For  instance,  some  physio- 
logists are  already  denying  that  it  is  the  forces  and  substances^ 
of  so-called  "  inanimate"  nature,  which  are  acting  exclusively  in 
living  beings.    For,  as  they  well  argue  : — 

"  The  fact  that  we  reject  the  interference  of  other  forces  in  living  things, 
depends  entirely  on  the  UviitatioTU  of  our  senses.  We  use  indeed,  the  same 
organs  for  oar  observations  of  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature ;  and  these 
organs  can  receive  manifestations  of  only  a  limited  realm  of  motion.  Vibr^r- 
tions  passed  along  the  fibres  of  our  optic  nerves  to  the  brain,  reach  our  per- 
ceptions through  our  consciousness  as  sensations  of  light  and  color ;  vibrations 
affecting  our  consciousness  through  our  auditory  organs  strike  us  as  sounds; 
all  oar  feelings,  through  whichever  of  our  senses,  are  due  to  nothing  but  mo- 
tions. " 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  physical  Science,  and  such  were  in 
their  roughest  outlines  those  of  occultism,  aeons  and  milleniums 
back.  The  difference,  however,  and  most  vital  distinction  between 
the  two  teaohingfS,  is  this  :  oflScial  science  sees  in  motion  simply  a 
blind,  unreasoning  force  or  law  ;  Occultism  tracing  motion  to  its 
origin  identifies  it  with  the  Universal  Deity,  and  calls  this  eternal 
ceaseless  motion — the  ''  GTeat  Breath." 

Yido  "Secret  Doctrine,'*  Vol.  i,  pp.  2  and  3. 
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Nevertlidless^  however  limited  the  conception  of  modem  Science 
about  the  said  Force,  still  it  is  suggestive  enoagh  to  have  forced 
the  following  remark  from  a  great  Scientist,  the  present  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Basel,  who  speaks  like  an  Occul- 
tist* :— 

**  It  would  be  folly  in  ns  to  expect  to  be  ever  able  to  discover,  with  the  assist- 
ance only  of  our  external  senses,  in  animate  nature  that  iomeihing  which 
we  are  unable  to  find  in  the  inanimate. " 

And  forthwith  the  lecturer  adds  that  man  being  endowed  '^  in 
addition  to  his  physical  senses  with  an  inner  sense,*'  a  perceptioa 
which  gives  him  the  possibility  of  observing  the  states  and  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  consciousness,  ^*  he  has  to  use  that  in  dealing 
with  animate  nature'^ — a  profession  of  faith  verging  suspiciously 
on  the  borders  of  Occultism.  He  denies,  moreover^  the  assumption, 
that  the  states  and  phenomena  of  consciousness  represent  in  sub- 
stance the  same  manifestations  of  motion  as  in  the  external  world, 
and  fortifies  his  denial  by  the  reminder  that  not  all  of  such  states 
and  manifestations  have  necessarily  a  spatial  extension.  According 
to  him,  that  only  is  connected  with  our  conception  of  space  whicn 
has  reached  our  consciousness  through  sight,  touch,  and  the 
muscular  sense,  while  all  the  other  senses,  all  the  afccts,  tenden- 
cies, as  all  the  interminable  series  of  representations^  have  no 
extension  in  space  but  only  in  time* 

Thus  he  asks  :— 

"  Where  then  is  there  room  in  this  for  a  mechanical  theory  ?  Objectors 
might  argue  that  this  is  so  only  in  appearance,  while  in  reality  all  these  have 
a  Bpatial  extension.  But  such  an  argument  would  be  entirely  erroneous.  Our 
sole  reason  for  believing  that  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  have  such 
extension  in  the  external  world,  rests  on  the  idea  that  they  seem  to  do  so,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  watched  and  observed  through  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch.  With  regmrd,  however,  to  the  realm  o£  our  inner  seuses  even  thati 
u  u])poscd  foundation  loses  its  force  and  there  is  no  ground  for  admitting  it." 

The  winding-up  argarnent  of  the  lecturer  is  most  interesting^  to 
Theosophists.  Says  this  physiologist  of  the  modern  school  of 
materialism, 

''  Thus,  a  deeper  and  more  direct  acqnaintaace  with  aiu^  inner  nattwr^ 
unveils  to  us  a  world  em^vrfX\j  unUJee  the  world  repreaented  totuhy  our  eaUernal 
senses^  and  reveals  the  most  heterogeneous  faculties,  shows  objects  havinfir 
nought  to  do  with  spatial  extension,  and  phenomena  absolutely  disconnected 
with  those  that  fall  under  mechanical  laws." 

Hitherto  the  opponents  of  vitalism  and  ''life*principle",  as  well 
as  the  followers  of  mechanical  theory  of  life,  based  their  viewa  on 
the  supposed  fact  that,  as  physiology  was  progressing  forward  its 
students  succeeded  more  and  more  in  connecting  its  functions  witlx 
the  laws  ofblvnd  matter.  All  those  manifestations  that  used  to  be 
attributed  to  a  ^'  mystical  life  force  '\  they  said,  may  be  brought 
now  under  physical  and  chemical  laws.  And  they  were,  and  still 
are  loudly  clamouring  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  triumphantly  demonstrated  that 
the  whole  vital  process,  in  its  grand  totality,  represents  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  a  very  complicated  phenomenon  of  motionj 
exclusively  governed  by  the  forces  of  inanimate  nature. 

*  From  a  paper  read  by  him  some  time  ago  at  a  pablic  lecture. 
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Bttt  here  we  have  a  professor  of  physiology  who  asserts  that  the 
history  of  physiology  proves^  unfortunately  for  them,  quite  the  con< 
trary ;  and  he  pronounces  these  ominous  words  : — 

^I  maintain  that  the  more  onr  experiments  and  observations  arc  exact  and 
many  sided,  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  facte,  the  more  we  try  to  fathom 
and  speculate  on  the  phenomena  of  life,  the  more  we  acquire  the  conviction 
that  even  those  phenomena  that  we  had  hoped  to  be  already  able  to  explain 
by  physical  and  chemical  laws,  cure  in  reality  wnfaikomahU,^  They  are  vastly 
more  complicated,  in  fact ;  and  as  we  stand  at  present,  they  will  not  yield  to 
any mechaniccd  ewplancUion" 

This  is  a  terrible  blow  at  the  puffed-up  bladder  known  as  Mate- 
rialism, which  is  as  empty  as  it  is  dilated.  A  Judas,  iu  the  camp 
of  the  apostles  of  negation — the  '^  animalists '\f  But  the  Basel 
professor  is  no  solitary  exception,  as  we  have  just  shown ;  and 
there  are  several  physiologists  who  are  of  his  way  of  thinking,  in- 
deed some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  almost  accept /rec-zriVi  and 
consciousness,  in  the  simplest  monadic  protoplasms  I 

One  discovery  after  the  other  tends  in  this  direction.  The  works 
of  some  German  physiologists  are  especially  interesting  with  regard 
to  cases  of  consciousness  and  positive  discrimination — ofie  is  almost 
inclined  to  say  thought — in  the  amoebas.  Now  the  amoebas  or  ani? 
malculsd  are,  as  all  know,  microscopical  protoplasms — as  the  Fa?/i« 
pyrello  8pirogyra  for  instance,  a  most  simple  elementary  cell,  a 
protoplasmic  drop,  formless  and  almost  structureless.  And  yet  it 
shows  in  its  behaviour  something  for  which  zoologists,  if  they  do 
not  call  it  mind  and  power  of  reasoning,  will  have  to  find  some 
other  qualificative,  and  coin  a  new  term,  for  see  what  Gienkowsky 
says  of  it.* 

Speaking  of  this  microscopical,  bare,  reddish  cell  he  describes  the 
way  in  which  it  hunts  for  and  finds  among  a  number  of  other  aquatic 
plants  one  call  spirogyra,  rejecting  every  other  food.  Examining 
its  peregrinations  under  a  powerful  microscope,  he  found  it  where 
moved  by  hunger,  first  projecting  its  pseudopodias  (false  feet)  by 
the  help  of  which  it  crawls.  Then  it  commences  moving  about  until 
among  a  great  variety  of  plants  it  comes  across  a  spirogyra,  after 
which  it  proceeds  toward  the  cellulated  portion  of  one  of  the  cells 
of  the  latter,  and  placing  itself  on  it,  it  bursts  the  tissue,  sucks  the 
contents  of  one  cell  and  then  passes  on  to  another,  repeating  the 
same  process.  This  naturalist  never  saw  it  take  any  other  food, 
and  it  never  touched  any  of  the  numerous  plants  placed  by  Gien- 
kowsky in  its  way.  Mentioning  another  amoeba — the  colpadella 
pugnax — he  says  that  he  found  it  showing  the  same  predilection  for 
the  chlamydomonas  on  which  it  feeds  exclusively,  '^  having  made 
a  puncture  in  the  body  of  the  chlamydomonas  it  sucks  its  chloropphyl 
and  then  goes  away,'^  he  writes,  adding  these  significant  words ; 
"  Their  way  of  acting  of  these  monads  during  their  search  for  and 
reception  of  food,  is  so  amazing  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  see 
in  them  consciously  acting  beings  I" 

Not  less  suggestive  are  the  observations  of  The.  W.  Engelman 
(Beitrage  zur  Physiologie  des  Protoplasm),  on  the  Orc^lla,  another 
nnicellular  organism  only  a  trifle  more  complex  than  the  Vampyrella^ 

*  L.  Gienkowsky.  Sje  his  work  Beitrage  zur  Kentnm  der  Monadgn,  Archiev  f. 
n^^roikop.  Anatomie. 
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He  shows  them  in  a  drop  of  water  under  a  microscope  on  a  piece 
of  glass,  lying  so  to  speak,  on  their  backs,  i.  e.,  on  their  convex  side, 
so  thB,t  the  psevdopodia  projected  from  the  edge  of  the  shell  find 
jio  hold  in  space  and  leave  the  amoeba  helpless.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  following  curious  fact  is  observed.  Under  the  very 
edge  of  one  o£  the  sides  of  the  protoplasm  gas-babbles  begin  imme*- 
diately  to  form,  which  making'  that  side  lighter,  allow  it  to  be 
raised,  bringing  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  side  of  the  creature 
in  contact  with  the  trlass,  thus  furnishing  its  pseudo  or  false  feet 
means  to  get  hold  of  the  surface  and  thereby  turning  over  its  body- 
to  raise  itself  on  all  its  pseudopodia.  After  this,  the  amceba  pro- 
ceeds to  suck  back  into  itself  the  gas-bubbles  and  begins  to  move.  If 
a  like  drop  of  water  is  placed  on  rhe  lower  extremity  of  the  glass, 
then,  following  the  law  of  gravity  the  amoeba  will  find  themselves 
at  first  at  the  lower  end  of  the  drop  of  water.  Failing  to  find 
there  a  point  of  support,  they  proceed  to  generate  large  bubbles  of 
gas,  when,  becoming  lighter  than  the  water,  they  are  raised  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  drop. 

In  the  wprds  of  Engelman  : — 

"  If  having  reached  the  surface  of  the  glass  they  find  no  more  support  for 
their  feet  than  before,  forthwith  one  sees  the  gas-globules  diminishing  on  one 
mde  and  increasing  in  size  and  namber  on  the  other,  or  both,  until  the  crea- 
tures touch  with  the  edge  of  their  shell  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  are 
enabled  to  turn  over.  No  sooner  is  this  done  than  the  gas-globules  disappear 
and  the  Arcella  begin  crawling.  Detach  them  carefully  by  means  of  a  fine 
needle  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  thus  bring  them  dowa  ottce  more 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  drop  of  water ;  and  forthwith  they  will  repeat  the 
same  process,  varying  its  details  according  to  necessity  and  devising  new 
means  to  reach  their  desired  aim.  Try  as  much  as  you  will  to  place  them  in 
uncomfortable  positions,  and  they  find  means  to  extricate  themselves  from 
them,  each  time,  by  one  device  or  the  other;  and  no  sooner  have  they  succeed- 
ed than  the  gas-bubbles  disappear  !  It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  such 
facts  as  these  230in(  fe  the  presence  of  aome  Vsrcnic  process  in  ihe  pn>iopla>»m.* 

Among  hundreds  of  accusations  against  Asiatic  nations  of  de|^ra* 
ding  superstitions,  based  on  ''crass  ignorance,"  there  exist  no  more 
serious  denunciation  than  that  which  charges  and  convicts  them  of 
pei*sonifying  and  even  deifying  the  chief  organs  of,  and  in,  the 
human  body.  Indeed,  do  not  we  hear  these  **  benighted  fools"  of 
Hindus  speaking  of  the  small-pox  as  a  goddess — ^thus  personifyinfjj^ 
the  microbes  of  the  variolic  virus  ?  Do  we  not  read  about  Tan^W- 
kas,  a  sect  of  mystics,  giving  proper  names  to  nerves,  cells  and 
arteries,  connecting  and  identifying  various  parts  of  the  body  with 
deities,  endowing  functions  and  physiological  processes  with  intelli- 
gence, and  what  not  ?  The  vertebrm,  fibres,  ganglia,  the  cord,  etc,^ 
of  the  spinal  column ;  the  heart,  its  four  chambers,  auricle  and 
i^entricle,  valves  and  the  rest ;  stomach,  liver,  lungs  and  spleen  ; 
everything  has  its  special  deific  name,  is  believed  to  act  consciotcsly 
t*nd  to  act  under  the  potent  will  of  the  Togi,  whose  head  and  heart 
are  the  seats  of  Brahma  and  the  various  parts  of  whose  body  ai-e 
all  the  pleasure  grounds  of  this  or  another  deity  ! 

This  is  indeed  ignorance.  Especially  when  we  think  that  the  said 
organs,  and  the  whole  body  of  man  are  composed  of  cells^  and 
these  cells  are  now  being  recognised  as  individual  organisms  and-— 

•  Uc,  cit.  Pflager's  Archiv.  Bk.  II.  S.  387. 
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quim  sabe-^yriW  ooine  perhaps  to  be  recognised  some  day  as  aft 
independent  rtue  of  thinkers  inhabiting  the  globe,  called  man  !  It 
really  looks  like  it.  For  was  it  not  hitherto  believed  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  assimilation  and  sacking  in  of  food  by  the  intestinal 
canal,  could  bo  explained  by  the  laws  of  diffasion  and  endosmosis  ? 
And  now^  alas,  physiologists  have  come  to  learn  that  the  action  of 
the  intestinal  canal  during  the  act  of  resorbing,  is  not  identical 
with  the  action  of  the  non-living  membrane  in  the  dialysor.  It  is 
now  well  demonstrated  that — 

"thifi  wall  is  covered  with  epithelium  cells,  each  of  which  is  an  organism  |)or 
«,  a  living  being,  and  with  very  complex  functions.  We  know  further,  that 
«ach  a  cell  asaimilates  food — by  means  of  active  contractions  of  its  proto" 
plasmic  body — in  a  manner  as  mysterious  as  that  which  we  notice  in  the 
independent  amoBba  and  animalcules.  We  can  observe  on  the  intestinal 
epithelium  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  how  these  cells  project  shoots — 
|»eitdopo<2i'a3 — out  of  their  contractive,  bare,  protoplasmic  bodies — ^which 
fwudopodisd  or  false  feet,  fish  out  of  tbe  food  drops  of  fat,  suck  them  into 

their  protoplasm  and  send  it  further,  toward  the  lymph-duct The 

lymphatic  cells  issuing  from  the  nests  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  squeezing 
themselves  through  the  epithelion  cells  up  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
absorb  therein  the  drops  of  fat  and  loaded  with  their  prey,  travel  homeward 
to  the  lymphatic  canals.  So  long  as  this  active  work  of  the  cells  remained 
unknown  to  us,  the  fact  that  while  the  globules  of  fat  penetrated  through 
the  w&lls  of  the  intestines  into  lympathic  channels,  the  smallest -of  pigmental 
gnuns  introduced  into  the  intestines  did  not  do  so, — remained  unexplained. 
Bat  to-day  we  know,  that  t;his  faculty  of  selecting  their  special  lood — of 
assimilaiing  the  nsefnl  and  rejecting  the  useless  and  the  harmful — ^is  common 
to  all  the  unioellnlar  organisms."* 

And  the  lecturer  qneries  why,  if  this  diecnmination  in  the 
selection  of  food  exists  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
of  the  ceils,  in  the  formless  and  structureless  protoplasmic  drops, 
—why  it  should  not  exist  also  in  the  epitheKan  cells  of  onr  intesti- 
nal canal.  Indeed,  if  the  Vampyrella  recognises  its  much  beloved 
Spirogyra,  among  hundreds  of  other  plants,  as  shown  above,  why 
should  not  the  epithelian  cell  sense,  choose  and  select  its  favourite 
drop  of  fat  from  a  pigmental  grain  ?  But  we  will  be  told  that 
"sensing,  choosing,  and  selecting"  pertains  only  to  reasoning 
beings,  at  least  to  the  instinct  of  more  structural  animals  than  is 
the  protoplasmic  cell  outside  or  inside  man.  Agreed  ;  but  as  we 
translate  from  the  lecture  of  a  learned  physiologist  and  the  works 
of  other  learned  naturalists,  we  can  only  say,  that  these  learned 
gentlemen  must  know  what  they  are  talking  about ;  though  they 
are  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their  scientific  prose  is  but 
one  degree  removed  from  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  but  rather 
poetical  ''  twaddle*^  of  the  Hindu  Yogis  and  Tantrikas. 

Anvhow,  onr  Professoi*  of  Physiology  falls  foul  of  the  materia- 
listic theories  of  diffusion  and  endosmosis.  Armed  with  the  facts 
of  the  evident  discrimination  and  a  mind  in  the  cells,  he  demon- 
strates by  nnmerons  instances  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  explain 
certain  physiological  processes  by  mechanicnl  theories ;  such  for 
instance  as  the  passing  of  sugar  from  the  liver  (where  it  is 
transformed  into  glucose)  into  tbe  blood.  Physiologists  find  great 
diflBculty  in  explaining  this  process,  and  regard  it  as  an  impossibility 

*  From  the  paper  read  by  the  ProfeMor  of  Physiology  at  the  UniTenity  of  Basel, 

preylonsly  qnoted- 
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to  hring  it  under  the  endomnosic  laws.  In  rU  probability  the  lym* 
phatic  cells  play  jast  as  active  a  part  daring  the  absorption  of  ali- 
mentary sabstances  dissolved  in  water,  as  the  peptics  do,  a  process 
well  demonstrated  by  P.  j^^of  meister  * 

Generally  speaking,  poor  convenient  endosmose  is  dethroned  and 
exiled  from  among  the  active  functionaries  of  the  human  body  as 
a  useless  sinecurist.  It  has  lost  its  voice  in  the  matter  of  glanda 
and  other  agents  of  secretion,  in  the  action  of  which  the  Rame 
epithelian  cells  have  replaced  it.  The  mysterious  faculties  of 
selection,  of  extracting  from  the  blood  one  kind  of  substance  and 
rejecting  another,  of  transforming  the  former  by  means  of  deoom« 
position  and  synthesis, of  directingsome  of  the  products  into  passages 
which  will  throw  them  out  of  the  body  and  redirecting  others  into 
the  lymphatic  and  blood  vessels — such  is  the  work  of  the  cells.  "  It 
is  evident  thai  in  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  at  diffusion 
or  endosmose'',  says  the  Basel  phosiologist.  '^  It  becomes  entirely 
useless  to  try  and  explain  these  phenomena  by  chemical  laws,'* 

But  perhaps  physiology  is  luckier  in  some  other  department  ? 
Failing  in  the  laws  of  alimentation,  it  may  have  found  some  conso* 
lation  for  its  mechanical  theories  in  the  question  of  the  activity  of 
muscles  and  nerves,  which  it  sought  to  explain  hj  electric  liws  ? 
Alas,  save  in  a  few  fishes — in  no  other  living  organisms,  least  of  all 
in  the  human  body,  could  it  find  any  possibility  of  pointing  cat 
electric  currents  as  the  chief  ruling* agency.  Electrobiology  on 
the  lines  of  pure  dynamic  electricity  has  egregiously  failed. 
Ignorant  of  '*  Fohat,"  no  electrical  currents  suffice  to  explain  to  it 
either  muscular  or  nervous  activity  I 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  physiolog^y  of  external  sensa- 
tions. Here  we  are  no  longer  on  terra  incognita,  and  all  suck 
phenomena  have  already  found  purely  physical  explanations.  No 
doubt,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  sight,  the  eye  with  its  optical 
apparatus,  its  camera  obscura.  But  the  fact  of  the  sameness  of  the 
reproduction  of  things  in  the  eye,  according  to  the  same  laws  of 
refraction  as  on  the  plate  of  a  photographic  machine,  is  no  viial 
phenomenon.  The  same  may  be  reproduced  on  a  deAd  eye.  The 
phenomenon  of  life  consists  in  the  evolution  and  development  of  the 
eye  itself.  How  is  this  marvelUous  and  complicated  work  produced  f 
To  this  Physiology  replies,  "  We  do  not  know,''  for,  toward  the 
solution  of  this  great  problem — 

'*  Physiology  haH  not  yet  made  one  single  step.  True,  we  can  foUow  the 
sec[uence  of  the  stages  of  the  deyelopment  and  formation  of  the  eye,  hat  «o^y 
it  IS  so  and  what  is  the  causal  connection,  we  have  absolutely  no  idea.  The 
second  vital  phenomenon  of  the  eye  is  its  accommodating  activity.  And  here 
we  are  again  face  to  face  with  the  functions  of  nerves  and  muscles — our  old 
insolvable  riddles.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  organs  of  sense.  The 
same  also  relates  to  other  departments  of  physiology.  We  had  hoped  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  laws  of  hyorosta- 
tics  or  hydrodynamics.  Of  course  the  blood  moves  in  accordance  with  the 
hydrod^namical  laws ;  but  its  relation  to  them  remain  uitetly  passive.  As  to 
the  active  tunctions  of  the  heart  and  the  musoles  of  ite  vessels,  no  one,  9ofair, 
as  ever  been  able  to  explain  them  by  physical  law 

•  Vnterswkwugen  4her  Reaarptitm  u.  Astimilation  dw  NHhreteJfe  ( A«*iV  f .  EnieH- 
menUUe  Pathologie  and  PharmakologiejBk.  XIX,  1886). 
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1*Iie  underlined  worda  in  the  concluding  portion  of  tlie  able 
Professor^s  lectare  are  worthy  of  an  Occultist.  Indeed^  he  seems 
to  be  repeating  an  aphorism  from  the  *'  Elementary  Instrnctions'^ 
of  the  Esoteric  physiology  of  practical  occultism : — 

"  The  riddle  qf  life^  i»  found  in  the  aciivefunctiona  of  a  living  organiem,  the  real 
perc^tion  ofnohieh  (ictwiiy  we  can  get  only  through  doeervation^  and  not  owing  to 
tmr  exleimaJk  eeneee  ;  by  obserratioDS  on  our  will,  so  far  as  it  penetrates  our 
oonsciousness,  thus  revealing  itself  to  our  inner  s^ise;  Tnerefore,  when 
the  same  phenomenon  acts  only  on  our  external  senses,  we  recognize  it  no 
kmger.  We  see  eyerything  that  takes  place  around  and  near  the  pheno- 
menon of  motion,  but  the  essence  of  that  phenomenon  we  do  not  see  at  all, 
because  we  lack  for  it  a  special  orcan  of  reoeptivity.  We  can  accept  that  eeee 
m  a  mere  hypothetical  way,  and  do  so,  in  fact,  when  we  speak  of  'active  futic* 
tions'.  Thus  does  every  physiologist,  for  he  cannot  go  on  without  such 
bjpothesis ;  and  this  is  a  first  experiment  of  a  ptycliological  explanation  of  all 
Tiuil  phenomena.  ....  And  if  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  that  we  are  unahle 
with  the  help  only  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life, 
what  may  we  expect  from  other  adjuncts  of  phyniology,  from  the  sciences  of 
morphology,  anatomy,  and  histology  P  I  maintain  that  these  can  never  help 
us  to  unriddle  the  problem  of  any  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  life. 
For  after  we  have  succeeded  with  the  help  of  scalpel  and  microscope  in 
dividing  the  organisms  into  tiieir  most  elementary  compounds,  and  reached 
thesissplast  of  eells,  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  greatest  problem  of  all.  The  simplest  monad,  a  microscopical  point  of 
protoplasm*  formless  and  structureless,  exhibits  yet  all  the  esnential  vital 
mnctioos,  alimentation,  growth,  breeding,  motion,  feeling  and  sensuous  per- 
ception, and  even  such  functions  which  replace  '  consciousness'— the  soul  cf 
the  highAr  animals !" 

The  problem — for  maierialisro — is  a  terrible  one,  indeed  !  Shall 
our  celH  and  imfiBitesimal  monsds  in  natare,  do  for  ur  that  which 
the  argnmeats  of  the  greatest  Pantheistic  philosophers  have  hither- 
to failed  to  do  ?  Let  us  hope  so.  And  if  they  do,  then  the* 
••superstitions  and  ignorant*'  jBastem  Yogis,  and  even  their  ex- 
oteric followers,  will  find  themselves  vindicated.  For  we  hear 
from  the  same  physiologist  that : — 

A  lar^e  number  of  poisons  are  prevented  by  the  epithelian  celle  from  pene* 
trating  into  lymphatic  spaces,  though  we  know  that  they  are  easily  decom- 
posed in  the  abdominal  and  intestinal  juices.  More  than  this.  Physiology 
IS  aware  that  by  injecting  these  poisons  directly  into  the  blood,  they  will 
separate  from,  and  reappear  through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  that  in  this 
process  the  lymphatic  oeUs  take  a  most  active  part." 

If  the  reader  tnrns  to  Webster^  s  Dictionary,  he  will  find  therein 
a  curious  explanation  of  the  words  **  lymphatic"  and  "  lymph". 
Etymologists  think  that  the  Latin  word  lympha  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  nymphe,  "  a  nymph  or  inferior  goddess",  they  say.  "  The 
Muses  were  sometimes  called  nymphs  by  the  poets."  Hence 
(according  to  Webster)  all  persons  in  a  state  of  raptnte,  as  seers, 
poets,  madmen,  etc.,  were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs. 

The  Goddess  of  Moisture  (the  Greek  and  Ls,tinnymph  or  lymrh, 
then)  is  fabled  in  India  as  being  bom  from  the  j>ores  of  one  of  rhe 
gods,  whether  the  Ocean  God,  Varnna,  or  a  minor  "  river  god"  is 

*  "  Life  and  activity  are  but  the  two  different  names  for  the  same  idea,  or,  what  is 
itiU  more  correct,  they  are  two  words  with  which  the  men  of  soience  connect  no 
definite  idea  whatever.  Nevertheless,  and  perhaps  jnst  for  that,  they  are  oblif]^ 
to  use  them,  for  they  oontain  the  point  of  contact  between  the  most  diffioalt  pro- 
bl«ms,over  which,  in  fact,  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  materialistic  school  hare  ever 
tripped." 


left  to  the  particnlar  sect  and  fancy  of  the  believers.  Bnt  the  main 
qnestion  ia^  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  are  thus  admittedly 
known  to   have  shared  in  the  same  ^'  saperstitions'^  as  the  Hindas. 
I  his  superstition  is  shown  in  their  maintaining  to  this  day  that 
every  atom  of  matter  in  the  four  (or  five)  Elements  is  an  emanation 
from  an  inferior  god  or  goddess^  himself  or  herself  an  earlier  ema- 
nation from  a  superior  deity;  and,  moreover,  that  each  of  these 
atoms — being   Brabm&,  one  of  whoso  names  is  Anu,  or  atom — no 
sooner  is  it  emanated  than  it  hecmeoa  endowed  with  cwufcion^ness^ 
each  of  its  kind,  and  free-will,  acting  within  the  limits  of  Ihw.  Now, 
he  who  knows  that  the  Jeosmic  trimuii  (trinity)  composed  of  Brahma, 
the  Creator;  Vishnu,  the  Preserver;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  is  a 
most  magnificent  and  scientific  symbol  of   the  material  TJuiverso 
and  its  gradual  evolution;  and  who  finds  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  these  deities  *flu8  the  doctrines  of  Oupta 
Vidya,    or  esoteric  knowledge — knows     also    how   to    correctly 
understand  this  "  superstition."     The  five   fundamental  titles  pf 
Vishnu — added  to  that  of  Anu  (atom,)  common  to  all  the  trimartio 
personages — which  are,  Bhiitalman,  one  with  the  created  or  eman- 
ated materials  of  the  world ;  Pradhanatman^  *'one  with  the  senses**; 
Paramatman,  "  Supreme  Soul",  and  Atmatiy  Kosmip  Soul,  or  the 
Universal  Mind — show  sufficiently  what  the  ancient  Hindus  meant 
by  endowing  with  mind  and  consciousness  every  atom  and  giving 
it  a  distinct  name  of  a  god  or  a  goddess.    Place  their  Pantheoix 
eomposed  of  30  crores,  (or  300  millions)  qf  deities  within  the  macro- 
cosm (the  Univc^rse),  or  inside  the  microcosm  (man),  and  the  number 
will  not  be  fouQd  overrated,  but  the  reverse,  since  they  relate  to  tho 
atoms,  c^Us,  and  molecules  of  everything  living. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  too  poetical  and  abstruse  for  our  generation, 
but  it  seems  decidedly  as  scientific^  if  not  more  so,  than  the  teach- 
ings derived  from  the  latest  discoveries  of  Physiology  and  Natural 
History. 

H.  P.  BUiVATSKY. 

*  BrrahmA  comes  from  the  root  Irihf  to  "  ei^paad,"  to  **  scatter  ;"  Vishnu,  from 
the  root  vis  or  vitth  (phonetically)  "  to  enter  i&to^  "  *'  to  perva()e" — the  imivevsi^ 
of  matter.  As  to  Siva — the  patron,  of  the  Yogis, — the  etjxnology  9I  bis  mane  would 
remain  incomprehensible  to  the  casual  reader. 
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BTBIKING  HOME. 
Chaptbb  I,  My  Father. 

iirVE,  father!    How  weary  yoa  look!"     "Tea,  Ella,  I  feel 

V^  well-nigh  worn  oat.  All  my  hopes  are  now  utterly 
dashed  to  pieces!" 

He  had  returned  from  one  of  his  almost  daily  errands  to  the 
City.  1  led  him  to  the  couch  by  the  window,  where  he  could  look 
on  the  sun-bathed  greenery,  he  loved  so  well,  and  he  sank  down 
on  the  pillows  with  the  heavy,  springless  motion  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion. Watching  him,  as  he  lay  there  before  me,  breathing  so 
laboriously,  that  every  now  and  then,  he  had  to  raise  himself  with 
my  assistance  to  obtain  momentary  relief,  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  came  over  me,  such  as  I  had  never  known  before. 

His  nervous  organization  had  always  shown  so  much  latent 
strength  in  resisting  successfully  the  ever  increasing  weight  of 
overwhelming  care,  that  my  firm  reliance  on  the  wonderful  elasti- 
city of  his  constitution  had  never  deserted  me.  And  now,  the 
deep  lines  on  his  poor  wan  face,  his  contracted  brow,  his  pale  and 
pinched  look,  all  brouglit  me  to  the  verge  of  realizing  an  awful 
impending  danger,  and  sent  an  icy  tremor  through  my  veins* 
How  sadly  he  was  changed,  fi*om  the  joyous,  active,  energetic 
man,  as  1  had  seen  him,  when  only  four  years  ago,  we  had  started 
on  our  wanderings  !  I  let  my  mind  ran  back,  and  all  the  happy  as 
well  as  sad  incidents  rolled  past  before  my  inner  eye. 

My  father  had  called  me  back  from  school,  when  my  education 
was  barely  finished,  but  he  declared  he  could  not  do  any  longer 
without  me.  My  mother  having  died  during  my  infancy,  I  was 
aent  to  Baltimore  at  the  age  of  ten  and  only  saw  my  father  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  when  his  business  engagements  brought  him 
to  the  Eastern  States.  Yet  these  short  and  happy  visits  prevented 
any  feeling  of  estrangement  from  arising,  for  his  warm  loving 
natare  and  excessive  devotion  to  me,  found  expression  at  every 
turn,  in  every  trifle. 

As  he  hud  never  troubled  me  with  his  private  matters,  I  waa 
considerably  surprised,  when  joining  him  at  St.  Paul,  to  find  his 
arrangements  all  in  a  state  of  transition,  not  to  say  confusion. 

Owner  of  a  fairly  remunerative  business,  he  had  always  given 
me  the  impression  of  being  a  prosperous  man,  but  now  I  found 
that  for  some  years  past  his  profits  had  gradually  diminished  to  a 
very  small  sum,  which  evidently  would  even  see  a  lower  ebb,  if 
things  were  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  way.  There  was  no 
mystery  whatever  in  the  matter,  as  he  himself  clearly  explained 
to  me  the  cause. 

All  his  life  he  had  been  fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  of  mecha- 
nical contrivances.  At  first  he  indulged  this  fancy  as  a  means  of 
relaxation  after  business  hours,  soon  to  find  that  it  took  a  greater 
hold  on  him  as  his  knowledge  and  interest  grew  apace  with  his 
experience.  The  turning  point,  however,  was  reached  when  he 
invented  an  electric  lamp,^  which  by  its  simplicity,  durability,  and 
cheapness,  appeared  to  him  destined  to  drive  every  other 
rival  out  of  the  field.  So  completely  we^  he  absorbed  by 
his  inTention   and  its  practical  possibilities,    that  devoting  all 
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his  time  to  the  final  improvement  of  his  pet  scheme,  he 
found  as  a  natural  consequence^  his  business  sink  into  a  state 
of  inanition  and  disorganization.  It  was  a  lucky  chance  that, 
influenced  by  his  own  leanings  and  guided  by  my  advice  he  escaped 
complete  ruin  by  realizing,  before  it  was  too  late,  his  remaining 
stock,  of  goods  a,t  so  fair  a  price,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  enter 
on  his  new  venture  with  a  round  sum  at  his  banker's. 

His  sanguine  temperament  raised  his  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch, 
.and  bis  dreams  of  ^reat  wealth  would  have  been  pitiable  by  their 
overpowering  persistency,  had  greed  alone  been  their  actin? 
motive.  But  all  his  golden  visions  centred  in  the  strongest  and 
most  devoted  love  for  me,  whose  happiness  wiis  going  to  be  secured 
in  every  direction,  by  this  treasure  within  his  easy  gprasp. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  both  had  to  work  steadily  for  the 
attainment  of  the  aim.  Acting  as  his  amanuensis,  although  he 
dignified  me  by  calling  me  his  business  partner,  I  somewhat  diffi* 
dently  entered  upon  my  now  duties,  which  were  not  altogether  so 
easy  or  pleasant  as  a  girl  fresh  from  school  could  have  desired. 
.Kot  only  was  excessive  accuracy  demanded  of  me  in  copying  oat 
letters  and  circulars,  but  writing  under  his  dictation  I  found  my- 
Belf  too  slow  and  unable  to  follow  the  very  rapid  utterances,  whioh 
.his  nervous  temperament  had  turned  into  an  uncontrollable  habit. 
J^eplinfiT  my  own  deficiency  keenly,  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  i9f 
a  type-writing  machine,  at  that  time  a  very  recent  invention ;  aad 
to  my  great  joy  a<«  well  as  to  his  equal  satisfaction,  after  a  ekort 
apprenticeship  I  felt  myself  fully  competent  to  accomplish  my  work- 
AU  preliminary  preparations  for  our  campaign  being  fairly  aettied, 
we  contemplated  a  tour  through  the  country  for  the  object  of 
personally  introducing  the  invention  to  capitalists  at  the  great 
centres  of  population,  and  soon  started  on  our  venturesome  enter- 
prise. 

I  do  not  remember  a  happier  time  than  when  we  set  out  on  <mr 
journey.  We  were  more  like  a  pair  of  lovers  than  father  and 
daughter :  we  were  such  perfect  companions,  who  found  no  plea- 
sure and  interest  apart  from  each  other  and  who  never  di«Mi 
that  such  a  blissful  state  could  be  overshadowed  by  threatemag 
«louds.  '  • 

California,  the  first  stage  of  our  pilgrimage,  appeared  to  us « 
•lovely  paradise ;  so  full  of  nature's  beauty,  so  delioioosly  nov^  in 
aiQst  of  its  features,  so  teeming  with  life  and  enterprise,  so  exhila- 
rating in  its  climate,  which  seemed  to  heighten  inexpressibly  the 
pleasure  of  one's  existence.  In  the  delights  of  interconrsa  with 
kind  and  true  friends,  the  precious  time  slipped  away  lu&heeded, 
until  stern  reality,  knocking  somewhat  loudly  at  the  door  ef  -djOitj, 
bade  us  move  on  in  search  of  success  for  tlw  main  objeot  we  iiad 
in  view. 

Alas  I  that  first  experience  of  disappointment  of  whidi  we  made 
•80  light  at  the  time,  was  fated  to  repeat  itself  month  after  month 
«nd  by  degrees  assumed  the  proportions  of  the  opprMsiire  burden 
"which  now  weighed  so  heavily  on  my  poor  father* 

After  trying  our  fortune  in  vttin  in  all  tbe  largd  citiee  ol  thd 
United  States^  and  being  more  or  less  politely  ehown  the  doer  by 
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all  tie  infiu^itial  men  we  csUed  on,  my  father  made  np  his  mind  to 
go  to  London  as  a  last  cast  of  the  die.  The  rentore  was  pr^cari* 
oos  in  the  highest  degree,  but  seemed  to  him  his  only  remaining 
chance.  We  were  living,  from  hand  to  mouth  on  our  capital,  which 
had  in  spite  of  all  my  economic  endeavours  diminished  so  rapidly  that 
we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  alarming  future^  and  my  father 
fully  realized  the  extent  of  our  critical  situation.  Though  suffering 
from  frequent  attacks  of  despondency  in  which  the  moments  of  self* 
acctisation  were  by  far  the  most  exquisitely  painful  trials  I  had  to 
experience,  his  mind  was  singularly  elastic  and  the  peculiar  buoy- 
ancy  so  characteristic  of  the  inventor,  would  generally  come  to  hia 
relief  in  a  manner  so  marked,  that  for  a  time  he  would  spurn  all 
idea  of  failure,  or  of  ever  reverting  to  a  sober  method  of  business* 

But  even  had  he  not  been  carried  away  by  these  deceptive  hopes,. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  habits  of  unrest  he  had  contracted  during 
'our  nomadic  life,  together  with  a  general  lowering  of  his  vital 
powers,  would  ever  have  stood  in  his  way  of  resuming  any  kind  o£ 
steady  work. 

So  London  was  reached  at  last !  Alas,  its  welcome  to  me  was  dis* 
mal  enough  I  Shnt  up  in  a  small  hotel  in  one  of  the  back  streets  off 
ilie  Strand,  for  we  had  to  husband  our  resources  with  the  utmost 
oare,  in  a  dingy,  heavy  atmosphere,  unable  to  see  more  than  a 
smaU  square  of  leaden  sky,  with  a  disheartening  gloom  prevailing 
werywhere,  and  not  a  mortal  soul  to  speak  to  during  my  fathers  . 
long  visits  to  the  City,  I  felt  so  overcome  by  misery,  that  I  thought 
I  should  die  of  melancholy,  and  of  a  constant  longing  for  the  clear 
skies  and  crisp  air  of  our  Western  towns. 

My  father,  ever  loving  and  considerate,  in  spite  of  his  increasing 
anzioos  preoccupation,  quickly  noticed  my  depression  and  we  soon 
acted  on  the  suggestion  of  a  casual  fellow-traveller,  in  seeking  a 
temporary  home  in  one  of  those  pleasant  suburbs  of  Southern  Lon- 
don, where  business  men  can  still  combine  an  easy  access  to  the 
City  with  an  abode  offering  some  rural  features,  and  a  breath  o£ 
conntnr  air. 

'  The  highroads  radiating  from  London  towards  the  different  points 
of  the  compass  may  be  compared  to  the  main  threads  of  a  spider's 
web.  In  the  widening  wedge-shaped  spaces  they  thus  trace,  a 
certain  rustic  look  lingers  on,  which  has  entirely  disappeared  along 
the  main  arteries  of  traffic ;  and  though  the  ever-active  and  omni* 
Torous  builder  is  indefatigable  in  trying  to  wrest  any  remaining 
charms  from  all  parts  where  easy  communication  with  town  opens 
a  profitable  field  for  speculation,  there  are  still  some  delightful 
spots  to-be  found,  in  which  shady  lanes  alternate  with  fine  estates 
and  luxurious  residences,  where  London  merchants  like  to  fix 
ibeir  enjoyable  homes. 

•  Our  voyage  of  discovery  began  promisingly,  when  about  five 
miles  from  town  we  left  the  highway,  on  seeing  attractive  olnmpe 
M  splendid  old  elms  overshadowing  a  road,  bordered  by  park 
psUngSy  and  evidently  leading  towards  a  district  containing  some 
'properties  of  good  size.  Branching  off  from  the  road*  just  men- 
tioned, a  turning  into  a  shady  lane  led  .us  to  a  newly  erected  row 
of  abont  twelve  small  houses.  Of  l&o  ordinary  aobw^Hbotype^^ey 
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attracted  onr  fancy  by  an  air  of  rusticity  and  brightnera  abont 
them.  An  enterprisinpf  builder  bad  evidently  planned  this  row  to 
blosscm  eventually  into  a  long  street,  that  would  swallow  up  the 
best  part  of  the  adjoining  estate.  Bat  from  some  cause  his  designs 
bad  received  a  decided  check,  and  the  last  house  of  the  ''  tenwce,'' 
as  it  was  grandiloquently  styled,  stood  almost  hidden  under  tJM 
high  red  brick  wall  of  a  kitchen-garden,  that  for  the  present  put- 
a  peremptory  stop  to  all  further  encroachments.  Opposite  to.  tbs* 
terrace,  which  faced  the  south,  an  ordinary  old  oak  fence  and 
some  very  fine  trees  beyond  added  considerably  to  tbe  attractions 
of  the  situation.  We  soon  found  that  lodgings  could  be  had  in  oas 
of  the  houses,  whose  worthy  landlady  completed  onr  favourabler 
impression.  The  reasonable  terms  were  accepted  with  all  the  move 
promptitude  as,  to  our  somewhat  anxious  enquiries  whether  tbe 
nouse  was  free  from  noise,  we  learned  that  the  only  lodger  was 
an  old  gentleman  occupying  the  lower  floor  who  was  "  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse.''  But  what  hastened  our  decision  more  than  any  of  tbev 
several  advantages  offered,  was  the  delightful  outlook  that  greeted 
ns  from  the  window  of  our  future  sitting-room. 

A  glorious  stretch  of  field  and  wood  opened  before  onr  town^^  * 
weary  eyes,  with  an  almost  overpowering  effect.     Simply  to  sii 
there  and  look  for  hours  into  that  enchanted  place,  seemed  to  me, 
after  my  recent  experience,  like  gaining  a  glimpse  of  fairyland. 

Nor  was  the  first  impression  by  any  means  weakened^'  when  fsfwt 
few  belongings  had  been  transferred  to  our  new  abode.  In  erery 
respect  did  we  feel  satisfied  and  exhilarated  by  our  move.  The- 
landlady,  Mrs.  Watkins,  proved  not  only  thoroughly  efficient,  boi 
also  kind  and  sympathetic  to  me,  during  my  many  lonely  hoars. 

•  Bat,  above  all^  the  charm  I  derived  from  gazing  at  the  lovely 
place  opposite  onr  windows,  remained  as  keenly  fresh  as  ever^  and 
when  my  father  returned  home  after  his  long  daily  absences,  we 
never  grew  weary  of  studying  all  tbe  details  of  its  manifold  bean* 
ties  and  peaceful  life. 

'  The  large  grass-field  dotted  with  fine  shade  trees  in  the  part- 
nearest  to  us,  had  been  divided  into  a  paddock,  and  a  meadow-like 
expanse,  which  on  its  further  side  was  bordered  by  an  ornamental 
sheet' of  water.  A  thick  belt  of  tall  timber  separated  this  partreS: 
the  estate  from  the  private  grounds.  Huge  elms  and  heavy  chestnnts 
iiTtermingled  with  the  more  elegant  planes  and  copper  beaches  f^ 
and  there  standing  out  boldly  against  the  light  foliage  of  bmhj' 
limes,  we  noticed  with  the  delightful  sensation  of  meeting  an  oid 
friend,  a  fine  specimen  of  sequoidia,  rearing  its  graceful  dsrlr 
•teei^e  to  a  very  respectable  height,  and  reminding  me  es' 
lovingly  of  my  happy  Califomian  days. 

Rising  gently  beyond,  extended  one  of  those  unrivalled  En^irlidlf 
lawns,  so  fresh  and  velvety,  that  one  felt  almost  inclined  to  beUew 
ki  tbe^asserti^a  of  the  old  college  gardener  «tvOxford,  who  v^imdA 
that  snob  perfection  was  only  reached  ''  because  we  rolls  and. 
mows  'em  for  a  thousand  years. ^-  Through  the  few  openings  of 
the  trees,  we  coalJ  perceive  the  square  red  brick  mansion,  wfaonr 
heavy  bat  not  unpleasing  lines,  of  the  Ctoorgian  style  of  arebiteo* 
tore,  impressed  as  by  its  stateliness  and  soUdity. 
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*  .How  serenely  the  life  oyer  there  rolled  on  before  our  eyes  I  In 
the  paddock,  an  old  horse,  obviously  privileged  by  long  years  of 
fsithfol  services  to  end  its  days  without  further  toil,  wandered 
Iflttly  to  and  fro,  in  search  of  some  choice  tuft  of  >jrass,  in  vivid 
eontraat  to  a  small  pony,  which  scampered  about  in  the  wildest  joy 
as  soon  as  it  was  released  from  the  shafts.  Two  proud  swans^  lording 
it  over  a  tribe  of  Muscovy  ducks,  animated  the  clear  poud^ 
wliHst  the  familiar  whirring  sound  of  the  mowing-machine,  made  as 
gaess  ito  hidden  movements  beyond  the  thick  foliage.  Busy 
gardeners  quietly  at  work  in  various  directions,  showed  that 
incessant  care  an  English  owner  takes  such  honest  pride  in. 
seeing  bestowed  upon  his  property,  and  more  especially  on  a 
Saturday  after  the  general  tidying  and  feWceping  up,  everywhere 
that  trimness  and  neatness  were  visible,  which  uiily  ihe  trained 
Elogiish  gardener  seems  to  possess  the  requisite  patieuce  to  attain. 
•On  one  side  of  the  pond,  we  caught  sight  of  a  lawo-tennis 
ground  and  could  watch  the  graceful  or  euergetic  players  in  their 
cool  costumes,  never  tiring  of  their  pet  game. 

In  June,  we  saw  scythes  at  work  aud  soon  covering  the  fieldp 
with  heavy  swathes  in  regular  rows,  to  be  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  a  picture  of  activity  hardly  equalled  anywhere.  It  was  a 
*'  school  treat''  which  showed  our  wondering  eyes  what  exuberance 
of  Ufe  lies  dormant,  under  the  restricted  movements  of  the  poor, 
imprisoned  children  of  the  London  East-End,  and  how  joyously 
it  gfishes  forth  in  undreamt-of  vigour,  when  the  longed-for  holiday 
at  last  oomes  round.  This  lively  spectacle  reminded  us  vividly 
o£.  &e  mad  delight  of  caged  birds  set  firee,  and  hardly  knowing 
how  best  to  tnjoy  their  never-forgotten  liberty. 

In  stately  contrast,  we  saw  a  few  weeks  later,  a  fashionable 
company  assemble  on  the  lawn  and  soon  in  all  directions  overflow 
the  grounds.  A  charming  effect  was  produced  on  the  eye  by  the. 
gay  colouring  of  ^he  company,  that  moved  in  groups  through  the 
numerous  paths,  or  sat  about  in  couples  in  cozy  nooks,  whilst  the 
Bfcmins  of  distant  music  came  gently  floating  towards  us,  complet- 
lag  the  delightful  fairy- like  scene. 

Our  interest  in  the  place  never  drooped,  our  admiration  never 
fiftgg^  On  the  contrary  we  came  to  look  upon  it  with  a  feeling 
of  part  ownership,  and  during  the  few  happy  intervals  granted  to 
i9y  father  in  the  midst  of  his  ever-increasing  fits  of  despondency, 
he  would  talk  in  his  old  buoyant  way,  how  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  patent  would  enable  him  to  purchase  this  very  place;  how  it 
woom  give  me  station,  friends,  and  all  the  happy  surroundings 
that  life  could  offer  I  Poor,  dear  father  I  All  his  golden  dreams  had 
no  independent  existence,  and  were  now  as  ever,  revolving  in  .a 
sbde  of  which  my  little  insignificant  self  formed  the  dveJ^  active 
eentrel  «. 

And  yet-how  visionary  and  ntterfy  deceptive  all  hjs  expeota^ui 
had  proved  I  For  mouths  I  had  seen  him  the  prey  of  wild  anxiety^, 
alternating  with  periods  of  dreadful  depression,  the  latter  by  far 
Ihe  most  distressing  for  me  to  bear,  as  neither  my  loving  words 
Bor  caresses  had  any  power  to  soothe  away  those  vehement  Bel(*> 
reproaches,  that  weighed  upon  him  like,  a  aursa.? .:  u  . .  . .,  t 
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In  his  loving  way  he  had  tried  lately  to  keep  all  painfal  facts 
from  me,  yet  I  knew  only  too  well  as  I  looked  at  him  lying  before 
me  suffering  and  exhausted,  how  his  agonised  mind  was  now  re* 
duced  to  despair  by  his  last  hope  having  been  crushed  for  ever. 
Though  he  still  i^ithheld  the  awful  truth  from  me,  I  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  misery  and  utter  ruin,  were  staring  jbs 
in  the  face.  Fate,  however,  although  it  was  not  to  be  stayed, 
turned  its  blow  into  another  form,  differing  only  from  the  one  that 
seemed  so  clearly  marked  out^  by  being  in  its  nature  beyond 
expression  more  cruel  and  overwhelming. 

The  next  day,  my  father  whs  too  iu  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Z 
found  him  hi{rhly  feverish  and  m  a  state  of  excessive  mental  de* 
pression,  while  his  breathing  was  so  distressingly  painful,  that  I 
could  hardly  be:ir  to  be  with  him.  Mrs.  Watkins  recommended 
Dr.  Henry,  a  young  physician  of  good  standing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  timely  arrival  and  prescription  of  strong  doses  of  ethei^ 
revived  for  a  time,  my  fast-ebbing  hope.  However,  the  respite 
was  of  short  durati(»n  for,  a  few  hours  later,  paralysis  of  the 
-heart's  action  had  ended  all  my  dear  father's  earthly  troubles* 

(To  be  continued.J 
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Pabt  IV. 

fCMtinued  from  June  1889  "  Theosophist,''  Vol.  X.,  p.  529.) 

I.  rpHE   Nitya-nitya  Vastitvivekam  means  the  knowledge  of 
JL     Brahma  as  eternal  {nitya),  and  that  of  the  world  as  non- 

eternal,  transient  (anitya.) 

II.  The  Ihamntrarthaphala  Bhoga  Viraga  means  the  forsaking 
of  all  desires  either  of  the  worldly  enjoyments,  such  as  the  use  of 
.perfumes,  the  company  of  women,  ac;  or  the  heavenly  enjoy- 
ments with  Apsarasaa  (celestial  nymphs)  wandering  over  the 
heavenly  regions. 

III.  The  Syamadishatha  Sampaiti — the  acquisition  of  si»  kinds 
of  wealth,  viz.,  Syama,  &c.,  consists  of : — 

1.  Syama,  2.  Dama,  8.  Uparati,  4.  TMkaha,  5.  Sraddha,  and 
6.  BamadhanOn 

1.  Syama        means  the  control  over  the  external  senses. 

2.  Dama  ^         „  do.        do.  the  internal    do. 

3.  Uparati         „      being  not  in  the  least  connected  with  his 

own  outward  doings* 
4*    Titihlia         „      having  as  strong  a  desire  to  listen  to 

Vedenta  as  a  hungry  man  has  for  food, 

5.  Sraddha         \^      the  loving  of  the  Guru^  the  Bnler  of  ihe 

Universe,  the>  Vedai^  and  Sha,»^ras. 

6.  Bamadkana    j,  •   to  discuss  and  enquire  into  the  naiere 

of  unseen  things  and  thois  to  arrive  at 
right  conclueions. 

IV.  And  the  Mumuhahattoa  means  to  h»ve  »  desire  t<>  attain 
Uok^ha,  Nirvana. . 
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The  SUhya  qnestioned : — ''  If  Mtmukshaiiha  means  only  having 
MokJuehha^d  •  *  desire  for  Moksha  (Nirvana),  do  all  those 
lor  JfoSJ^  *****  *^**  cherish  this  desire,  which  is  common  to 
everybody,  deserve  to  get  Mokaha  f" 
The  Guru  replied : — '^  Mokshschha — the  desire  for  Moksha—in 
Kite  the  desire  of  a  person  who  anxiously  seeks  the  means  of  escape 
from  the  midst  of  a  burning  house ;  like  the  fear  of  a  person 
travelling  in  a  forest  infested  with  tigers ;  like  the  anxiety  of  a 
person  who  seeks  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  thieves ;  and  like 
the  thoughts  of  a  person  stung  by  an  adder  as  to  how  its  poisonous 
Bting  might  be  rendered  ineffectual.  Surrounded  by  the  wildfire 
of  aansara  (the  wheel  of  births  and  deaths),  travelling  in  the 
forest  of  Moham  (affection),  where  the  tiger — Manas  (mind) — threat* 
ans  him)  captured  by  thieves — AriaJiadwarga,^  stung  by  the  adder 
^^Asa  (desire),  knowing  that  these  mishaps  have  happened  at  the 
«sme  moment ;  then  to  look  sharp,  to  resolve  that  the  reach  of 
Churn  is  the  one  remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  to  find — not  a  money- 
'extorting,  selfish,  but  a  mind-captivating,  causal  Guru ;  to  serve 
liim ;  to  give  up  thre^  Sangams ;  to  get  rid  of  three  kinds  of 
VasanoB  (tendencies,  connections) ;  to  be  fully  resigfued ;  to  serve 
ihe  Guru  infouf^  prescribed  ways ;  to  have  thre^  kinds  of  Bhakti 
(devotion)  already  described;  to  conclude  that  Guru  is  Para  Brahma 
himself ;  and  then  to  listen  to  Vedanta  taught  by  Guru ; — is  what 
may  be  called  Mokshechha.  Therefore,  as  you  have  already  the 
Sadhana  Chaitishtayams  (the  four  kinds  of  qualifications),  I  shall 
first  teach  you  the  direct  means  of  attaining  Moksha,  viz.,  the  Aimor 
natma  Vichara  (the  enquiry  into  what  ta,  and  what  is  not,  Atma). 

1.    Ari$Kadicarga  (6  enemies)  are  :— 
(1.)    Kaina:  Desire. 
(%.)    ErodKa:  EtXe. 
(S.)    Lohhai  Cupidity. 
(4.)    Mohai  Ignoranoe. 
(5.)    Iladai  Arrogsnoe. 
(6.)    diatcharya :  Jealousy. 
(FuZs  the  article  on  "The  IdyUof  the  Whit^  Lotas/'  by  thi  Solar  Sphsax. 
Tfc^osppfcift,  Vol.  Vn,  p.  667). 
JL    ^fhe  three  Scmgam9  (connections)  are : — 

(1).     Vishayoiangam  (Bhagavat  Oita;  11.  6S). 
(3 ).    Karmasangam — {Ihid,  ill.  M)» 
(S).    iltfikuan^am— (Ibtd,  V.  21). 
!•    The  four  ways  of  serring  a  Guru  are  :— - 

(1.)    Local  senrioe  {Stana  SUrusha)  «  G«ardiag  the  house,  garden, 

wealth,  &o.,  of  the  Gurus. 
(2.)    Periojaal  sdryioe  {Anga  8i9ru$ha)  »  fieadering  serrioe  to  the 

Gnru*s  (physical)  body. 
(8.)    Ideal  service  {Bhava  £>uni<^)  s  BelieTing  that  Guru  is  his 

parent,  Gh>d,  Lord,  Ac 
(4.)    Serrioe  gratifying  appetites  (Atma  Sxtnuha)  as  Procuring  grati* 
fyinjf  objects  to  the  Guru  eyen  without  his  request.* 
-4.  ■  The  three  kinds  of  Bhokti  (devotion)  are : — 

(1.)    Boftya  B^o^et  S3  Sztemal  devotion. 

(2.)    windnyaB^aA;ev=  Devotion  with  the  belief  that  then  it  no  other 

thing  than  God. 
(8.)    And  Tekanta  Bhakti  s=  Internal  or  secret  and  silent  devotion. 
(For  IB  ezhftustive  explanation  of  those  terms  by  the  writer,  see  December  188S 
nio90phutt  Vol.  X,  pp.  178, 179). 

•  {Vidk  He  PSslaMrtl  Nageswar  Saatniht'e  Tslagu  SUtaratnan^jamyam  of  188^ 
p.  24,  Chapter  1.40.)  And  also  Gum  CN'to,  ohapter  os  Siirusha. 
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Atma  is  free  from  the  threes  kinds  of  body  (viss.,  Stula,  Sukshma 

and  JTarana)  which  are  herebelow  explained; 

Atma,  is  a  witness  of  the  thret?  states  (vis.,  watchful, 

dreaming,  and  sleeping) ;  is  beyond  the  Pan* 

ehnJcosaa,*  5  sheaths^    (▼'z*)  Annamaya,   Pranamayay    Sfanomaya, 

Vignyanamaya,  and  Anandamaya) ;  is  above  the  24  tatwas* ;  and 

is  formed  of  Sat,*  Chit,  and  Ananda. 

On  the  contrary   Anatma — ^not    Atma^-^iB 
Anatmor-not  Atma.      composed  of  three  bodies ;  three  states ;  Pan* 
chahasaa;  twenty-f oar  taiwaa  ;  unreality ;  igno* 
ranee ;  and  sorrow. 

As  it  is  necessary  to. distinguish  the  two^^^ma  and  Anatma-^ 
attend  to  what  follows  more  carefully. 

Vehatrayaras  (three  bodies)  are  : — ^I.  Stala^ 
II.  iSukahma,  and  III.  Karana. 


Thre§  Bodiei^ 


^'  i  SzpUined  further  on. 


Do. 


do. 


▲Im: 


(1.) 


Annamaya  Kosa  «s  That  which  ii  born  of  the  esMiic«  of  food, 
which  attains  irrowth  hj  that  eisence,  and  which  nltimatelj 
merges  in  the  food-giTing  earth. 
(2.)    Pranamaya  Kosa  =z  That  which  is  composed  of  the  five  principles 

of  life,  and  of  the  five  organs  or  lower  senses. 
(3.)     Manomaya  Ko8a  =  That  which  is  formed  of  the  combination  of 

the  five  knowledge- giving  or  higher  senses. 
(4.)     Vignyanatnaya  Koaa  =  That  which  is  formed  of  the  oombiastiOB 

of  the  iiye  higher  senses  and  Buddhi. 
(5.)     And  Atiandamaya  Kosa  =  That  which  ignores  the  real  oaiare  of 
itself  when  in  love,  merriment,  &o. 
(Fide  Sri  BanVaracharya's  Tatwa  Bod/i,  Queries  82 — 26.    For  a  diiferent  etplana* 
tion,  see  Theosophist,  Vol.  XT,  p.  232.) 

These  Koaaa  will  again  be  treated  farther  on  in  these  notes. 
7or  farther  reference,  see  the  writer's  translation  of  8ri  Sankaraehwya's  Atma 
Bodh,  p.  21,  note  to  verse  15. 
4.    The  twentj-four  tatvHU  (principles)  are  :— 
(1.)     Pritwi :  Element  of  Earth. 
Water. 
Fire. 
Air. 
Ether. 

of   Toach. 
Sight. 
Hearing* 
Taste. 
Smell. 

of    Speech  (Voeal  orgaa.) 
Hand. 
Foot. 
Btcretion. 
Generation. 


n. 


in. 


IV. 


(») 

L<io.) 

rcn.) 

02.) 

(18.) 

(u.) 

'(16.) 
(17.) 
(18.) 
(19.) 
.(20.) 

(31.) 
(3i.) 
(23.) 


Twak :    Sense 
Chekshus  :   „ 
Brotra :       „ 
Jihwa :       ,f 
Aghrana :    „ 

Vak ;    Organ 
Pani  :        „ 
Pada: 
Payu :        „ 
Upaeta :     „ 

Prana: 
Apanai 
Vyana: 
Vdanai 
SamaTMi 


The  fire  prinoiplea  of  LtfSe. 


the  hesitating  quality  of  mind. 
Buddhi  :  the  dete'  mining         do. 
ChiUa  i  the  unsteady  de. 

Ahamkara :  the  arrogating  or  arrogant  ipittliiy  of  m!Mt 


$.    Sol  SB  Eternal*    Ohit  as  Omaitoient,    Ananda  »  BliMf al« 


■  <-\* 


1890.]  VMDAKTHAVARTHIKAU.  iS^ 

I.  The  8tula  Deham  (Gross  Body)  is  composed  of  th^  limbd^ 
sevett  dhatu9,\  six  vikaras*  nin^  openings  or  apertures ;  is  an 
abode  of  insects  and  worms  and  excretory  matter^  as  urine»  &c., 
and  is  formed  out  of  semen. 

,  II.  The  SuhaKma  Deham  (Astral  Body — lAnga  Sarira)  is  made 
of  the  Jive  Onanendriyams  (Knowledge  giving  senses),  the  Jive 
£a/rmendriyams  (the  active  organs),  the^t;6  Vayiia  (life  principles) j 
and  Manas,  and  Buddhi :  altogether  seventeen*  taiwas. 

.  III.  The  Karana  Deham  (Causal  Body)  is  the  primordeal  igno« 
ranee  which  is  the  cause  of,  and  a  prop  to,  the  other  two  Dehams* 

From  these  three  bodies  Atma  is  free :  for  what  typifies  body 
does  not  typify  Atma,  who  is  not  Deha  (body),  but  something  else« 

Avasthatrayams  are : — I.  Jaarai,  II,  Swap* 

Three  States.  ^^  ^^^  Uj    Sushupti. 

'   I.    The  Jamai  state  is  that  in  which  we  can  move  and  work. 

II.  The  Swapna  state  is  that  in  which  the  sleeping  person 
stays  in  Sushumna*  Nodi,  and,  with  the  help  of  Anadir  Vasana, 
by  mere  desire /«e29  the  personal  enjoyments  and  experiences  of 
ill  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  Jagrat  state. 

in.  And  the  Sushupti  state  is  that  which  is  void  of  the  other 
two,  and  in  which,  being  purely  Tamomaya/  and  as  nothing  strikes 
the  mind  then,  one  sleeps  very  soundly. 

These  three  states  are  the  offsprings  of  Avarana^  SaJcti  and 
yihshepvf  Sahti — both  Saktis  being  of  Mayavic  origin.    Jagrat  and 

I.    The  seven  diuUus  are  : — 

(1.)    Tioak  =  S\dn. 

(2.)    Mamsa  =  Flesh. 

(8.)    JUidhira  =  Blood. 

(i.)    finaytt  =  Chyle  (?) 

l^,)    Medae  =  Grey  matter. 

(6.)    lfoi;a=Fat. 

(7.)    Asti-Bone, 
(Vide  Biva  Qxta,  Also  Viveha  CA«da«na9ii— The  Crect  Jewel  of  WiBdaoL  Tniiilated 
into  Bnglish  by  Baba  Mohin  Mohan  Chatterjee,  M.  ▲.,  f.  t,  s.,  Tene  88.) 
8.    The  six  vikarams  (changes)  are  : — 

(1.)    A$ti  =  To  exist. 

(2.)    Jayate  ^  To  be  bom. 

(3.)     Vardhate  =  To  grow. 

(4.)    Parinamate  =  To  ripen. 

(5.)    Apoklcehiyate  =  To  deoay. 

(6.)    Vinasyate.—To  die. 

3.  The  nine  openings  or  apertures  in  the  body  are  :~*2  nostrils,  2  ear-hoIe«|  8 
ocular  cavities,  1  anas,  1  nrethra,  and  1  mouth. 

4.  The  seventeen  tatioaa  are  : — 

6  Knowledge-giving  senses,  marked  11,  see  note  8,  auprtu 

5  Functionary  organs,  marked  III.  do.        do. 

6  Principles  of  Life,  marked  IV.  do.        do. 

1  Mancu  including  ChUta^  explained  in  note  8,  tuptai  and 
1  Buddhi  including  Ahankar(u  do.  do. 

6.  The  Buehiimna  Nadi  is  what  is  called  *  coronal  artery*  by  some,  and 
'  trachea'  by  others.    {Vide  April  1889,  Theosophist,  Vol.  X,  p.  408.  Foot-note  8.) 

6.  Anndiviuana  =  Remembrance  or  tendencies  continuing  from  time  immemo* 
rial. 

7.  Tamomaya  =  Full  of  Tamos,  (darkness  or  ignorance) 

8.  Avarnasakti  is  the  process  of  analysing,  distinguishing  Jiva  (Monad)  from 
Atnut,  and  identifying  it  with  the  three  bodies.  This  arises  through  mist^lika 
illusion.,   (Vide.  Vasudeva  Maiuinain,  Gh.  1.) 

9.  Vikshepa  Sakti  is  the  process  of  synthesising  and  induetirely.  rednoing  .fod 
identifying  everything,  including  Jiva  with  Atma  {£b\d),  - 
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Swapna  come  oat  of  Vikshepa  Sahti  ;  and  Sushvfti^  oat  oiAvarana 
Saktij  which  caases  forgetf ulness  and  accompanies  Vikshepa  Saktu 
Therefore^  inasmuch  as  every  one  of  these  states  is  not  cognisant 
of  the  other  two^  and  Atma  is  cognisant  of  all  the  three  states^  He 
is  said  to  be  a  witness  of  them  all. 


The    five  Kosams'- 
Sheaths* 


The  Panchakosama^  are  :— 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 


Annamaya  : — ^forms  Stula  Sarira  (Gross  Body). 

Tir  \  ' — form  Sukshuma  Sarira  (Linga  Sarira, 

Mmomaya         V  Astral  Body).  ^      ^ 

Vignyanamaya  )  •^' 

Anaridamaya  : — forms  Karana  Sarira  (Caasal  Body). 

Hence^  Atma  is  as  mach  unconnected  with  the  five  koaams  as  He 
is  with  the  three  bodies;  and  He  is  also  beyond  the  twenty-four 
tatwas" 

The  Sishya  asked  the  Guru: — "Are  these  three  states,  three 
bodies,  five  kosams,  and  twenty-four  tatwas,  different  from  one 
another  ?  or,  are  they  one  and  the  same,  in  kind  V^ 

The  Guru  replied  : — "  btula  Sarir  (Gross  Body)  is  Ja^rat  state ; 
Lukshma  Sarir  (Astral  Body)  is  Swapna  state ;  and  Karana 
Sarir  (Causal  Body)  is  Sushv/pti  state.  They  are  also  of  five 
hosaa  and  twenty-four  tatwas.  Jagrat  and  Swapna  are  very 
commonly  experienced.  Such  Jagrat — Stula  Sarir,  is  absent  in 
Swapna  state;  Swapna — Sukshma  Sarir,  is  absent  in  bushupti 
state;  and  Sushupti — Karana  Sarir,  is  absent  in  Turiya^  Samadhi. 
That  very  Turiyam  is  the  state  of  Atma. 

Though  Atma  is  present  in  all  these  three  states,  yet  He  is  quiet 
aloof  from  them  all.  The  presence  of  Atma  is,  in  the  absence  of 
the  above  three  states,  proved  by  the  knowledge  that  I  discussed 
so  and  so,  that  I  concluded  so  and  so  (in  my  dream),  and  that  I 

1.  Explained  ali-oady  in  note  7,  supra.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
extract  from  the  **  Secret  Doctrine/*  Vol.  I,  p.  157,  throws  more  lij^ht. 

**  We  ^ive  below  in  a  tabalar  form  the  olasaifioations  adopted  by  the  Buddhist 
and  Vedantic  teachers  of  the  principles  of  man : — 


No. 

Classification  in  Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Yedantio  classification. 

Classification 

in  Taraka  Raja 

Yog. 

1 

8 

4 

6 

6 
7 

SthnlaBarira       

Pranat      

The  Vehicle  of  PranaJ 

KamaBupa          

((a).  Volitions    and 
Mind  ...4             feelings,  <!bc.  ... 

(^(b).  Vignyanam 

Spiritnal  Soul  II 

Atma          ,        

Annamaya  Kosa* 
1  Pranamaya  Kosa 

-  Manomaya  Kosa 

V  igny anamay a  Kosa     . . . 
Anandamaya  Kosa 
Atma         

fSthuIapadhi.§ 

-Sokshmopadhi. 

Karannpadhi. 
Atma." 

2.     Turiya  is  the  ne-plus-ultra  state. 
Twriya  Samadhi  is  the  highest  stage  of  Samadhi  in  which  self  sinks  away  and  the 
All  alone  prevails,  and  where  one  enjoys  the  supreme  bliss  of  Atma, 

*  Kosa  is  "sheath,"  literally,  the  sheath  of  eyery  principle. 

t  "  Life." 

X  The  astral  body  or  Linga  Sarira. 

§  Sthula  Upadhi  or  basis  of  the  principle* 

U  Buddhi."  ^ 
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had  a  very  sound  sleep.  This  knowledge  testifies  to  tlie  continued 
existenoe  and  presence  of  Atma  in  all  the  three  states.  Again, 
such  knowledge  as  this  is  not  in  Turiya.  Therefore  Atma  being 
of  Turiya  form,  is  a  witness  of  everything.  Thus  I)eha  is  unreal, 
unconscious,  and  sorrowful ;  while  Atma  is  Sat,  Chit,  and  Ananda, 
8ince  these  three  bodies  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes 
absent,  and  ever  absent  in  Turiya  state^  the  Body  may  be  said  to 
be  different  from  Atma,  As  He  exists  in  these  three  Dehas,  and 
also  in  their  absence,  He  may  be  said  to  be  Sat  rupi  (having 
the  form  of  Sat).  The  Body  being  composed  of  Jive  elements,  like 
wall,  vessel,  Ac,  is  lifeless  and  unconscious ;  whereas  Atma,  by 
mere  vicinity  vivifies  and  moves  the  lifeless  things,  knows  every- 
thing, and  has  an  endless  cognizance ;  and  hence  He  is  Ghit-rupi 
(of  the  form  of  Chit).  Again  the  body  is  Anatma,  unfit,  disgusting, 
miserable,  and,  being  bom  of  Sansara,  sorrowful;  while  AtTna 
has  all  happiness,  does  not  desire  any  other  kind  of  happiness,  is 
above  the  happiness  of  sound  sleep,  and  enjoys  the  highest  bliss ; 
and  hence  He  is  Ananda  Swarwpi  (formed  of  Ananda) . 

The  Sishya  said  : — "  I  listened  very  attentively  to  your  teaching 
of  AtTfia  and  Anatina.  I  have  one  doubt.  The  Stula  Sarir  is 
visible  to  the  eyes.  The  Karana  Sarir,  being  born  of  Agnyana, 
is,  like  sleep,  invisible.  But  which  is  the  Sukshma  Sarir  ?  what  is 
ite  nature  ?  and  where  is  it  V 

The  Guru  replied  : — "  Though  many  know  the  Sukshma  Sarir, 
they  cannot  explain  it.  It  has  two  names  : — (a)  Sukshma  Sarir 
and  (b)  Linga  barir. 

This  Linga  Sarir  experiences  happiness  and  misery.  It  alone 
attains  the  five*  kinds  of  Moksha — 1.  Salo* 
Linga  Sarira.  kya,  2.  Samipya,  3.  Sarupya,  4.  Sayujya, 

and  5.  Sarshtitwa,  So  long  as  this  Linga 
Sarir  IB  extant,  so  long  Agnyana—the  Karana  Sarir — is  indestruc- 
tible. The  very  destruction  of  Linga  Sarir  is  the  attainment  of 
Videhakivahjam.  Being  full  of  Agnyanam,  it  is  more  secret  than 
common  secrecy.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Linga  Sarir  of  seventeen 
tatwQS  the  whole  world  exists.  With  Chitta  and  Ahankara  the 
tattoos  in  Linga  Sarir  become  nineteen,  which  I  shall  explain  to  you. 
This  vpry  Hn/ga  Sarir  some  Agamists^  represent  as  composed  of 
36  tatwas ;  some  Agamantists,  as  of  96 ;  Sankhya  Yogis,  as  of  24 ; 
Vedantists,  as  of  17  ;  Yogasastrees,  as  of  6  ;  Raja  Yogees,  as  of 
Manas ;  and  Gnyanees  regard  everything  as  unreal  and  false. 

This  is  the  way  to  Gnyanam.  The  authority  for  this  is  Vedantam. 
Consequently  I  shall  follow  it,  and  I  shall  now  state  the  names  of 

1.     The  fire  kinds  of  MoJcsha  are  : — 

•*  (1.)    SaloJcya  (reaching  the  Unknown  and  ever  seeing  It), 
(2.)    Bamipya  (approaching  the  Unknown), 
(3.)    Sarupya  (aaauming  the  form  of  the  Unknown). 
(4.)     Sayujya  (asBimilating  pneself  with  the  Unknown). 
(5.)    Barahtitwa  (attaining  and  enjoying  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Unknown)*    [There  is  only  a   shade  of    difference    between 
4&5]."  (December  1888,  Theosophist,  Vol.  X,  p.  177). 

t.  AgamistSj  Ac.  These  are  the  followers  of. different  sohools  of  philosophy* 
To  explain  their  doctrines  in  detaU  and. to  enumerate  their  different  tatwaa 
(principles)  here  is  r«ther  ont  of  place,  and  therefore  omitted. 
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the  several  Ini/riyamSy  of  their  presiding   deities,  and  of  their 
objects.    Pay  attention :— 


Nwne  of  h^dryam^ 

Its  presiding 
deity. 

Its  object. 

Of  wb»i  GfMa  U  it* 

So. 

Vh 

8c. 

3d. 

IHl  (Bides). 

Sabda. 

Aka$ 

Not  Atma. 

Fay«. 

Bparsa, 

Vayvk 

N.    A. 

Bwrya, 

Bupa, 

TejoM     .'. 

N.    A. 

4.  JihtMnMyom. 

Varuna. 

RasancL, 

Jala      .\ 

N.    A. 

5.  QhrofMmdriyam* 

Oundha. 

Prithwi .-. 

N.    A. 

e.  Vmgvndriywm, 

Agnu 

Vaehana, 

Aka$      .'. 

N.    A, 

Indra 

Danam. 

Vayu     /. 

N.    A. 

8.  PadMidrfyaifi. 

OufncMd* 

TejoB     .-. 

IT.    A. 

Urutyu. 

Visarjcnui. 

Jala       .% 

N.    A. 

Brahma, 

Ananda. 

Frithwi .-. 

N.    A. 

11.  The  group  of  five 

elements  with  Fayu,  whioh  remaining  in  proper  pUu^es, 

receives,  dixeste,  and  disiribiiteB  food  for  the  growth  of  the  bodj  and  aaftiiita» 

ita  life  M  the  presiding  deity,  is  not  Atma. 

It.  Jfeno*. 

Ohtmdra, 

Sankalpa. 

iUkos-presiding 
Pancha  Bhvta 

Quna 

.-.  N.  A. 

18.  BudSKx. 

Brahatpati, 

yiaehaya. 

Vayn      do. 

.-.  N.  A. 

14.  Ckytta. 

Ohiwta, 

Jala       do. 

.-.  N.  A. 

16.  Ahankara. 

Rmdra 

Prithwi  do. 

/.  N.  A. 

16.  De/Hk 

All  the  aboye. 

All  the  aboTe. 

All  the  above  .'.K.  A. 

This  kind  of  Ling  Sarira  being  composed  of  Bhutas  (elements)  is 
dependent  and  ignorant.  As  men  move  from  place  to  place  by 
the  help  of  the  snn,  so  by  the  vicinity  of  Atma  the  Indnycu  gain 
power  to  work.    They  are  all  formed  of  elements^  are  of  one  kind^ 

1.  Jndriyam  is  a  generic  name  for  sonses  and  organs — the  former  known  as 
QnanendriyM  (knowledge-giving  senses)  and  the  latter  known  as  Karmendriyas 
(organs  of  action.) 

2.  GtMMPsLiterally  means  quality  only.  Here  need  for  the  qnaEty  or  function 
of  each  of  the  five  elements. 

8,    1.    (a)s=:the  sense  of  Hearing,  (&)=the  presiding  deity  of  Bides,  (c)ss8onnd. 
2.     (a)=z=the  sense  of  Tonoh  (b)=of  Air,  (c)=Touch. 

8.  (o)=of  Light,  (b)=8uny  (c)=rorm,  (d)=Bffolgence. 

4.    (a)ssthe  sense  of  Taste,  (&)=the  god  who  presides  over  Water,  (c)= 
Taste,  (d)«Water. 

6.  (a)=5the  sense  of  Smell,  (&)=the  twin  ofFsprings  of  the  Son,  and  physi- 

eians  of  the  Gods,  (e)=Sm6ll,  (d)s=£arth. 
e.    (a)=3=the  organ  of  Speech,  (b)=::the  God  of  Fire,  (e)=8peeoh. 

7.  (a)=:the  organ  of  Hand,  (&>=s:the  Bnler  of  Gods,  (c)=Giving. 

8«    (a>=the  organ  of  Walking,  (6)=tlte  brother  of  Indra,  the  God  of  tfa» 
Bast,  (c)=Moving ;  Going. 

9.  (o)=The  organ  of  Excretion,  (6)==the  God  of  Death,  (c)=:Exoreting. 

10.    (a}=:The  organ  cf  G^eration,  (b)=:the  first  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  who 

creates,  (c)=Blis8. 
12.    (a)  Bee  note  sti^,  (6)=Moon— — *— ,(c)=Intending;  Intention, 


13. 
14. 

15. 
IS. 


(a) 
(a) 


(d)  Panchabhuta — 5  elements. 
Bo.       (b)=:the  Gum  of  the  Gods,  (c>=Determination. 
po.       (&)=the  Ego ;  Embodied  Spirit,  (Explained  further  elsewhere*) 

(c)s=Thinking. 
Do.     (ft)asthe  God  of  ])eetraetioB,  (c)siAffeation. 
Body. 
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and  possess  the  qualities  oi  Adhy€Umika;^  Adhilhouttka*  and 
Adhidivika^  Therefore  they  are  not  independent;  and  conse- 
quently ec^s  cannot  see  and  eyes  cannot  hear.  Similarly  every- 
<Hie  of  the  Indriyas  is  inter-dependent  and  cannot  discharge  the 
other's  duty.  On  the  other  hand  Atma  knows  everything,  and  is 
present  both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  all  other  things. 
Hence  rejecting  everything  that  is  not  Atma,  and  identifying 
himself  with  such  knowledge  acquired  by  Buddhi^  and  understand- 
ing himself  with  the  help  of  that  knowledge,  the  Ghiyanee  is  self- 
shining  with  Gnyana/m  which  expels  Agnyanam  with  which  Karana 
Sarira  disappears.  Like  a  tree  whose  roots  are  cut  asunder  and 
which  therefore  gradually  dries  up  and  decays,  the  Stula  and 
Sukshma  Sariras  passing  through  the  Prarabdhic  course  at  last 
die  and  decay  for  ever.  This  teaching  or  explanation  of  Sarira 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  Linga  Sarir" 

The  Sishya  again  said  : — '*  The  aforesaid  and  the  present  ways 
tally  well  with  each  other.  By  your  explanation  of  Atma  and 
Anaima  I  came  to  understand  that  I  am  not  the  Sarira^,  Indriya^, 
&c.,  but  I  am  one  who  is  separate  from  them  all,  and  who 
represents  that  knowledge  itself.  Ere  now  I  thought  I  was  Sariras, 
&o.y  but  now  I  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  separation  and 
distinction.  If  I  be  Atm^a,  why  should  I  still  be  Sarira  ?  Must  not 
the  latter  vanish  ?  Understanding  your  explanation,  I  think  I  now 
know  Atma  and  Anatma.  Is  there  anything  more  secret  7  I 
believe  there  is." 

The  Guru  rejoined : — "  Having  now  taught  you  the  nature  of 
Atma  and  Anatma,  I  shall  further  explain  to  you  that  you  who  a^e 
Atma  are  Brahm  Himself. 

Three  kinds  of  sins  Those  that  practise  Gfnyanam  generally 
Trhioh  Qnyanees  commit.       commit  three  kinds  of  sins,  viz,:— - 

1.  Arthaprabiiddhatwa: — While  a  person  is  listening  to  Vedan-' 
iam  he  feels  that  he  is  Brahma.  On  all  other  occasions  he  ignores 
that  fact.  For  instance,  a  Brahmin  dreams  that  he  is  a  Chendala 
(ontcaste.  Pariah),  at  once  gets  up,  does  his  daily  duties,  and  thus 
assures  himself  tha,t  he  is  not  a,  Uhendala  but  Brahmin.  Again, 
after  such  assurance,  by  the  influence  of  his  last  dream,  he  thinks 
that  he  19  a  Chendala.  Thus  he  becomes  a  sinner.  Similarly,  he 
who  believes  himself  to  be  Brahma,  then  mistakes  himself  for 
Sariras,  Indriyas^  Ac,  and,  then  by  the  instructions  of  his  Guru, 
realizes  that  he  is  separate  from  them  all  and  that  he  is  Brahma, 
and  who  again  wrongly  believes  that  he  is  Sariras,  Indriya^,  Ac, 
is  the  greatest  sinner.     This  sin  is  called  Arthaprabuddahatwa. 

1.  2.  8.    These  are  the  three  kinds  of  miseries : — 

(1.)    Adhyatmika :— These  are  the  diseases  that  pertain  always  to  the  body, 

as  fever,  oonsomption,  Ac 
(2*)    Adhiboutika :— These  axe  the  miseries  caused   bj  men,  beasts,  birds, 

worms,  &c. ;  and 
(8.)    Adhidiv%ka.—Tho»e  are  the  miseries  arising  from  the  inanimate  bodies  (in 

brief,  nnezpeoted  aocidents) ;  snoh  as  san  Btrok<>s,  fall  of  snow, 

thunderbolt,  rain,  wind,  the  fall  of  a  tower,  &o.   Theosophist,  Vol. 

VIII,  p.  169.  See  also  Vasudeva  Mananam,  Ch.  I,  and  Mr.  Palaparti 

Hageswara  Sastmla's  Teloffu  SitaramanjaDayam  (of  1885,)  Ch. 

I.  8.  pp.  6,6).  ,       . 
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2.  Arudhapatitya': — Being  well  experienced  in  Onya/nam,  know- 
ing that  he  is  not  an  agent  or  doer^  remaining  unconcerned  and 
indifferent^  then  after  a  time  determining  that  what  he  does  is 
tapas,  having  no  rules  nor  exceptions^  being  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  Atvia ;  and  then  after  a  time  to  love  Va/mas  and  Ashramcuij  to 
assume  agency,  to  become  concerned  in  everything,  to  believe 
that  the  world  is  real,  and  to  observe  the  rules  and  exceptions, — 
this  is  the  sin  called  Arudhapatityam,  You  may  ask  me  why  this 
should  be  construed  as  a  sin,  while  one,  falling,  after  the  attainment 
of  Gnyananiy  back  into  one's  original  condition,  acquires  only 
Agnyanam.  The  reason  why  is  clear  from  the  following  analogy. 
A  man  living  near  the  sacred  river  Ganges,  always  bathes  in  a 
well.  But  being  instructed  by  the  sages,  he  for  a  time  bathes  in  the 
Ganges,  and  then  again  reverts  to  his  former  practice  of  bathing 
in  the  well.  This  not  only  deprives  him  of  all  the  benefits  he  had 
acquired  by  having  bathed  in  the  holy  river,  but  further  subjects 
him  to  the  sin  of  disobeying  the  sages'  instructions.  Similarly  the 
sin  of  one  who  was  once  bathing  in  Gnyanic  river  but  now  in 
Karmic  or  ritualistic  well,  will  never  be  absolved. 

8.  And  Vdchavivehatwa : — Knowing  definitely  the  essential 
meaning  of  Vedanta,  whose  essence  is  Faratatwa,  but  not  having 
enough  of  experience  to  teach  the  world  at  large,  and  thus  deceiv- 
ing the  world  and  amazing  the  greedy  listeners  and  thus  robbing 
them  of  money.  You  may  naturally  ask  me  why  this  man  who 
may  have  no  Gnyanam,  should  thereby  acquire  sin.  I  tell  you 
that  he  is  as  sinful  as  a  Brahmin  who  ever  teaches  the  Brahminical 
virtues  but  ever  perpetrates  a  butcher^s  cruelties.  This  is  the  sin 
called  Vachavivekatwa. 

Without  being  affected  by  the  aforesaid  three  kinds  of  sins,  and 
like  copper  converted  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  the  alchemist's 
fluid,  a  person  well  instructed  by  his  Guru  ever  remains  forgetful 
of  his  body  and  becomes  Brahma.  One  may  ask  '  How  can  the 
said  three  sins  affect  any  person,  if  mere  listening  to  a  Guru's  teach- 
ing can  be  rewarded  with  the  state  of  Brahma  V  The  answer  is 
quite  clear :  On  the  aforesaid  analogy,  as  the  gold  made  by  the 
rapacious  alchemists  turns  to  copper  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  fire, 
so  also  the  Gnyanam  infused  by  the  false  Guru  leaves  the  disciple 
in  a  worse  plight  than  before  immediately  after  the  Guru  goes 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  like  the  gold  made  out  of  copper  by  the 
expert  alchemist,  the  pupil — Gnyanee,  favoured  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  unselfish  and  worthy  master,  really  becomes  a  Brahma 
and  conquers  self. 

Hence,  for  the  acquisition  of  Gnyanam,  a  man  must  have  purity 
of  mind,  solitude,  and  no  motive  or  desire.    Else  he  will  have : — 

ITiree  evils  arising  from  1.  Samsyaya,  2.  Asambkavana,  8.  Vipari' 
impure  mind,  tahhavOMa. 

1 .  Samsyaya  : — ^Possessing  Body  senses,  &c.,  I  am  the  agent  or 
doer  of  all  actions.  If  I  had  no  agency,  I  should  have  no  actions. 
Atmu  is  a  non-agent.  It  is  I  that  do.  Whatever  the  Sastras  njay 
Bay  I  have  no  experience  that  I  am  Atma.  Hence  I  doubt  th{)bt  I 
am  Atma,    Thus  bare  reliance  upon  experience  without  an  iot 


iot^of 
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faith  is  detrimental  to  spiritaal  adyancement.    This  is  the  nature 
of  Sameyaya. 

2.  Asambhavana  : — Atuia  is  the  personification  of  Gnyana-^ 
knowing.  But  Chittam  knows.  Therefore  Chittam  is  Atma.  Again 
AiiiM  is  the  embodiment  of  unworldliness  and  bliss.  There  is  no 
world  in,  nor  a  greater  bliss  than,  sleep.  Therefore  sleep  is  Atma. 
Lastly,  when  Mind  exists  there  is  •everything,  and  in  its  absence, 
nothing.  Therefore  Mind  is  Atma. "  This  sort  of  reasoning  is  what 
is  called  Asambhavana. 

3.  And  Viparitabhavana  .—When  there  is  no  life  there  is 
nothing.  Nor  can  we  see  anything.  Even  in  sleep  though  there 
is  nothing  else,  yet  there  is  life.  Therefore  Life  is  Atma.  Again, 
when  we  have  this  body  we  know  every<thing  ;  and  when  it  dies, 
we  can  know  nothing.  Therefore  the  body  is  Atma.  Thus  to 
know  on  some  authority  that  bare  body  deprived  of  every  other 
thing  than  corporeality  is  Atma  who  has  no  PanchakosaTns  nor  any 
diseases  is  Viparitabhavana. 

To  give  up  the  above,  1.  Samsyaya,  2.  Asambhavana,  and  8. 

Viparitabhavana ;  with  the  help  of  Manas 

How  to  overcome  the    which  assimilates  and  reconciles  the  Guru's 

S^^va^m.  **  t«^c^i°g  ^itl^  Sastras  and  experience,  to 
drive  ofiE  doubt — Sam^aya  ;  with  Nidhi- 
dhyasana  to  expel  Asambhavana  ;  and  with  ISamadhi  to  vanquish 
Viparitabhavana  ;  is  the  sure  way  to  acquire  Gnyana.  However, 
for  all  these,  the  concentration  of  Chitta  is  necessary. 

B.  P.  Nabasimmiah,  f.  t.  s. 
(To  be  continued.) 


LORD  GIFFOBD'8  WILL. 

LORD  GifFord,  a  keen  Scotch  lawyer,  who  was  subsequently 
elevated  to  the  Bench,  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  fur 
the  handsome  endowments  that  he  has  made  to  found  Lectureships 
of  "Natural  Theology'*  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  St, 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  His  Will  made  in  1885  runs  as 
follows : — 

"I  give  my  soul  to  God,  in  Whom  and  with  Whom  it  always 
was,  to  be  in  Him,  and  with  Him,  for  ever  in  closer  and  more 
conscious  union." 
After  making  ample  provision  for  his  heirs,  it  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  Being  of  opinion  that  if  there  be  a  'residue'  (from  my  estate) 
I  atn  bound  to  employ  it,  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men,  and  having: 
considered  how  I  may  best  do  so,  I  direct  the  residue  to  be  dis|.>osed 
of  as  follows : — I  having  been  for  many  years  deeply  and  firmly 
convinced,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  Being, 
Nature,  and  Attributes  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  All,  of  the  First  and 
the  Only  Cause,  that  is  the  one  and  only  Substance  and  Being,  and 
the  true  and  felt  knowledge  (not  mere  nominal  knowledge)  o£ 
the  relations  of  man  and  of  the  universe  to  him,  and  the  true 
foundations  of  all  ethics  or  morals,  being,  I  say,  convinced  that  this 
knowledge  when  really  felt  and  acted  on,  is  the  means  of  man's 
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highest  well-beings  and  the  secarity  of  his  upward  progress^  I 
have  resolved,  from  the  residue  of  my  estate  as  aforesaid,  to  insti- 
tute and  found,  in  connection,  if  possible  with  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities Lectureships  or  classes  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
the  said  subjects,  and  for  the  teaching  and  diffusion  of  sound  yiewa 
regarding  them,  among  the  whole  population  of  Scotland/' 

Eighty  thousand  pounds  are  next  set  apart  to  make  provision  for 
four  different  Lectureships  in  connection  with  the  four  Universitids 
named  above,  for  "  promoting,  advancing,  teaching,  and  diffusing 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term/' 

With  commendable  foresight  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the 
*'  lecturers  appointed  shall  be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  emit  or  subscribe  any 
declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any  kind :  they 
may  be  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  or  of  no  denomination  iU« 
all  (and  many  earnest  and  high-minded  men  prefer  to  belong 
to  no  ecclesiastical  denomination) ;  they  may  be  of  any  religion^  or 
they  may  be  so-called  sceptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  '  patrons'  (ot  the  Lectureships)  will  use  dili- 
gence to  secure  that  they  be  able,  reverent  men*  true  thinkers, 
sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth." 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  Lecturers  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  fifth  clause  as  follows  :— 

"  I  wish  the  Lecturers  to  treat  their  subjects  as  a  strictly  natu- 
ral science,  the  greatt^st  of  all  possible  sciences,  indeed  in  one  sense 
the  only  science  that  of  Infinite  Being,  without  reference  to  or 
reliance  upon  any  supposed  special  exceptional  or  so*calIed  mira- 
culous revelation.  I  wish  it  considered  just  as  astronomy  or 
chemistry  is.  I  have  intentionally  indicated  in  describing  the 
subject  of  the  Lecture8,the  general  aspects  which  personally  I  would 
expect  the  lecturers  to  bear,  but  the  Lectures  shall  be  under  no 
restraint  whatsoever  in  their  treatment  of  their  theme;  for  example 
they  may  freely  discuss  (and  it  will  be  well  to  do  so)  all  questions 
about  man's  conceptions  of  God,  or  the  Infinite,  their  origin,  nature 
and  truth,  whether  he  can  have  such  conceptions,  whether  God  is 
under  any  or  what  limitations,  and  so  on,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  but  good  can  result  from  free  discussion." 

All  the  four  universities  willingly  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  endowments  and  in  1888  the  University  of  Glasgow  appointed 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  the  first  Gifford  Lecturer.  No  better  selec- 
tion could  have  been  made,  and  the  first  series  of  lectures  deliiicered 
by  this  learned  Orientalist  form  a  most  useful  and  instructive 
instalment  towards  the  study  of  Natural  Religion.^ 

From  the  rather  scanty  information  that  the  Professor  has  been 
able  to  gather  regarding  the  life  of  Lord  Gifford,  it  appears 
that  "  he  was  a  keen,  hardworking,  and  judicious  man,  engrossed 
by  his  professional  work,  yet  with  a  yearning  for  quietness,  for 
some  hours  of  idleness  that  should  allow  him  to  meditate  on  the 
great  problems  of  life.  *  *  *  The  first  thin|;  that  he  used  to 
do  (on  Saturdays)  when  he  was  in  full  practice  as  a  lawyer*^ 

«  See  «  Nataral  Beligioo,"  by  ^az  MfUler  (the  Gifford  Lectures,  1888.)  Loos* 
man  and  Go. 
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was  to  lock  the  door  of  his  library  and  to  devote  himself  to 
his  own  favourite  authors^  never  looking  at  a  professional  book  or 
paper  till  it  was  necessary  to  begin  work  on  Monday.  He  had  a 
separate  set  of  books  altogether  in  his  bedroom^  and  was  devoted 
to  Plato  as  well  as  to  Spinoza^  and  read  philosophy  both  ancient 
and  modern^  in  all  directions  as  well  as  poetry  and  the  best  current 
literature  of  the  day.** 

"  During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  when  confined  to  his 
sick  room  by  creeping  paralysis  his  mind  always  active,  bright 
and  serene^  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  and  he  made  no  secret  to  his  own  relatives  of  his  having 
been  led  by  the  studies  to  surrender  some  of  the  opinions  which 
they  and  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  as  essential. 
to  Christianity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deliberately  rejected 
all  miracles,  whether  as  a  Judge  on  account  of  want  of  evidence, 
or  as  a  Christian,  because  they  seemed  to  him  in  open  conflict  with 
the  exalted  spirit  of  Christ's  own  teachings." 

Lord  GrEEord  was  always  known  to  be  ready  to  help  in 
all  useful  and  charitable  works.  The  large  fortune  that  he  pos- 
sessed had  been  accumulated  by  hardwork,  self-denial  and  his 
^eat  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  the  way  in  which  he  set  apart 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  wealth  for  spreading  correct  ideas  about 
religion  amongst  his  countrymen  and  indirectly  amongst  the  educa- 
tor classes  of  all  nations,  shows  that  he  was  a  true  and  practical 
Theosophist.  His  definition  of  Natural  Religion  which  he  calls 
•*  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Infinite,  the  All,  the  first  and  only 
cause,  the  One  and  the  Sole  Substance,  the  Sole  Being,  the  Sole 
Beaiity  and  the  Sole  Existence,  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  men  and  the  whole 
universe  bear  to  him,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  aod  foundation  of 
ethics  and  morals  and  of  all  obligations  or  duties  thence  arising"  is 
Theosophic. 

This  Will  is  a  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  and  it  goes  to  shew 
that  in  all  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  inquire  systematically 
into  the  true  basis  of  religion  and  morality,  laying  aside  ortho- 
doxy and  unreasonable  dogmas.  The  four  lectureships  if  properly 
carried  out  according  tothetrue  wishes  of  the  Founder  thereof,  would 
prove  a  powerful  help  to  Theosophy  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  years 
to  come  some  learned  Theosophist  may  be  elected  a  Gifford 
Lecturer. 

Eighty  thousand  pounds  would  in  Indian  currency  amount  to 
about  1 2  lacs  of  rupees,  and  it  is  a  pifcy  that  so  large  a  sum  has 
been  distributed  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities only  which  are  again  the  seat  of  Christian  Orthodoxy. 
Wo  do  not  know  what  the  three  other  Universities  have  done  in 
regard  to  these  endowments.  Some  friends  from  Scotland  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  information  on  this  point.  The  clause  in  the 
Will  as  regards  the  qualification  of  the  lecturers  seems  to  have  been 
purposely  inserted  that  the  '  patrons'  of  the  endowment  may  not 
by  means  of  Jesuitical  interpretations  turn  the  lectureships  into 
mere  laudations  of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity.    No  doubt  many  a 

9^ 
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pioufi  Christian  mnst  have  called  this  large  hearted  donor  an  atheist^ 
and  6uch  men  will  derive  very  little  benefit  from  the  lectures  which 
However  will  work  a  powerful  inflaenca  in  removing  many  a  mis- 
conception about  religious  matters. 

Every  Theosophist  will  agree  with  Lord  GiSord  when  he  says  tha^ 
the  '^  Knowledge  of  God^  the  Infinite^  the  All^  when  reafly  felt  and 
acted  on,  is  the  means  of  man's  highest  well-being,  and  the  security 
of  his  upward  progress/' 

N.  D.  K. 


80RCEBT  IN  SCIENCE. 
[It  is,  of  oourse,  impracticable  for  the  TheoaophiBt  to  open  its  pages  to  dis* 
cussions  of  all  questions  which  affect  mankind :  its  less  ambitious  scheme  is 
to  confine  itseli  to  the  few  important  topics  embraced  within  the  original 
project  of  its  founders.  Among  these  is  occultism  in  all  its  branches,  inchid- 
ing  theoretical  and  practical  magic,  black  aud  white.  Thus,  while  as  a 
general  qmestion  of  numanitarianism  or  social  science,  Vivisection  would* 
along  witn  Vaccination,  Socialism  and  scores  of  other  cognate  subjects,  be 
left  to  magazines  of  a  different  character  for  discussion,  it  and  all  these  come 
within  our  lines  when  they  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their  relations 
with  psychical  science.  The  essay  of  our  lamented  coUeague,  the  late  Ik*. 
AnnaXmgsford,  now  reproduced  as  our  indignant  protest  against  the  brutal 
savagery  of  the  Hyderabad  Chloroform  Commission,  was  written  by  her  in 
the  year  1882,  and  has  been  recently  sent  us  by  Mrs.  E.  Knowles,  that  ten- 
der-hearted Providence  of  the  tortured  brute.  The  masculine  and  clairvoyant 
intellect  of  the  essayist  has  scarcely  ever  been  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  it  is  in  this  paper;  in  which  she  tears  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the 
butcher  scientist,  and  proves  the  hellish  parentage  of  modern  Vivisectioji. 
The  torture-bench  and  pincers  of  our  vivisector  are  but  the  proof  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  human  life,  mind  and  spirit.  Were  he  not  a  gross 
materialist,  he  would  substitute  for  the  apparatus  of  his  underground  labo- 
ratory the  gentle,  painless  and  divine  methods  of  soul-sight  and  psychometry, 
for  studying  the  problems  of  vitality,  consciousness  and  soul.  So  i&r  back 
as  1844, 1  saw  Andrew  Jackson  Davis — ^then  a  lad  himself — sitting  in  a 
second-stoiy  room  in  Pokeepsie,  and  from  a  loo.k  of  a  sick  roan's  hair  held  in 
bis  hand,  giving  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  its  cause  and  remedy. 
For  this  wonderful  in-looking  vision  which,  when  fully  developed,  can  pene- 
trate into  the  innermost  ganglionic  centres  of  the  human  body — and  see  ii 
suffused  with  the  light  of  the  spirit  so  as  to  appear  like  a  palace  of  ruby, 
silver,  sapphire  and  onyx,  these  iCnighted  and  decorated  torturers  of  Science 
would  have  us  permit  them  to  use — but  why  should  these  horrors  be  written 
out  by  two  pens  P  Bead.— H.  S.  O.] 

BELIEVERS  in  the  conclusions  of  the  exponents  of  physical 
science  are  apt  to  bring  against  the  students  of  Spiritual 
Science  the  charge  of  reviving  the  old  tricks  and  evil  doings  of 
sorcery.  Some  persons  who  make  this  allegation  believe  that  sor- 
cery^ whether  ancient  or  modern^  never  had^  nor  can  have>  any 
other  basis  than  mere  imposture  and  ignorant  credulity;  others 
believe  or  suspect  that  it  represents  a  real  art  of  an  unlawful  and 
abominable  character.  I  propose  to  shew  that  sorcery  has  indeed 
been  revived  in  modem  times  to  a  considerable  extent^  but  that 
its  revival  has  taken  place^  not  in  the  domain  of  Spiritual  Soieoic6j 
but  in  that  of  physical  science  itself. 

A  further  object  of  my  address  is  to  suggest  to  those  who,  l&B 
myself^  hold  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  Spiritual  knowledge, 
the  Unity  of  Substance^  and  who  think  it  incumlbeut  on  them  to 
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give  the  knowledge  of  that  doctrine  practical  expression  in  nni-* 
Tersal  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  sentient  beings  that  it  is  high 
time  for  them  to  enter  the  lists  actively  against  the  worst  manifes* 
tation  of  Materialism  and  Atheism  the  world  has  yet  seen^  and  to 
declare  their  recognition  of  the  simple  and  obvious  moral  issue 
of  faith  in  a  good  God,  namely — ^the  duty  of  Love  for  all  incarna- 
tionB  of  the  Divine  Substance,  and  horror  and  reprehension  of 
cruelty  as  such,  whatever  plea  may  be  advanced  for  its  practice. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  stronger  evidence  of  the  banef  ulness 
ef  the  influence  exerted  by  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  day,  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  the  apathy  and  uncertainty  of  the  pub* 
lie  generally  in  regard  to  the  practice  known  as  Vivisection.  To 
the  vitalised  minority  of  persons,  the  spectacle  thus  afforded  is  as 
amazing  as  it  is  deplorable.  That  any  human  being,  claiming  to 
be  civilised,  should,  through  indifference  or  doubt,  hesitate  to  con«« 
demn  an  organised  system  of  torture,  on  whatever  plea  instituted, 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  surprising.  But  when  all  the  aggravating 
circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account — especially  the  innocence 
and  helplessness  of  the  victims — the  prevalent  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  becomes  explicable  only  as  the  result  of  some  pioral 
epidemic. 

'  Prom  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  the  utilitarian  and  the  moral, 
this  question  has  already  been  amply  discussed,  and  with  these  iti 
is  not  now  my  purpose  to  deal.  There  is  a  third  aspect  of  it,  espe* 
ciaUy  interesting  to  the  student  of  psychological  and  occult 
science,  and  one  which,  for  want  of  a  more  precise  definition,  may 
"be  described  as  the  Spiritualistic.  Persons  to  whom  the  chronicles 
of  the  modem  vivisector's  laboratory  and  the  records  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  sorcery  are  alike  familiar,  must  doubtless  have 
noted  the  family  resemblance  between  the  two,  and  will  need  only 
to  be  reminded  that  the  practice  whose  ethics  are  now  so  promi- 
nently canvassed  in  medical  conclaves,  and  on  popular  platforms, 
represents  no  new  feature  in  the  world's  history,  but  is  in  every 
detail  a  resuscitation  of  the  old  and  hideous  caltus  of  the  Black 
Art,  whose  ghost  was  deemed  to  be  for  ever  laid. 

The   science  of  medicine,  placed  originally   under  the  direct 

?»tronage  of  the  Gods,  whether  Egyptian,  Oriental,  Grecian,  or 
eutonic,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  Christian  Church, 
was  among  all  nations  in  the  days  of  faith  associated  with  the 
priestly  office.  The  relation  between  soundness  of  soul  and  sound- 
ness of  body  was  then  held  to  be  of  the  closest,  and  the  health- 
^ying  man,  the  therapeut,  was  one  who  cured  the  body  by  means 
of  knowledge.  Divine  alike  in  its  source  and  in  its  method.  In 
JBgypt,  where  the  order  of  the  Theraputae  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin,  healing  was  from  the  earliest  times  connected  with  religion, 
mad  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  the  exclusive  and  regularly  exercised  profession  of  the  priest- 
jhiood,  the  first  hospital  of  which  we  have  any  record  being  within 
the  consecrated  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  the  sick  being  placed 
«uader  the  immediate  care  of  its  ministrants. 

More  than  one  deity  was  associated  with  medical  and  tberapeutia 
•oience.  According  to  Diodorus  (lib.  i.)  the  Egyptians  held  thenii^ 
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Belves  indebted  for  their  proficiency  in  these  respects  to  Isis.  Strsbo 
speaks  of  the  methodical  treatment  of  disease  in  the  Temple  of 
Serapis^  and  Galen  makes  similar  observations  with  regard  to  a 
temple  at  Memphis,  called  Hephesstium.  As  is  well  known,  the 
name  Paean,  the  Healer,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  designations 
of  Apollo,  in  his  capacity  of  Sun-god,  This  title,  and  the  fanction 
it  implies,  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  in  the  Odes 
of  Pindar,  and  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and  all  the 
later  poets  and  historians,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Ovid  attributes 
to  Apollo  the  declaration : — "  Medicine  is  my  invention ;  throngh- 
out  the  world  I  am  honoured  as  the  Healer,  and  the  power  of  the 
herbs  is  subject  to  me/' 

^sculapius,  the  reputed  son  of  Apollo,  gave  his  name  to  medi- 
cal science ;  and  his  temples,  the  principal  of  which  were  at  Tit- 
ana  in  Sicily,  at  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  and  at  Pergamus  in 
Asia  Minor,  were  recognised  schools  of  medicine,  to  whose  hiero- 
phants  belonged  the  doubled  function  of  priest  and  physician. 
These  medical  temples  were  always  built  in  localities  noted  for 
healthiness,  and  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  mineral  springs,  that  at 
Epidaurus,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  being  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea,  its  site  having  been  determined  doubtless 
rather  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  than 
by  the  tradition  that  Epidaurus  was  the  birthplace  of  ^sculapius 
himself. 

The  course  of  treatment  adopted  comprised  hydropathy^  sham- 
pooino'>  dieting,  magnetism,  fumigations,  gymnastics,  and  herbal 
remedies^  internally  and  externally  administered,  these  remedies 
being  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  prayers,  music,  and  songs 
called  v6fioi-  In  the  hospitals  of  Pergamus  and  Epidaurus  the  use 
of  wine  was  forbidden,  and  fasting  was  frequently  enjoined.  It 
was  also  held  indispensable  that  the  professors  of  so  divine  an  art 
as  that  of  medicine  should  be  persons  of  profound  piety  and 
learning,  of  sound  moral  and  spiritual  integrity,  and  therefore 
of  blameless  lives.  It  was,  as  Ennemoser  observes  in  his  "  History 
of  Magic,''  deemed  necessary  that  the  aspirant  after  medio«[ 
honours  should  be  ''  a  priest-physician.  Through  his  own  health, 
especially  of  the  soul,  he  is  truly  capable,  as  soon  as  he  himself  is 
pure  and  learned,  to  help  the  sick.  But  first  he  must  make  whole 
the  inner  man,  the  soul,  for  without  inward  health  no  bodily  cure 
can  be  radicaL  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  a  true 
physician  to  be  a  priest," 

This  was  also  the  idea  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Churches,  whose  physicians  always  belonged  to  the  sacred  order. 
Many  of  the  primitive  Christian  religious  communities  were  schools 
of  medicine ;  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  not  only  in  the  priestly, 
but  in  the  medical  capacity,  was  held  to  be  a  special  function  of 
the  clergy.  The  custom  still  survives  under  a  modified  form  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  "  religious"  of  both  sexes  are  employed 
in  hospitals  as  nurses  and  dressers,  the  higher  duties  of  the  callisg 
having  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  laity^-often  too  justly 
designated  the  '\profane." 
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Sncb,  imiyersall  J,  was  the  early  character  of  medical  science,  and 
such  the  position  of  its  professors.  "  Priest^'  and  *'  Healer"  were 
religious  titles,  belonging  of  right  only  to  initiates  in  Divinity. 
For  the  initiate  only  could  practise  the  true  magic,  which,  origi- 
nally, was  neither  more  nor  l^ss  than  the  science  of  religion  or  the 
Mysteries,  that  Divine  knowledge,  won  by  reverent  and  loving 
study  of  Nature,  which  made  the  Magian  free  of  her  secrets  and 
gave  him  his  distinctive  power. 

Side  by  side  with  this  true  magic,  sanctioned  by  the  Gods, 
taught  by  the  Church,  hallowed  by  prayer,  there  grew  up,  like 
the  poisonous  weed  in  the  cornfield,  the  unholy  art  of  the  black 
magician  or  sorcerer,  whose  endeavour  was  to  rival,  by  the  aid  of 
sub-human  or  "  inf emal^'  means,  the  results  obtained  legitimately 
by  the  adept  in  white  or  celestial  magic. 

And,  as  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  attain  the  grace  and  power 
necessary  to  perform  Divine  works  or  '^  miracles,'^  the  true  Magian 
cultivated  purity  in  act  and  thought,  denying  the  appetites,  and 
abounding  in  love  and  prayer ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
achieve  success  in  witchcraft,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  all  the 
opposite  practices.  The  sorcerer  was  distinguished  by  obscene 
actions,  malevolence,  and  renunciation  of  all  human  sentiments  and 
hopes  of  Heaven.  His  only  virtues — if  virtues  they  can  be  called— 
were  hardihood  and  perseverance.  No  deed  was  foul  enough,  no 
cruelty  atrocious  enough,  to  deter  him.  As  the  supremacy  of  the 
Magian  was  obtained  at*the  price  of  self-sacrifice  and  unwearying 
love  and  labour  for  others,  so  the  sorcerer,  reversing  the  means  to 
suit  the  opposite  end,  sacrificed  others  to  himself,  and  cultivated 
a  spirit  of  indiscriminate  malignity.  For  the  patient  and  reverent 
study  by  means  of  which  the  Magian  sought  to  win  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  the  sorcerer  substituted  violence,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest 
from  her  by  force  the  treasures  she  gives  only  to  love.  In  order  to 
attract  and  bind  to  his  service  the  powers  he  invoked,  he  offered  in 
secluded  places  living  oblations  of  victims  the  most  innocent  he 
could  procure,  putting  them  to  deaths  of  hideous  torture  in  the 
belief  that  the  results  obtained  would  be  favourable  to  his  wishes  in 
proportion  to  the  inhumanity  and  monstrosity  of  the  means  employ- 
ed* Thus,  as  Ennemoser  observes,  *^  the  sorcerer's  inverted  nature 
itself,  abused  the  innocent  animal  world  with  horrible  ingenuity, 
and  trod  every  human  feeling  under  foot.  Endeavouring  by  force 
to  obtain  benefits  from  hell,  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  terrible 
of  infernal  devices.  For,  where  men  know  not  God,  or  having 
known,  have  turned  away  from  Him  to  wickedness,  they  are  wont 
to  address  themselves  in  worship  to  the  kingdom  of  hell,  and  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.'' 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  part  enacted  by  the  vivisector  of  to-day. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  practitioner  of  black  magic,  the  characteristic  cul- 
tas  of  which  has  been  described  by  a  well-known  writer  ou  occult 
subjects  as  that  of  vicarious  death.  '^  To  sacrifice  others  to  one- 
selt,  to  kill  others  in  order  to  get  life, — this  was  the  great  principle 
of  sorcery."  (Eliphas  Levi.)  The  witches  of  Thessaly  practised 
horrible  cruelties;  some,  like  Canidia,  of  whom  Horace  speaks^ 
Isttried  infants  aliye^  leaving  their  heads  above  ground^  so  that  they 
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died  of  hunger  ;  others  cat  them  into  pieces  and  mixed  their  flesh 
and  blood  with  the  juice  of  belladonna^  black  poppies^  and  herbs, 
in  order  to  compose  ointments  deemed  to  have  special  properties. 
The  well-known  history  of  Gilles  de  Laval^  Seigneur  oi  Betas  and 
Marshal  of  Brittany  in  the  fifteenth  century^  may  serve  as  an  illas* 
tration  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  secret  by  professors  of  sor« 
eery.  This  man,  distiugoished  for  the  military  services  he  rendered 
to  Charles  VII^  and  occupying  an  honoured  and  brilliant  position 
in  the  society  of  the  day  (as  also  do  most  of  our  modem  sorcerers), 
was  yet;  like  the  latter^  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  practices  con- 
eeivable.  More  than  200  children  of  tender  years  died  in  torture 
at  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  and  his  accomplices,  who^  on  the  faith 
of  the  doctrines  of  sorcery^  believed  that  the  universal  agent  of 
life  could^  by  certain  processes  conducted  under  approved  condi'* 
tionS;  be  instantaneously  fixed  and  coagulated  in  the  pellicula  of 
healthy  blood.  This  pellicuie^  immediately  after  transfusion,  was 
collected  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  diverse  fermentations,  and 
mingled  with  salt,  sulphur,  mercury  and  other  elements.^  (Eliphas 
Levi.) 

An  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  modem  vivisector  in  motive,  in 
method,  and  in  character,  is  presented  by  the  portrait  thus  preserv* 
ed  to  us  of  the  mediaeval  devil-conjurer.  In  it  we  recognise  the 
delusion,  whose  enunciation  in  medical  language  is  so  unhappily 
familiar  to  us,  that  by  means  of  vicarious  sacrifices,  divinations  in 
living  bodies,  and  rites  consisting  of  torture  scientifically  inflicted 
and  prolonged,  the  secrets  of  life  and  of  power  over  nature  are 
obtainable.  But  the  spiritual  malady  which  rages  in  the  soul 
of  the  man  who  can  be  guilty  of  the  deeds  of  the  vivisector,  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  render  him  incapable  of  acquiring  the  highest 
and  best  knowledge.  Like  the  sorcerer,  he  finds  it  easier  to  pro- 
pagate and  multiply  disease  than  to  discover  the  secret  of  health. 
Seeking  for  the  germs  of  life  he  invents  only  new  methods  of 
death,  and  pays  with  his  soul  the  price  of  these  poor  gains.  Like 
the  sorcerer,  he  misunderstands  alike  the  terms  and  the  method 
of  knowledge,  and  voluntarily  sacrifices  his  humanity  in  order  to 
acquire  the  eminence  of  a  fiend.  But  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  points  of  resemblance  between  the  sorcerer  and  the 
vivisector,  as  contrasted  with  the  Magian,  is  in  the  distinctive 
and  exclusive  solicitude  for  the  mere  body  manifested  by  the  two 
former.  To  secure  advantages  of  a  physical  and  material  nature 
merely,  to  discover  some  effectual  method  of  self-preservation  in 
the  flesh,  to  increase  its  pleasures,  to  assuage  its  self-induced 
diseases,  to  minister  to  its  sensual  comforts,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  vicarious  pain  and  misery  to  innocent  men  and  animals, 
these  are  the  objects,  exclusively ,  of  the  mere  sorcerer,--<yf  the 
mere  vivisector.  His  aims  are  bounded  by  the  earthly  and  the 
sensual ;  he  neither  cares  nor  seeks  for  any  knowledge  oncon* 
nected  with  these.    But  the  aspiration  of  the  Magian,  the  adept 

*  Kote.— These  formnle,  preioribed  by  the  anoienfc  ■oienoe  of  alohamv,  haiwn 
referenee«  of  oonrae,  to  tratha  of  which  the  terms  used  are  symbols  only.  But  tho 
Boroerer,  not  being  ao  initiate,  understood  these  tonus  in  their  ordinacy  aense,  snd 
.aoted  Mcordinclyi 
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IB  briie  magio,  id  entirely  towards  the  i^egioti  of  the  Divine. 
He  seeks  primarily  health  for  the  soal^  knowing  that  health 
for  the  body  will  follow ;  therefore  he  works  throngh  and  by 
laeans  of  the  sonl,  and  his  art  is  truly  sympathetic^  magnetic^ 
and  radical.  He  holds  that  the  soul  is  the  true  person^  that 
her  interests  are  paramount^  and  that  no  knowledge  of  value 
to  man  can  be  bought  by  the  vicarious  tears  and  pain  of  any  crea* 
tore  soever.  He  remembers^  above  all  things^  that  man  is  the  son 
of  Ood^  and  if  for  a  moment  the  interests  of  Knowledge  and  of 
liove  should  seem  to  be  at  variance^  he  will  say  with  equal  courage 
and  wisdom  :  '^  I  would  rather  that  I  and  my  beloved  should  sufPer 
and  die  in  the  body^  than  that  to  buy  relief  or  life  for  it  our  souls 
should  be  smitten  with  disease  and  death  .^'  For  the  Magian  is 
priest  and  king  as  well  as  physician ;  but  the  sorcerer,  whose 
miserable  crafty  divorced  fipm  religion^  deals  only  with  the  lower 
luttore^  that  is^  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  clings  with  passionate 
despair  to  the  flesh,  and,  by  the  very  character  of  his  pursuits, 
teakes  himself  incapable  of  real  science.  For,  to  be  an  adept  in 
this,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  pure  of  heart,  clear  of  conscience, 
and  just  in  action.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  aim  be  noble,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  means  should  be  noble  likewise.  A  Divine  in- 
tention presupposes  a  Divine  method.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  man 
to  enrich  himself  by  theft,  or  to  free  himself  by  murder,  so  also  is 
it  forbidden  him  to  acquire  knowledge  by  unlawful  means, — ^to 
fight  even  the  battles  of  humanity  with  the  weapons  of  hell.  It  is 
impossible  to  serve  humanity  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  alone 
constitutes  humanity — ^justice  and  its  eternal  principles.  When- 
ever the  world  has  followed  the  axioms  of  the  vivisector,  whenever 
it  has  put  sword  and  flame  and  rack  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
truth  or  of  progress,  it  has  but  reaped  a  harvest  of  lies,  and  start* 
ed  an  epidemic  of  madness  and  delusion.  All  the  triumphs  of 
civilisation  have  been  gained  by  civilised  methods  :  it  is  the  Divine 
law  that  so  it  should  be,  and  whoever  affirms  the  contrary  is  either 
an  imbecile  or  a  hypocrite.  The  vivisector's  plea  that  he  sins  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  a  mind 
incapable  of  reason,  or  wilfully  concealing  its  true  object  with  a  lie. 
That,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  explanation  is  the  correct 
one,  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  nature  of  the  operations  per- 
formed, and  by  not  a  few  incautious  admissions  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  school  itself.  To  multiply  pamphlets,  '^  observations,'^  and 
"  scientific"  discussions,  to  gain  notoriety  among  followers  of 
the  cnltus,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of  such  a  "  method" 
or  the  chronicler  of  such  a  series  of  experiments,  and  thereby  to 
earn  wealth  and  position,  these  constitute  the  ambitions  of  the 
average  vivisector.  And,  if  he  go  beyond  these,  if  some  vague 
hope  of  a  '^  great  discovery"  delude  and  blind  his  moral  nature  as 
it  did  that  of  the  miserable  Seigneur  de  Retz,  we  must,  in  such 
case^  relegate  him  to  the  category  of  madmen,  who,  for  the  poor 
gains  of  the  body,  are  willing  to  assassinate  the  soul.  Madness 
finch  as  this  was  rife  in  those  mediflBval  times  which  we  are  wont  to 
npeak  of  as  the  ^'  dark  ages,"  and  the  following  examples,  selected  for 
the  striking  resemblance  they  present  to  the  "  scientific"  crimes  of 
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the  nineteenth  century^  may^  with  the  instances  already,  given, 
suffice  as  specimens  of  the  abominations  which  the  delusions  of  sor- 
cery are  able  to  suggest. 

"  The  Taigheirm  was  an  infernal  magical  sacrifice  of  cats^  pre- 
valent until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which  the 
origin  lies  in  the  remotest  times.  The  rites  of  the  Taigheirm  were 
indispensable  to  the  worship  or  incantation  of  the  subterranean 
or  diabolic  gods.  The  midnight  hour,  between  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, was  the  authentic  time  for  these  horrible  practices ;  and  the 
sacrifice  was  continued  four  whole  days  and  nights.  After  the 
cats  had  been  put  into  magico-sympathetic  (surexcited)  condition 
by  a  variety  of  tortures,  one  of  them  was  put  alive  upon  a  spit, 
and,  amid  terrific  howlings,  roasted  before  a  slow  fire.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  howls  of  one  agonized  creature  ceased  in  death, 
another  was  put  on  the  spit — for  a  minute  of  interval  must  not 
take  place  if  the  operators  would  control  hell — and  this  sacrifice 
was  continued  for  four  entire  days  and  nights.  When  the  Tai- 
gheirm was  complete,  the  operators  demanded  of  the  demons  the 
reward  of  their  offering,  which  reward  consisted  of  various  things, 
Buch  as  riches,  knowledge,  fame,  the  gift  of  second  sight,  &c.^^ 
Horat^a  "  Beuteroacopy"  and  Ennemoaer'a  "  Hiatory  of  Magic/'* 

Let  the  following  extracts  from  publications  circulated  among 
the  vivisectors  of  to-day  be  compared  with  the  foregoing,  and  the 
reader  will  himself  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  exactness  of  tlie 
parallel  between  the  black  art  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 

"  Dr.  Legg's  experiments  on  cats  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
included  a  great  variety  of  tortures.  Among  others,  their  stomachs 
were  opened,  while  the  cats  were  pinned  alive  on  a  table,  their 
livers  were  pricked  with  needles,  the  stomachs  were  then  sewn  up, 
and  the  cats  left  in  that  condition  until  death  ensued  from  prolapse 
of  the  bowels  ;  some  of  the  animals  surviving  the  torture  as  long 
as  twenty-six  days." — SL  Bartholomew  Hoapital  Reporta. 

"  Burns  were  produced  by  sponging  the  chests  and  bellies  of  dogs 
with  turpentine  five  or  ten  times  in  quick  succession,  setting  fire 
to  it  each  time ;  and  scalds,  by  pouring  over  the  dogs  eight  ounces 
of  boiling  water  nine  times  in  quick  succession.  All  the  dogs  died, 
either  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  latest,  after  five  days,'' — Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  1869. 

"  Delaroche  and  Berger  baked  hundreds  of  animals  to  death  in 
ovens,  the  heat  being  gradually  increased  until  death  ensued. 
Claude  Bernard  invented  a  furnace  for  roasting  or  baking  animals 
to  death,  the  details  and  diagram  of  which  apparatus  are  given  in 
his  ^Lessons  on  Animal  Heat.'  Magendie  has  also  shewn  by 
numerous  experiments  that  dogs  perish  at  the  end  of  about  eighteen 
minutes  in  a  furnace  heated  to  120^  (centigrade),  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  minutes  in  one  heated  to  90** ;  or  in  one  at  80'  at  the 
end  of  thirty  minutes." — Beclard*a  *^  Treatise  on  Phyaiology/*  and 

Gavarret'a  ^^  Animal  Heat" 

.  . .-  .         .  ■      —       .         _ 

*  Among  the  practioes  of  Japanese  sorcerers  in  the  present  oentnr7,  the  foUoviag 
is  cited  in  the  book  "  Fu-so  Mimi  Bakuro": — "  A  dog  is  buried  alire,  the  head  on\r 
being  left  above  ground,  and  food  is  then  pat  almost  within  his  reach,  thus  exposing 
it  to  tho  cruel  fate  of  Tantalus.  When  in  the  greatest  agony  and  near  death,  it4 
head  is  chopped  oS  and  put  in  a  box.' 
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''Professor  Haiite^a»a  )iaa  reeeutihr  investigated  the  effects 
of  pain  on  the  respiratory  organs.    The  beat  methods  for  tii» 
production  of  pain  he  finds  to  consist  in  planting  nails,  sharp 
and  numerons,  through  the  feet  of  an  anicaal  in  snoh  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  creature  almost  motionless,  because  in  every 
moyement  it  would  feel  its   torment  more  acutely.      To  pro^ 
dace  still  more  intense  pain,  it  was  found  useful  to  employ 
injuries  followed  by  inflammation.    An  ingenious  machine^  con-^ 
structed  expressly    for  the  purpose,  enabled   the  Profesaoir  to 
grip  any  part  of  an  animal  with  pincers  with  iron  te^h^  and  to 
crush  or  tear  or  lacerate  the  victim  so  as  to  produce  pain  in  every 
possible  way.    One  little  gainea«pig  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
endured  such  frightful  tortures  that  it  fell  into  oonvulaions,  and 
no  observations  could  b^  made  on  it.    In  a  second  series  of 
experiments,  twenty-eight  animals  were  sacrificed,  some  of  them 
ta^en  from  nursing  their  young,  exposed  to  torture  for  an  hour  or 
two,  then  allowed  tp  rest  an  hour,  and  then  replaced  on  the 
machine  to  be  crusihed  or  torn  for  periods  varying  from  twp  to  six 
hours.    Tables  are  appended  by  the  Professor  in  which  the  cases 
of 'great  pain' are  di^^tinguished  from  those  of  'excessive  pain/ 
the  victims  of  the  last  being  '  larded  with  nails  in  ev^ery  part  of 
the  body/    All  these    experiments  were  performed  with  much 
natience  and  delight."-^'*  Of  the  Action  of  Pc^in/^  ^c,  fcy  Prof. 
Uantegae^a,  qf  MUai^,  1830. 

The  two  following  experiments  are  cited  from  Baron  i<rnst  von 
Weber's  ^'  Torture-  chamber  of  Science,"  and  also  from  the  Couvrier 
de  Lycnj  June  8th,  1880. 

■'The  body  of  a  pregnant  bitch  at  the  point  of  delivery  was  cut 
open  to  observe  whether  in  her  dying  and  mutilated  condition  she 
would  not  attempt  to  caress  and  lick  her  little  ones." 

"  The  forehead  of  a  dog  was  pierced  in  two  places  with  a  large 
gimlet,  and  a  red-hot  iron  introduced  through  the  wounds.    He 
was  then  thrown  into  a  river,  to  observe  whether  in  that  state  he 
would  be  able  to  swim." 
Professor  Golte,  of  Strasburg,  writes : 

''  A  very  lively  young  dog  whioh  had  learnt  to  shake  hands  with 
both  fore-paws,  had  the  left  side  of  the  brain  extracted  through  two 
holes  on  the  1st  December,  1875.  This  operation  caused  lame- 
ness in  the  right  paw.  On  being  asked  for  the  left  paw,  the  dog 
immediately  laid  it  in  my  hand.  I  now  demand  the  right,  but  the 
creature  only  looks  at  me  sorrowfully,  for  he  cannot  move  it.  On 
my  oontinning  to  press  for  it,  the  dog  crosses  the  left  paw  over^ 
and  offers  it  to  me  on  the  right  side,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  not 
being  Me  to  give  the  right.  On  the  13th  January,  1876,  a  second 
portion  of  the  brain  was  destroyed ;  on  February  15th,  a  third; 
and  on  March  6th,  a  fourth,  this  last  operation  causing  death." 
M.  Brachet  writes: 

"  I  inspirad  a  dog  with  a  great  aversion  for  me,  tormenting  him 
snd  inflioting  on  hm  some  pain  or  other  as  often  as  I  saw  him. 
When  this  &eling  was  carried  to  its  height,  so  that  the  animal 
baoaine  fimooa  everytiaus  h^  saw  and  heard  me,  I  put  out  his 
eyes.    I  could  then  appear  before  him  without  his  manifesting 
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any  aversion ;  bnt^  if  I  spoke^  his  b&rkln^  and  f  arions  moyements 
proved  the  indignation  which  animated  him.  I  then  destroyed  the 
drams  of  his  ears^  and  cUsorganized  the  internal  ear  as  mnoh  as  I 
coald.  When  an  intense  inflammation  had  rendered  him  completely 
deaf^  I  filled  np  his  ears  with  wax.  He  oould  now  no  longer  hear 
or  see.  This  series  of  operations  was  afterwards  performed  on 
another  dog«" 

The  prize  for  physiology  was,  by  the  French  Institute,  awarded 
to  the  perpetrator  of  the  above  "  experiments." 

In  *'  CyoA's  Methodik,"  a  "  Handbook  for  Vivisectors,"  we  read 
the  following ; — 

''The  true  viviseotor  should  appro{M)h  a  difficult  experiment 
with  joyous  eagerness  and  delight.  He,  who  shrinking  from  the 
dissection  of  a  living  creature,  approaches  experimentation  as  a 
disagreeable  necessity  may,  indeed,  repeat  various  viviseotions^ 
but  can  never  become  an  artist  in  vivisection.  The  chief  delig^ht 
of  the  viviseotor  is  that  experienced  when  from  an  ugly-looking 
incision,  filled  with  bloody  humours  and  injured  tissues,  he  draws 
out  the  delicate  nerve^fibre,  and  by  means  of  irritants  revives  ita 
apparently  extinct  sensation." 

Have  we  in  this  nineteenth  century  indeed  expunged  from 
amoag  us  the  foul  and  hideous  practice  of  sorcery,  or  rather^  if 
comparison  be  fairly  made  between  the  witchcraft  of  the  *'  dark 
ages"  and  the  "  science''  of  the  present,  does  it  not  appear  that 
the  latter,  alike  for  number  of  proJes^ors,  ingenuity  of  cruelty^ 
effroYitery  and  folly,  bears  away  the  palm  f  No  need  in  this  *'  year 
of  grace"  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  remoLe  forests,  or  in  the  reoesses 
of  mountain  caves  and  rained  castles,  the  midnight  haunts  of  the 
sorcerer.  All  day  he  and  his  assistants  are  at  their  work  im« 
molested  in  the  underground  laboratories  of  all  the  medical  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Underground 
indeed,  they  needs  must  work,  for  the  nature  of  their  labours  is  such 
that;  were  they  carried  on  elsewhere,  the  peace  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  would  be  endangered.  For  when  from  time  to 
time  a  door  swings  open  below  the  gloomy  stone  stiurcase  leading 
down  into  the  darkness,  there  may  be  heard  a  burst  of  shrieks 
and  moans,  such  as  those  wliich  arose  from  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  the  medisdval  sorcerer.  Thei*e  still,  as  of  old,  the  wizard  is  at 
his  work,  the  votary  of  ''  Satan'*  is  pursuing  his  researches  at  the 
price  of  the  torture  of  the  innocent,  and  of  the  loss  of  his  own 
humanity. 

But  between  the  positions  of  sorcery  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  is  one  notable  and  all  important  difierenoa  in  the  past 
it  was  held  a  damnable  offence  to  practise  the  devil's  crafi ;  and 
once  proved  guilty,  the  sorcerer,  no  matter  what  his  worldly  rank 
or  public  services,  could  not  hope  to  escape  from  deaA  by  fire. 

But  now  the  Professors  of  the  Black  Art  hdd  tiieir  Sabbat  in 
public,  and  their  enunciations  and  the  recitals  of  their  hideous 
^^experiments"  are  reported  in  the  journals  of  the  dav.  7%ey 
are  decorated  by  princes,  feted  by  great  ladies^  and  honemed 
with  the  special  protection  of  State  legislation.  It  is  held  supenti* 
tion  to  believe  that  in  former  ages  wiiarda  were  enabled  by  the 
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practice  of  secret  abominations  and  cruelties  to  wrest  knowledge 
from  nature^  bat  now  the  self-same  crimes  are  openly  and  univer- 
sally perpetrated,  and  men  everywhere  trust  their  '^  efficacy." 

And  in  the  last  invention  of  this  horrible  cultus  of  death  and 
snfPering^  the  modern  sorcerer  shews  us  his  '^devils  casting  out 
devils^"  and  urges  us  to  look  to  the  parasites  of  contagion— foul 
germs  of  disease — as  the  regenerators  of  the  future.  Thus^  if  the 
sorcerer  be  permitted  to  have  his  way^  the  malignant  spirits  of 
fever,  sickness,  and  corruption  will  be  let  loose  and  multiplied 
upon  earth,  and  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  every  living  creature,  from 
the  cattle  in  the  field  to  the  firstborn  son  of  the  king,  will  be 
smitten  with  plague  and  death.  By  his  evil  art  he  will  keep  alive 
from  generation  to  generation  the  multitudinous  broods  of  foul 
living,  of  vice,  and  uneleanness,  none  of  them  be  suffered  to  fail 
for  need  of  culture,  ingrafting  them  afresh  day  by  day  and  yesM^ 
by  year  in  the  bodies  of  new  victims ;  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the 
hygienist,  and  rendering  vain  the  work  of  the  true  Magian^  the^ 
Healer,  and  the  teacher  of  pure  life. 

Anna  EjjrasfosD>  u.  D.  (Pans.) 


TEE  SEVEN  GRADES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  VEDANT. 

IN  order  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole,  let  us  begin  at 
what  an  ordinary  man  is  enjoined  to  da.  First,  he  muBt  per- 
form the  ordinary  duties  falling  to  his  lot  as  a  member  of  society. 
Thus  any  person  wishing  to  make  mental  and  spiritual  improvement 
would  be  quite  wrong  if  he  were  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to 
starve  in  order  to  free  himself  from  worldly  cares.  He  must  with- 
out grumble  perform  his  duties,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  to 
have  in  tiiose  duties  that  personal  interest  which  ordinary  worldly 
men  attach  to  such  actions.  He  must  do  his  duties,  but  must  not 
be  elated  with  joy  at  success  or  be  sorry  at  failure.  This  is  true 
Nishkam  Karma,  preached  by  Krishna  to  Aijun  in  Bhagwat  6ita, 
Chapters  II  and  III. 

Such  disinterested  performance  of  his  duties  will  bring,  in  course 
of  time,  mental  purity  fit  for  religious  studies.  His  mind  will  gradu- 
ally turn  from  worldly  things  to  things  spiritual.  In  short,  he  will 
gradusdly  have  Viveka  and  Vairctgya,  i.  e.,  discrimination  of  right 
from  wrong  and  a  liking  for  right  and  disgust  for  wrong. 

This  preUminary  introduction  being  done>  we  come  to  the  seven 
stages. 

The  first  degree  of  knowledge  is  styled  Shubhechha  ;  second  is 
Vickama;  third  Tanwmansa;  fourth  Satwapatti  ;  then  Asamsakti.; 
sixth  ifl  Padarthbhavini  ;  and  seventh  is  known  as  Turyaga. 

Ijet  us  take  these  one  by  one. 

The  first  of  these,  Shibhechha,  includes  all  the  preliminary  pre- 
paratioBB*  Besides  Viveka  and  Vairagya  partly  explaiue  1  above, 
it  also  includes  the  rest  of  the  four  accomplishmenta  known  as 
Sadhanchatmtaya.  These  being  complete  mastery  over  the  senses 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  Mokaha. 

The  next  is  Vichama^  In  this  the  student  has  to  search  out  a 
fitteacheir  from  whom  he  is  to  study  the  religious  books.  Indepen- 
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dent  studies^  as  ^Lone  ki  these  dLhjs,  may  not  be  quite  Baflbidbi,  And 
provided  the  student  possesses  the  above  qtiaUties  {i.  e.,  IhoBe  l^i^ 
come  nnder  ShubhsehhaJ  it  will  not  bid  difficidt  for  him  to  find  out 
one  snch  teacher.  This  stndj  is  technically  called  Shmi^mA.  He 
tnnst  also  Reflect  over  l^hat  he  studies  in  a  ealm  sti^te  of  mind  free 
from  oth^  cares  in  order  to  perceive  its  ttne  meaning.  Alter  ftome 
practice  tibe  student  will  be  able  lo  concentrato  his  fcdl  attention 
for  s6me  time  for  this  contemplation  of  the  taiblA  he  ttudtes.  lit 
this  state  the  ^^etndi  senses  are  not  adtive^  and  the  ilndistnrbed 
cnrreofts  of  the  bl^ain  are  directed  to  the  full  i^ppi^iatton  c^  the 
facts.  This  cahn  r^fl^tion  is  technically  tellea  Manxm.  Bofck 
Shravan  and  MananiL  xK>me  nnder  VickarML,  tike  second  ol  lliefse 
grades. 

The  third  is  Tc^fi^nMansa.  After  some  pfactix^  of  Manana,  Bb 
described  above^  the  mind  beo6mes  so  calm  that  no  doubts  ean  be 
entertained  afeont  the  facets  contempkLted>  and  the  student  has 
simply  (me  idea  oi  the  facts  of  his  i^eflection.  Of  ^nrse  the  exter- 
nal senses  remain  all  the  time  inactive.  This  sort  of  ebntempla- 
tion  enables  the  mind  to  grasp  facts  which  ordinary  people  can 
never  do.  This  is  Tarmmansa,  corresponding  to  the  Dhyan  of 
Patanjali. 

These  thr^e  states  are  simply  the  means  for  the  obtiiinment  of 
knowledge.  In  these  the  student  oontinnes  to  be  in  the  Jagrii  or 
waking  state.  The  world  seems  to  him  as  it  does  to  the  ordinaiy 
men. 

After  due  i^udy  of  the  ordinary  books,  and  after  possessing  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  three  grades  described  above,  the 
student  is  instructed  in  the  Mahavahyas  at  the  f oar  principle  con- 
clusions of  the  four  Vedas.  Tiiese  are :  (1)  '^  That  thon  flH>"  Tatvra- 
masi ;  (2)  "  I  am  Brahma  the  Supreme  being,''  Aham  Bi^mhasmi ; 
(8)  "  This  spirit  is  Brahm'',  Ayam  AtnA  Bramha  ;  (4)*  "  Under- 
statiding  is  Brahma/'  Pragnyanam  Brandii.  Ail  these  teach  that 
the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme  Being  are  one  and  the  Same 
thing.  The  student  realises  the  fact,  and,  in  fckct,  begins  to  see 
everything  in  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  SapreiRie  Being  in  every 
thing.  This  is  the  fourth  grade  or  8attwafattu  The  reed  and 
illusory  character  of  the  world  is  realised  in  this  statow  It  seems 
merely  to  be  a  dream.  This  is  also  called  the  Swapna  or  dream 
state.  The  student-^he  is  a  Yogi  now-^n  this  degree  is  called 
BrahmvU  or  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Beiog* 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  are  mere  sub-divisions  of  the 
one  grade  called  the  J^UMitrnmhU  state.  Th^se  three  d^  not  differ  in 
any  way  as  far  as  43ie  reaUsation  ef  Brahm,  tbe  Supreme  Beiiig  is 
concerned,  but  they  differ  from  each  other  sa  regards  the  conduct 
of  the  Yogi  towards  the  world. 

From  a  lon^  eoultinued  practice  of  Six^kajpa  Samadhi,  Nerm- 
Tccbbpa  Samadhi  is  produced.  Tins  latter  is  the  fifth  grade  oaQed 
AsamsaMi.  The  Yogi  in  this  stage  emerges  from  Sa^oiadhi  of  his 
own  free  will.  &e  is  now  called  Brahrmidva.  This  atate  i^ 
called  Suahv/ptiy  which  literally  means  sleep. 

*  I  oould  not  find  a  bett^ir  wor^Xot  t'hiitiiyfti^te  though  <<tmd«M»lidiiig*'  ioett 

not  seom  to  be  a  fit  word.  . 
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Fnrtlier  practice  will  oonfim  the  Yogi  in  tMai  Nimkalpa  Satna- 
dki,  wluoh  state  is  the  eizth  grade^  t.  6.^  PadaHhabKaimi.  The 
Yogi  does  not  emerge  from  this  state  of  his  own  accord.  He 
etnerges  only  when  his  pupils  or  others  press  him  to  do  so.  This 
is  also  called  Sushmpti,  or  profound  sleep.  The  Yogi  is  now  styled 
BrahmfridiMiriydn. 

In  the  seventh  stage  the  Yogi  enjoys  the  continuid  bliss  from 
tike  perception  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  efforts  of  other  people 
to  wtike  ^jn  no  longer  affect  him«  He  no  longer  feels  any  cares 
for  his  necessaries.  By  the  force  of  his  Pfarahdha  Karma  or  by 
tiie  influence  of  Pran^ayu  (itself  influenced  by  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence) other  people  provide  him  with  these  things.  He  on  his  own 
part  feels  little  for  these  things.  He  is  in  the  seventh  stage  called 
Turiifi.  He  is  caUed  Brahmvid/variata.  He  is  now  in  perfect  ]oy 
—in  the  highest  stage— in  fact  he  is  the  Supreme  Being  himself. 
Such  are  the  seven  grades  of  Yedftnt^  for  which  all  should  strive. 

P.  B.  N. 


TEE  TEEOSOPEIG  BE-BIBTE:  A  DIALOGUE 

IN  BEAL  LIFE. 

[Pllice  is  giten  to  the  follotdng  paper,  not  because  of  its  great  profundity  or 
fitenny  value,  but  because  it  is  a  pByohical  autobiography  by  a  living 
person,  one  of  my  valued  pereonal  acquaintaQoes.  The  writer  is  an 
English  Pear's  daughter,  brought  up  iu  the  euervnting  psychical  atmos- 
nhere  of  high  society ;  a  woman  of  peculiar  temperament,  the  type  of  a 
large  class  that  exists  in  the  "  great  world*'  of  each  of  the  monarchical 
countries.  There  are  a  nuliuber  like  her  in  the  Theosophical  Society ; 
maay  tttere  -aab  yeit  m  Ur  advanced  as  to  take  the  plunge  of  an  open 
adhesion  to  our  party.  No  one  save  two  or  tiiree  of  us  has  any  concep- 
tion of  the  vogue  already  acquired  by  Eastern  Esoteric  Philosophy 
artwmg  the  upper  tjircles  of  European  society ;  nor  of  the  fact  that  even 
royal  personages  ai«  in  seacr^  s^pathy  with  our  ideas  and  work.  This, 
of  coarse,  gives  no  greater  weight  to  tihe  teaching,  but  only  proves  that 
Belgravia  needs  them  as  well  as  Wfaitechapel.  It  shows  their  accepta- 
bility to  all  classes,  and  points  to  a  future  of  wider  induence  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  Lady  A.  oi  our  present  dialo^e  photographs  for  us  the  suc- 
oessive  changes  through  which  she  passed,  from  intense  Anglican  ortho- 
doxy l^roagh  rilfaa]»fflin  and  atheism,  to  the  perfect  calm  of  Theosophy. 
What  makes  her  narrative  the  more  dramatic  is  the  buat  that  she  had 
to  conquer  and  extirpate  certain  dangerous  predispositions.  Her  victory 
proves  the  latent  iron  will  which  she  had  aiso  inherited  from  the  warrior 
race  whose  yhod  dows  in  her  v^ins.  1  print  the  essay  for  one  special 
reaMiRframottgoitfeeirs,t]iathere2]Etmpleofmoraleoarageandbold  aspiration 
after  the  truth,  at  all  costs,  must  enooumge  othera  who  suffer  from  like 
weaknesses  to  struggle  against  them  and  their  sensualistio  environment 
with  joyful  confidence.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
Smgdom  of  fitea^ren,  but  here  is  a  high>bom  BnglishwDman  who  seems 
to  be  gradttally  coming  very  newr  the  portal.«->or] 

LADT  B.— -Since  we  last  met  some  years  ago,  I  notice  a  great 
'  aud  some^what  mysterious  change  in  your  ideas  and  mode 
cf  life,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  passing  of  youth 
into  the  calm  oiE  middle  u.ge.  Will  you  explain  to  me,  your  oldest 
iriend,  the  change  itself,  and  the  canses  which  led  to  it  ? 

Lady  A.— I  can  answer  you  in  a  few  words.    I  am  nov^  a  Fellow 
^  the  Thcmqphical  SMiety^  Md  ft  hraiWe  mmbtt  of  its  Arcane  or 
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B, — ^You  Burpme  me  I  How  came  yew,  of  all  people^  to  join 
this  queer  Society,  and  why  do  you  uphold  it  (as  you  evidentiy  do) 
as  superior  to  all  other  cults. 

A.— rlt  is  a  long  story;  for,  in  order  to  make  you  clearly 
understand  my  present  attitude,  I  must  begin  by  reminding  you 
of  my  early  life  and  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  my 
religious  feelings  and  general  line  of  thought. 

B. — ^I  well  remember  your  tutor  was  of  the  extreme  Pro- 
testant type,  regarding  the  most  innocent  pleasures  as  deadly  sin^ 
and  mourning  over  your  proclivities  for  amusement  and  your 
inability  to  believe  in  Chriscianity — at  least,  in  the  theolog^ical 
Christianity  of  those  days. 

A. — The  truth  is,  I  was  born  a  reasoner — a  doubter,  or 
skeptic,  or  free  thinker — whichever  you  please  to  call  it ;  and  from 
a  child  I  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  soul  of  things  and  to  tho 
spirit  within  my  fellow  creatures. 

B. — ^If  so,  you  have  no  difficulty  now,  in  discerning  between 
''  personality"  and  "  individuality,"  between  the  illusions  of  the 
objective  world  and  the  realities  of  the  subjective ; — as  your  Tliep- 
sophy  has  it  ? 

A. — ^None  whatever.  I  had  also  an  almost  quixotic  idea  of  honor 
and  truth ;  e.  gr.,  when  the  time  came  for  my  confirmation  I  declined 
to  take  vows  upon  me  which,  as  I  explained,  I  had  no  intention  of 
keeping:  for  I  wished  to  buy  my  expericiice,  to  test  the  power  of 
the  '  devil'  and  the  allurements  of  the  '  world  and  flesh.*  But, 
strong  in  the  harsh  and  self-sufficient  virtue  that  often  charac- 
terises early  youth,  untempted  and  untried  as  yet,  I  little 
thought  on  what  stormy  seas  my  bark  would  sail  and  almost  fo\in^ 
der,  ere  I  reached  my  present  haven  of  peaceful  content. 

B — After  life  parted  us,  I  remember  hearing  of  you  as  an  athe- 
ist, and  recklessly  pursuing  a  frivolous  and  aimless  existenee* 

j^. — It  was  so  indeed.  Baulked  in  my  efforts  to  search  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  I  ceased  from  search  awhile,  and  strove 
to  satisfy  myself  with  '  a  weary  round  of  painful  pleasure*  in  the 
fastest  society  of  the  '  Modern  Babylon.*  Looking  back  I  plainly 
see  that  in  my  youth  I  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  great  truths 
or  powers,  for  I  would  have  used  them  selfishly,  to  further  my  own 
ends — to  crush  my  enemies,  to  rule  and  trample  upon  human  nunda 
and  hearts,  and  I  might  have  ended  as  a  Black  magician. 

B. — ^Yours  was  a  eSent  ambition ;  no  one  would  have  guessed  all 
this  from  your  outward  demeanour. 

A. — Perhaps  not;  for  when  very  young  I  observed  that  frank, 
impulsive,  open-hearted  people  got  worsted  by  the  cold-hearted 
and  the  selfish  :  that  to  '  show  your  hand'  was  to  '  lose  the  trick  •/ 
and  £  set  myself  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  m;^  thoughts  ai^d 
aspirations.  Indeed  I  have  always  worn  a  mask  until  now;  besidest 
I  liked  (as  a  graphologist  remarked)  to  '^influence  others,  aQ4 
make  my  power  felt  without  apparent  dictation  or  effort.** 

B. — ^When  next  I  heard  of  you,  the  town  was  talking  of  your 
conversion  to  Bitualism. 

A. — It  was  my  next  phase.  The  history  of  Ae  Prod%al  80m 
describes  me  at  nine-and-twenty  years  of  age.    JS^ppMiiig  tlieti 
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to  come  under  the  inflnence  of  a  HigH  Charoh  pftrsbn  who  persuad- 
ed me  to  go  to  confession^  I,  as  I  thought — laid  down  my  burden 
of  sins  at  the  foob  of  Christ's  Cross^  and  took  np  mj  own  cross^ 
determined  to  bear  it  manfullj  and  lovingly  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  " Loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me"  What  a  selfish  ring 
is  in  that  me  1 

B. — ^Yon  had  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  after  your  conversion^ 
and  this  doubtless  assisted  in  causing  the  Divine  lessons  to  sink 
deep  into  your  heart;  whereas^  had  you  gone  bsick  at  once 
into  society  among  your  past  associates^  your  good  resolutions  and 
intentions  of  amendment  might  have  faded  away^  and  borne  no 
fruit. 

A, — ^I  quite  agree  with  you.  We  all  know  that  many  persons 
rise  even  from  their  sick  beds  not  one  whit  purified,  or  more 
awakened  <^an  before;  but  I  had  braced  my  will — chosen  my  part. 
I  resolved  to  profit  by  my  enforced  retirement  and  almost  constant 
bodily  pain,  and  to  meekly  learn  my  lesson. 

I  had  no  idea  of  escapiag  puni^^hment  nor  desire  to  do  so,  but 
I  hoped  to  receive  it  in  this  world  insuead  of  in  the  next ;  and  at 
the  hand  of  a  forgiving,  loving  Father,  instead  of  a  wrathful,  unfor- 
giving one.  For,  of  course,  I  believed  that  Jesus  had  recoticiled 
us.  I  surrendered  my  will  to  the  Divine  will  ostensibly,  but  while 
so  doing  and  depending  upon  an  external  source  (a  personal  Jesus) 
for  power  to  behave  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  I  in 
peaKty — ^I  see  it  now — commenced  then  and  there  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  my  own  will  in  the  direction  of  goodness. 

B. — I  well  remember  yott  were  always  in  one  extreme  or  another. 
Ton  seemed  unable  to  hve  on  a  level,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

B.— I  emulated  Byron's  Lara :  "  So  much  he  soared  above  or  sank 
beneath  the  men  with  whom  he  felt  condenmed  to  live,'^  and  I 
longed  to  be 

^  A  thin^  of  dark  ima^nings,  that  sliaped 
By  choice  the  evils  he  by  chance  escaped.'' 

B. — ^I  used  to  wonder  at  your  fondness  for  Byron,  the  London 
Journal  and  the  JPamiZy  Serald,  and  still  more  that  they  were  not 
forbidden. 

A. — They  did  me  incalculable  mental  mischief,  for  I  was  a 
dreamy  child  indulging  (even  during  lessons)  in  air-castles. 

B.— Ton  were  always  very  intense  and  concentrated-* were 
characterized,  I  should  say,  by  singleness  of  mind,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  utter  unconventionality.  But  what  said  your  family 
to  your  conversion;  were  they  not  pleased  and  thankful  ? 

A. — ^Alas !  How  true  it  is  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  household.*'  From  first  to  last  I  have  met  with  nothing 
bnt  opposition,  scorn,  anger  or  derision  from  those  around  me,  and 
I  often  wonder  I  did  not  fail,  through  discoaragement  and  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  my  own  judgment  and  belief ;  for  you  know  how 
sensitive  I  used  to  be  to  unkindness  or  ridicule.  I  shrank  from 
backing  my  own  opinion  and  was  always  ready  to  be  led  by  others 
for  good  or  evil. 

Hoirever,  as  Balaao  says  :•— 

^  My  constant  desire  to  know  Ae  truUL^  nothing  short  of  eternal 
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majestic  trath^'-^tiie  desire  of  my  childhood  stifled  awhile  in  the 
pleaearee  of  sense  bat  not  wholly  lost — did  bring  the  opportunity 
of  knowledge  to  me  at  last,  and— — — — 

B. — ^One  moment^  please  I  What  lessons^  shonld  yon  say>  yon 
have  learnt  in  your  eleven  years  of  Bitnalism  ? 

A.— I  was  never  a  lover  of  forms  and  ceremonies^  therefore 
hardly  to  be  called  a  Ritnalist.    Their  dogmas  attracted  me. 

My  nature  was  intuitional^  I  sought  and  found  the  Spiritof  Chris- 
tianity or  that  which  underlies  all  religion.  I  was  never  a  victim 
to  ceremonial  worship  or  worship  of  parsons.  I  simply  set  nlyeelf 
the  task  of  uprooting  (by  God's  grace^  I  believed)  what  was  evil 
in  my  nature  and  fostering  what  was  good — at  leasts  so  far^  I 
had  ability  to  judge  which  was  which.  I  now  see  I  made  many 
egregious  blunders. 

To  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  and  power  I  practised  toleration. 
charity^  self-abnegation^  self-denial^  broke  down  my  class  pride  and 
prejudice,  fasted  to  bring  my  body  into  subjection,  and  nearly 
destroyed  it  thereby ;  did  good  works  for  love  of  Christ  till  they 
became  a  pleasure  to  me ;  never  wilfully  neglected  what  Z  thought 
to  be  my  duty;  in  shorty  I  tried  to  model  myself  on  the  Apostle's 
definition  of  Charity. 
B.— There  is  a  saying  in  your  Society — 

•'  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  be." 
Aw-^Z  shonld  have  got  on  faster  had  I  known  then  what 
I  know  now,  thanks  to  Tbaosopby^  i.  a.,  that  though  it  is  good  «uid 
necessary  to  exercise  S0lfHX>ntrol,  &p^  that  is  not  enough :  it  is 
but  a  means  only^  not  the  end.  One  should  ^  thoroughly  transfer 
<»ne'e  desires  and  powers  to  a  higher  plane,  living  with  one's  spirit- 
ual, not  bodily^  senses  awake,  as  to  be  incapable  of  thinking  a  bad 
thought,  saying  a  wrong  word,  doing  a  selfish  action.  I  imagine 
this  is  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  saying,  ^^  And  he  cauupt  sin  because 
he  is  born  of  God  and  that  evil  one  toncheth  him  not." 

B.— Have  yon  at  all  conquered  your  hasty,  ungovernable  temper? 
You  used  to  throw  knives  across  the  tablci  at  your  little  brothepp, 
and  later  in  life,  banged  your  servants  about  f 

A. — Since  I  entered  the  Arcane  Seotion^  my  temper  is  becoming 
more  Theosophieal ;  things  th^t  angered  me,  nave  ceased  to  do  so ; 
but  Z  can  get  into  a  fine  round  j%g^  ntiW :  pnly  it  makes  me  feel  ill 
for  days  afterwards-*-quite  a  new  thiog. 

B.-^Also,  at  one  time  I  feared  you  werp  taking  to  drink.  You 
said  you  took  stimulants  .to  keep  yourself  going. 

A.^  confees  tkBJbJvom  childhood  I  had  a  tast^  for  drink*  which 
governed  me  more  or  less  for  15  years*  At  one  time  I  became 
haunted  or  obsessed  in  a  cnrionB  manner,  which  I  will  not  ^^laia 
further — yon  caa»  OHisult  Paracelsus :  but  folding  my  health  beoom* 
ing  undermined,  and  disliking  to  see  fiery  eyes  glaring  at  me  in 
the  darkness,  Z  summoned  my  power  of  will,  straggled  with  my 
demons,  and  finally  routed  them.  Z  now  regard  wine  and  spipita 
with  absolute  indifference ;  the  craving  has  entirely  disappeared. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  period  of  my  hiatoryi  to  which  I  think  all 
t^e  evenjto  of  my  Ufe  had  heea.  leading  np. 
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B. — ^Please  go  on. 

A. — I  was  barely  40  years  of  age,  when  a  sudden  revolution  took 
place  in  my  ideas  and  belief. 

B.— Can  you  in  any  way  account  for  tliis  f 

A. — I  cannot,  unless  my  peculiar  state  of  healtb  quickened  my 
spiritual  insight,— or,  as  we  say  in  the  Theosophical  Society,  "  The! 
wind  was  blowing.^'  One  day  I  became  aware  in  my  innermost 
being,  that  to  worship  Jesus  as  Grod,  was  committing  idolatry ;  and 
the  belief  in  His  Godhead  being  the  foundation-stone  of  my  faith^ 
the  whole  fabric  tottered  and  fell. 

B. — ^Did  you  consult  any  one  at  this  epoch  ? 

A. — I  did  not,  I  bore  my  burden  silently — for  a  while  patiently, 
not  relaxing  my  efforts  for  self -improvement ;  but  the  mainspring 
of  action  was  broken,  and  I  gradually  fell  back  into  my  old  reck- 
less condition  of  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die/* 
I  gave  up  prayer,  church,  &c.,  and  passed  my  days  at  cards, 
billiards,  theatres,  &c.,  doing  no  special  harm,  but  surely  drifting 
hack  into  the  state  from  which  I  had  been  rescued,  years  before. 

B. — ^Did  you  remain  long  stranded  on  the  shore  of  Infidelity  ? 

A, — For  five  or  six  years  I  sought  after  Truth. 

B. — And  then  you  became  a  Theosophist  ? 

A. — I  would  rather  you  said  an  F.  T.  S. 

B.— Why  ? 

A. — ^Because,  strictly  speaking,  a  true  Theosophist  is  one  who 
has  entirely  conquered  his  lower  nature,  and  I  have  neither  the 
presumption  nor  the  folly  to  imagine  this  in  my  case ;  though  I 
hope  I  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  it. 

B. — ^Very  well.    How  came  you  to  join  the  Society  ? 

A. — Slight  causes  often  produce  startling  effects,  and  great 
issues  turn  upon  what  men  call  chance,  luck,  or  accident. 

In  1884,  when  staying  with  my  sister,  I  perused  the  L.  P., 
where  Miss  R.  B.  still  gives  delineations  of  character.  After  some 
correspondence  with  her,  I  became  her  pupil  in  graphology,  etc. 
fiegarding  these  arts  as  means  to  the  end  I  always  kept  in  view^ 
viz.,  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

One  day,  as  we  were  discussing  the  gospels,  she  said,  ^^  Here  is  a 
book  that  will  interest  you — take  it  home/'  It  was  Sinnett's 
"Esoteric  Buddhism.'*  On  studying  it  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 
Long  forgotten  pages  of  '^  Sartor  Resartus*'  and  other  works  came 
to  my  mind;  intuition,  long  crushed  or  neglected,  resumed  its 
sway  over  me,  and  I  became  an  earnest,  devoted  student  of 
Theosophia,  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  Gods. 

Aid  also  came  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  A  man  of  the 
world,  but  a  fervent  Catholic,  remonstrated  with  me,  saying  he 
was  sorry  to  see  me  going  to  the  deuce.  I  reflected  on  his  words, 
and  resolved  to  profit  by  them. 

Alexandra  Tkkbioh. 
{To  be  aytUinued,) 
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WILL  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  CONSCIENCE. 
{Continued  from  page  366.) 

LIBEBTABIANS^  however^  do  not  altogether  deny  the  exi3teiiee 
of  laws  for  the  Government  of  the  hnman  will ;  but  these law&are 
of  a  very  peculiar  character.  It  is  alleged  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  a  faculty  which  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrongs  and 
provides  a  moral  law  to  guide  them  in  their  lives.  Subjection  to 
moral  law  is  matter  of  necessity^  obedience  to  it  is  one  of  choice. 
Every  person  knows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  aa  to  what  the 
law  of  his  life  is  ;  but  obedience  to  that  lavv  rests  entirely  with  him« 
Bolf.  Conscience,  has  power  to  teach^  but  not  power  to  force 
compliance.  Now  it .  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  in  this  strain.  To 
me>  nowever^  it  appears  that  the  law  which  fails  to  exact  obedienoe 
does  not  deserve  the  name  ;  and  must  at  least  be  viewed  with.donbt- 
and  suspicion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  moral  laws  are  irn* 
properly  so  called.  They  are  laws  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  find  full  play  and  act  like  any  other  laws^  though  in  a  cercaia 
limited  sphere.  It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  proof  a 
to  say  that  the  moral  laws  hold  undisputed  sway  over  all  mankind^ 
or  that  they  are  the  only  laws  to  which  human  life  as  a  whole  ia 
subject.  In  view  of  the  greatest  possible  difference  in  human 
actions  and  dispositions  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  say  so.  If  a 
cannibal  makes  it  his  life-work  to  kill  and  eat  as  many  men  as  he 
can^  and  if  a  philanthropist  does  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  humaa 
Buffering,  we  should  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  they  are  placed 
nnder  the  same  laws^  or  that  there  is  only  one  law  or  one  class  o£ 
laws  for  beings  so  essentially  different  in  nature..  But  because 
moral  laws  are  not  all-powerful  and  do  not  cover  the  whple  of 
humanity,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  take  away  all  bindinfip. 
power  from  them,  which  forms  the  very  essence  of  all  laws,  and 
without  which  moral  laws  must  lose  their  title  tu  the  name. 
Bishop  Butler's  remarkable  works.  'If  conscience  had  might  as  it 
has  unquestionable  right,  it  would  govern  the  world,'  involve  aa 
nnwarrantable  assumption.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  case  con*, 
science  had  '  might '  as  well  as  'right.'  Bishop  Butler  could  not 
possibly  have  committed  deliberate  murder  even  though  he  had 
tried  to  do  so.  But  he  must  have  been  led  to  form  such  a  low 
opinion  of  the  controlling  power  of  conscience  on  seeing  how 
'easily  and  frequently  its  authority  was  ignored  and  set  aside  by 
those  around  him.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  conscience  has  very 
little  'might'  with  most  men ;  but  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing 
it  has  perfect,  absolute  right  in  their  eyes.  Bishop  Butler  mnsli 
have  seen  no  difference  between  his  own  actions  and  those  of  othera 
not  so  gpod  as  he  was.  He  could  not  therefore  think  that  consci-- 
ence  was  equally  powerful  in  all ;  but  still  he  held  fondly  to  the 
belief  that  its  voice  was  heard  as  distinctly  by  them  as  by  himself., 
Judging  from  personal  actions,  however,  it  appears  that  humau 
nature,  composed  as  it  is  of  different  elements,  passes  through  a 
course  of  evoluticm,  and  that  as  the  different  parts  of  man's  being 
gain  or  lose  strength,  the  laws  appertaining  to  them  exprcise  more 
or  less  influence  in  determining  his  conduct.    A  man  o£  iuunacu*' 
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late  virtue  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  wrong ;  he  is  thus  governed 
exclusively  by  moral  laws,  which  have  in  his  case  not  only 
the  power  to  teach,  but  also  the  power  to  prevent  evil-doing. 
Ordinary  men,  in  whom  conscience  is  not  fully  developed,  erperienoo 
a  struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  principles  of  their  nature, 
whenever  they  are  exposed  to  some  great  temptation.  This 
gtroggle,  however,  shows  that  conscience  has  some  might,  and 
that,  though  not  all-conquering,  it  opposes  with  all  its  strength 
the  tendencies  and  dispositions  antagonistic  to  itself.  Even  when 
the  temptation  proves  too  strong  and  conscience  succombs  to  the 
evil  propensities  of  human  nature,  its  restraining  force  appears  in 
the  form  of  remorse.  ^Phe  man-eater,  as  the  lowest  type  of  hu- 
nanity,  may  have  the  germs  of  conscience  latent  in  him ;  but  his 
existence  appears  to  be  a  moral  blank,  and  what  little  of  con* 
science  there  may  be  in  him,  is  so  dwarfed  and  overshadowed  by 
his  lower  nature  that  the  one  single  rule  of  life  with  him,  as  with 
tke  lower  animals,  seems  to  be  to  maintain  his  individual  exis-' 
tenoe  by  trampling  upon  and  triumphing  over  his  fellow.-creatures 
•«»ev0n  to  the  extent  of  devouring  his  fellow-men. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  human  ego  in  its  onward  career  in  life, 
proceeds  on  certain  fixed  lines ;  that  each  step  in  the  process  is 
characterised  by  necessity ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  human  being  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  thus! 
laid  down  by  nature.  But  here  turns  up  what  has  seemed  to 
some  the  greatest  moral  puzzle.  If  personal  actions  are  necessi- 
tated by  irresistable  laws,  why  do  we  blame  and  punish  men  for 
doing  wrong  ?  If  a  person  has  committed  a  crime,  and  we  know 
that  he  could  not  possibly  help  it,  he  is  quite  innocent  ;  and  any 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  would  be  cruel  and  unjust.  Dr.  Bain 
tukingupthe  point  says :  ''Another  factitious  difficulty  origina- 
ted in  relation  to  punishment  is  the  argument  of  the  Owenites, 
'  that  a  man's  actions  are  the  result  of  his  character,  and  he  is  not 
the  author  of  his  character  :  instead  of  punishing  criminals,  there- 
fore, society  should  give  them  a  better  education.'  The  answer  to 
which  is  that  society  should  do  its  best  to  educate  all  citizens  to  do 
right ;  but  what  if  this  education  consists  mainly  in  punishment  ?'* 
I  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  the  objection,  nor  of  the  half-apolo- 
getic way  in  which  it  is  answered.  It  is  quietly  assumed  on  both 
sides  that  society  in  its  relations  with  criminals  is  superior  to  all 
laws.  If  all  human  actions  conform  to  fixed,  unalterable  principles, 
what  justification  is  there  for  supposing  that  those  who  make  and 
enforce  penal  laws  can  rise  above  the  restraints  and  restrictions 
under  which  the  rest  of  humanity  works  ?  How  can  they  lay  any 
claim  to  freedom  of  action  which  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind  T 
If  some  men  cannot  refrain  from  doing  wrongs  others  in  just  tho 
game  way  cannot  avoid  punishing  them.  We  find  action  and  re-action 
prevailing  in  this  wide,  wide  world,  and  assuming  a  thousand  and 
one  forms.  Punishment  of  offences  is  explicable  on  the  same 
principle.  When  a  man  receives  a  physical  injury,  he  feels  sk 
natural  desire  to  butt  back  on  the  cause  of  it.  Little  children  are 
Bometimes  seen  beating  chairs  and  other  things,  if  they  chance  to 
nm»gaii2ifit  them.    This  tendency  in  men  to  react  on  the  causo 
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of  p9in  is  the  origin  of  all  punishment ;  and  wherever  iudiTiHualB 
are  left  to  themselves  they  seldom  fail  to  settle  their  disputes  ia 
this  primitive  fashion.  With  the  formation  and  growth  of  sooietjv 
however^  improved  methods  are  adopted^  ajid  crimes  arepunisJi* 
ed  in  a  better  and  more  systematic  way ;  but  the  original  basis 
of  the  whole  procedure  remain^  the  same.  While  punishmant 
of  vice  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thub  it 
is  laudable  or  productive  of  much  real  good  to  those  who  eanse  i^ 
It  is  on  the  contrary  very  injurious  to  their  highest  interests^^and 
retards  their  progress  in  the  right  direction^  My  answer, 
iherefore,  to  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  punish- 
ing ofieinoes  is,  leave  all  wrong-doers  alone  and  say  nothia^ 
to  them  if  you  can.  If  they  smite  thee  on  thy  right  bheek, 
turn  to  them  the  other  also.  Patience  and  long-suffering  ara 
enjoined  by  most  religions,  and  they  can  be  proved  to  be  eon^ 
ducive  to  much  real  happiness ;  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of 
ordinary  men  to  rise  to  this  most  exalted  idea  of  moral  perfection. 
An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  seems  to  be  best 
suited  (wifh  some  rare  exceptions)  to  the  vast  mass  of  humanity* 
This  is  the  only  principle  on  which  they  can  act.  It  is  not,  how* 
ever,  to  be  supposed  that  the  above  moral  precept  is  wholly  imprac* 
ticable,  or  that  it  demands  too  much  from  the  good  and  virtuous- 
minded  without  promising  them  anything  in  return.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the.  generality  of  men  feel  a  very  strong  disposition  to 
return  the  blow  inflicted  on  them,  and  a  great  hardship  is  experienced 
in  resisting  the  temptation ;  but  there  is  a  stage  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  human  mind  when  the  heart  expands  and  broadens  to 
hold  all  mankind  in  its  loving  embrace,  and  when  the  blow,  if  ever 
received  is  not  so  keenly  felt.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  should  think 
it  is  our  own  evil  nature,  however  suppressed  and  disguised,  which 
invites  the  blow ;  and  that  when  after  a  series  of  trials  we  emerge 
from  the  morass  of  worldliness  and  purify  ourselves  from  every 
trace  of  sinfulness,  we  must  become  inaccessible  to  the  malacioos 
H^ttacks  and  evil  designs  of  the  wicked. 

I  must  now  point  out  the  laws  which  seem  to  govern  all  psiv 
fional  actions.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  say  that  all  exists 
ence  is  one.  The  unity  of  all  things  is  much  more  resJ  than  it  is  gene-i 
rally  considered  to  be.  The  proofs  of  it  confront  us  on  every  sLde, 
and  are  so  clear  and  so  familiar  that  we  pay  no  heed  to  them.  Le4 
a  man  speak,  and  his  thoughts  pas3  from  him  to  those  around  him^ 
Now  it  is  a  thing  of  every  day  occurrence  and  we  do  not  ask  anx^ 
selves  the  reason  of  it;  but  it  is  a  deep  mystery  inexplicable  oa 
any  other  ground  than  that  all  human  beings  though  oceupjing 
different  portions  of  space^  and  appearing  to  have  separate  ind6«^ 
pendent  existence,  are  much  more  closely  united  than  at  first  sighb 
they  seem  to  be — that  there  is  an  invisible  flow  of  existence  wluck 
continues  without  break  from  man  to  man.  Now  when  things  «re 
so  related  that  what  affects  one  of  them  may  affect  the  oiihers.alfioy 
they  may  be  considered  as  one  in  existence.  Take  a  rod  of  mm^ 
hold  it  at  one  end,  and  pu^t  the  other  into  fire.  The  part  in  ikct 
fire  gets  hot,  but  the  heat  is  not  confined  to  thai  pari  alona 
it  suffuses  and  sprea^B  ov^r  the  wl^olo  rpd^  90  thfttyeiL  i^l  iirad 
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tke  part  in'  your  grip.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Every  body  will 
say  that  it  is  because  the  rod  of  iron  is  one.  If  men  were  quite 
unconnected  as  they  outwardly  appear  to  be^  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  think  and  feel^  but  sharing  in  each  other^a 
mental  states  must  have  been  impossible  :  their  thoughts  could 
not  have  gone  beyond  their  own  minds.  Feelings  also  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  mind  to  another  in  Just  the  same  way.  When 
flomebody  laughs  or  weeps  in  our  presence,  we  cannot  help  doing 
the  9ame,  or  at  least  being  in  some  degree  affected  by  such  display 
of  emotion.  A  little  child  will  sometimes  say  to  its  mother^ 
*-  Give  me  a  toy,  or  I  will  cry.*'  The  fond  mother  cannot  bear  the 
idea,  and  complies  with  the  demand.  But  what  does  that  mean  ? 
The  little  rogue  is  a  practical  philosopher  in  its  way.  It  knows,  or 
at  least  acts  as  if  it  knew,  that  it  is  not  very  distant  or  different  in 
existence  from  the  mother ;  and  that  if  it  does  not  get  what  it  wants, 
thero  is  a  way — and  a  very  easy  way  too — to  punish  the  mother,  as  it 
has  only  to  inflict  pain  on  itself,  and  the  pain  instead  of  being  all 
its  own  extends  to  the  mother  who  feels  it  much  more  keenly  than 
the  child*  The  child  is  thus  a  part,  and  a  very  sensitive  part,  of  the 
mother.  Considering  then,  how  easily  mental  and  physical  states 
may  be  communicated  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  all  existence  is  one.  There  are  some 
times  difficulties  and  restrictions  connected  with  the  inter-commu- 
mon  of  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  ;  there  are  many  super- 
ficial distinctions,  many  seeming  gulfs,  which  appear  to  separate 
and  divide  things  from  one  another,  but  when  we  look  beneath  the 
surface,  and  take  a  deeper  view  of  life,  we  find  no  room  for  doubt 
(hat  all  things  are  at  bottom  the  same.  Instead  of  there  being  a 
break  in  existence,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
life  which,  however  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  is  nevertheless 
most  real,  and  which  envelopes  and  encircles,  supports  and  sus<» 
tains  all  beings. 

To  return  to  the  laws  of  human  conduct.  Looking  upon  the 
whole  universe  as  one  vast  mass  of  existence,  we  find  that  there 
are  two  opposite  principles  which  underlie  all  manifested  existence, 
hnmiwi  or  otherwise.  Every  being  has  on  the  one  hand  an  outward 
tendency  to  go  out  of,  and  to  separate  itseU  from,  the  common 
soavce  of  all  things ;  on  the  other  an  inward  tendency  to  go  back 
to,  and  to  become  one  with  it.  The  waves  in  the  sea  are  typical 
oE  all  existence.  For  the  short  time  they  last  they  are  acted 
Bpon  by  two  conflicting  forces,  the  one  tending  to  raise  them 
woTe,  the  other  to  merge  them  in,  the  waters  beneath.  These 
tendencies  in  man  are  the  selfish  and  sympathetic  elements 
el  liis  nature.  Happiness  is  what  all  men  naturally  desire ;  but 
each  individual  pursues  it  either  apart  from,  or  along  with,  those 
sronnd  him — ^thus  either  separating  himself  from,  or  identifying 
himself  with,  the  sentient  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  two  ten- 
deneies  though  they  must  exist  together,  do  not  always  possess  the 
Sflone  degree  of  strength,  in  that  in  some  cases  the  greatest  dis« 
fmtity  may  exist  between  these  two  sides  of  human  nature.  Men 
fl«e  called  selfish  or  benevolent  in  accordance  with  the  character 
4£tlLe^I«evailiiig  tend^cy  in  life  and  not  because  the  other  ele^ 
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ment  is  altogether  wanting.  The  two  principles  work  in  combi- 
nation and  regulate  all  personal  actions,  all  vices  have  their  origin 
in  the  self-seeking,  ail  virtues  in  the  self-denying  part  of  man's 
nature. 

There  is  another  point  which  deserves  to  be  considered  here  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  subject.  Personal  actions 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood  must  also  be  viewed  with, 
reference  to  the  end.  of  human  existence.  What,  then,  is  the 
highest  good  attainable  by  man  f  What  is  the  goal  toward  which 
humanity  is  moving  ?  Before  taking  up  the  subject,  we  must 
understand  that  existence  as  such  and  apart  from  any  of  its 
specific  forms,  is  indestructible.  Men  who  believe  in  God,  consi- 
der his  existence  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  those  who 
have  no  such  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules  the  universe,  look 
upon  matter  as  immutable  and  everlasting.  There  is  thus  a  some- 
what general  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a  reality  which  is  not 
subject  to  change,  and  is  free  from  such  imperfections  as  we  find 
in  the  world  around  us.  But  in  discussing  the  end  of  humaa 
existence,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  being  which,  judging  from  thel 
question  raised,  is  not  eternal,  and  which,  can  have  beginning  and 
end.  Now  the  beginning  of  all  such  existence  is  what  may  bo 
called  the  assumption  of  form ;  its  end  is  the  loss  of  that  form. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  marble  figure.  The  atoms  composing  it 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity;  but  the  exis- 
tence of  the  statue  must  be  dated  from  the  time  it  took  its  pre- 
sent shape.  The  statue  may  retain  its  foim  for  many  years ;  bat  it 
cannot  altogether  escape  the  ravages  of  time.  In  due  course  the 
substance  of  the  image  wastes  away  :  the  statue  loses  its  form,  and 
with  it  its  existence.  The  particles  so  disengaged  may  enter  iato 
new  combinations  and  acquire  new  forms;  but  the  statue  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  good  example.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  suitable  illustrations  of  the  above  principle  from  ther 
external  world.  We  know  very  well  that  while  material  things. 
round  about  us  are  always  changing,  the  vast  mass  of  matter  which 
enters  into  their  composition  is  indestructible  and  remains  the  same. 
We  know  also  of  things  assuming  forms  and  then  losing  them  ; 
but  we  require  more  than  this.  We  must  have  absolute,  formless' 
existence  passing  into  definite  being,  and  then  relapsing  into  its 
former  state.  Now  all  this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  direct  observation j. 
as  absolute,  unmodified  existence,  and  the  process  by  which  it  turns 
into  phenomenal  being,  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  oonseiousness.  Bat 
whatever  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  subject,  we  most  at  leas^* 
have  the  beginning  of  form,  from  which  we  may  trace  our  way  to> 
pure  unmanifested  being.  But  of  this,  too,  the  material  worM  can- 
furnish  no  instances.  Take  any  material  thing  you  please  andtlie 
chain  of  successive  forms  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  past,  aad,*^ 
which  it  has  yet  to  take  in  the  future,  appears  on  either  side  to  b^ 
interminable.  We  have  thus  change  of  form  in  its  multitudinooa 
aspects,  but  we  nowhere  come  upon  the  beginning  or  end  of  fonn«t 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  au  accurate  representation  otth^ 
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process  under  consideration^  may  be  fonnd  in  the  condensation  of 
water  vapor.  The  whole  atmosphere  contains  water  in  a  gaseous 
Btate^  which  under  certain  circumstances  changes  info  visible  drops. 
This  is  something  like  the  unseen  and  unseeable  Absolute  acquiring 
knowable  existence.  The  drops  retain  their  form  for  some  time,  and 
return  to  their  former  state,  and  get  re-united  with  the  invisible 
vapor  which  fills  the  air  around  us ;  this  is  the  end  of  their  existence. 
The  process  may  go  on  for  ever ;  but  those  particular  drops  exist 
no  more. 

In  the  mental  world  we  find  better  illustrations  of  this  universal 
process.  The  ego  or  self  is  revealed  in  consciousness  as  the.  sub- 
stratum of  all  mental  phenomena.  This  is  matter  of  direct  know- 
ledge and  connot  be  proved  :  but  then  it  is  clear  as  daylight  and 
needs  no  proof.  The  mental  phenomena  may  occur  in  immediate 
and  rapid  succession,  or  at  intervals  of  different  length ;  but  there 
is  no  break  in  the  existence  of  self.  The  contrary  cannot  be  held 
even  for  a  moment.  Let  the  mind  be  a  perfect  blank  (and  this 
may  actually  be  the  case  as  in  a  profound  and  dreamless  sleep)  ; 
buD  when  at  length  consciousness  revives  and  you  become  aware  of 
yourself,  you  can  by  no  means  persuade  yourself  into  the  belief  that 
during  the  short  tinfe  of  self-forgetf ulness  which  has  just  passed 
away,  yourself  had  gone  out  of  existence,  and  that  it  was  created 
anew  as  self-consciousness  returned.  It  would  be  absurd  in  the 
extreme  to  think  so.  Supposing  then  (what  is  quite  true  and  re- 
presents the  opinion  of  almost  all  men)  that  self  has  a  continued, 
uninterrupted  existence,  let  us  consider  the  relation  between  the 
permanent  self  and  its  fleeting  modifications.  Let  us  take  a  con- 
crete example.  Suppose  a  man  is  angry.  The  feeling  of  anger 
cannot  be  weighed  or  measured,  but  still  it  is  s^  thing  and  exists. 
Now,  how  is  this  feeling  related  to  the  unmodified  ego  ?  The  feel- 
ing is  not  quite  different  from  self,  as  the  latter  always  underlies 
it.  So  long  as  the  feeling  continues,  the  man  can  say  that  he  is  an- 
gry. But  the  emotion  of  anger  is  not  yourself  :  it  is  self  with  a 
movement  which  conditions  and  modifies  it.  It  is  not  I  alone,  but 
J  in  a  state  of  anger  :  it  is  self-cast  in  a  certain  mould.  This  gives 
ciae  to  ihfi  duality  of  subject  and  object ;  they  go  together,  and  are 
yet  mentally  distinguishable  from  each  other  like  matter  and  form. 
Bat  to  return  to  the  feeling  of  anger.  Here  as  everywhere  else  we 
fifid  two  opposite  forces  at  work.  The  mind  has  on  the  one  side  a 
tendency  to  continue  the  present  activity,  on  the  other  a  tendency 
to  sink  into  that  calm  nnruffled  state  out  of  which  the  feeling  arose. 
Gradually  the  former  tendency  weakens,  and  the  latter  gains  in 
8ti:ength;  the  present  mental  state  vanishes  and  with  itthedistinction 
Ift^tween  the  subject  and  object ;  the  variable  element  in  the  feeling 
disappears,  and  the  permanent  self  i*emains.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
feeling. 

*  The  end  of  man's  existence  is  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  an 
all-comprehending,  all-embracing  substance  which  pervades,  feeds 
and  sustains  all  existence.  Human  beings  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
tliteir  fellow-creatures,  emerge  from  this  exhanstless  source  of  life, 
perform  their  appointed  work,  and  then  return  to,  and  lose  them- 
wmhfQS  in,  the  eternal,  unchangeable  cause  of  their  beiog.  This  may 
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be  called  the  altimate  goal  towards  which  mankind  with  the  rest 
of  creation  is  moving. 

The  reunion  with  the  Absolute  must  result  in  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness in  its  present  form ;  but  what  that  state  will  actually  turn 
out  to  be  is  unconceivable.  To  opr  narrow  minds  it  seems  to  be 
a  plunge  into  the  unknown;  but  whatever  uncertainty  may  attach 
to  the  subject,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  re« 
union  with  the  Infinite  must  prove  to  be  a  state  of  consnmaiate 
bliss.  We  know  from  our  experience  that  the  satisfaction  of  all 
natural  desires  is  attended  with  pleasure,  and  may  safely  infer 
that  when  this  strong  tendency  is  fulfilled,  when  the  final  objecfc 
of  life  is  accomplished,  we  must  be  in  a  state  of  felicity  of  the! 
highest  kind.  The  human  ego,  like  the  Prodigal  of  old,  rana 
away  from  the  Father  of  all  creations,  and  wanders  abroad 
in  pursuit  of  false  and  frivolous  pleasures.  For  a  time  the  son 
rejoices  in  his  self-imposed  exile;  but  in  the  end  a  change  comes 
over  him,  and  his  heart  yearns  towards  his  father.  He  repents  of 
his  folly,  and  returns  to  his  permanent  home.  The  father  opens 
his  arms  and  clasps  him  to  his  bosom.  The  reconciliation  is  effect- 
ed. But  what  words  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  son  ^velio 
finds  himself  after  a  long,  long  separation,  locked  in  the  fond 
embrace  of  his  father  7  It  surpasses  all  imagination  ;  it  must  be  a 
moment  of  supreme  happiness,  of  joy  ineffable  ! 

But  I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  that  death  termi- 
nates human  existence,  or  even  that  it  necessarily  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.  Different  causes  may  hasten  or  delajr 
the  final  absorption  of  personality  into  universal  being ;  but  physi- 
cal dissolution  in  itself  justifies  no  inferen<ie  whatever.  Death  stops 
all  the  avenues  through  which  we  can  have  access  to  a  man^  so 
that  we  do  not  know  what  happens  to  him  when  all  communication 
is  thus  cut  off  between  him  and  ourselves.  But  though  death  fur- 
nishes no  clue  to  the  further  proceedings  of  the  departed,  we  can 
learn  from  a  man^s  conduct  in  life,  something  as  to  the  future 
destiny  which  awaits  him.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  death, 
in  the  sense  of  utter  annihilation  or  extinction  of  life,  is  impossible. 
Then  as  to  the  different  distances  which  different  individuals  must 
accomplish  before  regaining  their  lost  unity  with  the  divine  essence, 
it  may  be  judged  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  selfish  as  sym* 
pathetic  elements  in  their  nature.  A  selfish  man,  with  strongs 
desires,  has  a  long  course  of  activity  before  him.  He  may  die  and 
be  lost  to  our  sight ;  but,  from  what  we  know  of  his  life,  we  can 
say  that  he  must  be  far  removed  from  that  blessed  state  which 
awaits  the  pure  in  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  risen 
superior  to  all  selfish  considerations  and  conquered  his  lower  nature, 
must  be  considered  as  drawing  very  near  to  that  goal. 

The  nature  of  the  moral  faculty  has  given  rise  to  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Is  conscience  a  cognitive  power  ?  or  is  it  s  kind  of 
sensibility  ?  I  should  think  it  includes  both  and  much  more  besides. 
Its  predominating  character,  however,  is  feeling ;  thoagh  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  does  not  mean  absence  of  knowledge.  Oon» 
iscience,  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  is  a  sort  of  shrinking  from 
doing  injury  to  others,  or  taking  a  secret  delight  in  doing  good  to 
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them.  This  feeling  may  not  exist  in  all  cases ;  in  fact  possession  of 
conscience^  even  in  this  imperfect  form,  is  anything  but  universal. 
But  where  conscience  exists  in  any  appreciable  degree,  it  always 
takes  the  form  of  feeling — especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth.  In  the  development  of  the  human  mind  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  individual  finds  that  the  happiness  or  misery  which 
he  causes  to  others,  redounds  in  some  mysterious  way  to  himself. 
The  feeling  is  dim  and  unintelligible  at  first ;  but  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  new  kind  of 
sensibility,  a  new  kind  of  knowledge,  and  a  new  kind  of^*activity  : 
it  is  the  first  dawn  of  conscience.  In  process  of  time  the 
faculty  is  further  developed,  the  feeling  loses  its  vagueness,  the 
knowledge  grows  more  clear,  and  the  activity  more  pronounced 
and  uniform.  Our  sympathies  are  at  first  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  our  friends,  they  gradually  extend,  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  then  spread  over  all  sentient  existence.  But  the 
culminating  point  is  not  yet  reached.  The  sphere  of  our  sympathy 
goes  on  widening  until  it  comprehends  all  existence,  animate  as 
well  as  inanimate.  Of  this  exquisite  feeling  Wordsworth  gives  us, 
an  instance  when  ^escribing  the  feelings  he  experienced  on  his 
return  from  a  nutting  excursion  : — 

"  and  unless  I  now 

Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past, 
Even  then,  when  from  lower  I  tnmed  away 
Bxulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kiags, 
I.  felt  a  B^nse  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky. 
Then,  dearest  maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch — ^for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods." 

As  the  feeling  becomes  more  and  more  refined,  and  the  know- 
ledge deeper  and  more  extensive,  the  human  mind  gradually  opens 
to  the  fact  of  its  unity  with  surrounding  nature ;  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  awakened  soul  is  heard  a  voice  saying:  Know  that  thou 
M  one  with  thy  fellow^creatureay  and  love  them  as  thyself, 

Ikbal  Kishbn  Shaeoha. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CEYLON. 

IN  England  February  is  the  least  attractive  month  in  the  year : 
it  is  cold,  damp  and  cheerless;  its  rays  convey  little  comfort 
and  no  warmth ;  *  unmeaning  joy  around  appears  and  Nature  smiles 
as  if  she  sneers.'  About  the  end  of  this  month  I  left  England  for 
the  East,  the  pea-soup  atmosphere  of  London  was  cold  and  cheer* 
less,  and  its  chill  breath  pursued  me  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina. The  tawdry  filth  of  Port  Said  gave  way  to  the  picturesque  raga 
of  SaoE,  suggesting  a  sample  of  Eastern  life,  habits  and  character. 
It  was  only  after  landing  in  Colombo  that  speculation  gave  place  to 
reality,  here  the  sun  put  forth  his  full  strength  clothing  this  lovely 
Island  with  delicate  tints  and  a  rich  vegetation  never  seen  in  the 
Western  world.  A  fringe  of  cocoaqut  trees  lined  the  shore,  and  no 
less  than  forty-one  millions  of  this  plant  are  scattered  over  the  Island, 
To  the  dweller  in  Ceylon  this  palm  tree  calls  up  a  wide  range  of 
ideas :  it  associates  itself  with  nearly  every  want  and  convenience 
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of  luttlve  life.    It  might  tempt    a    Sinhalese  villager    to  assert 
that  were  he  placed  upon  the  earth  with  nothing  else  to  minister 
to  his  necessities  than  tbe  cocoanat  tree,  he  could  pass  his  exist* 
ence  in  happiness  and  contentment.    The  climate  of  the  Island  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  leafage ;  red  rhododendrons^  scarlet  bloa^ 
somed  cotton  trees,  jungle  cinnamon  and  a  host  of  others  form  a  rich 
floral  mass  of  colour  most  refreshing  after  the  endless  waste  of 
waters.  At  every  step  a  surprize  waits  the  visitor.  The  cream-colour-' 
ed  vegetation  of  the  cabbage-tree  is  a  perpetual  delight,  while  the 
native  huts   and   bazaars,  interspersed  with  European  bungalows, 
invest  the  scene  with  a  richness  and  variety  peculiar  to  the  tropics. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  are  the  reddish- brown  roads,  firm  and 
free  from  mud^  which  intersect  the  grand  foliage,  a  single  leaf  of 
which  is  big  enough  to  clothe  an  entire  native  family.  Clothing  is  not 
here  one  of  the  burning  questions  which  wants  settling,  unless  it  be 
that  a  simple  method  of  dispensing  with  flesh  along  with  the  heavier 
garments  would  be  hailed  as  a  desirable  alternative  by  natives  a3 
well  as  Europeans.    There  may  be  poverty  in  Ceylon,  but  there  is  no 
squalor:    the   poorest  of  huts  stands  in    the  midst  of  luxuriant 
gardens,  embowered  in  flowers.    Here  Nature  yields  her  bounty 
almost  unsolicited,  so  that  hard  work  is  not  a  necessity ;  native  energy 
seems  to  expend  itself  in  talk  rather  than  action.     I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  women  are  the  hardest  workers  :  they  are  rarely  to 
be  seen  except  at  slavish  work,  while  the  men  idle  in  groups,  sitting 
on  their  heels  in  their  bazaars  or  wandering  at  large  on  the  roads  and 
seldom  performing  anything   like  creditable  work.    There  is  no 
occasion  for  a  riotous  display  of  muscle,  save  that  of  the  tongoe  in 
which  the  Sinhalese  excel,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  language 
the  motive  of  such  earnestness  remains  a  mystery. 

The  presence  of  several  English  churches  is  not  a  matter  of  won- 
der, seeing  that  England  has  dominion  over  the  Island,  but  who 
would  imagine  the.  balvation  Aruiy  in  the  midst  of  those  foreign 
aurroundings.  We  came  suddenly  upon  its  flaunting  head-quarters, 
the  flag  flying,  and  the  whole  business  in  full  swing  just  as  it  is  in 
any  English  town.  To  us  it  seemed  like  the  expiring  rattle  of  the 
old  creed  galvanised  into  a  vigorous  activity;  for  Christianity,  heaving 
itslast  breath  in  England,  bears  but  small  fruit  here.  The  propoi*tion 
of  Chrii^tians  to  the  whole  population  in  Ceylon  is  not  above  9  per 
cent,  after  centuries  of  Missionary  enterprize. 

Ceylon  is  the  classic  land  of  B^uddhism,  influenping  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race  in  China,  Japan,  Burma,  and  Siam.  Out  of 
a  population  of  2,900,000  there  are  only  60,000  Protestants,  the  Bud- 
dhists alone  numbering  1,760,000,  A  religion  having  a  record 
several  hundred  years  anterior  toChristianity  has  a  claim  to  a  respect- 
ful hearing.  While  endeavouring  to  give  our  English  readers  a  brief 
view  of  this  old  religion,  we  will  dispense  with  the  bastard  phrase- 
ology of  jaw-splittiug  terms  so  dear  to  Oriental  minds  and  equally 
repellant  to  English  tongues.  A  description  of  the  religion  of-Gautama 
3uddha  miglit  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tail  of  a  oomet 
'without  conveying  a  scintilla  of  meaning  to  the  ordinary  European^ 
yet  its  substance  can  be  contained  in  three  ^'  sentences'' :  purify  the 
juind^  abstain  from  vice,  and  practice  virtue*  Hence  you  havQ  the 
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old  religion  in  a  nntsheli.  Baddha  proclaimed  the  absolute  equality 
of  mankind^ irrespective  of  caste^  and  the  pre-eminence  of  virtoe  ovtrr 
all  other  worldly  distinctions.  He  spumed  the  use  of  mighty  and  by 
the  merd  force  of  precept  and  example  worked  a  pacific  reyolution  in 
the  Indian  mindj  aeposingfinally  from  the  ancestral  throne  the  proud 
theocracy  of  the  orthodox  Brahmans*  Long  before  the  disciples  of 
Thales  commenced  the  pursuit  of  cosmological  dualism,  before 
Pythagoras  taught  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  before  the  Sophists 
confounded  the  world  with  their  metaphysical  subtleties^the  sage  of 
Kapilavastu  founded  a  philosophical  school  and  created  a  religious 
sect  that  in  later  times  embraced  in  its  fold  nearly  four  hundroii 
millions  of  the  faithf  oi,  of  different  races  and  countries.  In  its 
original  form  Buddhism  is  simply  a  code  of  morality  without  any 
philosophic  system,  the  metaphysical  and  social  element  having 
grown  out  of  it  in  the  coarse  oi  ages.  Gautama  advocated  an  ascetic 
]ife>  that  contact  with  the  world  creating  earthly  excitement  aD«i 
desires,  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  He  also  maintained 
that  there  was  no  positive  nrerit  in  outward  acts  of  selt^-denial  or 
penance,  but  held  that  the  possession  of  wealth  or  power  was  likely 
to  prolong  the  mistaken  estimate  of  the  value  of  things;  that  ye  irn« 
ing  thirst,  and  clinging  to  life,  were  of  the  nature  of  evil,  and  conse- 
queittty  to  forsake  the  world  was  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
spirittud  freedom.  Had  the  Buddha  merely  taught  philosophy  he 
might  have  had  as  small  a  following  as  Comte,  but  his  power  over 
the  people  arose  from  his  practical  philanthrophy,  condemnation 
of  caste,  and  vigorous  denunciation  of  present  abuses.  The  order 
to  the  present  day  never  became  a  priesthood,  laid  no  claim  to 
superior  wisdom  or  high  spiritual  powers.  In  a  system  which 
acknowledged  no  Creator  the  monks  could  never  become  intercessors 
between  man  and  Maker  ;  their  help  was  not  required  to  avert  by 
their  prayers  the  anger  of  the  gods;  this  regarded  salvation  as  a 
change  in  man's  nature  brought  about  by  his  own  self-denial  and. 
earnestness  and  they  never  claimed  the  possession  of  the  kejs  of 
hell  or  heaven. 

A  very  simple  ceremony  admits  the  applicant  to  the  Order, 
the  desire  for  an  ascetic  life,  freedom  from  disease,  and  consent  of 
parents  enabled  him  to  assume  the  orange-coloured  robes  peculiar 
to  the  order.  After  admission  he  has  to  submit  to  rigid  rules,  no 
food  can  be  taken  except  between  sunrise  and  noon^  tot^  abstinence 
from  intoxtcating  drinks  is  obligatory.  The  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
food  is  for  the  monk  is  to  take  his  begging  bowl  and  holding  it  in  his 
hands  to  beg  straight  from  house  to  house.  He  is  to  say  nothing, 
but  simply  to  stand  ontside  the  doors  or  windows.  If  anything  is 
put  in  his"  bowl,  he  utters  a  pious  wish  on  behalf  of  the  giver,  and 

E asses  on ;  if  nothing  is  given,  he  moves  on  in  silence,  visiting  the 
ouses  of  the  poor  rather  than  those  of  the  wealthy.  There  is 
something  sweet  and  touching  in  this  ceremony  and  the  profound 
obeisance  made  by  the  donor  as  the  monk  utters  his  good*wiU» 
^ows  that  there  is  no  loss  of  dignity  in  the  transaction.  As  the  food 
of  all  classes  oomsists  mostly  of  rice  or  curry,  the  mixture  is  not  very 
incongruous;  When  enough  has  been  given,  the  monk  retires  to  his 
Home- to  eat  it,  thinking  the  whole  time  of  the  impermanence  of  the 
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body  which  was  thns  nourished.  Chastity,  poverty  and  obedience  are 
the  orders  of  his  life.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Buddhist  scheme  for 
churches.  The  offering  of  flowers  before  the  image  of  Buddha  takes 
the  place  of  worship.  At  the  close  of  one  of  my  lectures  a  bOT  came 
with  a  tray  of  white  flowers,  the  petals  tinged  with  yellow,  oeveral 
men  crowded  round  and  with  bared  heads  touched  the  tray.  I 
was  made  to  understand  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  Lord  Buddha  in 
my  honour  for  coming  among  them. 

In  all  this  Buddhist  religion  meditation  takes  the  place  of  prayer. 
The  first  is  the  meditation  of  loire>  in  which  the  monk  thinks  of  all 
beings  and  longs  for  the  happiness  of  each.  First  thinking  how. 
happy  be  himself  could  be  if  free  from  all  sorrow^  anger  and  eriL 
desire,  he  is  then  to  wish  for  the  same  happiness  for  othmns,  and 
lastly  to  long  for  the  welfare  of  his  foes.  Bemembering  the  good 
actions  only,  and  that  in  some  former  birth  his  enemy  may  have 
been  his  father  or  his  friend^  he  must  in  all  earnestness  and  truth 
desire  for  him  all  the  good  he  would  seek  for  himself.  The  second 
meditation  is  on  pity^  in  which  the  mendicant  is  to  think  of  all 
beings  in  distress,  to  realize  as  far  as  he  can  their  unhappy  state, 
and  thus  awaken  the  sentiment  of  pity  or  sorrow  for  the  sorrows 
of  others.  The  meditation  on  serenity  has  a  noble  effect :  it  enjoins 
the  monk  to  think  of  all  things  that  worldly  men  hold  good  or  bad — 
power  and  oppression,  love  and  hate,  riches  and  want,  fame  aad 
contempt,  youth  and  beauty, — and  regard  them  all  with  fixed 
indifference,  with  utter  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind. 

The  above  passages  will  exemplify  the  general  spirit  which 
animates  the  Buddhist  religion.  Obedience  to  those  precepts  lead 
to  the  heavenly  land  of  the  Arahats,  the  lake  of  Ambrosia  which 
washes  away  all  sin,  the  goal  of  all  earthly  wanderings,  the  acme  of 
all  bliss,  the  Palace  of  Nirvana. 

After  pretty  general  inouiry  I  failed  to  discover  any  case  where 
the  Buddhist  monk  provea  untrue  to  his  old  traditions.  There  are 
six  thousand  monks  in  the  Island,  and  cases  of  neglect  or  gross 
immorality  are  comparatively  rare ;  as  a  body  they  compare  favour^ 
ably  with  the  priests  of  other  churches.  Successive  invasions  of 
course  produced  their  effects,  from  the  conquest  by  Wijaya,  B.  C.  548, 
to  the  deposition  of  Sri  Wikrama  Raja  Sinha,  last  ^ing  of  Kandy, 
in  1815.  Sinhalese  annals  record  one  hundred  and  sixty-sovereign9.r 
The  Portuguese  visited  the  Island  in  the  early  portion  of  the  15tk 
century,  holding  possession  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Dutch,  who  remained  for  a  similar  period ;  war, 
persecution  and  slavery  were  the  consequence.  The  heart  of  the  old 
religion  was  not  touched,  it  remained  as  firm  as  its  splendid  monu-^ 
ments,  and  the  beneficent  rule  of  England  restored  peace  and 
tranquillity.  In  the  mad  rush  of  English  activity  the  yellow-*robed 
priest  of  the  old  faith  was  regarded  as  effete,  the  grand  serenity  of 
his  faith  enabled  him  to  endure  though  elbowed  aside  in  the 
advance  of  civilization,  but  like  the  limpet  clinging  to  the  rock 
amid  storm  and  sunshine  he  still  remains  firm  and  stationary,,  his 
unobtrusive  appearance  accentuating  the  growth  of  ages. 

In   the  year  1880,  a  change  came  over^the  scene;  the  placid:  • 
Oriental  life  became  disturbed  by  a  new  and  altogether  nnexped^ 
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ed  force.  The  visit  of  the  Founders  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  caased  an  nnnsual  excitement.  The  advent  of  Europeans, 
bent  on  the  acquisition  of  material  wealthy  prodigal  in  vices  and 
utterly  Bcoraful  of  the  native  habits  of  frugality  and  temperance, 
had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  novelty.  The  new  comers  were  however 
of  a  difierent  ordeiv  they  came  to  revive  the  old  religion,  to  proclaim 
its  loftiness  above  Christianity,  and  to  assure  the  natives  of  their  love 
and  sympathy.  The  reception  given  to  Col.  Olcott  and  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  royal  in  its  magnificence.  From  Galleto  Kandy  and  back 
again,  nothing  but  joy  and  festivity  greeted  their  presence.  The  hearts 
of  the  national  religion  was  touched,  proud  of  their  old  traditions 
and  ancestral  creed  its  form  became  doubly  dear  to  them  when  reoog^ 
nised  and  approval  by  cultured  Europeans.  A  powerful  wave 
of  feeling  passed  over  the  Island:  no  wonder  the  natives  re- 
garded the  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  with  reverent 
affection  ;  his  large  heart  won  immediate  acceptance,  and  the  mes- 
merismiq  cures  performed  on  the  sick  and  suffering  won  him  the 
admiration  of  a  god.  The  heart  of  the  Sinhalese  never  wandered- 
from  that  allegiance.  Branches  of  the  Society  were  formed  all 
over  the  Island,  Buddhist  schools  established,  native  newspaper 
launched  on  the  public  mind,  and  various  activities  tending 
to  r^-eatablish  the  UHtive  religion  and  renew  its  force  were  put 
in  operation.  Col.  Olcott  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest  and 
fattier,  his  personal  influence  reconciled  two  Branches  of  the 
national  church  for  years  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  efforts 
were  untiring  and  superhuman,  and  the  effect  produced  reads  more 
like  a  fairy  tale  than  a  sober  piece  of  history.  Fancy  an  American 
gentleman  writing  a  catechism  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  receiving 
the  imprimatur  of  the  High  Priesti  being  accepted  as  canonical,  and 
circulated  by  the  thousand  in  Ceylon,  Japan  and  China.  These  are 
all  &cta  which,  can  be  verified  and  proved ;  I  myself  am  a  witness* 
The  activity  has  not  stopped  here  ^  lately  a  movement  has  sprung  up 
among  the  women  of  Cevlon,  a  desire  for  education  has  been  roused 
by  Mrs.  Weerakoon.  Tnis  noble  woman  has  attracted  to  her  side  a 
band  of  1,200  sisters  eager  and  anxious  to  acquire  the  questionable 
advantages  of  a  European  education. 

The  people  of  Ceylon  are  kind,  courteous  to  strangers,  siinple  is 
their  habits  and  docile,  in  every  sense  a  loveable  people.  I  shall 
always  remember  with  gratitude  the  welcome  they  extended  to  me, 
a  stranger,  and  the  dignified  courtesy  with  which  I  was  treated  by 
their  gentry,  who  remind  me  forcibly  of  the  old  French  arista^ 
cra^. 

The  cultured  native  mind  is  peculiarly  acute  and  intelligent^ 
but  wholly  wanting  in  energy  and  organising  power.  The  men 
and  women  of  Ceylon  can  do  great  things  when  shown  how  to 
organise  and  led,  but  seem  to  have  absolutely  no  capacity  to  ini- 
tiate* The  education  of  the  country  is  singularly  backward,  through 
want  of  personal  effort :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Eogl^h 
Gofernment  should  initiate  particular  measures.  My  personal 
knowledge  of  the  resources,  or  rather  want  of  resources,  of  Ireland, 
has  tao^t  me  to  observe  deficiencies  here  which  might  be  easily 
remedied.   A  technical  not  a  literary  education  would  do  much  for 
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the  people  of  Ceylon,  whose  taste  for  arfc  and  decorations  is  remark- 
ably trae,  its  fruitful  soil  and  the  abundance  of  wood  enppliea 
readily,  all  the  means  necessary.  Just  as  at  homoi  yo^PfiT  ™®^ 
rush  into  Government  oflSces  for  small  pay,  and  the  nobler  arts  are 
deserted  for  a  literary  education  which  presents  too  few  outlets  for 
talent.  The  Theosophical  Society  has  done  much  for  the  Island, 
but  there  remains  still  a  wide  field  for  utilising  and  casting  into  a 
Concrete  form  the  splendid  enthusiasm  which  itr  has  aroused.  This 
is  the  work  before  it. 

J.  Bowles  Daly,  ll.d. 


INDIA,  PAST  AND  PEESKNT.  * 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  book  upon  India  by  an  European  author  that  an 
Indian  can  read  without  impatience.  Either  it  shows  superficiality, 
prejudice  or  malice.  Every  nationality  has  had  its  infliction  of  this  sort  to 
bear;  the  globe-trotter  and  city-rusher  have  been  everywhere,  and  written 
about  everything,  often  after  seeing  almost  nothing.  The  indignation  of 
the  Americans  about  Dickens  after  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  so  bailed  over, 
that  they  would  have  lynched  him  if  he  had  returned  to  the  oonntry 
iust  then ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  TroUope,  their  resentment  at  her  plain  speak- 
ing and  insular  prejudice  was  so  hot  that  her  name  is  still  used  as  an 
opprobrious  term  against  a  servant-girl  who  has  aroused  the  ire  of  her 
mistress.  Under  modern  influences,  India  is  being  fairly  treated  by  some 
of  the  better  class  of  writers,  and  her  people  have  largely  to  thank  Prof. 
Max  MuUer,  Sir  William  Hunter  and  a  few  others  for  this  justice. 
Mr.  Samuelson's  name  must  now  be  written  in  this  honorable  list.  His 
book  under  notice  is,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  ablest,  inost 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  fairest  ever  published  upon  this  subject. 
It  displays  his  tireless  industry,  patience  in  compilation,  desire  to  be 
just,  and  intellectual  capacity — all  most  unmistakably.  The  Indian 
reader  will  notice  with  joy  his  views  about  the  Congress  and  the  Mission- 
ary and  his  courageous  denunciation  of  the  snobbery,  selfishness  and 
absurd  exclusiveness  of  the  younger  Anglo-Indian  class.  Nothing  more 
scathing  has  been  written  against  them  by  the  Indian  Mirror,  AmriUi 
Bazar  Fatrika,  or  Mahraita, 

"  The  older  Civil  servants,"  says  he,  "  are  ixsaally  gentlemen  in  every  SQiue,  and 
they  treat  the  natives  with  dne  consideration  ;  bnt  some  of  the  yonoger  olfioialsj  who, 
it  mast  be  remembered,  oome  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  natives  than  their 
saperiors  do,  are  ahovt  the  ino8t  conawnvnuOepvuppiee  whom  it  k  possible  to  meA.  I 
heard  them  in  some  instances  nse  language  and  speak  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
would  b&  amusing  if  it  were  not  dangerous." 

That  is  manly  candour,  and  if  there  were  only  some  Head  Monitor 
empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  flog  these  young  popinjays 
into  good  manners  towards  the  Indian  people,  the  halcyon  days 
would  come  again.  But  all  the  fan  It  lies  with  the  Hindus  them- 
selves, for  suffering  themselves  to  be  treated  with  coiituinely  by  tho 
Whites.  To  hear  the  way  they  are  insulted  by  their  superiors  in  shof)3 
and  offices,  public  and  private,  is  enough  to  make  an  American's  Mood 
boil. 

*  India,  Past  and  Present :  Historicftlt  Social  and  Political.  Dy  Jamb6  SAMUELsOKt 
Xiondon  :  Trilbner  and  Co.  1800. 
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Mr.  Sanraelsoii's  book  contains  a  great  body  of  nseful  ihfot*matioi], 
divided  into  two  parts  and  twenty- three  Chapters;  with  a  valnable 
Bibliography  prepared  for  this  work  by  Sir  Wm.  Hnnter,  as  an 
Appendix;  and  another  Appendix  showing  the  nature  of  Land  Tenures  in 
IncUa  in  1881,  which  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  the  summary  of  tenures 
]xia4e  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  k.  c.  s.  i.,  M.  p. 

One  thing  must  strike  the  well-informed  reader  with  surprisp.  Not  one 
word  is  said  about  the  Theosophical  Society  or  its  efEects  open  modem 
India.  The  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  Arya  Samaj,  the  Missionaries,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  even  the  Kashmiri  Club  are  nkentioned  and  discussed, 
but  not  a  syllable  uttered  to  show  the  existence  of  what  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  modem  social  forces  in  the  Indian  Empire — our 
Society,  whose  branches  stud  the  whole  country  and  whose  magical  wand 
has  evoked  the  guardian  genius  of  Aryavarta  from  her  mountain  retreat ! 
Thus  badly  is  history  written :  so  warily  should  it  be  read. 

That  Mr.  Samuelson's  compendions  volume  can  be  declared  faultless 
is  not  true ;  it  has  faults  of  commission  as  well  as  of  omission  :  but  it  is 
an  excellent  handbook  of  information,  its  subjects,  religious  and  political 
notably  among  the  rest,  are  ably  handled,  and  it  should  have  a  place  in 
every  lihrary.  The  Publishers  have  done  all  that  was  possible  in  type, 
paper,  binding  and  illustrations. 

H.  S.  0. 


Cfli[ilil8^frttili|n({i{. 


THEOSOPHT  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
\_Frani  our  London  Oorresfpondent.'] 

My  first  piece  of  news,  this  month,  is  the  establishment  oianoHiernew 
lodge — the  opening  of  which  took  place  on  Friday  last,  21st  instant.  The 
centre  of  theosophical  activity  *  just  organised  is,  this  time,  in  London 
itself,  Brixton  (S,  B.)  being  the  locality.  Dr.  Coryn,  one  ofour  most  active 
and  earnest  workers,  is  the  President ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  untiring  efEorts  in  the  cause,  the  Lodge  just  bom  might  never 
have  seen  the  daylight  of  our  new  sun ! 

As  I  know  you  always  like  to  hear  our  homo  news,  especially  all  that 
takes  place  of  interest  at  No.  17,  Lansdowne  Boad  (and  what  can  take 
place  there,  that  is  not  of  interest !),  I  will  begin  my  chronicling  thereof 
by  quoting  the  following — ^which  appeared  in  the  London  Star  for  March 
21st.  The  paragraph  is  headed  ^*  A  Centre  for  Theosophr/^  and  runs  as 
follows: — 

"  A  cirenlar,  bearing  the  signatnre  of  Mrs.  Annie  Be8ant,.one  of  the  latest  of  the 
mnarksble  oonverts  to  Theosoi^hy,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the 
literary  and  other  propa^nda  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  is  iissued,  in  which  she 
pleads  for  the  eatablithmentin  London  of  a  bailding  which  may  be  the  head-qnartera 
of  Theosophy  in  Europe,  and  the  centre  from  which  its  various  actions  may  radiate. 
The  sain  necessary  to  make  the  institution  of  such  a  building  and  officers  un  feuib 
oeeompii  is,  thanks  to  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  an  individual  Theosophi8<(, 
vsduioed  to  bo  modest  an  amount  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  raised  at  once,  so  that 
Madame  Blayatoky  and  the  official  staff  of  Theosophy  may  find  the  buildiog  already 
offered  for  the  purpose,  and  now  awaiting  sundry  additions  and  necoBsary  alterations, 
ready  for  their  reception  not  later  than  June  nezt.'^ 

It  is  ^ven  so ;  •'  the  bnilding**  beingnone  other  than  Mrs.  Besant's  own 
house,  in  Begent's  Park,  N.  W . — and  the  fact  that  it  stands  "  in  its  own 
gronnds,*'  and  that  those  grounds  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  building 
gf  a  ba^  room  fgr  meetings,  leotures,  etc.— off  the  main  building,— is  an 
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immense  advantage ;  for  the  weekly  gatherings  of  our  Blavatskj  Lodge 
are  now  attended  in  such  ever  ikicreasingly  large  numbers,  that  the 
building  of  such  a  room  has  become  a  positive  necessity.  To  instance, 
on  the  last  Thursday  I  was  at  No.  17,  every  chair  in  the  house  was  called 
into  requisition ! 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  our  dear  H.  P.  Blavatsky's  health  was 
good.  Physically,  she  is  indeed  much  stronger  than  before  her  visit  to 
Brighton  ;  but  she  is  just  now  so  dreadfully  troubled  with  nervoos 
apprehensions,  and  weakness  of  ihe  nerves  generally--surely  the  not  sur- 
prising result  of  her  heavy  work' last  year ;  and  all  the  troubles  she  had 
to  bear! 

Great  activity  is  manifested  at  our  T.  P.  Go/s  Office  at  7,  Duke 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.  C. — ^now  entirely  under  the  management  and  in  the 
hands  of  Countess  Wachtmeister — one  of  our  most  faithful  and  staunch 
workers:  truly  she  is  indefatigable ;  punctually  at  the  office  by  9.  A.  h. 
every  day,  she  never  leaves  till  6  p.  m. 

I  hear  from  the  Dublin  Lodge  that  P.  G.  Allan  has  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  thereof,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  and  that  C.  P.  Wright 
reigns  |in  his  stead. 

Turning  now  to  matters  lesrf  personal.  In  looking  over  some  of  the 
American  Magazines  for  February  last-  week,  in  search  of  the  straws 
which  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  wind  and  tide  of  public 
thought  and  opinion,  1  came  across  a  little  story  in  Scribner,  which 
seemed  to  me  so  significant  that  a  short  account  of  it  will,  I  think,  proye 
not  uninteresting.  It's  title,  "  Through  the  Gate  of  Dreams,"  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  line  followed  by  the  writer,  T.  R.  Sullivan.  History 
teems  with  mysterious  hints  and  allusions,  and  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  are  merely  incidental,  and  not  intended ;  or  whether  they 
have,  in  reality,  a  deep  meaning,  and  a  lesson  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
thereby — ^but  you  shall  judge.  The  traveller "  Through  the  (xate  of 
Dreams"  is  a  poor  student, — ^a  student  by  nature — ^though  bound  in 
duty  to  an  irascible  and  too-compelling  uncle,  described  as  "  a  worker 
in  leather"  (can  it  be  boots  and  shoes  !)  ;  from  his  house  the  student 
flees,  one  dark  night ;  and,  after  numerous  wanderings  and  privations, 
finally  settles  in  Mayence  (for  the  scene  is  laid  in  Germany),  where  he 
succeeds  in  finding  more  congenial  employment — ^though  but  poorly  paid. 
Passing,  one  day,  through  a  square  in  the  city,  he  comes  upon  an  angry 
mob  hustling  and  hooting  an  apparently  ill-conditioned  and  pugnacious 
little  dwarf.  Him  the  student  rescues ;  and,  in  gratitude,  the  dwarf — 
throwing  off  his  evidently  assumed  pugnacitv — offers  to  accoi^- 
pany  the  student,  then  and  there,  to  a  mysterious  hill — ^known  to  tradition 
as  the  hill  of  the  great  Charlomagne.  After  a  slight  hesitation,  the  offer  is 
accepted,  and  together  the  two  strange  companions  leave  the  city,  and 
wend  their  way  to  the  foot  of  "  Charlemagne's  Hill."  As  they  climb  its 
side  the  sun  is  setting,  and  all  is  growing  dark,  wh6n  they  find  them- 
selves before  a  low  iron — ^studded  door — ^in  a  mined  wall.  The  two,  after 
passing  through  the  door  (which,  of  course,  opens  mysteriously^to  them) 
and  groping  their  way  through  many  winding  passages,  emerge  eventually 
into  a  large  hall,  where — seated  round  a  huge  table-nahunber  a  mighty 
band  of  warriors,  all  in  armour.  The  chief  among  this'^in^terious  com- 
pany is,  without  doubt,  intended  to  be  Gharlemagn^^imself,  in  ime 
sense ;  and  yet,  what  can  we  gather  from  the  following,  and  from  a 
dialogue  which  ensues,  but  that  he  is  meant  to  seem  more  than  !'  merely 
Viortal  P"  For  the  monarch  is  thus  described, ..."  his  face  haS  in  it  a  power 
and  a  grandeur  fearful  to  behold;  he  looked  a  king  of  gods  rather  than  of 
men;"  and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  the  whole  slunkbering  band  ore 
waiting — waiting  for  that  *'  divine  far-off  event  to  Y^hicfr the  whole  crea* 
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tion  mores'^ — aft  Tennyson  has  it— waiting,  tilliiien^alieairiB  sliaJl'airakei. 
and  respond  to  i^e  Divine  voice  witUn^^amniding  fram.  thi6  Btopcnr  of 
materialism  imrhich  they  yei  atro' phinged.  The  monarch,  xkpon  the 
entrance  of  the  student  and  his  eomjianion,  alone  6i  all  his^warriora 
awakes  from  his .  sleep,  in  order  to  q'aestion^Hh&  messenger  filom  witJb- 
out  the  gate/'  Prompted  hy  the  dwarf,  the  student  stands  Ibrwaj^,  and 
replies  that  "  the  honr  (for  awaking)  is  not  yet  come  " ;  Imt. "  the  king 
hent  npon  his  new-found  messenger  a  keen,'  penetm/CIng  glance  that 

seemed  to    seardi  through    Binhard*s  (oar  crtndent's)  rsdnl'' 

"  •  The  hont  will  eome,'  he  said  gently,  *  though  it  be  long  delayed.  -  We^- 
vfho  reign  far  ever,  can  read  in€n*0  hearts  in  face$^  and  in  the  face  and 
heart  before  me  there  are  signs  of  promise.'  '  In  mine  P-  eaid  Einfaard, 
trembling.  'Yes.  ^he  age  of  chivalry  is  past,  biat  only  fpr  a  reason. 
And  on  the  toilers  tr#,  who  waiif  depend.  Not  he  alone  id  greai.  who 
slaughters  armies.  To  wrestle  with  the  world,  and  conqueritf  to  have 
no  thought  that  is  not  haJtf  dioine;  to  give  the  thought  a  ti:ordtkeit^hall 
vibrate  in  all  hearts^  ftirring  them  to  noble  deeds,  and  make  the  'meanest 
^lave  a  tero, — this  is  to  be  greater  than  a  king.  This  done',  the  earih  sweeps 
haek  into  f i«i  goldert>  age*  "  After  speaking,  of  himself  to  Einhard,  as  '*  a 
mortal  who  haa  put  on  immortality.,''  the  king  continues,  "  ov^ly  tabor 
can  bring  kappineis.  Be  true,  ihe!n,'  to  gifta  that  heaven,  haa  beatowfid, 
and  use  theni  w;ell,  however  men  reward  them  or  despise  them  • .  Worh^ 
if!0rk — and  work  Of  grain  /  Ond  grant  that  inthe'aftetageauwnidiv^'iail'vxa}^ 
ht  both  mine  and  tkine,'^  The  king  then  once  more  *inks  into  sVa'ihher,-  aW 
seems,  to  fade  from  Einjiard*8  sight ;  and  waking,  he  finds  himseff  lying 
outside  the  little  low  door — on  the  grass,  in  the  morning  'Sunshine.  Ho 
rubs  hiB.ey«s,  and  hardlyxanhe  persuade  himself  that  it  was  a  dream.'' 
"  *  It  was  no  dreamy' "  he  m^ormurs  to  him^ielf  as  he  returns  to  tb^  city, 
*'*  It  was  a  Biep -toward  the  eiembul  good.  What  need  I  caroa  h^no^fort^, 
for  pain  or  pleabnt^  in  this  narrow  worid  ?  .  The  nobler  life  .will  couia 
hereafter ;  and  throng  one  pool*  sonl,  at  least,  the  appointed  hour  will 
not  be  delayed. ,  Oh  Emperor  f  I  strive  ftft  immortoHtri,  Unehdinrf  toil 
shall  be  both  thine  and  mine — .'  "  The  i^ics  throughout' ate  mine,  and 
serve  to  mai;k  t^  true  significance  of  the  king's  utterances.  '  This 
mighty  band  who  .^ait^  who  depend  on  tho  worJcers  of  the  world,  who 
look  forward  to  ^'  Unending  toil ;"  of  whom  ^o  they  remind  us  ?., 

In  the  Oen^Mry.vj^p^hVB  «a  article  eiotitled  *'  EuDerson's  Talk^.  with  a 
College  Boy,^  and   I  caamot  refraim  from    quoting  some  ol  the  .grte^ 
American  mystic's  pertinent  ^ords  (to  the  "  Codlego  boy,"  who  records^ 
them.)     Speaking  of  tirW^in^,  Emerson  says  to  him,  *♦  Don't  run  after 
ideas.  Save  and  nourish  them ;  and  you  will  have  all  you  should  entertain. 
They  wiU  covfiB  fa$t  enough,  and  keep  you  busy.'*     And  of  work  (the 
lifa-work)  h»  ^jtiy  .^' By.  working,  doing  for  others  simultaneously  with 
the  doing  of.  .your,  own  .wprk^you  i^^ke  the  grcfatest  gain.     That  i&  tho 
generous  giving  or  losing  of  your  life  which  sfkves  it  ......  lAvie  iip  ad^ar^ 

and  clean  Ifiyulty  to  your  own  affair.  Do  not  Ut  another* s,  no  matter  how 
attropiioe,  tempt  you  away"* — (do  we  not  hear  an  echo,  in  this,  of  Krishna* s 
words  to  Arjuna  ?).  Again,  the  italics  are  mine.  Emerson  then  con- 
tinues, emphasizng  the  clear  gain  of  '^  minding  your  own  business  !"  ^'  So, 
true  and  surprising  revelations  come  to  you,  and  experiences  resembling 

the  manifestations  of  genius'. opportunities  approach  only  those  who 

are  there." 

I  fear  I  have  left  myself  scant  space  in  which  to  tell  you  of  a  wonder- 
ful httle  book  (published  towards  the  end  of  last  year).  That  was  sent 
to  me  the  other  day  by  a  friend.  I  mean  Edward  Carpenter's  latest  series 
of  essays,  called  ''  Civilization,  its  Cause  and  Cure  ";  the  name  of  the  first 

8i 
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giving  €b»  book  ii»  iiilfi*  No  WoreU  df  mine  can  adequately  place 
before'  you  the  merits  of  these  truly  Theo$&phiG  essi^s,  or  give  yon.  any 
juet  idea  of  the  wide  view,  of  **  men  and  thinge"  taken  by  the  gifted 
writer.  In  the  last  essay  oontained  in  the  book  (''  Defence  of  Crimi* 
Tials"),  I  find  sncfa  a  weaithf  of  ocealt  thought*  that  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  refrain  ttom.  giving  you  the  entire  essay  verbatim  I  The  following 
extraot8Willyiioi!i^ever,'prDv^  sufficiently  the  reoZi^^  of  the  spread  of  occult 
traihs  in  the,  Westi-and-  the  ih^  that,  they  t^ke  root,  and  multiply 
exceeding  abundantly,  in  minds  whose  inner  growth  has  brought  them 
to  the  stage  where  they  are  prepal:iid  to  receive  them  with  profit,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
Touching  Conscionmiess,  our  author  says  :-r 

**  We  actually  ever^  ^y  perform  and  exhibit  miracles  which  the  mental  part 
of  U8  is  utterly  powerlesi  to  grapple  with*  Yet  the  solution,  the  intelligent 
solution  and  understanding  o£|>hem,  la  in  us;  only  it  iuvolves  a  higher  order 
of  oonsuiou fitness,  than  we  usually  deal  with— a  oonsciousness  possibly  which 
includes  and  transcends  the  e^o  and  the  non-ego,  and  so  can  envisage  both  at 
the  same  time. and  equally-^a  fourth  dimensional  couHcionsneMs  to  whose  gaze 
the  interiors.o!  solid  bodies  afeexpoited  like  meresarf^es — a  consciousness  to 
whose  perception  some  usual  antithesis  like  can !<e  and  effect,  matter  and  spirit, 
past  and  tiiture,  simply  60  not  exist.  I  say  these  higher  orders  of  con- 
^•cionsnests  are  in  us  waitlngfor  their  evoMion ;  and,  until  tbey  evolve,  we  are 
powerless  really  to  utiderctaiid  anything  of  the  world  around  us.*'  And  I 
will  conclude  by  giviufc  you  a  hint  of  the  line,  Cainpenter  takes,  in  the  essay 
QUtitMi  *' Modem  Science — a  .Criticism."  " Similarly  with  other  genera- 
lities of  science;  the  Maw'  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  'law* 
of  the.  Survival  of  the  Fittest — the  more  von  think  about  them,  the 
less  possible  is  it  to  give  ahy  really  intelligible  sense  to  them.  The  Yery 
word  Fittest  t'eally  begs  the  question  which  is  under  consideration,  and 
the  whole  Conservation  law  is  merelv  an  attenuation  of  the  already  much 
attenuated  *laV  of  Gravitation.  The  chemical  elements  themselves  are 
nothing  but  the  projection  on  the  external  world  of  concepts  consisting;  of 
threeori^iir.atlaributes  each:  they  are  nut  more  real,  but  very  much  less 
real  than  the  individual  objects  which  they  are  supposed  to  account  for ;  and 

their  ^,  lelementary'  character  is  merely  notional The  whole  process  of 

science  and  the  Couitian  classificaiion  of  its  branches — ^regarded  thus  as 
an  attempt  to  explain  man  by  mechanics — ^is  a  huge  vicious  circle.    It  pro- 
fesses to  s)!)art  with  something  simple,  elxact,  and  invariable,  and  from  this 
point  to  mount  step  by  step  tul  it  coraes  to  man  himsrif ;  but  indeed  it  starts 
wit/h  ihad.    It  plants  itself  on  sensations  low  down  (mass,  motion,  etc.)  and 
eudeikTourB  by  means  of  them  to. explain  sensauen  high  up,  which  reminds 
one  of  nothing' so  much  as  that  process  vulgarly  described  as  '  climbing  up  a 
ladder  to  coiilb  your  baii'......3ome  day  perhaps,  when  all  this  showy  vesture 

uf  scientifiu  .theory  (which  has  this  peculiarity  that  only  the  learned  can  itee 
it)  h^s  been  quasi-completed,  and  humanity  is  expected  to  walk  solemnly 
forth  in  its  new  garment  for  al\  the  world  to  admire-'-as  in  Anderson^s  story 
of  the  Emperor's  New  Clothes — some  little  child  standing  •on  a  deor««tep  will 
cry  out :  '  But  he  has  got  nothing  on  at  all,'  and  amid  some  oonfusiou  it  will 
be  seen  thikt  the  child  is  right." 

A.  L.  C, 
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"LOOKING  BACKWARD/'  AND  TEE  SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT. 

SOCIALISM !  With  what  yaried  and  conflicting  associations  is 
this  much-abused  term  fraught.  To  the  votary  of  fashion,  to 
an  ill-read  and  complacent  bourgeoisie,  to  the  sleekly  optimistic 
capitalist  and  others  of  that  ilk^  it  suggests  nothing  short  of  a  general^ 
social  collapse.  It  is  redolent  of  the  p^troleuse,  prophetic  of  *  red 
rain  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws.'  In  the  eyes^f  the  orthodox 
poUtical  economist  it  represents  simply  a  blundering  attempt  to 
solve  the  great  industrial  problem,  a  laudable  but  faulty  project 
^f  reconciling  the  long  contending  parties  marshalled  under  the 
banners  of  Labour  and  Capital.  To  the  individusJist  again— 
and  in  this  category  must  be  comprised  representatives  ot  such 
diverse  political  schools  as  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  and  Mr.  Benja* 
min  Tucker,  the  anarchist — ^itappear^to  sanction  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Other  objectors  apart^ 
a  large  majority  of  men  of  science,  together  with  the  elite  of 
modem  philosophers  headed  by  Mr»  Herbert  Spencer,  regard  it  as 
sabrersive  of  the  basic  condition  of  Evolution — the  natural  selection, 
of  the  fittest  in  the  straggle  for  existence.  Despite,  hewever,  all 
opposition,  penal  laws  directed  against  its  advocates,  the  passive 
selfishness  of  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes,  the  bias  of  inter- 
ested critics,and  the  honest  scorn  of  the  ^best  economic  thought,'  the 
Socialist  ideal  is  in  all  quarters  winning  the  hearts  of  the  European 
masses.  And  not  alone  the  masses.  In  almost  every  community^ 
thinkers  of  unquestioned  depth  and  candoor  join  with  the-  workers 
in  picturing  the  Utopia  that  is  to  result  from  the  coming  recon-' 
Btraction  of  society*  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  find  one  out' 
of  every  five  German  electors  a  socialist,  while  the  stream  of  popular* 
opinion  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  rapidl*^ 
veeriDgin  this  direction.  Truly  a  surprising  change  has  wit^^J 
recent  years  [  come  o'er  the  spirit'  of  the  dream  of  Western  poliosis. 
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It  may  not  nnreasonably  be  thought  that  eome  excuse  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  for  introduoing  so  moot  a  social  question  into  these 
avowedly  neutral  pages.  That  excuse,  if  called  for,  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  not  far  to  seek.  It  is,  indeed,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
furtherance  of  "  Universal  Brotherhood'*  and  of  the  general  spiri- 
tuality (so-called)  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Society  of 
which  we  are  members.  Now  in  this  connection  I  need  but  allude  to 
the  now  dominant  and,  to  my  mind,  impregnable  doctrine  that  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  nation  involves  the  prior  betterinjs^ 
of  the  various  economic  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  Obvi- 
ously,  therefore,  if  the  hope  of  spiritualising  the  masses  can  be 
shown  mainly  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of  reconstructing'  the 
social  organism  itself,  it  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  on  our  part  to 
evade  that  and  other  collateral  problems.  "  Universal  Brotherhood," 
in  fact  (unless  it  is  to  remain  an  empty  phrase),  must  take  a  very 
definite  form  when  great  social  issues  come  up  for  discussion ; 
its  profession  is  inconsistent  with  adherence  to  a  vast  number  of 
existing  customs  and  institutions  obtaining  in  India,  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  However,  in  making  an  excursion  into  the  hazy 
clondland  of  theory,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  urge  these 
points.  After  all,  the  universal  interest  now  excited  by  the  topio 
under  discussion  constitutes  the  most  sepotable  of  its  varioas 
credentials. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  short  essay  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  rise  and  propaganda  of  Socialism,  nreparatory 
to  examining  the  claims  of  that  most  interesting  and  successful 
book  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  title  of  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  papef  •  The  success  of  this  popular  version  of  the  Soci- 
alistic Utopia  has  been  remarkable,  some  800,000  copies  of  the  work 
having  been  sold.  Despite,  therefore,  of  the  ^reat  differences 
obtaining  between  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of  Europe 
and  India,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  bird's  eye  view4 
of  its  contents  will  prove  of  no  sc^nt  interest  to  our  readers. 

To  begin  with  Socialism  proper,  the  economic  creed  which  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  merely  sought^io  provide  with  a  practiqjal  working 
machinery.  Modern  Socialism  may  be  defined  as  a  movement 
having  for  its  aim  the  nationalisation  of  Land  and  Capital,* 
the  investitare  of  the  State  with  the  sole  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.  It  is  argued,  and  rightly,  that  the  mode  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  solely  a  matter  of  human  convenience,  and  that 
it  is  consequently  imperative  on  us  to  reorganise  society  on  the  only 
basis  which  will  ensure  the  most  just  and  equable  division  of  the 
produce  of  human  labour  among  the  workers.  The  study  of  Evo- 
lution has,  it  is  urged,  familiarised  us  with  the  fact  that  human 
society  has  manifested  a  sure  though  chequered  advance  ever 
since  the  time  when  the  '  primeval  men  of  the  stone  age'  gathered 
together  in  their  caves,  goodness  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
years  ago.  European  peoples,  the  most  recent  anthropological 
triumph  of  Nature's  '  prentice'  hand,  have,  it  is  alleged,  only- 
merged  from  the  gloom  of  feudalism  to  cope  with  the  scarcely 

Under  Sooialism  I  am  here  inolading  Gommimism,  which  differs  from  it  only 
ocatlug  an  equul  diistribution  of  prodace  to  erery  member  of  the  commumtj' . 
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less  detestable  rale  of  the  capitalist.  Surely  then  analogy  sug- 
gests a  step  forward  and  the  passage  into  a  new  phase  of  social 
evolution.  Who  is  to  draw  the  line  where  industrial  reform  is  to 
stop  or  to  cry  '  Thus  far  and  no  further'  to  the  militant  sons  of 
Progress  ?  Very  indignant  are  writers  of  this  advanced  economic 
pchool  with  what  they  regard  as  the  '*  pseudo-evolutionism"  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  this  special  head.  For  Mr.  Spencer  and 
those  who  think  with  him  not  only  consider  their  opponents  as 
popularising  a  vicious  economic  fallacy,  but  as  initiating  a  *^  coming 
slavery''  from  which  every  independent  citizen  ought  to  shrink.^ 
But  I  am  anticipating. 

Like  the  social  organism  which  they  now  seek  to  remodel,  the 
creeds  rejoicing  in  the  generic  name  of  Socialism  have  themselves 
undergone  a  long  process  of  development.    Framers  of  ideal  states 
have,  in  truth^  been  always  forthcoming  in  plenty,  from  the  time 
when  Plato  penned  his  ingenious  ''  Republic,^'  to  that  of  Earl  Marx, 
Bebel  and  Belf ort  £az.    But  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  first 
known  applications  of  socialism  were  carried  out,  not  by  men  of  the 
study,  but  by  practical  enthusiasts  who  subordinated  controversy 
to  action  and  allowed  their  actual  deeds  to  Btand  as  sole  witnesses 
to  their  convictions.    It  would  seem  that  the  earliest  of  these 
attempts  may  be  deciphered  in  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Esse- 
nain  community,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  have  numbered  Jesus 
among  its  members.     According  to  the  accounts  received  from 
Josephus,  Philo  and  Pliny,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  body  of  men 
who  sought  freedom  from  the  fancied  pollution   of  "  life  in  the 
world''  by  banding  themselves  together  in  an  ascetic  socialistic 
community.    Peaceable,  pure^ninded  and  contemptuous  of  wealth, 
they  were  content  to  forego  all  the  produce  of  industry  except 
the  scant  portion  necessary  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  life. 
Marriage  they  discouraged.    Houses  and   lands  were  alike  the 
I  property  of  the  association  which  was  regarded,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  light  of  one  family.     Education  was  carefully  attended  to, 
old  age  deeply  respected,  while  the  support  of  the  sick  and  infirm 
was  welcomed  as  a  dutiful  labour  of  love.    Later  times  have  wit- 
nessed many  similar  instances  of  isolated  socialistic  enterprise, 
e.  g.,  the  Herrnhuters  or  Moravians  of  1722,  founded  by  Count 
Zinzendorf  in  Germany,  the  followers  of  Kapp,  and  the  American 
Shakers  who,  like  the  Essenes  abjuring  matrimony,  reoruit  their 
numbers  wholly  from  without. 

Interesting,  however,  Vs  these  departures  undoubtedly  are,  they 
are  mere  eddies  in  the  stream  of  general  progress,  and  produce 
httle  or  no  reaction  on  the  life  vf  the  nations  among  which  they 
take  their  rise.  Propaganda  of  a  highly  methodical  and  systematic 
character  are  necessary  to  effect  the  latter  result.  It  is  not  by 
societies  of  mere  enthusiasts  or  ascetics  that  the  thought  of  the 
ages  is  moulded.  Neither  is  it  by  imaginative  stories  of  the  type 
of  Campanella's  *'  City  of  the  Sun,'*  Sir  T.  More's  '♦  Utopia,'* 
Harrington's  "Oceana"  or  the  Baconian  *'New  Atlantis,"  that 
the  common  sense  King  Mob,  who  to-day  wields  the  suffrage 
in  all  advanced  countries,  is  to  be  impressed.  Graceful  literary 
ventures  may  indeed  go  far  to  popularise  a  dry  political  thesis, 
l     ;  Cf .  Bpencer  "  The  Mau  and  the  State,'* 
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bat  they  must  at  the  same  time  rest  on  the  bedrock  of 
economic  science  if  they  are  to  survive  the  hawk-eyed  glance  of 
Criticism.  The  first  requirement  of  an  assault  on  modem  industri- 
alism^ is  to  be  sought  in  a  scientific  handling  of  data  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  clap-trap  of  sentiment  or  the  unreasoned  initiative  of  the 
sectary.  Realising  this  fact^  St.  Simon  of  France — ^the  first  really 
scientific  socialist,  was  driven  to  draw  up  a  scheme  applicable  not 
only  to  isolated  groups  of  men,  but  to  the  social  organism  at  large* 
His  experiences  certainly  fitted  him  to  obtain  a  curious  insight 
into  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Erstwhile  a  soldier  who 
fought  under  the  flag  of  Count  Rochambeau  in  the  war  of  American 
Independence,  he  subsequently  returned  to  France,  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  dexterous  commercial  speculations,  and  then  commenced 
to  taste  whatever  varied  relish  life  could  afford.  By  a  strange 
combination  of  efforts^  interviewing  philosophers  and  scientists, 
fdting  the  fashionable  world,  courting  the  allurements  of  debau* 
ohery,  studiously  traversing,  in  fact,  the  whole  available  range  of 
•*  Earth's  poor  joys,'*  he  achieved  two  notable  results — he  parted 
company  with  his  gold  and  initiated  himself  fully  into  the  varied 
experiences  of  humanity.  The  result  of  his  ensuing  meditationa 
was  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  international  regeneration, 
comprising  religion,  politics,  it\dustry,  and  social  relations  goie- 
rally.  He  died,  however,  before  he  could  pose  as  an  active  propa* 
gandist>leaving  the  dissemination  of  his  view  to  his  disciples  Enfan- 
tin,  Bazard,  Rodriguez  and  other  well  known  innovators.  Despite 
the  failure  of  his  schemes  when  tested  in  practice^  St«  Simon  had 
a  profound  influence  on  the  French  mind,  and,  according  to  MiU, 
(Political  Economy,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  1)  *^  sowed  the  seeds  of  nearly  all 
the  socialist  tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so  widely  in 
France.^'  His  system,  however,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  modem 
communist  ideal.  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  advocate  an  eqoal 
division  of  the  produce  of  labour  among  the  workers,  but  varies  ' 
the  rate  of  remuneration  according  to  the  vocation  and  ability 
of  the  individual.  Each  member  of  the  proposed  industrial  army 
WAS  to  be  told  off  to  his  post  by  a  Directing  Council,  the  election 
constitution  of  which  might  be  determined  in  diverse  modes,  by 
universal  suffrage  for  instance.  Obviously  the  working  of  such  a 
regime  wonld  imply  a  cast-iron  official  madiinery,  besides  investing 
the  heads  of  the  community  with  a  power  offering  unique  scope 
for  patronage,  lack  of  judgment  and  mismanagement.  No  indepen- 
dent persons  would  indeed  tamely  submit  to  any  such  arbitrary 
interference  with  their  liberty  of  choice,  and  the  malcontent 
element  thus  generated  would  speedily  destroy  the  arrangement* 
Most  self-reliant  men  would,  I  think,  justly  prefer  to  topple  this 
despotic  bureaucracy  into  a  sea  of  revolutionary  blood  rather 
than  yield  to  its  humiliating  mandates.  As  Mill,-^a  warm  sym- 
pathiser  with  the  &irer  side  of  the  socialist  brief--<-remarks  '*  tiiat  a 
handful  of  human  beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the  balanoe, 
and  give  more  to  one  and  less  to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless  from  persons  believed  to 
be  more  than  men,  and  backed  by  supernatural  terrors.''  It  is^ 
.  however,,  one  drawback  of  Socialism  that  all  jjroQosed  schemea 
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Beem  to  involve  a  more  or  less  vicions  interference  with  individual 
self-respect  and  antonomy. 

The  scbeme  of  Foarieri  the  second  great  herald  of  the  true  scienti- 
fic sooialisty  does  not  involve  the  alK^Iition  of  individual  property^ 
or  even  of  inheritance,  but  admits  moreover  to  a  certain  extent 
the  "  claims''  of  CapitaL  It  suggests  that  associations  of  about  2,000 
persons  under  the  sway  of  elected  heads  should  organise  centres  of 
labour  on  districts  of  about  a  square  league  in  extent.  The  short- 
comings of  this  plan  are  so  patent  as  to  suggest  themselves  to  every 
intelligent  critic.  Nevertheless,  it  enjoyea  for  some  time  a  very 
oonsiderable  amount  of  favonr.  A  minimum  of  subsistence  is  ensured 
to  each  member  of  any  such  association — Capital,  Labour  and  Talent 
shariog  the  surplus  produce  in  previoosly  determined  proportions. 
Gradecrandy  consequently, rates  of  remuneration,  are  assigned  by  the 
choice  of  a  man's  fellows.  All  the  members  were,  for  economy's 
8ake»  to  reside  in  the  same  pile  of  buildings.  Lastly,  the  capital  of 
the  association  might  be  owned  in  unequal  shares,  bringing  in^  of 
oonrse^  unequal  dividends. 

Labour,  and  this  was  one  very  important  feature  of  the  system, 
was  to  be  rendered  pleasurable  by  the  execution  of  all  work  by 
''social  groups/*  to  any  number  of  which  the  individual  might  belong 
at  will ;  his  grade  springing  from  his  sources  as  appreciated  by 
his  mates.  A  fair  field  was  thus  afforded  to  the  natural  capacities  of 
the  individual,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  Fourierism  is  incompa- 
rably superior  to  the  dream  of  St.  Simon. 

The  modem  day  Socialist,  the  follower  of  Harz,  Bebel,  and  a 
hundred  other  notables,  in  contradistinction  to  his  predecessors, 
confines  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  criticism  of  the  defects,  the 
miserieB,  waste,  inequalities,  favouritism,  &c.,  bound  up  with  the 
present  industrial  regime,  without  troubling  himself  unnecessarily 
about  those  administrative  and  executive  problems  which  may  not 
nnreasonably  be  deferred  for  future  treatment.  Stereotyped  schemes 
of  social  reform  never  work — ^they  ignore  the  profound  truth  that 
ooustitutions  proper  ''  are  not  made  but  grow."  Hence  the  social* 
ist  agitator  is  often  considered  to  be  much  better  employed  in 
attending  to  the  furtherance  of  his  immediate  aims — the  awaken- 
ing of  the  masses  and  the  organisation  of  their  forces— -than  in 
formulating  paper  schemes  of  legislation  which  cannot  have  more 
than  a  provisional  value  relative  to  immediate  economic  date. 

Patent  as  are  the  evils  incidental  to  the  reign  of  Capital  common 
to  European  countries  and  the  United  Stetes,  they  will  bear  very 
favorable  comparison  with  the  oppressive  social  anomalies  obtaining 
elsewhere*  This,  however,  is  not  a  material  point  in  the  eyes  of  the 
progressive  Western  socialist.  He  knows  not  only  this  obvious  fact 
te  be  tme,  but  is  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  masses  m 
his  own  particular  country  is,  in  a  material  sense,  in  the  augmented 
ability  oi  labour  to  procure  comforte,  greatly  preferable  to  what  it 
was  say  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  incomparably  so  when  a  still  wider 
retrospect  of  national  history  is  token.  Any  such  relish  of  im- 
provement is  howoTer  to  the  democracy  only  what  the  luscious 
anchovy  is  to  the  professional  diner-out — ^a  detail  which  renders 
him  eminently  capable  of  tackling  the  arrajr  of  Epicurean  dainties 
which  a  good  cook  is  preparing  to  shortly  dish  up. 
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It  is  both  tme  that  a  progressive  increase  of  comfort  has  result- 
ed to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  from  the  great  march  of 
politics,  enterprise  and  discovery  characteristic  of  the  last  two 
ceDtnriea  in  Europe.  It  is  equally  true  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  a  healthy  social  organism  can  be  expected  to  put  ia 
an  appearance.    Eminently  rational  this,  is  it  not  7 

AmoDg  modern  socialists,  however,  representatives  of  the 
constitution-building  school  have  not  entirely  died  out.  Of  these 
Mr,  Edward  Bellamy  is  a  notable  example.*  His  book — "  Looking 
Backward" — ^the  close  of  the  XlXth  Century  as  retrospectively  view- 
ed by  a  professor  of  history  in  Shawmut College,  Boston,  2000  A.D.— 
embodies  a  very  graceful  attempt  to  formulat<4  a  sound  working 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  future  plan  for  a  Socialist 
state.  In  some  respects  this  scheme  resembles  Fourierism,  notably 
in  its  treatment  of  the  distribution  of  tasks  and  professions :  m 
many  important  particulars  it  does  not.  St.  Simonism  is,  of  course, 
necessarily  represented  in  the  picture  of  the  much*talked  of  indus- 
trial army,  but  the  analogies  are  otherwise  slight.  Correapondeaces 
with  the  notions  of  previous  writers  might  also  be  given,  butat  will 
be  best  for  us  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  survey  of  *'  Looking  Back- 
ward" itself. 

Let  me  first,  however,  recall  to  the  reader  what  are  the  main 
defects  of  the  modem  social  fabric  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  these  reformers.  Needless  to  say  the  social  fabric  is 
what  is  known  as  Western  civilization,  the  only  sphere  indeed  in  which 
the  dream  of  socialism  admits  of  any  practical  realisation.  Social- 
ism, if  its  investiture  of  the  state  with  enormously  extended  func- 
tions is  to  succeed,  pre-supposes  an  educated  and  all-influential 
democracy,  a  general  spirit  of  official  integrity,  an  already  highly 
organized  state  of  the  national  industries,  and  the  possession  of 
very  large  resources  in  the  background.  Obviously,  therefore,  such 
a  momentous  step  as  the  nationalisation  of  Land  and  Capital  is  not 
within  the  bare  horizon  of  practical  politics  outside  Europe  and 
America.  Bo  far,  so  good.  Premising  my  analysis  with  this 
reservation,  I  may  sum  up  the  main  points  of  the  socialist  indict- 
ment against  the  rule  of  Capital  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  ''  humiliating  dependence"  of  the  worker  on  a  superior— 
often  a  most  galling  bud  ignoble  yoke,  (2)  The  enormous  waste  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  faulty  competitive  methods  for  the  distribution 
of  produce,  (3)  The  "horde  of  idlers'* — landlords,  capitalistsand  other- 
wise— who  at  present  prey  like  parasites  on  the  common  stock ;  men, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  neither  toil  nor  spin  but  cleverly  "ex- 
ploit'' the  worker,  (4)  The  terrible  drudgery  incidental  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  existing  civilisation — a  drudgery  the  brunt  of  which  in 
borne  by  a  despised  and  brutalised  proletariat,  (5)  The  atigma 
attaching  to  honest  manual  and  domestic  labour,  the  compensation 
for  which  is  miserably  inadequate  to  the  outlay  in  the  shape  of 
effort,  (6)  The  relegation  of  the  dreariest,  most  repulsive  and  worst 

*  Kr.  Bellamy*8  disciples  prefer,  it  appears,  to  term  themselres  Nationalists,  thus 
adding  a  new  connotation  to  that  already  ambiguons  term.  But  in  strict  economic 
parlance  they  are  not  only  SccialistSj  but  Socialists  of  the  adyanced  commnAistio 
school,  aa  we  shall  see  later  on. 
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paid  classes  of  tasks  to  one  particular  stratnin  of  humanity ;  a 
practice  highly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  best  dishes 
in  the  feast  of  life  are  reserved  for  the  favoured  few. 

These  six  heads  appear  to  me  to  constitute  useful  enough  sign- 
posts for  directing  attention  to  the  various  points  in  the  fascinating 
romance  of  Bellamy. 

The  hero  of  this  work,  Mr.  Julian  West,  writing  from  his  snug- 
gery in  the  Historical  Section  of  a  Boston  College  in  2000  A.  D.,  pro- 
poses to  favour  the  world  with  a  survey  of  his  experiences  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  XlXth  century.  How  he  managed  to  do  so  wo 
shall  see  later  on.  Meanwhile,  apropos  of  the  strange  economic 
conditions  of  that  benighted  age,  he  alludes  as  follows^  to  the 
'  independent  fortune'  he  then  enjoyed : — 

*'  How  could  I  live  without  service  to  the  world  you  ask.  Why  ahould  the 
world  have  supported  in  utter  idleness  one  who  was  able  to  render  service  P 
Tbe  answer  is  that  mv  grandfather  had  accumulated  a  som  of  money  on 
which  his  descendants  naa  ever  since  lived.  The  sum,  you  will  naturally 
infer,  must  have  been  very  large,  not  to  have  been  exhausted  in  supporting 

three  gpenerations  in  idleness.    This,  however,  was  not  the  fact Iti  was,  in 

fact,  much  larger  now  that  three  venerations  had  been  supported  upou  it  in 
idleness  than  it  was  at  first.  This  mystery  of  use  without  oonsumptiou,  of 
warmth  without  combustioD,  seems  like  magic,  but  was  merely  an  ingenious 
•ppUcation  of  the  art  now  happily  lost  but  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
your  ancestors,  of  shifting  the  ourden  of  one's  support  on  to  the  shoulders 

of  others ..interest  on  invest/nenta  was  a  epecies  of  tax  in  perpetuity  upon 

ike  produda  of  those  enaaged  in  industry,  which  a  person  possessing  or  inherit' 
mg  money  was  able  to  levy." 

This  clever  passage,  unexceptionable  from  the  stand-point  of 
economics,  may  recall  to  some  minds  that  admirable  sketch  of 
the  '^  exploitation^'  of  the  worker  by  capital  which  M.  Zola  has 
given  to  the  world  in  his  **  Germinal/'  Far  away  down  in  the 
dangerous  mines,  the  brutalized  workman,  demoralised  by  a  filthy 
home  and  a  starveling  wage,  slaves  for  the  "  distant  Divinity^' 
—the  unseen  groups  of  capitalists  and  shareholders  who  seize 
the  spoils  of  his  hopeless  struggle  for  existence. 

"  To  them  further  afield  meant  a  distant  country,  awe-inspiring,  inaccessible, 
hedged  round  by  an  almost  religious  grandeur  where  sat  throned  the  xm- 
known  divinity  in  a  crouching,  threatening  attitude  on  his  altar.  They 
would  never  see  it,  they  merely  felt  its  power  crushing  from  afar  the  ten 
thousand  pitmen  of  Mont-sou."  And  what  care  to  the  company  if  the  breed 
of  their  wage  slaves  was  "  drifting  slowly  back  to  the  animal  condition 
whence  it  had  sprung."  The  shareholders  duly  got  their  dividends,  and  i^ter 
them  their  chil^en  and  children's  children-^all  battening  like  parasites  on 
the  labour  of  their  unseen  supporters  1  Such  are  the  not  unfrequent  corol- 
laries which  practice  deduces  from  the  "  rights  of  property." 

In  connection  with  the  foregeing,  I  cannot  forebear  quoting 
Bellamy^s  hero  again — his  illustration  is  so  singularly  feUcitoua  :-— 

"  ...I  cannot  do  better  than  compare  society  as  it  was  then  to  a  prodigious 
coach  which  the  masses  of  humanity  were  harnessed  to  and  dragged  toil- 
somely  along  a  very  hilly  and  sandy  road.  The  driver  was  hunger,  and 
permitted  no  laggiiijs^,  though  the  paoe  was  necessarily  voy  slow.  Despite 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  coach  at  all  along  so  hard  a  road,  the  top  was 
covered  with  passengers  who  never  got  down,  even  at  the  steepest  ascentB.ik 
The  seats  on  top  were  very  breezy  and  oomf  ortable.  Well  up  out  of  tbe  dust 
their  occupants  could  enjoy  the  scenery  at  their  leisure,  or  critically  discuss 
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the  merits  of  the  straining  team.  Naturally  such  places  were  in  ereat  demand 
and  the  competition  for  them  was  keen,  everyone  seeking  as  the  first  end 
in  life  to  secure  a  seat  on  the  coach  for  himself  and  to  leave  it  to  his  child 
after  him.  By  the  rule  of  the  coach  a  man  could  leave  bis  seat  to  whom  he 
wished,  but  on  the  ocher  hand  there  were  many  accidents  by  which  it  might 
at  any  time  be  wholly  lodt." 

And  the  passengers^   did  they  think  compasionately  of  their 
team  f 

"  Oh  yes ;  commiseration  [inexpensive  luxurv — E«  D.  F.]  was  frequently 
expressed  by  those  who  rode  for  those  who  had  to  pull  the  coach,  especially 

when  the  vehicle  came  to  a  bad  place  in  the  road A.t  such  times  the 

desper  ate  straining  of  the  team,  their  agonised  leaping,  and  plunging  under 
the  pitiless  lashing  of  hunger,  the  many  who  fainted  at  the  rope  and  were 
trampled  in  the  mire,  made  a  very  distressing  spectacle  which  often  edUed 
forthhighly  creditable  displays  of  feelitig  from  the  top  of  the  coach.  At  such 
times  the  pKassengers  would  call  down  encouragingly  to  the  toilers  of  the 
rope,  exhorting  them  to  patience,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  possible  com- 
pensation in  another  world  for  the  hardness  of  their  lot,  while  others 
contributed  to  buy  salves  and  liniment  for  the  crippled  and  injured." 

Now,  as  fata  would  hare  it«  the  hero  takes  it  into  his  head  to  brave 
the  perils  of  marriage  in  company  with  a  certain  Edith  Bartlet. 
Unfortunately^  however,  for  the  roalisation  of  this  bold  determina- 
tion, the  completion  of  the  house  destined  for  their  menage  is 
delayed,  owing  to  ^^  strikes"  of  workmen— then  yearly  incmasing  in 
frequency.  Apart  from  this,  an  ontoward  incident  was  shortly  to 
rob  the  fair  Edith  of  her  accepted  mate.  On  the  eventfol  nighi 
of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  18S7,  he  retires  to  rest  in  his  subterranean 
sleeping  phamber,  a  nook  favonred  on  acoonnt  of  its  freedom  from 
noise.  Having  bepn  duly  mesmerised  by  bis  doctor,  he  dozes  off,, 
—and  awakes  in  the  year  2000 !  By  his  side  stands  Dr.  Leete,  a 
physician  of  that  hypercivilized  epoch,  and  from  him  he  learns 
the  antecedents  of  his  remarkably  sound  sleep.  His  old  house  has 
perished  by  fire,  leaving  him  immured  in  the  subterranean  chamber, 
in  duH  course  the  adventure  ends  happily  enough  in  bis  marriai^e  with 
Dr.  Leete's  daughttir  and  appointment  to  a  historical  professorship— 
an  honour  which,  the  usual  representative  of  the  ^jeuneaae  doreef 
of  today  would  perhaps  very  tardily  appreciate.  Our  resnsci-^ 
tated  XlXth  Century  heau  has,  however,  at  least  the  endowment  of 
a  memory  of  his  own  age  which  seems  to  have  atoned  for  other 
possible  deficiencies. 

And  now  to  some  glimpses  of  a  new  economic  system.  As  may 
be  supposed.  Dr.  Leete  is  a  fair  historian  and  wazea  eloqaent  on 
Uie  evils  of  the  abuses  of  the  psst  industrial  epoch  in  which  his 
guest  lived.  Touching  on  the  growth  of  the  great  American  cor- 
porations and  trusts — the  Hransition  phase'  between theindividaalist 
and  socialist  state^he  remarks,  and  there  ia  real  force  in  his 
language:--- 

**  Barly  in  the  last  century  the  evolution  [of  iadmdaalist  production  into 
socialism]  was  completed  by  the  final  consolidation  of  the  entire  cwital  of 
the  nation.  The  ixMustry  and  oommeroe  of  the  country^  ceasing  to  he  con« 
ducted  by  a  set  of  irresponsible  corporations  and  syndicates  d  private  persons 
at  their  caprice  and  tor  their  profit,  were  entruated  to  a  smgle  syndicate 
representing  the  people,  to  be  conducted  in  the  common,  interest  for  the 
common  profit.  The  nation,  that  is  to  say,  organized  as  the  one  great  bust* 
nesa  corporation  in  which  all  oth^r  corporations  were  absorbed ;  it  became  the^ 
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one  capitalist  in  the  place  of  all  other  capitalists,  the  sole  emplojer^  the  final, 
monopoly  in  which  all  previous  and  lesser  monopolies  were  swallowed  up,  &i 
monopoly  in  the  profits  and  economies  of  which  all  citizens  shared.  In  a 
word,  the  people  of  the  United  States  concluded  to  assume  the  conduct  of 
their  own  business,  just  as  one  hundred  ^ears  before  they  had  assumed  the 
conduct  of  their  own  government,  organising  now  for  i/ndmsbnaL  pwrgoses  on 
freeiMly  the  eame  grovmds  on  which  they  had  then  orgamiaed  for  political  ends. 
At  last,  strangely  late  in  the  world's  historv,  the  obvious  fact  was  perceived 
that  no  business  is  so  essentially  the  public  business  as  the  industry  and  com- 
merce on  which  the  people's  livelihood  depends,  and  that  to  entvust  it  to« 
private  persons  to  be  managed  for  private  profit,  is  a  folly  similar  in  kind» 
though  Tastly  greater  in  magnitude,  to  that  of  surrenderix^  the  f xmctioiis  o£ 
public  government  to  kings  and  nobles  to  be  conducted  for  their  perBonal 
glorification." 

In  the  coarse  of  this  ideal  history  tlie  great  industrial  change^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bloodlessly  effected.  In  aotual  realisa-^ 
tion  it  is  barely  possible  to  cooceive  of  any  such  kid-gloved  con- 
stitutional termination  to  the  long  standing  feud  between  employe 
and  employed.  Legislative  enactments^  or  the  special  decrees  of 
National  Gonventions^  would  in  any  case  leave  a  very  large,  des- 
perate and  determined  minority  to  be  dealt  with.  That  these* 
millions  of  men,  rich  in  every  resouroe,  knit  together  by  the  fijrmest 
ties  of  self-interest,  and  long  prepared  for  all  attempts  at  what  they 
would  naturally  consider  their ''spoliation/'  would  tamely  submit  to 
socialism,  is  a  mere  chimera  of  the  optimist.  Of  a  surety,  if  tho 
socialist  regime  is  ever  inaugurated,  its  baptism  wiU  be  in  the  blood 
of  frenssied  parties. 

The  service  in  the  industrial  army  pictured  by  Dr.  Leete  is  regUr 
lated  as  follows:— The  term  of  labour  is  24  years,  beginning  at  tho 
close  of  education  at  twenty-one  and  terminating  at  forty-five,  after 
which  age  only  special  calls  to  work  at  a  crisis  are  admitted*  There 
is  a  regular  '^Muster  Day,''  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  of  every 
year,  when  the  new  recruits  to  the  army  are  marshalled  in  the  rsmlos 
and  the  veterans  are  honourably  disbanded.  Each  man  is  at  liberty 
to  select  his  own  profession,  subject  however  to  necessary  regulation.. 
*'  Dsually  long  before  he  is  mustered  into  service,  a  young  man,, 
if  he  has  a  taste  for  any  special  pursuit,  has  found  it  out  and  pro- 
bably acquired  a  great  deal  of  information  about  it.  If,  however^ 
he  has  no  special  taste,  and  makes  no  election  when  opportunity  is 
offered,  he  is  assigned  to  any  avocation  among  those  of  an  un-- 
skilled  character  which  may  be  in  need  of  men."  The  rate  of 
volunteering  for  each  trade  is  regulated  by  equalising  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  labour  groups  along  the  line  of  a  greater  or  leas  amount 
of  work  per  diem.  "  If  any  particular  occupation  is  in  itself  so 
arduQUS  or  so  oppressive  that,  in  order  to  induce  volunteers^  the 
day's  work  had  to  be  reduced  to  ten  minutes,  it  would  be  done* 
If  even  then,  no  man  was  willing  to  do  it,  it  would  remain  undone.'' 
Yery  dangerous  tasks,  be  it  noted,  are  speedily  executed  if  the 
adn^imtration  labels  them  as  '^  extra-hazardous^'  ovring  to  ihe 
greed  of  the  young  men  for  honour.  Evidently  the  socialist  state 
most  not  ignore  the  weak  side  of  human  nature. 

Wa^s  f  All  remuneration  is  equal  in  amount,  from  that  of  the 
great  functionary  to  that  of  the  unskilled  labourer.  Every  citizen 
has  a  oredit  on  the  public  books  corresponding  to  his  share  in  the 
national  produce;  his  funds  taking  the  form  of  a  '' credit  card"  with 
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which  he  procares  the  articles  he  reqaires  at  the  stopebooses;  The 
vilne  of  purchases  is  simply  pricked  off — bankers,  cash,  Ac,  being 
thus  quite  snperflaoos^  Saving  and  stint  are  not  encoura^ped^  for 
*tbere  is  no  longer  any  call  for  tbenx,  owing  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  prodaction  and  economy  in  the  distribution  of  oommodi* 
ties  in  the  great  stores.  With  regard  to  the  equality  of  wages  above 
noted,  it  is  urged  that  the  amount  or  value  of  the  produce  is  na 
standard  of  tbe  rate  of  remuneration  to  be  assigned*.  ^'  Desert  is  a 
moral  question/'  '^  The  amount  of  the  effort  is  alone  pertinent  to  the 
question  of  desert/'  '^  A  man's  endowments,  however  godIike>, 
merely  fix  the  measure  of  his  duty."  Now  all  this  is,  abstractly 
speaking,  plausible  enough  reasoning.  But  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  average  energetic  and  enterprising  man  will  rest 
content  with  this  ideal  sort  of  return  on  his  labour.  Human  natare 
manifests  not  only  a  rational  but  an  emjotional  element—''  justice'* 
being  a  very  fluctuating  ideal  fashioned  by  the  latter  and  snscep-^ 
tible  of  a  gradual  but  relatively  slow  evolution.  And  if  it  is 
supposed  that  the  temperament  of  the  physical  man,  stamped  as  it 
is  with  the  impress  of  SBons  of  individualist  striving,  can  be 
moulded  into  so  pure  a  moral  tone  by  the  year  2000  A.,  I).,  a  very 
grave  error  is  committed..  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  tha4 
this  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme  is  but  an  incorporation  of  the 
familiar  communistic  doctrine  of  Louis  BIanc»  Owen,  and  otha^ 
extremists. 

The  national  spirit  essential  to  the  success  of  any  such  practice- 
would  have  to  be  very  considerable.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
noting  that  ^'history  bears  witness  to  the  success  with  which 
large  bodies  of  human  beings  may  be  trained  to  feel  the  pablie 
interest  their  own.  And  no  soil  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  such  a  feeling  than  a  Communist  association,  since  all  the 
ambition,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  activity  wbich  are  now  exerted 
in  the  pursuit  of  separate  and  self-regarding  interests,  would  require 
another  sphere  of  employment  and  would  naturally  find  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  benefit  of  the  community/'  (Mill)..  Difficulr 
ties,  it  is  obvious,  might  arise  at  any  time  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
a  large  malcontent  element  led  by  ambitious  men  and  fostered  by 
secret  associations,  and  might  render  the  working  of  the  aodal 
machinery  very  laboured^  All  would  then  depend  on  the  mental 
and  moral  endowments  of  the  official  classes  in  general. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  accompany  our  Julian  West  shoppings 
or  to  follow  him  into  the  various  resorts  of  socialisticallv  meta- 
morphosed Boston,  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  booK  itself. 
Similarly  inquirers  after  the  minute  administrative  details  wluch 
crowd  the  pages  of  '^  Looking  Backward'*  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  original.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  Pr.  Leete'a  sketch 
of  the  mode  of  officering  the  great  industrial  army  : — 

**  ...the  line  of  promotion  for  tbe  meritorious  lies  through  three  grades  to 
the  officer's  grade,  and  thence  up  tbroagh  the  lieutenancies  to  the  captaiBcy» 
or  foremanship,  and  superintendency,  or  ooloaers  rank..  Next,  with  an  intet- 
Tening  gvade  in  some  of  the  larger  trades,  comiBs  the  general  oftiie^gmkU 
under  whose  immediate  control  all  the  operations  of  the  trade  are  conducted* 
This  officer  is  at  the  head  of  the  national  bureau  representing  his  trade,  a)id 
is  responsible  for  its  work  to  the  administration.  Tbe  general  of  bis  guild 
bolds  a  splendid  position^  and  one  wbich  amply  satisiies  tbe  ambition  of  most 
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)neiiy  Imt  above  bis  rank,  whicti  may  be  compared,  to  follow  the  military 
ikoalogies  familiar  to  you,  to  that  of  a  general  of  division  or  major-igeneral^ 
j^  that  of  the  chiefs  oi  the  ten  fpreat  departments  or  groups  of  allied  trades. 
The  chief -of  these  ten  srand  divisions  of  the  industrial  lurmy  may  be  com- 
pared to  VOHT  commanders  of  army  corps,  or  lieutenant  generals,  each  having 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  generals  of  separate  guilds  reporting  to  him. 
Above  these  ten  great  officers  who  form  his  councu^  is  the  general-in-chief> 
who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

If  the  socialistic  agitation  is  to  eventuate  in  anything  of  this  sort^ 
tlie  aotning  race  may,  perhaps,  have  a  kindlier  word  to  say  foi^ 
the  ^scipline  and  organization  cf  modern  Enropean  militarism 
than  meat  of  its  present  critics. 

The  merits  o£  ''Looking  Backward''  are  so  patent  as  to  require 
little  or  BO  indication.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  btirst  like  a  novel 
stroke t)f  genius  on  the  world,  seeing  that  its  ideas  of  an  organized 
indiutrial  army  and  of  a  thorough«going  communistic  SocialiBm,  were 
already  familiar  enough.  Bat  its  really  admirable  grasp  of  detail> 
ud  fordble  presentation  of  an  Economic  issue  in  a  lucid  and 
popular  garb,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  signal  ability  and  usefulness. 
Defects  in  its  exposition  there  certainly  are.  The  question  of  Popular 
tion-^hat  burning  topic  of  socialist  and  economic  discussions  gener- 
ally—is ignored  in  a  manner  which  detracts  in  no  small  measure 
firom  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  administrative  scheme.  Utopi- 
«ny  moreover,  to  a  d^ree  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  so  miracu- 
lonsly  re-organised  United  States;  no  provision  having  been  made 
lor  tiie  necessary  viciouB  uid  selfish  elements,  that  Ahriman  of 
individual '  vileness,'  which  runs  pc^ri  passu  with  the  Ormuzd  of 
individual '  virtue'  in  any  progressive  civilisation.  And — the  really 
vicdoHS  element  apart— it  is  not  stated  how  far  the  communistio 
form  of  politics  can  itself  rest  permanent.  Many  students  of  socio- 
logy hold  and  hope  that  the  ''  coming  slavery'^  of  communism 
wiU  at  best  herald  the  realisation  of  the  Anarchist  programme,  and 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  at  what  point  in  tbis  vista  of  ITtopiaa 
reforms  Innovatioa  is  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  omnipotent 
demcx^ratio  state  is  susceptible  of  many  highly  deplorable  develop* 
meniB,  some  of  which  are  almost  sure  sooner  or  later  to  superyene* 
In  CMmdnding  this  paper,  let  me  impress  on  the  attention  of  my  more 
conservative  readers  the  three  ^  broad  and  simple*  rules  laid  down 
by  John  Bnskin  in  his  '^  Stones  of  Venice/'  Were  they  observed, 
they  wonld  go  far  to  lift  the  workman  from  his  present  monotonous 
level  :— 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  article  not  abso* 
lately  necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  Invention  has  no  share* 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake/ but  only  for 
some  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of .  any  kind,  except 
Cor  the  sake  of  preserving  a  record  of  great  works. 

E»  Douglas  Fawcbtt. 
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TEE  ORIENTAL  LIBRARY  AT  ADTAR. 

ADTAR  House^  with  its  sBsthetic  frontage,  perched  on  the  bank 
of  a  river^  surronnded  by  a  fine  W(X)d  consisting  of  stately 
palms,  and  graceful  casttarina  trees,  is  very  unlike  the  sectional 
views  of  the  same  honse  seen  on  the  walls  of  No.  17,  Lansdowne 
Bead.  Photography  fails  to  do  justice  to  its  stately  hall,  hung 
round  with  the  207  shields  emblazoned  with  the  names  of  the 
Tarious  branches  of  the  Society  ;  neither  can  it  ^ve  any  idea  of 
its  many  verandahs,  and  numerous  rooms  rejoicing  in  a  multiplicity 
•of  doors  and  windows,  hospitably  thrown  open  to  Theosophical 
inquirers,  not  excluding  nondescript  vitality — from  scorpions  to 
serpents. 

The  heat  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  so  intense  that  nothing 
but  Western  prejudice  prevents  us  from  returning  to  the  primitive 
'fig-leaf'  costume  of  our  ancestors.  A  pitiless  sun  glares  down 
unceasingly,  scorching  the  very  stones  and  converting  the  water  of 
this  river,  even  at  moonlight,  to  the  temperature  of  a  cup  of  tea ; 
while,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  eggs  might  be  cooked  in  the 
l>ed  of  the  river. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  President  to  catalogue  a  set  of  fresh 
books  for  the  Library,  and  (his  agreeable  task  nas  enabled  me  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  valuable  collection  which  he  has 
brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  students.  Let  me  first  give  some 
idea  of  the  Library  as  it  appears  to  me.  Upon  entering  the 
west  door  of  the  Convention  Hall,  the  visitor  sees  at  the  other 
extremity  a  roofed  belvidere  connecting  the  Hall  with  the  Library. 
An  outer  pair  of  brass-framed  wire-gauze  doors  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  active  little  striped-back  squirrels  which  swarm  here,  and  do 
considerable  damage  to  books  and  papers.  Inside  these  are  two 
leaves  of  a  massive  main  door  of  tea^ood,  each  divided  into  six 
panels,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  carved  lotus  flowers.  Ten  of  the 
panels  contain  certain  carven  pictures  of  the  several  avatars  of 
Vishnu,  or  incarnations  of  God  upon  earth,  as  described  in  &e 
Hindu  mythology.  The  door  was  a  present  from  Prince  Harisinghi 
of  Eathiawar,  one  of  the  feudatory  Lidian  native  states.  The 
door-handles  of  bronze  were  specially  designed  by  Col.  Olcott^ 
and  the  massive  brass  hinges  carved  by  hand  in  a  purely  native 
style  of  art,  the  design  an  assortment  of  parrots  and  foliage,  by  a 
fskilled  Mohammedan  artist  of  Madras. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  Library  is  that  of  harmony 
and  repose,  a  place  for  reading  and  reflection,  where  all  the 
influences  are  good.  The  walls  are  in  a  stucco  of  soft  creamy  terra- 
cotta colour ;  i£e  ceiling  is  over  twenty  feet  high,  supported  by  teak 
rafters  resting  on  two  great  iron  beams ;  the  floor  is  in  black  and 
white  marble  tiles,  witha  wide  border  of  smooth  black  slabs  of  stone; 
the  shelves  are  in  waxed  teak,  seven  ranges  high,  divided  off  into 
sections  by  ball-tipped  turned  posts;  each  section  designated  by  a 
Boman  numeral  in  blac^  upon  a  polished  brass  plate.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  hangs  a  quaint,higlily  artistic  Japanese  lantern  in 
brass,  quadrangular,  each  side  four  feet  long.  This  was  a  present 
from  Col.  Olcott's  Japanese  C<mimittee  of  last  year^  and  is  a  replica 
of  the  lantema  m  the  grmdest  temple  at  £ioto. 
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Opposite  the  entrance  door  is  an  arch,  with  a  flight  of  three 
marble  steps  ascending  to  a  picture  recess,  in  which  are  certain 
splendid  oil  portraits  of  sacred  personages  which,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  only  members  of  the  Society  are  allowed  to  see.  ISlock* 
ing  the  ajrch  is  a  screen  in  teak  and  rosewood,  carved  with  that 
rare  skill  and  artistic  taste  for  which  the  wood^carvers  of  Madras 
liaTe  been  famous  for  centuries.  In  earring  I  have  seldom  seen 
anything  so  beautiful* 

The  idea  of  founding  this  Library  originated  with  Col.  Olcott : 
he  has  both  planned  and  directed  the  building,  and  it  has  been 
mainly  tiirongh  his  exertions  that  the  shelves  have  been  filled. 
By  infusing  his  own  enthusiasm  into  others,  he  collected  in  one 
Tear  tiie  money  to  put  up  the  building,  and  won  over  the  learned 
Pandit  Bashyacharya  to  be  the  first  Director.  It  was  no  doubt  the 
mfluence  of  ike  President,  which  induced  that  eminent  scholar  to 
present  to  ^e  Library  lus  rare  collection  of  old  Sanskrit  and 
other  M6S. 

The  second  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  is ''  to  promote  the 
stadyof  Aryan  and  other  Eastern  literatures,  religions  and  sciences,'* 
and  this  is  never  absent  from  Col.  Olcott's  mind.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ceremony  ^-« 

^  Our  Sodety  is  an  agency  of  peace  and  enlighteoment,  and  in  fomiditig  this 
Library  it  is  but  carrying  out  its  uolicv  of  universal  good*will.  Our  last 
thought  IB  to  make  it  a  food-bin  for  the  nourishment  of  white  ant8»  or  a 
forcing-bed  for  the  spores  of  mildew  and  mould.  We  wont  not  so  much  a 
number  of  books  as  books  of  a  useful  sort  for  our  purposes.  We  wish  to  make  it  a 
monument  of  ancestral  learning,  but  of  that  kind  that  is  of  most  practical  use 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  desire  to  crowd  our  shelves  with  tons  of  profitless 
casuistical  speculations  of  the  ancient  sages.  We  aim  to  collect,  also,  what* 
ever  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  yore  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  the  prin* 
eiples  of  science,  the  rules  and  processes  of  useful  arts.    With  the  combined 

"  "*  '  '    '  "        "  publish 

-,  jes  or,  if 
I  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thousands 
of  earnest  students  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  their  European  derivative  tongues.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction 
that  many  excellent  secrets  of  knowledge  in  every  department,  kQowu  to 
former  generations,  have  been  forgotten,  but  may  be  recovered  from  their 
literaiy  remains.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  aj£rm  that  the  old  sages  had  a  com* 
prebensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  human  development  based  upon  ezperi* 
mental  research.'' 

The  President  uttered  those  words  in  1886.  Since  then  certain 
disooveries  in  science  and  resultant  hypotheses — ^f  or  example,  in 
chemistry  and  practical  physiology, — ^have  almost  reflected  back 
upon  them  a  prophetic  character. 

On  inspecting  the  Library  I  found  a  collection  of  very  valuable 
Oriental  works :  in  the  department  of  Buddhistio  Literature  alone 
it  is  richer  than  any  Library  in  Ladia.  The  late  lamented  Mrs. 
Dias-Hangakoon,  F.  T.  S.  of  Matara,  Ceylon,  presented  a  complete 
set  of  the  Pali  version  of  the  Tripitikas,  engraved  on  palm  leaves^ 
oomprising  sixty  volumes  with  nearly  5,000  pages.  Twelve  stylus- 
writers  were  employed  during  two  years  in  copying  the  volumes  from 
the  unique  collection  at  Merissa.  The  wooden  covers  are  painted  in 
the  Kandyan  style  of  decoration,  and  to  each  top  cover  are  two 
lai^e  bosses  in  silrer  repouss6«    This  Yalaable  collection  cost  tho 
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«lonor  Us.  3^500.  Tke  same  lady  testified  her  eppiroval  of  GoL 
Olcott's  OHselfish  exertions  on  behalf  of  BaddhiBm  by  paying  for 
printing  andpnUishing  the  <H:iginal  editionB  of  the  ^^  Buddhist 
Catechism.'' 

The  Jodo  Sect  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists  presented  Col.  Oloott 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Tripitikas  in  418 
volnmes,  on  silk  paper.  This  contribntion  is  of  great  value  in 
B.Sording  the  means  for  an  exact  comparison  of  the  caaions  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Churches^  among  whom  strong  divergences 
of  opinion  prevail.  The  President  was  fortunate  enough  to  bringabout 
areconciliati(m  between  these  two  sections  during  his  dramatic  visit 
to  Japan>  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  he  was  pres^ited  with 
A  fine  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  religious  works  explanar 
tory  of  the  tenets  of  all  the  Japanese  sects^  a  goodly  number  of  over 
1^000  volumes.  These  are  aupplemented  with  a  choice  assortment 
of  scroll  paintings  on  silk  and  paper  illustrative  of  the  same  sub* 
jects.  While  going  on  board  the  steamer  at  Shanghai,  a  distin* 
guidied  Chinese  priest  waited  on  the  President>  and^  as  a  parting 
gift^  presented  him  with  a  splendid  illustrated  edition  in  four  folio 
volumes  of  the  Lalita  Yistara  or  the  Chinese  Biography  of  Lord 
Buddha.  There  is  also  an  ancient  Biography  of  tiie  adept-founder  of 
the  Yamabusi  or  fraternity  of  phenomena-workers>  and  a  scroll 
portrait  of  himself — attended  by  some  fire  elementals,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  subjugated  to  his  trained  will.  Among  the  scroll 
pictures  are  two  on  silk  that  are  supposed  to  be  over  800  years  old ; 
another  is  written  in  fine  gold  ink  upon  a  kind  of  smooth  black  pa-^ 
per^  33  feet  in  length,  a^d  mounted  on  a  roller  tipped  with  gold  and 
crystal.  There  is  also  a  large  picture^  painted  in  vivid  colours  and 
drawn  in  the  most  careful  detail,  representing  137  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Jodo  sect.  In  the  Japanese  collection  there 
are  small  carved  images  of  Sakya  Muni  and  Amitabha,  a  roll  of 
gold  brocade  used  for  robes  of  ceremony,  insignia  of  dignity,  views 
of  temples,  poojah  bells^  incense  burners^  and  many  other  objects 
of  interest. 

The  department  of  Sanskrit  Literature  and  Ancient  Philosophy 
in  the  Adyar  Library  is  also  very  rich.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  Vedic  works,  especially  the  nam* 
ber  and  variety  of  the  palm  leaf  MSS.  Here  I  found  the  Padaratna 
by  Bavanacharya  with  a  commentary.  The  author  of  this  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Bavana  of  Lanka.  This  Bavanacharya 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Big  Veda  and  he  lived  some  time 
about  the  1st  century  after  Christ  and  long  before  Bhartrihari. 
This  MS.  is  a  treatise  on  Siksha  of  the  Black  x  ajur  Veda,  very  rare 
even  now  in  India.  The  MS.  is  old  and  one  deeply  prized  by 
Oriental  scholars.  There  are  several  other  MSS.  dealing  with  all 
the  Indian  schools  of  Philosophy,  besides  Grammars,  Tantras  and 
Manuals.  Only  a  small  strip  has  yet  been  explored  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Sanskrit  literature  and  much  remains  still  terra  incognita*^ 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  value,  full  of  human  interest,  and  preg- 
nant with  lessons  on  spirituality  which,  in  the  present  day  of  unset- 
tled faith  and  earnest  inquiry,  have  become  needful.  The  lessons 
derivable  from  Sanskrit  sources  are  more  important  just  now  than 
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the  classic  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  for  it  is  not  from  Jew9> 
Greeks  or  Bomans  that  we  can  draw  a  corrective  to  make  our 
inner  life  more  perfect^  comprehensive  and  human.  For  this  w» 
must  look  to  the  religion  of  the  East,  and  there  is  no  sky  under 
which  the  human  mind  has  more  developed  its  choicest  gifts,  pon« 
deredover  the  deepest  problems  and  found  a  readier  solution^ 
deserving  the  attention  of  even  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  Kant^^ 
than  in  this  vast  continent  of  India. 

The  India  of  3,000  years  ago  presents  us  with  problems  the 
solution  of  which  concerns  the  most  advanced  of  the  19th 
century.  From  the  Him&layas  to  Ceylon  is  a  vast  territory,  rich 
with  material  for  botanist,  zoologist,  ethnologist  and  archsBologist. 
Sven  the  study  of  &bles  owes  its  new  life  to  India,  from  which 
they  sprang.  Buddhism  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  theprinci- 
pail  sources  of  our  legends  and  parables.  The  fable  of  the  donkey 
in  the  lion's  skin,  which  occurs  in  Plato's  Cratylus,  is  borrowed  from 
the  East :  that  of  the  weasel  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  a  woman, 
who,  when  she  saw  a  nK>use,  could  not  refrain  from  jumping  at  it, 
is  a  Sanskrit  fable  brought  to  Greece  in  some  mysterious  way  about 
500  years  B.  0.  The  further  we  dive  into  antiquity,  the  more 
coincidences  we  find  between  the  legends  of  India  and  those  of  the 
West.  Sanskrit  words  occur  in  the  Christian  Bible  referring  to 
articles  of  export  from  Ophir,  viz.,  ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  sandal- 
wood, which,  if  taken  together,  could  not  have  been  exported  from 
any  other  country  but  India  or  Ceylon. 

Jews  and  modem  Christians  put  forward  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  as  a  sample  of  the  highest  legal  wisdom,  especially  in  the 
dispute  of  the  two  mothers  with  respect  to  the  custody  of  a  child, 
in  which  case  the  parentage  was  disputed.  ^'Divide  the  living 
child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other.''  Now 
listen  to  the  Buddhist  version  of  the  same  story,  taken  from  the 
Tripitaka,  several  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  Jewish  history.  In 
this  record  we  find  the  same  story  of  two  women,  each  of  whom  claims 
ed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  same  child.  The  king,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  dispute  of  those  loquacious  females,  frankly  declared  it 
was  impossible  to  settle  who  was  the  real  mother,  whereupon 
VisJddba,  his  minister,  declared  that  there  was  no  use  |in  cross^ 
examining  such  vixens.  ^'  Take  the  boy  and  settle  it  among 
yonrselves,''  he  exclaimed,  giving  utterance  to  his  royal  master's 
judgment  After  this  the  fight  began  between  the  women,  a 
scramble  for  possession  of  the  disputed  baby,  when  I  presume 
both  had  recourse  to  their  nails.  The  child  got  both  frightened 
and  hart,  and  consequently  began  to  cry.  Then  one  of  the  women 
withdrew,  unable  to  bear  the  spectacle  of  the  oluld's  sufferings 
That  settled  the  question.  The  king  gave  the  child  to  the  true 
mother  and  had  the  other  beaten  with  a  rod.  Now,  I  ask  which 
is  the  best  version  of  the  story,  the  Jewish  or  the  Indian  ?^  Which 
shows  the  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  wisdom 
greater  than  even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ?  Want  of  space  preventa 
my  giving  several  examples  of  a  similar  character. 

There  are  many  topics  of  interest  in  the  world  which  ^igage 
the  attention  of  men^  but  few  will  deny  that  the  question  whence 
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we  came  and  whither  are  we  bound  is  the  most  important  and 
absorbing.  It  has  an  interest  for  the  thoaghtfai  of  erery  cla88> 
and  once  at  least  it  must  occupy  the  attention  of  both  the  monarch 
and  the  mendicant,  India  is  the  home  of  Brahmanism,  the  birtb- 
place  of  Buddhism^  and  the  refuge  of  Zoroastrianism ;  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  future,  it  may  not  again  become  the  cradle  of  the 
purest  faith,  if  only  the  old  religions  are  purified  of  the  dust  of 
centuries.  Looking  at  the  Sanskrit  palm-leaves  scattered  round  me 
in  this  little  library,  I  can't  help  thiiiking  that  they  contain  layers  of 
knowledge  unexplored,  thoughts  deeper  than  have  yet  been  duh 
covered,  and  appeals  to  the  heart  of  man  worthy  of  our  best  con- 
Bideration. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  are  not  our  intellectual  ancestors 
in  the  same  direct  way  as  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts  and  Saxons, 
but  they  represent  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  to  whidi 
we  belong,  by  language  and  historical  records  extending  be- 
vond  all  other  documents,  and  supplying  missing  links  in  oor 
intellectual  ancestry  far  more  important  than  the  missing  link 
between  the  ape  and  the  man.  SanshrUa  means  perfectly  constructed 
speech  ;  it  existed  at  least  10,000  years  before  the  literation  of 
Greece  ,  and  is  the  only  key  to  a  vast  and  apparently  confused 
religious  system,  the  oldest  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is  hifh 
time  that  the  people  of  England  should  know  something  of  the 
great  systems  of  religion  opposed  to  Christianity — ^I  mean  Brahman* 
ism,  Buddhism  and  Islam.  The  knowledge  is  now  accessible  to  alt, 
owing  to  the  monumental  works  of  Jones,  Cdlebrooke,  Wilson  and 
Max  Miiller,  but  thia  knowledge  has  not  filtered  down  to  the  masses, 
where  it  is  most  wanting.  Christians  can  no  longer  neglect  tlie 
duty  of  surveying  this  vast  block  of  Ikerature  so  dose  to  their 
hands. 

It  was  to  heLp  on  this  object  which  izkduced  Col.  Olcott  to  found 
this  library.  The  motive  of  the  Founder  is  entirely  practical : 
first  to  issue  dieap  hand-books  for  the  use  of  native  artiaana  and 
ryots,  the  old  Aryan  rules  and  processes,  for  dyeing,  weaviag,  melal 
working,  mining,  wood  and  stone  carving,  medieineand  c^ker  useful 
arts,  industries  and  trade  secrets.  In  short,  to  discover  and  dissemi* 
sate  the  trecbsures  of  useful  Aryan  knowledge  of  all  sorts.  Tlie  Thee* 
Bophieal  Society  has  already  prepared  and  published  several  books 
on  the  Vedant,  theGita,  Yoga,  Dwaita  Philosophy,  Yishistadvaiti^ 
Buddhism  and  Aryan  Mor^  Texts,  cythers  upon  Adwaita,  Iskm 
and  Zoroastriansm  are  preparing.  It  ia  also  publishing  throogh 
the  enlight»iied  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  at  Bombay,  in  a  cheap  hot 
excell^ikt  edition,  ike  Text  (Devanagari  character)  of  the  Four 
Vedas :  the  Big  Veda  has  been  issued  and  the  Yajur  Veda  is  m 
the  press.  Now  it  is  evident  that  to  support  this  object  funds  are 
required.  The  money  in  hand  is  employed  in  supporting  Pandiiis 
for  copying,  making  translations^  preparing  manuscripts  for  the 
printev,  purchase  of  books,  and  the  general  up-keep  of  the  Library. 
The  cash  just  now  in  the  fund  does  not  exceed  the  ridicnbosly 
small  sum  of  £  20 !  What  other  Library  can  show  so  great  results 
for  so  beggarly  a  pittance  f  The  eagerness  with  which  the  works 
published  have  been  sought  for  jqstifiei^  increased  diligence.  Whea 
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it  is  known  that  certain  Brahraanft,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  indif- 
ference and  Western  civilisation,  have  flung  cartloads  of  MSS-  into 
the  river  as  useless  lumber,  and  that  the  families  of  some  Pandits 
have  sold  MSS.  by  the  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  efforta 
should  be  made  to  save  precious  records  which  may  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  from  wholesale  destruction. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  a  lover  of  history,  but  lays  no  claim 
to  any  profound  knowledge  of  Eastern  literature,  as  no  doubt  this 
imperfect  sketch  will  reveal ;  he,  however,  confidently  appeals  to 
his  countrymen  and  women,  knowing  their  love  of  religion  and  truths 
ajid  their  generosity  whenever  a  good  case  is  set  before  them,  to  help 
and  support  so  worthy  an  institution  as  the  one  now  under  notice. 
Those  who  accede  to  my  request  may  rest  assured  that  their  gener- 
osity will  be  helpful  to  struggling  youth  in  the  thorny  path  of  life, 
whi]b  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  adding  their  own  names  to  the 
roll  of  undying  fame — ^tho  unselfish  benefactors  of  Humanity — a 
register  <m  which  many  an  English  name  is  inscribed, 

J.  BowLSS  Dalt,  ll.d. 


THE  ENTHUSIASM  OF  NEOPHYTES. 

THE  oft^quoted  line  '^  Men^  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread^'' 
is  brought  very  forcit)ly  before  us  when  we  are  learning  with 
difficulty  one  of  the  first  needful  lessons  in  our  study  of  occultism.  In. 
oar  newly  awakened  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  we  feel  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  which  comes  with  fresh  powers — the  first  breath  of 
that  Divine  belief  which  will  grow  to  the  whirlwind  of  faith  that 
removes  mountains*  We  are  helped  and  streng^thened  and  long  to> 
assist  evwyone  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  in  the  same  way  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  been  helped.  We  are  eager^  impatient  to 
bring  our  fellow-travellers  into  smoother  paths,  feeling  sure  we  can 
do  ity  that  words  and  thoughts,  if  only  poured  into  their  groping 
minds,  will  bring  the  light  they  need ;  we  are  angry  when  we  are 
told  that  our  efforts  are  as  fruitless  and  impossible  as  bringing  to 
perfection  in  one  short  moment  the  latent  powers  and  beauty  m  a 
fiteed ;  so  we  go  on  like  children,  digging  up  our  gardens  to  hasten 
our  seedlings  into  the  sunshine — until  like  children  we  too  learn 
that  nature  will  not  be  hurried;  and  with  the  enlarged  knowledge 
comes  patience  and  enduraoce.  It  is  most  difficult  to  realize  all 
the  slow  steps  of  individual  progress.  We  cannot  even  analyze 
our  own  development — nor  watch  our  own  growth — how  little 
then  can  we  judge  of  another,  and  what  mischief  may  we  not 
do  by  trying  to  hasten  the  process — what  tender  green  leaves 
may  not  be  killed  by  blighting  frost  or  drying  wind  if  brought 
too  soon  out  of  the  friendly  nursing  warmth  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
darkness  to  us,  but  how  necessary  to  growth  1  The  plant  is  not 
ready  for  full  sunshine,  nor  for  open  rain,  nor  drenching  dew.  No 
efforts  of  ours  can  force  the  natural  development  without  serious 
risk.  A  bud  forced  open  does  not  make  a  full-blown  rose.  How 
theit  oan  hatf-grown  budding  souls  be  forced  and  pushed  ?  We 
may  tend,  shelter,  and  help  within  certain  limits,  but  every  one 

*  Our  gentle  contrilimtor  nis^uotes  this  wox4.  Pope  used  a  much  Btronger  one.-^ 
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of  US  has  to  grow  alone.  We  have,  to  use  another  Bimile,  to 
walk  every  step  of  the  way  ;  we  cannot  be  carried.  In  this 
lies  the  secret  of  true  development  and  progress.  It  will 
naturally  be  asked  :  Is  all  zeal  wrong,  all  fervour  and  enthu- 
siasm to  be  crushed — are  we  to  sit  down  resignedly  and  give  up 
that  greatest  of  all  pleasures,  helping  others  ?  Are  we  only  to  be 
perpetually  striving  over  self-culture,  tending  everlastingly  our 
own  plot  of  ground,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  alone  in  the  vast 
universe  and  cut  off  from  all  contact  with  others  ?  For  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  carrying  to  its  utmost  limits  the  worst  faults  of 
asceticism;  it  would  nullify  all  the  teachings  oE  Theosophy  and 
be  the  exact  opposite  of  our  aims  and  aspirations. 

But  let  us  patiently  accept  at  the  beginning  of  our  occult  studies 
the  need  for  self-cultivation  and  self -development;  meanwhile  reao* 
lutely  resisting  all  temptation  to  teach  or  help  others  till  we  our- 
selves shall  at  all  events  have  weeded  out  some  of  the  useless 
growths  in  our  own  minds ;  till  we  have  made  room  f or«  spiritual 
light  and  air,  and  have  begun  to  recognize  and  distinguish  between 
what  is  good  and  fruitful,  and  what  the  reverse. 

A  mind  devoting  its  energies  to  learning  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  anxious  and  striving  to  teach.  We  do  help  our  own 
knowledge  at  times  by  trying  to  teach,  but  we  cannot  be  at  once 
in  a  receptive  and  in  an  effluent  state.  We  must  first  make 
thoroughly  our  own  any  truth  we  want  another  to  recognize ; 
otherwise  our  half-digested  truth  hinders  and  not  helps  that 
•other's  power  of  assimilation. 

Imperfect  knowledge,  unconscious  of  its  partial  ignorance,  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  certain  dogmatic  attitude,  and  a  pride 
in  the  new  truth,  as  one  of  its  own  finding ;  but  when  the  know- 
ledge grows  clearer,  dogmatism  is  impossible,  for  the  ideal  truth 
recedes  ever  further  from  our  grasp,  its  growing  clearness  showing 
ever  its  infinity  as  compared  to  our  finite  minds. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  learn  and  to  keep  silent,  and  when  we 
3iave  checked  and  schooled  our  enthusiastic  impulse  to  shout  our 
newly-found  truths  from  every  housetop, — then,  and  then  only, 
are  those  of  our  fellowmen  put  in  our  way  whom  we  can  really 
help.  When  we  are  fit  to  teach  any  one  out  of  our  small  store, 
he  who  will  best  benefit  by  the  little  we  can  do  will  be  there 
xeady  to  receive  it. 

As  we  have  received,  so  will  others  receive  from  us.  It  is  but 
^  little  that  can  be  done  outside  each  individual  mind ;  but  so 
:Burely  as  that  mind  needs  and  seeks,  so  surely  will  it  find.  We 
Are  but  the  conduit-pipes,  the  instruments,  for  conveying  spiritual 
help  to  others :  indeed  our  power  of  helping  is  in  exact  inverse 
ratio  to  our  self-consiousness  and  pride — ^the  more  we  think  we  are 
effecting  the  less  we  really  do ;  but  provided  our  aim  be  pure, 
and  the  key-note  of  our  life  be  set  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
Divine  harmony,  then  the  more  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  passive 
instruments,  the  more  we  shall  be  used  as  channels  through 
which  spiritual  life  may  flow. 

The  seeker  after  truth  who  plunges  into  the  sea  of  modem 
Theosophical  literature  may  well  be  buffeted  by  contrary  winds 
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and  torn  by  conflicting  cnrrents  if  lie  allows  himself  to  drift  pa»- 
Biyely  therein.  For  the  pure  water  of  truth  is  diluted  with  error, 
covered  with  the  froth  and  foam  of  fanatical  "  faddists/^  and  full 
of  the  driftwood  of  old  prejudices^  beliefs  and  opinions.  He  must 
be  a  strong  swimmer  who  would  breast  it  all^  and  he  needs  a  faith- 
f  al  soul  and  a  single  eye  if  he  would  keep  from  drowning. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  a  seeker  should  have  so  muck 
difficulty,  so  many  faults  will-o'-the-wisped  to  bewilder  him,  for  a 
jewel  that  is  hard  to  find  is  always  more  valued ;  but  for  the  weak 
ones  and  those  easily  led  into  tortuous  paths,  there  is  great  danger 
in  letting  young  nntried  minds  attempt  the  role  of  leader;  that 
their  zeal  is  great  and  their  courage  high,  only  increase  the  risk* 
The  more  serious  side  to  it  is  one  that  these  enthusiastio  begin- 
ners scarcely  if  ever  see  till  too  late ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  on  that  the  first  step  into  occult  studies,  whilst  bringing^ 
fresh  light  also  has  its  corresponding  depth  of  darkness. 

Temptations  hitherto  unknown  arise  to  retard  progress, — new 
trials  are  brought  before  the  aspirant  as  tests,  and  the  dangers 
that  had  so  often  been  pointed  to  in  fiction,  such  as  elementals 
and  demons  and  the  dreaded  ''Dweller  on  the  Threshold,"  are 
very  real  and  very  terrible. 

The  study  of  occultism  should  never  be  heedlessly  under- 
taken by  any  one.  It  is  not  and  can  never  be  a  worderland 
that  may  merely  be  peeped  into  by  childish  curiosity,  hungry  for 
marvels ;  he  who  once  ventures  within  the  portals  cannot  go  back  ; 
here  there  can  be  no  after-closing  of  the  eyes.  But  there  are  two- 
ways  in  which  to  go  forward — the  straight  undeviating  progress 
npwards  and  onwards,  the  earnest  effort  to  regenerate  the  whole 
life ;  or  the  other  path,  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  which  is 
only  too  easily  trodden  by  wavering  souls.  And  as  the  one  reaches 
spiritual  heights  undreamed  of  in  our  most  fervid  imaginings> 
60  does  the  other  descend  into  depths  we  cannot  fathom.  And  the 
JSarma  of  this  must  come  upon  the  leader  of  the  untried  soul—* 
npon  the  teacher  it  falls,  and  he  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  con- 
sequence if  he  teaches  falsely,  or  in  any  way  rashly  opens  th» 
door  into  knowledge  that  may  not  be  given  to  all. 

Christian  Theosophists  have  most  plainly  before  them  the 
example  of  their  own  great  Master,  who  taught  in  parables  lest 
those  who  were  not  ready  for  the  truth  should  come  to  harm. 
Even  to  His  own  chosen  few  He  said,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say 
to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now" — recognizing  clearly  the 
l^radual  growth  and  development,  both  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual.  Many  a  mind  has  been  quite  unhinged,  many  a 
spiritual  eye  blinded  by  a  too  sudden  pouring  in  of  light — this 
.veil  of  matter  is  not  woven  around  us  without  purpose — we  cannot 
with  impunity  draw  it  away,  though  it  may  be  now  thin,  and 
the  spiritual  powers  may  grow  gradually  stronger  and  stronger 
till  the  time  comes  for  its  removal. 

Let  ngt  the  l^eophyte  therefore  be  disheartened ;  his  zeal  and 
fervour  are  Divine  gifts  to  be  cultiyjB'ted  and  cherished,  but 
.expended  in  a  right  direction,  not  recklessly  as  forces  used,  with 
heedless  youthful  impulse;  })\ii  ijx  »  ^teady^  calm;  ever-strengtb- 
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«ning  stream,  nnited  with  oihers  in  the  same  single-minded  effort 
to  raise  and  help  the  whole  human  family  to  its  destined  perfect 
end.  There  is  a  quaint  old  proverb,  pregnant  with  truth,  "If 
everyone  swept  before  his  own  doorstep,  the  street  would  be  cleiui'' 
-—and  translated  somewhat  and  completed  for  the  student  in 
Theosophy  we  might  render  it — "  First  self-knowedge  and  self^ 
cultivation,  then  self-abnegation  and  a  life  lived  for  others.*^ 

Our  work  for  others  will  be  of  ten-fold  Vfldue  if  we  have  first 
learned,  in  ever  so  small  a  way,  how  to  know  and  work  for  ourselves. 

Frakcis  Axnssut. 


VABAHA'  UPANISHAD  OF  KBISENA-TAJUR  VEDA. 

(Translated  by  the  Kmnhahonam  T.  Sj 
Chapter  I. 

THE  great  Sage  Ribhu  performed  penance  for  12  Deva  (Divine 
years).  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Lord  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  Boar.  He  said  :  Rise — (Oh  rishi !)— Rise  and 
choose  your  boon.  The  sage  got  up,  and  having  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  said :  I  will  not  even  in  my  dream  beg  of  you  those 
things  that  are  desired  by  the  worldly.  All  the  Vedas,  Shastras,' 
Ithihasas  and  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as  Brahma  and  all  the  other 
gods,  speak  of  emancipation  as  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  your 
nature.  So  impart  to  me  that  science  of  Brahm  which  treats  of 
your  nature. 

Then  the  Boar-shaped  Bagawan  (Lord)  said — Some  teachers 
hold  that  there  are  24  Tatwas  (principles)  and  some  86,  whilst 
others  maintain  that  there  are  96.  I  shall  relate  them  in  their 
order.  Listen  with  an  attentive  mind.  The  organs  of  sense  are 
five,  viz.,  ear,  skin,  eye,  nose  and  tongue;  the  organs  of  action  are 
five,  viz.,  mouth,  hand,  leg  and  the  two  organs  of  excretion  and 
Becretion ;  Pranas'  (vital  airs)  are  five ;  sound*  and  others  (viz., 
xudimental  principles)  are  five;  manas,*  buddhi,  chitta  and  ahankani 
are  four ;  thus  those  that  know  Brahm  know  these  to  be  the  24 
Tatwas.  Besides  these,  the  wise  men  hold  the  differentiated  ele- 
ments to  be  five,  viz.,  earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  akas ;  the  bodiea 
to  be  three,  viz.,  the  gross,  the  subtle  or  astral,  and  the  Karana  or 
causal ;  the  states  of  consciousness  to  be  three,  viz.,  the  waking, 
the  dreaming,  and  the  sleepless  dreaming.  The  Munis  know  the 
total  collection  of  tatwas  to  be  36  (coupled  with  Jiva). 

With  these  tatwas  there  are  six  changes,  viz.,. existence,  birth, 
growth,  transformation,  decay  and  destruction.  Hunger,  thirst, 
grief,  delusion,  old  age  and  death  are  said  to  be  the  six  infirmities. 
Skin,  blood,  flesh,  fat,  marrow  and  bones  are  said  to  be  the  six 
sheaths.    Lust,  anger,  avarice,  delusion,  pride  and  malice  are  the 

(!)•    This  meanB  Boar  and  refers  to  the  incarDatiou  of  Vifllma  as  a  Boar 
(2).    Books^  Buoh  as  Mahabarata  and  Bam&ya&a. 

(8).  Prana,  Apaoa,  Udana,  Vyan*  and  Saxnana^  having  their  restwoiive  bkcM 
and  f mictions  xn  the  body.  *^  vm^^im 

(4).    Sound,  touch,  form,  taste  and  order. 

^li^V/*^"*'^^  respeotiYely  nnoertainty,  ctttiia    knowMffO^  fiaotastioil    fit 
timght  Sttd  «gQi«A  and  having  utttain  fiuU^  — «^**»iP*  awwwww  w 
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ftiz  kinds  of  foes.  Viswa/  Taijasa  and  Pragnya  are  the  three  aspects 
0f  Jiyas.  Satwa,  Rajas  and  Tamas  are  the  three  gunas  (qualities). 
Prarabdha,'  Agami  and  Sanchita  are  the  three  Karmas.  Talking^ 
lilting,  walking,  excreting  and  enjoying  are  the  five  (actions  of  the 
organs  of  action) ;  and  there  are  also  though t,  endeavour,  egoism 
and  certainty  (functions  of  manas,  chitta,  ahankara  and  buddhi) : 
clemency,  friendship  and  indifference :  the  Dikh  (quarters),  Vayu 
(air),  Sun,  Varuna,'  Aswini*  Devas,  Agni,  Indra,  (Jpendra,*  and 
Mirthya  (death) :  and  then  moon,  the  four-faced  Brahma,  Budra, 
Kshetra  Yagna*  and  Eswara.  Thus  these  are  the  96  tatwas. 
Whoever  worship  with  devotion  one  of  the  form  of  Boar,  who  is 
other  than  the  aggregates  of  these  tatwas  and  is  without  decay, 
are  released  from  Agyana  (nescience)  and  its  effects  and  become 
emancipated  from  mundane  existence.  Those  that  know  these  96 
tatwas  will  attain  moksha  in  whatever  order  of  life  they  may  be, 
'whether'  they  have  matted  hair  or  are  of  shaven  head  or  have 
(only)  their  tuft  of  hair  on.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Thus  ends 
the  first  Chapter, 

Chapter  II. 

The  great  Yogi  Bibhu  (again)  addressed  the  Lord  of  Lukshmi 
of  the  form  of  Boar  thus  : — '^  Oh  Lord,  please  initiate  me  into  that 
ali'important  Brahma-Vidya  (or  science)/'  Then  the  Lord  who 
removes  the  miseries  of  all  his  devotees  being  thus  questioned, 
answered  thus : — ^Through  the  right  observance  of  the  duties  of 
their  caste  and  orders  of  life,  through  religious  austerities  and 
through  the  pleasing  of  their  guru  (by  serving  him  rightly),  per* 
sons  obtain  the  four-fold  means  of  salvation.  They  are  (1)  the 
true  discrimination  of  the  eternal  from  the  non-eternal  as  that-— 
this  is  perishable  and  that  is  imperishable ;  (2)  indifference  to  the 
enjoyments  in  this  and  the  other  world;  (3)  the  acquisition  of  the 
0ix  virtues,  Sama,^  Dama,  IJparate,  Tethiksha>  Sraddha  and 
Samadhiina ;  (4)  and  the  intense  desire  of  being  liberated.  These 
should  be  practised.  Having  subdued  the  sensual  organs  and 
having  given  up  the  conception  of  "  mine"  on  all  objects,  you 
should  identify  yourself  with  me,  who  am  the  witness  andChaitanya 
(consciousness) .  To  be  bom  as  a  human  being  is  difficult — ^more 
difficult  it  is  to  be  born  as  a  (Purusha)  male — and  more  so  is  it  to  be 
l>om  as  a  Brahmin.  Even  after  being  bom  thus  (as  a  Brahmin),  if 
the  fool  does  not  cognise  through  the  hearing,'  &c.,  of  Yedanta,  the 
true  nature  of  the  Sachithananda  (or  Be-ness,  wisdom  and  bliss)  of 

fl)-    In  the  states  of  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless  sleeping. 

(2).  Being  respectively  past  karmas  sow  being  enjoyed,  past  karmas  being  ia 
■tore  to  be  enjoyed  hereafter,  and  present  karmas  produced  to  be  enjoyed  hex^ 
after. 

(8).    Presiding  over  water  or  tongne. 

(4).    Presiding  over  order  or  nose. 
'   (5).    Presiding  over  leg  or  nether  world. 

(6),    Vide  the  translation  of  Sarvasara  Upanishad  in  the  Theosophigt. 

(7).  This  refers  to  the  several  class  of  persons  in  different  modes  of  life  who 
^ear  their  h&ir  in  deferent  ways  as  yogis,  ascetioS;  and  so  on. 

(8).    Meaning  respectively  mental  restraint^  bodily  restraint,  reniinciatioti  pf 
practising  of  works  without  reference  to  their  £mitS|  endurance  of  heart  And  aoal^ 
|tc.,  faltli  and  settled  peace  of  mind, 
"  W*   B^itfuigijnediMioxi  9»A  reflevtioa  Airtoiif 
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Brahma,  which  is  all-pervading,  and  which  is  beyond  all  caste  and 
orders  of  life,  when  will  he  obtain  moksha  ?  I  alone  am  happiness; 
There  is  nothing  else  (which  is  so).  If  there  is  said  to  be  another^ 
then  it  is  not  happiness.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  love  except  on 
my  account.  The  love  that  is  on  account  of  me  is  not  natural  to 
me.  As  I  am  the  seat  of  excessive  love,  there  is  not  (such  a  thing 
as)  '^  I  am  not,"  He  who  is  sought  after  by  all,  saying  "  I  should 
become  such,"  is  myself  the  all- pervading.  How  can  non-light 
affect  Atma  the  self -shining  which  is  no  other  than  the  light  whence 
originates  the  idea  "I  am  not  light."  What  I  mean  is — Whoever 
knows  for  certain  that  (Atma)  which  is  self-shining  and  has  itself 
no  basis  (to  rest  upon),  will  obtain  supreme  wisdom. 

The  Universe,  Jiva,  Eswara,  Maya  and  others  do  not  really  exist, 
except  myself  the  all-full  Atma.     I  have  not  their  characteristm* 
Karma,  which  has  virtue  and  other  attributes  and  is  of  the  form  of 
darkness  and  (Agyana)  nescience,  is  not  fit  to  touch  (or  affect)  me, 
who  is  Atma  the  self-resplendent.     That  man  who  sees  (his)  Atma, 
which  is  all  witness  and  is  beyond  all  caste  and  orders  of  life  as  of 
the  nature  of  Brahm,  becomes  himself  Brahm.    Whoever  sees 
through   the  evidence   of  Vedanta  this  visible  universe  as  the 
supreme  seat,  which  is  of  the  form  of  light,  attains  moksha.  When 
that  knowledge  which  dispels  the  idea  that  this  body  (alone)is  Atma, 
is  as  firmly  rooted  in  one's  mind  as  was  before  the  knowledge 
that  this  body  (alone)  is  Atma,  then  that  person,  even  though  he 
does  not  desire  moksha,  is  emancipated.  Therefore  how  will  a  person 
be  found  by  Karma,  who  always  enjoys  the  bliss  of  Brahm,  which 
has  the  characteristics  of  Be-ness,  wisdom  and  bliss,  and  which  is 
not  Agyana  (nescience)  ?  It  is  only  persons  with  spiritual  eye6 
that  see  Brahm;  which  is  the  witness  of  the  three  states,  which 
has  the  characteristics  of  Be-ness,  wisdom  and  bliss,  which  is  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  the  words  "You"  (Thwam)  and  ''I"  (Aham), 
and  which  is  free  from  all  stains.  As  a  blind  man  does  not  see  the 
sun  that  is  shining,  so  an  ignorant  person  does  not  see  (Brahm). 
Brahm  is  Absolute  wisdom.     It  has  Truth  and  Wisdom  as  its  cha- 
racteristics.    By  thus  cognizing  Brahm  a  person  becomes  immor- 
tal.    One  who  knows  as  of  his  own  Atma  that  Brahm,  which  is 
bliss,  and  without  duality  and  gunas  (qualities),  and  which  is  Truth 
and  Absolute  Consciousness,  is  not  afraid  of  anything.    That  which 
is  Absolute  Consciousness,  which  is  all-pervading,  which  is  eternal, 
which  is  all-full,  which  is  bliss  and  which  is  indestructible,  is  thel 
only  true  Brahm.     It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Brahma-gyanhl 
(Theosophists)  that  there  is  nought  else  but  that.     As  the  world 
appears  dark  to  the  blind  and  bright  to  those  having  good  eyes, 
60  this  world  which  produces  manifold  miseries  to  the  ignorant  ia 
full  of  happiness  to  the  wise.     In  me  of  the  form  of  Boar,  lihat  is 
infinite  and  that  is  the  bliss  of  Absolute  Consciousness,  if  there  is 
the  conception  of  non-dualism  where  then  is  bondage  ?    Who 
is  the  emancipated  ?    The  real  nature  of  all  embodied  objects  is 
Absolute  Consciousness  (itself).    Like  the  pot  seen  by  the  eyes  the 
body  and  its  aggregates  are  not,  viz.,  do  not  really  exist.    Knowing 
Ikll  the  locomotive  and  fixed  worlds  that  appear  as  distinct  from 
Atma,  contemplate  upon  ^em  as  '^  I  am  It»_.  Swh, »  per^Qii  is  i^w 
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ibfiorbed  in  the  bliss  of  his  real  nature.  There  is  no  other  object 
V>  be  enjoyed  than  oneself.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  (to  be 
eiijoyed)^  then  Brahm  is  that  which  has  the  property  of  being  so. 
One  who  is  rich  in  Brahmagyana  (Theosophy  or  Brahmic  wisdom), 
though  he  sees  this  tangible  universe,  does  not  see  it  as  other  than 
kis  Atma.  By  cognizing  clearly  my  form  one  is  not  trammelled 
by  Karma*  He  is  an  undaunted  person  who  by  his  own  experience 
cognizes  as  his  own  real  nature  Brahm — that  is  without  the  body  and 
the  organs  of  sense — that  is  the  all-witness — that  is  the  Supreme 
object — that  is  one  and  of  the  nature  of  wisdom — that  is  the  bliss- 
ful Atma  (as  contrasted  with  Jivatma  or  lower  self, — that  is  the 
self-resplendent — that  (also  cognizes)  others.  He  is  one  that 
should  be  cognized  as  "I"  (myself).  Oh  Ribhu!  May  you  be- 
come he.  After  this  there  will  be  no  more  of  experience  of  this 
world.  Thereafter  there  is  only  the  experience  of  the  wisdom  of 
one's  own  true  nature.  One  who  has  thus  known  fully  Atma,  has 
neither  emancipation  nor  bondage.  Whoever  contemplates  even  for 
one  muharta  (48  minutes)  through  the  meditation  of  one's  own  real 
form  Him  who  is  dancing  as  the  All- witness,  is  released  from  all 
bondi^e.  Prostrations — Prostrations  to  Me  who  am  in  all  the  ele- 
ments, who  am  the  Ciudatma  'viz.,  the  Atma  of  nature  of  wisdom), 
who  am  eternal  and  free  and  who  am  the  Pratygatma  (or  Jivatma). 
Oh  Devata!  You  are  I.  I  am  You.  Prostrations  to  yourself  and 
myself  who  are  infinite  and  who  are  the  Chidatma,  myself  being 
the  Supreme  Esa  (Lord)  and  yourself  being  of  a  beneficent  nature. 
What  should  I  do  ?  Where  should  I  go  ?  What  should  I  take  in  ? 
What  should  I  reject  ?  (Nothing,  because)— the  universe  is  filled 
by  me  as  with  the  waters  during  the  Mahapralaya  (the  Universal 
deluge).  Whoever  gives  up  (fond)  love  of  the  external,  love  of  the 
internal  and  love  of  the  body,  and  thus  gives  up  all  associations,  is 
merged  in  me.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  Paramahamsa 
(ascetic)  who,  though  living  in  the  world,  keeps  aloof  from  humanity 
as  from  serpents,  who  regards  a  beautiful  woman  as  a  (living) 
corpse  and  the  endless  sensual  objects  as  poison,  and  who  has 
abajidoned  all  passion  and  is  indifferent  towards  all  objects,  is  no 
pther  than  Vasudeva*  {viz.),  myself.  This  is  Satya  (Truth).  This 
is  (nothing  but)  Truth.  This  Truth  alone  is  now  said.  Brahm  is 
Truth.     There  is  nought  else  but  me. 

(The  word)  "  TJpavasa"  (lit.,  dwelling  near)  signifies  the  dwelling 
together  (or  union)  of  Jivatma  (lower  self)  and  Paramatma  (higher 
self),  and  not  the  religious  observance  (as  accepted  by  the  worldly) 
of  emaciating  the  body  through  fasts.  To  the  ignorant  what  is 
the  use  of  rendering  the  body  lean  ?  By  beating  about  the  hole 
of  a  snake,  can  we  be  said  to  have  killed  the  big  snake  within.  A 
man  is  said  to  attain  Paraksha  (indirect)  wisdom  when  he  knows 
(theoretically)  that  there  is  Brahm ;  but  he  is  said  to  attain  Saksha-' 
thakara  (direct  cognition)  wisdom  when  he  realises  that  he  is  him- 
self Brahm.  When  a  Yogi  knows  his  Atma  to  be  all-filling,  then  he 
becomes  a  Jivanmukhta  (viz.,  a  person  emancipated  while  living). 
To  Mahatmas  to  be  always  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  Brahm 
conduces  to  their  salvation.    There  are  two  expressions  to  indicate 

(Ij.    Viz.;  Yishiiu  pr  Lord  of  all  penronB, 
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bondage  and  Moksha.  They  are  "mine"  and  "not  mine."  Man 
tbound  by  the  conception  of  "  mine,"  and  but  he  is  released  by 
the  conception  of  "  not  mine."  He  should  abandon  all  thoughts 
relating  to  external  and  internal  objects  (for  then  the  conceptions 
of  mine  and  not  mine  do  not  arise).  Oh  Ribhu  !  having  given  up 
all  thoughts,  you  should,  with  perfect  ease  of  mind,  rest  contented 
in  the  form  of  your  Atma. 

The  whole  of  the  universe  is  evolved  through  Sankalpa  (thought) 
alone.  It  is  only  through  Sankalpa  that  the  universe  retains  its 
appearance.  Having  abandoned  the  universe,  which  is  of  the  form 
of  Sankalpa,  and  having  fixed  your  mind  upon  Nirvikalpa  (that 
which  is  changeless)  meditate  upon  my  abode  in  your  mind.  Oh 
most  intelligent  being  I  Pass  your  days  in  contemplating  upon  me, 
glorifying  me  in  songs,  speaking  about  me  with  one  another  and 
thus  devoting  yourself  entirely  to  me.  Whatever  is  Chith  (here 
used  as  the  consciousness  of  Jiva  and  the  higher  self)  in  the  universe 
is  only  Brahm.  This  universe  is  of  the  nature  of  Brahm.  Yoa 
are  Chith.  I  am  Chith  and  contemplate  upon  the  worlds  as  Chith. 
Make-  the  desires  nil.  Always  be  without  the  (chain  of)  afEection. 
How  then  can  the  bright  lamp  of  Atmic  wisdom  arising  through 
the  Srutis  (Vedas)  be  obscured  by  Karma  arising  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  actor  and  the  agent  f  Having  ^iven  up  the  conception  of 
the  body  being  Atma,  and  not  being  affected  by  the  objects  of  the 
world,  delight  only  in  the  wisdom  within,  through  a  state  of  con- 
stant Samadhi  (absorption).  As  in  the  all-pervading  Akas,  the 
Akas  of  the  pot  and  that  of  the  house  (which  arise  by  virtue  of 
the  environments  of  the  Akas)  are  simply  conventional,  so  the  JivBS 
and  Eswara  are  only  fancifully  evolved  from  Me  the  Ghidakas  (the 
one  Akas  of  universal  consciousness).  So  that  which  did  not  exist 
before  the  evolution  of  Atmas  (Jivas  and  Eswara)  and  that  which 
is  rejected  at  the  end  (viz,,  universal  deluge),  is  called  Maya  by 
Brahmagyanis  (Theosophists)  through  their  wisdom.  Should  Maya 
and  its  effects  (universe)  be  annihilated,  there  is  no  state  of  Eswara 
— there  is  no  state  of  Jiva.  Therefore  like  the  Upadhiless  Akas  I 
am  the  immaculate  and  the  Chith. 

The  creation,  sentient  as  well  as  non-sentient,  from  Erhshanam 
(thinking)  to  Praveaa  (entry)  (as  stated  in  Chandogya  Upanishad^ 
Prapataka  6,  khandas  2  and  3)  of  those  having  the  forms  of  Jivas 
and  Eswara  is  due  to  the  illusion  of  Eswara.  So  are  all  the  Karmas. 
ordained  in  the  sacrifice  called  Thvrunachaka  (so  calledafter  Nachi- 
ketas  of  Eato-Upanishad ;  while  the  philosophical  systems  from 
Lokayata  (a  theistical  system)  to  the  Sankhyas,  as  also  the  wordly 
existence  from  waking  state  to  emancipation,  rest  on  the  illu- 
sion of  Jiva.  Therefore  aspirants  after  salvation  should  never 
trouble  their  heads  to  enter  into  the  field  of  controversy  as  regards 
Jiva  and  Eswara.  But  with  an  nniversal  mind  he  should  invea^ 
tigate  into  the  truths  of  Brahm.  Those  who  cannot  cognize  the 
truths  of  the  secondless  Brahm  as  they  are,  come  under  the  cate* 
gory  of  deluded  persons.  Whence  then  is  salvation  to  them? 
Whence  then  is  happiness  to  them  in  this  universe  f  There  is  no  nse 
te  them  so  long  as  they  have  the  conception  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  (of  Jiva  and  Eswara  and  so  on)^    Will  the  act  of  ruling 
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a  kingdom  and  begging  as  a  mendicant  about  the  streets  experi- 
enced in  the  dreaming  state  affect  a  person  in  his  waking  state  ? 
When  Bnddhi  is  absorbed  in  Agnyana  (nescience)  then  it  is  that 
the  wise  term  it  as  sleep.  Whence  then  is  sleep  to  me  who  has 
not  Agnyana  and  its  effects  f  When  Bnddhi  is  in  full  bloom,  then 
it  is  said  to  be  in  Jagrat  (waking)  state.  As  I  hare  no  changes,  &c., 
there  is  no  waking  state  to  me.  When  Bnddhi  moves  about  in  the 
subtle  nadis  (nerves)  there  arises  the  dreaming  state.  In  me  who 
has  not  the  act  of  moving  about  there  ia  no  dreaming.  He  is  the 
All-wise  person,  who  being  invisible  at  the  time  of  (the  great) 
Sushupti  (in  the  Universal  Deluge)  enjoys  the  highest  bliss  of  his 
own  nature  and  sees  everything  as  one  Universal  Consciousness 
without  any  difference,  while  all  are  absorbed  in  Mulaprakriti  and 
are  enveloped  by  Tamas.  He  alone  is  Siva.  He  alone  is  Hari.  He 
alone  is  Brahma.  In  this  universe  the  mundane  existence,  which 
id  an  ocean  of  sorrow,  is  nothing  but  a  long  dream,  the  longest 
niusion  of  the  mind,  and  the  longest  lived  reign  of  fancy.  From 
rising  from  sleep  till  going  to  bed,  the  one  Brahm  alone  should  be 
contemplated  upon.  By  causing  to  be  absorbed  this  universe, 
which  is  but  a  figment  of  the  brain,  the  mind  partakes  of  my  nature. 
Having  annihilated  all  the  six  powerful  enemies,  he  becomes  through 
their  destruction  the  all-powerful  elephant.  Whether  the  body 
perishes  now  or  lasts  the  age  of  moon  and  stars,  what  matters  it  to 
me  who  through  it  has  Ghith  alone  as  a  body.  What  matters 
it  to  the  Akas  in  the  pot  whether  it  (pot)  is  destroyed  now  or 
exists  for  a  long  time  (even).  While  the  cast  off  skin  of  a  serpent 
lies  lifeless  in  its  hole,  it  (the  serpent)  does  not  evince  any  affec- 
tion towards  it.  Likewise  the  wise  do  not  care  for  their  gross  or 
subtle  bodies.  If  the  delasive  knowledge  (that  the  universe  is  real) 
with  its  root  causes  should  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Atmsbgnyana 
(Atmic  knowledge),  the  wise  man  becomes  bodiless  by  his  giving  np 
all  things  (saying)  it  (Brahm)  is  not  this^it  is  not  that,  and  so  on. 
Through  the  study  of  the  Shastras  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  of 
universe  perishes.  Through  direct  perception  of  Truth  his  fitness 
for  action  (in  this  universe)  ceases.  With  the  cessation  of  Prarab- 
dha  (the  portion  of  past  Karma  which  is  being  enjoyed  in  this  life) 
the  false  appearance  of  the  universe  vanishes.  Maya  is  thus  de- 
stroyed in  threefold  ways.  If  within  himself  no  icfentification  of 
Brahm  with  Jiva  takes  place,  the  state  of  the  separateness  of  Jiva 
does  not  go  away.  If  the  non-dual  Troth  is  discerned,  then  all 
affinities  for  objects  cease.  With  the  cessation  of  Prarabdha^ 
(arising  from  the  cessation  of  affinities)  there  is  that  of  the  body. 
Therefore  it  is  certain  that  Maya  perishes  thus  entirely. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  universe  is,  then  Brahm  only  ia  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  Sat  (Be-ness).  If  it  is  said  that  the  universe  shinqs,. 
then  it  is  only  Brahm  that  is  so.  The  mirage  (as  if)  of  water 
in  an  oasis  is  really  no  other  than  the  sand  itself  in  it.  Through  the 
enquiry  of  one's  self,  the  three  worlds  (above,  below  and  middle) 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  ChitL  In  Brahm,  which  is  one 
and  alone,  the  essence  of  whose  nature  is  Absolute  Consciousness 
and  which  has  not  the  difference  of  Jiva,  Eswara  and  Guru,  there 
is  no  Agnyana  (nescience).    Such  being  the  case^  where  then  in 
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the  tatk  (or  attribution  to  it)  of  the  universe  ?  I  am  that  Brahm 
which  is  all  full.  While  the  moon  of  wisdom  that  is  all  full  is 
robbed  of  its  lustre  by  Bahu  (one  of  the  two  modes)  of  delusion,  all 
actions^i  suclv  as  the  rites  of  bathing,  alms-giving  and  sacrifice 
performed  during  the  time  of  (lunar)  eclipse  are  all  fruitless. 
(But)  as  salt  when  dissolved  in  water  becomes  one  with  the  essence 
of  water  if  Atma  and  mind  (Manas)  become  identified,  then  it  is 
termed  Samadhi.  Without  the  grace  of  a  good  (perfect)  Guru  the 
abandonment  of  sensual  objects  is  very  difficult  of  attainment;  so 
also  are  the  perception  of  (divine)  Truth  and  the  attainment  of 
one's  true  state.  Then  that  state  {viz.,  of  being  in  one's  own  self), 
shines  of  its  own  accord  in  a  Togi  in  whom  Gnana-Sakti'  baa 
dawned  and  who  has  abandoned  all  Karmas.  The  property  of 
fluctuation  is  common  to  mercury  and  mind.  If  either  mercury  is 
bound  or  (consolidated)  or  mind  is  bound  (controlled)^  what  then 
on  this  earth  is  beyond  one's  accomplishment  ?  He  who  obtains 
muTch'P  cures  all  diseases.  He  is  able  to  bring  to  life  a  person 
who  is  (about)  to  die.  He  who  has  bound  (his  mind  or  mercury) 
is  able  to  move  in  the  air.  Therefore  mercury  and  mind 
are  (such  as  lead  to  the  state)  of  Brahm.  The  master  of  Indryas 
(the  ten  organs)  is  Manas  (mind).  The  master  of  Manas  is 
Prana  (vitai  air).  The  master  of  Prana  is  Laya-yoga  (absorp- 
tion-yoga-—or  yoga  in  which  the  senses,  &c.,  are  absorbed  in  spirit- 
ual things).  Therefore  Laya-yoga  is  such  as  should  be  prac- 
tised. To  the  yogis  this  yoga  is  said  to  be  without  actions  and 
change.  This  absorption  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  described  by 
any  power  of  speech  and  in  which  one  has  to  abandon  all  Sankalpa 
(thoughts  of  mind)  and  all  actions,  should  be  known  through  one's 
own  experience.  As  an  actress,  though  dancing  in  harmony  to 
music,  cymbals  and  other  musical  instruments  of  time,  is  yet 
careful  not  to  let  fall  the  pot  of  water  on  her  head ;  so  a  yogi, 
though  he  sees  all  the  myriads  of  sensual  objects  and  is  subject  to 
them,  never  leaves  oflE  contemplating  on  Brahm.  The  person  who 
desires  all  the  wealth  of  yoga  should,  after  having  given  up  all 
thoughts,  practise  with  a  subdued  mind  concentration  of  Nada 
(spiritual  sound). 

(1*0  be  contmued,) 

(1).    During  Solar  and  Lunar  eclipses  these  rites  are  done  by  the  Hindas. 

(2).  Of  the  six  Saktis.  as  stated  in  the  *'  12  signs  of  the  Zodiao"  in  '*  Five  Tears 
of  Theosophj,"  she  is  one  that  gives  wisdom. 

(3).  Bither  controlling  of  breath  as  applied  to  mind  or  the  consolidation  of  mer* 
oniy,  when  mercury  throagh  its  combination  with  some  herb  or  drugs,  loses  its 
fluctuation  and  impurity  and  becomes  fit  to  be  taken  as  a  medicine,  which,  when 
taken  by  men,. lead  to  many  psychic  developmenta.  The  first  (viz  ,  breath)  refers 
to  the  achievements  performed  by  yogis  through  Prana  Tama,  while  the  second 
(viz.,  the  consolidation  of  mercury)  enables  the  yogis  to  attain  the  same  throagh 
the  taking  in  of  the  consolidated  mercury* 
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STRIKING  HOME. 

Chapter  IL  Dr.  Henry. 

{Continued  from  page  430.) 

HOW  I  passed  the  weeks  following  this  staggering  blow  I 
hardly  know.  I  was  so  completely  stunned  and  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  intensity  of  my  grief  that  a  mist  hangs  over  that  time, 
like  a  frightful  dieam^  which  one  cannot  either  foi^et  or  distinctly 
remember* 

The  only  thing  that  stands  out  in  relief  from  the  dismal  blank, 
because  it  required  a  great  effort  and  thereby  caused  an  access  of 
anguish,  was  the  letter  I  had  to  write  to  my  aunt  Bessie,  my 
father's  only  sister,  as  well  as  my  only  remaining  relative.  I  know 
she  clung  with  the  most  afEactionate  itenderness  to  her  brother, 
whose  death  and  my  destitute  position  would  cause  her  the  deepest 
sorrow. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  hard  touch  of  necessity,  that  keen  and 
perpetual  lever,  which  moves  the  mechanism  of  daily  life,  unmis- 
takably reminded  me  that  I  too  had  to  gather  together  whatever 
remained  in  me  of  energy  and  strength  to  face  the  world  single- 
handed,  but  as  best  I  could.  The  various  expenses  connected  with 
my  father's  death  had  completely  exhausted  my  funds.  I  had  to 
live  on  credit,  as  kind  Mrs.  Watkins  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving 
just  then.  She  was  ever  helpful,  trying  her  utmost  to  make  things 
smooth  and  comfortable  for  me.  I  had,  of  course,  to  give  up  the 
rooms  we  had  occupied,  but  by  giving  me  an  easy  chair  and  a  good 
sized  table,  she  turned  my  room  into  a  parlour,  which  gave  me  all 
tbe  advantages  I  required,  and  a  warm  welcome  was  always  extend- 
ed to  me  in  her  cozy  kitchen,  whenever  I  found  time  for  a  chat.^ 

My  fellow-lodger,  Mr.  Lewin,  had  sent  me  messages  of  sympathy 
and  offers  of  assistance,  but  our  acquaintance,  if  it  could  be  called 
Bo,  had  been  so  very  slight,  that  I  felt  disinclined  to  avail  myself 
of  his  kindness,  especially  as  I  was  afraid  it  would  assume  the  form 
of  charity. 

Equally  Dr.  Henry  had  proffered  his  services,  which,  in  this 
case,  I  had  more  decided  reasons  for  refusing.  Ever  since  our 
first  meeting,  I  had  felt  a  singular  dislike  to  him,  and  invariably  a 
sensation  of  discomfort,  for  which  I  tried  in  vain  to  account,  dis- 
tressed me  in  his  presence.  Not  only  was  he  good  looking  and 
gentlemanly  in  manner,  bnt  he  took  evident  pains  to  say  and  do 
things  which  ought  to  have  called  forth  feelings  of  pleasure,  or 
gratitude  in  me.  What  confirmed  my  antipathy  to  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  the  constant  discord  betrayed  between  his  words  and 
the  expression  of  his  eyes ;  they  were  pitched,  so  to  speak,  in  two 
different  keys,  and  hence  all  his  efforts  succeeded  only  in  creating 
in  me  a  growing  distrust.  In  spite  of  his  attempts  to  soften  their 
expression,  his  grey  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  like  steel,  and  never 
lost  a  singular  fixity,  which  was  at  times  not  only  very  painful  for 
me  to  bear,  but  always  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  .conviction  that 
some  hidden  and  ulterior  purpose  was  occupying  his  thoughts. 

I  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  act  independently,  or  at  all 
events  to  try  how  far  my  own  endeavours  might  lead  to  satisfactory 
result.    In  this  I  was  unexpectedly  successful. 
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My  father's  patent  agent  came  forward  most  kindly  when  I 
called  on  him  to  explain  my  situation^  and  to  ask  for  his  assistance, 
in  procuring  me  some  employment  as  copyist,  for  which  as  a 
practical  type-writer  I  was  fully  qualified.  At  that  time,  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  professional  type-writing  was  hardly  known  in 
London,  and  the  difficulty  did  not  consist  so  much  in  finding  work, 
as  in  overcoming  a  prejudice  against  the  novel  style  of  doing  it. 
However,  without  much  delay  his  exertions  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  a  respectable  firm  of  solicitors  not  only  provided  me 
with  work,  but  made  it  fairly  remunerative,  as  soon  as  they 
became  satisfied  that  my  copies  were  turned  out  carefully  as  well 
as  expeditiously. 

The  great  difficulty  of  earning  a  livelihood  thus  fairly  overcome, 
.my  daily  existence  assumed  a  regularity  whose  main  features  were 
.plodding  dulness  during  the  day  and  great  depression  in  the 
evening,  when  my  appointed  task  was  laid  aside.  I  felt  however 
.very  thankful  to  be  able  to  stem  successfully  the  heavy  tide  of 
misery  and  gloom  that  I  had  to  encounter,  when  I  was  little  pre- 
pared to  face  so  hard  and  lonely  a  struggle. 

I  had  become  deeply  absorbed  in  my  work,  before  Mrs.  Watkins 
in  her  kind  and  motherly  way  thought  it  her  duty  to  interfere  and 
to  insist  on  occasional  relaxation  and  rest.  She  said  I  was  growing 
too  pale,  and  wearing  myself  out  by  incessant  writing,  when  once 
a  day  at  least  I  ought  to  be  running  about  in  the  sunshine.  How 
cheering  to  my  benumbed  heart  was  the  dear  old  soul's  affectionate 
kiadness  and  how  gladly  I  tried  to  respond  to  her  suggestion  I 

I  explored  the  neighbourhood  anew,  and  more  especially  the  two 
commons  that  were  within  my  reach ;  those  welcome  oases  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  sea  of  brick  and  mortar,  which,  like  a  perpetual 
centrifagal  wave,  laps  up  every  bit  of  open  space,  on  an  ever 
increasing  radius,  and  staggers  the  mind  when  reflecting  on  the 
ultimate  result.  By  way  of  contrast  alone,  these  commons  would 
be  charming,  had  they  not,  in  addition,  beauties  of  their  own  to 
offer,  in  the  fine  trees  they  contain,  and  in  the  refreshing  peeps  of 
tempting  distant  hills  visible  from  these  points  of  vantage. 

However,  my  pleasures  in  these  rambles  soon  underwent  con« 
siderable  curtailment,  and  vanished  altogether  for  a  while. 

It  was  a  singular  thing  that  whenever  I  left  my  house,  I  was 
almost  certain  to  meet  Dr.  Henry.  Whether  I  changed  my  hours, 
or  varied  the  direction  of  my  walks,  by  a  strange  coincidence  (or 
was  it  more  ?)  he  either  overtook  me,  or  confronted  me,  suddenly, 
at  the  turning  of  a  road.  Neither  stratagem  nor  hasty  retreat  on 
my  part  was  of  any  avail.  I  grew  greatly  annoyed  at  his  persist- 
ence, for  in  my  eyes  it  amounted  to  nothing  short  of  persecution. 
My  feelings  of  antipathy  to  him,  however,  were  stimulated  into  a 
positive  and  very  keen  aversion  by  the  strangely  xmpleasant  effects 
nis  mere  presence  produced  on  me,  both  in  body  and  mind.  At 
his  approach,  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  steal  over  my  skin,  as  if  the  pores 
were  suddenly  closing  up,  and  this  sensation  of  outer  cold  seemed 
gradually  to  penetrate  inwardly,  until  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones  was  struck,  whilst  a  throbbing  of  the  temples  led  to  giddiness 
quickly  invading  my  brain. 
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A  general  nambness^  mnscular  as  well  as  mental^  crept  over  me, 
and  it  always  required  a  very  strenuous  effort  on  my  part  to  resist 
the  threatening  effect  this  subtile  influence  exercised  on  my  free- 
dom of  action^  nay,  on  my  very  will. 

It  was  only  when  reaching  th»  shelter  of  my  home,  that  a  feel- 
ing of  security  came  to  my  assistance,  in  overcoming  this  kind  of 
spell,  which  I  no  longer  dreaded  as  soon  as  I  grasped  the  knocker 
of  my  door. 

So  distressing  were  these  meetings  to  me,  that  I  invariably 
treated  Dr.  Henry  with  the  most  marked  coldness,  and  I  often 
question  myself  whether  I  had  not  overstepped  the  line  bordering 
on  rudeness.  In  ntter  despair  of  causing  him  to  desist  from  tor- 
menting me,  I  should  have  given  up  my  walks  altogether,  had  I 
not  been  afraid  of  seeming  ingratitude,  in  return  for  Mrs.  Watkins' 
kind  solicitude  for  my  welfare,  when  an  explanation  to  her  was 
out  of  the  question. 

One  day,  Dr.  Uenry  overtook  me  on  my  way  home,  and  insisted 
on  walking  with  me.  As  there  was  no  escape,  I  was  reduced  to 
showing  him  by  the  most  chilling  reserve,  that  I  did  not  desire 
his  company,  and  he  certainly  had  all  the  talk  to  himself.  My 
mind,  moreover,  was  deeply  occupied  in  trying  to  fight  off  those 
distressing  sensations,  now  always  called  forth  by  his  presence. 

On  reaching  my  front  door,  I  already  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
when  attempting  to  seize  my  hand  he  said  :  ^'  Ella,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  yon.^'  I  felt  as  if  stung  by  a  venomous  reptile.  My  Jong 
suppressed  indignation  at  his  persistent  molestation,  seemed  to 
give  a  sudden  rebound  to  all  my  innate  energies,  and  with  very 
determined  emphasis  I  exclaimed:  ''Not  another  word.  Dr. 
Henry,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  hear  you." 

I  saw  a  flash  of  anger  pass  over  his  countenance,  lighting  up 
his  eyes  with  a  lurid  gleam,  but  checking  himself  instantly,  he 
spoke  deliberately,  as  if  weighing  every  word :  *'  I  obey  now. 
Miss  Standish,  but  you  will  yet  have  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
sayr    Was  it  a  threat? 

At  the  moment  I  felt  an  intense  relief,  for  the  past  weeks  had 
exercised  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  me,  by  an  increasing 
feeling  of  my  helplessness  and  desolation.  Henceforth,  however, 
the  weight  I  had  been  unable  to  shake  off,  seemed  lifted  from  me, 
my  walks  remaining  undisturbed,  again  ran  in  pleasant  lines,  and 
a  soothing  repose  grew  up  in  me,  with  the  conviction  that  I  had 
finally,  though  somewhat  rudely,  disposed  of  Dr.  Henry's  unwished- 
for  attentions. 

This  reaction  from  trouble  of  all  kind  was  unexpectedly  and 
vigorously  assisted  by  a  letter  from  dear  Aunt  Bessie.  Her  grief 
in  the  loss  of  her  brother  was  evidently  very  great,  while  it  found 
expression  in  the  warmest  sympathy  for  my  own  sorrow, 
and  my  forlorn,  destitute  condition.  She  finished  by  saying 
''Unfortunately,  ready  money  is  an  almost  unknown  article 
in  a  Western,  farmer's  pocket,  and  to  my  deep  regret,  I  am 
unable  to  send  you  any  assistance  in  this  most  desirable  shape. 
Although  the  farm  furnishes  us  with  nearly  all  the  necessaries 
of  daily   life,    there  are  numerous   requirements   for   a  large 
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family,  such  as  ours,  to  be  provided  for  somehow,  for  the 
means  of  which  we  have  to  rely  on  the  credit  allowed  to  us  by  the 
trades-people  of  the  market-town.  To  call  it  by  an  honest  though 
unpleasant  name,  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  we  have  to 
run  into  debt^  and  only  in  case  the  crops  should  turn  out  satisfac- 
tory, can  we  hope  to  wipe  off  the  amounts  to  our  debit.  With 
your  natural  gifts  and  general  cleverness,  I  trust,  however,  you  will 
succeed  in  earning  a  livelihood,  and  to  accumulate  some  savings, 
for  then,  your  uncle  says,  you  must  come  to  us  and  make  this 
house  your  home,  so  long  as  you  like,  or  until  some  promising 
plan  for  your  future  can  be  devised.  I  know  we  can  make  yoa 
thoroughly  comfortable,  and  your  cousins  talk  already  of  your 
arrival  as  a  settled  thing.  They  are  ready  to  give  you  a  most 
affectionate  reception,  but  by  none  will  you  be  welcomed  with 
truer  joy  and  warmth,  than  by  your  loving  aunt — ^Bessie.'^ 

The  happiness  this  letter  caused  me  was  indescribable.  It  was 
just  as  though  a  current  of  fresh  life  had  been  infused  into  my 
veins. 

The  depressing  dulness  and  drudgery  of  my  daily  tasks, 
weighted  as  it  was  by  the  ft*eling  of  desolate  loneliness  and  hope- 
lessness, at  once  gave  way  to  the  joyous  visions  of  a  happy  home. 
Life  offered  again  an  object  to  struggle  for  with  cheerful 
perseverance.  The  revulsion  from  oppressive  discoaragemeat 
coloured  everything  around  me  with  a  delightfully  bright  tint> 
and  my  very  work  gained  an  attractive  interest^  never  suspected 
before,  as  being  the  handy  ladder  by  which  the  temptinpr  eminence 
could  be  reached.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  joy,  plan?  of  a  pra^ti* 
oal  nature  would  crowd  in  upon  me,  although  I  tried  in  vain  to 
force  them  back  until  my  hopes  would  assume  a  more  tangible 
shape. 

Still,  my  occasional  visits  in  town  furnished  me  with  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  making  enquiries  at  various  steam-boat  agencies,  and 
ascertaining,  by  degrees,  to  a  fraction,  the  sum  required  for  my 
journey  to  Minnesota.  At  first  I  stood  aghast  at  th^  amount  requi- 
site, but  my  buoyancy  and  energy  were  too  vigoroosly  started  to 
be  easily  routed,  and  I  applied  myself  to  my  work,  with  inoreased 
ardour  and  steadiness. 

How  often  I  laughed  at  my  miserly  ways,  in  denying  myself 
this,  or  the  other,  trifle,  but  I  felt  completely  filled  and  guided  by 
the  one  bright  obj<^ct  in  view,  to  which  every  other  motive  had 
to  give  way. 

An  hour  once  a  week  was  set  aside  for  the  pleasant  though 
intricate  occupation  of  elaborate  calculations.  Income  and  ozpen- 
ditare  had  to  be  compared,  and  by  rale  of  three,  the  time  had  to 
be  worked  out  when,  my  present  earnings  continuing  the  same,  the 
appalling  figure,  the  aim  of  all  my  exertions,  might  be  reached. 
Contingencies  of  various  kinds  favourable  or  impeding  had  to  be 
considered,  and  the  problem  was  never  so  completely  divested  of 
complicating  side  issues,  that  a  final  solution  could  be  obtained.  . 
On  a  fine  September  evening,  I  was  again  working  oat  these 
very  puzzling  and  yet  interesting  questions,  when,  in  spite  oi  the 
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warm  atmosphere^  a  chilly  feeling  came  over  me^  and  made  me  close 
the  window  before  I  resumed  my  task. 

Bat  the  peculiar  and  inexplicable  shiveriness  returning  in  a 
greater  decree,  I  rose  again  to  get  a  shawl^  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
saw  Pr.  Henry  stand  between  me  and  the  door  which  I  had  not 
heard  moTe. 

For  a  moment,  terrified  and  speechless,  I  stood  facing  him,  being 
especially  struck  by  his  strange  attitude. 

However,  my  keen  indignation  at  his  cowardly  intrusion,  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  my  determined  efforts  to  regain  my  self-com- 
mand, I  almost  shouted  to  him : 

'*  How  dare  you  come  here  f" 

Hardly  had  the  words  passed  my  lips  when,  to  my  unspeakable 
consternation,  I  saw  the  figure  dissolve  into  thin  air. 

''Name/' 
{To  he  continued!) 


ELOEISTIC  TEACHINGS. 
VII. 
The  Ideal  Life. 
(Concluded  from  page  387.^ 

MAN  eagerly  desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  life — the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  life.  Has  been  beset  by  this  eager  desire 
in  all  ages,  as  far  back  as  history  and  tradition  reach.  Has  made 
the  discovery  of  that  meaning  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry,  of 
keen  investigation,  of  diligent  research,  convinced  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Why  of  his  own  existence  would  show  him  the  How 
that  existence  should  be  passed. 

In  these  researches  he  has  been  from  time  to  time  led  on  by 
beings  apparently  in  close  aflSinity  with  himself,  who,  as  spirits  of 
bis  ancestors  or  survivals  of  his  predecessors,  have  held  converse 
with  him  in  the  guise  of  teachers.  These  assert  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  higher  phase  of  existence,  in  which,  endowed  with 
saperhuman  senses  and  faculties — the  average  of  the  present  race 
bemg  taken  as  the  standard — they  have  gained  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  manifested  Being,  and  of  its  relations  to  un- 
manif ested  existence ;  claim  to  have  acquired  an  absolute  control 
over  the  forces  of  nature ;  profess  an  earnest  desire  to  impart  to 
him  so  much  of  their  knowledge  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  and 
try  to  induce  him  to  tread  the  path  they  followed  as  men,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  ultimately  to  reach  their  own  exalted  state. 

But  no  disembodied  survival  from  the  human,  no  spirit  that  has 
passed  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  incamational  to 
the  decamalized  condition,  in  a  word  no  mere  spirit,  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  intent  of  the  life  of  man.  To  it  this  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  for  all  spirits  that  have  completed  their  invo- 
Intional  and  evolutional  career  have  attained  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  realize  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  their  individualized 
existence  is  return  to  reabsorption  by  and  reunion  with  the  source 
of  all  life;  from  whichy  in  the  fix^t  instance^  their  own  3eparate  life 
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took  its  departure;  and^  as  nothing  more  desirable  seems  possible 
to  them,  conclude  that  no  higher  condition  is  attainable  by  man. 

Hence  such  spirits,  while  looking  forward  to  this  return,  take 
every  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  man — to  whom  higher  possi- 
bilities are  still  open— that  he  should  not  only  aspire  after  this 
return,  as  the  true  end  of  his  being,  but  do  his  best  to  promote  it 
by  detaching  himself  from  all  the  attractions  and  ties  of  natural 
life,  that,  freed  from  all  desire,  he  may  escape  reincarnation  and 
so  at  length  gain  that  final  disembodiment  which  precedes  the 
reflux  to  the  original  source  of  separate  existence. 

Such  a  teaching,  let  its  imparters  be  what  they  may  and  call 
themselves  what  they  will,  implies  that  spirit  and  matter — the  two 
proceeding  from  one,  that  can  only  act  together  in  the  physical 
and  physiological  processes  of  nature — ^though  still  necessarily 
acting  together,  act  in  antagonism  in  man  :  this  because  the 
evolved  one,  as  its  volitional  instigator,  fancies  itself  superior  to 
the  developed  other  (the  spirit  to  the  body),  which  it  regards  as  a 
prison  house  and  instrument  of  degradation ;  and  therefore  con- 
cludes that  only  so  can  it  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of  this 
prison  house  and  return  to  its  own  source,  leaving  the  other  behind, 
as  though  the  source  of  the  one  were  not  the  source  of  the  other ; 
and  as  though  imperfection  could  proceed  from  infinite  perfection. 

The  mistake  fallen  into  here, — a  mistake  now  so  generally  accept- 
ed that  it  has  become  a  foregone  conclusion,  against  which  it  is 
all  but  quixotic  to  contend, — has  been  that  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  matter  is  subordinate  to  spirit  in  the  order  of  evolution ;  that 
the  natural  is  lower  than  the  spiritual  in  its  outcome ;  and  that  the 
indulging  of  natural  appetite  is  more  degrading  than  the  yielding 
to  spiritual  appetency. 

In  the  ordinary  life  of  civilization — that  life  of  compromise  in 
which  neither  the  animal  nor  the  spiritual  have  manifested  the 
ascendancy,  in  which  conventional  restraint  has  taken  the  place 
of  natural  control,  and  each  gives  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
(ostensibly  within  the  accepted  limits,  but  only  too  often  not  avoid- 
ing, though  carefully  veiling  forbidden  indulgence,  that  the 
delicate  sensibilities  of  an  hypocritical  social  organization  may  be 
preserved  from  unnecessary  shock) — the  weariness  and  exhaustion 
of  body  and  mind  which  invariably  follow  every  excess  in  the 
sensuous  or  the  sensual,  with  the  feeling  of  disgust  almost  Amount- 
ing to  loathing  which  comes  to  the  non-habitual  partaker  in  such 
excess,  gave  to  this  mistake  the  force  of  a  truism. 

To  spirit — ^long  withheld  from  the  spiritual  state  by  the  misuse 
or  abuse  of  its  carnal  associations,  from  that  state  which  had  at 
length  become  the  foretaste  of  its  final  condition — such  a  mistake 
was  of  course  inevitable.  To  it  the  animal  organization  of  man — 
regarded  from  its  then  point  of  view  as  the  withholding  cause, 
whereas  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  that  organization  were  alone  to 
blame— was  a  degraded  condition.  Into  this  condition  spirit  had 
been  plunged  through  its  descent  into  matter.  Into  this  condition 
the  heavenly  man  had  been  betrayed  by  his  materializing  spirit. 

The  Jehovist,  under  what  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  as  super^ 
human  guidance^  adopted  this  yiew.    To  him  (all  unponscioosly  bqi 
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it  understood,  for  he  strenuously  maintained  the  contrary)  the 
heavenly  man  was  an  imperfect  being :  for  a  perfect  being  could 
not  have  fallen  into  an  imperfect  state,  whereas  under  his  circum« 
stantial  treatment  of  the  kosmogony  the  heavenly  man  was  not 
merely  a  being  liable  to  betrayal  and  capable  of  falling.  He 
was  a.being  who  was  betrayed  without  being  deceived,  and  who 
actually  fell  in  a  deliberate  and  most  disgraceful  manner  into  a 
degraded  state.  And  it  was  to  this  fall  of  the  heavenly  man  that 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  earthly  man  is  due. 

That  this  is  the  true  reading  of  the  clumsily  veiled  teaching  of 
the  Jehovist  is  incontrovertible,  for,  according  to  him,,  the  animal 
organisation  of  the  earthly  was  preceded  by  and  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  heavenly  man,  who  thereupon  was  clothed  in  coats  of  skin,  the 
animally  organized  human  body,  and  driven  forth  from  the  para- 
dise adapted  to  his  heavenlv  nature  to  an  order  of  things  for  which 
his  punitive  animalization  nad.  fitted  him.  For  it  is  not  asserted 
that  the  transformed  heavenly  man  animalized  himself,  though  he 
may  have  prepared  himself  for  animalization ;  for  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  the  coats  of  skin^  his  animal  organizatioi^  and  clothed  him 
therewith — ^just  as,  at  some  antecedent  period,  the  same  Jehovah 
ETohim  had  fashioned  the  heavenly  woman  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  heavenly  man  and  presented  her  to  him  as  a  companion  and 
helpmate :  and  she  did  not  become  his  temptress  and  betrayer 
until  she  had  been  tempted  and  betrayed  by  spirit.  The  woman 
having  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  spirit  supjected  the  man  to 
her  own  seducer.. 

To  the  Elohist  the  ijiconsistency,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  this 
view  was  palpable*  According  to  his  teachmg  spirit  and  matter 
had  proceeded  from,  as  they  had  been  co-ordinate  constituents  of 
the  one  divine  substance  which-  was  their  actual  source.  Ce^equal 
in  origin,  interdependent  in  production,  co-operating  in  aetion,  he 
did  not  see  how  there  ceidd  be  any  question  of  higher  or  lower 
between  them.  Both  had  prodticed  the  organizaiiron  of  the  body 
by  physieal  and  physiofogical  interaction.  Both  had  contributed 
to  the  evolution  of  the  spirit  by  their  conjoint  participation  in  its 
uses  of  life.    Hence  both  were  responsible  for  the  fauHs  of  either. 

The  difference  between  them,  as  the  outcome  of  evolution,  was 
that  the  body  furnished  the  erganization  which  the  spirit  nse^. 
But  the  developed  body  and  evolved  spirit  were  equally  the  joint 
productions  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  and  equal  sharers  m  the  uses 
of  life,  tH:e  will  of  the  one  causing-  the  action  of  the  other  and  sd 
prodctcmg  the  satisfaction  of  both.  Thus  the  Elohist  viewed  them 
as  co-equal  agents  in  a  progressing  work,  in  carrying  on  which  each 
had  its  definite  function,  in  which  neither  could  act.  without  the 
other,  and  in  which  neither  couM  be  higher  than'  the  other, 
though  the  volitional  character  of  the  developed  spirit  gave 
it  a  seeming  superiority.  Yet  the  Elohist  was  not  surprised  t6 
find  that  decamalized,  denaturalized  spirit — spirit  which  had 
completed  its  incaruMtional,  its  involutional  and  evolutional  career, 
and  had  .finally  entered  the  disembodied  state  as  spirit — should 
have  come  to  Uie  conclusion  that  animal  function  was  evil  in  itself, 
waa  hurtful  to  all,  since  it  had  reached  a  position  in  which  it  fully 
realized  that  what  it  had  conceived  to  be  the  U8e>  but  was«  actually 
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the  misase  and  abase  of  animat  fnnction^  had  retarded  its  attfein- 
ment  of  fall  spirituality^  which  was  now  to  it  the  sam  of  all  good« 
Bat  as  the  Etohist  had  very  clear  and  definite  views  on  the  subject, 
althoagh  he  conceded  that  spirit  coald  not,  from  its  position,  do 
other  than  claim  that  the  spiritnal  was  the  highest  state,  he  foDsd 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  man,  from  the  human  point  of  view, 
should  think  the  spiritual  could  be  higher  than  the  natural. 

The  temptation  to  do  so  arose  from  or  was  confirmed  by  the 
confusion  of  thought  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  intellect, 
the  imagination  and  the  reason,  the  power  of  appreciatiner  the 
good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  the  faculty  of  distinguisliing 
right  from  wrong,  in  a  word  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  came 
through  the  spirit  and  were  a  remnant  of  the  endowments  of  the 
lieavenly  man,  which  were  being  gradually  and  progressiTely 
i^called  to  use  by  his  earthly  counterpart. 

But  these  are  in  reality  attributes  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  attri- 
butes derived  through  the  life  uses  of  the  evolutional  course  to  which 
he  owes  his  human  existence;  attributes  by  the  exercise  and 
development  of  which  in  his  uses  of  life  he  will  so  draw  upon  the 
possibilities  and  capabilities  of  that  nature  as  to  call  faculties  into 
play  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  which  he  is  hardly  aware,  and 
thus,  rousing  nascent  energies  into  activity,  fit  himself  for  the 
higher  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  hie  is  preparing.  They  are 
proper  neither  to  the  spiritual  nor  to  the  animal  activities  of  man, 
but  are  derived  through  and  developed  by  the  duly  controlled 
interaction  of  both,  a  due  balance  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh 
in  the  guiding  infiuence  of  the  uses  of  life  being  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  human  and  the  creation  of  the  perfect  man« 

That  in  man  the  natural  was  determined  by,  constituted  of  and 
consisted  iu,  a  due  balance  between  the  animalizin?  and  the 
spiritualizing  influences  actuating  the  human,  was  insisted  npon 
-by  the  Elohist  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  teaching.  He 
held  that  the  preponderance  of  the  one  invariably  led  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  other  and  the  detriment  of  both,  at  the  coat  of 
the  individual. 

The  Jehovist  was  well  aware  of  these  oscillating  relations,  and 
as  to  him  the  natural  was  but  a  battle  field  in  which  the  spiritoal 
contended  with  the  animal^  the  spirit  with  the  flesh,  for  the 
ascendancy  in  man,  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  the 
animal,  in  the  individual,  invariably  lost  thq  ground  gained  by  the 
spiritual,  in  the  struggle,  and  dwelt  upon  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  hypothesis;  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  spiritualizing  over  the  animalizing  principle  in  this 
contest  in-  the  natural,  enforced  a  severe  asceticism  on  his  follower^ 
.insisting  on  a  strict  discipline  under  which  appetite  was  to  be 
overcome,  desire  killed,  and  every  human  use  of  life  dispensed 
with  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  superhuman  use  might  gain  and 
maintain  an  undisputed  sway,  under  the  control  of  an  unyielding 
will. 

This  hypothesis  was  based  on  the  view  that  the  animal  was  the 
na.tural,  and  that  animal  use  in  man  led  to  the  animalization  pf 
the  human;  and  the  Jehovist  pointing  to  the  animalizing  anfi 
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aAimalised  man^  contrasted  him  with  the  Bpiritualizing  and  spiritua- 
lised man  in  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  his  assumption.  But  then  the 
Jehovist  never  learnt  to  distinguish  between  use  and  abuse ;  and 
failed  to  discern  that  in  nature^  where  all  progress  depended  upon 
ttse^  disuse  was-  as  much  an  abuse  as  was  misuse.  Seeing  the  evil 
effects  of  misuse,  the  use  itself  came  to  him  to  be  a  misuse.  Hence 
Lis  doctrine  of  disuse. 

lie  knew  nothing  of  the  twofold  contest  g^ing  on  in  the  rightly 
gaided,  thd  right-minded  man.  Did  not  perceive  that  he  had  to 
contend,  single-handed  so  to  say,  with  Animal  appetite,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spiritual  appetency  on  the  other.  lie  was  not  aware 
that  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  divisible  into  three  distinct 
clis^s — the  users,  the  misusers  and  the  disusers  of  life — ^which 
were  respectively  the  maturers  of  the  three  types  of  evolved  spirit, 
nnd  the  self-destined  partakers  of  the  three  issues  of  manifested 
life  of  the  Elohistic  teachings.  To  him  every  user  was  a  misuser. 
And  as  the  misusers  greatly  preponderated  over  the  users,  the 
letter  were  classed  as  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  animalizing  group. 
Aud  this  was  why  the  animal  uses  of  life  were  Jehovistically 
condemned. 

This  was  a  specious  and  plausible  way  of  supporting  the  hypo« 
thesis,  but  it  did  not  controvert  the  fact  that  under  it  the  meaning 
of  life  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Rather  it  emphasize4  the  position 
that  a  picture  of  life  was  given  by  it  in  which,  owing  to  every  detail 
being  out  of  drawing,  the  whole  was  rendered  meaningless. 

Row  could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  data  set  forth  ? 

Why  did  the  heavenly  man  transform  himself  into  his  earthly 
counterpart  merely  to  withdraw  from  that  counterpart  on  recog« 
nizing  in  it  a  lower,  and  thus  constituting  it  a  counterfeit  self  7 

Why  did  spirit  descend  into  matter,  the  spiritual  clothe  itself 
with  the  animal  man,  aud  so  initiate  an  internecine  war  between 
itself  and  its  animal  vesture,  if  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  Strug* 
gle  was  to  bo  simply  the  release  of  the  earthly  man  from  the  bond- 
age of  that  self-chosen  vesture,  in  order  to  return  to  and  obtain 
reunion  with  its  higher  self  (the  heavenly  man),  with  which,  by 
a  transforming  descent  into  matter,  it  had  acquired  personality^ 
ftnd  from  which,  as  a  counterfeit  presentment,  it  had  originally 
been  separated  ? 

Surely  not  to  gain  experience !  For  what  could  the  real  gather 
from  the  illusory,  the  true  from  the  false  ?  Could  the  real  become 
more  real  by  contrast  with  the  unreal,  the  true  be  made  more  true 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  untrue  ? 

Surely  not  to  acquire  knowledge,  or  increase  in  perfection! 
Could  that  which  proceeds  from  absolute  knowledge  and  absolute 
perfection  do  other  than  diminish  its  capacity  for  either  by  depar« 
lure  from  its  source  ? 

The  Jehovist  would  not  suffer  himself  to  see  that  his  theory  led 
his  teaching  into  an  impasse  from  which  his  successors  have  failed 
to  extricate  it;  and  that  under  it  the  origin  of  man  remained 
n^ftccounted  for,  the  meaning  of  life  unexplained. 

The  Elohist  trod  on  firmer  ground.  To  him  embodiment  was  a 
matrix,  embodied  life  a  use,  evolution  the  process  by  which  the 
outcome  of  the  use  of  this  matrix  was  gainod. 
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The  final  matrix  of  this  outcome  was  reached  in  man.  For  the 
peculiarity  of  the  matrix  was  that  it  progressively  advanced  that 
it  might  aid  in  advancing^  that  it  evolved  that  it  might  evolve. 

But  in  man  a  change  in  the  use  of  the  matrix  was  predicated. 

Hitherto  the  advancing  self  had  been  an  impersonal^  an  animal 
self.  In  man  it  had  at  length  acquired  personality^  and  with  per* 
Bonality  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  That 
is  to  say^  the  personalized  self  learnt  by  experience  (and  thus 
perceived  it  was  the  intention  of  nature  it  should  so^earn  this 
great  truth)  that  animal  instincts  were  essentially  seif-seeking*  in 
character ;  that  the  mere  animal  was  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  so  as  self  had  all  it  desired  for  the  gratification  t^f  appe- 
tite; and  that  consequently  self-seeking  was  the  cause  of  suffering 
to  others,  of  evil  to  all.  In  this  way  the  hitherto  animal  self  now 
personalized  in  man  received  the  teaching  that  its  duty  in  life  was 
to  humanize  the  self-personalized  in  itself,  and  gradually  realized 
tiiat  this  was  to  be,  could  only  be  done  by  preferring  others  to 
self;  by  overlooking  self  for  the  good  of  others ;  by  forgetting  self. 

In  his  attempts  to  do  this  man  soon  found  that  affection  was  a 
great  help — that  love  was  the  great  helper,  opening  the  heart  as 
it  did,  first  to  one,  and  then  through  that  one  to  all.  And  now  it 
burst  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  revelation  that  the  aim  of  life 
in  himself  was  the  development  of  the  affections,  that  through 
these  the  self-seeking  appetites  of  the  animal  might  be  changed 
into  the  self-forgetful  love  of  the  human. 

Accepting  the  principle  that  the  cultivation  of  the  affections 
was  the  aim  of  the  life  of  man — that  in  him  by  the  uses  of  life 
appetite  was  to  be  transformed  into  affection,  that  it  might  pass 
through  desire  into  love — the  Elohist  realized  that  the  future  of 
man  depended  absolutely  on  the  use  he  made  of  his  passing  life. 

He  saw  the  animalizing  man  in  a  phrenzy  of  6elf*!ndulgence 
sacrificing  natural  affection  to  animal  appetite.  Making  marriage 
subservient  to  self-seeking  considerations ;  faithless  to  its  ties  ; 
and  only  valuing  that  which  contributes  to  momentary  gratification. 

He  saw  the  spiritualizing  man  in  an  ecstacy  of  self-absorption 
seeking  reunion  with  the  higher  self.  Leading  a  severely  ascetic 
life — ^a  life  as  far  as  possible  of  disuse  of  organic  being — that 
desire  may  be  destroyed.  Avoiding  marriage  as  an  impediment 
in  his  path,  or  abandoning  wife  and  children  as  obstacles  to  his 
progress  in  self-seeking  expectancy  :  thus  sacrificing  natural  affec- 
tion to  spiritual  appetency. 

He  saw  the  natural  man  in  the  quiet  enjoymont  of  his  natural 
surroundings.  Seeking  in  marriage  union  with  one  in  perfect 
harmony  with  himself,  t  •  be  to  him  something  more  than  a  mere 
Companion  and  helpmate— to  constitute  with  him  (all  unconscious 
of  the  fact)  the  one  being  in  two  persons  of  which  the  divine 
human  is  to  consist.  He  saw  that  the  love  of  one  another  made 
each  of  these  two  persistently  forgetful  of  self  for  the  good  of  the 
other.  He  saw  both  of  these  two  encouraged  by  their  mutual  love 
persistently  forgetful  of  themselves  in  their  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  those  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  mations. 

Contrasting  these  three  modes  of  life  the  JSlohist  perceived  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  which  was  the  higher.    Hardly  possible 
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to  dose  the  eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  the  one  promoted^  the  pilfers 
prerented  the  attainment  of  the  aim  of  human  existence.  To  lum- 
it  was  clear  that  in  the  hereafter  the  divine  human  would  be  coiis>u- 
tuted  in  each  instance  of  Qne  being  in  two  persons^  and  that  the 
union  of  two  in  one  commenced  in  the  human  to  find  its  complete- 
ness in  the  Divine.  lii  his  judgment  this  was  the  only  logical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises  submitted  to  him  by 
nature.  Hence  his  teaching  that  love  should  be  the  basis  of 
life  ;  thA  the  ideal,  the.  natural  life  of  man  was  passed  in  loving 
harmony  with  his  surroundings ;  and  that  the  ideal,  the  natural 
religion  of  humanity,  "  religion  pure  and  undefiled,'*  was  to  com-. 
fort  the  sick,  the  sorrowful  and  the  suffering,  and  to  keep  oneself 
secluded  from  the  world. 

.Hen«y  Pratt,  m.  n. 
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{Concluded  from  page  457.) 

"VTOW  behold  me  an  associate  of  the  London  Lodge  of  tlie 
JlAI  Theosophical  Society — this  as  my  first  step.  But  my  bad 
health  prevented  me  from  attending  its  instructions,  given  at  Mr.' 
S.'s  house  and  elsewhere. 

Thus  I  was  rather  isolated  and  left  to  my  own  guidance,  and  to 
what  crumbs  of  knowledge  I  could  assimilate  from  books. 

In  1887  Mr.  S.  kindly  dropped  in  sometimes  and  gave  me  viva 
trace  instruction;  finding  myself  by  this  time  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society*  and  fully  disposed  to  accept  their 
views,  I  became  an  F.  T.  S.  early  in  1888,  and  went  steadily  on  : 
my  mind  enlarging  and  intuition  growing  clearer  day  by  day. 

Still  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  my  many  shortcomings  and 
crass  ififuorance  in  spiritual  matters :  also  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
seientinc  or  occult  side  of  the  subject. 

I  plodded  on,  keeping  my  mental  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  where- 
by many  obstacles  were  unconsciously  surmounted,  being, brushed 
aside  and  no  attention  paid  to  them. 

B. — But  this  came  naturally  to  you  ? 

A. — Yes;  I  was  and  am  always  concentrated  on  the  matter 
in  hand  or  the  one  object:  all  else  does  not  exist  forme  for  the 
time  being  ;  I  neither  see  nor  hear  objectively.  Very  soon  there 
came  a  time  when  I  felt  a  change  of  environment  was  essential  to 
my  progress,  yet  duty  seemed  likely  to  retain  me  where  I  whs. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  I  was  .freed. 

Without  any  neglect  of  duty '  I  could  leave  my  home  and  go 
whither  I  would. 

Listening  ever  for  an  inward  guiding  voice,  and  knowing  that 
my  silent  appeals  for  it  had  never  rested  unheard^  I  arranged  to 
spend  the  winter  at  H. 

B. — And  we  met  as  you  passed  through  London. 

A. — ^When  I  told  you  that,  before  I  left  home,  the  Esoteric  Sec- 
tion was  in  process  of  formation^  and  I  longed  to  join  it^  but  thought 
I  was  not  advanced  enough  to  do  so. 
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My  mother's  favorite  sayiags  have  moulded  my  ch  aracter  some- 
T^liat.  Yoa  will  remember  tliem  :  *^  Chi  «a  piano  va  sano ;  chi  va 
Bano  va  lontano ;"  and  ^'  Look  before  yoa  leap/' 

That  October  I  became  a  total  abstainer. 

B.— Why? 

A, — I  hardly  know  ;  bnt  I  found  even  a  little  wine  had  a  ten- 
dency to  shake  my  self-control^  and  to  increase  my  hastiness  of 
temper  and  sharpness  of  tongue. 

Suddenly^  I  resolved  to  apply  at  once  for  admission  into  the 
Esoteric  Section^  and  did  so.  Then  there  began  an  internal  stmg* 
gle  between  my  desire  or  aspiration^  and  my  diffidence  or  sense  of 
general  unworthiness.  Wishing  Madame  Blavatsky  to  decide  for 
me^  I  sought  an  interview^  but  on  the  day  appointed,  the  cold  and 
deluge  of  rain  rendered  it  positively  dangerous  for  me^  an  invalid^ 
to  leave  ray  house.  However,  I  risked  it,  and  without  ill  effects. 
Candidly  speaking,  I  knew  that  I  was  risking  my  life  from 
pueumoTiia,  but  it  is  not  the  fii*st  time  I  have  risked  it  in  pursuit 
of  my  object. 

B. — I  wonder  if  you  realized  what  a  serious  step  you  were  tak- 
ing in  pledging  yourself  :  had  you  fully  counted  the  cost  ? 

A.-^As  far  as  the  outer  world  was  concerned,  Yes,  Its  terror- 
ism could  not  move  me.  Its  sneers  had  long  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Its  joys  had  no  attraction  for  me,  and  its  sorrows  were  mine  no 
longer. 

The  last  tie  had  been  severed  that  bound  me  to  the  living,  and 
the  love  of  my  life  had  passed  into  the  Silence ! 

Outwardly  fettered  still  to  a  certain  degree,  I  was  mentally, 
morally,  and  spiritually  free.  I  echoed  Fleta's  cry  :  ''  Por  all  that 
lives  1  live." 

My  life-long  tendency  to  melancholia  and  euicide  has  entirely 
left  me. 

1  welcome  trials  and  temptations  (decreed  by  Karma),  knowing 
they  result  in  strengthening  my  weak  points,  and  I  face  all  boldly, 
whereas  I  used  to  shirk  some ;  believing  1  was  acting  rightly  in 
80  doing.  Of  course,  my  lower  nature  evinces  annoyance  at  its 
loss  of  supremacy,  but  I  can  smilingly  and  philosophically  watch  its 
dying  throes.     In  fine,  "  I  have  set  my  face  as  a  flint." 

B, — ^This  sounds  very  grand,  but  people  will  call  you  pig-headed, 
wrapped  in  self-conceit  and  self -approbation,  wrong-headed,  a  fool, 
a  knave;  in  short,  your  good  is  sure  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  They'll 
say    you  have    more    money    than  wits;  that  you  would  be    a 

Eleasant  companion  but  for  this  fad ;  or  that  you  are  a  freethinker, 
[ow  shocking ! 

A. — Remember  the  story  of  the  old  man  and  his  donkey;  and 
how,  finding  he  could  not  please  everybody,  he  concluded  to  please 
himself.     You  can  make  the  application. 

Now,  please  understand  that  I  do  not  reject  whatever  is  '  lovely 
and  of  good  report '  in  Christianity,  bnt  I  do  reject  the  vicarious 
atonement  as  cruel  and  unjust.  Also  that  I  cannot  accept  an  anthro- 
pomorphic god,  only  a  few  degrees  higher  than  his  creatures  and 
Baving  their  finite  qualities  of  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  &c. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment^  it  seems  to  me 
simply  devtlisK 
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Opinions  differ  regarding  Jesus — whether  he  ever  lived,  or 
whether  he  was  an  Initiate,  &c., — so  on  that  question  I  keep  an 
open  mind ;  but  I  no  longer  identify  him  with  the  god-man  ol  the 
gospels. 

They  appear  to  have  been  a  description  of  Humanity  striving  to 
return  to  Divinity ;  Christos,  or  man  of  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
working  his  way  to  a  final  triumph  and  transformation  into  Christos, 
man  perfected  and  divinely  powerful,— a  god. 

I  believe  we  are  fallen  humanity,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  having 
sunk  more  and  more  into  matter,  to  the  almost  extinction  of  the 
Divine  spark  within  us ;  but  I  also  gather  that  the  tide  has  turned 
for  us,  and  that,  slowly  and  painfully  but  surely,  we  shall  regain 
our  lost  heritage — through  evolution.  Some  men  are  pioneers, 
others  lag  on  in  the  rear,  while  a  few  stragglers  may  fall  out 
altogether  till  the  next  Manwantara. 

B. — Some  think  a  fresh  soul  is  created  for  each  fresh  body ;  do 
you  ? 

A. — I  never  thought  that ;  but  I  believed  wd  were  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  who  perished  in  Noah's  deluge,  and  though  that  notion 
seems  laughable  now,  it  rendered  it  more  easy  for  me  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  re-incarnation  and  the  survival  of  the  Ego  when  presented 
to  me. 

B. — But  what  do  you  expect  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  your  study 
and  seH-iliscipline  ? 

A. — My  aim  is  to  be  of  greatest  help  in  purifying  and  raising 
my  fellow  humans,  till  the  whole  creation  which  groans  and  is  in 
tribulation  shall  rejoice  and  sing. 

B. — A  high  aim,  truly :  are  you  not  too  aspiring,  considering  your 
present  frailty  and  ignorance  ? 

A. — Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  I  can  go  on  be-coming, 
transmuting  my  base  metals  int-o  pure  gold  of  the  altar. 

B. — And  when  you  die,  what  then ;  heaven  or  purgatory  ? 

A. — ^There  appear  to  be  differing  conditions  according  to  the 
advancement  of  the  incarnating  Ego.  I  cannot  tell  what  will  befall 
myself,  whether  dreaming  bliss  or  sleep  dreamless — Devachan  ;  and 
in  sober  truth,  I  do  not  care.  I  rest  in  perfect  trust  and  confidence 
that  whatever  is  best  for  me — will  be. 

B. — By  the  working  of  some  law,  or  what  ? 

A. — I  argue  thus.  In  this  incarnation  I  have  been  hurried 
through  many  experiences.  Cups  overflowing  with  joy  and  bitterness 
have  been  presented  to  my  lips  and  I  have  drained  them  to  the 
dregs.  It  is  said  you  can  tro  through  all  experiences  in  your  mind. 
I  have  passed  through  life  sometimes  in  a  heaven,  sometimes  in 
a  hell,  of  my  own  creating,  and  now  I  feel  I  have  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  my  higher  self,  to  sleep,  I  tmst,  never  more. 
'  Now,  believing  as  I  do,  that  nature  desires  to  make  humanity 
divine^  J  can  fearlessly  cast  myself  upon  her  fostering  care.  Cannot 
youl 

Br-^em  f  I  don't  know  fio  much  about  that  I  Nature  is  an 
luddnd  step-mother  to  some. 

A«<^Not  in  reality,  but  manv  of  her  children  are  bad,  and  unna« 
tural,  and  chastening  is  good  for  them. 
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T40ok  at  the  diseases  engendered  by  wrong  feedings  for  exam- 
ple—to take  the  lowest  plane. 

B, — Oh  !  are  you  bitten  by  the  Vegetarianism  fad  ?  Don't  yon 
know  God  gave  mankind  dominion  over  birds,  beasts  and  fisfae9> 
and  said  they  were  to  be  our  food  ? 

A. — The  same  Father  'without  whom  a  sparrow  did  not  fall  to 
the  ground  ?'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  a  grave  -indictment 
against  Christianity  that  clergy  g.s  well  as  laity  who  teach  God's  love 
for  His  creation,  the  next  minute  piously  praying  "  Bless  these  thy 
creatures  to  our  use,"  sit  down  to  feast  on  bodies  of  their  God's  mul'- 
dered,  tortured  creatures.  It  may  be  right  enough  in  exceptional 
cases— where  a  valuable  life  can  be  prolonged — for  the  lesser  must 
serve  the  greater,  but  not — to  my  mind,  at  least — as  a  general 
rule. 

Doubtless,  as  in  India,  the  soldiers  mighi  be  fed  on  meat  to  make 
them  blood-thirsty  and  hot-blooded,  war  being  their  trade. 

\l. — Then  are  you  turned  vegetarian  ? 

A. — For  nearly  a  year  I  have  partaken  only  of  animal  prodncts — 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc., — and  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  whereby  m^ 
health  has  greatly  proKted,  both  bodily  and  mental.  But  my  ideal 
food  is  fruit  only,  and  that  uncooked.  I  must  tell  yon,  howtfVer, 
that  secretly  I  have  a  higher  ideal  yet.  I  believe  one  could  live 
quite  comfortably  on  sun  and  air  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  it. 
The  Indian  yogis  have  actually  done  it.     Ozone  and  such  like. 

B. — What  nonsense  you  are  talking!  Now  tell  me  your  views  on 
suicide  :  '  it  comes  in  quite  apropos.^ 

A. — Bead  theosophical  books  and  you  will  know  why  it  is  most 
prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  the  Ego.  ^  Partly  because — only 
naif  dead — lingering  in  earth's  sphere — they  may  get  into  the 
current  of  a  medium  and  continue  earth-life  thus  ;  demoralizing, 
most  probably,  the  medium  and  themselves. 

B.— ^You  used  to  uphold  vivisection  performed  by  lawfully 
appointed  persons). 

A. — I  thought  as  I  was  told — t.  «•,  that  good  could  result  to 
humanity  thereby,  the  seat  of  their  diseases  be  discovered  and 
removed.  But  Theosophy  has  taught  me  the  unsoundness  of  this 
theory. 

B. — Another  question.     Do  you  approve  of  capital  punishment  ? 

A. — I  used  to  do  so,  on  these  grounds.  I  thoaght  it  the  greatest 
deterrent  from  crime  (though  corporeal  punishment  i^uns  it  close). 
''  Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 
The  people  know  tbiit '  penal  servitude  for  life'  merely  means  a 
'  ticket  of  leave'  after  a  term  of  years ;  hope  is  left  to  them ;  but  to 
be  deprived  of  life  against  your  will — powerless  for  resistance— in 
the  full  strength  of  manhood,  is  unpleasant  to  those  who  do  not 
realize  life  beyond  the  grave,  or  do  fl^elieve  in  hell  torments  ^o^ 
everlasting.  Also,  we  get  rid  of  them  by  this  manner,  {kit  now 
Theosophy  tells  me  we  do  no  such  thing.  That  an  inttiddaal 
liurtled  out  of  life  while  cursing  and  hating  his  judges^  isppdirer 
for  evil  (till  he  fades  away).  This  would  account  for  epMc&iioii  of 
jcrime,  and  for  people^  harmless  hitherto^  suddenly  46VeIoping 
homicidal  tendencies. 
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But,  to  resume  my  history.  At  H.  I  took  up — tackled — the 
"Secret  Doctrine,"  as  my  duty  at  first — as  a  pleasure  later  on. 
I  was  twice  greatly  helped  by  two  advanced  Theosophists  who- 
kindly  came  thereto  instruct  me;  but  the  theosophical  habit  of 
only  answering  questions,  not  offering  information,  and  my  ina- 
bility to  express  my  thoughts,  caused  me  to  profit  less  than  I 
ought  to  have  done.    I  cannot  ask  "  intelligent  qaestions." 

And  now  my  training  began  in  earnest.  Painfully  shy  and 
retiring,  I  was  yet  desired  to  make  acquaintances,  and  impart  to 
those  who  knew  less  of  Theosophy  than  I  did,  such  information  as 
1  could ;  and  now  I  see  the  wisdom  of  those  commands. 

B. — But  now,  really,  have  you  given  up  prayer  f  In  "  The  Light 
of  Asia"  we  read — 

"  Fray  not—the  darkness  will  not  brighten^-^ask  noaght  of  the  silence  for 
it  cannot  speak." 

What  say  you  to  that  ? 

A. — ^If  by  prayer  you  mean  lip  prayer,  or  requests  to  a  personal 
god  for  personal  favors,  or  to  try  and  bias  him  to  my  side,  like 
when  two  armies  on  the  eve  of  combat,  each  earnestly  implores  the 
''  God  of  battles,"  for  victory  to  their  arms — I  do  not  pray.  But 
if  by  prayer  you  mean  aspiration — therein  I  live.  And  guided 
by  the  Divine  Spark  or  Christ  principle  or  Higher  Self,  the  self  of 
to-day  progresses  into  the  self  of  to-morrow,  gathering  here,  throw- 
ing away  there ;  analysing,  rectifying,  adjusting  and,  like  the  poet's 
fountain— 

^  Ceaseless  aspiring, 
Ceaseless  content." 

My  horizon  daily  enlarges ;  my  opportunities  for  usefulness  in-^ 
crease.  I  use  one  mental  prayer  that  may  help  beginners  like 
myself  who  don't  like  quite  to  give  up  prayer — it  is  addressed  to 
oar  Higher  Self,  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus  : 

"  Teach  me,  Oh  Higher  Self ! 
In  all  things  thee  to  see, 
And  what  I  d6  in  anything. 
To  do  it  as  to  thee." 

"  To  scorn  the  senses'  sway. 
While  still  to  thee  I  tend ; 
Father,  be  thou  the  way, 
JD^irvana  be  the  end !" 

Alexandra  Tenbiqh. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  HINDUISM* 

MY  Hindu  countrymen !  It  is  first  necessary  that  every  one 
shouldbe  well  acquainted  with  the  religion  he  professes.  Mere 
profession  of  a  religion  gives  no  advantage  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  it.  But  ordinarily  every  man  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  religion,  wishes  to  know  more 
of  it.  In  the  case  of  religionists  other  than  Hindus,  there  are 
proper  teachers  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  their  satis- 
faction. As  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  followers  of  Hinduism ; 
as  the  religious  works  and  their  branches  are  many ;  as  the  works 
are  in  Sanscrit,  of  which  those  desirous  of  studying  them  are 
generally  ignorant,  as  their  vernaculars  are  numerous  and  different; 
as  it  has  not  been  possible  in  all  cases  to  get  many  authoritative 
works ;  as  even  when  they  are  got  they  are  found  to  be  full  of 
errors ;  as  when  some  of  them  are  got,  there  is  no  leisure  and  means 
for  one  to  study  them  sitting  at  ease  in  one  place ;  and  owing  to 
many  other  inconveniences,  the  study  of  Hinduism  has  become 
inacessible  and  impracticable,  and  many  though  fond  of  their  reh- 
gion,  cannot  do  anything  towards  its  study,  owing  to  the  vastness 
of  the  undertaking.  As  it  is  said  that  though  a  man  be  as  expedi- 
tious as  Garuthmantha,  he  cannot  advance  a  single  step  without 
his  moving,  and  that  even  an  ant  can  cross  an  ocean  if  it  begins  to 
go,  this  Raja  Yogi  advises  that  it  is  conducive  to  one's  own  happi- 
ness for  one  to  study  his  religion  constantly  with  courage  and 
steadiness  even  though  little  by  little.  It  is  specially  for  the  benefit 
of  such  persons  that  this  journal  has  been  started.  The  works 
necessary  for  tie  study  of  our  religion  will  first  be  mentioned  in 
this  issue.  We  will  afterwards  publish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  index 
of  each  of  the  principal  works  and  an  abstract  of  the  same  in 
Telugu,  where  it  is  possible.  This  being  an  adventurous  under- 
taking, it  is  hoped  that  any  defect  that  may  be  noticed  would  be 
leniently  dealt  with. 

For  Hinduism  (1)  Veda  is  the  first  subject  of  study.  It  is 
also  called  Sruti ;  (2)  The  second  is  the  essence  of  the  Veda  called 
Smruti,  being  the  result  of  the  meditation  of  the  Bishis;  this  is 
the  Dharma  Sastra;  (3)  Puranas  show  in  a  narrative  style  the  appli- 
cation of  Sruti  and  Smruti  in  the  conduct  of  life ;  (4j  Ithihasas  are 
the  outlines  of  the  elaborate  matter  contained  in  Sruti,  Smruti  and 
Puranas. 

Hinduism  cannot  be  understood  without  a  few  of  each  of  the 
said  classes  of  works  being  studied.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  the  four  grand  classes  of  works  are  worthy  of  study.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  branches  of  each  of  the  said  four  classes  of  works. 

I.  Veda. — As  the  Vedas  are  innumerable,  we  cannot  specify  their 
number.  Many  of  them  are  lost.  The  remaining  are  divided  into 
four  different  parts. 

Of  thede  (1)  Bukku  is  said  to  be  Big  Vedam ; 
(2)  Yajus  is  said  to  be  Yajur  Vedam ; 
(*i)  Samam  is  said  to  be  Sama  Vedam ; 
(4)  Adharvanam  is  said  to  be  Adharvana  Vedam. 

*Tr|^slaied  from  tb«  original  Telogn  of  the  Author,  Mr.  Q.  SrinMnamiiztbjy 
F.  T.  ^ 
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Thus  does  Veda  prescribe  both  the  Karma  (ritual)  and  Brahma 
(spiritual)  codes.  That  part  which  establishes  the  ritual  is  called 
the  Veda,  and  that  which  treats  of  the  spiritual,  the  Upanishad  or 
Vedantam. 

Formerly  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  TJpanishads.  They 
were  lost.  There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  eight  Upani- 
shads  remaining,  which  have  been  printed. 

II.  Dharma  Shastras  are  Smruties.  There  are  eighteen  of  them. 
They  are  classified  as  Satwika  (spiritual),  Rajasa  (human),  and 
Thamasa  (mixed)  Smruties. 

(1)  The  Satwika  Shastras  lead  to  Moksha  or  Nirvana.  They 
are: — 

(1)  Vasishtam,  (2)  Haritham,  (3)  Vyasam,  (4)  Parasaram,  (print* 
ed),  (5)  Bharadwajam  and  (6)  Kasiapam. 

(2)  Rajasa  Smruties  lead  to  Swarga  or  Devachan.     They  are  :— 
(1)  Mann  Smruti,  (2)  Yajjiavaliamu,  (3)  Atrayam,  (4)  Daksha* 

smruti,  (5)  Katfaiayanam,  and  (6)  Vishnusmruti. 

(3)  Thamasa  Smruties  : — 

(1)  Goutama  Smruti,  (2)  Barhaspathiam,  (3)  Samvarthanam, 
(4)  Yamasmruti,  (5)  Sankhamu,  and  (6)  Ousanam, 

IIL  Puranas         18 

Upa  Sub  Puranas   ..,        18 
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IV.  Ithihasas — Ramayanam  and  Bhav&tham.  The  former  incul* 
cates  morals  and  the  latter  religion.  « 

Among  the  above  classes,  the  works  coming  under  the  3rd  and 
4th  will  be  described  as  far  as  possible. 

We  could  have  an  idea  of  the  inacessibility  of  the  Puranas  and 
Ithihases,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  the  Works  and  the  Slokas 
(stanzas)  in  the  former  and  the  number  of  Slokas  in  Bharatam. 
As  many  of  them  have  been  printed,  they  may  be  got  for  money. 
I  hope  that  all  those  who  profess  Hinduism  would  purchase  them 
and  enjoy  the  great  benefit  derivable  thereby  : 


Kame  of  Fnianam. 

K  amber 

of 
Grandhas. 

Printed  or  not. 

Whether  rendered 
into  Telugu. 

1.  Machyamu 

14,000 

Tee. 

Not. 

2-  Markandayam 

9.000 

Do. 

Yes. 

3.  Bhavishyotharmn 

14,500 

Not. 

Not. 

4.  Bhagavatham 

.     18,000 

Tes. 

Yes. 

6.  Brahmam 

10,000 

Not. 

Not. 

6.  Brahmandam 

21,100 

Do. 

Do. 

7.  Brahmakynurtam 

18,000 

Do. 

Do. 

8.  Vamanam 

10,000 

Do. 

Do. 

9.  Vajaviam 

6,000 

Do. 

Do. 

10.  VyshnaTam 

28,000 

Yes. 

Yes. 

11.  Varaham 

«0,000 

Not. 

Do. 

12.  Agnayam 

16,000 

Yes. 

Not. 

13.  Padmam 

66,000 

Do. 

Do. 

14.  Karadiam 

25,000 

Not. 

Yes. 

16.  Lyangyam 

11,000 

Yes. 

Not. 

(To  he  continue.) 
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SIMON  MAGUS. 

THE  Magus  of  Samaria  was  the  first  Teacher  of  the  Gnosis.  His 
*  teaching  contains  in  germ  all  that  magnificent  doctrine  which 
the  end  of  this  century  hails^  after  an  eclipse  of  manj  centuries, 
as  the  most  luminous  expression  of  the  absolute. 

I  say  *'  an  eclipse/^  and  still  the  Gnosis  has  neyer  been  without 
disciples  and  apostles.  But  disciples  and  apostles,  sometimes  per- 
secuted, sometimes  ridiculed,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  who  had  to 
seek  the  invisible  shelter  of  silence  and  symbolic  night. 

A  paramount  interest  attracts  us  to  the  Sage  of  Samaria.  He 
did  not  create  the  Gnosis.  It  was  taught  under  another  form  in 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  in  India  and  Chaldea.  The  Gnosis  is  as 
ancient  as  Truth,  of  which  it  is  the  mystical  robe ;  but  Simon  is 
the  first  who  has  sketched  the  doctrines  in  their  esoteric  form.  He 
is  the  ancestor,  the  Magus,  as  his  name  indicates^  the  first  Father 
of  the  Gnosis  posterior  to  Jesus  Christ. 

This  illustrious  man  was  bom  at  Gitthoi  of  Samaria,  which  he 
filled  with  his  fame  and  which  sumamed  him  '*  The  Great  Virtue 
of  God."  After  living  at  Tyre  where  he  met  his  beautiful  and 
mysterious  companion,  Helene,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  for 
some  time  he  held  in  check  the  renown  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Simon  had  attained  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  Oriental  and 
Hellenic  culture.  Empedocles  and  Stesichorus  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  had  mastered  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Plato.  A  con- 
temporary of  Philo  Judaeus,  he  had  frequented  the  school  of  Theo- 
Bophy  at  Al^andria.  He  was  no  stranger  to  Anatomy.  He  des- 
cribed in  a  striking  manner  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
interior  system  of  woman.  He  was  equally  versed  in  the  practices 
of  Theurgy. 

Magus,  writer,  physiologist,  mathematician  and  orator,  this  great 
personality  found  itself  prepared  for  a  quite  exceptional  mission. 

Already  illustrious  when  the  first  Christian  propagandists 
appeared,  Simon  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gnosis  a  really 
single  and  upright  mind,  and  an  incontestably  honest  heart. 

Many  of  his  enemies  acknowledge  these  qualities  in  him ;  a  fact 
recorded  by  M.  Amelineau  in  his  fine  work  on  *^  Egyptian  Gnos- 
ticism.^' 

Simon,  being  witness  of  wonders  worked  by  the  deacon  Philip, 
demanded  baptism.  Like  all  Initiates  he  saw  in  this  ceremony  only 
a  rite  of  Initiation.    He  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  the  Gnosis. 

He  saw  no  desertion  of  his  principles  in  the  demand  he  made  of 
Peter  to  confer  on  him  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
He  did  not  off^r  money  to  buy  the  Holy  Spi^t,  as  the  ignofant 
and  malicious  have  dared  to  affirm :  he  merely  offered  the  1^1  an<l 
customary  price  of  initiating  societies  fOr  a  new  Initiation,  of  the 
symbolic  grade  which  he  wished  to  acquire.  Spirit !  he  himself 
possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  thus  that  a  Eiffopeah 
adept,  for  instance,  would  aict  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
mysteries  of  an  initiation  which  Was  new  to  him.  In  the  dissension 
which  arose  between  the  Apostles  and  the  Magns,  the  Apostles 
were  altogether  in  the  wrong.  In  parting  from  the  sombre  and 
narrow  Caiphas^  Simon  addressed  him  in  the  following  toaching 
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words,  which  show  the  goodness  and  humility  of  hia  heart  : 
"  Pray  for  me,  that  none  of  those  things  which  yon  predict  will 
happen  to  me.''  ^ 

Tradition  says  that  Simon  of  Gitthoi  met  Helen  in  a  house  of  ill* 
fame.  In  that  case,  he  rescued  her  from  vice;  he  raised  her  to 
the  rank  of  an  Initiate.  Far  more :  she  was  for  him  the  painful 
symbol,  the  living  image  of  the  fall  of  Thought  into  Mattinr.  He 
loved  that  woman  nobly,  as  such  a  man  could  love.  Let  us  add  that 
Helen  was  worthy  of  Simon,  by  her  faith,  by  her  devotion,  by  her 
marvellous  intelligence,  and  her  profound  love  for  that  great  man. 

Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Magus  of  Samaria. 
The  fables  that  have  been  spread  about  a  pretended  attempt  to  fly 
through  the  air  are  of  entirely  apocryphal  origin, — due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  hatred  of  the  bigoted  Christians  and  perhaps  to  the  belief  in  the 
theurgic  gift  of  levitation  that  the  adepts  in  Theosophy  have  often 


Simon  composed  certaiil  "  Anthiretica"  and  ^'  The  Great  Apo- 
phasis,''  of  which  the  author  of  the  "  Phiiosophumena"  has  preser- 
ved for  us  certain  fragments. 

With  the  help  of  these  vestiges  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Samaritan  Teacher. 

The  Gnosis  professes  to  explain  everything.  All  that  interests 
uneasy  human  thought,  all  the  science  of  the  Above,  all  that  of  the 
Below,  are  embraced  in  it.  The  Gnosis — as  its  name  indicates— 
is  knowledge,  God !  Man  !  The  World !  These  are  the  trilogy  of 
its  splendid  synthesis. 

Simon  Magus  makes  Fire  the  foundation  of  all.  •  And  Fire  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  Kosmos.  God  said  to  the  Initiate  Moses  : 
"  God  is  a  consuming  fire/'  This  Fire,  totally  different  from  the 
elementary  fire,  which  is  only  its  symbol,  has  a  visible  nature  and 
a  mysterious  nature.  This  occult,  secret  nature,  hides  itself  under 
a  visible  appearance,  under  a  material  manifestation.  The  visible 
appearance  in  its  turn  hides  itself  under  occult  nature.  In  other 
words  the  Invisible  is  visible  to  Seers.  The  Visible  is  invisible  to 
the  profane.  That  is  to  say,  the  profane  do  not  know  how  to 
distinguish  Spirit  under  form.  The  Vedas  had  taught  this  root 
idea,  in  speaking  of  Agni,  the  supreme  Fire.  This  Fire  of  Simon, 
is  the  Fire  of  Empedocles  ;  it  is  that  of  ancient  Iran.  It  is  the 
burning  bush  of  Genesis.  It  is  also  the  Intelligible  and  the 
Sensible  of  the  divine  Plato,  the  Power  and  the  Act  of  the  profound 
Aristotle.    Finally,  it  is  the  blazing  star  of  the  Masonic  Lodges. 

In  the  external  manifestation  of  the  primordial  Fire  are  included 
all  the  germs  of  Matter.  In  its  interior  manifestation  evolves  the 
world  of  Spirit.  Then  this  Fire  contains  the  Absolute  and  the 
Belative,  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  is  at  once  the  One  and  the  Multi- 
ple God  and  that  which  emanates  from  God,  This  fire,  the  Eter- 
nal Cause,  developes  itself  by  emanation.  It  eternally  becomes. 
But  developing  itself,  it  remains,  is  stable,  is  permanent.  It 
is  that  which  IS,  which  HAS  BEEN,  and  which  WILL  BE :  the 
Immutable,  the  Infinite,  the  Substance. 

But  to  be  immutable  is  toot  to  be  inert.  The  Infinite  can  act, 
ipince  it  is  intelligence  andreason,    And  it  must  act^  it  do^s  act* 
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From  potency  it  passes  into  action.  Thought  has  a  means  of 
expression  :  speech.  So>  intelligence  names  itself^  and  in  naming 
itself^t  acts^  it  evolves,  it  emanates^  it  becomes.  In  speaking  its 
thought^  intelligence  unites  the  moments  of  this  sort ;  It  joins  its 
thoughts  together  by  the  bond  of  reason.  And  as  from  the  One 
come  the  Two,  since  the  One  in  emanating,  becomes  Two,  the  Fire 
in  emanating  emanates  by  Two,  by  couple,  by  Syzy^y,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gnosis,  and  of  these  two,  one  is  active,  the  other  pas- 
sive, one  male,  the  other  female,  one  He,  the  other  She.  These 
emanations  by  pairs  the  Gnosis  calls  the  Eons. 

It  is  thus  that  the  sphere  of  the  Absolute,  the  higher  plane,  is 
peopled  by  six  Eons,  six  primary  emanations  of  God  :  Simon  calls 
them  Noua  and  Bnnoia  (Spirit  and  Thought),  Phone  and  Ofwrna 
(Voice  and  Name),  Logismos  and  Unthvmesis  (Reason  and  Reflec- 
tion), and  in  each  of  these  six  Eons,  God  is  found  entire,  but  only 
in  potency. 

*'  In  each  of  these  roots/'  said  the  Teacher,  "  the  infinite  Power  finds  itself 
entire;  bat  it  finds  itself  in  potency,  not  in  act.  It  was  necessary  to  express 
it  by  an  image  in  order  tnat  it  should  appear  in  all  its  essence^  virtue^ 
grandeur  and  effects,  and  then  the  emanation  became  like  unto  the  infinite 
and  eternal  Power :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  expressed  in  an  image,  the 
potency  did  not  pass  into  action  and  lost  itself,  for  lack  of  employment,  as  hap- 
pens to  a  man  wno  has  an  aptitude  for  grammar  and  geometry ;  if  he  does  not 
Eat  this  aptitude  to  use,  it  is  useless  to  him,  it  is  lost,  it  ia  absolutely  as  if 
e  had  never  had  it." 

Simon  intended  by  that  to  say  that  the  Eons,  to  resemble  God, 
must^  like  him,  emanate  new  beings.  Thus  as  God  had  passed 
from  the  potentiality  to  the  act,  so  the  six  Eons  must  pass  likewise. 
The  divine  law  of  analogy  demanded  it.  Thus  the  first  six  emana* 
tions  became  in  their  turn  the  cause  of  new  emanations. 

The  Syzygies  continued  thus  to  be  emanated,  male-female,  active- 
passive,  like  the  first  six.  ''It  is  written,"  said  Simon,  "that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Eons,  which  have  no  beginning  or  end, 
springing  from  a  single  root,  the  silence  (the  great  Sigeus)  which 
is  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Power. 

One  of  them  seems  to  us  to  be  above  the  others ;  it  is  the  great 
Power,  the  Intelligence  of  all  things,  it  rules  everything  and  it  is 
male.  The  other  is  very  inferior,  it  is  the  great  Thought,  a  female 
Eon.  These  two  kinds  of  Eon,  mutually  interacting,  form  and 
manifest  the  intervening  medium,  the  incomprehensible  air  which, 
has  not  had  any  beginning  and  will  not  have  an  end." 

What  a  splendid  picture  t  Behold,  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw 
in  a  dream  while  he  slept,  his  head  reclining  on  the  sacred  stone 
of  Bethel,  under  the  constellated  firmament  of  the  desert.  The 
Eons  ascend  and  descend  its  mysterious  rungs  in  couples.  They 
form  the  endless  chain  which  unrolls  its  links  in  the  anabasis 
and  the  catabasis,  from  God  to  the  world  and  from  the  world 
to  God.  And  they  are  two,  male  and  female,  a  divine  couple, 
angel-women,  associated  forms,  united  thoughts.  They  com* 
pose  the  texture  of  Spirit  and  the  texture  of  Matter,  real- 
izing  God  in  all  things  and  bringing  back  all  things  to  God. 
And  the  law  which  raises  and  lowers  them,  which  unites  and 
directs  them,  is  the  sacred  Fire,  the  primordial  Fire,  is  God^  is  ihe 
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Infinite,  the  Absolute;  in  one  grand  and  immense  word,  which 
expresses  something  grand  and  immense,  it  is  Love  ! 

Simon  next  opens  up  to  us  the  second  world.  It  is  inhabited 
bj  sil  Eons  which  are  the  reflexion  of  the  first  six,  and  have  the 
same  ttftmes. 

The  incomprehensible  ether,  or  second  world,  is  the  abode  of  the 
Father,  He  who  is,  who  has  been,  and  who  will  be.  Without 
begiiming,  without  end,  male  and  female,  he  lives  in  the  unity. 
He  derelopft  as  the  fire  in  the  first  world  has  developed.  Ue 
manifests  himself  by  his  thought.  They  correspond  with  each 
other.  The  Father  who  is  Power  and  Thought,  his  thoughts 
are  but  one.  But  that  one  is  also  the  male  enclosing  the 
female,  it  is  Spirit  in  thought.  Notts  in  Epinoia !  For  be  it 
understood  that  the  spirit  has  a  thought,  and  that  by  the  Voice 
this  thought  calls  it  Father  and  manifests  it.  This  father  is  also 
8ige,  the  Silence. 

Epinoia,  the  female  Bon,  impelled  by  a  great  love,  leaves  the 
Father,  and  emanates  the  Angels  and  the  Powers  from  which 
proceed  this  world  which  we  inhabit.  These  Angels,  ignoring  the 
existence  of  the  Father,  wished  to  retain  Epinoia,  Thought.  Hence 
their  fall,  necessitating  a  redemption. 

Man  was  produced  by  one  of  these  Angels,  the  Demiurges,  whom 
the  Bible  calls  *'  God.'*  He  makes  man  double,  according  to  the 
image  and  the  likeness,  ^he  image  is  the  Spirit  which  broods 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  of  which  Genesis  speaks.  Spiritus 
Deiferebatur  super  aqtia.  Man  is  an  Eon,  because  he  has  in  him 
the  likeness  of  the  Father.  And  like  the  Father  he  will  produce 
other  beings.     Be  will  represent  himself. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  anthropological  doctrine  of  the 
Samaritan  Magus.  Fire  is  the  principle  of  the  generative  act,  for 
to  desire  to  unite  with  a  woman  is  called  being  on  fire.  This 
fire  is  one,  but  twofold  in  its  effects.  Man  transmits  the  hot 
red  blood  in  the  semen.  Woman  is  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
blood  becomes  milk.  Blood,  the  principle  of  generation  in  the 
case  of  the  man,  becomes  aliment  with  the  woman.  Such  was  the 
fiery  sword  which  guarded  the  gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archangel,  representing  the  circnlation  of  the  living 
flame,  the  transformation  of  blood  into  semen  and  into  milk. 
Without  that  circulation  of  blood,  the  tree  of  life  would  be  des- 
troyed.    Icy  death  would  conquer  the  world. 

Poshing  further  his  subtle  and  profound  analysis,  Simon  ex** 
plained  the  development  of  the  foetus  after  conception. 

Interpreting  the  words  addressed  to  Jeremiah  :  "  I  formed  thee 
in  the  womb  of  thy  mother,^'  he  said  that  man  in  Eden,  is  the 
foetus  in  the  womb.  He  saw,  in  the  four  rivers  that  water  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  the  vessels  tha^t  are  attached  to  the  f oetui^  and 
carry  nourishment  to  it. 

Strange  and  original  conoeptioti  df  a  superior  mind !  A  glance 
of  genius  cast  on  physiology  by  a  great  man  in  a  primitive  age ! 
Powerful  flight  of  a  sage  into  the  regions  of  scientific  synthesis  I 

We  must  now  return  to  Thought,  to  Epinoia,  which  the  angelio 
finianation  of  Man  has  held  captive.  Thought,  pulled  back  by 
its  celestial  instinct,  sighed  cosfitantly  for  Sige^  wished  to  go  back 
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to  the  Father.  The  angels  held  it  fast^  made  it  snfFer,  in  order 
to  keep  it  with  them.  They  succeeded  in  imprisoning  it  in  a  hmnan 
body.  Then  the  divine  exile  began  its  painf al  exodus  of  trans- 
migrations throughout  the  centuries.  That  fall  of  Thought  into 
Matter  is  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is  a  fall.  After  every  fall  a  redemp- 
tion is  necessary;  Ennoia  tran^nigrates^  throughout  the  ages, 
from  woman  to  woman^  like  a  perfume  passing  from  one  vase  to 
another.  The  day  when  Simon  penetrated  into  the  Syrian  brothel, 
he  met  Thought  in  the  form  of  Helen,  of  that  prostitute  whom  he 
loved,  and  transfigured  by  his  love.  He  loved  her  and  applied  to 
her  the  sublime  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  that  is  found  again. 
You  see  the  symbol.    As  Simon  saved  Helen  from  infinite  de« 

fradation  by  drawing  her  out  of  the  mud,  the  Saviour  sent  by  the 
ather  descended  into  the  world  and  delivered  thought  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  prevaricating  Angels.  To  accomplish  this  infinite 
work  of  love,  Soter,  the  Saviour,  the  Son,  left  the  One,  the  Silence, 
^e  Fire,  went  through  the  first  and  second  worlds  in  turn,  and 
incarnated  in  the  world  of  Bodies,  or  rather,  he  then  reclothed 
the  astral  body,  the  Perisprit.  In  Judaea  the  Jews  called  him 
the  Son.  In  Samaria,  the  Samaritans  named  him  the  Father. 
Among  the  Gentiles  he  appeared  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  the 
great  virtue  of  God,  and  Simon  Magus  recognized  himself  in  Hinu 
As  Simon  went  to  search  for  Helen,  the  Saviour  went  in  search 
of  the  human  Soul.  He  found  it  in  a  place  of  debauchery,  that 
is  to  say,  in  evil.  And  as  Simon  married  Helen,  thd  Saviour 
married  the  Soul. 

Says  the  learned  Amelineau,  This  myth  of  Epinoia  truly  seems 
to  us  very  beautiful.  Divine  thought,  detained  by  the  inferior 
creatures,  which  owe  their  existence  to  it  and  wish  to  be  its 
equal,  degraded  by  these  angels,  and  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
state,  does  not  this  represent  in  the  sublimest  manner  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  arrive  at  the  power  of  God  whose 
likeness  it  is,  and  falling  always  from  abyss  to  abyss,  from  wicked- 
ness to  wickedness,  held  under  the  domination  of  jealous  spirits 
that  envy  it,  and  wish  to  prevent  it  from  raising  itself  and  ascend- 
ing  towards  him  of  whom  it  is  the  resemblance  ?'* 

Each  one  of  us,  of  either  sex, — ^for  we  are  Eons — ^may  be  the 
Simon  of  a  Helen  and,  changing  parts,  the  Helen  to  a  Simon.  To 
accomplish  our  mission  of  Saviour,  we,  the  Initiates  of  the  Gnosis, 
belong  to  the  profane,  as  being  like  them  in  form,  though  far 
superior  through  the  Spirit.  Simon  Magus  and  Helen  hare 
taught  us  the  liberating  Gnosis,  the  illuminating  Science,  the  Law, 
the  lost  word  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  we  -must  teach  them  in  our  torn. 
We  must  deliver  oar  brothers  and  our  sisters  from  the  yoke 
of  ignorance  and  of  superstition,  from  gross  materialism  and 
exaggerated  Scepticism.  We  must  clothe  them  again  with  the  white 
robe  of  the  Initiate.  Little  matters  it  where  the  seed  falls,  so  long 
;aa  it  is  sown*  Saved  by  the  Gnosis  we  are  saviours  in  our  turn. 
Happy  if  we  possess,  I  will  not  say  the  genius  of  Simon  Magosj 
but  his  great  heart  and  gentle  kindness. 

JtTLBS  D1ONEL4 

{Translated  from  "La  Revue  Theoeaphique") 
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"  VANITY  OF  VANITIES,  ALL  IS  VANITY:' 

THE  above  is  the  Proverb  of  the  Preacher  in  the  Bible;  it  is  also 
the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Buddha.  Pessi- 
mist though  the  creed  may  be  in  one  sense,  yet  the  opposite 
paradox  is  true  that  pessimism  pushed  to  its  extreme  is  genuine 
Optimism.  It  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  this  proposition, 
which  we  may  call  the  foundation-stone  of  Buddhism — before  we 
can  realize  the  noble  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  ''  Light  of  Asia." 
Let  the  wisest  philosopher  cast  his  thoughts  round  the  daily  life  and 
events  of  men  throughout  the  world.  What  does  he  see  every- 
where ?  Meanness  of  the  blackest  dye,  shallowness,  unreality,  phan- 
toms, shams  and  delusions.  Is  there  one  man  living  on  this  day, 
who  is  able  to  assure  himself  or  others  that  there  is  any  one 
thing  or  person  or  idea  which  is  not  false  ?  Question  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  Man ;  what  are  they  but  mockeries  of  Happiness  ? 
Sometimes  the  mania  of  running  after  an  idea  seizes  upon  whole 
nations,  and  after  the  fatigue  of  reaching  the  goal,  they  find  they 
have  landed  themselves  in  the  Mirage  of  Delusion.  The  best  and 
noblest  of  the  sons  of  Europe  devoted  their  money,  their  strength, 
their  lives,  for  the  idea  of  recovering  Jerusalem  from  the  Mohame- 
dans.  And  this  they  did  headed  by  the  most  zealous  Christian 
spirits  for  more  than  three  hundred  jiears.  The  sentence  passed 
by  the  records  of  History  on  the  men  as  engaged  in  this  scheme  is 
unequivocable — Fools ! 

A  Great  Empire  like  the  Roman  extended  its  dominion  and  its 
rule  throughout  the  then  known  world,  and  every  Roman  prided 
hinaself  daily  on  the  magnitude  of  the  countries  under  his  sway. 
That  was  the  age  of  Caesar,  of  the  Scipios,  of  Cicero.  Where  is 
now  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Where  now  the  territories  for  which  so 
many  armies  were  raised,  so  many  hardships  endured  ?  The 
higher  intellects  of  the  Middle  Ages  ran  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Elixir  of  Life  and  of  the  Philosopher's  stone.  Cui  bono  ?  A  great 
man  lived  less  than  a  century  ago.  He  was  the  terror  of  Europe 
daring  his  life-time.  He  was  the  darling  of  his  people.  He  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  attaining  in  half  a  generation  what  the 
Romans  had  taken  centuries  to  do.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
plans  of  that  giant  intellect  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ? 

What  needto  multiply  instances  ?  Everywhere,  in  all  time,  failure 
of  human  aims.  And  why  is  this  pessimistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord 
Buddha  true  ?  Is  it  that  will-power  was  wanting  ?  The  determina- 
tion of  the  conqueror  of  Europe  was  as  strong  as  iron.  Why  have 
their  hopes  led  to  the  Maya  of  Illusion?  Wherein  are  we  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  eminent  ill-success  of  zealous  missionary 
efiEort?  As  far  as  money  force  is  required,  it  is  admitted  that 
large  funds  are  not  wanting  to  push  on  the  propaganda.  As 
regards  intellectual  force  it  is  claimed  that  M.  A,  bishops  and 
B,  A«  clergy  are  superior  mental  giants  to  the  ignorant  (!)  pansala 
Theros,  and  the  non-graduated  monks  of  Buddha.  Have  the 
Christian  clergy  discovered  at  length  that  their  methods  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  all  nations  is  also  a  vanity  of  vanities  ?  Is  it 
the  discovery  of  this  pessimistic  doctrine  that  has  induced  them 
to  veer  round  from  the  straight-forward  path  of  preaching  "God's 
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word"  into  the  sickly  narrow  channel  of  attacking  and  abusing 
Buddhism  ? 

Is  Buddhism  then  pessimistic  ?  This  is  the  charge  brought  by 
Christianity  against  the  truths  of  Sakyamuni ;  and  some  people 
seem  to  be  much  exercised^  whether  to  admit  or  refute  the  plaint. 
Pessimism  means  taking  the  worst  view  of  physical  life;  and  if 
Buddhism  is  pessimistic,  in  no  smaller  degree  is  true  Christianity 
also  pessimistic.  Buddhism  is  a  pessimistic  creed  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  personality  of  man's  life ;  for  tbis  reason  is  that  philo- 
sophy doubly  Optimist,  because  unless  we  look  down  upon,  and 
destroy  our  personalities  and  our  attachments  to  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  our  Tanha  and  our  Karma;  unless  we  realize  that  all  that 
relates  to  the  Lower  Quatenary  is  phantom  and  delusion,  we  can 
by  no  means  fully  get  at  the  beautiful  Optimism  of  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  is  Pessimism  if  you  like,  but  it  is  also  therefore  the 
highest  Optimism. 

Had  the  Crusaders,  the  Romans,  or  Napoleon  recognized  that 
mortal  ambition  ends  in  numbning  pain ;  that  even  '  the  clock 
beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men;'  if  the  missionaries  once  discover 
that  their  whole  duty  does  not  consist  in  futile  attempt  at  making 
Asiatics  change  the  outward  phrase  *' Buddhist"  into  '^Christian;" 
then  all  their  energy  would  never  have  been  wasted,  then  all  their 
heart-burnings  would  have'  brought  forth  a  hundredfold  good 
results. 

Buddhism  recognises  the  pessimism  of  the  Brahmans  which  led 
to  asceticism,  fasting  and  renunciation  of  the  world.  Siddartha 
was  a  Pessimist;  but  after  he  attained  Nirvana,  Buddha  was  in 
addition  a  true  Optimist.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  pessimistic 
teachings  of  Gautama.  The  Dasa  Sila,  which  require  the  renuu- 
ciation  of  animal  food,  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  inordinate  eating, 
of  the  comforts  of  physical  life,  &c.;  if  these  precepts  are  kept^ 
the  Optimist  results  will  follow  that  virtue  will  be  acquired,  that 
the  heart  will  be  cleansed.  True  that  our  religion  shows  that  all 
the  world  is  sorrow ;  but  it  also  says,  '^  therefore  grieve  nof 
The  difference  on  this  point  between  the  teachings  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Christianity  may  be  exemplified  by  this  instance.  It  is 
common  human  nature  to  acquire  friendship.  Christianity  even 
encourages  it,  and  praises  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  a  ''  Jonathan 
and  David,  whose  love  surpassed  the  love  of  woman."  What  is  the 
result  of  the  kind  of  Optimism  ?  **  GoA"  knows  the  more  you 
cultivate  this  noble  side  of  human  nature,  the  more  firmly  you 
bind  yourself  by  every  hallowed  tie,  so  much  the  more  keenly  will 
you  feel  it,  and  so  much  the  more  bitterly  will  you  regret  it ;  when, 
probably  through  no  fault  of  his,  through  no  fault  of  yours,  but 
because  of  the  impermanence  of  human  feelings,  the  tie  is  broken, 
the  friendship  severed — and  your  life  a  blank.  What  consolation 
does  Christianity  give  in  the  innumerable  instances  of  similar 
griefs?  Absolutely  none  whatever.  It  encourages  the  "wife  to 
leave  her  father  and  her  mother  and  cleave  unto  her  husband, 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh''  and — what  hope  when  one  dies? 
Where  is  all  the  love  that  has  been  fondly  lavished  on  the  dear 
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departed  one?  It  is  certain  the  love  will  not  come  back  in  this 
world.  If  you  are  to  have  a  recompense  in  heaven^  then  fidelity 
to  friend  or  to  husband  must  compel  you  to  seek  no  other  friend, 
no  other  Husband.     But  this  too  is  contrary  to  human  nature. 

It  is  just  when  a  man  feels  the  keenest  edge  of  grief>  the  most 
agonizing  pang  of  sorrow,  that  he  fully  can  realize  the  insuffi- 
(denoy  of  Christianity,  and  the  cruel  but  optimistic  balm  of  Pessi- 
mistic Buddhism.  Cruel  and  relentless,  because,  as  Huxley  says. 
Nature  knows  no  mercy,  and  she  visits  every  infraction  of  her  law 
with  an  inexorable  nemesis.  Optimistic  balm,  because  Buddhism, 
being  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  knowing  that  every 
attachment  is  illusive,  directs  and  advises  its  followers  to  so  govern 
their  nature  that  sorrow  cannot  be  felt.  Keep  friendship  and  love 
and  sympathy,  but  if  you  cultivate  them  objectively,  great  will  be 
the  fall  tkereof,  and  sorrowful  the  waking  from  the  happy  vision. 
Stoic,  superhumanly  stoic,  that  doctrine  may  be,  pessimist,  into- 
lerably pessimist  that  philosophy  undoubtedly  is,  but  far  rather 
stoicism,  far  better  pessimism,  since  our  Ultimate  Thale  is  Stoio 
Optimism. 

A.   B.   BUULTJBNS,  B.  A. 

**  A   BUDDHIST  CATECHISM."  * 

Throngh  the  kindess  of  a  Bombay  friend — and,  later,  the  courtesy  of 
Ur.  Bedway,  I  am  in  possession  of  two  copies  of  Subh&dra  Bhikshv's 
plagiarised  version  of  my  **  Buddhist  Catechism,"  and  am  enabled  to 
present  to  the  book -trade  and  the  public  the  proof  of  that  person's 
literary  offence.  I  do  this,  not  because  I  selfishly  care  one  jot  for  the 
unauthorized  publication  of  another  English  version  of  my  work,  for,  as 
I  remarked  in  the  April  Theosophisl,  in  my  short  article  entitled  "  A 
Shady  Business,''  I  never  copyrighted  the  booklet  nor  sought  to  make  a 
penny's  profit  out  of  it ;  but  because  it  is  my  duty  to  expose  a  disrepu- 
table transaction  connected  with  the  literary  and  publishing  business. 
There  is  also  the  contingency  to  face  that  if  the  English,  French  and 
Gennan  editions  of  the  plagiarism  be  copyrighted,  title  and  all,  the 
publishers  of  the  editions  of  the  real  Catechism  in  those  three  languages 
may  perhaps  be  mulcted  in  damages  !  This  would  also  be  equivalent 
to  permitting  the  spread  of  Buddhism  to  be  perverted  into  a  private 
money-making  scheme.  To  have  my  books  plagiarized  is  no  fresh 
erperience  with  me,  since  it  happened  with  a  standard  work  I  wrote  on 
the  *'  Chinese  and  African  Sugar  Canes,*  in  1857,  which  ran  through 
seven  editions,  and  was  stolen  almost  bodily  by  an  American  chevalier  d' 
indiuirie  in  literature.  A  spiteful  Sinhalese  monk  also  used  portions  of 
this  very  Catechism  in  a  rival  work  which  he  vainly  hoped  would  super- 
sede mine,  but  which  fell  flat  on  the  market.  The  thing  that  disgusts 
me  in  the  present  case  is  the  boastful  pretense  that  Subhidra  Bhikshu's 
Catechism  is  put  forth  as  *^  suited  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
educated  populations/'  (sic)  while  mine  was  '^  intended  for  the  instruction 
o£  Sinhalese  children — scarcely  suited  to  the  highly  educated  European 
reader,"  when,  if  what  he  has  cribbed  be  stricken  out,  there  would  bo 
little  enough  left  for  anybody  to  meditate  upon  or  profit  by. 

*  "  A  Baddhiet  Catechism,  an  outTine  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bu^iDbA  &olamv 
&c."  By  SuBBAiTRA  £ifiK8Bu.   OeorgQ  Redway,  London,  18^9. 
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The  first  publication  of  my  Catechism  was  made  in  the  year  1881,  at 
Colombo,  simultaneoasly  in  the  English  and  Sinhalese  langnages :  in 
1882,  the  second  English  edition  (14th  Thousand)  appeared  at  the  same 
place,  with  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.'s  imprint  as  the  London  agents. 
While  in  London  recently,  that  firm  settled  with  me  for  the  sales  of  that 
edition.  The  plagiarized  version — ^bearing  the  same  title  as  mine — now 
appears  in  the  latest  Book-List  of  that  eminent  house  I  The  title  has, 
therefore,  been  my  trade-mark  nine  years,  and  to  appropriate  it  now  as 
a  brand  to  market  the  new  article,  is  as  honest  as  the  common  trick  of 
using  well-known  labels  upon  counterfeit  cloths  or  wines. 

1  compiled  my  Catechism  after  reading  many  books,  and  diwcoiwiiig 
Buddhism  with  all  the  more  intelligent  priests  of  Ceylon.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  my  own,  the  questions  asked,  and  their  sequence. 
It  is  a  million  to  one  that  another  person,  even  had  he  talked  with  tlie 
same  people  and  read  the  same  books,  would  not  have  hit  upon  the  very 
same  questions  and  put  them  in  the  same  order.  SubhiUira  Bhiskshn, 
Hochwohlgebomen,  does  so  throughout  his  Catechism,  with  exceptions 
here  and  there,  wherein  he  has  transferred  questions  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  book ;  and  others  where  he  has  interpolated  additional 
questions,  chiefly  referring  to  the  priesthood  and  its  obligations, — 
questions  of  no  general  interest,  but  being  simply  padding. 

To  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  this 
literary  offence,  it  would  in  all  seriousness  be  nedessary  to  print  the 
whole  of  the  two  Catechisms  side  by  side.  This  of  course  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  quotations  in  parallel 
columns,  which  will  make  the  case  clear. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  questions  and  their  order : — 


Sdbhadba  Bhikshu's  (1890.) 

Q.  1.      Of  what  religioD  are  joa  ? 

„   2.      What  is  a  Buddhist  F 

„  8.      Is  the  Buddha  a  God  who  hnm 

revealed    himself  to  Bian- 

kind? 
„  10.    Then  was  he  a  man  ? 
„   11.    Is  Buddha  a  proper  name  P 
„  12.    What  18   the  meaning  of   the 

word  Buddha  ? 
„  18.    What  wasBuddha's  real  name? 
„   14.    Who  were  his  parents  P 

„  15.    What   people  did  King  Sod- 
dhodana  reig^  OTer  ? 

As  the  Catechism  proceeds,  the  Compiler  apparently  sees  the  necessitj 
of  covering  up  his  plagiarisms  a  little  more  decently ;  and  this  he  en- 
deavours to  do,  sometimes  by  running  several  of  my  questions  and 
answers  into  one,  and  sometimes  by  splitting  one  of  them  up  into  sevetral. 
Here  is  an  example : 


Olcott*8  Version  (1881-82.) 

Q.  1.    Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 
„   2.    What  is  a  Buddhist  ? 
„  8.    Was  Buddha  a  god  P 


4.    Was  he  a  man  ? 

6.    Was  Buddha  his  name  P 

6.  Its  meaning  P 

7.  What  was  Baddha*8  real  name  P 

8.  Who    were    his    father     and 

motherP 

9.  What   people   did   this    king 

reign  oyer  P 


Oloott. 

Q.  82.  Whither  did  he  go  P 
A.— To  the  river  Anoma,  a  long  way 
from  Kapilavastu. 


Sabhadra  BmKSHU. 

Q.  31,  Where  did  hefirtt  go  to  f 
To  the  river  Anoma.  There  he  out  off 
his  beautiful  long  hair  with  his  sword, 
and  gave  in  charge  to  the  faithful  Obaa- 
na  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  horse» 
to  take  them  back  to  Eapilavaschn,  and 
to  tell  the  king  and  the  princess  what 

had  become  of  him. He  then  exchan* 

god  clothes  with  a  passing  beggar  and 
proceeded  to  Rajagriha,  the  oapitiJ  of 
the  kingdom  of  Magadha. 
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35.  Q.    What  did  he  then  do  ? 

A.  He  sprang  from  his  home,  cut  off 
Ills  beantifnl  hair  with  his  sword,  and 
^Ting  his  ornaments  and  horse  to  Chan- 
ua,  ordered  him  to  take  them  back  to 
lus  father,  the  king. 

S4w    Q,  What  then  ? 

A.    ne  went  afoot  towards  lUjagriha^ 
the  capital  city  of  H&gahdu. 
85.    Q.  Why  there  ? 

A.  In  the  jangle  of  Umvela  were 
hermits— very  wise  men,  whose  pnpil  he 
afterwards  became,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  knclirledge  of  which  he  was  in 
seaxclu 

36.  Q.  Of  what  religion  were  they  P 

A.  The  Hinda  religion :  they  were 
Brahmins. 

37.  Q.  What  did  they  teach  ? 

A«  That  by  severe  penances  and  torture 
of  the  body  a  man  may  acquire  perfect 
wiadom. 


32*    Why  did  he  go  there  ? 

There  were  two  Brahmans  living  thore^ 
Alara  and  Uddaka,  both  reputed  to  be 
yery  wise  and  holy  men.  He  became 
their  disciple  under  the  name  of  Gotama* 


S3.     What  did  they  teach  ? 

They  taught  that    the    soul  may  be- 


purified  by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  various 
other  religious  observances;  and  may 
thns,by  divine  mercy,  attain  redemption. 

34.  Did  Cfotama  Hmd  whai  he  tought  f 

No;  he  learned  all  these  Brahmans 
could  teach  him  and  joined  in  all  their 
religious  exercises  without  gaining  the 
knowledge  he  sought ;  and  he  became 
convinced  that  their  teaching  could  not 
ensure  him  deliverance  from  suffering, 
death  and  birth-renewal. 

35.  What  did  he  do  after  this  failure  T 
There  were  other  Brahmans  who  taught 

that  deliverance  could  be  attained  by  a 
mere  process  of  self-mortification.  Got« 
ama  made  up  his  mind  to  practise  aeoeti- 
cism  in  its  severest  form,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  retired  into  a  jungle  not  far 
from  Uruvela,  where  in  utter  solitude,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  all  kinds  of  penances 
and  tortures,  &c. 

The  above  would,  perhapB,  be  a  sufficient  example  of  the  paraphrasmg 
process  of  the  holy  mendicant,  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  win  the  praise 
of  "  educated  populations ;"  but  it  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  pad- 
ding process.  The  following  is  an  example,  and  1  may  say  here  that  the 
T»ther  trite  reflections  of  which  that  padding  is  chiefly  composed,  are 
exactly  what,  in  the  composition  of  my  Catechism,  I  carefully  avoided, 
as  being  of  the  nature  of  adipose  tissue— adding  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  frame  work,  but  destroying  its  character  of  compactness. 


38.    Q.  Did  the  Prince  find  thisto  be  so  ? 

A.  No,  he  learned  their  systems  and 
practised  all  their  p>enances,  but  he 
oonld  not  thus  discover  the  reason  for 
hmmaii  sorrow. 


39.    Q.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

A.  He  went  away  into  a  forest  near 
»  place  called  Buddha  Gaya,  and  spent 
several  years  in  deep  meditation  and 
fasting. 


Olcott. 

109.  Q.  What  effect  had  the  discourse 
«pon  the  five  companions  P 

A.  The  aged  Kondanya  was  first  to 
enter  the  path  leading  to  Arahatship ; 
flifterwards  the  other  fonr. 

110.  Q.  Who  were  the  next  converts  ? 


SUBHADBA  BhIXSBU. 

49.     Which  of  the  fhe  discipfes  firet 
realiged  the  eupreme  truth  t 

The  aged  Eondanya.  There  opened 
within  him  the  dear  eye  ol  truth  md  he 
attained  the  state  of  an  Aiabat.  The 
other  four  disciples  so6n  followed  hhn. 
'50.  Did  the  Buddha  gain  ony  were. 
disci'ples  at  Benares  ? 
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A.  A  ywiDg  rfch  Fayman  named  Yasa, 
and  hia  'father.  By  the  end  of  five 
nio&thR  the  discipleB  numbered  sixty 
persons. 


111.  Q.  What  did  Boddha  at  that 
time  do? 

A.  Called  together  his  disciples  and 
sent  them  in  various  and  opposite  direc- 
tions to  preach.  He  himsefp  went  to  a 
town  called  Senani  which  wa»  neaiE-nra* 
▼ela» 


YefT.  The  next  convert  wa»  Yasa,  Hr 
young  nobleman.  But  the  common 
people  as  well  as  the  higher  classes, 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  soblime 
teacher ;  for  ho  msde  no*  distinction  of 
ca8te  or  ranker  position  aathe  Brahman* 
do,  bnt  preached  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion to  all  those  disposed  to  hear  him,  snd 
his  words  were  all  powerful ;  searching 
the  innermost  heart.  At  the  end  of  five 
months  the  number  of  his  dlisciples 
amounted  to  sixty,  notihcluding-any  lay 
adherents.  The  Buddha  then  began  to 
send  forth  the  brethren  in  variona 
directions^ 

5 1 »  What  18  meant  by  the  fending  forth 
of  the  h  rethren  f 

The  Buddha  called  them  all  together 
and  bade  them  go  out  into  the  worlds 
each  aepacately  by  himself:,,  and.  preach, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation. 


53.    Did  the  Buddha  remain  alone- at 
Benares  T 

No ;  he  returned  to  Uravela,  &c« 

I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  reader  by  the  rather  tedious  process  of 
printing  lengthy  extracts  from  the  two  Catechisms  side  by  side,  since  I 
think  I  have  shown  already  the  glaring  nature  of  the  literary  miscon- 
duct of  which  I  complain.  It  is  true  that  two  bond  fide  Catechisms 
would  necessarily  have  much  in  common,  for  both  woitld  tell  the  same 
story,  drawn  from  the  same  sources.  But  it  seems  cleai?  that  Subhadra 
Bhikshu  has  not  gone  to  the  original  sources  of  information  as  I  did, 
but  has  taken  his  material  and  with  slight  alteration  occasionally  his 
very  words  from  me.  In  several  places  in  my  Catechism  I  have  summed 
up,  as  the  result  of  my  studies,  the  general  features  of  my  8ubj.ect  ia  an 
original  manner,  and  in  my  own  language  ;  thus,  it  appears,  saving  the 
learned  Herr- Bhikshu  the  trouble  of  invest^^ing  Buddhism  for  him- 
self, as  he  does  me  the  honor  ta  adopt  my  conclusions,  without 
acknowledgement.    For  instance : — 


Olcott. 

128.  Q.  Whatstri&ing  centrasts^ar* 
there  between  Buddhism  and  what  may 
be  properly  called  religions.' 

A.  Among  others,  these.  ItteaoHe» 
the  highest  goodness  without  a  God ;  a 
continued  existence  without  what  goes 
by  the  oame  of  '  soul ;'  a  happiness  with- 
out an  objective  heaven ;  a  method 
of  salvation  without  a  viearious  Bsivi* 
our ;  a  redemption  by  oneself  as  the 
Bedeeweri  and  without  rites,  prayers, 
penanoes,.  priests-  or  intercessory  saints ; 
and,  a  eummunt  boiwm  attainable  in  this 
life  and  in  this  werld. 


SuBHADRA  Bhikshu. 
149.     Wherein  does  Buddhi8i»  essef^ 
HaXhf  ^iff^  from  other  veligikms  ? 

Buddhism  teaches  the  reign'*of  pexfect 
goodness  and  wisdom  withsot  a  personal 
God,  continuance  of  individuality  with- 
out an  immortal  soul,  eternal  happiness 
without  a  local  heaven,  the  way  at 
salvation  without  a  vicarious  Saviour,  re*- 
dempttos  worked  out  by  each  one  htm- 
self  without  any  prayeM^  saorifioes  or  pe- 
nanceSr  without  the  mioittiy  of  ordained 
priests, without  the  intereession  of  saints, 
without  Dfvine  mercy.  Fmally,  ft  teacfkes ' 
that  supreme  perfection  is  attainablo 
even  in  this  life  aad  in  this  earth. 
Perhaps,   however,  the  moet  striking    instanee  of  our  compiler's 

fluttering  habit  of  taking  my  Catechism  as  the  basia  of  his  philosoi^ 

is  the  following : — 

Omott.  Subvadba  Bhikshu. 

100.  Q.  If  you  were  to  try  to  represent  112.    In  what  single   word  can  the 

the  whole  spirit  of  Buddha's  doctrine  in  whole  doctrine  be  summed  up  ? 
one  word,  which  word  would  you  choose  ? 
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A.    JiTBTicB.  In  the  word  "Juptioe."    The  law  of 

ftltsolote,  inviolable  Justioe  holds  sway  in 
the  whole  realm  of  animate  and  ioaoimate 
nature,  &c. 
Now  the  idea  of  snmming  up  the  spirit  of  Buddhism  in  one  word  is 
oiiginal  with  myself,  as  is  the  word  used  to  sum  it  up.  In  all  mj 
reading  I  have  never  come  across  any  similar  attempt,  and  if  Subfaddra 
Bhikshu  did  not  take  the  idea  from  my  Catechism,  where  did  he  get  it  P 
In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  requested  Mr.  Redway  to  furnish 
me  with  some  explanation  of  the  publication  of  this  Catechism  by  him, 
after  knowing  that  the  title  was  mine  and  the  contents  in  great  part 
taken  from  my  Catechism,  and  have  received  a  pleasantly  worded  letter 
fi-om  him  endorsed  **  Not  for  publication," — which  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
at !  It  w^l  not  be  a  breach  of  confidence,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  state  the  gist  of  Mr.  Bicdway's  reply  to  my  grave  accusation 
of  literary  misconduct  in  which,  in  my  humble  opinioil,  the  Publisher 
and  Translator  are  only  less  implicated  than  the  Author.  In  substance 
Mr.  Redway  acknowledges  that  he  was  aware  of  the  crib  (he  could 
hardly  deny  that,  as  I  pointed  it  out  to  him  myself),  but  after  consultation 
with  the  Translator,  had  determined  to  issue  the  work  as  he  had  con- 
tracted to  do,  since  there  was  no  illegality  in  doing  so  (owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  no  copyright).  If  I  mistake  Mr.  ]^dway's  meaning,  C 
shall  be  happy,  with  his  permission,  1k>  publish  his  letter  in  extenso^  for 
I  do  not  deny  that,  while  the  sympathy  of  eveiy  scholar  and  author  will 
be  with  me,  the  law  courts  may  be  ready  to  protect  my  plagiarist. 

H.  S.  Olcoit. 


THE    HAND-LINES   OF  FATE.* 

If  writers  of  books  upon  special  phases  of  what  is  generalised  under 
the  word  Occultism  would  try  to  show  their  place  within  the  lines  of 
positive  science,  there  would  be  fewer  gibes  and  insults  for  them  to 
suffer.  We  cannot  blame  any  educated  person  for  diBcrediting  all 
stories  about  occult  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  given  out  in  dog- 
matic terms,  without  even  the  attempt  to  show  how  they  may  be 
explained  naturally  by  applying  and,  perhaps,  extending  familiar  aspects 
of  natural  law.  I  have  been  noticing,  these  forty  years  past,  the  futile 
attempts  to  prove  to  a  skeptical  public  the  phenomena  of  mediumship 
by  vaunting  the  personal  credibility  of  witnesses.  These  facts  are  of  a 
class  so  beyond  all  average  experience  that,  in  the  ratio  of  the  hearer's 
academical  education  and  scientific  training,  his  instinct  compels  him 
to  believe  the  blameless  witnesses  simply  hallucinated.  But  if  the 
narrative  made  it  clear  that  all  reasonable  precautions  against  deception 
1^  actually  been  taken,  and  that  the  phenomena  might  be  brought 
within  the  action  of  a  recognized  law,  then  might  far  less  stress  be  laid 
upon  the  personal  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  for  the  facts  would  speak 
for  themselves.  For  example,  all  the  wonders  and  as  yet  undeveloped 
potentialities  of  electricity  trace  back  to  the  spark  that  Franklin  drew 
from  the  thunder-cloud  by  his  silken  kite,  his  wetted  string,  and  his 
iron  door-key.  And  so  it  is  that  thousands  of  books  on  Spiritualism 
are  but  rublnsh,  and  for  the  scientific  value  of  the  mediumistic  marvels 
one  must  study  the  works  of  Hare,  Crookes,  Wallace,  Zollner  and  two  or 
three  others.  The  same  criticism  exactly  applies  to  every  other  branch 
of  Occult  Science — Pabnistry,  Mesmerism  (or  Hypnotism),  Astrology, 
Odic  phenomena,  Psychometry,  the  various  phases  of  what  are  called 
Black  and  White  Magic,  the  eight  Biddhia  of  the  Yogi  and  the  Fakir, 

•  Palmistry  and  itd  Practical  Uses."   By  Louise  Cotton.  LoAdon,  1830,  Redway, 
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the  innoctLons  self-torture  of  the  Dervishea,  Aissonaa,  Lamas,  Christian 
and  other  ecstatics,  ClairYOjance,  Divinatioiis  of  sorts  and  kinds. 
Thought-transference,  practical  2far/o-making  (the  power  of  provoking 
illusive  perceptions  in  bystanders,  e.  g,y  the  Indian  and  African  jugglers 
are  Maja-makers,  as  shown  in  their  famous  tape-climbing  trick,  which  is 
a  pure  psychic  illusion),  etc.  etc.  etc.  Each  or  these  are  natural  or  thejr 
are  nothing — ^for  *  miracle'  is  nothing — a  nothing  littered  by  supersti- 
tion and  wnich  begets  a  horrid  progeny. 

The  above  generalisation  is  provoked  by  an  explanatory  passage  in 
the  book  under  notice,  wherein  Mrd.  Cotton  succinctly  explains  the 
theoretical  basis  of  Palmistry.  This  basis  is  the  theory  of  the  identity- 
of  physical  man  and  Nature  in  substance,  and  of  the  astral  human  body 
and  the  alleged  astral — or  psychic — bodies  of  the  earth  and  her 
companion  celestral  orbs.  "  Their  changes" — t.  c,  the  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  astral  bodies  of  the  planets  and  stars — "  react  (through 
the  astral  body,  upon  the  human  body,  altering  its  proportions, 
condition  and  appearance.  They  especially  affect  the  face  and  the  hands. 
It  is  possible  to  note  and  register  such  results  and  signs  from  time  to 
time."  To  which  changes  her  work  is  meant  to  be,  if  an  elementary  at 
least  a  practical  guide. 

Here  is  at  any  rate  a  theory,  part  of  which  is  scientifically  true— the 
identical  composition  of  our  physical  bodies  and  the  environing  visible 
world.  As  to  the  fact  of  an  astral  body,  or  "  double,"  there  may  be  dis- 
pute, but  still  we  have  a  mass  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  each  day- 
increases  the  sum- total.  As  to  the  intimate  connection  between  this 
alleged  "  double,"  and  a  corresponding  principle  in  the  stellar  orbs, 
science  still  keeps  the  question  aub  judice,  if,  indeed,  it  cam  be  said  to 
have  any  opinion  whatever  upon  it,  but  still  it  is  an  hypothesis  framed 
in  terms  of  scientific  meaning,  and  no  one  knows  what  surprises  such, 
men  as  Crookes,  Wallace  or  Flammarion  may  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
us  before  they  die — absit  omen !  Finally,  as  to  Mrs.  Cotton's  last  pro- 
position, its  validity  can  be  tested  by  keeping  close  records  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  lines  of  our  hands  and  noting  any  coincidence  of  events, 
good  or  bad,  which  affect  oui'  health,  fortunes,  and  happiness.  The 
ground  is  thus  cleared  of  superstitious  rubbish,  and  Palmistry  becomes  a 
question  of  philosophy  and  f  cwjt.  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  alleged  signs 
by  which  the  palm-reader  reads  one's  past  history  and  foretells  one's 
future. 

Our  author  avers  that — 

"  From  about  the  age  of  seven  years,  a  11  human  beings  exhibit  in  their 
physical  nature  signs  which  enable  us  to  discover  their  character,  capabilities, 
suitable  career,  health,  and  all  that  appertains  to  disease  and  accident,  the 
leading  events  of  life,  occurrences  which  affect  position,  influence,  wealth, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  that  concerns  them, — ^past,  present  and  future." 

A  larga  order!  By  looking  at  certain  creases  in  the  hand-skin, 
certain  points  of  thiclmess,  length,  breadth  and  shape  of  the  hand  and 
of  its  joints,  one  skilled  in  the  art  can  tell  what  befell  us  at  certain 
times,  and  what  will  befall  hereafter  ?  Yes,  the  palm-reader  replies, 
and  forthwith  proceeds  to  the  proof.  And  gives  it  too ;  even  to  recall- 
ing  the  memory  of  accidents  and  other  things  which  happened  in  one's 
childhood,  but  had  been  long  forgotten,  and  of  the  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant vicissitudes  of  the  lat«r  years  of  action, — ^love,  health, success  and 
defeat !  That  dear  and  honorable  man,  W.  Stainton  Moses,  m.  ▲.  (Oxon), 
Editor  of  Lights  giyeB  an  account,  in  his  paper  for  March  1,  last  past,  of 
on  interview  he  had  had  with  Mrs.  Cotton.  Her  book  had  come  before 
him  for  review,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  his  common-sense  brain  that 
the  best  way  to  test  Mrs.  Cotton's  theories  was  to  go  to  her  as  a  stranger. 
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and  see  whether  she  could  give  him  anything  satisfactory  by  reading 
liis  hands.     The  result  he  thus  describes : — 

."  She  was  so  good  as  to  do  so,  and  I  am  prepared  at  od  je  t-^  ?» 1  nib  that 
her  success  was  most  remarkable.  I  never  knew  that  J  ciirr:  ^  I  <i  >on^  wmi 
me  such  a  record  of  chiu*acter.  It  was  to  me  a  revelation.  Ab  we  had  never 
met  before,  it  must  be  that  the  delineation  of  character  from  my  hand  was 
what  it  professed  to  be,  a  reading  of  what  Nature  bad  written  down  as  the 
resultant  of  the  acts  and  habits  of  my  daily  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
recording  angel  provides  a  number  of  records  against  us  all :  for  some  of 
my  friends  prophesy  over  me  astrologically :  some  read  ray  record  in  my 
hands :  some  treat  me  phrenologically  :  some  pry  into  my  face  and  indicate 
that  I  am  physiognomically  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Parts,  I  suppose,  of 
one  gigantic  whofe,  and  so  correlated  with  God's  Universe  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations." 

I,  also,  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cotton  and  tested  her  professional 
Bkill.  And  as  my  satisfaction  and  astonishment  at  her  success  equal 
that  of  Mr.  Stainton-Moses,  and  as  I  could  not  describe  the  issue  better 
than  he  does,  I  shall  quote  what  he  further  says  : — 

"  I  asked  Mrs.  Cotton  to  be  so  ffood  as  to  reply  to  a  few  questions,  and 
ahe  readily  acceded.  For  about  a  dozen  years  she  has  paid  attention  to  tbia 
8 abject.  An  inclination,  a  bent,  led  her  to  make  it  the  study  of  her  life ;  in 
efEect,  the  practical  business  of  Hfe.  She  is  '*  occult*'  generally ;  a  Theoso- 
phist,  p-  student  of  Graphology,  and  founded  in  all  she  does  on  Astrology  as 
the  ru  i  ig  and  central  principle  on  which  she  relies.  It  cannot  be,  in  her- 
philosophy,  that  any  unit  is  detached  from  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a. 
part.  'I'he  relation  of  the  Microcosm  to  the  Macrocosm  is  absolute.  Wo 
cannot,  if  we  would,  separate  ourselves  from  our  surroundings,  and  we  write 
oar  history  day  by  day  in  an  indehble  record.  There  is  no  need  of  any  day- 
book or  ledger,  llie  story  of  each  human  hfe  is  automatically  recorded. 
That  is  perhaps  a  view  of  "judgment"  which  might  profitably  be  considered 
by  some  religionists.  They  might  think  with  advantage  how  absolutely  such 
a  view  of  facts  disposes  of  some  theories  that  have  found  a  place  in  men*s 
fancies.  They  might  possibly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  one  can  answer 
for  his  brother,  or  b^  his  burden,  or  do  more  than  help  him»  as  all  of  us 
can,  with  tenderness  and  love  and  pity." 

Mr.  Stainton-Moses  asked  her  whether  there  entered  into  her  delinea<- 
tions  anything  of  Clairvoyance.   She  was  not  sure  : 

"  She  could  not  say  that  she  was  aware  of  it,  but  I  found  her  rather  disposed 
to  reoo^se  such  a  possibility.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  she  proceeds 
by  rigid  rules,  and  gives  no  rein  to  fancy.  She  "  read$"  the  hand  according 
to  fixed  rule ;  such  and  such  "  mounts,  lines,  and.  configurations  mean  so 
much.  They  are  interpreted  according  to  canon3  laid  down  by  Cheiroso- 
phists,  and  there  they  are.  You  may  take  thf  m  or  leave  them.  But,  as  my 
experience  goes,  you  will  find  them  substantially  true:  perhaps  more  true- 
than  most  other  alleged  truths  that  you  run  again$t  in. your  life.  Whether 
the  spirit  enters  into  the  diagnosis  or  not — and.  of. course  it  does,  for  it  is  the 
self,  the  real,  true  intelligence — ^is  not  a  questicQ.that  is  worth  discussion.. 
Mrs.  Cotton  finds,  as  might  be  ezpected».tihat  she  reads  the  hands  of  spmo 
"who  consult  her  more  easily  and  successftiily  than  those  of  others.  That  is 
to  be  anticipated,  and  tends  to  the  beliefrthat  psychical  gifts  are  in  operation. 
Bnt»  be  this  as  it  may,  the  hand  is  readc according  to  fixed  rules." 

Here  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  as  regards  Palmistiy-— do  the 
actual  lines,  '*  mounts,"  and  configurations  in  reality  tell  as  plainly 
as  so  many  words  printed  in  a(  book,  what  haa^  been  the  past  and; 
what  should  be  <he  future  of  a.  person  ?  I  myself  think  it  extremely 
doubtful.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  same  hand-lines  and  other-  signs  are; 
differently  read  by  Asiatic  and  Western  haaid-readers  ?  Then,  since  it 
is  -ako  true  that  both  Ea^ms  and  Westerns  do  often  give  one  a  yery 
correct  account  of  one's  Hfe  experienees,  my  inference  is  that  the  reader 
reads  the  Astral  Light,  net  the  palza,  and  witht  he  psychical  sense,  not 
the  physical  eye.  To  test  which-  theory,  and  throw  some  light  upoii  this 
interesting  subject — so»  ably  and  olearly  expounded  by  Mrs.  L.  Cotton, 
F.  T.  S.,  in  her  book,.  I  have  arranged  for  an  article,  or  articles,  in  the 
TkeosophUt  by  her^  setting  forth  the  Western  ideas,  and  another,  op- 

■         -      8 
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others,  bj  the  famous  Brahman  author  and  astrologer,  Mr.  N.  Chidam. 
baram  Iyer,  b.  a.,  F.  T.  S.,  in  which,  basing  himself  upon  the  most 
ancient  Aryan  writings,  he  will  show  what  significance  the  Eastern  sages 
give  to  these  mooted  lines  and  other  fateful .  hand-stampings  of  Karma. 
The  first  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  essays  will  appear  next  month. 

H.  S.  0. 
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THEOSOPHT  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
IFrom  our  London  Correspondent.J 

Bbfors  I  proceed  to  unfold  my  budget  of  news  for  this  month,  I  mugt 
correct  two  of  my  statements  anent  home  news — one  of  which  appears 
in  the  letter  you  publish  this  month — where  I  see  I  gave  you  the  name 
of  one  of  the  new  Lodges  as  *'  The  Exmouth,"  whereas  I  should  have 
said,  "  The  West  of  England  "  Lodge.  My  other  correction  is  of  an 
equally  slight  nature  ;  I  told  you  in  the  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
May  issue,  that  the  new  Brixton  Lodge  was  opened  on  an  earlier  date 
than  was  actually  the  case.  The  fact  being  that  the  opening  wfis  fixed 
for  the  date  I  named,  but  postponed ;  and  was  actually  opened — by  G. 
B.  S.  Mead— last  Friday,  April  18th. 

I  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  home  gossip  for  you  this  time,  and  will 
begin  therewith  at  once^ 

I  expect  you  will  have  heard,  already,  how  terribly  ill  our  dear  H. 
P.  Blavatsky  has  been  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  nervous  depres- 
sion that  was  so  troubling  her  when  I  last  wrote  increased  rapidly, 
and  culminated  about  three  weeks  ago  in  an  attack  of  dreadful  pros- 
tration, which  completely  laid  her  up — unable  to  work,  even,  for  some 
days ;  however,  she  was  much  better  when  I  saw  her,  a  few  days  ago, 
and  regaining  her  usual  energy  and  spirits,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful. 

You  may  have  noticed,  in  the  April  Lucifer^  a  paragraph  (in  "Theoso- 
phical  Activities")  stating  that  an  anonymous  "  Orientalist" — who,  by 
the  way,  professes  to  be  the  agent  of  the  "  Buddhist  Propagation 
Society" — had,  during  a  recent  lecture,  indulged  in  wild  abuse  of  the 
T.  S.  and  its  Founders,  and  had  been  so  effectively  answered  by  J.  T, 
.Campbell,  F.  T.  S.,  that  a  lecture  hall  was  thereupon  offered  the  latter, 
free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  favour  of  Theosophy.  Our  brother 
has  now  decided  to  accept  this  offer,  and  will  lecture  next  Sunday  week, 
May  4th,  in  reply  to  the  attack. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  Herbert  Burrows'  lecture  at  Finsbury 
on  the  25th.  He  has  a  great  field  open  before  him  among  the  habitu^  of 
South  Place  Chapel,  as  I  hear  from  a  friend  who  attends  Dr.  Stanton 
Coit'fl  lectures;  for  this  gentleman  lands  his  hearers  somewhat  toa 
high  and  dry,  and  gives  them  no  free  play  for  those  natural  so-called— 
**  emotional  faculties,"  which  must  have  some  sort  of  pabulum,  or  they 
will  starve  to  death,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dry  and  barren  intellectualism. 
.  Mr.  BurxowB  was  so  well  received  in  Sheffield  last  month,  that  our 
hopes  ran  high  that  many  adhesions  to  the  T«  S*  may  be  tbd  result  of 
next  Friday's  lecture. 

Talking  of  lectures,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  is  doing  good  work  with  hers 
to  the  OhriBto-Theosophical  Society,  on  **  the  Inadequacy  of  Materialism." 
.  and  to  the  East  End  Spiritualists,  on  ''  Spiritualism  from  the  Theoso- 
phical  standpoint." — Our  "Activities,"  you  see,  are  at  present  in  a  most 
fiourishing  condition ;  and  under  this  head  I  can  fairlv  place  the  labours, 
of  another  hard  working  and  earnest  "  fellow,"  viz.,  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley ; 
ffho,  in  spite  of  her  "  aetiyity"  on  an  altogether  different"  plane**  t^t 
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go,  Vew  Bond  Sfreefc^jet  finds  time  to  interest  herself  in  '  all 
women^B  questions  of  the  day ;  and  to  inangnrate-and  snocessfuUy  oapry 
ottt  seheimes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  oondition  of  the  working  and 
flkop- women  of  onr  great  metropolis.  Her  latest  work  has  been  to  pra&i 
ticatiy  bring  into  the  possession  of  the  T.  S.  some  most  important 
property  in  the  centre  of  London.  This  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  two 
*•  Dorothys :"  of  course  I  need  hardly  go  into  particulars  about  them,  or 
tell  jou  how  the  ^  Dorothy"  Bestaarant  in  Oxford  Street — originally 
started  (together  with  the  *^  Chambers")  by  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  is 
now  tamed  into  a  oompany — ^you  doubtless  know  all  about  it.  What 
I  want  specially  to  point  out  to  you,  just  now,  is  the  fact  that  the 
"Dorothy  Chambers^  in  Mortimer  Street,  haye  been  entirely  taken 
over  within  the  last  week,  by  three  **  Esotericists," — viz.,  Mrs.  Cooper- 
Oakley,  her  sister  Miss  Cooper,  and  the  Countess  Wachtmeister,  who 
was  Mked  by  Mrs.  Oakley  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  former  part* 
ners  (members  of  the  T.  S.),  who  haye  just  left  England  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  and  who  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  retire,  not  only 
from  active  co-operation  in  the  management,  but  entirely  so  from  the 
partnership.  The  importance  of  this  new  acquisition  for  the  E.  S.  can 
bardly  be  over-estimated ;  for  the  large  room,  used  only  during  the  day 
time  and  holding  nearly  300  people,  will  now  he  available  for  our  evening 
meetings  and  for  lectures,  <kc.  Any  profits  are  to  go  to  the  funds  of  the 
T.  S.,  and  there  is  to  be  established  a  book-stall  on  the  premises,  for  the 
sale  of  Theosophic  literature — indeed  the  manager  has  become  an  F.  T.  S. 
this  week  I  believe;  sb  the  whole  concern  will  now  be  ''ran"  by 
Tkeosophists !  May  we  not  oonfidently.hope  that  this  is  only  the  fore* 
mnner  of  many  such  practical  and  helpful  schemes ;  and  that  the 
T.  S.  may  thus  be  the  means  of  starting  similar  movements 
in  other  directions  P  Much  has  been  aocomptished  in  the  East  End  of 
London;  what  we  need  now,  is  to  bring  our  energies  to  work, 
Westward.  That  this  pressing  need  is  recognised  by  the  T.  S.  is 
evidenced  by  the  work  just  inaugurated  by  onr  sisters  in  Mortimer 
Street ;  and  which  will  be  carried  out  on  Theosophic  lines.  I  must  not 
forget  to  say  that  a  vegetarian  course  (or  coui*se8)  is  to  be  added  to  the 
menu  at  the  Dorothy  Bestaarant,  in  Oxford  Street,  the  food  being  well 
cooked  with  ffood  butter.  All  Indians  coming  to  England  will  find 
this  a  great  boon,  and  are  invited  to  give  it  a  tnal. 

That  Theosophic  work  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  East  End  will  be 
evident  to  you,  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Chapman  (a  most  earnest  F.  T.  S* 
working  in  that  part  of  London)  has  opened,  at  his  own  eicpense,  a 
hall  and  library  in  the  East  End,  to  be  managed  by  Herbert  Burrows 
and  himself.  Lectures  will  be  given,  and  classes  held ;  and  one  of  the 
Lansdowne  Boad  staff  has  offerod  his  gratuitous  services  there,  for  free 
tuition  in  French,  German  and  Classics. 

We  are  at  last  going  to  take  up  the  Tract  mailing  scheme  in  England. 
which  has  been  worked  so  splendidly  in  America — ^and  Mrs.  Gordon 
(wife  of  Col.  Gknrdon)  who  starts  it,  is  forming  a  Commitee  of  four 
ladies,  who  meet  this  week  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 

Hypnotism  seems  to  be  'Mn  the  air  "—articles  in  magazine,  notices  and 
aooounts  of  experiments,  leaders  in  the  daily  papers,  and  what  not,  meet 
<»Le  at  evary  turn.  It'  ueem^  evident  tiiat  it  is  now  a  recognised  fact.  The 
DiiV^  tetegrayh  contained,  recently,  two  lesding  articles — published 
i^tlun  a  week  of  each  otherr-^ealing  with  the  subject  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  based  (m  s^^me  dental  operations  which  had  been 
BucoesafuIIy  pearformod ;  the  patients  being  under  the  influence  of  hyp-r 
notism  instead  of  the  usufld  anMthetic ;  and  although  it  is  still  possible 
to  find  people,  who  would  oertainly  be  insulted  if  you  called  tiidm 
unintelligent,who  look  upon  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  connected 
herewith  as  humbug,  yet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  one  at  least  of  th^ 
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ooonli  seieneeB  now  receives  pnblic  reoognitioa  inft  leadii^  ^'dafl/;**/ 
and  it  points  a  earioiia  moral  to  find  the  experinwnts  of  Mesmer,  BtMf' 
and  othertH-even  the  *'  Fakirs  of  India,'*  and  the  ''  Qnietesi  Moiiki  ef 
the  Oreek  Convent  of  Monnt  Athos, "  referred  to  at  verifiable  hietorj,  and 
accepted  in  all  good  faith.  Then  the  Nintteenrh  Oisniurp  (magaiiM) 
prints  a  most  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton  Aide,  entitled 
'*  Was  I  Hypnotised  ?"  In  it  he  gives  an  acoonnt  of  a  meeting  of  learned 
and  sceptical  men,  of  various  nationalities,  to  investigate  the  pheno- 
mena manifested  through  the  mediumship  of  the  spiritualiit  Heme. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  lays  particular  strees  on  the  fact  that  the  large 
scantily  furnished  French  salon— where  the  stance  wa«  hekl — con- 
tained massive,  old-fashioned,  undraped  furniture,  and  was  krUU* 
autly  lighted.  There  is  nothing  at  all  worthy  of  special  note  in  the 
manifestations  which  took  place  at  this  particular  meeting ;  the  point 
to  lay  stress  upon  in  this  connection  is,  that  the  time  leema  at 
last  to  have  arrived  when  leading  Reviews  (devoted  to  grave  eubjeotaX 
and  men  of  learning  and  reputation,  are  willing  to  give,  in  sober  ear« 
nestness,  a  simple  statement  of  phenomena  which,  to  the  etei-nal  reproach 
of  scientific  investigation,  have  so  long  been  left  to  supply  charUtaaa 
with  a  means  of  feeding  the  wonder  and  emptying  the  pockets  of  aa 
ignorant  public. 

The  Pall  Mall  Bu(fgei  tells  of  Dr.  Bemheim,  of  Nancy,  who  (at 
Paris)  is  just  now  '*  eclipsing  the  marvels  of  Dr.  Charcot,  of  Paris,  by 
compelling  patients  to  act  on  ^suggestion'  without  any  hypnotisina 
performance  at  all ;"  and  the  German  lledictd  Gaseite^  in  a  reoent  issva 
states  that  a  student  at  Helsingborg  lately  sued  aphysiciaa  Aere, 
"for  having  hypnotised  him  agaiubt  his  will;"  and  relates  that  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case  the  various  witnesses  for  the  plaintifiE  behaved 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  that "  the  court  became  quite  bewildered,'* 
and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  '*  until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
witnesses  were  being  hypnotised  by  one  uf  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
case,  wh'i  made  them  taywkntsver  he  liked.** — ^A  very  fair  example,  this,  of 
the  evils  sure  to  result  from  a  promiscuous  use  of  the  two-edgad 
sword   of  hypnotism, 

8c.rihner'$  Magazine  has  an  exceedingly  well  written  and  oompre* 
hensive  article,  called  "  The  Hidden  Self,"  by  W.  James,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of,  and  briefly  reviews,  **  a  record  of  obscrratioiis 
made  at  Havre  on  certain  hysterical  somnambulists,  by  M.  Pierre  Jaiilet, 
Professor  uf  Philosophy  in  the  Lyc^of  that  town,  and  published  in  a  vol* 
mneof  five  hundred  pages,  entitled  ^  De'l  Automatisme  Psyohologaaue." 
Paris,  Alcan)  which,  serving  as  the  author^s  thesis  for  theDootorate  of  8oi* 
enee  in  Paris,  made  quite  a  ODmmotion  in  the  world  to  which  sueh  things 
pertain."  Mr.  James  begins  the  article  as  follows :  ^^  The  great  field  Mr 
new  discoveries,'  said  a  scientific  frimid  to  me  the  other  day,  4s  always  tiba' 
Unelassified  Residuum '" — and,  he  Canti9ne8(»  little  farther  imy'no  part 
of  the  tmdassed  residuum  has  usually  been  treated  with  a  more  ooti* 
temptuous  scientific  disregard  than  the  mass  of  phenomena  geneinaliy 
called  myetical  ;*'  in  which  words  we  hare  the  key-note  of  the  luro  taken 
throughout  this  very  able  article,  by  Mr.  James.  The  experiments  re* 
oorded  in  the  vohime  which  he  reviews,  are  of  %  similar  nature,,  and 
Qonduotedmuoh  on  the  same  lines  as  those  veoorded  by  Binet  and  Weg^ 
of  the  Satop4tridre  Sohool;  and  althin«h  both  M.  Janet  and M.  Binet 
worked  independently,  they  came  to  similar  eoMdusioas,  as  the  result  of 
their  ezparkneats.  Cozamenting  upon  these,  Mr.  James  says,  ^It  must  be 
admitted,  therefora^  that,  in  certain  peraofis  at  least,  the  total  possible 
oQUBciousness  may  be  split  into  parts  which  coexist,  but  mutually  ignore 
each  other  and  share  the  objects  of  knowledge  between  them,  and — 
more  remarkable  still — are  eomplementary.  &ive  an  objeet  to  one  of 
tiie  oonsesousnessesy.  and  by  that  fact  you  remove  it  from  the  otiier  er 
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oILers.  Barring  a  certain  commoii  fund  of  information,  like  the  command 
of  langaago,  &c.,  what  the  npper  self  knows,  the  under  self  is  ignorant 
Of«  and  vice  verM."  And  again,  "  How  far  this  splitting  izp  of  the 
mind  into  separate  consciousnesses  may  obtain  in  each  one  of  ns  is  a  pro-. 
bJem'* — and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  the  most  practical  results  of 
all  these  investigations  must  surely  be  their  possible  application  to 
the  relief  of  human  misery.  Mr.  James  farther  says  he  does  7iot 
agree  with  one  at  least  of  M.  Janet's  conclusions — "who  will 
have  it,  that  the  secondary  self  is  alwaj^p  a  symptom  of  hysteria... for 
there  are  trances  which  obey  another  type.  I  -know  a  non-hysterical 
woman  who,  in  her  trances,  knows  facts  which  altogether  transcend  her 
possible  normal  consciousness,  facts  about  lives  of  people  whom  she 
never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  liabilities  to 
which  this  statement  exposes  me,  and  I  make  it  deliberately,  having 
practically  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  troth.  My  own  impression  is  that 
the  trance-condition  is  an  immensely  complex  and  fluctuating  thing,  into 
the  understanding  of  which  we  have  hardly  begun  to  penetrate,  and 
oonceming  which  any  very  sweeping  generalization  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
mature ;"  and  so  on — concluding  thus,  "  It  seems  to  me  a  very  great  step 
to  have  ascertained  that  the  secondary  self,  or  selves,  coexist  with  the 
pximairy  one,  the  trance-personalities  with  t)ie  normal  one  during  the 
waking  state.  But  just  what  these  secondary  selves  may  be,  and  what 
are  their  remoter  relations  and  conditions  of  existence,  are  questions  to 
which  the  answer  is  anything  but  clear.*' 

The  New  Review  publishes  this  month  the  first  part  of  a  most  weird 
and  original  allegory  by  Olive  Schreiner,  well  known  to  us  all,  through 
her  "  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  as  "  the  one  woman  of  genius 
whona  South  Africa  has  yet  produced,''  as  Mr.  Stead  says  ;  who  also  in 
hia  Review  of  Reviews  calls  this  particular  article  of  which  I  speak, "  a 
Socialist  parable,"  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  very  far  wrong.  Miss 
Schreiner  herself  gives  it  the  title  of  'The  Sunlight  Ray  across  my  Bed,'* 
which  does  not  in  the  least  suggest  the  somewhat  temble  character  of 
its  subject  matter.  Part  I.  is  entitled  simply  "  Hell."  In  a  dream 
Qod  takes  her  there,  and  we  are  not  long  before  we  discover  that  this 

Hell "  is  nothing  else  than  our  earth  in  its  present  state  of  social 
niaery  and  dilDrder ;  than  this  surely  nothing  can  be  more  truly  occult. 
'*  The  picture  of  the  banqueting-houso"  (I  quote  from  Stead's  review  of  the 
adrticle),  in  which  the  revellers  laugh  and  feast  on  wine  that  is  not  wine 
but  human  blood,  is  full  of  terrible  vigour;  and  the  vision  of  the  ruins 
of  other  banqueting  houses  upon  which  the  wind  blew,  and  they  were 
»ot,  is  as  vivid  and  powerful  as  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  old  Hebrew 
seers."  Take  too  the  following,  as  an  example  of  words  which  seem  to 
hare  in  them  an  inherent  mysteriousness,  and  suggestive  symbolism : — 

^  I  was  very  weary.  I  looked  across  the  grey  sands :  I  shaded  zny  eyes 
irith  my  hand.  The  pink  evening  light  was  lying  over  everything.  Far  off 
away  upon  the  sand,  I  saw  two  figures  standing.  With  wings  upfolded  high 
above  their  heads,  and  stern  faces  set,  neither  man  nor  beast,  they  looked 
tipross  the  desert  sand,  watching,  watching,  watching.  I  did  not  ask  God 
what  they  were,  or  who  had  set  them  there.  I  was  too  weary. 
*;  *•  And  still,  yet  further  in  the  evening  light,  I  looked  with  my  shaded  eyes,  - 
'  ^  Where  the  sands  were  thick  and  heavy,  I  saw  a  solitary  pillar  standing : 
the  t^p  had  fallen,  and  the  sand  had  bnried  it.  On  the  broken  pilhur  sat  a 
{|)*ey>  owl  of  the  desert,  with  folded  wings,  and  slowly  crept  the  desert 
&EZ  trailing  his  brush,  and  the  evening  licbt  cast  its  shadow  on  the  sand. 

"  I  shaded  my  eyes.  Further,  yet  farther,  I  saw  the  sand  gathered  into 
heaps  as  though  it  covered  something,  until  it  faded  from  my  sight. 

Vx  cried  to  God,  *  Oh,  I  am  so  weary.* 
.   "God  said,  *  You  have  not  seen  half  Hell.* 

"  I  said,  *  I  cannot  see  more,  I  am  afraid Oh,  I  cannot  bear  Hell !  " 

"  God  said,  *  Where  wUl  you  go  P* 
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**  I  said, '  To  earth  from  which  I  came ;  it  was  better  there*. 

"  And  God  laughed  at  me ;  and  I  wondered  why  He  laughed." 

I  think  nothing  more  significant  has  ever  been  penned  than  this  un- 
doubted suggestion  that  Hell  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  earth. 
Whether  the  talented  writer  is  at  all  aware  of  the  coincident  teachings 
of  occultism,  is  another  matter. 

A  new  periodical  has  just  come  out  in  Paris,  called  La  Bevns  dei 
Sciences  FsychclogiqueSj^*^  published,"  says  the  ^S^anciard  newspaper, "  with 
the  object  of  converting  to  Buddhism,  or  to  be  more  exact,  to  Esotericism 
all  such  people  as  are  dissatisfied  with  Christianity."     Says  the  Beimtt 

itself, '' mdeed,  all  those  to  whom  the  European  religions  did  not 

suffice  have  turned  towards  the  East.  That  is  the  origin  of  Esotericism, 
oorrespondiiig  with  the  Theosophism  of  India.  The  Western  Theosophists 
have  only  existed  fifteen  years,  and   they  already  possess  numerous 

adepts  (sic)  in  all  parts  of  the  world its  aim  (that  of  the  Paris 

^  Esoteric  Society,"  founded,  says  the  Bevue^  in  1885)  is  universal  fra- 
ternity, the  study  of  Oriental  literature  and  religions,  the  search  after 
the  unexplained  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  development  of  the  latent 
powers  of  man."  If  these  are  not  the  three  declared  "Objects"  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  I  do  not  know  what  is  1  In  the  Beview  of  Reviews  1 
find  a  capital  account  of  "  M.  Eugene  Simon's  *  French  City,'  of  which  a 
very  charming  introduction  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  NouveUe 
Bevae  for  February,  and  which  "  promises  to  be  little  less  than  an 
arraignment  of  Western  and  Eastern  civilisation  at  the  bar  of  the 
modem  demand  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  hero  of  this  new  '  Citizen  of  the  World '  is  a  serious  Chinaman, 
Fan-ta-gen,  who  has  caused  the  Celestial  Empire  to  ring  with  the  fame 
of  his  treatise  upon  Happiness,"  the  final  definition  of  which  runs  as 
follows :  To  comprise  in  oneself  humanily,  all  beings,  aU  nature,  to  go  forward 
in  union  fffUh  humaniiif  and  entire  nature  toioards  the  conquest  of  an  uni»- 
terrupted  progress,  which  shall  be  always  greater  and  never  finished  ;  to  do 
this  and  to  be  conscious  of  it — this  is  true  happiness,  if  not  perfect 
happiness.  In  those  terms  happiness  is  not  only  the  law,  it  is  the 
end,  the  only  rule  of  everything  which  lives."  The  italics  are 
mine,  and  serve  to  emphasise  words  in  which  M.  Simon  is  surely 
inspired,  and  that  by  the  same  spirit  which  shines ^orth  in  "The 
Voice  of  the  Silence,"  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine."  Truth  can  be  but 
one,  and  we  meet  with  it  here,  in  the  noble  words  I  have  quoted,  from 
M.  Simon.  Elsewhere  he  speaks,  through  the  mouth  of  Fan-ta-gen, 
who,  wandering  through  the  streets  of  a  great  town  (in  the  West), 
sees  a  sight  which  serves  as  the  point  of  departure  of  many  reflections. 
It  is  a  little  girl  and  her  blind  grandmother  begging.  "  Men  and  women 
passed  by  indifferent,  as  though  the  spectacle  were  familiar  to  them. 
My  attention  returned  to  the  two  poor  creatures,  and  then  only  I 
understood  that  they  were  *  alone'  in  the  world.  The  blood  seemed  to 
leave  my  heart,  tears  mounted  to  my  eyes.  I  hardly  could  restrain  my- 
self from  falling  on  my  knees  to  ask  their  pardon  in  the  tuime  of  that 
hufnanity  to  which  they  and  I  belonged.  At  the  same  moment  my  mind 
was  illumined  by  our  aphorism, — none  can  be  happy  so  long  as  thsre  is 
one  unhappy"  I  could  tjuote  at  much  greater  length,  but  fear  I  have 
already  written  more  than  you  may  be  able  to  find  room  for.  There 
will,  however,  be  another  instalment  of  the  "  French  City"  in  next 
month's  S'ouveUe  Beview,  for  as  Fan-ta-gen  proceeds  on  his  self-imposed 
mission  through  our  Western  centres  of  civilisation,  he  will  from  month 
to  month  report  the  result ! 

A.  L.  C. 
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BATIONALIZED  MYSTICISM. 

P&EFATORY  Remarks. 

My  object  in  asking  Mr.  Fawcett  to  prepare  the  series  of  weekly  Lee* 
tures,*  of  which  his  present  article  is  the  Preface,  is  this  :  I,  myself,  and  all 
other  educated  Theosophists  have  found  ourselves  eternally  confronted  by 
the  obstacle  of  the  uncompromising  skepticism  of  the  learned  class  as  to  the 
reality  o£  any  solid  basis  under  our  archaic  philosophy.  As  an  example,  I 
cite  rrof.  Max  Miiller's  views,  personally  expressed  to  me  in  I808,  at 
Oxford,  and  duly  recorded  in  these  pages  at  tne  time.  Without  belief  in 
the  Rishis,  Arhats  or  Mahatmas  or  their  alleged  extraordinary  powers,  they 
simply  refuse  to  accept  a  single  assumption  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  any  Scriptures  or  Teachers,  ancient  or  modem.  They  resent  as  an  affront 
to  their  **  intelligence "  our  claims  for  a  reverent  examination  of  writings 
whose  Authors  we  allege  to  have  been  more  capable  than  ordinary  men  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  knowledge.  Their  one  answer  is :  "  When  you 
present  your  views  under  the  same  conditions  as  Spencer  and  Kant  offer  us, 
viz.,  the  permission  to  criticize  and  test  them  by  the  strict  rules  of  Logic  and 
the  most  searching  analysis  of  human  Reason,  we  will  listen  to  you.  But, 
it  must  be  mutually  agreed  that  the  word '  authority'  and  the  name  '  Inspired 
Teacher'  shall  noc  be  even  mentioned  between  us.  Tour  mystical  philoso- 
phy must  stand,  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  and  share  the  fate  whidi 
has  been  experienced  by  every  other  school  of  metaphysics  since  the 
dawn  of  history."  As  a  reasonable  man  I  cannot  gainsay  the  strength 
of  this  position.  If  we  wish  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  best  minda 
of  our. generation,  we  must  approach  them  as  "best minds"  have  to  be 
approached.  If  they  have  no  developed  psychical  insight,  and  are  thus 
debarred  from  seeing  into  the  heart  of  spiritual  truth,  as  more  gifted  ones 
can ;  if  their  minds  are  strictly  logical  and  moved  only  by  logic,  then  what 
nonsense  in  us  to  prate  to  them  of  books  and  personages  to  us  sacred 
and  sufficient !  We  must  ask  one  of  their  own  class  to  assume  the  task 
of  working  out  the  logical  basis  of  our  mysticism,  and  of  showing  the  flaws 
and  weaknesses  of  all  antagonistic  schools  of  thought.    Such  an  ally  is  hard 

*To  begin  on  Saturday,  July  19th,  at  onr  Head-qnarters,  and  be  continned  weekly 
«ntu  finishedi  Jhe J  Will  bQ  jBomiuansed  i^x  the  pag^a  pf  this  Siftgaaine  from  month 
to  month, 
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iio  find,  but,  I  think,  he  is  found  in  our  new  colleague,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  at  least, 
I  hope  so.  The  work  he  has  undertaken  is  most  audacious.  It  is  no  less 
than  the  criticism  of  all  modern  philosophical  systems,  from  Kant  to  Yon 
Hartmann ;  not  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  each,  but  an  analysis  of  each  ono's 
.fundamental  propositions.  To  do  this,  he  has  had  to  go  through  the  teachings 
of  eigh'  ecu  masters  of  metaphysic,  giving  each  his  proportioni^  share  of  atten- 
tion. Some,  who  know  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  but  twenty-four  years  old,  may 
think  him  rash  to  criticize  his  elders,  and  myself  injudicious  in  abetting  him. 
But  one  need  only  recall  the  ages  at  which  our  greatest  philosophers  began 
to  convulse  modern  thought,  to  see  the  weakness  of  such  an  argument. 
Kant's  first  great  essay  ('*  The  True  Measure  of  Living  Forces")  was  written 
in  1747,  when  he  was  twenty-two ;  Fichte's  "  Beview  of  all  Bevelations'' 
appeared  (anonymousM  when  he  was  thirty,  and  his  "Idea  of  a  general 
Theory  of  Knowledge  —by  which  he  took  rank  immediately  "  among  the 
most  original  of  living  philosophers,"— two  years  later ;  in  Schelling's  nineteenth 
year  was  published  his  metaphysical  essay  on  the  "  Possibility  of  a  Form  of 
Philosophy,^'  and  his  Jena  lectures,  expounding  his  complete  system,  were 
delivered  when  he  was  but  Mr.  Fawcett's  age,  twentv-four.  Schopenaner 
began  teaching  in  his  tWenty-sixth  vear,  and  in  his  thirty-first  he  won  his 
laurel  crown  with  his  Die  WeU  oUb  WiUe  und  Vorgtellimg,  Before  Hegel  had  at« 
his  thirtieth  ^ear,  he  had  drawn  up  the  outline  of  his  system  of  philosophy; 
Comte  wrote  his  "  System  of  Positive  Politics"  at  twenty-two ;  ana  when  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  twenty-one  he  was  elected  to  edit  Bentham's  "  Rationale  of 
Juridical  Evidence."  So  the  argument  of  youth  as  put  forward  against  Mr. 
J^awcett  is  valueless.  He,  like  the  pre-Theosophical  philosophers  whom  he 
will  criticise,  must  abide  by  the  resvltof  his  intellectual  labor,  what  we,  wor- 
kers in  the  Theosopkical  movement,  must  all  fervently  hope  is  that,  henceforth 
those  of  us  who  know  that  the  Mahatmas  exist,  and  that  the  ancient  Shastras 
embiody  the  complete  circle  of  science  and  philosophy,  will  be  able  to  invite  onr 
logician  contemporaries  to  come  over  and  stand  upon  our  platform,  as  upon  an 
immovable  r«ck»  or  confess  themselves  incapable  or  unwilling  to  learn  the 
•trath* 

H.  S.  0. 

IN  view  otraj  fortbcomiag  Aclyar  lectures,  which  reprcsenti 
4ihe  fruitiou  of  six  years'  close  thought  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
aiew  System  of  Philosophy,  I  have  been  requested  by  Col.  Olcotfc 
to  make  a  few  prefatory  remarks  anent  the  particular  standpoint 
these  said  lectures  are  designed  to  champion.  And^  although  I 
should  be  extremely  averse  to  anything  of  the  pressing  nature  of  a 
personal  explanation,  I  readily  comply,  because  I  hold  that  1 
«hall  be  speaking  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for  that  large  and 
growing  section  of  our  fetlows  which  is  beginning  to  reaUze  the 
necessity  of  independent  thinking  in  matters  mysticaU  In  adopt- 
ing, however,  a  complete  independence  both  of  attitude,  method 
and  speoalative  results,  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  offer  any 
protest  against  those  who  rate  authority  above  logic.  It  is  nofe 
every  mind  which  can  resolutely  set  before  itself  '  truth  for  ite 
own  sake,*  and  then  proceed  to  strive  cheerlessly  against 
the  ^  tornado  of  sceptic  misgivings,  or  possibly  eke  out  its 
spiritual  life  in  the  desert  of  a  metaphysical  agnosticifim.  A 
stern  and  coldly  impartial  element  must  dominate  the  seeker  who 
throws  authority  to  the  winds  to  welcome  the  most  rational  systwa 
he  can  formulate  for  himself,  or  piece  together  after  rigid  analysis 
from  others.  As  Spencer  says,  all  unwilling  change  ofconvidioDS 
implies  a  laceration  of  the  feelings.  Innovators,  whether  in  the 
world  politic,  literary  or  scientific,  have  had  good  cause  to  reoog:- 
xiise  tiufi  fact.    There  are^  indeed^  national  heredities  fixed  a^cl 
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embodied  in  the  nervoaa  connections  of  the  brain  itself^  as  the 
stady  of  the  physical  basis  of  mind  goes  directly  to  show.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  with  the  consolations  of  those  timid  mystics  who 
have  received  their  Theosophy  en  bloc  from  alleged  experts  that 
rationalism  need  interfere. 

Personalities  of  this  type  apart,  there  are  some  of  ns  who  regard 
the  chief  mission  of  this  Society  as  the  popularization  of  metaphysic^. 
and  the  fostering  of  a  coherent^  continaoas  and  widespread  interest 
in  the  possibilities  with  which  the  universe  may  be  pregnant  for 
the  conscions  ego.  This  group  of  inquirers,  among  whom  I 
class  myself,  rejects  the  notion  of  all  foreign  authority  whatever^ 
and  favours  the  attempt  to  solve  the  world-problem  on  the 
lines  of  indactive  research— of  inference  from  known  facts 
to  their  possible  ground  in  the  as  yet  unknown  world  of 
Noumena.  "  Hitherto,''  they  say,  "  we  have  been  spoon-fed  by 
hypothetical  spiritual  mentors,  the  range  of  whose  actual  grasp 
of  reality  is  for  us  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  And,  althougb 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  suggestiveness  and 
ability  of  some  of  these  teachings,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
led^  a  sense  of  their  very  considerable  reliance  on  as  yet 
logically  nnproven  'first  principltft.'  We  are  often  in  the 
position  of  the  philosophers  noted  by  Yon  Hartmann,  who 
uprear  striking  systems  and  subsequently  find  the  foundations 
inadequate  to  lou^  support  the  superstrncture.  While  most 
anxious  for  the  encouragement  of  that  general  spiritual  thinking^ 
which  Carlyle  so  pleaded  for,  and  which  to  us  constitutes 
the  most  important  function  of  the  T.  S.,  we  demand  free  and 
fall  scope  to  criticise,  analyse  and  amend,  so  far  as  our  ability 
may  enable  us  to  do  so.  We  find  that  there  remains  a  vast  chasm 
yet  to  be  bridged  between  mysticism  and  the  best  modern  philo- 
sophic thought.  This  absence  of  necessary  junctions  must  be 
made  good.  We  find  also  that  there  are  some  serious  breaches 
in  the  citadel  of  the  so-called  ^^  Esoteric  Doctrine"  which  render 
its  defence  highly  arduous.  Among  these,  for  instance,  is  the 
occultist  Anthropology  with  its  shadowy  '  origin  of  species,'  which 
to  some  of  us  converts  to  Evolutionist  biology  has  a  dream-like 
aspect  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  logic  of  facts.  These  and 
numerous  other  points  demand  treatment,  and  that  too  on  lines 
of  uncompromising  respect  for  truth,  irrespective  of  existing 
dogma.''  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  am  informed 
is  the  growing  feeling  in  India  and  (as  I  have  ample  reason  to 
know)  among  many  J^glish  sympathisers  with  Theosophy  also. 

Now  there  are  three  main  divisions  of  thought  in  which  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Esoteric  Doctrine  may  be  weighed  in 
tiie  balance  and  found  wanting.  These  may  be  given  as  follows  t 
(1)  The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  show  cause  for  the  sweeping 
OBtological  data  assumed  at  the  outset— «n  ignoring,  in  fact,  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  indeed  exhaustive  problem  of  philoso- 
phy, "Theory  of  Knowledge  or  Experience,"  while  approprioffeing 
results  really  depending  on  its  solution.  (2)  The  seeming  irreeonci- 
labilii^  of  the  existing  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  with 
the  faeta  not  cmly  of  evolutionist  biology  and  sociology^  but  of  thos» 
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afforded  by  casaal  observation  of  nature.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  straggle  for  existence  and  those  yielded  by 
the  psychology  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Other  and  more  remote  meta- 
physical issues  loom  however  behind  these.  And  (3)  the  ^  esoteric* 
sketch — for  more  with  its  many  gaps>  omissions  and  absence  of 
particular  details,  it  cannot  be  termed*-of  physical  evolution. 
This  sketchy  together  with  its  accompanying  mystical  tiieory  of  the 
origin  of  intellecti  is  to  many  of  our  minds  quite  untenable  and 
a  serious  bar  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  remaining  affiliated 
teachings  by  our  great  modern  thinkers.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
allegiance  of  these  men  is  not  wanted.  Be  it  so.  But  unfortu- 
nately these  men  alone  bequeath  their  views  to  posterity  and  make, 
so  to  speak,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  for  the  rising  generations 
of  future  philosophers*  It  is  their  sympathy  alone  which  will  set 
the  final  hall-mark  on  the  validity  of  our  gospels.  The  ideas  of 
the  review-nurtured  gossips,  of  dilettante  solvers  of  the  problem  | 

of  being,  and  of  the  whole  herd  of  the  '^  mostly  fools''  aggregate,  I 

whether  freethinkers,  religionists  or  indifferentists,  die  with  them.  I 

Their  applause  is  a  mere  incident  in  a  '  tamasha,'  which,  however, 
numerically  impressive,  ends  with  the  exodus  of  its  celebrants. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  an  Oxford  scholar  of  great 
metaphysical  prowess  on  things  ^  Theosophic',  when  he  touched  on 
the  (No.  1)  division  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  substance  of 
his  remarks,  which  alone  the  magic  wand  of  memory  can  now  evoke, 
was  as  f  ollowd  :^^'  Theosophy^'— -the  name,  owing  to  its  '  odour'  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  he  did  not  like — "  has  no  claim  to  the 
designation  of  what  is  properly  understood  by  philosophy.  Any 
such  olaim,  if  entertained,  would  result  in  its  classification  with 
the  dogmatic  schools  of  thought.  I  mean  by  dogmatic,  of  course, 
the  effete  methods  of  inquiry  pursued  by  the  Cartesian,  Leibnit- 
sean,  and  other  groups  of  scholars  anterior  to  Kant.  These 
men  ddUberately  begged  their  questions.  They  assumed  off-hand 
that  the  clear  conception  in  the  mind  corresponded  to  an  external 
reality  '  outside'  it ; — ^in  short,  that  objective  truth  was  attainable 
by  mere  abstract  thinking.  This  assumption,  now  recognised 
as  illegitimate  and  a  '  petitio  prmcifii/ bred  all  those  conmcting 
theories  which  Kant  reduced  to  powder.  It  was  as  bed 
in  its  way  as  the  deductive  speculation  of  the  medi»val 
schoolmen,  who  wasted  centuries  in  trying  to  squeeze  new- 
truths  out  of  syllogisms,  forgetting  that  deduction  is  impossible 
without  a  previous  induction  or  assurned  major  .  premits.  It 
recalls  the  fate  of  all  those  later  philosophies  based  on  'intui- 
tions superior  to  intellect/  regarding  which  it  suffices  to  say  that 
they  conflict  among  themselves.  Well,  schoolmen  and  Cartesians 
etc.  apart,  you  mystics  are  mere  dogmatists.  Yon  assume  every- 
thing, even  those  'first  principles'  which  twenty  ceniurifis  of  phi- 
loeophers  have  not  ventured  to  lay  down  as  cenrtain.  You  posit 
a  benevolently-ioorhing  cosmos,  a  juatice-boMd  law  of  Karma,  m 
universal  design,  all  of  which  involve  the  conception  of  De^, 
.personal  or  impersonal.  '  Justice'  especially  is  a  ha^  nut  to  orack, 
for  psychology  shows  it  to  be  a  relative,  fluctuating  nation,  having 
one  roQt  in  reeentment  and  piUy  eYolyed  during  thus  procpress  o£  the 
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senurbarbarons  races  into  civilisation !  How  does  an  assumed 
Deitj  or  impersooal '  Reason'  adjast  a  law  or  laws  in  accordance 
*vrith  tbis  sort  of  sentiment?  Again,  yon  assame  a  'matter'  or 
objective  basis  of  evolution,  in  fact  an  independent  external  world. 
An  immense  assumption  again  !  To  this  '  matter'  you  tether  a 
guiding  '  Fohat/  which  (despite  all  your  assertions  as  to  the  unity 
of  force  and  matter)  is  aa?  hypotheai  independent  of  that  which  it 
controls  I  Are  you  really  intouch  with  modern  though  tat  all> 
do  you  grasp  what  the  difficulties  at  stake  really  are  ?  Then  first 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Eseperience,  on  which  every 
issue  of  metaphysic  alike  hinges,  from  idealism  to  materialism, 
from  polytheism  to  atheism,  from  cosmology  to  ontology.  Bat  to 
do  this  you  must  relinquish  the  sensational  novelette  element 
for  a  while,  in  order  to  study  the  great  German  thinkers  and  the 
masterly  analyses  of  today."  Into  these  reflections  of  my  friend, 
iK>w  dim  with  antiquity,  possibly  several  of  my  own  opinions  have 
all  unwittingly  strayed. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  above  necessity  is  the  importance. 
of  laying  an  inductive  basis  .for  mysticism  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  philosophic  thought — ^more  especially  of  that  portion 
"which  takes  its  rise  iujBacon  andvDescartes,  or  modern  philoso* 
phy  proper.  As  Belfort  Bax  very  appropriately  observes,  any 
modem  work  seeking  to  effect  a  revolution  in  public  thought 
would  court  the  penalty  of  obscurity  if  it  neglected  the 
liistorical  lead-up  to  its  position.  But  with  what  sorry  rags  of 
ihe  history  of  philosophy,  with  what  stray  ribbons  torn  from 
modem  thought,  current  ''Theosophy"  is  bedizened,  it  needs 
no  critic  to  point  out.  The  need  of  the  moment^  therefore,  is  a 
rehabilitation  of  a  ISpiritfial  Mysticism  on  an  inductive  basis, 
conformable  in  method  to  the  practice  of  Spencer  and  Yon  Hart- 
man,  reconcilable  with,  or  rather  supplementary  of,  Science, 
and  allottable  to  its  natural  position  in  the  line  of  philosophic 
thought.  It  is  to  contribute  the  widow's  mite  to  such  a  serious 
work  that  I  have  undertaken  the  task  of  giving  these  lectures, 
the  first  step,  I  hope,  towards  a  more  general  independence  of 
thought  and  effort  among  our  members.  Inscribed  on  the  banners 
of  this  Society  is  absolute  freedom  of  opinion,  and  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  as  well  if  that  principle  had  been  more  resolutely 
carried  out  in  former  years  than  was  actually  the  case.  It  now 
remains  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  this  said  principle,  always 
nominally  endorsed  by  the  Founders.  It  is  not  hard  to  shew  that 
a  little  evolution  of  its  own  has  characterised  the  making  public 
of  the  "  original  teaching"  itself,  and  it  is  not  at  all  Utopian  to 
hope  that  a  considerable  advance  on  this  latter  may  eventually 
result  from  our  combined  labours.  The  lectures  justifying  the 
appearance  of  this  paper  are  mere  feelers  in  a  direction  which 
more  competent  mystics  will  one  day  exploit  with  greater  success. 
Any  other  mode  of  interpreting  their  aim  will  be  futile  and  erro- 
neous. Should  tiiey,  as  I  trust,  contain  discoveries  in  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  value  to  modern  thought,  that  aspect  of  their 
contents  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  For  the  pres«it  I 
liave  simply  to  state  their  dual  object— (a)  to  revive  independence 
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of  thinkinj?,  neglect  of  which  means  a  self-inflicted  injarj^  and  {b) 
the  tentative  laying  of  the  rational  or  inductive  boMs  of  myHidsm. 
I  say  '  mysticism/  but  mysticism  if  rationalised  becomes  in  aetaai 
trnth  a  spiritual  philoeophy  or  metaphysic.  Those  who  honestly 
place  the  authority  of  any  occultist  or  group  of  occultists  above 
that  of  reason,  t^  e.,  inductive  research,  deductively  interpreted 
and  verified,  have  a  right  to  our  respect  if  they  want  it.  We,  on 
our  side,  have  a  right  to  onr  method.  We  do  not  believe  thai 
because  Kant  was  a  superb  thinker,  Kant's  theory  of  space  is 
necessarily  true,  nor  because  Tyndall  is  a  brilliant  physicist,  Tyn- 
jdall's  particular  views  on  any  given  mode  of  vibration  are  con- 
sequently valid.  Similarly,  those  who  aocept  the  belief  in  occultist 
inspirers  of  the  T,  S.— and  of  the  reality  of  such  inspirers  I  must 
/avow  my  unreserved  conviction — ^may  not  acqniesoe  in  a  ^reat 
deal  of  the  theoretical  views  of  these  inspirers  or  of  those  of  their 
visible  agent.     Voila  tout  ! 

Touching  the  subject  of  modem  materialism  and  agnosticism^ 
.against  which  ou^  tilt  has  mainly  to  be  directed,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  a  few  additional  words.  The  first  important  point 
we  have  to  note  is  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  materialistic 
theory  of  the  universe  in  the  estimate  of  the  leadings  thinkers  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  A  great  deal  of  wild  vapouring  has 
been  penned  by  theosophic  writers  on  this  topic,  which  serves,  I 
fiuppose,  as  an  easily  hit  target  for  missiles.  It  is  not  too  mach 
to  say  that  not  a  single  existing  thinker  of  the  first  rank  will 
liave  anything  to  say  to  that  crude  and  essentially  unphiloso* 
phic  system.  Materialism — the  doctrine  that ''  matter  in  motion,'' 
or  *' Matter  flua  Force,"  constitutes  the  ultimate  reality  of  things- 
is  a  discredited  and  dying  belief.  It  was  scotched  by  Kant,  killed 
hj  the  German  thinkers,  and  finally  laid  out  for  decent  interment 
by  Herbert  Spencer.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  materialism  did  yeoman  servicein  its  day— »it  battled  with 
an  unwholesome,  ignorant  and  superstitious  theology,  it  reduced 
the  complex  chaos  of  physical  phenomena  to  law,  it  originated 
the  impetus  whioh  has  resulted  in  that  magnificent  fabric^ — 
magnificent  beyond  any  of  the  former  recorded  efforts  of  the 
human  reason,  outside  metaphysic, — ^Modern  Science.  Idealism, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  proved  barren  of  practical  results,  a  point 
worthy  of  note.  Materialism,  anyhow  a  neceaswry  phase  in  the 
,evoltUion  of  the  world-thotightj  wUhout  whu^  the  realieaiion  of  its 
antithesis  would  have  been  a  mere  shamy  has  thus  been  the  parent 
of  those  splendid  researches  so  popnlarly  epitomised  for  the  many 
in  the  well  known  '^  International  Scientifio  Series/'  A  glance  at 
the  latter  category  of  works,  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  librarj 
at  the  British  Museum,  a  survey  of  the  economic  and  industriri 
advance  during  the  past  half  cetntuiy,  will  afford  an  indication  of 
the  extent  of  th^  boon. 

But  if  Materialism  as  an  ontology — ^its  psychok^  I  waive^is 
rotten,  if  all  the  leading  thinkera  repudiate  its  clumsy  solations, 
Af^sticism  occupies  a  very  different  position. '  Ooapled,  as  it  is, 
with  a  superb  integration  of  the  results  of  physical  and  psyeholo- 
gical  sciences,  it  has  yielded  us  in  the  hands  of  Herbert  Spencer 
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a  troly  impressive  spectede.    Canting  nonsense  abont  agnostic 
*'  ignorance/'  and  so  forth^  is  osuallj  disconnted  at  its  worth,  bnt  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  to  observe  that  if  the  half -fledged  individual 
who  customarily  rails  in  this  strain  is  confronted  with  the  typical 
a^ostic  in  propria  pBraofMy  the  figare  he  cnts  is  deplorable.     I 
have    known    many  brilliant  thinkers  of   this  class,   and    have 
invariably  had  to  admire  their  honesty,  integrity  and  breadth  of 
culture.    If  their  specnlations  do  nsoally  oentre  aronnd  a  **  one 
world  at  a  time'^  nuolens,  these  are  certainly  nniqne  interpretations 
of  that  world  regarded  in  its  physical  aspect,  supplemented  by 
what  further  knowledge  existing  inductive  psychology  can  give 
Ais.     Perhaps,  as  Evolution  must  ultimately  roll  us  all  on  to  higher 
4iracks,  it  may  be  arguable  that  complete  knowledge  of  the  pre* 
seat  mental  furniture  and  environment  of  man  is  the  roost  pressing 
sjid  logical  ideal  to  be  realised.    Many  who  are  not  Gomtists  in 
other  respects  incline  to  this  view.    I  do  not,  simply  because 
.aa  a   metaphysician  I  hold  that,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
oar  jKresent  terrestrial  environments,  &c.,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  reada*  metaphysic  into  the  said  ^ivironments.    To  d^non«- 
Atrate  the    inductive   basis    of    such    a  metaphysic,    to   exhibit 
ita  orderly  process  of  unfolding,  is    the  aim   which  I  have  set 
hefore  my^lf ,   and  which  many  will  doubtless  adopt  and  carry 
to  its  legitimate  goal.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  treatment 
axe,  of  <3ourse,  very  considerable,  and  may  render  the  process  of 
development  a  tardy  and  in  some  respects  a  disappointing  one. 
Disappointing,  because  we  may  have  cause  to  find  that  Nature 
when  questioned  does  not  always  sanction  all  those  views  which  an 
emotional  bias  may  have  tempted  us  previously  to  read  into  her. 
Still,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  temple  is  on  the  hilltop,  but 
we  must  first  manage  to  clamber  up  the  ascent  ere  we  can  stand 
under  its  sheltering  roof.    The  temple  in    question  is   a    living 
metaphysic,  the  ascent  the  toilsome  path  of  inductive  research. 
And  obviously  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  an  inductively  valid 
basis  for  mystieiain,  we  shall  do  &r  more  to  combat  present-day 
Agnostcism  and  win  the  allegiance  of  thinkers  worth  having,  than 
by  launching  ephemeral  Papal  bulls  against  the  scientific  bias. 
The  days,  indeed,  are  past  when  sjrstems  could  be  reared   on 
'^intuitions''  and  furnished  by '' spirituality.''    They  closed  with 
the  advent  of  the  po^-Baoonian  era,  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  revive  them.    Even  German  transcendentalism  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  new  step.    ''From  Kant,"  writes  Professor 
Adamson,   ''Fiohte  had  learned  the  lesson  which  he  never  forgot, 
that  a^priori  comtruciions  of  Natwre  are  phUoaaphically  worthless. 
To  him,' therefore,  the  exercises  of  Schelltng's  *  genial  imagination' 
appeared  to  be  absoli:^  Mysticism,  mere  conceits  of  chance"*    It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  Schelling's  *'  intellectual  intuition" 
led  him,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  entirely  astray. 
.    Thaseven  though  we  may  be  perscAi&lly  alive  to  tbe  value  of 
real  intuition,  we  h^ve  also  to  recognize  the  treachery  of  the 
common  or  garden  methods  of  '^  intnitive  research."    The  v^dict 
of  a.  troe ''  reason"  cmmot  clash  with  that  of  a  healthy  intuition,  but 

f  Fichte,  p.  74. 
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the  difficulty  ia  to  diagnose  the  latter  with  accnraoj.  That  caution 
is  supremely  necessary  is  shown  by  the  example  of  those  ignorant 
persons  who  term  many  of  the  non-verbal  rapid  inferences  of 
daily  life  *'  intuitions/'  Women  espedally,  whose  conclusions  are 
generally  of  the  character  of  such  hurried  guesses^  are  often 
accredited  with  these. 

To  sum  up,  then :   The  major  problem  of  the  permanent  basis  of 
theosophic  teaching  must  be   coosidered  by  its  truest  friends  as 
though  there  were  no  such  things  as  authoritative  teachers  or 
teachings  in  existence.  Upon  its  intrinsic  merits^  pure  and  simple, 
it  will  either  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  as  a  torch  o£ 
li^ht,  or  be  left  to  bum  itself  out  in  our  own  brief  time.    As  the 
Olympian  runner  stripped  himself  naked  for  the  raoOj,  so  let  us 
put  aside  all   personal  attachments  and  preferences  in  taking' 
up  the  hard  duty  of  the  logician  and  analyst.  '  If  we  succeed  ia 
laying  a  logical  foundation  for  Mysticism,  we  shall  have  made         | 
stronger,  if  not  impregnable,  the   position  of  those  who  have         j 
hitherto  accepted  and  advocated  the  consolations  of  occult  thecMry         | 
upon  mere  authority.    Though  a  working  member  of  the  Execn* 
tive  Staff,  I  wish,  in  pursuance  of  my  particular  share  in  this  effort^         | 
to  write  as  though  I  had  never  heard  that  such  a  Society  as  oura  j 

was  in  existence  or  had  ever  published  a  book.    It  is  b^  dint  ot         \ 
like  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  that  a  rationalised  or  philosophie 
mysticism  can  finally  emerge  from  the  womb  of '' intuitively''  josti^ 
£ed  beliefs. 

E,  Douglas  Fawcett, 


THE  BNAKE'CEABMEBS'  SONG. 

FBOM  Mr.  K.  Narayanswami  Aiyar,  F.  T.  8.,  of  Eumbakonam^ 
I  have  received  some  very  interesting  particulars  about 
the  mesmeric  methods  adopted  by  the  Indian  serpent-charmers. 
Because  the  fangs  have  been  removed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
performing  snakes,  which  have  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  Indian 
flute  {modikai)  for  their  amusement,  many  Europeans  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  charming  at  all  in  the  affair.  But 
how  were  these  lethal  reptiles  caught  in  the  first  instance,  and 
how  do  these  wandering  charmers  draw  them  for  you  out  of  their 
holes  in  and  around  your  bungalows  7  That  part  of  the  business 
the  European  does  not  look  into :  he  would  think  it  an  affront  to 
self-respect  to  ''  assist"  at  rites  and  practices  begotten  of  gross 
paganist  superstition  t  The  apparent  clue  to  the  serpent-chaiv 
mer's  secret  I  shall  now  try  to  give,  with  the  help  afforded  by  the 
friend  above  named. 

The  snake  is  charmed  by  reciting  mantrams :  so  mudi  is  oer« 
tain.  A  mantra  (pronounced  muntra)  is  a  verse  which,  when 
chanted  in  a  certain  prescribed  rhythm,  for  a  certain  number 
of  times,  by  a  person  of  what  we  should  csJl  a  certain  me8« 
meric   temperament^  and  under  prescribed  conditions  of  timej 
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place  and  siirrouiidings— effects  certain  vibratory  changes  in 
tlie  akas  (ether).  These  vibrations  develope  a  mesmeric  force 
that  flows  into  the  body  of  the  reciter^  modifies  his  psychic 
aara,  and,  as  the  Hindus  put  it,  enwraps  or  envelopes  him 
round  about.  He  has  now  become  psychically  the  master  of  that 
phase  of  elemental  force  which  is  related  to  the  evolation  of 
the  ophidian  species,  hence  their  controller  and  compeller^  to  the 
degree  of  his  success  in  acoomplishiug  this  process  within  the 
fixed  rules.  Whether  the  Western  mind^  at  the  present  stage  of 
advancement  in  ''occult'^  research,  be  or  be  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  Indian  theory,  at  least  it  must  be  conceded  that,  provided  the 
effects  described  are  true,  the  hypothesis  is  thinkable.  Chladni 
and  Tyndall  have  not  exhausted  the  wonders  of  vibi'atory  pheno- 
menon on  the  physical  plane,  yet  they  have  recorded  enough  to 
tnake  the  prudent  mind  shrink  from  denying  dogmatically  any 
theory  whicb  attempts  to  bring  unusual  phenomena  within 
the  scope  of  that  physical  law.  When  we  see  vibratory  waves 
forming  complex  geometrical  patterns  in  sand  on  a  grass  plate, 
causing  sensitive  flames  to  dance  to  the  jingling  of  .a  bunch 
of  keys  or  the  crumpling  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  composing 
beautiful  images  on  a  smooth  surface  to  the  notes  of  a  singing 
voice,  lustre  glasses  smashing  to  the  notes  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, arousing  in  the  minds  of  men  and  animals  emotions 
of  the  most  varied  character,  one  may  well  give  ear  to  the  Indian 
lieirs  of  an  ancient  Mantra  8h<i8fra,  or  science  of  chant-potencies 
and  test  their  claims  in  the  judicial  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  Tamil  work  called  ''Pambotti  Siddha  Padal," 
from  which  my  friend  Narayanswami  draws  his  facts.  It  contains 
129  verses  of  four  lines  each.  The  preface  states  that  the  verses 
were  first  recited  by  a  disciple  {sishya  or  chela)  under  the  follow- 
ii^  circumstances  : — ^The  Ouru,  a  siddha  (one  who  has  developed 
in  himself  all  the  siddhis,  or  psychical  powers,  higher  and  lower) 
having  entranced  his  body  and  left  it  in  the  hollow  of  a  banyan 
tree  in  chHrge  of  his  disciples,  migrated  in  the  '^  double"  to  the 
body  of  a  king  who  had  just  died,  in  order  to  animate  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, finding  that  their  Guru  did  not  return  when  expected,  and 
tracing  him  up  clairvoyantly,  went  in  the  guise  of  snake-charmers 
to  the  Court  of  the  king  when  he  was  holding  his  Divan  in  the 
palace,  and  recited  the  verses  contained  in  the  book. 

A  similar  legend  is  told  in  the  Biography  of  Sri  Sankara  Charya, 
founder:  of  the  Advaita  School  of  Philosophy  ;  probably  it  is 
borrowed  from  that.  The  recitation  was  made  by  the  disciples  as 
snake-charmers  in  order  that  others  might  not  identify  them  and 
thus  draw  suspicion  upon  their  master,  the  seeming  rajah,  while 
they  disclose  themselves  to  him  and  warn  him  of  their  inability  to 
guard  his  body  any  longer.  StanzaSS  of  thisbook  clearly  shews  such 
was  their  object.  The  first  two  lines  run  thus  :  **  Oh,  thou  serpent, 
which  wag  in  the  trunk  of  the  banyan  tree,  thou  hast  now  entered 
that  of  Arsa'^  (having  a  double  meaning,  viz.,  the  king's  body,  or 
the  Arsa  tree— -the  t^usreUgioBa).  The  word  *'serpent''  used  here 
AS  well  as  in  the  burden  of  the  song,  applies  also  to  a  wise  person. 

There  are  two  other  objects  that  may  be  gathered  from  thi^ 
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book.  These  stanzas  when  sang  to  a  serpent  after  charming  it^ 
which  will  be  explained  later  on — ^make  it  to  dance  most  gracefully 
to  its  cadence.  There  is  a  snake-charmer  in  Kumbakonam  who  is 
always  employed  for  the  discovery  of  a  serpent  in  the  hoai^e,  although 
the  appearance  of  the  reptile  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  auger 
inauspicious  fortune^  and  called  therefor  in  Tamil  '*  household 
serpent/'  The  Knmbakonum  charmer  catches  it  with  no  other 
protection  for  his  bare  hand  than  his  mantra  and  at  once  makea 
it  to  play,  with  fangs  uneztracted,  before  any  audience  that 
may  gather  in  the  open  street^  while  he  is  singing  these 
yery  songs.  Once^  having  caught  one  in  a  street  adjacent  to  Mr. 
Karayanswami'Sy  he  brought  it  to  him  and  made  it  play  before 
him  to  the  chanting  of  these  songs.  More  instances  of  the  same 
sort  can  be  multiplied^  but  this  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose 
as  an  illustration. 

The  third  object  is  to  instruct  people  how  to  control  the  ser- 
pents by  mantras  and  how  to  porify  themselves.  Stanzas  35  to 
§9  relate  particularly  to  mantras.  To  assist  the  reader  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that^  for  the  due  efficacy  of  man- 
tras^ the  three  things  are  necessary — (1)  the  drawing  of  a  certaia 
figure^  or  magical  square  ;  (2)  the  insertion  in  it  of  certain  Bija 
Aksharas  (''seed''  letters)  which  have  a  symbolfcal  meaning^. 
The  signs  must  be  written  in  their  prescribed  places  in  the  figure; 
(8)  the  recitation  of  a  certain  "  long  mantra/'  including  in  it  the 
mula  muntra  (for  instance,  a  small  word,  which  alone  the  charmer 
need  repeat,  when,  after  the  capture  of  a  serpent,  he  finds  it  dis* 
posed  to  disobey  him).  This  (long)  mantra  the  charmer  must 
repeat  many  thousands  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  preliminary 
training,  and  even  after  he  has  learned  his  art  and  developed  his 

Esychicid  powers,  when  he  wants  to  reinforce  himself.  For  this 
e  choses  a  day,  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipse,  which  are  said  to  be  i^e 
periods  when,  owing  to  the  peculiar  magnetic  condition  of  tne 
Akas,  the  mantras  have  their  best  effects.  To  put  it  in  the  words 
of  *'  Chandogya  Upanishad,"  the  charmer  becomes — as  above  re- 
marked— clad  with  those  mantras,  or,  in  other  words,  the  charmer's 
whole  body  become  suffused  with  the  magnetic  aura  evolved  by 
the  accurate  recitation  of  those  mantras. 

As  to  the  rationale  of  the  six  results  effected  by  the  mantras,  a 
few  words  later  on. 

Given  the  above  three  essentials,  the  procedure  must  also  be 
known.  In  the  verses  of  the  old  book  in  question,  as  before 
remarked,  the  figure,  the  rationale  for  the  several  hija  a]cshaf€Uf, 
and  the  method  of  procedure  are  given.  The  figure  to  be  drawn 
is  a  four-sided  one,  and  eight  letters  have  to  be  enolosed  in  the 
eight ''  houses,"  as  they  are  called,  which  are  small  circles  formed 
in  the  eight  directions :  north,  north-west,  &c.,  and  one  chief  or 
master  symbol  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  viz.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  lines.  The  figure  is  quadran^iidar.  Why  ?  BecMinse  fMthivi 
(Earth)  is  represented  in  the  astral  plane  by  a  four  sided  fignre, 
and  the  9  serpents,  said  to  be  the  active  forces  on  that  plane,  are 
to  be  f  octtssed  in  the  parts  of  the  figare  wherein  the  bija  ak^h^oB 
are  inserted. 
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The  book^  instead  of  revealing  these  letters  themselves,  merely 
explains  the  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  the  letters.  It  says  that 
they  correspond  to  the  9  ''  serpents'^  that  are  said  to  have  existed 
at  iirst^  according  to  Puranas^  and  from  which  all  others  seem  to 
have  been  descended*  They  are  Vasuki,  Mahapadma,  Dhaksha, 
Padma,  Ananta^  Gallika,  .Karkotaka,  Sankap^la.  and  lastly  Adi- 
sesha,  which  should  be^  as  the  book  says^  planted  (inserted)  in 
the  centre,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  Hindu  books  as  being 
in  the  Patala  (nether  worlds),  bearing  up  all  the  worlds. 

Having  pronounced  the  mantras  many  thousands  of  times 
according  to  certain  rules,  the  beginner  is  asked  to  take  into  his 
right  baud  ashes  (vibhuti),  which  become  imbued  with  the  magne* 
tic  aura  of  the  mantras  in  his  body,  after  which  he  is  to  sprinkle 
them  over  the  figure  so  as  to  cover  all  the  letters  and  symbols 
inclosed  in  it.  Then,  the  book  says,  he  becomes  a  snake-charmer 
and  need  not  be  afraid  of  handling  the  most  violent  snake  and 
making  it  play.  Thus  we  find  the  rationale  to  be  that  when  once 
these  serpents  which  are  forces  on  the  astral  plane,  and  w4iich  by 
evolation  of  the  astral  ideal  into  matter  gave  birth  to  the  serpents 
in  this  physical  world — are  mastered  by  the  reciter  of  the  mantras^ 
all  serpents  on  this  physical  plane  lie  at  his  mercy.  This  theory, 
if  accepted,  accounts  for  the  obedience  of  the  serpents  when  takeu 
in  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  body  of  the  developed  charmer 
becoming  suffused  with  the  magnetic  aura  evoked  by  the  awaken-^ 
ed  potency  of  the  mantra. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  bija  akaharaa  that  are  enclosed  in  the 
figures,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  art  offered  to  initiate  Mn 
!Narayansawmi  into  the  mantra,  but  he  declined,  as  that  would  not 
improve  his  spiritual  progress  and  take  too  much  valuable  time* 
Prom  that  person,  however,  he  learnt  two  bija  akaharas  in  order 
that  he  might  have  some  conception  of  them.  He  finds  that  they 
da  not  and  could  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  any  letter  of  any 
alphabet.  One  of  them  was  like  an  inverted  letter  u  (u),  another 
was  a  line  winding  in  many  coils.  His  presumption  is  that  these 
letters  or  signs  represent  on  the  astral  plane  either  lines  of 
motion  of  those  ophidian  forces,  or  those  forces  themselves. 

The  first  question  to  suggest  itself  is,  Why  the  Siddhas,  or  higher 
personages,  do  not  give  out  the  whole  process  and  mantras,  or  at 
least  the  more  ordinary  persons  who  employ  them  for  charming  ? 
To  an  instructed  Hmdu  the  answer  is  obvious.  Theosophists 
have  been  giving  it  from  the  beginning :  occult  scientific  know-» 
ledge  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  an  untrained  and  unfit  person* 
Do  not  even  the  Hypnotists  now  clamour  this  ?  The  Siddhis,  by 
giving  out  the  secrets  to  all  promiscuously,  would  only  be  jeopard- 
ising the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  evils  resulting  be 
far  greater  than  the  good  they  might  do.  Therefore,  this  rnle 
to  give  them  out  only  to  those  who  are  adopted  hereditarily  to 
it,  and  who  will  not  abase  those  powers. 

Mr«  Narayanswami  relates  to  me  an  illustrative  incident  whioh 
Qocorred  some  years  ago  in  a  place  near  his  own,  and  the  facts  of 
which  were  within  his  knowledge.  A  snake-charmer,  travelling 
the  high  road;  saw  a  serpent  cross  tho  track  and  pass  off  to  thc^ 
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right  hand.  He  repeated  his  mystical  word,  cried  "  Come  ?"  and 
the  serpent  stopped  as  if  yielding  to  an  irresistible  power,  and  came 
back  to  the  charmer.  The  man  caressed  it  and  bade  it  go.  Again 
he  called  it  back,  and  it  came,  received  his  kiss,  and  separated  when 
ordered.  A  third  time  it  was  recalled,  bnt  now  only  after  the 
charmer  had  repeated  the  word  of  power,  and  it  seemed  nneasy. 
'i'he  man  forced  it  to  kiss  him,  bnt  in  a  rage  it  picked  his  lip 
with  its  deadly  fang,  and  the  man's  art  conld  not  save  his  life.  A 
proper  punishment  for  the  misuse  of  occult  power.  Such  or 
similar  catastrophes  ?  may  always  be  anticipated  when  money  is 
received  or  other  personal  gratification  enjoyed  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  receiver's  art.  There  is,  it  seems,  an  implied  agree- 
ment between  the  charmer  and  the  serpent  kingdom  that  neither 
shall  causelessly  molest  the  other.  This  man  was  punished  because 
he  wasted  his  power  in  fooling  with  the  snake  and  then  became 
antipathetic  to  it  as  an  ordinary  human  being.  Moreover,  I  am 
told  that  two  classes  of  serpents  are  recognized,  the  foes  of  man 
and  the  neutral,  who  may  even  be  very  much  attracted  by  and 
actually  friendly  to  certain  persons.  The  one  in  the  above  story 
belonged  to  the  former  category. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  there  are  other  mantras  which  are 
said  to  give  a  power  over  not  only  the  whole  brute  kingdom 
but  also  over  mankind,  in  the  degree  of  their  temperamental 
susceptibility.  The  results  produced  are  six  in  number,  viz., 
fascination,  suspension  of  all  action  in  him,  making  the  person 
charmed  love  the  charmer,  death,  and  so  on.  The  mantra  is 
composed  of  five  letters,  which  have  to  becombined  in  different  ways 
to  produce  the  six  results  aimed  at.  Of  course,  some  only  of  the 
requisites  are  given  out,  while  the  others  by  combining  them,  with 
which  only  results  can  be  achieved,  are  not  given  in  the  book. 
For  these,  the  disciple  must  apply  to  the  Guru. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  portion  of  the  third  object.  As 
remarked,  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one  series. of  practical  instruc- 
tions to  a  neophyte  entering  the  higher  paths  of  occuhism. 
It  breathes  a  very  liberal  and  non-sectarian  spirit.  It  steers 
clear  of  all  the  shoals  of  petty  religious  controversies  which 
are  even  now  raging  in  India,  which  many,  among  them  Mr. 
Narayanswami,  think  the  main  reason  of  her  political  degrada- 
tion. Throughout  the  whole  book  runs  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
Higher- Self  (Atma) ;  with  here  and  there  some  occult  truths 
interspersed. 

The  book  opens  with  an  ascription  to  God  as  light  or  as  a  void 
that  cannot  be  formulated  in  terms,  without  descending  to  the 
conception  of  a  personal  Deity.  Then  comes  an  address  to  the 
Gum,  to  whom  all  the  disciple's  possessions,  viz.,  life,  property, 
and  body — are  entrusted ;  and  who  is  able  to  show  to  his  disciple 
even  the  highest  of  man's  component  principles.  Then  there  is  a 
discourse  on  the  merits  of  Siddhas  and  Serpents.  The  latter  eodst 
in  ail  planes*  from  the  lowest  state  to  the  highest,  bdng,  for 
example,  worn  on  the  body  by  Yishnn,  Siva^  &c.,  i.  e.,  the  types  of 
the  highest  natural  potencies,  and  found  .even  down  to  f&mlar^ 
(lowest  region^  or  may  we  say^  the  basic  plftM  ?}  wl^r^;  ^  ^^ 
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mental  emboditnents,  they  are  represented  to  possess  sach  enor^ 
moQs  powers  as  to  be  masters  of  all  learning,  even  to  the  trans- 
forming of  a  straw  into  a  stone,  a  mate  into  a  female,  a  sun  into  a 
moon,  (illusively  f )  and  vice  verad.  Then  the  book  treats  of  the 
question  of  the  disciple's  abstinence  from  desires  of  property 
and  women.  All  our  property  and  even  the  properties  of  our 
body^  it  is  said,  are  left  behind  us  at  the  moment  of  death^  and 
initiation  is  but  a  preliminary  death  of  the  animal  man. 

As  for  sexual  desire,  the  provocation  of  which  comes  into  the 
mind  through  the  several  portals  of  the  body — eye,  ear,  &c.  &c.— 
the  disciple,  who  aims  at  differentiating  himself  from  the  average 
of  his  species,  is  encouraged  to  abstract  his  mind  from  the  tempt- 
ing sights  and  memories  that  harass  the  feelings.  To  aid  him  he 
should  figure  to  himself  the  impermanency  of  physical  charms 
and  the  permanency  of  spiritual  experience.  Lust  conquered^ 
egoism  must  also  be  quite  overcome,  and  the  companionship 
eschewed  of  those  who  cling  to  it.  The  disciples  are  asked  to 
live  in  this  world  with  such  contact  only  with  it  as  the  spheroid 
of  water  on  the  lotus  has  with  the  leaf.  They  should  control 
passion,  desires,  anger,  and  mind-wandering.  They  should  free 
themselves  from  all  bondage  of  the  world  though  they  have  rela- 
tives, &c.^  as  the  insect  called  gryllus,  though  emerging  out  of  the 
ground,  mounts  above  its  surface ;  and  they  should  meditate  upon 
the  Higher  Self. 

It  also  teaches  that  mere  pilgrimages  will  not  work  out  salva- 
tion, and  that  idol-worship  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ignorant  only ;  also  that  caste  distinction,  puja  (worship  of  tutelary 
gods),  circumambulation  of  the  world,  Ac,  nre  only  for  the  worldly- 
minded.  It  unsparingly  denounces  the  theory  of  the  materialists 
(whom  the  author  calls  fools)  that  the  universe  arose  spontaneously. 
It  says  that  the  jiva  (animal  man)  which  rejoices  at  first  in  mar- 
riages, &c.,  will  only  have  to  weep  later  on  tears  of  bitter  sorrow. 
It  ends  by  saying  that  the  disciple  should  try  to  soon  reach  the 
stage  of  entering  (with  the  consciousness),  the  «ti«/iumn a— central 
nerve — and  of  seeing  their  own  self  as  it  is,  when  they  will  be 
able  to  achieve  marvels  of  every  sort.  The  theory  involved  is 
that  by  directing  the  consciousness  into  suahumna  from  Ida  and 
Pingala — other  nerve-channels  connected  with  breathing  and 
physical  consciousness-— one  gets  into  the  trance  condition. 

A  final  word  or  so  now  about  snake-charmers.  Four  classes  of 
these  are  enumerated,  viz.,  those  who  get  their  power  through  here- 
dity, through  mantras,  through  will,  and  through  prdnayama.  Of 
the  first  class  little  or  nothing  is  heard  in  this  country,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  art  is  practised  by  succeeding  generations.  In 
CSeylon  the  dying  father  passes  his  charm  on  to  his  son  or  to  some 
other  chosen  successor.  As  regards  India  I  have  had  as  yet  no 
opportunity  of  gathering  trustworthy  information.  Possibly  this 
present  article  may  illicit  it.  The  charmers  of  the  second  claiss  are 
those  whom  one  so  often  meets  in  this  country.  Tliere  is  a  low 
class  of  men  in  Southern  India  called  Pambottis  (snake-charmers) 
who  visit  every  yillitge  and  carry  on  their  profession  for  livelihood. 
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These  are  said,  I  believe^  to  follow  the  profession  hereditarily, 
bat  I  do  not  understand  that  they  can  carry  oa  the  business 
without  in  each  case  preparing  their  systems  by  the  recita- 
tion of  mantras.  These  men  also  cure  snake-bites  by  man« 
tras  ;  and  aneat  this,  I  have  heard  a  very  curious  theory  advan- 
ced :  that  is,  that,  by  the  mesmeric  power  at  his  command  and 
his  control  over  the  aura,  the  charmer  reconverts  the  poison  in  the 
patient's  vein  into  a  subtle  element  and  forces  that  to  return  to 
the  serpent  which  had  ejected  it. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  charm  the  snakes,  bat  merely  bj 
mantras  counteract  the  poison  when  a  person  is  bitten.  These 
persons  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  Hindu  society.  Their  process 
differs  from  that  of  snake-charmers.  They  draw  a  different  figure, 
and  in  a  horizontal  line  on  which  are  placed  the  nine  bija  aksharaa 
side  by  side ;  below  that  is  another  line  of  the  same  kind,  but  with 
the  bija  ah/haraa  reversed.  Like  the  snake-charmer,  they  recite 
the  long  mantra  during  the  time  of  eclipse  and  fortify  themselves 
with  the  mantric  aura.  When  a  patient  comes  to  them  they  draw 
on  the  earth  two  lines  with  the  nine  bija  aksharas  as  above  stated. 
The  patient  is  then  asked  to  step  across  the  line.  Should  he 
be  enabled  to  do  so^  another  person  takes  him  on  his  back  and 
crosses  the  mystical  lines.  This  reminds  one  of  a  familiar  feat  in 
mesmerism,  described  by  Du  Potel  and  Begazzani  and  repeated 
by  a  host  of  modern  experimentalists,  myself  among  the  rest.  It 
iH  affirmed  to  me  as  a  fact  that  patients  are  cured  in  the  above 
manner,  unless,  of  course,  they  have  been  brought  to  the  charmer 
so  late  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  help.  I  have  heard 
of  other  processes,  such  as  the  giving  of  water,  ashes  or  dast,  to 
the  patient,  either  directly  or  through  a  messenger^  after  the 
vehicle  selected  has  been  preliminarily  imbued  with  the  mystical 
mesmeric  aura.  Does  it  not  strike  one  that  the  phenomena  of 
healing  by  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  (Acts  zix.  12  v.]  were  much 
of  the  same  sort  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  enumerated  in  the  book  are  not 
snake-charmers  by  profession.  They  are  able  to  control  serpents 
by  the  power  of  their  will.  In  *'  Yoga-tatwa  Upanishad'^  this  is 
called  Biichdri  Siddhi,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  control  animals  by  the 
virtue  of  the  developed  will-power.  After  the  Yogi  attains  a 
certain  stage,  when  he  is  able  to  restrain  his  breath  for  a  certain 
space  of  time,  this  faculty  comes  to  him.  It  is  said  that  ono 
Kum&ra  Guru  Tambiran,  the  founder  of  the  Adhinom  (monastery) 
of  Thiruppanandal,  in  the  Tanjore  District,  had  these  powers.  He 
was  able  to  control  all  animals,  and  on  account  of  these  powers, 
thinking  him  to  be  a  great  person  (Mahatma)^  many  poured 
''riches  after  riches"  into  his  coffers.  The  Adhinom  Monastery, 
which  was  not  in  a  good  condition  before^  became  opulent  and  is 
now  flourishing. 

The  book  referred  to  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  bazaar; 
bat  people  do  not  think  it  worth  looking  int0|  beoaose  it  is  sfli 
very  cheap.  So  are  the  other  oecult  books  in  Xamil  litoratorej 
which  are  not  cared  for  by  the  people  at  large. 
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At  my  request  Mr.  Narayanawami  has  selected  a  Fipecimen  of 
the  stanzAB  and  it  is  transliterated  here  and  interpreted. 
UthakuUyilai  mannai  edutheiy 
Uthirapunalilai  uudi  serthai, 
Vaithakuya  vanar  pannum  pandam. 
Vara  vottukkum  akaJ^henru  adwpdmbau 

Its  meaning  is — 

"  Having  taken  the  earth  from  out  the  foul  pit, 
Having  made  as  mass  of  it  in  the  water  of  blood, 
The  present  Brahma  made  this  vessel  (viz.,  body). 
Play  thou  serpent  :  it  (vessel)  is  not  even  fit  for  a  sherd." 
As  a  specimen  of  mysticism  a  translation  of  one  verse  is  here 
given  : 

*'  There  are  four  pillars  in  four  streets  ; 
There  is  a  golden  pillar  in  the  middle  street ; 
Around  that  golden  pillar  which  is  shining. 
Flay  thou  serpent,  twining  a  flower  garland.^' 

H.  S.  0, 


VABABA-UPANJSHAD  OF  KBISHNA^TAJUB  VEDA. 

(Translated  by  the  Kumbakonam  T.  S.J 
{ContintLed  from  pa^e  500.) 

m. 

THE  onf)  principle  cannot  at  any  time  become  different  ones.  As 
I  am  the  infiinite  there  is  no  one  else  but  myself.  Whatever  is 
seen  and  whatever  is  heard  is  no  other  than  Brahm.  I  am  that 
Brahm^  which  is  the  eternal,  the  immaculate,  the  free,  the  one,  the 
undivided  bliss,  the  non-dual,  the  Truth,  the  wisdom  and  the  end- 
less. I  am  of  the  nature  of  bliss — I  am  of  undivided  wisdom— 
I  am  beyond  the  Supreme — I  am  the  resplendent  absolute  con- 
sciousness. As  the  clouds  do  not  touch  the  akas,  so  the  miseries 
attendant  on  mundane  existence  do  not  afFect  me.  Know  all  to  be 
happiness  through  the  annihilation  of  sorrowand  all  to  beoFthenalure 
of  Sat  (Be-ness)  through  the  annihilation  of  Asat  (non-Be-ness).  It 
is  only  the  nature  of  Chith  (consciousness)  that  pervades  this  visible 
univerae.  Therefore  my  form  is  undivided.  To  an  exalted  Yogi 
there  is  not  birth  or  death  or  going  (to  other  spheres)  and  returning 
(to  earth).  To  him  there  is  not  (the  ordinary)  consciousness-— 
there  is  not  the  universe  with  its  stain  or  purity ;  but  the  universe 
shines  to  him  as  Absolute  Conscionsness.  Always  be  practising 
silence  that  I  am  (viz.,  you  yourself  are)  Parabrahm,  which  is  Truth, 

(1)  Of  the  two  cauBes  of  the  Umyene,  spirit  is  the  Nimitta  (instmmental)  oaaae* 
while  matter  is  the  Upadana  (material^  oanee.  This  material  cause  is  again  sabdirided 
into  three :  vit .,  Aiamba  (initial),  Parinama  (changed)  and  Vivaitha  (illusory).  The 
1st  material  oanse  can  be  ezemi^ifted  by  cotton  or  wooUen  threads  being  the 
initial  material  cause  of  cloth  or  dresses  which  are  woven  from  oat  of  those  threads 
withoiit  ehanging  the  threads— the  2nd  by  milk  being  the  changed  cause  of  curds 
sinoe  a  change  takes  place  in  the  milk  which  becomes  a  curd — ^the  3rd  by  a  serpent 
being  the  illusory  oause  of  a  lops^  lor  bereia  throng  illosion  ire  miststLe  the  rop9 
Xor  a  serpent. 
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Abaolafce  GonscionsnMSi  which  is  undivided  aiid  oon-dnal,  whiok  is 
noc  an  object  of  Cognition  (to  the  senses),  which  is  stainless,  whioh 
is  pare,  which  is  secondless,  and  which  is  beneficent.  It  (Brahm) 
is  not  subject  to  birth  and  deaths  happiness  and  misery.  It  is  not 
subject  to  caste,  law,  family  and  gotra  (clan). 

Devote  yourself  to  me  that  am  the  Chith  (consciousness),  which 
is  the  Yiyartha-Upadhana  (viz.,  illusory  material  cause)  of  the 
universe.  Always  practise  silence  that  I  am  (yiz.j  you  are)  the 
Brahm,  that  is  the  full,  the  secondless,  the  undivided  consciousness, 
which  has  neither  connection  with,  nor  any  differences  oxistiog  in 
the  universe,  and  which  partakes  of  the  essence  of  the  nou-duul,  the 
Supreme,  Sat  (Be-neis)and  Chith  (consciousness).  That  which  always 
is  and  that  which  preserves  the  same  nature  during  the  three  periods 
(past,  present  and  future),  since  it  is  unaffected  by  anyihiog  is  my 
form  of  Sath  which  always  is.  Even  that  state  of  happiness  which 
is  eternal  without  Upadhis  ( yehicles),  and  which  is  superior  to  all  the 
happiness  derivable  from  Sushnpti  (dreamless  sleeping  state)  is  of 
my  bliss  only.  As  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  immense  darkness  is 
soon  destroyed,  so  the  cause  of  the  manifold  re-births  {i,  e.,  darkness 
or  ignorance)  is  destroyed  by  Hari  (Vishnu),  viz.,  the  lustre  of  the 
sun  and  not  by  any  others.  Through  the  contemplation  and  worship 
of  my  (Hari'8)  feet,  every  person  is  delivered  from  his  ignorance. 
The  means  of  destroying  death  and  birth  is  no  other  than  through 
the  contemplation  of  my  feet.  As  a  lover  of  wealth  flatters  a 
wealthy  man,  so  if  with  a  true  heart  a  person  praises  the  Lord  of 
the  universe,  who  will  not  be  delivered  from  bondage  ? 

As  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  the  world  begins  to  perform  its 
actions,  so  in  my  presence  all  the  worlds  are  animated  to  action.  As 
to  the  mother-o'-pearl,  the  illusory  conception  of  silver  is  falsely 
attributed,  so  to  me  is  falsely  attributed  through  Muya  (delusiou) 
this  universe,  which  is  composed  of  Mahat  (cosmic  ideation)  and 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  Maya  (the  undifferential  matter)  I  am 
not  with  those  differences  that  are  (observable)  in  the  body  of 
Chandalas  (low-caste  men),  the  body  of  cows,  &c.,  the  fixed  ones,  the 
bodies  of  Brahmins  and  others.  As  to  a  person,  even  after  being 
relieved  from  the  giddiness  (or  insanity)  producing  the  miscon- 
ception of  the  several  directions,  the  same  misconception  of  the 
directions  continues  (for  some  time),  just  so  is  to  me  shining  the 
universe  being  destroyed  by  Vignana  (divine  wisdom).  But  really 
the  universe  is  not.  I  am  neither  body  nor  Indreas  (organs  of  sense 
and  action) — nor  Pranas  (ten  vital  airs) — nor  Manas^  (mind,  produ- 
cing uncertainty) — nor  Buddha  (mind,  producing  certain  knolwedge) 
-— nor  Ahaukara  (I-am-ness,  or  producing  the  Conception  T) — nor 
(Chitha,  mind,  producing  flitting  thought) — nor  Maya  (the  original 

(1 )  Manas,  Bnddhi,  Ahaakara  and  Ohithaare  the  terms  which  are  looeely  tnaa- 
Iftted  into  mind.  These  four  are  the  different  aspects  of  oonsoionsness,  having  certain 
fnnotionsand  certain  centres  in  the  body,  which  centres  when  orercome  bf  a  Togi 
free  him  from  the  obstacles  incidental  to  the  foor  fanotionSi  Their  fnnotiona  are 
respeotirely  nnoertainty,  intuition,  egoism  and  flactnation  of  thooght  through  the 
laws  of  association.  Tbeir  centres  are  respectively  between  the  two  eyebrows,  throat, 
heart  and  navel.  As  degrees  of  progress  are  attained  in  the  spiritual  path,  the  manas, 
which  is  generally  in  all  men  between  the  two  eyebrows,  descends  lower  down  to  the 
places  above  named  and  makes  its  permanent  habitation  there  performing  tha 
liigher  and  higher  functions. 
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mattery  pro'iucidgall  delusion) — nor  the^nni verse  ioclttding  Akasand 
others.  Nfither  am  I  the  actor — the  eujoyer— nor  be  who  causes 
theeDJoyment.  I  am  Brahm  that  is  absolute  conscioujsiueaSy  be*ii«B9 
and  blii^s— who  is  Janardhana  (Vis^hoH).  As  through  the  flaotuatiou 
of  water  the  saa  (reflected  tbereiu)  is  moved,  so  Atma  obtaius  this 
lannd-tne  existence  tbroagh  ils  connection  with  Ahankara.  This 
mundane  existence  has  as  its  root  Ckitta.  This  (Ghitta)  shoold  be 
rooted  away  by  dint  of  repeated  effort.  How  is  it  you  so  £ondIy 
exult  in  the  greatness  of  Chit ta  ?  Really  surprising  I  Where  are  . 
all  the  wealth  of  all  the  kings  ?  Where  are  the  Brahmas  ?  Where 
are  nM  the  worlds  ?  All  the  old  ones  are  gone.  Many  fred^  evo^* 
lotions  hav<9  occurred.  Many  crores  of  Brahmas  have  passed 
away.  Many  a  king  has  flitted  away  like  a  particle  of  dust.  Even 
t*)  a  wii^e  man  the  love  of  body  may  arise  through  Asnra  (demoni* 
add)  nature.  If  Astra  (nature)  shoold  arise  in  a  wise  man,  his 
knowledge  of  truth  becomes  fruitless.  Should  the  desires  geoerated 
in  us  be  burnt  by  the  fire  of  discrriminative  (divine)  wisdom,  how  can 
they  germinate  a^in  ?  Just  as  a  very  intelligent  person  delights  in 
the  finding  out  the  shortcomings  of  another,  so  if  one  finds  oojb 
his  own  faults  (and  corrects  them)*  who  will  not  be  relieved  from 
bondage  ?  Oh  !  Lord  of  Munis  (Higher  personages)  !  Only. ho  wbo 
has  n°t  Atmagyaua  (wisdom  of  Afema  or  self),  and  who  is  not  an. 
emancipated  person,  long  after  Siddhis  (psychic  powers) .  He  attains , 
such  Siddhis  through  compound  medicine*  (or  wealtti),  Mautras  (or 
mystical  expressions— Jncantations),  religious  works,  time  and  skUL 
In  the  eyes  of  an  Atmagyani  (knower  of  Atma)  these  Siddhis  are  of 
no  importance.  One  who  has  become  an  Atmagyani,  one  who  has, 
concentrated  his  sight  solely  on  Atma,  and  one  who  is  pleased 
with  Atma  (higher  self)  through  (bis)  Atma  (or  lower  self)  never 
follow  the  dicUtes  of  Avidya  (Ne-science).  Whatever  exists  in 
tbia  world  Atmagyanis  know  to  be  of  the  nature  of  Avidya.  How 
then  will  an  Atrnagvani  who  has  relinquished  Avidya  be  immer.^- 
ed  in  (or  affectrd  by)  it;  Thotts^h  compound  medicine.  Mantras, 
religious  workp,  time  and  skill  (or  mystical  expressions)  lead  iio  the 
Jevelopment  of  Siddhio,  yet  they,wiU  not  conduce  to  the  attaining 
of  the  seat  of  Paramatma  (higher  self).  How  then  can  one  wbo  is 
an  Atmagyani  and  who  has  annihilated  his  Manas  (uncertain 
mmd)  be  said  to  long  after  Siddhis,  while  all  the  actions  of  his . 
desires  are  controlled  ? 

On  another  occasion  Nidhaka  anked  Lord  Ribhu  to  enlighben.hiffl 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  Jivan-mukti.  To  which  Ribhu  replied  m 
th^  affirmative,  and  said  the  following  :  #       i  .   j 

In  the  seven  stages  (of  d*-velopment  of  wisdom)  there  arelourktnds 
of  Jivan-maktas*  (those  that  attain  Jivan-mukti).  Of  these  the 
first  stage*  is  Subecha  (longing  for  truth);  the  second wYicharana 
(enquiry) ;  the  third  is  Thangmanasi  (diminntiou  of  the  Stnfctiona 
(l^  The  mystic  Hindu .TamU  books  t^m  with  worka  on  medicine  through  which 
'l^jfrfi^k^ra^T^Sf  JWanmulcta.««tho,ethat  attain  e«an«ipa.  ; 
(3J.    This  and  other  words  are  explained  in  f nU  later  on  in  the  text. 
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of  Chitta) ;  the  fourth  is  Satwapaththi  (the  atbrinment  of  Satwa) ;  the 
fifth  is  Asamsakti  (non-attachment) ;  the  sixth  is  Patbarthabhavana 
(the  attitude  towards  objects);  and  the  seventh  is  Thureeya  (the 
final  stage).  This  stage  (collectively  which  is  of  the  form  of  Pranava 
Om)  is  of  th^  form  of  (or  is  divided  into)  Akara  (A),  Ukara  (U), 
Makara  (M)^  and  Ardhamatra.  Akara  and  others  are  of  four  kinds 
on  accouutof  the  difference  of  Sthula  (gross) ,  Sakshma  (subtle)^  Bija 
(seed  or  causal)^  and  Sakshi  (witness).  The  Avasthas  (states)  are 
of  the  body  four — waking,  dreaming^  dreamless  sleeping  and  Turya 
(the  fourth).  He  who  is  in  (or  the  entity  that  identifies  itself  with) 
the  waking  state  in  the  gross  Amsa  (essence  or  part)  of  Akara  is 
named  Viswan  ;  in  the  subtle  essence  he  is  termed  Taijasan  >  in 
thid  Bija  essence  he  is  termed  Pragfuyan ;  and  in  the  Sakshi  essence 
he  is  termed  Turyan  (a  person  in  the  fourth  state). 

He  who  is  iu  the  dreaming  state  (or  the  entity  which  identified 
itself  with  the  dreaming  state)  in  the  gross  essence  of  Ukara  is  Yis- 
wan'j  in  the  subtle  essence  he  is  termed  Taijasan ;  in  the  Bija 
essence  he  is  termed  Ptagnyan;  and  in  the  Sakshi  essence  he  is 
termed  Tureeyan. 

He  who  is  in  the  Sushnpti  state  in  the  gross  essence  of  Makara  is 
Viswan ;  iu  the  subtle  essence  he  is  termed  Taijasan  ;  in  the  Bija 
essence  he  is  termed  Pragnyan ;  and  in  the  Sakshi  essence  he  is  term- 
ed Tureeyan. 

He  who  is  in  the  Tureeya  state  in  the  gross  essence  of  Ardhamatia 
is  termed  Turiya-Viswan ;  in  the  subtle  esesnce  he  is  termed  Tai* 
jasan;  in  the  Bija  essence  he  is  termed  Pragnyan;  and  in  the 
Sakshi  essence  he  is  termed  Tureeya-Tureeynn. 

The'  Tureeya  essence  of  Akara  embraces  the  firsts  2nd  and  3rd 
stages  (of  the  seven).  The  Tureeya  esseace  of  Uk&ra  embraces  the 
fourth  stage.  The  Tureeya  essenoeof  Makara  embraces  the  fifth  stage. 
The  Tureeya  essence  of  Ardhamatras  is  the  6th  stage.  Beyond  this 
is  the  7  th  stage. 

One  who  passes  through  (or  is  in  the  first)  3  stages  is  called 
Mumukshu ;  one  who  passes  through  the  4th  stage  is  called  a  Brah- 
mavith ;  one  who  passes  through  the  5th  stage  is^called  a  Brahma- 
vith vatan ;  one  who  passes  though  the  6th  stage  is  called  a  Brahma- 
vithvareyan  ;  and  one  wh  opasses  through  the  7th  stage  is  called 
a  Brahmavithvarishtan.  With  reference  to  this  there  are  Siokas 
(Stanzas  in  Yedas).    They  are ; 

''  Subecha  is  said  to  be  the  first  stage  of  wisdom ;  V icharanai 
the  2nd  ;  Thanuman&si  the  third,  Satwapaththi  the  foQrth»  Then 
comes  Asamsakti  as  the  bth,  Patharthabhavana  as  the  6th  and 
Tureeya  as  the  seventh.^' 

The  desire  that  arises  in  one  through  sheer  indifference  that  he 
will  be  seen  by  Sbastras  and  wise  men  {viz.,  that  he  will  read  the 

(1).    The  following  table  will  give  some  idea : 
In  Sthula  (grow)         Akara,  waking     Ukara, sleeping:    Hakarm,  List, 

naiverao  or  body :    entity  (Jagrata)  is:         entity:         Sushnpti:  .    TnTeeya^ 

Viswan  Viswan  Viswan    Toreeya  Viswan* 

8n1cshaina  (subtle)  Taijasan  Taijasan  Taijasan      Taijsaati. 

Bija(oaiu»l)  Pragnyail  Pragnyan       Pragnyan    Prtgytn. 

Sakshi  (witnsss)  Turyan  Tureeyan         Tureeyan    Tureeyan. 

The  last  four  are  the  Jivan-muktas  aboTe  referred  to  who  attain  the  sereral  stagss 
off  wisdom  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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ShaafcrM  and  asaociata  with  wise  men  thus  clearing  off  his  igno* 
ranee}  after  saying  to  himself  ^*  shall  I  be  always  ignorant*'  (aft^ir. 
knowing  that  he  is  ignorant)  is  termed  by  the  wise  as  Sabecha.  The 
moying  in  the  oompany  of  wise  men  and  Shastras  and  the  fgllowinfir 
of  the  right  path  preceding  the  practice  of  indifference  is  termed 
VicJiaranau  That  stage  wherein  the  hankering  after  sensual  objects 
ia   diminished  throufKh  the  first  and  second  stages  is  said  to  be 
Thanufnan€ui.    That  stage  wherein  having  become  indifferent  to 
all  senanal  objects  through  the  exercise  in  the  (above)  3  stages^  the 
purified  Chitta  r<*Rts  on  Atma  which  is  of  the  nature  of  Sat  (Beness) 
la  called  Satwapaththi — ^The  light  (or  splendour)  of  Satwaguna  that 
ia  firmly  rooted  (in  one)  without  any  desire  for  the  fruits  of  actions 
through  the  practice  in  the  (above)  4  stages  is  termed  Asamsaktu 
Tbatatage  wherein  through  the  practice  in  the  (above)  5  stages  one 
lua^ing  found  delight  in  Atma  (higher-self),  has  no  conception  of  the 
interuals  or  eternals  (though  before  him)  and  engages  in  actions 
only  when  impelled  to  do  so  by  others  is  termed  Patharthabhavaoai 
the  sixth  stage.    That  stage  wherein  after  exceedingly  long  prac- 
tice in  the  (above)  6  stages  one  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  Atma  without  the  changes  (existing  in  the  universe)  is 
the  seventh  stage  called  Toreeya.  The  thre  estages  beginning  with 
Sabecha  are  said  to  be  attended  with  differences  and  similarities, 
(Because)  the  universe  one  sees  in  the  waking  state  he  knowif  (what 
it  is)  really  through  his  Buddhi  (mind  producing  certain  knowledge), 
Whenthe  Buddhiis  firmly  fixed  in  the  non-dual  one  and  the  concep- 
tion of  duality  is  lost^  then  he  sees  this  universe  as  a  dream  through 
his  connection  with  the  4ith  stage.     As  the  autumnal  clouds  being 
dispersed  vanish,  so  this  universe  perishes.     Oh !  Nidhaka  I  Assure 
yourself  of  the  fact  that  such  a  peri^on  has  only  Satwa  remaining. 
Then  having  attained  to  the  bth  stage  called  Sushuptipada  (dream-* 
le&3  sfeeping  seat)  he  remains  simply  in  the  non-dual  state  being 
freed  from  the  various  special  essences.  Having  always  intro-vision 
though  participating  in  external  actions^  those  that  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  this  (6th  stage)  are  seen  like  one  sleeping  when 
fatigued  {piz.,  being  freed  from  all   affinities). — (Lastly)   the  7th 
stage  which  is  ancient  (or  the  original  one)  and  which  is  aUo 
called  Gndasupthi  is  gradually  attained. — ^Then  one  remains  in  that 
aeoondless  state  without  fear  and  with  his  consciousness  almost  anni- 
hilated where  there  is  neither  Sat  nor  Asat^  Ahankara  (I-am-ness) 
nor  Non-ahankara.    Like  an  empty  pot  in  the  Akas  there  is  void 
both  within  him  and  without  like  a  full  vessel  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  he  is  fall  both  within  and  without.     Do  not  become  either 
the  knower  or  the  known.— May  you  become  that  reality  which 
remains  after  all  changes  (or  existences)  are  given  up.     Having 
discarded  (all  distinctions  of)  the  seer^  the  sight  and  the  visual 
with  their  affinities,  meditate  solely  upon  Atma  which  shines  as 
the  most  important  of  all. 

He  is  said  to  be  Jivan  mnkta  (emancipated  person)  who  though 
iparticipating  in  the  material  concerns  of  the  worlds  does  not  see  the 
nniverse  (to  exist)  like  the  invisible  Akas.  He  is  said  to  be  a^ 
Jivanmukta,  the  light  of  whose  mind  never  sets  or  rises  in  misery 
or  happiness,  and  who  does  noi  seek  to  change  what  happens  ;tq 
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liim  {viz,,  either  to  clitninish  his  itoisory  or  ificn»«©  his  happineM). 
He  is  said  to  be  a  JiTanmukta  who  in  his  Sushopti  (dreamleea 
Uatnbering  state)  is  awake,  who  tieyer  knows  th<»  waking  stau*, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  free  from  the  affiuiiies  (of  objects  of  neftse)* 
He  IS  PBdd  to  be  a  Jivunninkta    whose  heitrt  is  pure  like  Akas 
though  acting  in  consonaBce  to  desires,  hatred  and  iear.    He  is 
said  to  be  a  Jivanmakta  who  has  uot  the  conception  of  his  beini( 
the  actor  whether  he  perforins  actions  or  not^  and  whose  Baddbi 
is   not  attached  to  material  objects.     He  is  said  to  be  a  Jirau- 
mtikta  of  whom  people  are  liot  afraid,  who  is  not  afraid  of  pe^iple 
and  who  has  given  np  joy,  anger  and  fear.     He  is  said  to  bd  a 
Jiranmakta^  who  though  participating  in  all  wordlj  coucernsj  is 
indifferent  to  them  as  he  wonld  be  to  tbosn  of  others,  and  who  is 
Without  any  imperfection.    Oh  Muni  I  he  is  called  a  Jivanmakta 
Who^  baring  eradicated  all  desires  of  his  Chitta  is  fullj  satisfied  with 
m6  who  Hm  the  Atmaof  all.     He  is  said  to  be  a  Jivanmnkta  who 
takes  his  rest  with  an  unshaken  mind  in  that  all-pnre  abode  whteh 
Js  absolute   consciousness  free  from  all  the  modifications  vt  Chitta. 
Ho  is  said  to  be  a  Ji?anmukta  in  whose  Chitta  do  not  dawn  (the 
distinctions  of)  the  universe^  1,  he,  thou  and  others  that  arc^  irisibU 
and  unreal.    Through  the  paths  chalked  out  bj  the  Gnra  and  Shas- 
tras  enter  soon  Sat— the  Brahm  that  is  fixed^  great,  full  and  without 
object — and  be  firmly  seated  there.  Siva  alone  is  GurQ-— 'Siva  alone 
is  Yedas — Siva  alone  is  Lord-^SiYa  h\on*i  is  I,  Bira  alone  is  all. 
There  is  none  other  than  Siva.    The  undaunted  Brahmin  haviag: 
known  Him  (Siifa)  should  attain  wisdom.     One  need  not  repeat 
many  Sabdhas  (lit.  "  sounds/^  hence  Mantras),  as  it  (such  repetioioa) 
brings  on  only  pain  to  the  mouth. 

■  (The  Rishi)  Suka^  is  a  mukta  (an  emancipated  person).  (The 
Hishi)  Yamadeya  is  a  mukta.  Thera  are  no  others  who  have  attain- 
ed emancipation  than  through  these  (viz  ,  the  two  paths  of  thofte  two 
Bishis).  Those  brave  men  who  follow  the  path  of  Snka  in  this 
world  become  muktas  (emancipated  ones)  immediately  after  (the 
body  wears  away) ;  while  those  who  always  follow  the  path  of 
Yamadeva  in  this  world  are  subject  again  and  again  to  rebirths 
iMxd  attain  emancipation  by  degrees  through  the  yoga  pat(t8, 
Sankhya  (wisdom)  and  Karmas  having  the  predominance  of  Satwa 
(gunR).  Thus  there  are  two  paths  laid  down  by  the  Divine  one.  The 
Suka  path^  is  called  the  bird^s  path,  while  the  Yamadeva  path  is 
called  the  ant's  path.  Those  persons  that  have  cognised  the  tma 
nat^ure  of  their  Atma  through  the  mandatory  and  prohibitory  (mlea 
of  the  Vedas),  the  enquiry  into  (the  true  meaning  of)  Mahiiyakyatns 
(the  sacred  sentences  of  Yedas),  the  Samadhi  of  Sankhya*Yoga  or 
As^mpragnyata  Samadhi,*  and  that  have  thereby  purified  themselves 
attain  salvation  through  the  Suka  path.  Having  through  Hata* 
Yo(^^a«  practice,  viz.,  the  pain  caused  by  Yama,  postures,  &o.,  become 

(1).  Sukha  ia  a  Rishi,  the  son  of  Vjasa  (the  aathor  of  Mahabarata]  and  the  oarra- 
tor  of  Bngavnta  Parana.    Yamadeva  is  also  a  Bishi. 

(2 ) .  Bird 's  path— like  birds  which  fLj  at  CMoe  to  the  plaee  they  is  tend  t0  go  >  Ant's 
|»atl> — like  huU  which  more  slowly. 

(3).  It  is  that  of  intesse  self -absorption  when  one  loses  his  conBcionsncss  of 
indiridtiaHty. 

(4),    liuta  Yoga--a8  that  stated  in  ^tanjali's  Yoga  Philosophy. 
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liable  to  the  often  recurring  obsttacles  caused  by  Ahima^  and  otLer 
(siddfaifi),  aiid  havipg  not  ubtaiued  good  results  one  is  born  again  in 
a  s^ood  iamily  and  practices  Yoga  tbroagb  bis  previous  karmic) 
itffiuities.  Ttien  bavtug  practised  Yog?i  during  inanj  lifes  be^ 
IbroQgb  snch  practice,  attains  salvtition  (viz,),  thtj  ^npremn  seat  of 
Vi"«huu  going  through  the  Vaotadeva  path.  Thus  then  there  are 
two  paths  that  lead  to  the  attainment  of  Bmhni  and  that  are  bene- 
lieent.  The  one  lead  to  instantaneous  salvation^  and  the  other  to 
gradual  salvation. 

To  one  that  sees  (all)  as  Brahm  where  is  illusion  ?  Where  is  sorrow  f 
Wbot-vef  romes  under  the  eyes  of  those  whose  Buddhi  baying  found 
its  goal  of  self-^oognitton  is  solely  occupied  with  the  truth  (of  Brahn])^ 
is  in»leased  from  all  beinons  sins.— All  beings  inhabit ing  heaven 
and  earth  that  fall  otider  the  eyo-i^ight  of  Bnthimiviths  are  at  once 
emancipated  from  the  sine  committed  dnring  many  crores  of  births. 

{To  he  continued,) 

(1 ).  Ammai  ke^t— These  aro  the  psychioai  powers  afctaiaed  by  in»ii  in  L*e  upward 
prugresg. 


CHEinOSOPET, 


MOST  persons  usually  langb  at,  or  condemn,  Cheirosophy 
(better  known  perhaps  as  Palmistry) ;  nevertheless  it  is  a 
science  of  great  antiquity,  and  men  of  profound  learning  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  made  a  study  of  it. 

Its  origin  seems  lost  in  obscnrity ;  possibly  it  may  have  taken 
its  rise  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbala  and  other  earliest 
ktM>wn  writings,  or  more  probably  it  was  about  ooeval  with  astro- 
logy.* The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  numerous  allusions  to 
palmistry,*  as  well  as  physiognomy.  Nearly  all  Eastern  nations 
were  acquainted  with  it,  apparently  thousands  of  years  ago.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Pythagoras  and  travellers  who  got  their  knowledge  from  the 
Magi.  The  Romans  were  well  versed  in  it.  Artemidorus  wrote 
thereon  in  the  second  centnry.  There  seems  "but  little  record  of 
its  writings  or  doings  for  some  centnries  after.  Uartlteb  published 
a  w^rk  in  i448 ;  Cocles-in  1504  ;t  followed  by  many  others  in  most 
of  the  European  languages.  Later  on,  Balzac,  D'Arpentigny,  and, 
above  M,  Detimrrolles,  ba've  aided  ia  bringing  Cheirosophy  to  an 
almost  perfected  «eience. 

The  Magi  believed  that  the  .pkmets,  sev^n  in  number  then, 
exercised  mfiuenoes  tyver  each  individual  aii  the  time  o{  birth  and 
altorwavds,  thereby eommunicatiiig  the  ^'astral  fluid''  and  making 
tiie  lifters  and  marks  in  the  hsuds,  so  that,  as  eadi  of  tbe  planets 
was  in  tha  ascendant  once  daring  the  twenty *f  our  boars,  tbe  bands 

•see  BiWe  Teith  tt  end  olf  •*  Palmistry  fenilta  Practical  Uses;"  &c.i  by  Louise 
Cotton.     London  ;  1890. 

,  t  CooIqs  ia-  sftid  to  hsre  been  ihe  rietim  of  'the  murder  wbich  he  pzedicted  in 
smother  person'^  hand.  Ue  told  a  man  that  he  woald  commit  "a  detestable 
murder ;"— the  same  day  he  was  struck  uu  the  heu>d  >vith  an  axe  by  this  man,  and 
mskillecU 
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of  a  person  born  under  the  junction  of  two  or  more  planets  would 
partake  of  the  signs  and  charaasteristics  attributed  to  each,  but 
whichever  was  dominant  at  the  time  of  birth  would  be  the  one  to 
exercise  the  most  influence. 

Thus  we  find  that  astrology  and  the  mysteries  of  the  huniM  body 
were  always  closely  connected^  and  the  earlier  races  of  thii  earth 
firmly  believed  also  that  the  fate  of  every  person  in  eziataQce  not 
only  depended  on  the  planetary  system  at  the  time  ol  birth,  but 
that  the  same  is  likewise  stamped  and  marked  out  in  the  f fkce  and 
hands.  Modem  experience  still  further  proves  that  the  |ace  and 
hands  rarely,  if  ever,  contradict  each  other  in  the  delip^ation  of 
their,  signs  and  meanings.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  faotj  and  onf 
worthy  of  greater  notice,  that  infants,  on  their  first  approach  into 
the  world,  open  their  right  hand ;  while  at  death  peraoDf  plose  tlm 
bands,  nearly  always  over  the  thumbs. 

In  all  ages  the  symbols  connected  with  the  hands  aro  numerg^^ 
and  interesting.  In  prayer  the  hands  are  folded  or  raised  :-^0 
hands  of  kings  and  rulers  have  been,  kissed  in  token  of  submis- 
sion : — it  has  been  the  custom  to  raise  a  hand  when  taking  an 
oath : — legal  documents  are  signed  with  the  formula  ''  as  witjuaift 
my  hand :" — &c. 

The  physical  relations  between  the  hands  and  the  hni^  are 
well  described  in  a  Bridgewater  Treatiae,hy  Sir  Charles  Beilt 
London^  1832,  and  many  other  medical  aathorities.  It  in  well 
known  that  there  are  more  nerves  in  the  hand  than  fa  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  in  the  palm  they  are  morf  9iame« 
rous  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  hand.  The  palms  also  qpotftin  a 
greater  number  of  corpuscles,  which  are  arranged  in  reyvUr  rows 
and  are  considered  to  be  a  cause  of  the  lines  in  the  hangi* 

Cheirosophy  is,  therefore,  the  science  of  knowing  tih^  natonl 
inclinations  and  passions  of  the  human  race  by  the  ho^nd^  atoi«. 
Nature  has,  in  some  wonderful  and  mysterious  mannefi  ei^^frared 
on  the  hands  certain  lines  and  marks,  by  the  carefrU  stody  of 
which  many  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  life  might  b^  avoided. 
We  say  mighty  because  we  have  much  in  our  own  power.  For 
instance,  a  hand  may  indicate  that  the  owner  possessea  the  snost 
depraved  and  vicious  instincts ;  but  knowing  such  to  be  the  ease, 
if  will  and  reason  be  strong,  he  can  turn  his  bad  propensities  into 
a  healthier  phannel  and  overcome  hia  natural  inclinotioiis  to  a 
great  extent. 

A  scienoe  whieh  has  been  firmly  belierved  in  and  praothed  by 
nten  of  great  learning  onght  not  to  be  lightly  treated  or  ridimlkd 
by  those  who  have  never  inquired  into  it  nor  made  it  a  subject  of 
study.  No  doubt  vagrants  and  gipsies  have  brought  pidttistry 
into  disrepute  by  pretended  knowledge,  wfaidi  is  often  mere 
guess  work  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  ebtaiauig  mone^  end 
yalnables  from  servant^girla  and  others,  bat  it  is  not  fair  to 
condemn  a  scienoe  boicause  rognea  have  made  it  a  handle  &r 
extortion.  , 

.  As  a  scientific  or  olassical  name  for  PalmistFy,  probably  the  best 
ifl  Cheiroaophy,  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"  hand"  and  ^*  wisdom/'    The  science  may  be  conveniently  dividf 
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^d  into  two  branches,  viz.,  1,  Cheiro-gnftmy  (meaning  "  hand^ 
and  *'  Index^'  or  "  one  who  knows")  and  2,  Cheiro-mancj  (from 
*'  hand''  and  "  divination"  or  "  f oretelKng") ;  althongh,  in  practice, 
snck  brahches  cannot  be  separated  in  examining  binds  for  a  fall 
delineatlbtt.  For  convenience  of  description,  however,  Oheirognomy 
denotes  ilKaracier  chiefly  ;-^this  is  known  by  the  shape,  size,  color, 
and  texttkre  of  hands,  the  formation  of  finger  joints  and  tips,  the 
size  and  tint  of  the  nails,  and  even  by  the  hair  on  hands.  The 
liinmb  aldbe  reveals  the  principal  motor  forces  of  lifoi  viz.,  WilU 
power,  Rdkson,  and  the  rassions.  Cheiromancy  discerns  the  EvmU 
afDifey  thb  circailistances  and  conditions  of  persons  in  past,  present 
and  fatnte  ttine ;  and  is  guided  to  its  conclnsions  by  the  formation 
of  the  palmi,  lines  and  marks  therein,  and  the  "  monnts"  snrronnd* 
mg  the  palittA,  the  names  of  the  latter  (maintained  from  the  ear- 
liest history  of  the  science)  denoting  their  affinity  with,  and  the 
^nalities  derited  from,  the  astral  influences  of  the  chief  planets. 

Thus  we  fitkd  that  natural  causes  link  together  the  physical  and 
the  psychic  chlmcteristics  of  the  human  organism  generally,  and 
tend  to  show  that  the  theory  on  which  Palmistry  rests  is  simpler 
and  more  scientific  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Modem  science 
teaches  that  physical  man  and  Nature  are  one  in  substance;  the 
solid^  liquid,  and  gaseous  elements  in  both  are  identical.  Eastern 
science  agrees  in  this  but  goes  deeper; — it  says  that  besides  the 
physioal  part  of  man  there  is  an  antral  part.  This  is  composed  of 
a  finer  kind  of  matter,  and  is  directly  related  to  the  soul»  of 
the  stars  and  the  9dul  of  our  earth.  Their  changes  affect  its 
growth  and  developrtient,  and  these  changes  react  upon  the  human 
body,  altering  its  pfoportions,  condition  and  appearance,  espe* 
cially  affecting  the  fac^  and  the  h^ids.  It  is  possible  to  note  and 
register  such  results  and  signs  from  time  to  time,  thereby  forming 
in  coarse  of  many  eenturtes,  fixed  rules  for  judging  human  cha- 
racter and  life  events,  which  have  culminated  in  the  seience  of 
CSieriosophy. 

After  close  study  and  much  personal  experience  for  about  twelve 
years,  the  writer  can  truthfully  state  that  the  practical  usefulness 
of  this  science  is  not  nearly  sufficiently  made  available  by  human 
beings  throughout  the  world ;  and  more  especially  it  is  greatly 
ignored  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

*  A  complete  and  conscientious  analysis  can  be  made  and  the 
following  indications  relied  upoA,  viz.. 

The  nature  as  well  as  tbe  a^^  or  time,  of  nearly  every  occur* 
feac^  affecting  life,  death,  diseattes,  accidents,  friends,  relations; 
lov0»  marriage,  progeny  {number  ^okd sexes),  charaotar,  capabiUtiee^ 
eliaagesy  position,  wealth,  losses,  travelling,  &c, 
.  The  temperaments  and  aptititdes d  children^ -as  a  gnide  for 
iinitable  sti^ios.  and  careers^- ^ 

Pterson  contemplating  marriage  cto  ascertain  ittcliTtduaE{ies,lif^ 
iDiOfdetitB,  &c.,  by  which  the  probabilities  of  affinity,  heaFth,  and 
happiness  may  be  enhanced,  or  ill-fated  alliances  be  avoided.      *  * 

M\  human  characteristics  and  aU  the  evetits  of  a  perstm's  life 
are  eMifirmed  many  times  over  in  the  hands  alone  : — character  and 
temperament   and    health   are^  again   confirmed    by   Physiology, 
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Physiognomy,  Phrenology,  Graphology  &e.,  and  ih» whole  of  these, 
with  other  sciences,  are  traceable  to  the  apparent  primary  ruler, 
Afflnplogy,  which,  in  its  purUfj,  would  thua  be  proved  to  be  the 
grandest,  highest^  and  most  Divine  science. 

LouisK  Cotton. 


PEUSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  SGOTTISBSECOND'SIGBT. 

IT  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  deveIopm«»at  of  p»ycbio 
powers  vartea  considerably  in  differenr.  eoontriea  and  among 
different  races,  and  any  earefnlly  noted  and  recorded  observatiooa 
as  to  developments  pecniiar  to  a  particular  country  will  probably 
be  both  interesting  and  n^eful  for  compariaoa  and  illustratiou. 
The  phenomena  of  second^sight,  familiar  as  it  is  among  the  Scottish 
hills,  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  not  to  be  found  ia  any  othei* 
con-atry  in  the  world  in  precisely  the  same  form;  and  therefore, 
having  bad  some  opportunities  of  personally  witnessing  and  noting 
the  circumstances  of  its  n^anifestation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a 
short  acconnt  thereof  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  TheottaphUt. 
Seoond-sigfat  is  a  species  of  prevoyauce,  or  clairvoyancCj  the 
object  of  which  is  nearly  oniversally  misfortnne :  ocosKionally  I 
havn  met  with  second-sighted  knowledge  of  a  birth  or  a  marriage^ 
bnt  this  is  admittedly  very  rare,  as  at^o  is  any  knowledge  of  nation- 
al or  political  events,    I  once  read  Campbell's  poem   '*  Lochiers 
Warning^'  to  a  Uighlend  seer  of  uodonbtod  powers>  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  said  it  was  entirely  sgaim^t  his  experience.    It  might 
have  been  that  the  seer  could  foretell  Locbiel's  own  death  in  battle, 
bat  the  result  of  that  battle  would  be  beyond  him  or  indeed  tbe 
nationality  of  the  combatants  except  by  some  inference.     In  fac^ 
that  he  woald  at  roost  get  a  mental  picture  of  his  chieftaiu's  death, 
and  if  the  accompaniments  were  Highlanders  in  kilts,  soldiers  in 
red  coats,  powder-smoke,  blood  and  wounds,  he  would  infer  a 
battle  between  Scotch  and  English,  but  that  would  be  the  limit  of 
his  power;  though  even  here  he  dimly  suggested  a  possibility,  it 
the  seer  were  of  the  royal  Stuart  blood,  that  he  might  see  somewhat 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  chieftain's  house. 

Soch  seem  to  be  in  general  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  High- 
land seer,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  divergence  ia  the  mode  of 
presentment,  the  prophetio  visions  coming  nsnally  by  welUknowu 
and  recognised  symbols,  but  an  actaal  clairvoyant  picture,  when  it 
occnrs,  indicating  an  event  happening  at  the  time  in  some  distant 
places.  This,  however,  is  not  universal,  for  in  some  districts  I  have 
been  told  that  a  picture  seen  the.  first  thing  m  the  morning  wilt 
probably  be  realized  the  same  day,  if  seen  about  midday  within  a. 
week,  if  before  evening  the  same  month,  and  if  during  tbe  night  it 
will  probably  be  years  before  its  fulfilment ;  there  seeni^  however 
to  be.  considerable  y^S^^i^g^^  ^^  this  mode  of  reckoning,  which 
vtuies  in  different  districts.  More  interesting  and  more  pecniiar  to 
the  Scottish  Hisrhlands  are  the  symbolical  prophetic  visions,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  spectral  winding-sheet  seen  around  the  form 
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of  tbe  persoa  about  to  die,  the  time  of  death  being  indicated  by 
the  height  of  the  winding-sheet ;  when  it  is  only  up  to  the  kne«3 
death  will  be  some  years  off,  when  it  covers  the  mouth  it  is  immi' 
nent,  and  when  over  the  eyes  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  There  is  a 
difference  in  this  too,  for  some  seers  can  at  a  distance  see  the 
wraith  of  the  doomed  person  wrapped  in  the  windiog-sheet,  while 
others  oan  only  see  the  spectral  sheet  while  looking  at  the  actual 
physical  iornu  The  former  of  these,  I  am  told,  indicates  higher 
development  of  the  faculty.  This  is  the  kind  of  second-sight  immor- 
talized by  Dante  Gabriel  Uossetti  in  the  "King's  Tragedy .'°  The  latter 
however  is  more  commoo.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  appearance 
ef  »  wet  shroud  indicates  death  by  drowning,  a  gory  shroud  death 
by  wounds,  &c»,  but  it  is  only  the  most  highly  gifted  seers  who 
seem  able  thus  to  discriminate. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  power  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation a  few  years  ago.-  A  young  Scottish  nobleman  succeeded  to  hia 
tide  and  property  in  the  prime  of  life,  aiid  to  all  appearance  in  the 
most  vi.gorous  physical  health.  The  same  year  an  old  shepherd, 
distantly  related,  I  believe,  to  the  nobleman,  as  dependants  in  the 
Highlands  are  often  related  to  their  chief,  told  me  that  the  young 
laird,  as  he  was  called,  was  not  long  for  this  world,  but  his  death 
would  not  be  that  year  nor  the  year  after, — the  winding-sheet  was 
abovo  his  knees.  Still  there  was  no  sign  of  failing  health  in  the 
young  chief,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  a  year  passed  by.  Again  in  the 
autumn  I  met  the  old  shepherd,  and  was  iuclined  to  make  fun  of 
his  predictions,  but  he  assured  me  solemnly  that  death  was  a  year 
nearer,  and  the  winding-sheet  was  now  up  to  his  breast*  Still  there 
was  no  appearance  of  anything  but  the  most  robust  health,  and 
another  year  passed  by.  The  young  chief  had  not  been  much  about 
the  Highlands,  and  as  my  old  friend  the  shepherd  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  1  was  anxious  to  know  whether  this  would 
interfere  with  his  gift  of  prophecy.  He  told  me,  however,  that  only 
a  week  past  he  haii  seen  the  wraith  of  the  young  chief,  and  the 
winding-sheet  was  over  his  mouth,  and  he  added  impressively  ''  it 
cannot  be  far  off  now."  Within  a  month  came  the  news  that  the 
young  man  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  in  a  far  off  city,  and  in  a 
fortnight  he  was  dead  of  a  wholly  unsuspected  complaint,  unknown 
to  his  doctors,  himself,  or  his  nearest  relatives. 

There  are  other  symbolical  prophetic  figures.  Thus  a  cradle  natu- 
rally indicates  a  birth,  and  in  one  village  in  the  West  I  was  told 
that  a  shadowy  cap  over  a  young  girl's  head  indicated  approaching 
marriage.  The  unmarried  woman  in  the  Highlands  wearing,  accord- 
ing to  their  old  customs,  now,  alas  !  but  little  observed,  only  the 
snood  or  ribbon  to  tie  the  hair  until  marriage.  These  symbols, 
however,  are  by  no  means  general,  and  are  looked  upon  with  some 
doubt  by  the  older  and  more  orthodox  of  the  seers.  Wishing  to 
confine  these  notes  entirely  to  personal  experiences,  I  say  nothing 
as  to  the  kindred  subject  of  Banshees,  or  death-presaging  appear- 
^ces  peculiar  to  certain  districts  and  certain  families,  but  not  as  a 
general  rule  requiring  the  gifted  seer  to  perceive  them,  but  bein^ 
visible  or  audible  to  whoever  chances  to  be  at  the  place  at  the  right* 
time  ;  hundreds  of  well  authenticated  instances  of  Banshees  are 
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current  in  tlie  Higlilauds^  bnt  as  I  could  only  give  really  crucial 
instances  at  secondhand,  I  prefer  to  leave  this  branch  of  the  snb- 
ject  to  others. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Awe  lives  an  old  woman  well 
known  in  the  locality,  who  possesses  the  power  of  seeing  pictures 
of  distant  scenes,  and  a  faculty  somewhat  akin  to  a  deyelopment 
of  the  phenomena  sometimes  exhibited  by  so-called  thooght- 
readers,  of  finding  hidden  things.  Two  notable  instances  of  this 
power  occurred  'quite  recently.  On  one  occasion  a  child  strayed 
into  the  hills  and  was  lost ;  after  searching  till  nightfall  the  agoo- 
ized  parents  betook  themselves  to  the  ''wise  woman;"  she, however, 
bade  them  return  next  morning)  deaf  to  all  entreaties  of  friends 
and  relations,  whose  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  the  child's  beiog 
away  all  night  among  the  barren  hills  and  dangerous  precipices  may 
be  imagined.  Next  morning  she  gave  them  careful  directions,  to 
go  by  a  certain  mountain  path  to  a  certain  thorn  tree,  then  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  at  right  angles,  and  proceed  for  a  given  nnmbep 
•of  paces  in  a  straight  line,  then  to  turn  and  walk  directly  towards 
a  mountain  peak,  which  she  named,  for  another  given  number  of 
paces.  They  followed  the  directions  exactly,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  boulder  found  the  child,  asleep  and  unhurt.  On  another 
occai^ion  a  boat  was  upset  on  the  Loch  and  a  fisherman,  its  only 
occupant,  lost.  All  efforts  to  find  the  body  were  fruitless  and  at  last 
an  applicatK)n  was  made  to  the  '^  wise  woman,''  who  as  before 
took  a  night  to  consider  the  matter>  and  in  the  morrow  indicated  the 
point  of  an  ^ininhabited  islet  as  the  spot  where  the  body  lay, 
and  where  sur^^  enough  it  was  found.  What  the  old  woman  did 
during  the  night  of  consideration  is  known  to  none,  but  an  old 
man  who  has  *'  the  gift,"  told  me  that  some  kinds  of  second-sight 
might  bn  induced  by  staring,  posturing,  and  muttering  of  charms; 
his  description  sounding  very  much  like  some  of  the  formulas  of 
the  Hatha  Yoga.  It  is  certain  that  "the  wise  woman*'  is  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  exercise  her  art,  which  she  will  only  do  iu  cases  of 
really  urgent  need,  and  she  seems  utterly  exhausted  afterwards. 

Very  little  of  definite  rule  can  be  formulated  as  to  the  possessors 
of  this  fitculty.  They  are  scattered  pretty  frequently  about  all  the 
^ii^tricts  of  the  Highlands,  and  are  well  known  to  the  native?, 
t^^ough  these  as  a  ruin  are  shy  of  saying  anything  to  strangers  oq 
the  "ubject.  Universally,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  have 
a  large  proportion  of  Celtic  blood — indeed  the  bulk  of  them  are  pare 
Celt««.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  men  or  women  of  low 
extraction  and  little  education,  but  the  power  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  these.  I  have  personally  known  seers  among  the  oldest 
families  in  Scotland,  and  men  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  educa- 
tir^n.  One  singular  circumstance  in  my  own  observation  (though 
I  am  far  from  asserting  that  it  is  universal)  is  that  every  educated 
mati  gifted  with  second-sight  whom  I  have  known  has  been  a 
Eom»'n  Catholic.    This  may  have  been  accidental,  but  so  it  is. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me  to  discover,  as  nearly 
as  it  could  be  described,  how  the  visions  came.  One  old  gentleman, 
a  seer  of  considerable  power,  did  his  best  to  explain  his  sensations 
to  me,  and  they  have  been  corroborated  by  several  others.    The 
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vision^hesBid^  was  qaito  in  voluntary;  ifccame  unbidden  and  unexpfett 
ed :  by  no  process  thafe  he  was  aware  of  could  ho  induce  it^  though 
he  Faid  he  had  heard  of  those  who  could^  like  the  wiso  woman  of 
Loch  Awe.  The  first  sensation  was  a  sudden  rigidity,  something 
like  par&ljsis  of  all  the  limbs;  if  he  resisted  it  and  was  able  to  walk 
on,  the  sensation  vanished  and  no  vision  came;  but  if  it  continued, 
a  peculiar  tightness  in  the  centre  of  the  head  occurred,  which 
seemed  to  ray  outwards  andseize  and  fix  the  eyeballs.  Then  came  an^ 
inteose  strain  and  tension  of  the  eyelids,  which  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  grey  mist  enwrapping  everything;  only  the  most 
prominent  objects  remaining  visible,  and  these  wavering  and  ua^* 
steady.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  were  looking  at  a  person  and  saw 
the  winding-sheet  above  referred  to,  the  sensations  would  be  first  a 
feeling  of  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  then  of  the  eyeballs,  then  the  grey 
mist  which  would  blot  out  everything  except  the  figure  of  tho 
person  looked  at,  and  this  would  become  thin  and  uncertain,  and 
QoreaUlooking,  the  spectral  shroud  gradually  gathering  round  it  *^ 
hat  both  shroud  and  figure  alike  looking  phantasmal ;  then  sud- 
denly the  mist  would  clear,  and  the  figure  without  any  spectral 
shroud  appear  real  and  solid  as  usual.  Occasionally,  however, 
without  any  rigidity  or  grey  mist,  or  any  of  the  usual  proceeding 
circumstances,  a  semi-luminous  spectral  appearance  of  a  shrouU 
forms  around  some  plainly  seen,  living  person. 

Clairvoyant  visions,  according  to  the  account  of  the  same  aeer,. 
grew  in  the  same  way,  the  grey  mist  forming  into  pictures,  much 
like  the  images  thrown  from  a  magic  lantern  on  smoke.^ 

Many  persons  have  the  faculty  of  predicting  death  by  the  appear-- 
ance  of  the  winding-sheet,  but  the  clairvoyant  visions  seem  much 
less  certain.  It  would  seem  that,  though  they  occur  to  many  of  Celtic 
blood,  they  are  not  often  clear,  and  the  deductions  drawn  fcom  them^ 
are  often  erroneous.  Probably,  like  other  forms  of  clairvoyance,, 
only  the  true  seer  is  able,  by  his  own  intuition,  to  read  the  mean* 
ing  of  what  he  sees. 

The  circumstance  which  has  contributed  most  to  the  wrong 
ideas  and  the  mystery  surrounding  this  subject  is  the  extremo 
reluctance  of  those  who  possess  the  gift  to  speak  about  it,,  or  to 
reveal  any  of  their  experiences.  I  have  never  met  with  or  heard  of 
one  single  case  of  a  Highland  seer  making  a  merchandise  of  his 
gift  of  second-sight.  Old  women  will  sell  charms  for  what  they  aro 
worth,  and  often  when,  by  the  prophecy  of  a  seer  a  benefit  has  been 
got  or  a  danger  avoided,  rich  gifts  are  pressed  upon  him ;  but  try 
and  bribe  him  to  look  into  the  future  for  hire^  and  his  lips  are 
absolutely  sealed,  no  matter  how  miserably  poor  he  may  be.  Tho 
curiosity-hunter  faros  no  better.  Often  English  tourists  wandering 
through  the  glens  hear  of  a  second-sijjjhted  peasant  and  try  to  get 
some  sign.  But  for  them  he  is  only  some  stupid  and  very  common- 
place rustic.     And  thus  many,  disappointed  of  the  real  thing,  have 


•  I  haye  watched  seers  during  these  visions.  The  face  pales,  the  lips  grow  blood- 
less, the  eyelids  turned  up  and  out,  away  from  the  eye8>  the  pupils  distended  and 
dull  in  appearance;  slighUy  convergent  and  rather  tursed  upwards^  with  a  glassy 
stare. 
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been  driven  to  invent  wild  stories^  at  whicli  thjose  who  know  aoj- 
thing  of  eecondnsight  smile  q^aietly. 

In  tratfa^  it  is  a  very  gennine  though  rather  limited  developiDent 
of  psychic  power,  distinct^  definite  and  sationaL  And  it  is  a  very 
interesting  question  whether^  as  Tfaeosopby  makes  way  in  Scotland^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  oocnlt  methods  and  training  adtanoes^ 
high  results  may  not  be  attained  by  the  natarally  gifted  second- 
sighted  seer.  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  expect  better  resalts 
from  such  a  man  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe^  than  from  the 
eommercial  Yankee  who  prodnces  mediumistic  phenomena  to  amuse 
and  mystify  a  fashionable  drawing-roon^  at  so  much  an  hour. 

J.  W.  Bbobie  Innes. 


XtemarJcs : — In  a  book  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell/^  is  a  chapter  (VII)  on  Second- 
sight,  which  contains  very  cnrioas  matters.  Among  tiiese  isa  digestof 
the  portion  of  Martin's  "  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land/" which  gives  full  details  of  the  author^^s  observations  in  respect 
to  second-sight  in  those  parts.  In  several  particulars  these  oonnrm 
Hr.  Brodie  Innes's  deductions^  but  not  in  all.  Among  the  seers  of 
the  Hebrides^  clairvoyant  prevision  exists  for  other  events  besides 
death/ such  as  the  arrival  of  friends  or  strangers^  by  land  or  water, 
and  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  they  come ;  marriages ;  the  erection 
of  houses  and  making  of  gardens  in  places  now  empty;  things 
happening  at  the  moment  in  far-distant  localities ;  and  even  such 
homely  events  as  the  future  cooking  of  certain  unusual  kinds  ol 
food  in  a  given  house.  One  case  was  that  of  a  man,  standing  be- 
iiind  a  gambler's  chair,  who  pointed  out  where  to  plaoe  his  pawn  to 
win  a  game  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of ;  and  another,  that  of 
one  Archibald  MacDonald,  of  St.  Uary^s  Parish,  Skye,  who  fore< 
aaw,  four  days  in  advance,  the  visit  of  a  travelling  harper  with  » 
peculiar  long-topped  cap,  and  a  harp  with  four  strings,  and  bedecked 
with  deer-horns — such  as  were  never  seen  in  the  Island  before. 

I  noticed  a  carious  circumstance  related  in  connection  with  the 
second-sight  of  one  John  Morrison,  of  Herries.  He  was  so  annoyed 
by  his  clairvoyance  that,  to  prevent  it,  he  had  sown  into  the  collar 
of  his  coat  the  plant  called  Fuga  Dmnionum,  and  so  long  as  hp,  cat' 
Tied  it  about  him  he  had  no  visums^  Our  hypnotists  of  La  Salpetriere 
might  say  this  was  an  e:3^ample  of  self^hypnotic  saggestiun ;  but 
Dr.  Luys^  of  La  Charite,  after  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
aura  of  Cherry  Laurel,  at  a  distance  provoking  beatific  visions  in 
a  female  patient  in  his  hospital^  would  perhaps  dissent  from  Dr. 
Charcot's  view.  Martin  affirms  unequivocally  that  the  seers  of  the 
Scottish  Hebrides  are,  without  an  exception,  men  and  women  of 
pore  lives  and  transparent  honesty.  As  to  Duncan  Campbell  him- 
self, the  subject  of  the  biography  in  queation,  he  regularly  practis- 
ed in  London,  as  a  clairvoyant  Predictor  of  Events,  for  many  years, 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  friendship  of  great  men,  and  is  noticed  by 
Addison  and  others  of  his  contemporaries.  His  second-sight  took 
in  almost  every  other  affair  of  domestic  concern  as  well  as  death« 

Another  strange  book  in  the  Adyar  Library  is  '<The  IVophecies 
of  the  Brahau  Seer  (Coiuueach  Odhar  Fiosaiche)^''  by  Alexander 
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Mackenzie,  Editor  of  the  Celtic  Magazine.*  The  anchor  shows, 
what  I  sboald  call,  moral  cowardice,  in  shrinking  from  a  dedara- 
tion  of  his  evident  belief  in  secondnsight  for  fear  of  beiDi;^  thought 
insane  by  men  of  science !  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  the 
difiBcuIty  of  explaining  away  the  facts  narrated  on  strictly  scientific 
grounds.  His  hero  is,  he  says,  ''  beyond  comparison  the  most 
distingaished  of  all  onr  Highland  seers,  and  his  prophecies  have 
been  known  throngbont  the  whole  conntry  for  more  than  two 
oentnries.  The  popular  faith  in  them  has  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  strong  and  wide-spread.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,Messrs.  Morritt,  Lockhart,  and  other  eminent  oontempo« 
raries  of  the  last  of  the  Seaforths  firmly  believed  in  them.  Maoy 
of  them  were  well  known  and  recited  from  generation  to  generation, 
centuries  before  they  were  fulfilled.  Some  of  them  have  been  ful- 
filled in  own  day,  and  many  are  still  unfalfiUed.'' 

Kenneth  Mackenzie — to  give  the  noted  Brahan  Seer  his  non- 
Celtic  name — was  bom  of  peasant  parents,  about  thebeginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tradition  has  it  that  Kenneth's  mother,  a 
courageous  and  apparently  also  a  clairvoyant  woman,  received 
mysteriously  a  small,  round  blue  stone,  which  she  was  directed 
to  give  her  boy,  who  would  thereupon  be  endowed  with  second- 
sight  and  prophesy  the  future.  The  stone  had  no  sooner  come 
into  the  child's  possession  than  the  spirit  of  divination  developed 
in  him,  and  he  began  prophesying  so  accurately  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  :  the  gentry  consulted  him  and  be* 
fore  long  he  was  bidden  to  every  important  gathering.  '  There-  are 
several  versions  of  the  stone  incident,  one  or  two  saying  that  there 
was  a  hole  through  the  stone,  by  applying  his  eye  to  which  the  boy 
saw  his  visions.  Why  may  it  not  be  a  simple  question  of  crystal 
clairvoyance  ?  Passing  by  his  prognostics  of  purely  personalfortunes 
and  remarkable  events,  we  find  him  predicting,  150  years  before  the 
Caledonian  Canal  was  built,  that  ships  would  some  day  sail  round 
the  back  of  a  certain  hilU  It  was  considered  then  so  absurd  and 
impossible  that  a  gentleman  in  Inverness,  who  had  sent  for  Kenneth 
that  he  might  write  down  his  prophecies,  upon  hearing  this  one 
threw  his  manuscript  notes  into  the  fire  and  turned  the  lad  out  of 
doors.  Yet  it  came  true,  a  century  and  a  half  later  !  Passing  over 
the  ground  now  famous  as  the  Battle-field  of  Cnlloden,  he  exclaimed 
that  before  many  generations  had  passed  away  there  would  be  a 
terrible  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  and  the  black  moor  would  be 
Htained  with  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands,  This  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled,  as  history  records.  He  predicted  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  Highlands,  the  emigration  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
appearance of  farm-steadings,  and  the  replacement  of  fiocks  of 
fiiheep  by  herds  of  deer.  Tim  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  in  our 
own  day.  The  seer  also  predicted,  two  centuries  and  more  before 
railways  were  even  dreamt  of,  the  formation  of  a  railway  through 
the  Muir  of  Ord  ;  also  the  carrying  away  of  the  stone  bridge 
across  the  Ness  River,  which  duly  happened  in  1849— -say  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter  after  his  prophecy  was  uttered.  One  is 
struck  by  the  trivialty  and  often  absurdly  uninteresting  facts  of 

t  Inverness;  A,  and  P.  Mackenzie^  1878. 
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{utaro  ages  which  seem  to  have  come  within  the  wide  sweep  of  his 
psychic  precision.  As>  for  iastance^  that  *'  people  woald  pick  goose- 
berries from  a  bush  growing  on  the  stone  ledge  of  one  of  the 
arches"  of  this  very  bridge  betbre  its  destruction  by  a  Hood.  Persons 
now  living  have  seen  the  bash.  ''  The  day  will  come  when  a  fox 
will  rear  a  litter  of  cubs  on  the  hearth  stone  of  Castle  Downie'^  (then 
occupied- by  a  rich  and  powerful  family.)  "The  day  will  come 
when  a  fox^  white  as  snow,  will  be  killed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sutherlandshire/^  '*  The  day  will  come  when  a  wild  deer  will 
be  caught  alive  at  Chanonry  l^oint»  in  the  Black  Isle/'  "All 
these  things  have  come  to  pass"— our  Author  tells  ns.  Many 
such  trifles — if,  indeed,  any  fact  of  psychical  prediction  may 
be  termed  trifling— are  recorded  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  inter- 
esting book.  It  is  as  though  an  observer,  looking  from  a 
height  over  the  landscape,  should  see  and  describe  the  shining 
of  bits  of  tin  lying  here  and  there,  while  overlooking  the 
manoeuvres  of  armies  drawn  ^p  in  battle  array  on  the  plain,  or 
some  other  circumstance  of  major  consequence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  less 
striking  fact  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
Baerof  the  second-sight  should  be  able  to  behold  in  the  everlasting 
mirror  of  the  Earth's  aura — the  afca»— events  both  of  the  greatest 
and  least  importance,  and  thus  prove  that  to  the  inner  vision,  or 
divyadrishta,  the  results  of  contemporary  causes,  as  they  will  be 
worked  out  after  many  generations,  are  as  easy  to  see  as  the  events 
of  the  irjsent  hour  which  will  in  turn  become  prima  eausa. 

[Dr.  Daly,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  developing  his 
latent  ''second-sight,"  afforded  us  several  interesting  examples 
while  at  Head-quarters.  One  evening,  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
us  he  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  saw  the  house  in  London  of  a 
family  known  and  esteemed  by  himself  and  Ool.  Olcott,  and  that  a 
noted  person,  the  least  of  all  likely  to  be  there,  had  made  the 
family's  acquaintance  and  was  actually  living  in  the  Aoiwe.  The  next 
Overland  Mail  brought  the  confirmation  of  his  seemingly  inaccurate 
vision,  in  a  letter  from  a  momber  of  the  family  in  qoestion.  This 
reminds  one  of  Swedenborg's  historical  vision  at  Gottenberg,  of 
the  fire  that  was  then  raging  in  Stockholm,  300  miles  away. 
Another  day,  while  I  was  chatting  witha  Portuguese  woman  who 
had  brought  me  a  letter  of  enquiry  from  her  mistress.  Dr.  Daly 
came  up  and  joined  in  the  conversation.  As  he  sat  there  with  us 
in  the  arbor,  he  became  clairvoyant  and  proceeded,  to  the  woman's 
consternation,  to  tell  her  four  different  passages  in  her  life  which 
she  had  to  confess  were  true !  We  had  other  tests  of  his  second- 
sight  which  satisfied  us  of  bis  actually  possessing  it.  The  case 
interested  me  in  particular  because  it  went  to  illustrate  a  law  of 
psychics,  not  too  generally  understood.  He  seems  to  have  had  the 
clairvoyant  faculty  in  such  a  condition  of  latency  that,  with  a  com- 
paratively brief  term  of  practice,  it  would  develope.  He  adopt^  a 
very  modified  system  of  breath-restraint  (Pranayam)  and  after 
eight  months  was  able  to  look  into  the  astral  light.  We  have  Hmdtt 
members  in  the  Society  who  have,  for  years,  followed  most  strictly 
Patanjali's  full  system  of  Pranayam,  yet  not  become  clairvoyant. 
The  faculty  in  their  cases  was  too  latent  for  rapid  development. 
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I  mesmerised,  in  1853^  a  young  woman  a  single  time  ami  sbe  not 
only  became  clairvoyant  but  submitted  to  a  surgical  operation  with- 
out the  least  consciousness  of  pain.  Persons  of  both  sexes  have 
been  known  to  become  **  clear-sighted'^  the  first  time  of  sittin;^  in 
amediumistic  stance.  One  can  never  know  without  trying  how 
soon — or  even  if  at  all  in  this  birth — he  or  she  can  get  the  inner 
vision.] 

H.  S.  0. 
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[Continued  from  May  1890  '' Theosophist,"  Vol.  XI,  p.  439.) 

THE  Sishya  said : — "  Sir,  you  said  that  the  preliminary  process 
to  acquire  Guyana  is  very  easy.  Bat  ultimately  it  is  very 
difficult." 

The  Guru  added  in  reply : — ^'  Yes,  Guyana  is  impossible  for 
three  lokaa,  i.  e.,  none  in  the  three  lokas  can  easily  acquire  Guyana. 
"  What  in  the  beginning  is  like  poison,  &c.,"  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  no  Guyana. 

^' WliAt  is  acquired  [Labhyate)  by  sorrow  (Duhkha)  is  impossible 
(Dwrlabham)"  means  one  cannot  acquire  Guyana  without  pain 
and  misery.  On  the  authority  of  Bhagavat  Gita,  "Guyana  is  very 
difficult  in  the  course  of  practice,  but  when  it  becomes  Arudkavn} 
it  is  very  easy.  Without  this  Arudha-Gnyananwhta^  the  J&o* 
cannot  cross  over  the  Seven  folds," 

The  Sishya  asked  : — "  What  are  these  Seven  folds  ?  And  how 
to  acquire  Arudha  Guyana  which  carries  Jiva  over  those  Seven 
folds?" 

The  Guru  replied : — "  In  the  world  there  are  happiness  and 
misery.  MoTcsha  is  the  highest  happiness,  and  Death  is  the  highest 
misery.     Without  misery  there  can  be  no  happiness.    Therefore— 

1 .     Misery  is  the  firet  fold  or  cover.  Misery 

The  7  folds  which  ought    arose  from  Janma  (Birth).     Therefore— 
to  be  unveiled  beforelfofe-         2.     Birth  is  the  second  fold.     Janma  or 
iham  %i  acquired.  birUi  is  from  the  observance  of  Karma  or 

doing  of  actions.  Therefore — 

3.  Karma  is  the  third  fold.  It  is  Abhimana  (affection  or  self- 
interest)  that  propels  us  to  do  Karma  (actions).    Therefore — 

1.  Arudha,    Acquired-  Attained. 

2.  Arudha  OnyananisMa  =  practising  the  Guyana  acquired  or  attained.  "  Fo^ff- 
rtdhasya**  =  '^  for  him  vho  hath  attained  devotion"  (See  Wilkins'  Trauslatiou  of 
Bhagavat-gUaj  VI.  3,  p.  80,  U.  4-6,  col.  1.  T.  Tatya's  reprint. 

3.  Jiva  =  Monad.  "  ...every  Jiva  is  in  its  turn  the  Sarxra  of  the  supreme  spirit, 
as  *  Parabrdhm  pervades  every  Jiva,  as  well  as  every  particle  of  matter.*' "  "  Becrefc 
Doctrine;*  Vol.  I.,  p.  522. 
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4.  Ahhmarut  is  the  fourth  fold.    This  Abhimana  (affection)  is 
created  by  Tikshepic  Amdya.    Therefore — 

5.  Amdya^  is  the  ffth  fold.    This  A'vidya  is  caused  by  Atomic 
Agnyana.    Therefore — 

6.  Agnytma  (Ignorance,  want  of  occnlt  knowledge)  is  the  ^th 
fold.    And  the  source  of  this  Agnyaiia  is  ilaya.    Therefore— 

7«    Maya  is  the  seventh  fold.    Whence  is  thus  Maya  again  ?    It 
is  from  nowhere.    It  is  mere  illusion.    Unless  Maya — ^the  progene- 
tor  of  the  other  six  Avaranams  (folds)  be  crossed  over,  none  can 
escape  from  the  other  ds^  folds.    He  that  knows  Brahma  passes 
over  Mayayic  Duhkha  (Misery).    Not  knowing  this  fact,  some 
staunch  followers  of  Yoga  practice  it  to  become  immortal  and  to 
overcome  misery.    For  want  of  Onyana  they  will  die  away  in 
course  of  time.    The  followers  of  Karma,  believing  that  Karma 
(doing  deeds)  is  the  seed  of  births,  forsake  it  {Karma)  in  toto.  For 
want  of  QvA/ana  they  thereby  conunit  the  sin  of  omission.    The 
followers  of  Viragya  (Kesignation)enduring  tranquillity^  the  relative 
feelings  of  heat  and  cold,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  move  aboat 
nakeSy,  having  no  self-love  or  self-interest  {Abhimana) .  For  want 
of  Onyana,  they  sin  by  violating  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Sas- 
tras.    The  followers  of  Ghyana  knowing  only  the  distinction  of 
Atma  and  Anatrr^,  and  abandoning  the  Anaimic  actions-^for  they 
are  of  Avidyaie  character— roam  about  listlessly.    For  want  of 
Cfwyana,  they    commit     the   sin   of    commission    by    observing 
the  un  scriptural  principles  ;  and  of  omission,  by  infringing  the 
scriptural  tenets.    The  followers  of  Myth  (Unreality — ^Agnostics) 
thii^  that  ease  is  perdpi  and  its  contrary  is  unreal,  that  our  doing 
is  similar  to  our  not-doing,  i.  e.,  action  is  like  no-action,  and— not 
knowing  the  Turya — happiness — that  sleep  is  the  highest  happi- 
ness. For  want  of  Gnyana  they  are  sunk  in  the  slough  of  darkness 
and  despondency.    The  others  are  the  followers  of  Maya  {L  a..  Ta 
'^Ma — Sa — ^Jlfa2^a=that  which  is  Not,  is  Maya).    They  argue  as 
follows : — Where  is  the  overcoming  of  Maya}    Maya  means  that 
which  is  not.    If  Maya  be  non-existent,  is  its  work  real  ?    Argu- 
ing thns,  and  having  neither  rules  nor  exceptions,  the  followers  of 
Maya  act  promiscuously.    For  want  of  Gnyana  they  struggle  all 
their  lives  in  the  labyrinths  of  spiritual  darkness  and  despondency. 
Therefore  trying,  without  Gnyana^  to  break  through  every  one  of 
the  seven  folds  is  dangerous.    Maya  assuming  the  form  of  Loka 
(world)  in  consonance  with  influences  of  Time  and  Karma,  beguiles 
the  lokaa  and  the  occupants  thereof.    The  expert  should  therefore 
be  able  to  deceive  Time.    According  to  some  Yogas,  Time  means 
Vayv,  (breathing) ;  for  the  exhaling  and  inhaling  processes  affect  the 
duration  of  life.    Therefore  they  restrain  their  breath  by  Eata 
Yoga,  to  livelong,  which,  they  consider  to  be  killing  or  deceiving 
Time. 

For  acquiring  %nd  practising  (rnyanam  this  is  not  the  way  to 
kill  or  deceive  Time.  Being  en  rapport  with  the  invisible  and 
inconceivable  Brahm&,  and  thus  forgetting  the  whole  world  of 

1.  ilvidya  =  *'  AgnosUoiBm  and  nesdence  rather  than  ignorance."  Ibid,  Vol.  I, 
p.  7.  "  Ftt  na  vidyote  «a  Avid]ia!*  (that  which  is  not  known  is  Avidya).  Fcwv<?cro 
Ifananam,  Ch.  1. 
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bodies,  &c.,  a  Gnyanee  is  then  said  to  kill  or  deceive  Time,  Thus 
to  kill  time  is  to  overcome  Maya.  This  is  the  secret  of  overcoming 
the  Seven  folds.  This  forgetfulness  op  overcoming  of  the  Seven 
folds  is  the  resnlt  of  the  condition  of  rapport  with  SaUChit-Ananda 
Brahma.  All  that  has  been  said  until  now  is  but  introductory.'^ 

The  Siahya  said : — "  When  you  say  that  all  that  you  taught  me 
until  now  is  a  mere  introduction,  I  doubt  whether  I  do  or  do  not 
desei*ve,  and,  if  at  all;  whether  only  very  slightly,  the  favour  of 
your  instruction.  Just  to  judge  this,  I  8uj)poBe  you  have  reserved 
till  now  the  higher  myBteries  from  me.  Pray,  0  Master,  enlighten 
me  further,  I  have  trusted  myself  to  you  entirely."  - 

The Gururesumed : —  *' Now  I  shall  tell  you  how  to  give  up  the 
Seven  Agnyana  Bhumikaa  and  how  to  gradually  cross  the  &even 
Guyana  Bhumikaa}    The  method  of  teac^ng  is  as  follows  :— 

The  Ouru  must  lead  his  disciple  step  by  step,  must  leave  him 
there  where  he  stops  after  receiving  such  full  instruction.  Then 
the  Sishya  (diisciple)  knowing- that  there  is  nothing  more  to  hear. 
Bee  or  reach,  forsakes  all  conditions,  and  searches  after  that  pure;  ^ 
blissful  and  enlightened  state,  andtben'liste'ns  further,  and  medi- 
tates upon  it,  and  then  reconciles  the  seeming  inconsistencies.  The 
Sishya  must  occupy  this  position  before  he  wishes  to  advance  fur^ 
ther.  Therefore  I  shall  now  teach  you  ParatMi  Taivbarthaniy  or  thb 
highest  occtllt  Trtoth.  The  processes  of  Sfavana  *  Manana^  Midhu 
ihysana*  and  Samadhi  follow  one- another  the  moment  you  know 
that  Truth. 

The  Mahavakyam  of  the  ScMia  Veda  consists  of  the  words  Tat, 
Twam,  and  Aei.  These  words  have  both  exoteric  and  esoteric 
meanings. 

Bxoterically,  Msoterically. 

Tat     ...means  Iswara,  Paramatma. 

Twam...     „  Jiva,  PraUfagaima^ 

Ad     . . .     „  Have  hec&me  identified, . . 

Therefore,  as  the  Veda  says, '  Everything  is  Brahma.'' 

1.  The  Beven  Onyarui  Bhwmikcu  are : — 

1.  Subhehchha  =  Desiring  Nirvana  after  acqairing  Gnyana.    (LiceraH^f 

good  intention.) 

2.  Vicharana  =  (Lit-enquirj.)    BSnquiring  what  is  Brahma. 

3.  Tawumanasi  =  By  the  two  presiding  means,  conquering  mind  by  con* 

trolling  the  passions. 

4.  Batwapalti  :=  By  these  3  means  giving  np  all  desire  for  seAsnal  gratifi- 

cation and  ever  practising  the  course  of  Brahma. 
6.    Samsakti^Bj  these  4  means  unswervingly  practising   the    means   of 
reaching  Brahma  by  being  nnaifected  by  passions  and  8  qnalitiea 
{Ounas), 

6.  PadaHhahh^ivana  as  By  these  5  means  having  no  within,  no  v)Uhout  and 

no  middle,  and  identifying  himself  with  Brahma;  and 

7.  Turiya  =  By  these  6  means,  remaining  himself  aloof  as  Brahma  uncon- 

nected and  unaffected  by  anything  whatever.   Vide  Mr.  Palaparti 
Nageswara  Sastrulu's TelugRSitaramanjaneyam  (of  1885).  Ch.  I; 37. 

2.  Sravand  =  Listening  to  the  meaning  of  the  Yedas,  &c. 

8.  Kanana  =  Befieoting  oyer  snch  meanings  and  trying  to  reconcile  the  seeming 
incontistenoicff,  and  to  find  odt  the  real  meaning  of  the  Vedas  and  then  to  begin 
toactively  meditate  npon  such  real  meanings. 

4.  MidKiShAiasa/tia  =  This'  meditation  is  used  to  enable  one  to  give  up  the 
mmatural  qualities,  viz^  Xust,  Hatred,  Miserliness,  Vatiity,  Bevenge,  and  Blind 
Desire;  and  to  acquire  that  resolute  belief  in  the  identification  of  oneself  witb 
Braham. 
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The  Sisbya  questioned: — ^^Tour  explanation  is  so  brief  and 
snccinct  that  I  cannot  understand  who  Iswara  and  Jiva  are ;  how 
their  identification  takes  place;  so^  also,  who  ParamaJtma  and 
Pratyagatma  are ;  and  how  they  become  identified ;  and  how  to 
know  that  ^  everything  is  Brahma  ?'" 

The  Guru  affectionately  replied  :— '^  O  my  child  I  Only  fix  yonr 
gaze  upon  me,  and  your  Buddhi  on  the  purport  of  what  I  say,  and 
let  your  Chittam  aim  at  it,  and  then  begin  to  Usten  to  what  I  in« 
culcate. 

Jiva. »  Jiva  generally  means  :— 

1.  Viswa,  the  supporter  of  Stula  Sarira. 

2.  Tijaea  do.  SuJcahma  Sarira,  and 

3.  Pragnya         do.  Kwrana  Sarira. 
This  is  the  mature  of  Jiva. 

latoarnL  *  ^Iswura  meaus  :— 

1.  Firaj^  (Porosha)  is  the  lover  or  supporter  of  all  Sttda  Sariraa 
m  masse. 

2.  Sutratma  is  the  lover  or  supporter  of  all  Lukshma  Bariras 
en  Tnasse,  and 

3.  Antaryami  do.         do.        all  Karana  Bariras  en  masse. 

This  is  the  nature  of  Iswara. 

The    identity    between  the    two   is   as 
Identification.  follows  :— 

Vyashti  means  one.     Samashti  means  all.    The  merging  of  one 

ir«/«fc#i  n^  «iv«.y.*7.#*        i^  many  is  the  reason  why  Iswara  is  called 
Vyaahtv  and  bamashti.  n   t*  tt  j.t.  •     •!  x*  '^     xu. 

all  J%va8.  lience  the  assimilation  or  identity 

^ of  Jiva  and  Iswara.  This  is  a  theory.    The 

1  &  2  Jivfif  Iswara^  Mahavdkyam. 

Jiva : — (1)  Vincoy  (2)  Taijasa  and  (8)  Pragnya  =  (1)  Atma  who  presidea  in  Stvla 
Sarira  (gross  body)  and  during  the  wakef nl  condition  is  known  as  Viswa.  He  is 
then  also  called  (a)  Vyavaharika,  and  (6)  Chidahhasa. 

(2).  When  he  presides  in  imkshma  Sarira  (astral  body)  and  dnring  dreaming' 
condition,  he  is  known  as  Thaiasa — called  also  (a)  Pratibhasdka  and  (6)  Swapna- 
halpita. 

And  (3)  when  he  presides  in  Karana  Sarira  (cansal  body)  and  during  Samadhi  or 
sleeping  condition,  he  is  known  as  Pr&gnya — called  also  (a)  ParamarthiJea  and  {b) 
Avithchhinna,    (See  Vasudeva  Manana,  Ch.  1.) 

*'  According  to  the  oi'dinary  Vedantic  classification,"  says  the  Solar  Sphyiix  in 
his  review  of  The  Idyll  of  the  White  Loins,  "  there  are  four  states  of  consoioas 
(existence,  viz ,  Viswa,  Thaijasay  Prdgna  and  Thureea»  In  modern  language  these 
'inay  be  described  as  the  objectiye,  the  clairvoyant,  the  ecstatic,  and  the  ultra-ecstatic 
states  of  consciousness"  {Theos.  Vol.  VII,  p.  708.) 

Iswara : — (I)  Virai,  (2)  Sutratmay  and  (3)  Antaryami. 

(1).  The  governing  principle  of  the  whole  macrocosmic  oreation— the  ahsinot 
Stula  Sarira  en  masse— is  Viraty  bJbo  called  "Vishwanara" — the  first  of  the"fonr 
principles  in  the  manifested  cosmos,"...'*  the  one  physical  basis  from  which  the  whole 
world  starts  to  existence"  (See  the  Notes  on  Bhagavat  Gita,  Theos.  Febmazy  2887, 
p.  307.) 

(2).  The  governing  principle  of  the  abstract  SuTcshma  Sarira  en-^nass^-^ia  Bui' 
rof  ma,  also  known  as  Hiranyagarhhay — "the  basis  of  the  astral  world."  (Notes  on 
Bhagavat  Gita,  Theos.  February  1887,  p.  807).  Vasudeva  Mananam  classifies  Sut- 
ratma and  Hiranyagarbha  as  one  and  the  same  principle,  while  Mr.  T.  Subba  Bow 
in  his  Lectures  on  Bhagavat  Gita  ranks  them  as  separate  principles.  He  regsrds 
Hiranyagarbha  as  the  2nd  and  Sutiatmas  as  the  3rd  of  his  "  four  prindples  in  the 
manifested  cosmos.*'    (Ibid,  and  also  p.  309.) 

(3.)  And  the  reflection  of  Fohat  in  Maya,  Maya,  and  the  Power  of  Msja  vs 
together  known  as  Antaryami,    (Sea  Voeadeya  ManamuB,  Ch.  I.) 
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asainiilaiion  can  be  practised  either  bj  the  knowledge  of  Anvaya 
or  of  Vyatvreha, 

Anvaya  =  loying   all  animals  as  we  do 
Anvaya  and  Vyatireica.      Selves    Vyaiireha  =  hating  ourselves  as  we 
naturally  hate  everything  else. 

Of  these  two  processes^  it  is  better  not  to  love  or  to  hate  ourselves* 
No  love  for  self,  no  love  for  Jiva,  Self-abnegation  causes  the 
union  of  Jiva  and  laxcara.  Jiva  corresponds  to  Karya  (effect)  and 
Iswara  to  Karana  (cause).  Dislike  for  one^s  self  causes  dislike  for 
everything  else.  The  result  of  such  dislike  is  the  identity  of 
KaryopacUii  (f.  e.,  Jiva)  and  Karanopadhi  {i,  e.,  Iswara).  This  is 
Branma  awarupa,  which  is  above  Maya.  Thus  self-abnegation  is  the 
practice  of  knowing  the  identity  of  Jiva  and  lawara.  The  dis- 
appearance of  Karya  and  Karana  upadhis  is  Brahma  Swartcpa.  So 
much  for  the  exoteric  side  of  the  interpretation  of  the  aforesaid 
Mahavakyam.^    Now  to  treat  of  its  esoteric  interpretation : — 

Brahma  may  be  called  Param^atma.  Their  union  cdso  is  Brahma.. 
Therefore  I  shall  describe  the  union  of  Pratyagatma*  and  Param^ 
atnia^  The  knowing  of  Pratyagatma  is  Gnyana.  Yourself  is  Praty^ 
agatma.  The  knowing  of  yourself  is  said  to  be  the  investigating 
of  the  words  Tat^twam^  and  also  Atma  Onyana.  When  you  know 
yourself  who  is  Pratyagatma^  you  will 
Pratyagatma.  experience  the  identity.  Therefore  Pratyag- 

a^^  means  that  which  occupies  the  indivi- 
dual three  Sariras  and  is  eternal^  omniscient^ 
Uissfnl,  and  tlie  witness  of  everything. 

And  Paramatma  means  that  which  occu- 

Faramaima  P^®^  *'^®  ®^™  total  of  all  the  three  iSarvras, 

and   is   eternal,   omniscient,    blissful   and 

pti/ma  (complete  or  omnipresent.) 

Therefore  tbougb  the  Vyashti  (individual)  and  the  Samashti 

(all)   seem  to  be  different,  yet  they  are  but  one.     Though  the 

bounded  and  the  boundless  spaces  are  the  same,  yet  they  are  dif« 

f  f^rent  by  the  boundary  lines.     They  are  thus  nominally  (or  rather, 

apparently)  different.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Pratyagatma  and 

Paramatma.    They  have  only  external  differences  with  an  internal 

identity. 

While  this  is  so,  and  while^botb  agree  in  the  first  three  qualities, 
VIZ., — ^being  eternal,  omniscient,  and  blissful, — ^why  should  they 
differ  in  their  4th  Quality,  viz.,  in  Pratyagatma  being  a  witness^ 
and  in  Paramatma  being  complete  or  omnipresent.  How  could 
this  difference  in  their  agreement  or  identity  be  accounted  for  f 
Though  the  space  in  a  vessel  is  in  itself  complete  and  undivided, 
yet  we  generally  talk  of  GhataJcasam  (t.  e.,  the  space  in  the  vessel—* 

1.  Mahavakyam^='Vhe  gnat  sentence  (literally).  This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  chief  aphoriams  in  the  Vedaotio  Philosophy  taught  in  the  Upanishads  and  tha 
Vedia. 

2.  and  3.    Pratyagatfna  and  Paramatma  =  Jiva  and  Iswara ;  Monad  and  Logas. 
ii.Tat'ttoam  =  TluU-^thou   (becomest).    This  term  expresses  the  identification 

rather  unification  of  Jiva,  individual  human  monad,  with  Atma  (Brahm).  The 
mergiDg  of  self  with  JUl  This  ia  one  of  the  MftbaTftkytOM^th^  golden  senteaoe» 
of  V^danta. 
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bounded  space)  and  itahakasam  [i.  6./the  onb^unded  space).  Wheii 
tiie  vessel  is  destroyed,  only  Akasam  (space)  remains,  wbioh  spac^ 
is  ,not  distingniabed  by  the  above  two  names. — GhataJcasam  and 
Mahakasam*  Similarly,  so  long  as  there  is  self-love  we  mn^t 
speak  of  Sakshitwam  (the  quality  of  witnessing).  But  when  sdlf- 
love  (in  other  words,  Aham)  is  gone,  Brahma  alone  remains,  and 
the  qualities  of  witnessing  and  being  complete  cannot  theube 
predicated  of  such  a  state.  If  it  be  asked  whether  -the  rejectioa 
of  self-love  is  all  suflScient,  it  ought  to  be  replied — No ;  for  so  lonjf 
as  we  are  in  Samadhi^  Nishta,  only  so  long  may  we  be  said  to  have 
Swarupa  Onyanam  (self-knowledge)." 

The  Sishya  questioned  : — ^*What  is  the  cavse  of  difference  be- 
tween Jiva  and  lawa/raj  and  Pratyagatma  and  Fa/ra/niatma  ?" 

The  Guru  replied: — "There  happened  to  be  three  kinds 
of  Tadatmyame^  to  the  witnessiug-quality  of  Pratyagaima  as 
follows ; — 

1.    The  principal  Chitanya  (force)  when 
Three  Tadatmyams.  reflected  in  Maya  acquired  the  Sak^kUm 

Tadainyam  through  mistake  or  igncMranoe 

(f/iran^i  in  Sanskrit). 

2.  The  reflection  in  Antahkarancm,  of  Maya^coveredrOhUwi- 
yam  became  Chitchaya  Tadainyam — born  of  nature. 

3.  Aud  the  reflection  of  that  very  Ghidabhasa  in  body  became 
Deha  Tadatmyam — ^bom  of  Karma — (action).  Thus  it  seems  to 
have  three  Tadatmyama  through  the  unr^l  and  mythical  Maya, 
Antahkarana,  &c.  k 

As  long  as  we  are  in  Samadhi-Niskta  there  is  only  Bralima 
but  no  Pratyagaima  or  Paramatma.  These  differences  appear  only 
when  we  are  out  of  SaTnadhinishta,  and  attend  to  the  wordly 
avocations.  Therefore  the  act  of  being  always  in  Samadhi-Nishta 
is  the  assimilating  of  Pratyagatma  and  Paramatma. 

Nirantara  Samadhi  does  not  mean  sitting  blind-folded,  but  the 
renunciation  of  self-love,  and  regarding  Pratyagatma  and  Param- 
atma as  one,  and  knowing  that  he  (the  practiser)  himself  is  Paror 
matma,  and  acting  upon  that  knowledge.  To  him  Samadhi  means 
the  vanishing  away  or  the  absorption  of  mind.  Therefore  wherever 
he  goes  he  sees  but  one  unbroken  entity  or  will  have  one  know- 
ledge. This  is  what  is  generally  known  as  Vedanta  SamadkL 
.Therefore  neither  self-abnegation  nor  self-knowledge  is  enough ; 
but  the  co-existence  of  both,  self-abnegation  and  self-knowledge, 
constitutes  Nwantara-SamadhiJ' 

The  Sishya  said  : — ^^  AH  that  you  had  been  teaching  was  partly 
plain  and.  partly  mysterious,  or  both  seen  and  unseen ;  but  now  the 
i^eaching  oi  Mahtwakyams  has  explained  the  occult  truths.  Even 
the  very  mention  of  Jiva  and  Iswara,  Pratyagatma  and  Paramatma, 
is  due  to  ignorance  and  to  the  mention  made  thereof  in  Sastras, 
Self-kno-v^^ledge  is  Brahmanishta.  He  who  has  acquired  tiiis  power 

1.  Samadhi  =Jl  state  of  tranoe  condition,  '*  during  which  the  subject  reaches 
the  culmination  of  spiritual  knowledge."  "Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  I,  p.  xi. 

2.  Tadatmyams  =  (Of  that  form,  literaUy).  A  is  reflected  in  B.  A  therefore 
assumoB  the  character  or  form  of  B-  An  iron  ball  heated  red  hot  assumes  the  fona 
and  character  of  fir©;    {Tad  s=  that%    'Attnd  ==  body,  ptlt  fof  fOfto). 
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Jiasno  Deka.    L6t  me.  therefore  l^ow  Im>w  to  acquire  aaoh  self- 
knowledge/' 

The  Garu  replied  : — "The  mind  remaining  free  from  sensa- 
tions is  Mukii.  Vi9hayas  mean  the  functions  of  the  senses.  There- 
fore the  state  of  mind  remaining  unconnected  with  the  senses  or 
.with  the  mind's  own  functions  or  actions^  viz.,  hopes,  fears,  &c.,  is 
Mvidi.  Can  this  fact  alone  bring  Mukti  ?  Yes.  It  can.  Mind 
without  mingling  with  Brahma  cannot  be  disconnected  from  sensa- 
tions. Therefore  instead  of  plainly  expressing  the  idea  of  mind 
with  Brahma,  what  was  really  meant  by  saying  only  Nirviahaya 
was  that  the  growth  of  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  become  Brahma 
is  itself  Mtiktu  Muhii  evidently  means  the  fact  of  having  become 
Brahma.  Just  as  salt  mingled  with  water  becomes  water,  so 
mind  mingled  with  Brahma  ultimately  becomes  Brahma  himself. 
.When  mind  becomes  Brahma,  this  mind-world  (or  the  world 
which  is  the  creature  of  mind)  also  melts  away  in  Brahma  and 
becomes  Brahma  himself.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  that  JfaAo- 
vakyam  "All  this  is  Brahma,"  whioh  I  mentioned  before,  will  come 
liome  only  to  him  who  has  practised  this  Niahta" 

The  Sishya  again  asked  :— "  Pray,  tell  me,  how  to  melt  away 
mind  with  Brahma,  and  how  will  mind  remain  ?" 

The  Guru  replied  : — "|A11  that  I  have  been  telling  you  till  now  ia 
Sravana^\  (Now  theGura  orders  the  Sishya  to  sit  in  Suddhaaana,  ^ 
promising  him,  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  Sishya's  forehead, 
i. «.,  on  the  middle  part  of  the  skull — Brahmarandhraf-^th&t  he 
need  not  fear,  favouring  him  as  though  he  filled  with  his  experien- 
,  tial  knowledge,  the  Sishya's  mind,  and,  having  thus  caused  the 
Sishya  to  occupy  the  chief  posture  or  to  kbke  up  a  very  firm  resolu- 
tion, began  to  illuminate  him).  "  0,  My  child  !  patiently  observe  first 
the  smsJl  egg-like  Dehaj  then  the  external  senses,  then  the  internal 
senses,  and  then  tell  me  who  you  are  that  can  see  all  these  things.^' 
When  the  Guru  thus  developed  the  Sisbya  as  prescribed  in  tbe 
JBhcLgavat  Grita,  the  Sishya  perceived  as  follows: — He  saw  hia 
Stula  Deha.  Knowing  that  what  saw  it  WQre  eyes,  he  saw  eves^ 
Then  he  saw  Manas,  which  saw  eyes  in  turn.  Then  he  noticed 
that  Chiitam  observed  the  functions  of  mind.  Then  he  knew  that 
Chittam  meant  mere  knowing  or  knowledge.  Identifying  himself 
with  that  knowledge,  he  observed  in  succession  Deha,  external 
senses,  the.fu^ctionso£  Anickh^axana  ChatuLshtayams,  Prancw;  know- 
ing all  these  and  also  rejecting  every  one  of  them  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  not  any  one  of  them  according  to  a  certain  Maka" 
^ah/am ;  then  assimilating  himseilf  with  the  remaining  knowledge 
and^  knowing  that  knowledge  to  be  endless,  confessed  to  the  Guru 
that  he  is  mere  knopjledge  and  nothing  else.  The  Guru,  being 
satisfied  with  the  Sishya's  finding  agreement  between  what  he 
Leard  and  what  he  contemplated^  regards  this  progress  of  the 
^shya  ^  Phavatray^  and  proceeds  to  explaint  he  expericQce  of  one 
■who  has  overcome  Bhav.atriams  :-^''  Since  what  you  now  saw,^* 
says  the  Guru^  ''  was  a  reflection  and  the  Jicaswarupa  which  typifies 

*  X.  Bftddhasana  ==  One  of  the  soTeral  poBturw  caUed  "  poatiu^  of  purity.^'  Also 
m  Beat  neither  low  nor  high,  in  a  clean  and  pure  place,  and  covered  with  Kuati 
^acred)  grass^  deer  or  tiger's  skin  and  cloth.     {Bhagnvat  Qiia^  VI.  11. ) 
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individual  bodies^  and  since  what  leads  to  Bhaht^  is  of  three 
kinds^  your  present  acquisition  maj  be  called  Pravrutti  Qnyanofn 
(Knowledge  of  actions — PravrttUi^zdoingy  acting  with  a  degree  of 
intenseness,  and  ^i^n£^/t=laying  aside  action :  Yide  J.  Taylor's 
Translation  of  Prahodha-Chandrodaya,  Act  I^  p.  3.  Foot  note) .  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  called  a  permanent  one.  There  is  another 
secret  which  requires  much  attention  and  which  I  shall  now  reveal 
to  you.  From  your  microcosmic  self  to  the  macrooosmic  all  you 
will  see  that  every  thing  is  made  up  of  the  five  bhutas  (elements). 
Of  these  five,  the  first  four — Prituoi,  Apas,  Tyas,  aoid  Fayti— 
have  all  in  common  the  fifth  element — Ahisa — which  therefore 
you  have  to  inspect  more  carefully  and  resolutely.  Knowing 
then  that  what  thus  inspects  is  Divyachakahus  (internal  sight)  yoa 
have  next  to  study  that  sight.  Thence  you  should  know  that  the 
difierent  actions  that  govern  the  14  senses'  (i.  e.,  5  Gnyanandrv- 
yama+b  KaTmendriyam8+4  Antahkaranams)  are  all  merely  the 
ramifications  of  one  whole  action.  The  knowledge  of  thisfact^  while 
in  this  position^  is  pure  ^'a^iric-knowledge.  Know  this  fact  well. 
This  knowledge  when  experienced  is  called  the  primary  cause- 
symbolised  in  9  forms' : — Bimbita,  Iswarorswarupa  that  pervades 
all,  Nivrutti  Marga  {path),  Pranavaswarupa,  Ptumsha,  Atma,  Sahda 
Brahma  and  Turiya,  Atindriyay  and  Kshetragnya.  The  result  of  this 
experience  is  said  to  be  Nivrutti  Bhava  Trtanubhavas,  or  knowing 
the  three  kinds  of  Nivrutti  Bha/ram  :  e,  g,  (1)  the  ripping  open  and 
laying  bare  the  whole  external  world  is  Dehabhavanubhava,  (2) 
The  reduction  of  several  kinds  of  actions  to  one  whole  action  is 
Manobhavanubhava,  (3)  And  to  rise  above  this  one  action  also  and 
remain  as  Atma  alone  is  Atmabhavanubhava.^^ 

The  Sishiya  said : —  *^  According  to  the  above  process  of  conduct- 
ing the  self-examination,  I  remain  pure  knowledge^  and  I  am 
nothing  else.'' 

The  Guru,  having  explained  the  above  process  called  Jfanofto, 
and  desiring  to  explain  the  Nidkidhyasana  process  now,  asks  the 
Sishya :— "  What  did  you  see  V 

1.  The  3  kinds  of  Bhakti  already  explained  in  Note  4  to  Fart  lY. 

2.  The  14  seuBes  (Indriyams)  are — 
5    Knowledge-giving  senses. 

5    Organs. 

4    ADtahlcaranams : — 

(a.)    Manas.    (6.)    Buddhi.    (c.)    Chifctam  and    (d.)    Ahankaram. 
14.    All  these  terms  are  already  explained  in  a  preoediog  Note. 

3.  The  9  forms,  Ac,  referred  to  are— 

(1)  Bimbita  =  the  reflected. 

(2)  Inoara  Sioarwut  =  the  form  of  Iswara— Logos  (Theosophist,  Vol.  VIII, 

p.  444.) 

(3)  PraTMvastoarupa  =  the  form  of  Fi-anava — OM, 

(4)  Pt*rtM/ki  =  Spirit,  distinct   from    Parabrahma   opposed  to  matter— 

PrakrUi.     (Secret  Doctrine,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81,  88, 582.) 

(5)  Atma  =  Parabrahmam  (Theosophist  Vol.  VIII,  p.  447.) 

(6)  Sahda  BraTma  =  Sound  itself  being  reffarded  aa  Brahma.    Immm"^  * 

Verbwm  (Theosophist,  VoL  VIII,  p.  307.) 

(7)  Turiya  =  The  last  or  highest  state. 
Atindriya  ==  Beyond  the  range  of  senses. 
Kihetragna  =  The  Ego  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestationB.    (TnmO' 

Vol.  Vin,  p.  636.)  Embodied  spirit  (?)  ("  Secret  Doctrine")  Vo  .  I,  P- 
284  "  Atma  alone  is  the  one  real  and  eternal  sabstratum  of  all— tM 
essence  and  ftbsolut^  knowletfgQ^the  Kshctragna"  (Ibid,  I.  570). 


(8) 
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The  Sishya  replied  :— "  I  saw  nothing.    I  am  only  knowledge/' 

The  Guru  questioned : — "What  does  that  knowledge  know ?'* 

The  Sishya  answered  : — *^  As  before,  if  seen  through  the  body, 
it  knows  with  the  help  of  Bhavairiam  the  whole  world;  but,  seen, 
as  now  through  Niwmtti  and  with  the  help  of  Bhavatrianubhava, 
it  experiences  open  space  or  emptiness  as  one  and  unbroken  action 
and  knowledge,  and  thus  realizes  the  one  without  a  second.'' 

The  Guru  continued  : — "  This  knowledge  being  of  pure  Satwa 
nature,  has  forgetfulness  as  in  sleep." 

The  Sishya  (who  actually  falls  into  a  trance  and  then  wakes) 
says : — "  Yes.     I  do  experience  this  forgetfulness." 

The  Guru  went  on : — "  This  is  knowledge,  and  that  is  forgetful- 
ness. Such  knowledge  and  such  forgetfulness  do  not  really  exist* 
There  is  no  Maya  of  this  double-nature.  Let  me  know  who  knows 
this  fact." 

The  Sishya  said : — "  I  myself  experience  that  this  is  knowledge 
and  that  is  forgetfulness." 

The  Guru  questioned: — "Do  you  experience  this  fact  with  their 
help?" 

The  Sishya  answered : — "  I  who  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
I  know  the  knowledge  and  forget  the  forgetfulness — I  remain  pre- 
sent both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  knowledge  and  forgetful- 
ness." 

The  Guru  (leaving  the  Sishya  in  this  Nidhidhyasana  condition) 
asked : — ^"  Are  you  either  Jiva  or  Iswara,  or  Atma,  or  Brahma  ? 
Who  are  you  ?  How  do  you  seem  to  yourself  ?" 

The  Sishya  replied : — "  I  am  none  of  these  four  kinds*  I  am 
purely  of  Grnyanaswarupa,  or  knowledge  itself. 

The  Guru  asked :  — "  Have  you  anything  more  to  hear,  to  see, 
to  obtain  and  to  know  ?  or  have  you  not  ?" 

The  Sishya  answered : — "I  wish  (1)  To  hear  the  reason  why 
I  am  still,  as  usual,  always  cognizant  of  this  world  though  I  am  of 
purely  Gnyana,8warupa ;  (2).  To  see  whose  Gnyana  it  is  of  which 
I  am  the  Swarupa ;  and  (8).  To  know  and  attain  that  which 
possesses  this  Gnyana.    I  have  these  three  desires." 

The  Guru  replied  : — "  As  a  serpent  in  a  rope,  as  silver  in  mother- 
o'-pearl,  as  water  in  mirage,  as  a  person  in  a  hewn  stone  or 
block  of  wood,  so  this  world  in  Brahma  is  cognised  and  conceived. 
A  more  careful  observation  at  the  very  moment  of- cognizance  and 
conception  will  remove  the  mistake.  When  it  is  not  recognised  as 
Brahma,  the  world  is  seen  as  world ;  but  viewed  as  Brahma,  it 
is  seen  as  Brahma  alone.  Hence  the  said  cognizance  and  con- 
ception are  not  really  such.  No  fear,  no  mistake.  The  aforesaid 
analogies  suggest  themselves  whenever  the  things  are  recognized." 

B.  P.  Narasimmiah,  p.  t.  s. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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DEATH  OF  T.  SUBBA  ROW,  B.  A.,  E.  L. 

THE  announcement,  I  am  now  compelled  to  make,  of  tlie  death  of. 
this  brilliant  young  Indian  mystical  philosopher,  will  shock  the 
theosophical  reading  public.  Wherever  our  work  has  extended, 
there  has  his  reputation  spread.  He  was  an  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, and  his  mental  history  goes  as  far  as  anything  conceivable 
to  support  the  theory  of  palingenesis.  I'he  facts  bearing  upon  the 
case,  as  I  derived  them  from  bis  venerable  mother  on  the  day 
6f  the  cremation,  will  presently  be  given.  When  he  last  visited 
the  Head-quarters,  the  first  week  in  April  last,  the  mysterious 
cutaneous  disease  to  which  he  ultimately  succumbed,  had  begun 
to  show  itself  in  an  outbreak  of  boils.  Neither  he  nor  either  of 
ns  dreamt  that  it  was  at  all'  serious.  But  shortly  after  he  had  to 
keep  to  his  room,  then  to  hia  lounge,  and  be  never  went  out  again 
6ave  once,  when  he  was  taken  to  a  different  house  for  change  of 
air.  In  the  beginning  of  June  he  sent  me  a  touching  request  to 
come  and  see  him,  which,  of  course^  I  did.  He  was  a  piteous  sight : 
his  body  a  ma$3  of  sores  from  crown  to  sole,  and  he  not  able  to 
bear  even  a  sheet  over  him,  nor  to  lie  in  any  comfortable  position, 
tior  get  sound  sleep.  He  was  depressed  and  despairing,  and  begged 
me  to  try  if  I  could  not  help  him  a  little  by  mesmerism.  I  did 
try  with  all  my  will,  and  it  seemed  with  some  success,  .for  he  began 
to  mend  from  that  evening,  and  at  my  third  visit  he  and  T  thought 
he  was  convalescent>  and  so  informed  his  unhappy  family.  But 
suddenly  there  came  a  relapse,  his  disease  finished  its  course 
rapidly,  and,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  June,  at  10  p.  m.,  he  expired, 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  to  those  about  him. 

The  last  wordly  business  he  attended  to  was  to  declare  on  the 
morning  of  24th  instant  in  the  presende  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  among  them,  Dewan  Bahadur  P.  Srinivasa  Rao,  that  he  had 
authorized  his  wife  to  adopt  a  son  after  his  death — ^there  being  no 
issue  of  his  marriage. 

At  noon  on  that  day,  he  said  his  Gum  called  him  to  come,  h^ 
was  going  to  die,  he  was  now  about  begiiming  his  tdpas  (mystioal 
invocations),  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  From  that 
time  on,  he  spoke  to  no  one.  When  he  died,  a  great  star  ieLl  from 
the  firmament  of  Indian  contemporary  thought.  Between  Subba 
Bow,  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Damodar  and  myself  there  was  &  close  friend- 
ship. He*  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  having  us  invited  to  visit 
Madras  in  1882,  and  in  inducing  us  to  choose  this  city  as  the  per* 
manent  Head-quarters  of  the  Theosophieal  Society.  Subba  Kow 
was  in  confidential  understanding  with  us  about  Damodar's 
mystical  pilgrimage  towards  the  north,  and  more  than  a  year 
after  the  latter  crossed  into  Tibet,  he  wrote  him  about  himself 
and  his  plans.  Subba  Row  told  me  of  this)  long  ago,  and  reverted 
to  the  subject  the  other  day  at  one  of  my  visits  to  his  sick-bed. 
A  dispute— due  in  a  measure  to  third  parties — ^which  widened  into 
a  breach,  arose  between  H.  P.  B.  and  himself  about  certain 
philosophical  questions,  but  to  the  last  he  spoke  of  her,  to  ns  and 
to  his  family,  in  the  old  friendly  way.  When  we  last  saw  each 
other  we  had  a  long  talk  about  esoteric   philosophy,  and  he  said 
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that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  out,  he  should  come  to  Head-quartew 
«nd  draft  several  metaphysical -questions  t;hat  he  wished  Mf.  Fatv- 
cett  to  discuss  with  him  in  the  Theosofhist,  His  interefet  ia  our 
TOovement  was  unabated  to  the  last;  he  read  the  l-heoscphiat  I'egu- 
larly  and  was  a  subscriber  to  H.  P.  B.'s  Lucifei-. 

Our  great  Vedantin  was  of  the  Niyogi  caste  of  thfe  Smarthia 
(AdTaita)  Brahmans.  He  was  bom  on  the  6th  July  1856.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  aged  but  nearly  84  years.  His  nativie 
country  was  the  Godavery  District  on  the  Ooromandal  Coast  df  India; 
his  vernacular  tongue  the  Telugu.  His  grandfather  Was  the 
Sberistadar  of  the  District,  and  his  maternal  uncle  was  Dewan 
(Prime  Minister)  to  the  Rajah  of  Pittapur.  His  father  died 
Trhen  he  was  but  six  months^  baby,  and  the  uncle  brought  him  up. 
He  first  attended  the  Coconada  Hindu  School,  whiBre  he  Was  not 
at  all  suspected  of  possessing  any  surprising  talent.  He  passed 
his  first  Matriculation  examination  at  the  Hindoi  School,  Coconada, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Kenny.  From  thence  he  passed, 
in  1872,  into  the  Madras  Presidency  College,  where  his  career  was 
a  brilliant  one,  and  ended  in  his  passing  B.  A.  m  1876  as  the  firdt 
of  the  University  in  his  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year 
that  astute  sftatesman,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Row,  then  Dewan  of 
Baroda,  offered  him  the  Registrarship  of  the  High  Court  of  that 
State,  and  Suhba  Row  stopped  there  about  a  year,  bat  then 
returned  to  Madras  and  prepared  himself  for  and  passed  the  B.  L. 
examination,  number  4  in  the  class.  Having  adopted  the  Law  as 
his  profession,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  under  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Laing  and  was  enrolled  a  Vakil  (Pleader)  of  the  High  Court  in 
the  latter  part  of  1880.  His  practice  became  lucrative,  and  might 
have  been  made  much  more  so  had  he  given  less  attention  to 
philosophy ;  to  which,  however,  as  he  told  me,  he  was  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  attraction.  As  an  example  of  his  extraordinary  clever- 
ness, his  friends  cite  his  successful  passing  of  the  examination  in 
geology  for  the  Statutory  Civil  Service  in  1885,  though  it  was 
a  new  subject  to  him,  and  he  had  had  only  a  week  for  pre- 
paration. He  leaves  a  yoang  widow  of  24  years>  and  an  aged 
mother — ^herself  a  learned  Brahman  lady-^who  mourns  the 
loss  of  her  great  son,  the  pride  of  her  soul,  most  bitterly.  The 
cremation  took  place  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  his  death. 
Our  brother.  Judge  P.  Sreenivas  Row,  was  with  him  at  the  last,  and 
T.  Vijiaraghava  Charla  saw  him  two  hours  before  the  event 
oecurred* 

It  is  remarked  above  that  T.  Subba  Row  gave  no  early  ^signs  of 
possessing  mystical  knowledge :  even  Sir  T.  Madhava  Row  did  not 
sUspeot  it  in  him  while  he  was  serving  under  him  at  Baroda.  I 
particularly  questioned  his  mother  on  this  point,  and  she  told  ^oe 
that  her  son  first  talked  metaphysics  after  forming  a  connecti<on 
with  the  Pounders  of  the  Theosophical  Society :  a  connection  whioh 
began  with  a  correspondence  between  himself  and  H.  P.  B.  and 
Damodar,  and  became  personal  after  our  meeting  him,  in  1882,  at 
[Madras.  It  was  as  though  a  storehouse  of  occult  experience,  long 
forgotten,  had  been  suddenly  opened  to  him ;  recollections  of  his 
last  preceding  birth  came  in  upon  him :  he  recognized  his  Guruj 
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and  thenceforVrard  held  intercourse  with  him  and  other  Mahatmas ; 
with  some,  personally  at  our  Head-quarters,  with  others  elsewhere 
and  by  correspondence.  He  told  his  mother  that  H.  P.  B.  was  a 
great  Yogi,  and  that  he  had  seen  many  strange  phenom.ena  in  her 
presence.  His  stored  up  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literature  came 
back  to  him,  and  his  brother-in-law  told  me  that  if  you  would  re- 
cite any  verse  of  Gita,  Brahma-Sutras  or  TTpanishads,  he  could  at 
once  tell  you  whence  it  was  taken  and  in  what  connection  employed. 
Those  who  had  the  fortune  to  hear  his  lectures  on  Bhagavad  Gita  be- 
fore the  T,  S.  Convention  of  1886  at  Adyar,  can  well  believe  this,  so 
perfect  seemed  his  mastery  of  that  peerless  work.  For  a  man  of 
his  abilities,  he  left  scarcely  any  monument ;  the  papers  he  contri- 
buted to  these  pages  and  the  one- volume  Report  of  his  four  Adyar 
Lectures  being  almost  his  entire  literary  remains.  As  a  conver- 
sationalist he  was  most  brilliant  and  interesting ;  an  afternoon's 
sitting  with  him  was  as  edifying  as  the  reading  of  a  solid  book. 
But  this  mystical  side  of  his  character  he  showed  only  to  kindred 
souls.  What  may  seem  strange  to  some  is  the  fact  that,  while  he 
was  obedient  as  a  child  to  his  mother  in  worldly  affairs,  he  was 
strangely  reticent  to  her,  as  he  was  to  all  his  relatives  and  ordinary 
acquaintances,  about  spiritual  matters.  His  constant  answer  to  her 
importunities  for  occult  instruction  was  that  he  "  Dared  not  reveal 
any  of  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  his  Guru.''  He  lived  his 
occult  life  alone.  That  he  was  habitually  so  reserved,  gives  the 
more  weight  to  the  confidental  statements  he  made  to  the  membera 
of  his  own  household. 

H.  S.  0. 

[The  above,  having  been  considered  in  family-council,  was  endorsed  as  follows  :— 
**  Bead  and  found  correct.    2>.  T.  E.,  Brother-in-law  of  T.  Subba  Bow."] 


TEE  FOUNDERS'  GROUP. 

WE  redeem  our  promise  by  presenting  this  month  to  each 
of  our  subscribers  the  monochrome  picture  of  the  T.  S. 
Founders,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott.  The  picture  is 
unique,  in  being  the  only  one  ever  taken  of  the  two  colleagnes 
without  third  parties  as  sitters.  The  picture  was  taken  in  the 
little  park-garden  behind  our  London  Head-quarters' residence,  17, 
Lansdowne  Road,  Holland  Park,  upon  which  H.  P.  B.  looks  as  she 
sits  at  her  writing-desk  and  weaves  into  her  vigorous  prose  the 
thoughts  and  visions  she  sees  in  the  Astral  Light. 

The  picture  is  sent  unmounted  and  loose  as  its  size  forbade  its 
being  pasted  to  a  sheet  of  the  size  of  the  page  of  the  Magazine. 
Any  photographer  will  for  a  trifle  mount  it  for  framing  upon  a 
properly  tinted  cardboard,  or  "  Elephant'*  drawing-paper  mount 
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STRIKING  ROMS. 
Chapter  III.    Mr.  Lewin. 
(Continued  from  page  505  .^ 

THIS  event  produced  on  me  a  startling  as  well  as  lasting^ 
effect.  The  fright  I  had  experienced  was  far  exceeded  by 
the  terror  of  a  possible  recurrence,  accompanied  by  unknown  and, 
therefore,  doubly  dreaded  developments.  Never  having  been 
Bubject  to  visions  or  even  to  vivid  dreams,  I  felt  utterly  bewil- 
dered by  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  incident.  Strange  to  say, 
as  I  was  facing  Dr.  Henry,  although  but  for  a  moment,  I  took  in 
at  a  glance  not  only  his  general  appearance,  but  also  details,  such 
as  a  showy  scarf-pin,  I  had  never  seen  him  wear  before.  As  ha 
stood  before  me  with  his  arms  extended  in  my  direction,  I  distinctly 
saw  his  finger-tips  give  out  a  phosphorescent  glow,  while  his  eyes 
wore  an  expression  of  concentrated,  will,  so  piercing  and  threaten- 
ing that  they  haunted  me  for  weeks.  The  impression  I  received 
was  altogether  so  striking,  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  in 
staking  my  existence  on  the  conviction  of  the  reality  and  tangi* 
bility  of  what  I  had  seen. 

And  yet  how  could  I  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  was'nothing- 
bat  a  hallucination  of  my  senses  ?  The  door  had  never  moved,  and 
had  I  not  seen  the  figure  fade  away  before  my  eyes  f 

In  the  confusion  of  my  mind,  I  argued  and  puzzled  to  no 
purpose.  In  vain  too  did  I  try  to  put  the  painful  subject  entirely 
aside ;  it  would  not  be  driven  away,  and  sleeping  or  waking,  I 
was  tormented  by  its  distressing  hold  upon  me. 

Where  was  I  to  find  assistance  in  my  helplessness  ?  Should  I 
call  for  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lewin,  and  would  he  quietly  listen  when  he 
came  to  know  the  nature  of  my  trouble  ?  Would  he  not  kindly, 
but  none  the  less  firmly  hint,  that  grief,  overwork,  want  of  good 
food,  and  of  proper  exercise,  had  unbalanced  my  mind  ?  My  hesi* 
tation  was  increased  by  the  very  slight  acquaintance  I  could 
claim  with  him.  On  the  few  occasions  we  had  met  in,  or  near, 
the  house,  he  had  always  addressed  some  pleasant  words  to  me  in 
a  tone  of  old  fashioned  courtesy.  After  my  father's  death  he  had 
sent  me  kind  messages,  and  later  had,  in  a  sympathetic  way 
offered  me  his  services,  but  the  ice  between  us  had  never  been 
broken  :  he  seemed  reticent  and  formal,  while  I  met  with  no 
encouragement  to  overcome  my  natural  reluctance  in  broaching  so 
delicate  a  subject  to  a  complete  stranger. 

All  I  had  heard  of  him  from  Mrs.  Watkins,  who  often  let  her 
tongue  run  on,  was  not  only  in  his  favour,  but  had  awakened  my 
interest  in  him  on  account  of  his  loneliness.  Busy  over  his  books, 
for  days  and  days  without  intermission,  he  went  but  rarely  out 
of  doors,  and  never  received  any  visitor.  Mrs.  Watkins  called 
him  a  model  lodger,  so  little  trouble  did  he  give  her ;  for  the 
only  thing  where  he  required  ^)ecial  attention,  was  in  the  careful 
preparation  of  his  purely  vegetable  food.  Always  gentle  in  his 
spirit  and  refined  in  manner,  his  secluded  habits  had  not  succeeded 
in  tarnishing  any  of  his  polish.  Though  he  dressed  very  plainly, 
like  a  man  who  attachesbut  little  value  to  outward  appearance;  hisk 
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handsome  head  with  its  long  white  beard  and  dark  expressive  eyes 
gave  him  a  very  striking  and  distinguished  air. 

My  indecision  continued  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  set  at 
rest  by  chance  forcing  my  hand,  to  my  intense  relief. 

Returning  from  one  of  my  walks,  I  overtook  Mr*  Lewin  in 
front  of  our  house.  On  opening  the  door  we  met  Mrs.  Watkins 
in  the  passage  with  a  tray  of  tea-things,  which  she  was  taking 
into  his  room.  BLe  immediately  gave  some  orders  and  asked  me  to 
partake  of  his  simple  meal, — an  invitation  I  was  only  too  eager  to 
accepts 

Seeing  me  nervously  agitated,  he  asked  me  some  sympathetic 
questions  about  my  own  aifairs,  and  thus  gave  me  the  longed-^for 
opportunity  for  unburdening  my  mind.  He  listened  attentively  to 
all  the  details  of  my  tale,  occasionally  closing  his  eyes  but  other- 
wise showing  no  signs  of  astonishment,  even  when  I  described  the 
incident  that  had  shaken  me  so  fearfully. 

After  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  my  relations  with  Dr.  Henry, 
and  requesting  some  further  particulars  concerning  the  apparition, 
he  remained  for  some  moments  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Then 
he  said  : 

"It  is  with.  deep,  interest  and  warm  sympathy  that  I  have 
followed  your  tale  of  trouble.  At  a  very  early  age,  after  having 
had  to  face  the  severest  trials,  you  have  now  come  in  contact 
with. some  of  nature's  most  hidden  currents;  mysteries  hardly 
B«speoted  by  those  among  the  so-oalled  educated  classes  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  scientifio  knowledge  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Let  me,  however,  at  once  assure  you,  that  you  run  no  risk. 
If  you  will  strictly  follow  the  few  and  very  plain  instructions  I 
shall  give  you,  all  future  danger  will  be  warded  off.  Theoretically 
I  have  full  cognizance  of  the  strange  manifestation  you  describe, 
and  though  my  practical  knowledge  has  not  often  been  just  to 
test^  I  am  confident  in  being  able  to  point  out  to  yon  the  road 
to  safety.  No  one  can  act  for  you  in  this  matter,  your  own 
initiative  and  energy  must  be  your  main  guide.  The  remedy  thus 
rests  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  will  appear  to  you  so 
simple,  that  you  may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  Yet  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  exert  your  will  in  a  given  direction,  and  if  you 
only  pursue  a  thoroughly  persistent  course,  you  will  soon  perceive 
what  marvellous  potentialities  you  have  at  your  command. 

'^  The  latent  power  of  our  will  is  known  to  few,  yet  just  as  oar 
muscles  can  be  trained  by  systematic  exercises  to  the  performaBce 
of  extraordinary  feats  of .  strength^  or  endurance,  also  by  the 
development  of  our  will,  results  can  be  obtained  which,  to  mofit 
people,  would  appear. little  short  of  miraculous. 

"  In  your  case  we  require  a  starting  point,  which  has  tofumish 
us  with  the*  necessary  lever  for  the  intended  action,  and  we  have 
your  sentiments  of  strong  antipathy  to  Dr.  Henry  ready  at  haad. 
I  confess,^'  he  contanuod,  '^  it  would  grieve  me  sincerely  did  I 
feel  guilty  of  giving  you  uncharitable  or  nnchristiaa  advic©)  but 
I  consider  myself  in  every  way  justified  in  urgiieigK  yoa  for  ^ 
limited  time  to  ooncentrate  your  mind  npon  tlus  very  pronounoed 
dislike^  to  cultivate  .and.  nouriah  it,  in  fact,,  by  every  laeam  i»  yo»r 
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power  until  it  becomes  so  ingrained  in  yonr  nature^  tbat  it  will 
grow  into  a  leading  factor  in  your  daily  life.  Thus  persistently 
developed,  it  will  set  up  a  repellant  self-aoting  force  which, 
though  mostly  dormant,  can  be  called  upon  at  any  moment. 

"  My  counsel,  no  doubt,  must  appear  to  you  very  distasteful,  but 
remember,  if  the  facts  we  have  to  deal  with  be  serious,  they  will 
also  be  of  a  transient  nature.  Pray  observe,  the  plan  of  action 
does  not  aim.  o^  a  general  diversion  of  the  moral  current,  we  only 
wish  to  point  the  defence  in  our  especial  direction,  where  an 
attack  necessitates  temporarily  the  fullest  concentration  of  the 
forces  at  our  disposal.  Victory  ooce  achieved,  and  all  dangers 
disposed,  your  kind  and  gentle  nature  will  assert  itself,  and  far 
from  any  moral  deterioration  resulting  from  this  experiment, 
you  will  have  less  difficulty  than  you  might  have  had  before,  in 
eradicating  any  remnant  of  resentment,  tbat  may  be  still  linger- 
ing in  your  heart. 

"  A  long  dissertation  on  a  very  reoon-dite  and  complicated 
subject  would  not  only  weary  but  bewilder  you.  I  will  therefore 
employ  a  simple  though  very  inadequate  illustration,  to  convey 
the  idea  I  wish  to  impress  upon  year  understanding. 

"Fancy  yourself  in  a&  atmosphere  so  heavily  charged  with 
moisture,  that  your  clothes  are  redundant  with  watery  particles. 
A  blast  of  Afictic  cold  suddenly  strikes  you,  which  causes  even 
more  vapour  l>o  condense  upon  your  person,  and  in  a  few  inoments 
jou  find  yourself  encased  in  a  complete  crust  of  ice,  certainly  of 
sufficient  strength  to  act  as  a  protective  cloak  against  minor  attacks. 
Well>  something  similar,  produced  however  by  an  inverse  action 
has  to  take  place,  in  order  to  procure  the  desired  immunity  for 
you.  Not  from  without,  but  from  within,  has  to  proceed  the 
acting  force. 

"  We  are  all  surrounded  by  those  mysterious  psychic  emanations 
called  auras,  which,  although  of  the  most  tenuous  substance,  and 
cognizable  only  by  peculiarly  organised  minds,  can  yet  be  ren- 
dered so  powerfully  repellant  that  they  form  the  best  protective 
armour  against  such  subtile  influences  as  at  this  moment  threaten 
your  peace. 

"  These  my  slight  hints  must  at  present  suffice  you  for  a  work- 
ing theory.  The  dread  and  loathing  you  say  Dr.  Henry  inspires 
yon  with,  will  form  the  motive  power  for  the  very  efficient  engine 
which  must  carty  your  purpose  into  practice.  Endeavour,  therefore, 
by  the  persistent  exerdse  of  your  will,  to  raise  a  firm  barrier  be- 
Irween  yourself  and  your  tormentor,  concentrate  ail  your  mental 
forces  on  this  importiant  point,  and  persevere,  for  some  time,  in 
kecTJing  alive  that;  itetive  feeling  of  resistcLnce,  on  which  your 
tfaf^  ftom  further  attacks  chiefly  depends. 

"  I  also  request  you  to  wear  a  locket  which  I  will  send  you  ;  it 
hBB  small  merit  of  its  own,  but  will  serve  you  as  a  tangible  token 
of  my  strong  desit^e  to  assist  you,  as  well  as  a  reminder  not  to 
lbs*- sight'  of  your  duty." 

'  THi*  conversation  left  a  strange  impression  on  me.  I  felt  I 
haflrdiy  realized-  tH0  full  import  or  the  advice  received,  yet  I  saw 
Itef ore  me  a  practical  aim  for  ^rhich  I  could  at  afl  events  strive, 
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Mr.  Lewin's  sympathetic  and  impressive  manner  daring  onr 
interview  had  called  forth  in  me,  not  only  a  strong  feeling  of 
confidence  in  him,  but  produced  a  wonderful  self-reliance,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  tremulous  state  of  mind  that  had  troubled 
me  for  weeks  past. 

The  following  evening  Mrs.  Watkins  brought  me  a  small  parcel 
from  Mr.  Lewin,  which  I  opened  with  a  keen  curiosity.  It  con- 
tained ^'  the  locket''  he  had  mentioned.  In  size  and  shape  similar 
to  a  lady's  small  watch,  it  was  completely  covered  with  a  dark 
substance  like  lacquer,  and  was  so  light,  that  I  judged  its  princi- 
pal material  to  be  either  wood  or  papier  machie.  No  opening  was 
perceptible,  and  a  plain  ring  had  been  screwed  in  for  the  purpose 
of  suspension.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  plain  and  insignificiuit 
object,  and  when  fastened  round  my  neck,  it  looked  so  utterly 
dismal,  and  unornamental  even  on  my  black  dress,  that 'I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  effect,  and  quickly  putting  it  out  of  sight. 
The  next  day  I  conscientiously  tried  to  carry  out,  practically, 
the  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Lewin,  but  found  myself 
hindered  by  undreamt  of  obstacles. 

In  spite  of  the  pronounced  and  increasing  aversion  I  felt  to  Dr. 
Henry,  and  therefore  impelled  by  a  powerfully  acting  motive,  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  my  mind,  for  any  length 
of  time,  on  a  subject,  which  thoroughly  distasteful  at  starting, 
gradually  became  perfectly  loathsome.  My  efforts  in  consequence 
were  more  or  less  spasmodic,  and  especially  lacked  that  systematic 
persistence  Mr.  Lewin  had  so  carefully  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  me.  I  constantly  shrank  from  the  self-imposed  task,  aUhougli 
I  vaguely  grasped  its  importance  for  my  safety. 

Moreover  as  time  passed  on,  the  quick,  unruffled  motive  of  my 
uneventful  existence,  in  soothing  my  nerves,  brought  on  a  feeling 
of  security,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  gradual  fading  from  my 
memory,  of  those  painful  features  in  my  late  experience,  whose 
startling  intensity  had,  for  so  long,  caused  me  sore  mental  distress. 
Week  after  week  ran  on  in  the  dull  humdrum  of  my  daily  life  ; 
but  to  my  great  delight  I  saw  my  little  hoard  gradually  growing 
larger,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  rise  of  my  pleasant  hopes 
kept  steady  pace. 

One  evening,  after  having  been  to  the  city  to  hand  in  my  work, 
and  to  receive  a  new  supply,  I  felt  more  than  the  ordinary  weari- 
ness these  visits  invariably  caused  me.  A  drowsiness  which  grew 
irresistable  stole  over  me  as  if  a  narcotic  were  slowly,  but  steadily, 
being  injected  into  my  veins.  Fairly  overcome  at  last,  I  sank  back 
in  my  arm  chair,  and  only  then  became  aware  of  the  detested  infla- 
ence  being  at  work,  and  gradually  fastening  its  fangs  into  my  heart. 
Not  only  did  every  muscle  of  my  body  sink  into  a  state  o£ 
lethargy,  but  the  same  poisonous  effect  extended  to  my  will-power. 
No  effort  whatever  seemed  vrithin  the  reach  of  possibility  ;  in  fact 
a  kind  of  paralysis  had  gained  complete  dominion  of  my  initiative. 
A  last  impulse  enabled  me  to  half  open  my  eyes,  and  there  I  before 
me,  nay,  bending  over  me,  I  saw  Dr.  Henry,  with  his  hands  extend- 
ed over  my  head.  While  my  body  was  held  in  this  virtual  im- 
prisonment, my  consciousness  in  its  nervous  sensitiveness  was>  on 
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the  contrary,  painfully  alive,  and  the  agony  of  terror  I  experi- 
enced I  can  only  compare  to  what  mnst  be  the  horror  of  a  person 
realizing  the  fact  of  being  buried  alive. 

I  felt  his  hand  laid  upon  my  head  and  gently  drawn  down  over 
my  eyes,  which  closed,  as  if  sealed  by  a  heavy  weight  of  lead. 
The  same  movement  was  repeated  once  more.  Then  the  hand 
moved  down  from  the  crown  of  my  head  over  my  face,  passed  my 
chin,  touched  my  neck,  and  for  an  instant  rested  on  by  bosonu 
For  one  instant  only,  however ;  I  felt  it  rebound  as  if  it  had 
touched  a  hot  iron.  I  heard  an  angry  exclamation  like  a  muttered 
curse,  and  at  the  same  time  a  magic  change  came  over  me,  as  if 
the  deadly  spell  were  suddenly  and  completely  broken.  My  ordi- 
nary power  was  restored  to  me  in  a  moment,  and  a  slight  effort  only 
was  required  to  enable  me  to  rise  and  boldly  face  the  hatef id 
image,  of  which  however  there  was  no  trace  whatever  left. 
Intuitively  I  knew  that  my  talisman  had  proved  my  saviour,  from 
some  unknown,  but  all  the  more  dreaded,  danger,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  more  than  my  life. 

(Conclvded  next  month. J 


FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  PABSEE  YEAR. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Bundesh  (of  Pehlevee  literature)  the  Parsee 
year  should  commence  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sun  at  the  first 
point  of  Aries.  But  as  this  rule  has  not  been  hitherto  observed, 
the  Gahambars,  or  the*  season  festivals,  are  supposed  to  fall  on 
their  intended  dates,  but  in  months  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the 
intended  objects  of  such  festivals.  On  this  account,  some  writers 
now  and  again  indulge  in  putting  forward  curious  proposals.  In 
order  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  subject,  I  subjoin 
some  notes  and  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  festivals  or 
Gahambars  have  any  reference  to  the  seasons.  For  the  mention 
of  the  Grahambars  is  made  in  the  Pehlevee  Afrin  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  In  forty-five  days  was  created  the  heaven  (fire,  or  ether)  and 
Gahambar  Maidhyazaremia  was  celebrated ;  in  the  month  Ardi- 
behest  (Taurus)  and  15th  day  Depmeher,  conunencincr  with  the 
11th  day  Khar.  ^ 

''  In  sixty  days  was  created  water  and  Grahambar  Maidyoshema 
was  celebrated ;  in  the  month  Tir  (Cancer)  and  15th  day  Depmeher, 
commencing  with  the  11th  day  Khar. 

"  In  seventy-five  days-  was  created  the  earth  and  Gahambar 
Paitishahya  was  celebrated  ;  in  the  month  Sharevar  (Virgo)  and 
30th  day  Aneran,  commencing  with  the  26th  day  Astad. 

"  In  thirty  days  were  created  the  trees  and  Gahambar  Ayathrema 
was  celebrated ;  in  the  month  Mithra  (Libra)  and  30th  day  Aneran, 
commencing  with  the  26th  day  Astad. 
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'^  In  eighty  days  were  created  cattle  and  Galiambar  Maidtyairia 
was  oelebrated ;  in  the  month  Dai  (Capricorn)  and  20th  day  Beheram, 
commencing  with  1 5th  day  Mihir. 

*^In  seventy-five  days  was  created  mankind  and  GUhambar 
Hamaspathmedya  was  celebrated;  in  the  month Spendarmad  (Pisces) 
and  in  the  day  Vahistoist  Gotha  (3Ut  to  35th)/' 

In  the  above  statements  reference  is  made^  not  to  the  sdasons, 
bnt  to  the  order  or  sequence  of  creation. 

The  Bundesh  mentions  four  seasons  of  the  year^  while  the  above 
said  Gahambars  are  six.  According  to  the  Bundesh,  Spring  oocurt 
in  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini ;  Summer  in  Cancer,  Leo  and  Virgo; 
Autumn  in  Libra,  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius ;  and  Winter  inCapricora, 
Aquarius  and  Pisces.  They  represent  the  Pehlevee  and  Hindoo 
months  as  under. 


Pehlevee  or 

Zodiacal 

Zodiacal  Signs, 

Hind4>o 

Paritee  fnontks. 

Signs. 

(Hindoo). 

Months, 

1. 

Fanrardin. 

Aries. 

Mesh. 

Chitra. 

2. 

Ardibehest. 

Tanms 

Varakh. 

Valsakh. 

8. 

Khordad. 

Gemini 

Mithum. 

Jath. 

4. 

Tir. 

Cancer 

Karak. 

Ashad. 

5. 

Amerdad. 

Leo 

Simha. 

Shravan. 

6. 

Sarevar. 

Virgo 

Kanya. 

Bhadurva. 

7. 

MeheT(Biithra) 

Libra. 

Tola. 

Asho. 

8. 

AV8M1. 

Scorpio 

VarRohak. 

Kai-tiak. 

9. 

Adar. 

SagittariuB 

Dhuu. 

Magsor. 

10. 

Dai. 

Capricorn 

Makar. 

Paush. 

n. 

Behmen. 

Aquarius 

Koombh. 

Haha. 

12. 

Spendarmad. 

Piaces 

Heen. 

PhaguD. 

Pehlevee  literature  is  far  posterior  to  the  Zend  literature,  and 
in  the  latter  no  mention  is  made  of  the  six  stages  of  creation,  Bor 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  Bundesh  ;  and  although  both  these  are 
the  products  of  the  Pehlevee  period,  th%y  are  never  shown  to 
have  any  connection  with  each  other.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  Pehlevee 
literature  is  concerned,  the  Gahambar  festivals  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  the  seasons,  but,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
they  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  various  planets  and  con- 
stellations and  to  their  predominant  influences  on  the  various  orders 
of  creation. 

It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  in  the  Zend  writings  no  mention 
is  to  be  found  of  the  twelve  months  of  a  year.  In  the  Vedic  period 
the  twelve  Zodiacal  signs  were  not  known  or  recognized,  and  the 
months  were  named  after  the  name  of  the  lunar  constellations  in 
which  the  full  moon  occurred.  The  twenty-seven  asterisms  or 
lunar  mansions  were  known  or  recognized,  they  representing  the 
29d.  12h.  44m.  in  which  the  moon  completed  her  revolution.  The 
difference  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year  was  made  up  by  an 
intercalary  month.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  names  of 
the  days  of  a  Parsee  month  were  orignally  nimes  of  lunar  constella- 
tions, and  the  months  were  named  after  the  principle  of  the  Hindoo 
months. 

The  words  denoting  the  months  of  the  Parsees  are  pnrely 
Pehlevee.  Thus  the  sis:  stages  of  creation,  the  four  seasons,  the 
twelve  solar  months,  all  belong  to  the  Pehlevee  period  and  are 
"based  upon  the  principles  of   developed  astrology;  for  to  the 
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readers  of  Hindoo  astrology,  tfee  Pehelvco  Biindesli  will  appear 
to  eontain  a  great  deal  which  is  founded  upon  the  philosophy 
of  astrology. 

The  Hindoo  astrology  believes  that  "all  living  things,  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  have  five  kinds  of  vital  airs,  called  respectively 
prdna^  apdnHy  vyana,  uddna,  samana.  They  have  also  three  kinds 
of  vital  fires,  and  through  the  interaction  of  these  vital  airs  and  vital 
fires  result  the  several  seasons,  the  different  states  of  healthy 
creation,  destruction,  preservation,  &c.  First,  from  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  get  ether,  and  from  ether,  air,  from  these  Uyq,  fire,  from 
these  three,  water,  from  these  four,  earth.  As  earth  alsoTOeludes  all 
the  living  beings  thereon,  these  also  are  made  up  of  the  five  elements. 
Since  these  elements  came  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  follows  that 
the  Kving  beings  are  influenced  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  influ- 
ences of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  fivefold,  emanating,  bringing  to 
a  standstill,  destroying,  attracting  and  fertilizing, 

''  All  plants  came  into  existence  through  the  Moon  and  YenuSj 
because  these  two  emanate  watery  rays ;  coral,  pearls,  shells^  &c., 
and.  all  animals  found  in  water  are  produced  by  these  two.  Man 
is  bom  through  the  influence  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  and  he  die» 
under  the  influence  of  the  Moon.  The  Moon  gives  coldness,  and 
when  a  man  becomes  abnormally  cold  he  dies.  Minerals  are 
produced  through  the  influence  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  Purity  and 
the  growth  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  under  the  influence  of  tha 
Sun. 

"  Vegetables,  animals  and  men  are  created,  destroyed  and  pre-« 
served  aa  the  result  of  planetary  effects,  natural  effects^  and  terres-^ 
Irial  effects. 

'^In  a  day,  the  number  of  breaths  taken  by  each  man  comes  to 
21,600.  During  this  interval,  seven  kinds  of.  animal  life  come  into 
existence,  of  which  mankind  is  one. 

"  Sun  is  the  soul,  the  life*    The  Moon  is  the  body«  Both  of 

these  control  the  five  elements,  viz.,  fire,  air,  earth,  &c.  Mars  is 

fiery.     Mercury  airy.    Jupiter  earthy.    Venus  watery.  Saturn. 
ethereal.'' 

Tbe  above  extracts  indicate  that  Hindoo  astrology  believes,  anc( 
Pehelvee  writers  accordingly  might  have  believed,  that  during  cer- 
tain fixed  cycles,  say  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  correspoHding  by  a  cycle, 
of  a  certain  thousand  years,  life  in  varioas  kingdoms  was  influenced 
in  its  progress  by  the  combinations  of  certain  planets  in  certain,: 
constellations  at  the  time  when  the  Sun  was  also  in  that  locality. 
The  Sahambar  Afrin,  as  quoted    above,  leads   us  to  infer   that' 
Pebi^ea  writers  believed  that  when  the  Sun  was  in  about  the  15th , 
degree  of  Taurus  (Ardibehest)  and  combined  with  the  influence  - 
of  other  planets  to  which  the  sign  was  favourable,  the  element  fire 
(or  perhapjs  light  or  ether)  was  influenced  in  its  progr«9S.    In' 
like  manner,  the  watery  element  was  influenced  when  th«  Sun  was  • 
in  Cancer  (Tir),  earthy  element  when  in  Virgo  (Sawrvar),  vegetiable ; 
kingdom  when  in  Libra  (Mithra);  animal  kingdom  when  in  Capri^ 
Qozn  (Dal)^  and  mankind  when  at  the  end  of  Pisces  (Spcndarmajd^ . 
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find  commencement  of  Arie8«.    It  will  be  interesting  to  know  wliat 

E'  articalar  planets  have  their  influence  in  these  sigps,  and  I  giye 
elow  a  statement  of  it.  It  is  necessary^  however^  to  obserre  tiiat 
the  exaltation  of  a  planet  in  a  certain  sign  is  said  to  last  foraboat 
fiye  days  or  degrees^  and  that  a  Gahambar  festival  is  also  requred 
to  last  for  five  days.  The  number  of  degrees  of  a  sign  in  which  a 
planet's  exaltation  commences^  is  variously  given  by  different 
ivmterSj  and  varies  by  five  to  fifteen  degrees.  Therefore  the 
degrees  of  exaltation  given  below  are  not  strictly  accurate: — 

Aries  ... 
Taunia  ... 
Gemini  ... 
Canoer  ... 
Leo 

Virgo  ..« 
liibm  ... 
Scorpio  ... 
Sagittarius 
Caprioom 
Aqaarins 
Fisoos  •  ... 


House  of  Mars       ••• 

...    EzaltatianofBunin  10.' 

Do.     of  Venus      ... 

...        Do. 

of  Moon  inS.' 

Do.     of  Mersury. 

Do.    of  Cancer    ... 

Do. 

of  Jupiter  in  15.' 

Do.    of  Sun. 

Do.    of  Mercury 

Do. 

of  Mercury  iuU/ 

Do.    of  Venus     .*• 

Do. 

of  Saturn  in  26.' 

Do.    of  Mars. 

Do.    of  Jupiter. 

Do.    of  Saturn    •., 

M        Do* 

ofMarslnlS.* 

Do.    ofSstam. 

Do.    of  Jupiter  ..• 

...       Da 

ciVmaffr.' 

•  The  Bundesh  f^ives  another  view  of  this  matter.  It  aaya  that  at  a  < 
■tage  ol  the  deTslopnent  of  the  Solar  system,  oettain  planets  (as  aU  planets  ars 
oonsidered  to  be  the  disturbing  powers)  came  into  certain  oonstellatioAs  (as  sU 
constellations  are  considered  to  be  the  preseiring  powers),  and  the  eaxthiraB  so 
much  affected  thereby  that  a  change  occurred  in  the  then  existing  natwe  of  thesiithi 
oCits  varioas  elements,  and  ol  beings  living  upon  it,  and  a  new  form  or  ^tateof  thixigs 
was  thereby  produced.  A  cycle  of  12  miileniums,  one  assigned  to  eadi  sign,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Bundesh.  One  millenium  is  said  to  be  of  one  thousand  yeat^ 
duration.  But  evidently  the  first  six  miileniums  refer  to  far  greater  number  of  yeazs 
and  to  the  states  of  things  far,  far  anterior  to  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  Bundeih. 
The  miileniums  commencing  from  Libra  (the  seventh)  appear  to  refer  tea  certaiii 
minor  cycle  of  six  thousand  years.  It  is  possible  the  Libra  millenium  refers  to  ths 
Noah's  Deluge  or  to  the  Hindoo  Kaliynga  (B.  G.  8101).  The  foUowing  pasn«as 
will  assist  the  reader : 

**  In  the  month  I^arrardin  and  the  day  Ahuramasda,  he  (the  Evil  Spirit)  mshed  in 
at  noon  and  thaseby  the  sky  was  asahattered  and  frightened  by  him  as  a  sheep  b/ 
a  wolf.  He  came  on  to  the  water  which  was  arranged  below  the  earth  and  tiien 
the  middle  of  this  earth  was  pierced  and  entered  by  him.  Afterwards  he  came  tD 
the  vegetation,  then  to  the  ox  (animal  kingdom),  then  to  Gayomard  (mankind),  and 
then  he  came  to  the  fire ;  so^  just  like  a  fly,  he  roiBhed  out  on  the  whole  creation  and 
he  made  the  world  quite  as  injured  and  dark  at  midday  as  though  it  were  a 
dark  night.  ' 

•  *<  The  second  oonfliot  was  waged  with  the  water,  beoanse,  as  the  star  Tistsr  was 
in  Cancer,  the  water  which  is  in  the  sab-divirion  they  call  Avrak  (ninth  lunar  man* 
^ion  corresponding  with  the  middle  of  Cancer)  waa  ponrinff  on  the  same  day  when 
the  destroyer  rushed  in  and  came  again  into  notice  (Avrak)  in  the  direction  of  the 
West.  For  every  single  month  is  the  owner  of  one  oonateUatioD,  the  month  Tir  is 
ike  fourth  month  of  the  year,  and  Cancer  the  fourth  constellation  from  Aries,  so  it  is 
the  owner  of  Cancer,  into  which  Tistar  sprang  and  displayed  the  charaoteristioB  d 
a  producer  of  rain,  and  he  brought  on  the  water  aloft  by  the  strength  of  the  wind. 

**  Time  was  for  twelve  thousand  years,  and  it  says  in  revelatiou  that  three  thoa- 
■and  years  was  the  duration  of  the  spiritual  state  where  the  creatures  were  un- 
thinking, unmoving  and  intangible ;  and  three  thousand  years  waa  the  duration 
of  Giiyomard,  with  the  ox,  in  the  world.  As  this  was  six  thonsaad  years,  the  *mi^<^ 
milletrium  reigns  of  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo  liad  elapsed,  beeansa  it  was  six  thonsssn 
jears  when  the  millenium  reign  oame  to  Libra,  the  adversary  rushed  in  and  Gsjo- 
mard  lived  thirty  years  in  tribulation. 

^*  For  in  tbe  beginning,  it  was  so  appointed  that  the  star  Jupiter  (Ahnxaausda) 
was  life  towards  the  creatures,  not  througb  its  own  nature,  but  on  aoooantef  its 
being  within  the  control  of  inminaries  (fixed  stars,  especially  the  Zodiac  signs)  sad 
Saturn  was  death  towards  the  creatures.  Both  were  in  their  supremacy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  creatures,  as  Jupiter  was  in  Canoer  on  rieingr  that  which  is  called 
fO&vaii  <Uriag)  for  it  is  the  flaw  ia  wbiofa  life  u  bestowed  vpoa  it  i  ^d  ^fttom 
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From  the  above,  one  is  inclined  to  infer  that  the  exaltations  of 
planets  have  more  to  do  with  the  Gahambar  festivals  than  the 
seasons.  But  the  dates  of  the  festivals  do  not  fit  in  quite  exactly 
with  the  dates  of  exaltations.  This  may  be  due  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  latter  dates.  Moreover^  there  is  one  more  factor  to  be  con* 
sidered  in  fixing  these  dates.  It  is  the  full-moon  day  .and  the  new- 
moon  day^  and  the  last  day  before  the  new-moon.  These  are  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon  which  the  Hindoos  recognized  as 
deities^  and  in  fixing  the  dates  of  sacrifices,  always  kept  these  daya 
in  view,  and  the  rest  of  the  days,  more  especially  the  dark  days  o^ 
the  moon,  were  not  used  for  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  purposes. 
It  would  not  be  correct  to  surmise  that  the  Pehlevee  writers  ignor** 
ed  this  principle,  especially  when  in  the  Zend  literature,  new- 
moon  and  full-moon  are  invoked  along  with  the  six  names  which 
the  Pehlevee  writers  have  applied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  their  six 
Gahambar  festivals.  We  have  said  above  that  in  the  Zend  litera- 
ture these  six  names  are  to  be  found,  but  they  are  nowhere  spo- 
ken of  as  referring  either  to  the  seasons  or  to  the  six  orders  of 
creation.  But,  as  the  Vedas  do  speak  of  six  seasons,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  Zend  literature,  too,  spoke  of  these  as  seasons,  and  not 
as  orders  or  stages  of  creation,  of  the  Pehlevee  writings.  Now 
assuming,  according  to  the  Pehlevee  Bundesh,  that  the  year  com- 
xnences  with  the  first  point  of  Aries,  let  us  see  how  the  dates  of  the 
CMiambars  reconcile  the  object  of  the  Zend  literature  with  that  of 
the  Pehelvee  literature. 

First  point  of  Aries  is  the  new-moon  day  of  the  Hindoo  month 
Chaitra  (Farvardin).  It  is  the  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
here  the  spring  commences.  "The  religious  year  of  the  Hindoos  is 
Tuni-solar  and  commences  at  the  instant  of  conjunction  of  Sun  and 
Moon,  in  the  sidereal  month  Chaitra.  Hindoo  year  is  sidereal  and 
is  measured  by  return  of  the  Sun  to  the  same  point,  at  present, 
beginning  of  the  Lunar  mansion  Ashvani,  or  sign  Mesha  (Aries)." 
Tlus  sign,  as  stated  above,  is  the  house  of  Mars,  and  has  the  exel-* 
tation  of  the  Sun. 

Forty-five  days  after  the  above  date,  the  first  Gahambar  festival 
ends  on  the  fuU-moon  day,  or  Vaisakh,  or  Taurus  ( Ardibehent) .  It 
is  the  middle  of  spring,  and  the  sign  is  the  house  of  Venus,  and  the 
exaltation  place  of  Moon. 

Sixty  days  after  the  above,  the  second  Gahambar  ends  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  Ashad,  or  Cancer  (Tir).*  It  is  the  full-moon  day 
of  the  first  month,  or  summer.  The  sign  is  the  place  of  the  summer 
solstice^  and  is  the  house  of  Moon  and  the  exaltation  place  of  Jupi- 
ter. 


in  Libra,  in  the  great  subterranean,  so  that  its  own  yenom  and  deadlit^ss 

became  more  evident  and  more  dominant  thereby.  And  it  was>  when  both  shall  not 
loe  sapceme,  that  Gayomaid  was  to  complete  his  own  life,  which  is  the  thirty  yeanb 
.  Batam  came  not  again  to  snpremacy,  that  is,  to  Libra.  And  at  the  time  when 
Satam  came  into  Libra,  Jopiter  was  in  Oapricomns,  on  acopnnt  of  whosq  lowness 
and  the  victory  of  Saturn  over  Jupiter,  Gayomard  suffered  through  those  very 
defects  which  came  and  are  to  continue  advancing,  the  continuance  of  that  dia* 
figuieneat  which  Ahnmftft  can  bring  upon  the  creatures  of  Ahuramaxda.*' 

*  Bundesh  says,  '*  From  Madhyoshema,  which  is  the  eleventh  day  ol  tut  (Cancer), 
to  Hedyarem,  which  is  20th  day  of  Dai  (Copricpm),  the  shortest  day,,  the  nigh*  i^ 
-rrea8e8,-aud  from  Medy«»h«  into  Mftdhyaahemu,  th«  night  dccreaacB  and  diij  i^. 
creases." 
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Sereaty  five  days  after  the  above^  third  Gahambar  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  BhadirrYsi,  or  Virgo  (Sarevar),the  kBtmontK  o|  summer^ 
or  i*ather  celebrates  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  the  house  of  Mercury, 
and  also  the  exaLtaution  place  of  Mercury. 

■  ^Thirty  days  after  the  above,  fourth  Grahambar  ends  on  the  last 
<lay  of  Ashe,  or  Libra  (Mithra),  the  first  month  of  antnmn.  It  is 
ihe  {dace  of  the  automnai  equinox,  and  is  the  house  of  Yenufi^  and 
cexahaition  plaoe  of  Saturn.  The  Gahambar  celebrates  the  end  of 
(the  Pasrsee  Bapitheran,  to  be  renewed  at  the  arrival  of  the  &n  at 
Aries.  The  end  of  the  Rapitheran  means  that  the  glory  of  Son, 
.who  is  the  life-fountain  of  our  Solar  system,  has  declined,  to  be  rss* 
iored  again  at  the  exaltation  in  Aries.  The  succeeding  five  months 
of  autumn  and  vnnter  enjoy  the  Sun's  influence  only  in  its  declining 
etate.  The  Hindoos  observe  this  in  a  different  way.  The  upper 
half  of  the  zodiacal  circle,  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  they  call 
Uttarayan,and  the  lower  Dakhshinayan.  Duringthe  latter  period,  they 
do  not  deem  it  proper  to  celebrate  sacrificial  and  other  rites.  XJtta* 
rayam  represents  i^e  ascendant  position  of  the  Sun,  which  view  is 
correct,  but  the  Pehlevee  writers  have  based  their  period  of  Sun's 
decline  from  the  standpoint  of  seasons,  and  both  may  be  said  to  be 
correct  from  their  different  standpoints.  It  must  be  added  also 
.  that,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  the  deity  sleeps  for  four  montbs 
following  the  ^Cancer,  and  then  rises.  It,  of  course,  means  ikat 
from  Cancer,,  the  decline  of  Sun  commences,  and  is  at  tiie  lowest 
point  when  in  Libra,  and  from  this  point  his  rise  commences. 

Seventy-five  days  after  the  above,  the  fifth  Gahambar  lasts  for 
five  days,  commencing  with  the  day  following  the  f uU-moon  day  of 
Paush,  or  Capricorn  (Dai).  It  is  the  middle  of  the  first  montib  of 
winter.  The  sign  is  the  place  of  winter  solstice,  and  is  the  house  of 
Saturn,  and  the  exaltation  place  of  Mara.  The  festival  appears  to 
eommence  on  the  day  following  the  full-moon  day.  In  the  absence 
of  any  probable  reason,  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  desire  to  recon- 
-cile  the  date  with  the  predominant  degree  of  the  planets. 

The  sixth,  or  last,  Gahambars  commences  at  the  end  of  the  last 
month  Phagun,  or  Pisces  (Spendarmad).  These  Gahambar  days 
are  the  five  extra  days  added  to  the  360  days  of  twelve  montiis.^ 
They  celebrate  the  end  of  the  past  year  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year.  It  is  the  end  of  winter  and  commencement  of  spring. 
The  sign  Pisces  is  the  house  of  Jupiter,  and  the  exaltation  place  of 
Venus. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  Zend 
literature  and  that  of  Pehelvee  literature  could  be  reconciled  witl 
the  dates  of  Gahambars  as  given  above. 

But  the  question  remains,  why  the  year  should  commence  witi 
Aries  and  not  with  any  other  sign.  Seasons  in  favor  of  this  rule 
I  shall  give  below. 

Because  many  ancient  nations  considered  it  as  the  commencing 
sign  of  the  year,  and  it  is  the  highest  and  the  uppermost  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  circle. 

Because,  as  stated  above,  tho  Hindoos*  oommenoe  their  rel^fbus 
and  astrological  year  from  this  sign. 

*  The  Bundesh  says,  ''  In  the  &ve  sapplemeataty  davft  eX  the  end  of  tlie  xaoBiiL 
Spendarmad;  the  day  aad  night  are  agaiu  ^quaU** 
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The  Pehlevee  literature  identifies  the  irst  months  Farvardin,  with 
Aries^  and  to  depart  from,  it  would  he  equal  to  upsetting  the 
Pehlevee  writer^s  seasons  and  calculations. 

If  the  year  should  commence  with  tlie  beginning  of  spring,  and 
very  few  will  be  inclined  to  commence  it  with  any  other  season, 
then  Aries  is  theptoper  sign ;  for  the  Hindoo  «8th>logy  says,  '^^  Aries 
contains  aeren  rays,  of  which  four  are  hot,  two  cold^  one  both  hot 
and  cold;  and  of  these  seven  rays,  five  contain  prina,  vital  air,  one 
contains  ap&na,  and  one,  the  olher  three  vital  airs.  When  the  sun 
comes  to  that  sign,  the  sign  is  at  the  height  of  its  heat ;  it  is  the 
proper  house  of  the  sun ;  that  period  of  time  when  the  sun  is  in  that 
sign  is  called  Vasantrita." 

**  The  reason  why  Aries  is  the  seat  of  the  Sun  is  that  Aries  has 
four  hot  rays  and  the  Sun  Ihree  hot  rays.'' 

The  ancient  Persians,  from  time  immemorial,  celebrated  Jamdiedi 
Nojoroz  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sun  at  Aries. 

The  vernal  equinox  mav  not  be  exactly  at  the  first  of  Aries,  or 
may  be  far  away  from  ihat  point,  but  that  need  not  disturb  the 
above  view,  for  ^  real  point  necessary  is  the  contact  of  the  Sun's 
infiuenoe  with  that  of  Aries.* 

The  Sun  enters  Aries  on  about  the  21st  March  (according  to  the 
fixed  Zodiac).  But  in  the  case  of  th^  new  year  day,  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  to  adhere  to  the  new-moon  day  of  Chaitra,  when  the 
Sun  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon.  If  we  wish  to  keep 
the  several  Gahambar.  festivals  to  their  appropriate  dates,  based 
upon  Moon's  revolutions,  and  also,  if  we  wish  that  the  first  day  of 
the  Parsee  year  or  month  should  correspond  with  the  first  day  of  the 
Moon,  which  is  also  the  first  day  of  a  Hindoo  month,  the  matter  de- 
serves consideration.  The  Bundesh  does  not  appear  to  have  takei 
Moon's  revolutions  into  account.  But  it  says,  ^^  The  year  depending 
on  the  Moon  is  not  equal  to  the  computed  year,  for  the  Moon  returns 
one  time  in  29  and  one  time  in  30  day8,and  that  every  one  is  deceived 
who  speaks  of  Moon  except  as  when  they  say  that  it  comes  twice 
in  60  days ;  and  who  keeps  the  year  by  the  Moon,  mingles  summer 
with  winter  and  winter  with  smnmer."  This  passage  leads  us  to 
a  difEerent  conclusion,  possibly  that,  for  the  purposes  of  seasons, 
the  Moon  days  of  a  months  were  made  up  to  the  average  of  thirty 
days  of  a  solar  month.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  interesting 
to  remark  that  the  eleventh  day  of  Ashad  (Cancer)  is  considered  by 
Hindoo  literature  as  representing  the  summer  solstice,  after  which 
the  Deity  is  said  to  sleep,  while  the  Pehlevee  literature  also  (as 
rMuarked  already)  says  ^at  from  the  Madhyoshem,  which  is  the 
eleventh  day  of  Tir  (Cancer),  the  night  increasea.  This  coincidence 
gives  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Pehelvee  months  did  not  com* 
mence  at  any  point  without  any  regard  to  the  new-moon  day. 

AhMBDABAP,  5^90. DhUNJIBHOY  JAMSSTJEg  MlPHOItA. 

*  'ilie  Bandesh  consideni  the  Temml  equinox  to  be  at  Aries.  It  says,  ^*  Wh^  tlie 
SuLftrsiveg  at  the  firgt  degree  of  Gaaoer,  the  time  of  day  is  greetest.  It  ie  the  begin- 
ning of  sammer,  when  it  arrives  at  liibra.  the  day  and  night  are  eqnal ;  it  is  the 
beginning  of  autainn  when  it  arriyes  at  Caprioom,  the  night  is  a  raazinum,  it  ia 
the  beginning  of  winter;  and  when  it  arrivee  tab  Varak  (^ries),  the  night  and  day 
haye  again  b^mne  eqaal." 

There  is,  howeyer,  snfficient  groand  in  favor  of  commencing  the  year  at  the 
6x«ct  point  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  there  is  no  objeotion  in  adopting  it,  if  fooiid 
to  be  the  best  aicernativc,  after  considoiing  the  other  factora,  ,    . 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  BLAVATSKt  LODGE.* 

The  long  ezpedbed  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Kla^atsky  Lodge 
Theosopfaical  Society  (London),  has  at  last  been  issued.    In  neatness  of 
type,  excellence  of  paper,  and  tastefolness  of  oorer,  it  w^  sustains  the 
high  character  which  the  T.  P.  S.  has  earned  by  its  various  fmblica- 
tions.     The  reports  are  compiled  from  short-hand  notes  taken  at.  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Lodge,  from  January  10th  to  June  20th  1889. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer — ^the  former  put  by  mem- 
bers present,  the  latter  given  by  Madame  Blavatsky  ofThand.     The 
discussion  relates  to  tfbscure  passages  in  the  **  Secret  Doctrine,"  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  Glossary  and  author's  Commentary  to  that 
monumental  work.    The  answers  are  not  equally  clear  and  convincing, 
yet  the  author  throws  a  great  light  in  tiiem  upon  various  difficult  pn^ 
blems.    As  an  intellectual  feat  they  are  collectively  very  striking,  and 
fitrongly  emphasise  the  learning  and  mental  elasticity  of  our  unique 
collei^fae^    To  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  task  she  thus  accmn- 
plished,  one  needs  but  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  questions,  put  to  her 
point-blank,  upon  the  pnfoundest  probletts  in  science,  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  and  requiring  answsB  uasil  the  spur  of  the  moment,  witii 
no  oppovtQjaity  to  consult  text-books  or  ponaer  the  often  novel  and 
highly  ingenious  issues.    Hers  is  an  intuitive,  brilliant  and  clairvoyant, 
rather  than  a  rationative,  logical  and  scientific  mind ;  hence  her  writings 
throughout  lack  that  feature  of  nice  caution  "and  compact  statement, 
which  is  such  an  admirable  trait  in  Mill^  Bain  and  Spencer.     She  is 
positively  embarrassed  by  the  inrush  of  ideas  when  her  mind  is  opened  to 
a  given  subject.    Under  which  circumstances,  precision  is  always  apt  to 
be  wanting.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  various  meetings  of  the 
lEUavatsky  Lodge,  and  the  thought  above  expressed  came  to  me  as  I  saw 
how  her  mind  lashed  out  answer  after  answer  to  interrogatories  put  by 
men  and  women  of  high  culture  and  unustial  intelligence.    She  is  a 
marvel,  take  her  as  one  will;  but  not  a  chronometer  for  accuracy. 

O. 


GEMS  PEOM  THE  EAST.f 

As  a  pastime  between  spells  of  heavier  work  and  to  oblige  friends, 
H.  P.  B.  has  put  together  365  Eastern  precepts  and  axioms,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  and  taking  them  as  they  Came  to  hand.  These  are 
arranged  on  the  left-hand  pages  of  a  pretty  12mo.  volume,  with  Theoso- 
phical  emblems  on  the  vellum  cover,  while  the  right-hand  pages  are 
Iqf t  blank  and  divided  by  rules  into  spaces  for  four  days  to  the  page. 
The  intention  is  that  you  should  hand  the  book  to  a  friend  with  the 
request  that  he  write  his  name  and  year  of  birth  on  the  blank  opposite 
the  date  in  the  calendar.  At  the  same  tLme  he  may  profit  or  be  amused 
by  the  aptness  or  the  reverse  of  the  moral  text  which  falls  to  his  birthday. 
The  precepts  are  taken  from  *'  Dhammapada,"  "  "Mahabharatof"  and 
other  great  Scriptures.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  artistic, 
• O. 

^•Tians.    Slav.  Iiodgo   of  the   Theosopbtoal  Society.    Parti.    Price  !«.    ed. 
Theo9ophical  Publioation  Sooioty.        Indian  Agent,  Manager  Theosophiit, 

t  *'  GhBma  from  the  East :  a  Birth-day  Book  of  Preoepts  and  Azioms."  Compiled 
bvH.P,  B.,.andiUn8trat«d  by  F,  W.  London,  T.  P.  S. ;  Madras,  Manager  X>eo«>* 
iphist.    Price  a*.  W, 
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THBOSOPHICAL  81FTI1W5S.* 

The  Countess  Waohtmeister  and  the  T.  P.  S.  are  doing  an  excellent 
Work  in  bringing  out,  monthly  op  more  rapidly,  reprints  of  the  best 
articles  in  our  Theoaophical  magaEines  and  original  papers  specially 
written  for  this  series.  The  experiment  is  now  in  its  third  year  ana 
has  proved  a  decided  snccess.  The  Volomes  for  1888  and  '89,  comprising 
18  numbers  each,  are  available.  The  present  numbw  contains  a  learned 
exposition  by  Mr.  G.  B.  S.  Mead,  on  the  Symbology  of  the  Seal  of  the 
Theosophioal  Socie^,  and  an  essay  upon  Dynaspheric  Force,  by  the  lata 
Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant. 

^*  THEOSOPHIA," 

Though  the  author  hides  himself  behind  the  modest  pseudonym  of 
'<  Nemo,"  he  is  really  a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments  and  high  rank 
in  the  social  world  of  Madrid.  The  pamphlet  (in  the  Spanish  language) 
treats  upon  the  following  themes :  1.  What  is  Theosophy  ?  2.  Who 
axe  the  Theosophists  P  3.  The  common  ground  of  Theosophy. 
4l  Brotherhood.  5.  Faith  and  Knowledge.  6.  The  Initiate.  7.  Object 
of  Initiaiiua.  &me  of  these  are  translations,  others  original  treatises. 
I  have  joead  ike  work  with  interest,  and  haVe  l)een  struck  with  the 
fariffiaaiyirf the  pnroCastilian idiom  in  which  it  is  written.  A  very 
recent  adviee  from  Madrid  iuforms  me  that  the  first  Edition  (1000 
copies)  is  quite  exhausted,  and  a  second  is  in  press. 

0. 

tbubneb's  begobd* 

There  are  periodicals  of  a  certain  class  which  are  as  refreshing  to  the 
mind  as  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  tree  to  the  traveller.  Trubner*s  Eecctrd 
is  one  of  these.  Established  by  the  late  erudite  Mr.  N.  Trtibner  in  1865 
as  a  mere  trade  circular,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  expanded 
into  a  literary  and  scientific  periodical,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bein- 
hold  Host,  LL.D.,  of  the  India  Office,  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of 
the  day.  The  scheme  is  to  issue  six  numbers  annually,  at  2$,  each  for  sin- 
gle copies,  or  ten  shillings  per  annum,  in  which  will  appear,  besides 
obituaries  and  literary  notes  of  books  projected  or  in  progress,  reviews, 
independent  articles  on  Oriental  subjects,  and,  more  especially,  periodical 
statements  as  to  the  advance  made  in  the  various  fields  of  Oriental 
research.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  Dr.  Rest  was  an  exception  to  his  class 
of  Orientalists  in  the  matter  of  reading  Eastern  ideas  between  the  lines 
of  Oriental  texts  by  the  clue  of  the  true  Esoteric  Doctrine.  But  per- 
haps l^  "  waiting  on,"  patiently  and  honestly  we  may  even  see  the  great 
Max  MxQler  commg  to  admit  that  there  is  actually  such  a  thing  as  East- 
em  occult  sdenoe,  and  that  its  alleged  Proficients  are  something  more 
than  myths. 

O. 


THS  BXITHBaNIAN  PUBLlGATIONa. 
The  Adyar  Library  has  been  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  gifts 
of  tiie  splendid  Reports  of  the  Butean  of  Ethnolo^  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  through  the  kindness  ol  the  Director,  Major  J.  W.  Powell^ 
and  of  my  old  army  friend.  Colonel  Garrett  Mallery.  These  superb 
folios  have  been  duly  noticed  as  occasion  required.  I  must  now  tonder 
my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  a  series 

♦  No.  4,  Vol.  IIX  of  the  T.  P.  8.  Series.    Pri«o  Threepence.  Yearly  suhscription 
(IB  )No8. 7e.  6<r,  booad  in  doth*   AddroM  Manager  Th909ophHt, 
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of  the  late  Prof.  Henry's  Atmual  Beports,  from  the  year  1866  to  1876, 
both  inclnsivB.  Since  Mr.  Smiihson,  in  1846,  beqneatiied  to  the  United 
States  Goyemment  a  half  million  dollars  *'  for  the  increase  and  diffa. 
fdon  of  knowledge  among  men,"  and  the  trust  was  accepted,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has,  under  the  splendid  management  of  its  Secretarr, 
Staff,  and  Board  of  Begents,  done  incalculable  good.  It  has  won  the 
highest  rank  among  learned  bodies,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  the 
American  Con^ss  has  constantly  augmented  its  power  to  carry  out 
the  public-spirited,  altruistic  design  of  its  Founder.  I  regard  it  as  an 
honor  to  be  thought  worthy  of  receiving  its  publications. 

0. 
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"a  shady  business.^' 

To  THB  Editor. 

To  Colonel  Olcott'a  remarks  under  this  heading,  in  the  Theosophui  for 
April  last,  charging  me  with  having  plagiarised  from  him  the  title  and 
much  of  the  contents  of  my  ^^  Buddhist  Catechism,"  I  beg  to  make  the 
following  reply  :  and,  first,  as  to  the  title.  This  is  not  of  the  kind  which 
can  be  the  literary  property  of  any  person;  being  in  the  form  in  universal 
use  to  describe  a  work  of  such  a  natut« ;  and  it  is  as  much  oommon 
property  as  its  fellow  phrases  a  "  ChristiaQ  Catechism,"  a  ^'  Treatise  on 
Chemistiy,"  and  the  Uke.  Had  his  book  h6me  some  fancy  name,  devi- 
sed by  himself,  such  as  "  The  Banyan  Tree,"  or  "  The  Light  of  Asia," 
and  I  had  taken  that,  he  might  fairly  have  charged  me  with  plagiarising 
his  title ;  but  most  certainly  not  as  it  is. 

To  come  to  his  second  allegation,  or  rather  series  of  allegations. 
That  his  Catechism  suggested  the  idea  of  mine  I  freely  admit,  and  hare 
stated  as  much  in  my  preface.  But  whereas  his  was  avowedly  written 
for  Asiatics,  so  far  froon  my  being  open  to  reproaeh  for  having  followed 
in  his  steps  by  writing  one  avowedly  for  Europeans,  I  should  have  expect- 
ed my  imitation  of  him  in  this  respeot  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
sincere  flatte^,  and  myself  to  beoordiaUy  welcomed  as  a  fellow-laWmr- 
er  in  the  field  of  Buddhist  propagandism.  If  only  on  this  score  I  eon- 
eider  myself  entitled  to  express  disappointment  at  Colonel  Olcoit's 
attitude. 

That  a  certain  accord  should  subsist  between  the  two  CaJ^echisms  was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  inevitable.  For  a  Catechism,  is  not  an 
original  creation,  but  a  compilation  from  previously  existing  sources ; 
and  in  the  present,  case  these  are  of  so  restricted  and  precise  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  any  but  a  minute  divergency  impossible,  unless,  indeed, 
I  had  discovered  or  inveixted  new  ones.  Colonel  Olcott  ecnM  hssrdlj 
have  expressed  himself  more  bitterly  had  1  done  the  latt^;  whereas 
the  very  agreement  between  our  results  might,  it  seems  to  me,  well  1» 
re^irded  as  a  tribute  to  his  accuracy. 

Even  in  the  dngle  instance  in  which  I  allorwed  myself  to  botte#  fitrai 
Colonel  Olcott,  I  but  followed  his  own  method  in  omitting  to  specify 
the  fact.  His  answer  to  the  question.  Wherein  does  Buddhism  ^f^ 
essentially  from-  other  religions  P  struck  mo  m  so  complete  that,  being 
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unable  to  improve  upon  it,  I  adopted  it,  considering  that  in  my  ayOF^d 
quality  of  compiler,  I  had  full  right  to  do  so,  and  if  justification  werp 
wanted,  I  considered  that  it  was  sSorded  by  Colonel  01cott*8  own  omis- 
sion to  append  foot-notes  acknowledging  the  facts  on  suoh  occasions  aG( 
he  has  been  indebted  to  Rhys  Davids,  Bigandet,  Alabaster,  SpenoQ 
Hardy,  Swamy  or  Beal, — an  omission  ia  which  I  hold  him  to  lukve  been 
right. 

On  the  other  hand, — in  all  respects  in  which  it  ia  possible  for  a  Cate- 
ehism  to  be  original,  namely,  in  arrangement,  method,  statement,  of 
philosophical  problems,  elucidation  and  style,  my  OcUeekum  differs  as 
Vfideljf  tis  is  poHsible  from  that  of  Colonel  Oloott,  and  that  it  is  so  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  the  verdict  of  all  dispassionate  judges,  who — being  com-, 
petent — will  lake  the  irouhls  carefuUy  to  collate  the  two,  although  he  him" 
set/  has  Mogether  overlooked  this  aspect  of  the  question.  -' 

SUBHADIU  BhIKSHU. 
Nets, — I  haye  italioised  some  of  the  passsfces  of  Heir  Sabhadra  Bhiksba's  lettsi 
for  his  deleoution  and  to  help  him  inwardly  digest  the  review  of  our  Chaog-Bag 
Catechism,  which  appeared  ia  our  iasoe  of  June.  It  would  have  been  more  oonsolar 
tory  to  his  friends  if  he  had  not  penned  the  above  letter.  Preyiously,  there  might, 
periiaps,  have  been  foand  pome  excuse  for  his  literaiy  misoonduct ;  now^it  seemat^ 
tne,  tliera  is  oone — absolately  none. 

H.  &  O. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  NBO-MATBRIALISM. 
To  THE  Editor. 

Apropos  of  my  recent  article  with  the  above  title,  Dr.  Salser  forwards 
an  interesting  letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  points  out  that  in  thp 
argximfint  of  Us  *'  PsyohiC  Aspect  of  Vegetarianism,"  he  too  laid  stress  on 
the  absurdity  implied  in  the  materialist  transmutation  pf  motion  into  oon<^ 
sciousness.  The  alleged  equivalence  would,  in  fact,  represent  a  breach 
in  the  wall  of  the  *'  Conservation  of  Energy" — ^a  doctrine  necessarily 
taken  over  by  materialism.  With  regard  to  the  alternative  theory  of 
Professor  Bain  to  the  effect  that '  neurosis*  and  '  psychosis'  are  two  sides 
of  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  observes  in  the  same  suggestive  brocjiure : — 

''  There  is  in  company  with  all  our  mental  processes  we  are  told,  *  an 
oi^iroken  material  succession.'  This  is  right  enough,  and  sufficd^ut  eyi- 
demoe  can  be  produced  in  its  favor.  But  there  is  just  as  miicib)  in  faot| 
far  more  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a  vast,  unbroken  obain  of  mate- 
rial  succession,  &*ee  from  all  company  with  mental  process^ ;  the  whole 
inorganic  world  bearing  witness  to  it.  Now  if  that  inorganic  world  with 
its  chain  of  physical  causation  hermetically  closed  within  itself,  is  to 
be  a  self-sufficient  existence,  intolerant  of  any  other  mode  ot  change  but 
its  own ;  how  can  there  be  room  for  a  second  face,  or  Qyen  for  a  secooid 
phase,  of  action  P — Let  it  be  remembered,  the  question  Is  npt,  How  is  a 
second  face  to  be  hooked  on  to  a  fact  that  all  along  bore  oxily  ope  face ; 
neither  is  the  question  to  be  undarstood  in  the  .sex^,  as  to  by,  and  ia 
which  wjiy  a  second  face  can  proceed  from  a  oiJ^e  fao^  fact.  We  have 
omoe  for  all  resigned  ourselves  in  Ji'atural  Philosophy  to  r^gift^  fiu^« 
1^  proris]oaally»  evpn  hvpothetiqal  fapts,  as  they  are  or  app^^  to  be, 
without  enquiring  as  to  Mow  and  Why.  We  do  not  kno^ir  how»  out  qfjsk 
batteoiry  chained  i^ith  ohfipBicals,  comes  electricity ;  how  eleciriAity  timiui 
ultim^ly  into  heat,  4eo.  Jhe  qi^ostion  before  us  is.uot  j^n  enquiry  after 
a  modus  iiperaa\di ;  the. question ,b^fore  us  is.^How Js.tji^  t^^ry  of  Hifid^ 
Body  conipali^e  with,  what  we  bt^ve,  and  $nnly  assert  tp  Jaiflkw,  |i/i..M» 
Cpnservatioa  of  Energy  p»>  • 
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Rejecting  tlie  "  mind-body  "  doctrine  of  Bain  as  untenable  Dr.  Saher 
proceeds  to  explain  consciousness  by  postulating  an  "  ethereal  senso- 
rium,"  located  in  the  ethereal  organism^  behind  the  visible  physical  frame 
of  man.  '^  Why  not  say  psychosis  to  be  a  function  of  the  ether,  of  the 
ether  which  permeates  the  physical  body  ?  "  (p.  59.)  The  psychical 
man,  that  is  to  say  the  thinking,  willing,  and  feeung  self,  » thus  identi- 
fiable  with  a  function  of  the  astral  organism. 

'  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  theory  is  still  materi- 
alistic, that  it  excludes  '  freedom'  in  the  metaphysical  senge^  and 
lands  its  advocate  in  either  an  atheistic  or  agnostic  philosophy.  The 
Sther  of  Science  possesses  the  two  essential  attributes  which  xnake  up 
our  fundament-concept  of  matter,  spatiat  ertension,  and  rentlafice. 
Herbert  Spencer  rightly  alludes  to  matter  in  its  solid  liquid  gaseous 
and  ethereal  states.  Ether  as  extended  and  resisting  ia  "  matter  ";  if  it 
is  not,  neither  is  the  physical  substance  ordinarily  so  called.  All  Bain's 
Contrasts  between  the  ^^  mental  and  physical"  processes  hold,  therefore, 
equally  valid  of  an  ethereal  or  astral  sensorium  and  it$  hypothetical 
product,  consciousness. 

Consciousness  being  a  function  of  ether  would  as  an  outcome  of  its 
fixed  sequences  necessarily  yield  a  necessarily  fixed  content.  This  is  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  further  remark. 

Finally,  if  consciousness  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Salzer,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  he  accepts  the  hypothesis  of  a  Universal 
Spirit  antecedent  to  cosmic  origins.  And  if  so,  how  this  spirit  could 
liave  existed  in  the  absence  of  an  ether  already  given  a^nd  differentiated. 

E.  D.  F. 


■      MAYA. 
To  THE   EpITOB. 

The  following  interestitkg  extract  from  the-  Allahi^bad  Week's  Nem  is 
worthy,  I  thii^,  of  some  editorial  remarks  in  the  Theoeophist^  as,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  it  leaves  far  from  satisfactorily  auiswered  the  question: 
Whati»MijA?:— 

X. 

MAYA. 

Am  described  by  an  Indian  Schoolman  of  Ihe  XlVth  Ceidury. 

"  The  unreality  of  the  world  as  the  central  idea  of  Hindu  philosophy 
has  so  far  familiarised  itself  in  Europe  that  the  original  word  M&yi  has 
passed  from  the  pages  of  Schopenhauer  into  the  realm  of  lighter  litera- 
ture ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  who  use  the  term  are 
still  at  the  meroy  of  their  own  preconceptions,  that  their  familiarity 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  term  to  the  thought  signified. 

'^  A  striking  illustration  of  this  (recently  noted  in  these  columns)  is 
afforded  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  expositicm  of  Miy&  as  the  anticipa- 
tion of  modem  science !  To  the  genuine  student,  however,  of  ancient 
Indian  thought,  anxious  to  judge  for  himself  and  unable  to  read  the 
Sanskrit  orig^naJ,  the  following  close  translation  of  an  extract  from  the 
Panchadan,  attributed  to  the  renowned  scholiast  Madhavacharya,  is 
bffered,  with  the  assurance  that  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  text 
after  Bamakrishna's  gloss  has  been  followed : — 

"  *  ^hat  which  cannot  be  explained  and  yet  is  evident  is  M&yft.  This 
is  what  ordinary  men  know  about  jugglery  and  the  like.  This  world  of 
phenomena  is  manifest  and  an  explanation  of  it  is  impossible.  B^gftrd 
it,  therefore,  impartially  as  the  work  of  MAjL  When  even  all  the  wise 
start  to  explain  this  world.  Nescience  (M&y&)  appears  ibefore  them  in 
some  one  quarter  or  anothsF.  How  are  the  body,  the  oigaas  of  sense 
and  of  action,  and  the  rest^  produced  from  a  germ :  in  these  how  comes 
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intelligence  ?  To  such  qnestions  what  reply  have  you  ?  This  is  the  very 
nature  of  a  germ,  yoa  say.  Pray  tell  me  then  how  you  discovered  this 
nature  ?  Inductive  methods  fail  3'ou  here,  for  some  germs  are  knowa 
to  be  sterile.  Your  final  resting-place  is  in  I  know  i^othivg  indeed  :  where^ 
fore  truly  do  the  wise  afloribe  a  magical  character  to  this  world.  T}uuqi 
this  what  magic,  could  be  greater,  that  a  germ  taking  up  its  abode  in  a 
womb  should  become  conscious,  and  gifted  with  the  many  offshoots  that 
spring  from  it — head,  hand  and  foot — should  pass  in  order  thi*ough  the 
stages  of  childhood,  youth  and  oM  age,  and  see,  hear,  smell,  and  come 
and  go  !  Turning  from  our  bodies  ponder  well  the  seed  and  tree.  Look 
now  «rt  the  ti^y  seed  and  now  at  the  majestic  banyan  tree  !  And  from 
stich  reflection  rest  assured  that  this  is  Maya.' 

"  Doubtless  We  are  here  presented  with  but  ene  phase  in  the  conception 
of  M4ylt,  and  of  this  phase  we  might  speak  as  a  foreshadowing  of  Her- 
Ibiert  Spencer ;  but  then  only  by  insisting  on  verbal  similarities  to  the 
neglect  of  that  realism  which  is  an  essential  part  of  his  system.  The 
t^ruth  in  our  heritage  of  philosophical  notions  makes  it  easy  for  us  of 
Knrope  to  identify  Mkyk  with  our  own  notion  of  the  world  as  unreal  in 
a  certain  sense ;  but  in  so  doing  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  doctrine 
of  M&y&,  rigorously  interpreted,  is  the  negation  of  all  philosophy.  For 
the  modem  thinker  the  deduction  of  the  world  from  reason  is  the  pro- 
blem of  philosophy:  for  the  Yedantin,  to  whom  the  world  is  JrayA^ 
inexplicable,  false,  that  problem  simply  does  not  exist.*' 

Editor* g  J^aie. — It  would  be  interestixig  to  obtain  explicit  views  from 
representatives  of  the  different  Indian  systems  on  the  subject  of  M&yft, 
before  attempting  any  analysis.  Define  your  terms  invariably  previous 
to  discussion — says  Mmx.  Miiller.  If,  however,  by  MSy&  is  meant  the 
inrorld  of  phenomena  which  is  **  manifest  and  yet  cannot  be  explained/' 
the  issue  is  simple  enough.  But  we  have  heard  more  than  one  definition 
of  lAajL  Is  the  above  universally  accepted  ?  In  the  passage  cited, 
the  unknowalnlity  per  se  of  the  so-called  external  world  is,  seemingly,  at 
«take.  This  position  might,  of  course^  be  termed  with  the  writer  a 
**  f^MTOshadowittg  of  Herbert  Spencer."  But  why  of  Spencer  in  particular  ? 
What  of  the  long  line  of  those  writers  who  have  maintained  the  rela- 
tiviry  of  human  knowledge — Protagoras,  Aristotle,  Averroes,  GKordano 
Bruno,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Newton,  Herbert,  Hamilton,  Bain,  etc.,  etc.? 
All  of  these  writers  taught  that  absolute  knowledge  is  impossible  to 


But  something  more  than  the  postulation  of  a  changing  world,  un- 
known ptfT  St,  characterises  most  of  the  pronouncements  we  have  heard 
oh  this  moot  subject.  Is  not  the  realii^  of  a  world  in  itself  often  denied  by 
exponents  of  M&y4.  In  this  connection  the  '^  inexplicable,  false"  cosmos 
of  sense  recalls  to  mind  with  great  vividness  the  ^^  inexplicable"  limita- 
tions of  the  pure  Ego  into  which  Fichte  resolved  all  apparent  and  illu- 
sive externality;  it  has  also  a  resemblance  to  Plato's  ** non-existent 
-world  of  sense.**  Obviously,  however,  a  full  discussion  of  how  the 
^experience  of  this  unreal,  false,  world  comes  to  be,  involves  a  whole 
'system  of  metaphysic.  Those  who  care  to  sound  such  soul-stirring 
^problems  may  be  referred  to  Fichte's  "  Science  of  Knowledge,"  as 
probably  the  most  suggestive  venture  to  grapple  with  the  crux  on 
idealist  lines. 

E.  D.  i\      . 
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THEOSOPHY   IN   WE8TEHN  LANDS. 
[Fratn  owr  London  Goftespondent] 

.     .    LoKDON,  May  1890. 

Tcra.  will  be  grieved  to  see  in  tlie  May  number  of  Lucifer,  the  annotmce- 
knent  of  the  continued  ill  health  of  "  H.  P.  B."  She  is  indeed 
giving  us  cause  for  the  gravest  anxiety ;  Dr.  Mennell  forbidding  her 
even  to  put  pen  to  paper — ^Lence  the  editorial  notice  in  Lucifer,  It  isgrati- 
fying  in  this  instance,  however,  to  find  sympathy  where  one  least  looks 
for  it,  viz.,  the  London  daily  press ;  for  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  inserted 
^  most  delicately  woried  and  sympathetic  notice  of  *'  the  long-continued 
indisposition  of  Madame  Blavatsky,*'  in  a  recent  issue;  thus  testifying 
to  the  widespread  feeling  of  sympathy  which  has  been  evoked. 

Mrs.  Besant  gave  a  most  sucoessful  lecture  on  the  191^  instant  at 
Colonel  Gordon's  house  in  Earlsoourt  (London,  S.  W.) ;  the  weU-paoked 
<audience  coming,  of  course,  by  invitation. 

There  is  evident  a  very  marked  improvement  of  late  in  the  contents  of 
loor  BnglishTheos^^ical  organ,  Zucc/dr,  which  commenced  its  6th  Volume 
in  March.  The  eubject*matter  of  the  coming  volume  promises  to  sur- 
pass in  interest  and  importanoe  anything  that  haa  yet  appeared  in  its 
pages. 

/  ^'  Hypnotism"  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  most  of  the 
leading  journals  and  magazines,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  «aoh  month 
showing  the  results  6f  the  ever  growing  and  Widespread  intertset  in  ooedt 
Bubjeots.  In  the  May  number  of  the  Naiiowd  Eetnew  we  find  Mr.  T.  A. 
'Ttt>libpe  asking  a  sceptical  public,  **Wa8  I  also  hypnotised  P"  (Toa 
will  remember  my  notice  of  Hamilton  Aldus'  article  intheldlMi  Omdwrff 
.^bearing  an  almost  identical  title).  He  prefaces  his  account  of  some  expe* 
snments,  made  years  ago,  with  the  remark  that  he  is  no  believer  in 
spiritualism,  but  at  the  same  time  candidly  admits  that,  though  many 
eeahce  room  manifestations  are  frauds,  yet  that  enough  remarkable 
phenomena  remain  to  point  to  some  underlying  mysterious  (beeatise 
unknown)  force,  which  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the  man  of 
Science. 

The  eurreht  number  of  the  Journal  of  MeiHal  Science  gives  an  article 
**  On  the  Treatment  of  Insanity  by  Hypnotism,"  by  Percy  Smith, 
Ji.  D.,  M.  »,  c.  p.,  (Resident  Physician  to  the  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital) 
and  A.  T.  Myres,  m.  b.  c.  p.,  who  give  some  interesting  facts -v^hich  serve 
(to  shew  us  how  greatly  light  is  needed  on  this  obscure  branch  of  thein^ 
pontics,  The  same  journal  also  gives  ah  intelligent  and  appreciative 
review  of  Baron  Carl  Du  Prel's  "Philosophy  of  Hypnotism^'*  as  also  a 
review  of  *^  An  Experimental  Study  in  the  Domain  of  Hypnotism,"  by 
Dr,  R.  Von  Srafft  Ebing. 

I  ireceived  last  month  from  Paris — ^just  too  late  to  insert  any  notice 
of  it  in  my  last  letter — a  paragraph  from  the  Sibcle  headed  /'  Bud- 
dhism in  t^ariJB,"  which  gives  aji  aocount  of  an  interview  with  M.  Leoa 
de  Rosny,  a  well  known  professor  of  the  Sorbotme,  It  appears  that 
'M.  de  Rosny  has  receiitly  been  lecturing  on  Buddhism,  and  his 
remarks  are  very  noteworthy.  He  says  that  Buddhism  hi»s  taken  firm 
TOOt  in  France,  and  that  every  day  he  receives  visits  from  distingnished 
.persons,  who  affirm  that  they  haVe  embraced  the  religion  of  Buddha. 
Among  recent  converts  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Academy  of  Mede- 
'cine,    Pix)f,  de  Rosny-  holds  that  the  present  movement  in  favour  of 
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^nddbism  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is  ncrt  in  conflict  with  modem 
science,  but  in  reality  contains  the  principles  and  truths  expounded  hj 
onr  BomanU.  He  sees,  however,  a  considerable  element  of  danger  in  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  some  people,  who  will  mix  up  the  pure 
philosophy  of  Buddha  with  all  sorts  of  supernatural  theories — with 
^Bpiritualifttn,  hypnotism,  and  *^  magic."  M.  de  Rosny  himself  professes 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  what  he  regards  as  -the  most  beautiful  of  all 
teligious,  but  he  would  not  be  considered  a 'Buddhist  in  the  popular 
Western  acceptation  of  the  term — that  is  td  say,  a  dabbler  in  **  occtdt 
aeienoe.*^ !  * 

He  predicts,  however,  that  the  current  setting  towards  Buddhism^ 
'ifdiieh  nas  attrd^;ted  so  much  attention,  ^lU  be  productive  of  stranger 
events  in  the  course  of  a  few  years — or  even  in  a  year^  or  six  months  (*'  ... 
€e  queje  puis  voms  dircj  c[est  que  le  courant  qui  entrainehs  esprits  modernes 
per*  IkuAe.  de  hi  reUgism  du  Bouddha^nom  conduir  a  des  evenemerUs 
SHrfrena$Us,  Vous  le  vorrez :  dans  quelquen  ann^es^  dons  un  a»,  dans  siz  mois^ 
yiemt-Hre^  Upf^oCcuperaiV Europe.  Let  Bduddhistes  voni  tenir  prochainement 
un  couffres  a  Faris^  etdejd  ce  n*tst  plusd^un  ^congres  qu'il  s^agit,  mais  d'un 
€ofmleJ*) 

'  "  Tfittt  M.  dift  Homy^seettis  fully  to  teeogikise  the  common  source  of  both 
the  TheoBopbical  movement,  and  that  in  favour  of  Buddhism,  vis.,  i^ 
'Sast-^4B  evidenced  by  the  following,  which  I  quote  in  the  original : — 
^  ...EnSn  M.  Ol^ott,  qui  est  le  ch^f  le  plus  autori^e  des  ik^ 
•Biraddbistes,  levr  fiape^  m'a  formeUemeht  propoe6,  si  je  le  voulais,  de  me 
SMittre  k  la  t^  de  oette  ffevolutioiL  reUgiense  et  de  partir  poor  I'lnde," 
.A  good  many  fingUfth  papers  wh^oh  have  inserted  much  of  what  I  give 
yofn  under  the  h^id  of  "  From  ouj^  French  Correspondent'*,  have  entirely 
■omitted  any  mention  of  this  li^st  most  significant  paragraph ;  a  fact 
worth  notMng.  f  •  j    ; 

[Professor  de  Bosi^'s  words 'innst  have  been  incorrectly  reported.-*- 
.H»  S.  O.J         ,,  •  . 

ABapendan^  to  this,  I  mvy  mention  a  well- written  and  deeply 
intiarasting  artiele  in  the  FurtnighUy  Bemmo^  from  the  pen  of  Madame 
iB.  de  ;B«ry,<  a  slight  sketoh  of  whieh  will  tend  to  prpve  thi^ 
reality  of  the  recenl'  re^aistion  in  favour  of  Idealism  throughout  the 
Weetan  world,  more  particularly  in  Paris.  ^*  Idealism  in  Heqent 
JPrench  Fictioh"  is  the  title  given  by  Madame  de  Bury  to  her  article, 
which  she  opens  thus  : — 

AieWewiiOiik  sight  of  IdeaH&ni  ouce  moreP  Has  the  reign  of  mis-called 
fieaiitom  (so  wide  apart  from  ti^uth)  led  to  the  unavoidable  reaction  P  We 
•retold  80,  and,  but  a  few  days-  since,  the  J^^oro^wbatever  its  other  faults, 
the  surest  echo  of  Pansian  geileral  impressions— opened  its  columns  with 
tlie  asBuraaee  that  the  rule  of  materiausm  was  drawing  to  an  end,  that  it 
had  overshot  it!  miLrk,  that  irreH^on  was  creating  a  desire  for  spiritualisnl, 
and  some  fonn,.however  vague,  of  faith — that  the  recognition  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Uie  Ideal  was  rapidly  replacing  the  despair-bringiug  cult  of  the  day^ 
hard,  soulless  materialism  omy.*''^ 

Madame  de  ^nry  then  prooseds  to  review  briefly  certain  recent  French 
literature  in  the  shape  of  M.  de  Yogiie^s  short  narrative  of  Joseph.  Ole- 
nine^s  Clooh  ;  and  M^  de  GduvcVs  Busiio  Bomancesj  whose  '*  sudden 
and  extraordinary  celebrity,*'  says  Madame,  de  Bury  of  the  latter, 
*'  constitutes  its  importance,  aa  resting  upon  .and  incontestlbly :  proving 
the .  readiness  of  tne  public  mind  to  receive  idealistic  impressions. 
Madame  de  Bury's  utterances  upon  '*  the  Ideal"  are  singularly  forceful, 
'as^  for  instance,  when  she  says,  speaking  of  M.  de  Gouvet's  work,  i 
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"  ...in  thQ  creafcions  o!  M.  de  Gonvet,  Idealism  is  inseparable  from  life,  from 
the  invincible  life  of  action  which  individualises  thehaman  being  represented;) 
making  of  him  the  one  particaUr  man  he  is— he  himself  and  no  other.  It  is 
his  life  he  lives,  his  deeds  he  doet»,  not  because  of  any  passing  oironmBtaneeaiy 
bat  because  of  the  special  all-ruling  Idealism  of  his  own  intimate  nature  * 
of  that  Idealism  wherefrom  he  may  be  eoid  to  he  evoUfed/'  (What  ie  thm 
but  the  occaltist's  "  Soul  of  the  World  ;")  "  The  active  life  within  himr 
lyinic  dormant  for  ages,  M  does  the  generative  foroe  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
stowed  away  in  the  Kgyptifkn  king's  tomb«  bursts  forth  at  the  touch  of  the 
Ideal,  which  is  his  latent  fofce — his  own  inspiring  element.** 

(Compare,  in  this  connection,  the  passage  in  the  "  Voice  of  the  Silence'* 
beginning  ''  that  which  is  ^create  abides  in  the  disciple")  :  and  again, 

"  In  '  Le  Berger,'  as  in  the  '  Forestier/  (M.  de  GoQvet's  Tv>q  Bmiie 
BfOmances)  the  dramatic  interett  enthrals  the  reader  most  irresistibly  there 
where  the  inspiration  is  mo§t  iminediate.  It  is  the  vibration  upon  the  inner 
life-chord  of  the  human  creature  that  thrills  tis  through,  it  is  the  shook  upoa 
the  '  electric  chain*  ^kat  bifidiua  cUl  {if  we  otdy  knew  U)  and  whereto  the  rnoei^ 
opaoiie  and  moat  viUgar  mind'reepcmdt.*' 

Here  again,  compare  the  folloiring  from  **  Light  on  the  PaA" : — 

**  ...Underneath  all  life  is  the  strong  current  that  cannot  be  checked  ;  the 
great  waters  are  there  in  reality.  Find  them,  and  you  will  perdeive  then 
none,  not  the  moat  wretched  of  creatnresi  but  is  a  part  of  it,  however  he  bliad 
himself  to  the  fact. . .etc" 

Madame  de  Bury's  tribute  to*  the  irresistible  lessons  taught  ns  bj  the 
recent  expeiiments  in  the  realm  of  pa^chology^  is  given  with  no  uncertain 
note,  for  she  says — ^in  relating  t^e  story  ^  "  Le  Beiteer" — ^  Never  hae 
the  '  night  side'  of  human  nature,  perhaps,  been  pain^  with  such  aoca- 
racy  and  power  as  in  the  ohi^pter  entitled  '  La  'Plante,  I'lnsecte^ 
et  THomme.' "  The  manner  in  which  the  teachings  of  psychology' 
are  forced  on  the  dim  conceptions  of  jLndrft  Flense  (^*le  Berger")  is  ai 
infinitely  truer  and  gi*ander  scope  than  the  mental  disodvenes  se  vaunt- 
ed in  modem  Bussian  writers.  Andrd  fails  to  kill  a  poisonous  fly  ihait 
threatens  destruction  to  his  flock,  but  drives  the  insect  away  by  burning 
certain  herbs.  His  perceptions  simply  and  necessarily  beur  in  npon 
him  the  facts ;  we  will  quote  in  the  original  the  '  Wh^'  that  imposea 
itself  upon  his  senses:  ^'  JDoux  poinU  ftot<?fi^  visibh  off  $a  mMiaiiom 
incoHOcierUej  Vhomino  et  le  hrin  d*her6e.  Fowr  i«t,  Vhommo  e'  eMi  peu 
certain  de  vaincre  un  insecte,  tandie  quoh  hrin  d'h^e  rien  qn'en  eziia» 
lant  son  impalpable  vapenr,  ordontiaU  a  la  moucke  do  diopwraUro  el  t'eia 
faisiat  obSir,.*  ..,^et  c^pencIonHliomme  est  si  grand  et  llieribe  si  petite'..... 
^  What  ii  ike  cause  of  the  otronger  being  inferior  to  ihe  fooakerf^,.,^^^^ 

*€*ed  que  Vhorbo  eaii  deoehoeeo  quo  Vhamtme  ignore. fmeomque  eaittm 

pout  voir  lo  main  d'un  paifsan^  mate  qui  a  jamaie  pu  pair  Vodour  cb 
serpolet' !!!  Yon  have,"  continues  Madavie  de  Bnry,  '^  in  these  few  Unsa 
the  utmost  reality  of  the  highest  psychol^gr  (Indeed,  troly  we  mav  mf^ 
that  of  the  Seorei  Doctrine^  and  "  The  Lives  !").  The  palnable  rsvmbtion 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Unknown  is  as  natural — ^as  ineoiuAAe — in  ihe  case 
of  the  dark  mind  of  the  shepherd  as  it  might  be  to  the  initruUed  one  o£ 
either  M.  Charcot  or  Charles  Richet,  or  the  whole  host  of  our  present 
school  of  psychological  scientists ;"  for,  '^  the  shepherd  lives  in  the  wide 
^fields  of  distance,  all  horizons  becoming  near  in  the  treeless,  objectless 
i  void.    It  is  always  the  Infinite  with  him.    He  is  most  at  home  with  the 

Inconnn ! He  hears  voices,  and  thobe  who  live  around  credit  him 

with  supernatural  gifts."  In  fact,  the  development  of  this  poor  untaught 
shephex^  is  an  almost  exclusively  psychological  one. 

The  Dublin  Review^  I  see,  gives  a  30-paged  article  on  "  Recent  Works 
on  Primitive.  Buddhism,"  as  also  an  article  entitled  **  Cremation  an^ 
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Cliristianity/'  wherein  the  f  ollowixig  truly  remarfcalble  dedaction  is  made, 
the  object  of  cremation  being  discoyered  to  be  *^  the  desire  to  remove 
or  nndermine  one  hj  one  the  external  props  which  buttress  up  religious 
belief  in  the  human  mind  I"  The  natural  reflection  arising  upon  thia 
singular  statement  would  surely  be,  that  if  the  ^  human  mind"  needs 
**  external  props" — ^without  which,  apparently,  "  religious  belief**  would 
decline ;  the  sooner  these  external  supports  are  removed,  and  the  humam 
mind  allowed  full  and  free  development,  the  better ;  and  if  cremation  is 
^  be  a  potent  factor  in  this  development,  by  all  means  let  us  welcome 
crex9ation  with  open  arms  !  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  overwhelming 
merits  as  a  mode  of  disposing  of  our  dead,  but  also  for  this  possible 
result,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  writer  as  likely  to  follow  upon  its  adop- 
tion in  "  Christian"  lands. 

There  are  signs  everywhere,  and  in  all  departments  of  science,  that 
Pnmhecies  made  in  the  *^  Secret  Doctrine"  are  already  beginning  to  bq 
Xtilnlled ;  take,  for  instance,  the  title  of  a  short  article  in  the  Review  of 
JEUvietM  ior  May,  '*  How  sounds  are  made  visible^"  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  the  successful  experiments  made  by  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes  with 
musical  notes — vibration,  in  &ot — and  their  wonderfully  beautiiml  effects 
mpon  a^  semi-flnid  paste — ^when  properly  conducted  on  to  it  by  means  of 
&  hollow  receiver,  over  the  mouth  of  which  a  membrane  covered  with 
the  paste  is  stretched.*  The  result  of  these  delicate  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  sound  recall  to  mind  a  passage  from  the  recently-published 
'^  Transaction  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge,"  Part  I.  "  All  the  senses  are,  to 
&  certain  extent,  interchangeable.. .In  the  Eastern  philosophy  the  sense 
of  sound  is  first  manifested,  and  next  the  sense  of  sight,  sounds  passing 

into  colours." '^Modern  Science,"  in  regard  to  these  occult  matters 

xnay  indeed  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 

Yet  another  tribute  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  science  of  the 
praent  hi|^hly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  is  to  be  found  in  Prof. 
Huxley's  distinct  avowal — ^in  the  pages  of  i 


'  the  Nineteenth  Century — of  kis 
dUealisfaUion  with  dMieiUion,  ^*  as  ^e  case  now  stands  !**  What  can  be  a 
stronger  condemnation  than  the  following,  '^  Even  the  best  of  modem 
.eivilizations  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  condition  of  mankind  which 
neither  embodies  any  worthy  ideal  nor  even  possesses  the  merit  ci 
fltalnli^.  I  do  not  hesitato  to  express  the  opinion  that,  if  there  is  na 
liope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  greator  part  of 
the  human  family ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the 
'Winning  of  a  greater  dominion  over  nature  which  is  its  ooosequemce, 
and  the  wealth  which  follows  upon  that  dominion,  are  to  make  no 
difference  in  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  want,  with  ite  concomitant 
phyBioal  and  moral  degradation,  among  the  masses  of  the  people^  I 
idbould  hail  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet,  which  would  sweep  the 
"whole  affair  away,  as  a  desirable  consummation !"  Than  this  no  move 
powerful  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  our  19th  Century  civilisation  lams 
ever  been  penned — nay,  ite  very  wording  is  almost  identical  with  th»t 
of  a  letter  written  by  a  great  social  reformer  on  the  same  subject,  and 
quoted  in  "  The  Key  to  Theosophy,"  as  you  will  doubtless  remember. 

8L  8tephen$  Seview  conteins  a  rather  noteworthy  account  of  "  Astro* 
logy  in  higk  places !"  Quoting  from  a  very  influential  German  orgtai  to 
the  effect 

"  That  Prince  Bismarck's  dislike  to  Count  Stolsch,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Giemian  Marine  Service  arose,  from  the  fact  that  he  looked  at  one  time  a 

*  I  ihan  priat,  iieii  numth,  sd  artiole  upon  Mrs.  Watts  Hugliea'  Sonnd  Howen, 
ilhsiirated  wtth  oopiesof  the  original  ontt.  Idndhr  leutme  by  the  Mmnacrar  of  tb» 
FoU  Mall  Qiuett; 
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likely  flocoesaor  to  the  Chancellor ;  and  that  Prinoe  Bismarc)c  Ml  heeoa  loretQld« 
when  a  }[ouiig  man,  by  a  clairvoyant,  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  great* 
est  men  in  b'orope,  but  he  would  be  displaced  by  a  man  connected  witn  the 
sea.  He  rid  himself  of  Stolsch»  but  the  clairvoyauG  won,  for  Caprivi,  an 
Admiralty  man,  is  now  the  Imperial  Chancellor.*' 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  a  certain  aged  astrolo- 
ger in  London,  to  whom  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  apply  for  his  advice 
cm  the  most  important  matters ;  aud  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  has 
more  th^in  once  consulted  this  man,  before  takings  a  momentous  step. 

The  current  numbers  of  the  Whitehall  Review  contain  some  exceedingly 
favourable  notices  of  the  present  movement  in  France  towards  a  return 
to  the  great  religion  of  the  East ;  quoting,  in  its  issue  of  2.4ith  May,  from 
a  letter  received  '*  From  a  Correspondent,*^  who  writes  a»  follows:  "  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  *  prominent  University  professor  (M.  de  Bosny,  of 
course),  whose  lectures  on  Oriental  Religions  just  now  are  orof^bing 
quite  9k  furore  in  fashionable  oircles  in  Paris,'  as  tlie  WhUeh4dl  Review 
has  been  telling  its  readers,  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  B«ddhism  has 

some  thirty  thousand  followers  in  France  f Many  of  us  do  not  know 

mnch  about  the  Buddhist  religion,  but  most  have  a  weU-g^Kmnded  belief 

that  it  inculcates  mercy,  justice,  and  loving-kandness '*  and  much 

more  to  €he  same  effect.  The  more  literary  Speeiait^j  too,  has  lately 
opened  its  oolnmns  to  a  correspondence  on  *'  Transmii^tini,''  and  in  its 
last  issue  devoted  an  article  to  one  of  the  letters  whieh  has  appeared ; 
this  has  of  course  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  our  literary 
brethren  of  the  Theosophical  Society  to  *'  rush  into  print"  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  the  more  scientific  doctrine  of  Eie-inoamation  ;  an  oppor* 
toniiy  of  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  thems^^ee. 

A.  L.C. 
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THBSB  IS.NO  RELIGION  HIGHBB  THAN  TEUTH. 
[^family  motto  of  the  Mah^raQohs  of  Benarea*'] 


PALMISTRY:  ITS  ORIENTAL  PEASE.* 

THIS  science  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  Samndrika^  wbich 
treats  of  the  interpretation  of  the  marks  of  the  hnman  body. 
Samndrika  is  so  called  from  Samudra^  an  epithet  of  Siya^  from 
"whom  it  is  said  to  have  originated.  The  science  is  a  branch  of  the 
Tantra  Sastra,  which  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Siva  and  Dnrga.  The  human  body  is  examined  under  twelve  heads : 
1.  Kshetra  (body) ;  2.  Mrija  (complexion) ;  3.  Swara  (voice) ;  4.  Sara 
(strength) ;  5.  Sa^nhita  (joints) ;  6.  Sneha  (gloss) ;  7.  Yama  (color); 
8.  Anuka  (shape  of  the  face) ;  9.  Unmana  (height) ;  10.  Mana 
(strength) ;  ll.Prakriti  (disposition) ;  12.  Gati(gait).Of  these,  the  first 
contains  a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body*— the  soles  of 
the  feet,  the  toes,  the  shanks,  the  knees,  the  thighs,  the  rump,  the 
loins,  the  abdomen,  the  navel,  the  folds  of  the  sUn,  the  nipples,  the 
bosom,  the  collar  bones,  the  neck,  the  arm  pits,  the  shoulders,  the 
anus,  the  hands,  the  chin,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  face,  the  ears, 
the  cheek,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  forehesbd  and  the 
head.  That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  lines  and 
marks  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ij^cnown  as  Palmistry-^the  subject 
of  the  present  article. 

In  thecaseof  a  man  the  palm  of  the  right  handshould  be  examined, 
and  in  tho  case  of  a  woman,  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  should  be 
examined. 

If  the  palm  contain  marks  of  the  shape  of  a  fish,  the  person  will 
succeed  in  all  his  attempts,  will  acquire  much  wealth  and  will 
liave  many  sons. 

If  the  marks  be  quadrangular  or  of  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
or  0E  a  Vajrayudhat,  the  person  wiU  be  a  merchant  and  will  acquire 
much  wealth.  

*  All  remarks  about  colors  and  oomplexions  apply  of  course  to  the  brown  races 
of  India. 

t  Yajrayndba:  a  weapon  of  the  shape  of  {^  qaoit,  but  tvith  ft  ]i>roader  circum- 
i^tWO^i  «ad  a  9ia»Ue^  hole  ia  (he  ventre. 
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If  the  marks  in  the  palm  o!  the  Iiand  be  of  the  shape -of  a  bow, 
a*  sword^  an  octagon^  or  the  petals  of  the  lotus^  the  person  wiU 
respectively  be  a  warrior,  a  provineial  governor,  or  a  king. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape  of  «.  Sankha  (conch  shell),  a  Chakra 
(discns),  or  a  Dhwaja  (flag-sta£F),  the  person  vrill  respectively  be  a 
feirned  man,  a  Pandit  or  a  Vedic  student. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape  of  a  trident,  or  a  •mortar^  the  person 
-will  be  a  king,  and  will  take  delight  in  acts  of  gift,  ia  the  per- 
formance of  Vedic  rites,  and  in  tiie  worship  of  the  Dewas  and  the 
Brahmins. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape 't)f  a-^ear,  a  javelin,  a  clnb,  an 
arrow,  an  axe,  or  a  chariot,  the  person  will  become  a  king. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape  of  an  Anknsa  (an  elephant  driver's 
hook),  or  a  Knndala  (a  circular  ear-ring),  the. person  will  become 
a  great  king. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape  of  a  hill,  a  bracelet,  the  utems, ' 
the  humaji  head,  or  a    vessel^  the  person  will  become  a  king's 
minister. 

If  the  marks  be  of  the  shape  of  the  isun,  the  moon,  a  creeper,  a 
triangle,  a  house,  an  elophaat  or  a  horse,  i>be  ^perscm  will  be  very 
rich  and  happy. 

If  the  marks  in  the  palm  of' the  hand  be- of  the  shape  of  a  Bilva 
-tree,  the  sacrificial  pit,  the  sacrificial  post,  a  Chamara*  (the  bushy 
tail  of  the  Bos  grunniens),  a  garland,  a  cross,  an  ^imbrella,  a 
•^  crocodile  or  a  cow-shed,  the  person  will  be  a  king. 

If  three  lines  issuing  from  the  wrist  of  the  hand  Teach  the  mi3- 
*  die  of  the  palm,  the  person  will  be  a  king,  and  if  there  be  two 
marks  of  the  shape  of  a  fish  m  the  middle  of  the  palm,  the  person 
will  feed  many  people. 

If  the  lines  in  the  palm  <5f  the  hand  be  of  the  shape  of  the  sacri- 
ficial altar,  the  person  will  perform  sacrificial  rites. 

If  the  lines  be  of  tiie  shape  of  a  tank  or  temple,  the  person  will 
do  acts  of  charity. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  contain  the  mark  t)f  a  single  Chakra 
(discus),  the  person  will  be  skilled  in  speech ;  if  there  be  two  such 
marks,  he  will  possess  many  virtues;  it  there  be  three  such  marks, 
the  person  will  be  a  tradesman;  if  there  be  four,  he  will  be  poor ; 
if  there  be  five,  he  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful;  if  there  be  six, 
he  will  indulge  in  sexual  pleasures ;  if  there  be  seven,  he  will  live 
■  in  great  comfort ;  if  there  be  eight,  he  will  be  afflicted  with  diseases, 
if  there  be  nine,  he  will  be  a  king;  and  if  there  be  ten,  he  vrill 
acquire  supemakiral  powers. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  contain  the  mark  of  a  single  Sankha 
(conch-shell),  the  person  will  live  in  domfort;  if  there  be  two  such 
marks,  he  will  be  poor;  if  there  be  three  such  marks,  he  will  possess 
no  virtues;  if  there  be  four  such  marks,  he  will  possess  many 
virtues;  if  there  be  five  marks,  he  willbe  poor ;  if  there  be  six,  he 
will  be  vastly  learned ;  and  if  there  be  from  seven  to  ten  marksj 
he  will  be  a  king. 

If  the  marks  in  ihe  middle  of  the  thtimb  be  of  the  shape  of  a 
barley  seed;  the  perBQU*wiU  eat  |5twpptttOus  meals  said  be  h*ppy« 
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If  the  marks  at  the  root  of  the  forefinger  and  the  middle  fincfer 
be  of  the  shape  of  a  barley  seed,  the  person  will  possess  a  wife^ 
8ons^  and  wealthy  and  be  happy. 

If  the  thumb  be  marked  by  a  yertical  line^  the  person  will  be  a 
king  or  aoonunander  of  armiesy  and  will  be  rich  and  will  die  before 
60. 

If  a  Tertioal  line  be  fonnd  to  end  at  the  root  of  the  forefinger, . 
the  person  will  serve  under  a  king  and  be  happy,  giving  up  a 
virtuous  course  of  life. 

If  a  vertical  line  be  found  to  end.  at  the  root  of  the  middle  fin- 
S^er,  the  person  will  have  sons  and  grandsons,  and  will  be  rich: 
and  happy. 

If  a  vertical  line  be  found  to  end  at  the  root  of  the  ring-finger^ . 
tiie  person  will  acquire  wealth  by  tilling  lands,  and  will  get  sons . 
and  grandsons,  and  will  be  both  happy  and  unhappy  in  life. 

I£a  vertical  line  be  found  to  end  at  the  root  of  the  little  finger^., 
tiie  person  will  reside  in  foreign  lands,  and  will  live  for  100  years. 

If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  root  of  the  fineers,  the  person  will 
perform  sacrificial  rites ;  if  there  be  two  lines,  he  will  be  liberal  in 
pft;  if  there  be  three  lines,  he  will  be  virtuous ;  if  there  be  four 
unes,  he  will  become  a  king :  if  there  be  five  lines,  he  will  be 
learned;  if  six,  he  will  be  famous  and  will  rule  over  men;  and  i£ 
aeven,  he  will  sufEer.  disgrace.. 

The  line-  which-  commences  from  below  the  root  of  the  little - 
finger  and  ends  at  the  root  of  the  forefinger  is  called  the  Ayur 
Sekha — ^line  of<  life,  and  indicates  100  years;  and  if  the  line  be 
abort,  the  age  of  the  person  will  suffer  a  proportionate  reduction. 

If  the  Ayur  Bekha  end  at  the  root  of  the  middle  finger,  the 
person  will  live  {or  60  years,  and  if  the  Ayur  Bekha  be  found  to 
be  thin  andshort,  there  will  be  misery  and  early  death. 

Of  the  two  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  palmv  which  unite  between 
the  thumb  and  the  forefinger,  the  one  next  to  Ayur  Rekha  is  known 
as  Pitri  Eekha — ^line  of  father;  and  the  other  is  known  as  Matri 
2lekha-*-line  of  mother..  If  the  former  be  found  unbroken,  the 
person  will  be  one  of  legitimate  birth,  and  if  it  be  broken,  he  will 
be  one  of  illegitimate  birtlu  If  the  Pitri  and  Matri  lines  be  red 
and  long,  the  person^s  father  and.  mother  will  be  of  long  life,  and  if 
they  unite-  well  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger,  they  will 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other.. 

If  there  be  too  many  lines  between^  the  Pitri  and  Matri  Rekhas, 
the  person  will  suffer  miseries,  and  if  there  be  too  few  lines,  he  will 
be  poor.  If  there  be  small  figures  between  the  lines,  such  as  a 
trident,  a  discus,  an.  octagon,  and  the  like,  the  person  will  be 
happy. 

If  the  vertical  line  at  the  root'  of  the  thumb  be  large,  the  person 
-will  get  sons,  and  if  it  be  small,  he  will  get  daughters.  If  the  line 
belong  and  unbroken,  the  children  will  live  long;  and  if  it  be  short 
and  broken,  they  will  suffer  early  death. 

The  big  lines  below  the  thumb,  indicate  sons  and  the  small  lines^ 
indicate  daughters. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  contain  too  many  lines  or  too  few  lines,  or- 
if  the  Lines  be  black,  the  person  will  suffer  miseries.  If  the  lines  ba 
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of  red  color,  lie  will  be  happy.    If  the  lines  appear  twisted  like  a 
rope,  the  person  will  be  rich. 

If  the  four  fingers  contain  3  lines  eaeh  or  12  lines  in  all,  the  per- 
son will  be  rich  and  happy.  If  the  fingers  contain  13  lines  in  all^ 
the  person  win  be  poor  and  miserable  and  afflicted  with  diseases. 
If  tho  fingers  contain  15  lines  in  all,  the  person  will  be  a  thief  ;  if 
they  contain  16  lines,  he  will  be  an  expert  gambler ;  if  they  con- 
tain 17  lines,  he  will  do  wicked  deeds;  if  they  contain  ISlineSj  the 
person  will  do  acts  of  charity  and  be  happy.  If  the  fingers  con- 
tain 19  lines  in  all,  the  person  will  be  respected  by  other  people  and 
will  be  intelligent ;  if  they  contain  20  lines,  he  will  practise  aus- 
terities and  wHl  be  a  Yogi ;  and  if  they  contain  21  lines,  he  will  be 
a  Mahatma. 

If  the  Uttle  finger  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  ring  finger^  the 
person  will  live  for  100  years.  If  the  little  finger  should  end  aboye 
the  upper  joint  of  the  ring  finger,  the  person  wilt  live  for  90  years. 
If  it  snould  end  at  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  live  for  80  ^ears  f 
if  it  should  end  just  below  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  live  for 
75  years ;  if  it  should  end  just  above  the  middle  point  between  the 
upper  joint  and  middle  joint  of  the  ring  finger,  the  person  will  live 
for  70  years;  if  it  should  end  just  midway  between  the  two  joints, 
the  person  will  live  for  60  years;  if  it  should  end  just  below  the 
middle  point  between  the  two  joints,  the  person  will  live  for  50 
years,  and  if  it  should  end  lower  still,  the  person  will  be  of  short 
life,  and  will  sufEer  miseries. 

The  Finger  Joints. 

The  ihvmh. — if  the  thumb  contain  a  singte  chain-like  line  at 
any  joiut,  the  person  will  be  obeyed  by  other  people.  If  the  line 
ef  the  central  joint  appear  split  up,  the  person  will  be  rieh ;  and 
if  it  be  a  single  line,  he  will  be  a  wanderer.  If  the  tip  of  the  thnmb 
contain  a  line  of  the  form  <^  a  whirl,  turning  to  the  right,  the  per- 
son will  be  very  wealthy ;  if  the  line  turn  to  the  left^  he' will  be  of 
long  life. 

The  forefinger. — If  there  be  a  single  fine,  at  the  root  ef  the-  fore* 
finger,  the  person  will  be  poor ;  and  if  there  be  several  lines  at  the 
place,  he  will  win  succesa  in  fight.  If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the 
central  joint,  the  person  will  be  a  miser ;  and  if  there  be  several 
lines  at  the  place,  he  will  be  deceitful.  If  there  be  a  single  line  at 
the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  be  learned ;  and  if  there  be  several 
lines  at  the  place,  the  person  vrill  be  deceitf  uL  If  there  be  a  right 
whirl  above  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  be  wealthy;  and  if 
there  be  a  left  whirl  at  the  place,  he  will  be  of  sound  views. 

The  middle  finger, — If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  root  of  the 
middle  finger,  the  person  will  be  wealthy  ;  and  if  there  be  several 
lines  at  the  place,  he  will  sufFer  miseries.  If  there  be  a  single  line 
at  the  central  joint,  the  person  will  be  learned ;  and  if  there  be 
several  lines,  he  will  indulge  in  sexual  pleasures.  If  there  be  a 
single  line  at  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  enjoy  little  comfort; 
and  if  there  be  several  lines,  he  will  live  in  luxury.  If  there  be  a 
right  whirl  above  the  upper  joint,  the  person  wfll  eat  sumptuona 
meals ;  and  if  there  be  a  left  whirl,  he  will  eat  poor  meals. 
^  The  ring  finger, — If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  root  of  tie 
ring  finger,  the  person  will  be  happy ;  if  there  be  two  lines  at  tie 
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root  he  wiU  wear  jewels  ;  and  if  tEere  be  sereral  lines^  the  person 
will  win  success  in  fight.  If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  central 
joint,  the  person  will  be  a  wanderer;  and  if  there  be  several  lines 
at  the  joint,  he  will  protect  his  kinsmen.  If  there  be  a  single  line 
at  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  travel  to  foreign  lands ;  and  if 
there  be  several  lines,  he  will  be  very  lewd.  If  there  be  a  right 
whirl  above  the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  be  courteous;  ana  if 
there  be  a  left  whirl,  he  will  be  talkative. 

The  little  finger, — If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  root  of  the 
little  finger,  the  person  will  be  deceitful ;  and  if  there  be  several 
lines,  he  will  be  a  buffoon.  If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the  central 
joint,  the  person  will  be  beautiful;  and  if  there  be  several  lines  at 
the  joint,  he  will  be  of  long  life.  If  there  be  a  single  line  at  the 
upper  joint,  the  person  will  succeed  in  all  his  attempts;  and  if  there 
be  several  lines,  he  will  be  j^oor.  If  there  be  a  right  whirl  above 
the  upper  joint,  the  person  will  be  of  long  life ;  and  if  there  be  a  left 
whirl,  the  person  will  be  powerful. 

The  number  of  lines  below  the  root  of  the  little  finger  and  by 
the  side  of  the  palm  indicates  the  number  of  wives  a  person  will 
marry. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  hollow,  the  person  will  not  inherit 
his  father's  property ;  if  it  be  round  and  hollow,  he  wiU  be  rich  ; 
if  high,  he  will  be  generous  ;  if  red,  he  will  be  rich  ;  if  yellow,  he 
will  cohabit  with  women  under  prohibition ;  and  if  dry,  he  will  be 
poor. 

If  the  nails  resemble  the  husk  of  paddy,  the  person  will  be  impo^ 
tent;  if  flat  and  split,  he  will  be  poor;  if  of  bad  color,  he  will  be 
of  wrong  views ;  and  if  red,  he  wul  be  a  king. 

If  the  fingers  be  long,  the  person  will  live  in  comfort ;  if  they  be 
without  skin-folds,  he  will  be  popular ;  if  they  be  small,  he  will  be 
intelligent;  and  if  they  be  flat,  he  will  serve  under  other  men.  If 
the  fingers  be  large,  the  person  will  be  poor ;  and  if  they  be  bent 
upwards,  he  will  die  by  weapons^ 

If  the  hands  be  like  those  of  the  monkey,  the  person  will  be 
rich ;  and  if  they  be  like  those  of  the  tiger,  he  will  be  wicked. 

If  the  back  of  the  hand  be  soft  and  rising,  the  perscm  will  be 
fair  and  wealthy;  if  the  back  be  disfigured  by  muscles,  the  person 
wfU  be  poor ;  and  if  it  be  covered  with  hairs,  the  person  will  be  a 
miser. 

TlBUSTATTUPALLEE.  N.   ChIDAHBARAH  ItEB. 


Note  : — A  good  deal  of  the  above  reads  like  a  farrago  of  nonsense 
in  the  absence  of  accessible  palmisters  who  might — ^like  Mrs.  Cotton^ 
Miss  Baughan,  Mrs.  St.  Hill,  Mr.  Heron  Allan,  and  other  living 
Western  proficients — practically  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  their 
system.  The  Indian  "  Samudrika"  might  properly  be  given  the 
name  Prof.  Buchanan  invented,  forty  years  ago,  for  his  system  of 
body-study,  viz.,  Sarcognomy  (a  Greek  compound,  with  the  mean- 
ing expressed  in  the  above  compound  English  word).  It  is  more 
complete  than  any  of  our  Western  systems,  because  it  not  only  asso- 
ciates certain  bodily  marks  with  certain  defined  temperaments, 
hence  natural  tendencies  and  capabilities^  but  moreover  traces  the 
physiological  facts  to  the  planetary^  aka^ic;  and  elemental  (t.  e^ 


M 


; 
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nataTe-spiritual)  causeeu  Of  conrsej  the^  first  iliu^  one  %ekB  is 
whether  there  are  Indian  palmisteps  who  can  emulate  our  Western 
professionals  in  palm-reading  and  prognosis.  Mr.  Chidambaram 
Iyer,  answering  my  question,  says  :^— 

"  Falmisters  are  not  generally  foimd  in  this  pftrt  (Tanjore  District)  of  the 
country.  The  science  may  be  said  to  be  abnost  dead  from  want  of  encourage- 
ment. Some  of  my  friends  have  occasionally  met  travelliug  religious  mendi- 
cants who  have  made  correct  predictions,  some  of  them-  reading  past  and 
predicting  future  events  from  an  inspection  of  the  hand ;  I  can  give  an  ez* 
ample.  £  couple  of  years  ago,  a  Malayalee  stopped  for  nearly  six  months  in 
a  village  not  far  fr(»n  here  and  was  found  to  possess  a  very  wonderful  kpow- 
ledge  of  palmistry.  He  would  examine  the  hands  of  a  dozen-  persons  within 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  and  make  surprisingly  correct  predictions.  My 
brother  was  told  by  him  that  he  would  shortly  sell  out  all  his  property,  and 
depend  for  his  support  upon  his  only  son.    This  has  just  now  become  a  fact. 

My  nephew  is  »  graduate  and  has  just  been  given  an  appointment  in  P ,. 

and  my  brother  goes  thereto-morrowto  live  with  him  I 

Does  not  this  bear  me  out  in  the  suspicion  I  expressed  in  my 
notice  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  book,  in  the  June  Number — tiiat  there  was- 
some  other  factor  involved  ia  the  palmister's  predictions  and 
retrospections  than  the  mere  lines,,  mounts  and  measnrementain  the 
hand  T  I  have  always  suspected,  that  the  rule  holds  with  respect  to- 
the  astrologer's,  cartomancer's,.  phrenologist's  and  physiognomist s- 
revelations.  It  would  be  a  neat  experiment  to  get  each  of  these- 
classes  of  adepts  to  close  their  eyes  and  speak  ont  what  came  into 
their  minds  about  the  visitor  without  touching  pencil,  card  or- 
skuU  :  in  short,  to  rely  entirely  upon  psychometry  and  what  Major 
Buckley  used  to  call  "  conscious  clairvoyance."  At  all  events,, 
palmistry  cannot  be  said  to  be  on.  a  really  scientific  basis  at  present, 
although  its  proficients  do  often  make  very  accurate  revelations 
of  our  past  experience  and  sometimes^  startling,  previsions  of  the 
future, 

I  remember  one  case  in:  point,  among- many..  When  Mme.  Bla- 
vatsky  and  I  were  going  from  Bombay  to  Ceylon^  in  the  B.  I. 
Steamer  Ethiopia^  in  the  year  1880,  she  was  one  day  playing  a 
game  of  Patience  by  herself w.  The  Captain,  Wickes,  a  great  bluff,, 
hard-headed  old  fellow,  who  believed  no  more-  in^  occult  scienoe- 
than  he  did  in  Symmes'  Hole,  strolled  up  and  mockingly  asked  her 
to  tell  his  fortune  with  the  cards.  She  refused,  but  he  would  not 
take  her  denial,  and  finally  she  shuffled  the  pack,  laid  them  out, 
and  looking  at  them  with  close  attention,  at  last  said  ;  ''  This  is 
strange  :  the  cards  say  voa  will  soon  leave  the  sea  and  settle  in 
some  position  ©n  land!"  "I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  were 
so,  I  should  like  nothing  better  :.  but  you'll  have  to  try  again," 
said  the  Captain.  The  cards  were  again  shuffled,  but  with  the  same 
result,  and  so  the  matter  was  passed  off  with  a  laugh.  We 
stopped  about  two  months  in  Ceyloaand  then  returned  to  Bombay*. 
Shortly  after^  Madame  Blavatsky  received  a  letter  from  Captain 
Wickes  telling  her  that,  most  unexpectedly,  he  had  upon  arrival 
at  Calcutta  been  offered  thepost  of  Harbour  Master  at  Mangalore(7} 
had  accepted,  returning  from  Calcutta  as  a  passenger  in  his  own 
ship,  and  at' the  date  of  the  letter  he  was  filling  the  post  in  question. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  case  of  conscious  (i.  e.,  waking)  clairvoyance^ 
and  the  cards  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prophecy. 

^ H.  S.  0. 
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FABASA'UPANISHAD  OF  EBISHNA-YAJUR  VEDA. 

(Translated  by  the  Kumlahonam  T.  SJ 
{Oonolvded^from  page  'SST.) 

V.   Adhyata. 

THEN  KicBi&ka  asked  Lord  Bihlni  to  eBlighten  Iiim  m  to  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  praotioe  o£  Yoga.    Accordingly 
lie  (the  Lord)  said  thus — 

This  body  is  one  of  the  nafture  of  (or  composed  t)f)  ti^  five  ele* 
-ments.    It  is  filled  by  £ve  Mandalas'  (spheres).    Hardness   (of 
the  body)  is  of   PrithiVi  (earth  element),   one  of  them;  mois- 
ture is  of  Ap  (water  element) ;  brightness  is  of  T^jas   (fire  ele- 
ment) ;  motion  is  the  property  erf    Vayu    (air  element)  ;  that 
which  pervades  eveirywhere  throughout  the  body  is  Akas.    All 
these  should  be  known  by  a«tadent  of  Yoga.  Through  the  motion 
of  Yayu-Mandala  in  this  body  (there  are  caused)  21,600  breaths 
iB^ery  day  and  night.   If  there  is  4  diminutiou  in  the  Prithivi- 
Mandala,  there  arise  folds  inthebody ;  if  there  is  diminution  in  the 
essence  of  Ap  (water),  the  hair  begins  to  grow  grey ;  if  there  is 
diminution  in  the^essenceof  T6jas  (fire),  there  is  less  of  hunger  and 
iustre  (in  the  body) ;  if  there  is  diminution  in  the  essence  of  Yiyu^ 
there  is  incessant  tremor  (in  the  body) ;  if  there  is  diminution  in 
the  essence  of  Akas,  one  dies.     The  Pr&na  (vital  airs)  which  rest 
•on  these  fire  elements  having  no  place  to  rest  (in  the  body)  owing 
to  this  -diminutioQ  of  the  elements,  rise  up  like  birds  flying  up  in 
the  air.  It  is  for  this  reasofn  that  they  (Pdlnas)  are  called  Uddy^na 
(lit.  flying  up).  With  reference  to  this  there  is  said  to  be  a  Bandha 
•(binding,  ^Iso  meaning  a  posture  called  Uddyana  Bandha,  by  which 
this  flight  can  be  arrested).   This  Uddy&na  Bandha*  is  to  (or  does 
arway  inth)  death  as  a  lion  to  an  elephant.    Its  experience  is  in 
the  body;  so  also  the  Bandha  stated  before.    It  is  dangerous  to 
bind  them  in  the  body  (vital  aira),   except  as  stated  below.    If 
theire  is  the  agitation  of  Agni  (fire)  within  the  belly,  there  will  be 
caused  much  of  pain  (within).     Therefore  this  (Uddy&na  Bandha) 
should  not  be  practised  by  one  who  is  hungry  or  who  has  got 
urgency  to  make  water  or  void  excrement.    He  should  take  many 
thnea  in  small  quantities  healthy  (proper)  and  moderate  foodL 
He  should  practise  Mantara*  Yoga,  Laya  Yoga  and  Hata  Yoga, 
through  mild,  middling  and  transcendental  metliods  respectively. 
Laya,  Mantra  and  Hata  Yogas  have  each  (the  same)  eight  subser- 
vients.  They  are  Yama,*  Niyama,  Asana,  Priin&  yAma,  Prathyahira, 

(1)  They  are  MiUadhii»  (Sacral  plexas),  Swidhishtina  (Solar  or  Prostatic 
plexTi8)i  Hanipfiraka  (Epigastric  plexua),  Anilhata  (Cardiac  plexas)  and  Visnddhi 
(lialyngeal  or  Fhannigeal  i)lexas).  They  are  situated  respectirely  in  the  anns,  the 
genital  organs,  xtarA,  heart  and  throat.  The  last  or  sixth  plexus  is  omitted  here,  as 
-tioB  five  plexoses  mentioned  above  oozreBpond  to  the  five  elements.  This  chapter 
treating  on  Yoga  is  yery  mysticaL 

(2)  This  is  one  of  the  postures  treated  of  in  Siva  Samhita  and  other  books. 

(S)  l%ere  are  four  kinds  of  yoga — the  foorth  being  Baja  yoga.  Mantra  yoga  is 
that  in  which  perfection  is  obtained  through  the  pronnnciation  of  Mantras.  Ltya 
Yoga  is  that  in  which  perfection  is  obtained  through  Laya  (absorption). 

(4)  They  mean  respectively — forbeaxunce,  religious  *  restraint,  posture,  tes- 
traint  of  breath,  sabjngatign  of  the  seusesj  contemplation,  meditation  and  intense 
0eif  absorption* 
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Dharana^  Dhy&na  and  Sam&Uii.  Of  these  Yama  is  of  ten  kinds. 
They  are  non-injury  and  truth,  non-coveting^  continence,  mercy^ 
rectitude,  patience,  courage,  moderate  eating  and  purity 
(bodily  and  mental)*  Kiyama  is  of  ten  kinds.  They  are  Tapas 
(religiousi  austerities),  contentment,  belief  fai  the  existence  of  God 
or  Vedas,  charity,  worship  of  Iswara  (or  Grod),  listening  to  the 
exposition  t)f  religious  doctrines,  shame,  a  good  intellect,  Japa 
(mutterings  of  prayers)  and  Yritha  (penances).  There  are  postures 
beginning  with  Ch&kra.  Gh&kra,  Padma,  Kurma,  May^ra,  Kok- 
knta,  Yeera,  Swastika,  Bhadra,  Simha,  Mnkta  and  G^mnkha^ 
Asanas  (the  postures)  enumerated  by  the  knowers  of  Yoga,  Plac* 
ing  the  left  ankle  on  the  right  thigh  and  the  right  ankle  on  the  left 
thigh,  and  keeping  the  body  erect  (while  sitting)  is  the  posture 
calted  Ghuokra.  Pranayama  should  be  practised  again  and  again 
in  the  following  order,  viz.,  inspiration,  restraint  of  breath  and 
expiration.  (Thus)  the  Pranayama  done  through  the  nadis  is  called 
the  nadis  themselves. 

The  body  of  every  sentient  being  is  96  digits  long.  In  the  middle 
of  the  body,  two  digits  above  the  anas  and  2  digits  below  the  sexual 
organ,  is  the  centre  of  the  body  (called  Miil&dhara  or  Sacral  plexus). 
!Nine  digits  above  the  genitals  there  is  E&ntha,  which  is  oval  shaped^ 
four  digits  long  and  four  digits  broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  faf^ 
flesh,  li^ne  and  blood.  In  it  is  situate  a  n6di-ch4kra  (centre  of 
nerves)  having  twelve  spokes.  The  KtmdaUni  by  which  this  body 
is  supported  is  there.  That  KtmdaUni  is  covering  by  its  face  the 
Brahmarandhara  of  Sushumna.  (By  the  side)  of  Sushumna  are 
the  n&dis  Alambasa  and  Indrakukur.  In  the  two  spokes  next  to 
it  are  Yaruna  and  Yasaswini.  On  the  spoke  south  of  Sushumna 
is  Pingala.  On  the  two  spokes  next  to  it  are  Pusha  and  Payas- 
wini.  On  the  spoke  west  of  Sushumna  is  the  nadi  called  Saraa^ 
wati.  On  the  two  spokes  next  to  it  are  Sankhini  and  Gh&nd&ri.  To 
the  north  of  Sushumna  is  Ida ;  next  to  it  is  Hastijihva ;  next  to 
it  is  Yisw6dara.  In  these  spokes  the  12  n&dis  convey  the  Yiyns 
from  right  to  left  (to  the  different  parts  of  the  body).  These 
n4di8  are  like,  (t.  e.,  interwoven  like  the  warp  and  woof  of)  doth. 
They  are  said  to  have  different  colors.  The  central  portion  of  the 
cloth  (here  the  collection  of  n&dis)  is  called  the  N&bhi-chakra  (navel- 
plexus,  which  is  the  epigastric  plexus).  Jwalanthi,  N&darupini, 
Pararandhra  and  Sushumna^-these  four  n&dis  are  of  ruby  color. 
These  are  called  the  basic  support  of  n&da  (spiritual  sound). 
The  central  portion  of  Bn^bmarandhra  is  often  covered  by  Kun- 
dalini.  Thus  ten  v&yus  move  in  these  n&dis.  A  wise  man  who  has 
understood  well  the  course  of  n&dis  and  v&yus  should,  after  keeping 
his  neck,  head  and  body  erect,  with  his  mouth  closed,  contemplate 
upon  Tureeyaka  (Atma)  immoveably  at  the  tip  of  his  nose,  in  the 
centre  of  his  heart  and  in  the  middle  of  hisBindu^  and  should  see 
with  a  tranquil  mind  through  his  (mental)  eyes  the  nectar  flowing 
from  it.  Having  closed  the  anus  and  drawn  up  the  v&jm  through 
(the  repetition  of)  Pranava  (Om),  he  should  free  it  through  (or 
make  it  enter)  Sree  Beeja,  He  should  contemplate  upon  his  Atma  as 
Sreesakti.    (Then  he  should  contemplate  as  being  bathed  by  nectar 

(1)    (Utt)  germ.    Jts  seat  is  between  the  two  ejebrows* 
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(op  1i«  should  enjoy  the  bliss  arising  from  nectar).  This  is  K&la- 
vanchana  (lit.  time  deceiving).  It  is  the  stage  when  (or  it  is  the 
means  through  which)  whatever  is  thought  of  by  the  mind  is 
accomplished  by  the  mind  itself.  This  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  (Then)  Agni  (fire)  will  flame  in  Ap  (water),  and  in  the  flame 
of  Agni  will  arise  (its)  branches  and  sprouts  (viz.,  its  sparks,  &c). 
The  words  uttered  about,  and  the  actions  done  regarding  the  uni- 
verse, are  not  lost.  By  checking  the  Bindu  in  the  path,  by  making 
the  fire  element  burn  in  the  water  element,  and  by  causing  the 
"water  to  dry  up,  the  body  is  made  firm.  He  contracts  simul- 
taneously the  A'nus  and  the  Y6ni  (the  part  above  it).  He  should 
draw  up  Ap&na  and  unite  it  with  Samfoa.  He  should  contemplate 
upon  his  Atma  as  Siva  and  then  as  being  bathed  by  nectar.  In  the 
central  part  of  each  spoke  he  should  concentrate  Bala  (will  or 
strength).  He  should  (then)  try  to  go  up  by  the  union  of  Prfina 
and  Apina.  This  most  important  Yoga  brightens  up  in  the  body 
the  path  to  Biddhis  (psychical  powers).  As  a  dam  across  the  water 
serves  as  an  obstacle  to  the  floods  (so  this  body  is  to  the  Jiva).  He 
shoald  know  the  Chaya  (either  light  or  shadow)  of  the  body.  This 
Bandha  is  said  of  all  nadis.  Through  the  grace  of  this  Bandha, 
the  d6vata  (goddess)  becomes  visible.  This  Bandha  of  four 
parts  checks  three  paths.  This  brightens  up  the  path  through 
which  the  Biddhas  obtained  their  Siddhis.  If  Pr&na  is  made  to 
rise  up  soon  along  with  Ud&na,  this  Bandha  checking  all  n&dis 
goes  up.  This  is  called  Samputa  Yoga  or  Mula  Bandha.^  Through 
the  practising  of  this  one  Yoga,  the  three  Bandhas^  are  mastered. 
By  practising  day  and  night  intermittingly  or  at  any  convenient 
time  the  V^yu  will  come  under  his  control.  With  the  control  of 
Viyu,  Agni  (the  gastric  fire)  in  the  body  will  increase  daily.  With 
the  increase  of  Agni,  food,  &c.,  will  be  easily  degested.  Should 
food  be  properly  digested,  there  is  the  increase  of  Basa  (essence  of 
food).  With  the  increase  of  Easa,  there  is  the  increase  of  Dhitus 
(spiritual  substances.)  With  the  increase  of  Dh6tus,  there  is  the 
increase  of  wisdom  in  the  body.  Thus  all  the  sins  collected  to- 
gether during  many  crores  of  births  are  burnt  up  (by  the  fire  of 
wisdom). 

In  the  centre  of  the  anus  and  the  genitals,  there  is  the  triangular 
Huladh&ra  (sacral  plexus).  It  illumines  the  seat  of  Siva  of  the 
form  of  Bindu,  where  there  is  the  Kundilini  or  Par^sakti.  From 
that  seat  Y&yn  arises.  From  that  seat  Agni  becomes  increased. 
From  that  seat  Bindu  orginates  and  N&da  (spiritual  sound) 
becomes  increased.  From  that  seat  Hamsa  is  born.  From 
that  seat  Manas  (uncertain  mind)  is  born.  The  six  plexuses 
beginning  with  Mi^Udhara  are  said  to  be  the  seats  of  Sakti 
(goddess).  From  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  said  to 
be  the  seat  of  Sambu  (Siva).  To  the  N&dis  this  body  is 
the  support  (or  vehicle) ;  to  Frana  the  N^dis  are  the  sup- 
port; to  Jiva,  Prina  is  the  support ;  to  Hamsa,  Jiva  is  the  support; 
to  Sakti,  Hamsa  is  the  seat  and  the  locomotive  and  fixed  universe. 

.    (I)    This  IB  a  kind  of  postnre  montioncd  in  Sivasamhiia. 
(2)    The  three  Bandhas  (postures)  arc  Jalandharo,  Uddyana,  and  H^ta-Bandha. 
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Being  witliout  fancy  (or  deluBion)  and  of  a  pure  mind  he  ehoaM 
practise  Pr^n&yima.  Even  a  person  who  is  well-skilled  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  three  Bandhas  should  try  always  to  cognize  with  a  trae 
heart  ihat  principle  which  should  be  known  and  is  the  cause  of  all 
objects  and  their  attributes.  Both  expiration  and  inspiration 
should  (be  stopped  and  made  to)  rest  in  restraint  of  breath  (alo&i^)* 
He  should  depend  solely  on  Brahm^  which  is  the  aim,  and  which. 
«eems  to  be  other  than  himself.  The  (not  taking  in  of  (external 
objects  is  said  to  be  B>6chaka  (expiration).  The  (taking  in  of  the) 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Shastras  is  said  to  be  Pdraka  (ix^spira- 
tion)^  and  the  fixing  within  (or  the  digesting)  of  such  knowledge 
is  said  to  be  Kumbhaka  (restraint  of  breath) .  He  is  an  emancipated 
,person  who  practises  thus  with  such/k  Chitta.  There  is  no  doobt^ 
about  it.  Through  Kumbhaka  (restraint  of  breath)  Vayu  shonld 
be  always  taken  up,  and  through  Kumbhaka  alone  it  should  be 
filled  up  within.  It  is  only  through  Kumbhaka  that  Kumbhaka 
should  be  firmlymastered.  Within  it  is  Paramasiva.  The  Vaya 
which  is  motionless  in  this  state  should  be  dispersed  through 
K&nti-Mudra  (posture).  Haying  checked  the  course  of  Yaya, 
having  become  perfect  in  the  practice  of  expiration  and  res- 
traint of  breath,  and  having  planted  evenly  on  the  ground  the  two 
hands  and  the  two  feet,  he  should  aim  at  the  four  seats  through 
Yaya  with  the  aid  of  the  three  Y^dhakas.^  He  should  strike 
against  Mah&-M£ru'  with  the  (aid  of)  Prakotees  (forces)  at  iJie 
mouth  of  YAyu.  Drawing  the  two  Puta  (parts)  Yayu  shines.  The 
union  of  Moon,  Sun  and  Ami  should  be  known  on  account  o£ 
•nectar.  As  the  Meru  moves,  the  Bevatas  who  have  their  abode  in 
the  centre  of  Mem  move  likewise.  At  first  in  his  Brahma-Ghranthi 
(knot)  there  is  produced  soon  a  hole  (or  passage).  Then  having 
pierced  the  Brahma-Ghranthi  he  pierces  the  Yishnu-Ghranthi.  TheA 
he  pierces  the  Budra-Ghranthu  Then  the  Togi  becomes  Yedha 
(piercing)  through  his  liberation  from  the  impurities  of  delaaion, 
through  the  religious  ceremonies  (performed)  in  various  birtbi^ 
through  the  grace  of  Gurus  and  D^vatas,  and  through  the  practice  of 
Yoga.  In  the  Mandala  (sphere  or  region)  of  Sushumna  (situated) 
between  Ida  and  Pingala,  Y^yu  should  be  made  to  rise  up  through 
the  posture  known  as  Mudra-bandha.  The  short  pronunciation* 
XHrasva)  of  Pranava  (Om)  frees  (one)  from  sins.  The  long  pronun- 
ciation of  it  (Deergha)  confers  (on  one)  Moksha.  Its  pronunciatioa 
in  Phitha  Swara  (tone)  gives  (him)  eternal  bliss.  He  is  aknower  o£ 
Yeda,  who  through  the  abovementioned  three  ways  of  pro- 
nunciation knows  the  head  (or  end)  of  Pranava,  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  Y4k  (speech),  like  the  never  ceasing  flow  of  oil  or  the 
perfectly  audible  bell  sound.  The  short  Swara  (Hrasva)  is  in  Binds. 
The  long  Swara  (Deergha)  is  in  Brahmrandhara.  Plutha  is  in 
Dwathasiintha  (12th  centre).  The  Mantras  should  be  repeated 
on  account  of  getting  Mantra  Siddhis.  This  Pranava  (Om)  will  re-^ 

(1)  Lit.  Means  piercing. 

(2)  Stands  for  Snahnmna. 

(3)  There  are  three  kinds  of  pronunciation  (for  instance  a  rowel)  with  I  miirrt, 
dmitrasandS  mitns.  They  are  respectively  HniST»i  Peerghai  PlttClu^  whioli 
nay  be  translated  as  short;  long,  and  yery  long. 
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more  all  obstacles.  It  will  remove  all  sins.  There  are  fonr  states 
predicated^  of  this  are  ArambHa^  Ohata^  Paricbaya  and  Nishpathtbi* 
Arambha  is  tbat  state  in  which  one  haTmg  abandoned  external 
K&rmas  performed  by  the  three  organs  (miad,  speech  and  body), 
is  always  engaged  in  mental  Karma  only.  The  wise  say  that 
Gliata  state  is  that  in  which  Y&yu  having  forced  an  qpeningin  the 
Western  side^  and  having  there  become  fnll^  is  firmly  fixed  there. 
I^arichaya  state  is  that  in  which  Y&jn  is  firmly  fixed  to  Akis, 
either  associated  with  Jiva  or  not  associated  with  it  while  the 
body  is  immoveable.  It  is  said  that  Nishpaththi  is  that  Avastha 
(state)  in  which  there  take  place  creation  and  dissolution,  through 
Atmsk,  or  that  state  which  a  Yogi  having  become  a  Jivamnukta 
performs  Yoga  without  efEort. 

Whoever  recites  this  Upanishad  becomes  immaculate  like  Agni. 
liike  y&yu  he  becomes  pure.  He  is  freed  from  the  sins  of  the 
theft  of  gold.  He  becomes  free  from  the  sin  of  drinking  spirits. 
He  becomes  a  Jivanmukta. 


STRIKING  HOME. 
Chafteb  III.    Mb.  Lewin. 
{Concluded  from  page  583.) 

MY  night  was  spent  in  a  state  of  mental  perturbation^  never 
experienced  before^  and  my  agitation  only  calmed  down  in 
the  mommg  to  some  extent^  when  I  had  asked  Mrs.  Watkins  to 
obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lewin. 

His  presence  alone  exercised  a  protective  influence  on  me» 
infinitely  strengthened  by  the  cordial  and  genial  words,  in  which 
he  tried  to  soothe  my  visible  emotion. 

I  am  sure  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  occurrence  was  very 
confused  and  barely  intelligible,  yet  he  listened  patiently  and  did 
not  irritate  me  by  frequent  questions.  I  saw  he  considered  very 
deeply  before  he  spoke. 

Par  from  upbraiding  me  for  having  neglected  to  carry  out  his 
instructions,  his  words  as  well  as  their  tone  were  gentle  and  en- 
couraging. By  speaking  of  Dr.  Henry  as  our  common  adversary, 
he  made  me  leel  how  warmly  he  espoused  my  cause,  and  that  I 
J)088essed  a  true  friend  to  support  me  in  my  heavy  trial.  His 
assurances  of  victory  soon  proving  contagious,  a  wonderful  calm 
gradually  drove  away  all  former  nervous  excitement.  Then  half 
tnnaingly  and  barely  addressing  me  he  said : 

'^  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  write  an  essay  on  what  is  com- 
inonly  called  '  Cursing  and  swearing/  Though  repelling  at  the 
outset,  it  is  a  highly  interesting  subject  under  its  occult  aspect ; 
but  I  have  been  always  deterred  by  the  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood. No  one  can  possibly  have  a  greater  abhorrence  than  I 
have  of  the  vile  habit  of  using  blasphemous  or  disgusting  lan^ 
guAge,  as  the  outflow  of  impatience  or  the  result  of  low  companion- 
ahip.  Yet  tiie  question  :  What  could  be  the  real  cause  of  the  origin 
and  tenacious  existence  of  so  base  and  reprehensible  a  custom  f 
never  ceased  preoccupying  me^  until  I  began  to  trace  the  theory 
which  forms  its  foundation. 
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*'  Oar  will,  ever  dviiamio,  is  constantly  acting  on  all  our  sarronnd-* 
ings.  Its  force  of  action,  however,  is  determined,  firstly  by  its 
innate  power,  secondly  by  the  intenaty  which  propels  or  energises 
it,  and  thirdly  by  the  amount  of  resistance  at  its  objective  point*  In 
vigoronsly  exerting  our  will  to  an  outer  action,  it  is  jusi  aa  if  a  por* 
tion  of  its  force  were  packed  into  a  bomb  with  a  fuse  and  thrown 
with  more  or  less  vehemence  against  a  resisting  obstacle. 

"  No  motive  power  exists  in  the  so-called  expletive,  which  merely 
forms  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  living  force  tp  the  striking' 
point.  The  will  itself  is  the  creator  of  the  shock  of  concussion, 
which  acts  like  an  exploding  petard  in  removing  an  inert  msms. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  under  exceptioi^l 
circumstances  a  command  accompanied  by  an  'oath'  will  call 
forth  a  decidedly  quickened  response ;  they  are  however  unaware 
why  it  is  that  when  such  an  order  is  given  in  a  sharp  and  energeffeic 
tone,  somewhat  resembling  the  crack  of  a  whip,  its  effect  becomes 
more  distinctly  apparent.  I  could  tell  you  of  many  singular  facts, 
proving  how  animals  instantly  overcome  their  reluctance  to  obey 
by  being  '  sworn  at,'  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  used  can  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  act  of  submis- 
»ion.'' 

''Now,  Miss  Standish,''  he  continued  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eyes, "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  thought  me  anxious  to  persuade 
you  to  train  for  a  course  of  '  bad  language.*  If  you  have  followed 
me  attentively  you  will  have  understood  what  insignificant  value 
resides  in  the  words  themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  service  they 
have  to  render  in  transferring  into  action  that  concentrated  ]>ower 
of  the  human  will,  which  is  the  real  lever  in  human  life.  The 
lesson  however  to  be  learnt  from  my  illustration,  will  be  useful 
and  applicable  to  your  case. 

"  Your  failure,  so  far,  in  developing  a  strong  resisting  force  to 
Dr.  Henry's  aggression,  is  due  to  your  will  having  remained  in  too 
negative  a  state,  instead  of  having  a  positive  backbone  put  into  it. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  situation  of  the  commander  of  a 
small  fort,  besieged  by  an  enemy.  His  duty  is  to  provide  meaaiB 
for  self-defence  of  so  effective  a  nature,  that  the  whole  strength 
of  garrison  and  fortifications  being  put  forward,  the  utmost  degree 
of  resistance  can  be  relied  on.  He  will  not  only  see  that  all  the 
material  and  mechanical  parts  are  flawless,  but  he  will  essentially 
rely  on  the  morale  of  the  men  under  his  command.  This  he  wiU 
best  succeed  in  securing  by  keeping  his  small  troop  in  a  state  oi 
thorough  efiioienoy  for  taking  aggressive  action,  hence*  prepared 
at  any  favorable  moment  to  inflict  serious  damage  on  his  besiegers* 
Now  the  opportunity  for  a  sally  may  never  arise,  but  the  resistini^ 
power  of  the  fort  will  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  possibla 
point  o£  development^  by  positive,  instead  of  purely  negativej 
measures  of  defence. 

''  You  see,  it  is  the  constant  readiness  for  any  emergency  wUcfa 
is  at  the  bottom  of  strength.  In  your  case,  the  strong  averaioQ 
and  loathing  you  experience  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  proteotiog; 
ramparts,  but  this  inert  character  must  not  be  allowed  to  ocn- 
fititute  the  whole  of  your  defence,    Froia  their  latent  ocnidition 
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ihey  must  be  roated  into  an  active  on%  and  by  stimolafcing  yonr 
just  indignation,  yon  must  feel  ready  to  ponr  forth  yonr  angry 
reproaches  on  yonr  tormentor  in  the  strongest  terms  at  your  com- 
mand. These  feelings  of  active  wrath  and  contempt  for  his  cow- 
ardly persecution  will  create  in  you  a  sensation  of  security,  as  if 
yon  were  covered  by  an  impenetrable  armour,  and  that  fact  alone 
will  g^ve  you  every  advantage  in  a  possible  struggle. 

'^  I  sincerely  trust  yonr  courage  may  never  be  put  to  the  painful 
test  of  an  anqpunter,  but  remember,  if  you  keep  yourself  thoroughly 
prepared  for  it,  I  assure  you  without  a  mDment^s  hesitation  that 
the  victory  will  be  yours/^ 

Mr.  Lewin  certaiifly  had  the  gift  of  infusing  fresh  life  into  my 
drooping  spirits,  and  I  left  him  with  a  new  and  very  welcome 
feeling  of  confidence  in  myself.  His  explanation  and  advice  pre- 
occupied me  very  deeply.  Though  my  understanding  was  somewhat 
slow  in  grasping  his  theory,  I  soon  perceived  that  a  little  practice 
in  the  method  counseHed^  produced  some  marked  effects. 

During  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  I  was  forced  to  keep  my 
thoughts  concentrated  on  my  work,  but  in  my  solitary  walks,  by 
letting  my  mind  dwell  on  Dr.  Henry^s  conduct  and  possible  aims, 
the  presence  of  a  threatening  danger  stood  out  in  clearer  lines,  and 
kept  adding  new  fuel  to  my  intense  abhorrence  of  hinu  I  prepared 
myself  for  a  possible  meeting,  and  soon  felt  so  valiant  that  could  I 
but  meet  him  '4n  the  flesh,^^  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  battle.  I  had 
the  curious  sensation  of  being  an  arsenal  stocked  with  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  projectiles,  all  ready  to  be  exploded  at  him  with 
a  vigour  of  action  I  never  dreamed  of  possessing.  Thus  armed 
and  prepared,  feelings  of  strength  and  reliance  grew  up  within 
me,  which  Z  noticed  with  much  gratification,  when  all  my  aims  and 
thoughts  were  unexpectedly  turned  into  a  much  more  pleasant 
channel,  by  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  my  Aunt  Bessie. 

The  dear  old  soul  enclosed  a  £5.  note,  adding  that  she  hoped 
this  remittance  would  help  me  a  good  bit  towards  the  execution 
of  my  plans.  She  concluded, — "  We  are  firmly  looking  forward  to 
TOur  early  arrival,  and  are  delighted  at  the  idea.  Though  our 
house  is  but  a  plain  farmhouse,  the  warmth  and  love  you  will  find 
will  do  more  than  anything  on  earth  to  soothe  and  cheer  you  after 
your  terrible  trouble/* 

The  exuberance  of  joy  this  letter  caused  me  is  impossible  to  con-* 
vey  in  words.  With  one  stroke  the  realization  of  all  my  hopes 
was  within  the  grasp  of  my  outstretched  hand.  In  my  state  of 
exultation  I  was  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  loud  and  joyous  song 
like  a  lark  escaping  from  its  hated  cage. 

Aunt  Bessie's  contribution  hastened  the  moment  of  my  depar- 
ture by  ten  weeks  I  Only  the  day  before,  in  spite  of  my  plodding 
work,  the  end  seemed  to  me  almost  beyond  my  reach !  The  state 
of  my  funds  would  now  have  enabled  me  to  start  on  the  morrow, 
had  I  not  undertaken  to  finish  some  copies  which  would  keep  me 
fully  employed  for  another  fortnight.  But  what  enjoyment  I  now 
found  in  my  task  and  its  steady  diminution  I  Everything  seemed 
7007  tinted  sunshine  around  me,  in  spite  of  the  dismal  November 
gloom  everybody  complained  of.    I  felt  a  different  being  after 
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&U  the  trials  I  had  undergone;  I  allowed  nothing  bat  happj^ 
thoughts  to  be  my  companions^  and  my  mind  was  entirely  diyertod 
from  those  currents  that  had  swayed  it  so  long. 

At  last  the  ere  of  my  departure  had  arrived.  My  few  prepa* 
rations  were  nearly  completed^  and  I  had  just  returned  to  my  room 
from  my  last  interview  with  kind  Mr,  Lewin.  In  bidding  him 
good-bye  I  was  overcome  by  6tro%  emotion^  called  forfch  by  the 
almost  tender  manner  he  showed  me^  and  the  warm  ''God  Bpeed** 
with  which  he  sent  me  on  my  travels.  He  very  kindly  nudertook 
to  dispose  of  my  type-writing  machine,  which  being  of  no  furthep 
use  to  me,  would  certainly  prove  an  expensive  and  cumbersome 
piece  of  luggage. 

Still  under  the  impression  of  Mr.  Lewin's  kind  words,  I  waa 
sitting  in  my  arm-chair,  when  I  recollected  that  my  locket  recmired 
a  new  ribbon  to  make  it  quite  secure  for  the  journey.    I  had 

E laced  it  beside  me  on  the  table,  while  looking  through  my  work* 
ox,  when  suddenly  a  violent  shock  of  cold  feU  upon  me.  In  an 
instant  I  realized  the  hateful  presence.  Dr.  Henry  was  standings 
in  front  of  me  in  the  same  attitude  as  before,  only  from  his  finger* 
tips  I  saw  extending  towards  me  bunches  of  light,  whose  rays 
seemed  to  shoot  out  in  my  direction.  So  keenly  was  I  alive  to  the 
impending  danger,  that  for  a  few  moments,  by  a  stiffening  of  my 
whole  resisting  power,  I  kept  the  terror  which  was  invading  me 
successfully  at  bay.  Slowly,  however,  as  if  yielding  step  by  step 
to  a  superior  force,  I  felt  myself  pressed  back  and  held  down  by^ 
a  weight  irresistible,  implacable,  and  yet  as  soft  as  air.  My  head 
began  to  reel,  my  consciousness  was  on  the  point  of  departing,  ixx 
vain  did  I  make  a  supreme  last  effort  to  rise,  only  to  sink  back 
into  mv  chair,  helpless  and  paralvsed.  In  this  movement  my 
arm,  sliding  along  the  table,  brought  my  hand  into  contact  with' 
my  talisman.  I  clutched  it  instinctively  as  a  drowning  person 
will  grasp  a  straw,  and  the  effect  upon  me  was  that  of  a  miracle. 
An  electric  shock  starting  from  the  locket  swept  through  me  like 
a  vivifying  breath.  In  an  instant  my  brain  was  clear,  a  rush  of 
nervous  liie  coursed  through  my  veins  with  rising  vigour,  my  w3I 
responded  to  mv  impetuous  call,  and  a  passionate  anger  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  my  body,  straight  at  the  vile  figure  in  front  of  me.  An 
indescribable  frenzy  of  hatred,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  feel  again,, 
seized  me  and  so  completely  dominated  me,  that  I  only  felt  oonscions 
of  a  vast  store  of  energy  suddenly  let  loose,  whose  further  course  I 
was  no  loneer  able  to  restrain.  Driven  by  an  uncontrollable  iat^ 
pulse  to  violent  action,  which  shot  through  me  like  a  fiery  blast,!^ 
seized  a  heavy  tumbler  from  the  table,  and  hurled  it  with  all  my 
might  at  the  odious  phantom.  The  missile  struck  the  face  in  full,' 
seemed  to  pass  right  through  it,  and  was  shivered  to  pieces  againsi; 
the  door-post  behind.— —"fhe  apparition  had  vanished. 

The  whole  occurrence  though  occupying  only  the  space  of  afew 
seconds,  was  of  so  soul-stimng  a  nature,  that  I  was  utterly  exr 
hausted,  and  readily  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Yet,  whcteL  the  excessive  strain  was  lifted  from  me,  I  could  hanHy* 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  past  scene,  had  it  not  been  for  the  piades 
of  broken  glass  wluch  confronted  me  by  their  overwhelming  testi* 
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znoiiy.  I  anderstood  that  although  taken  unawares  and  pitted 
against  a  will  more  powerful  than  my  own  when  unaided,  I  yet 
had  been  able  to  thwart  a  most  fiendish  design ;  and  deep  grati-* 
tude  to  mj  kind  old  friend  filled  my  heart,  for  the  efficient  help  X 
owed  to  hun. 

The  sensation  of  power  I  felt  pervading  me  acted  in  a  remark- 
able  soothing  way,  and  venr  so^  my  nervous  agitation  gave  way  to 
a  wonderful  composure  and  calmness. 

On  the  next  morning  by  six  o'clock,  after  a  most  affectionate 
leave-taking  from  dear  old  Mrs*  Watldns^  I  set  out  on  my  journey 
to  Southiunpton  with  the  brightest  pictures  of  hope  and  joy  dancing 
before  my  eyes* 

Ck)HCLU8I0K» 

My  journey  was  as  prosperous  as  it  was  uneventful.  The  wel- 
come I  received  from  my  aunt  and  her  family  was  so  genuinely 
warm  that  I  settled  down  very  quickly  in  their  midst,  and  under 
tiie  effects  of  a  peaceful  existence,  all  my  past  troubles,  at  all 
Q^ents  in  their  extreme  acuteness,  faded  away,  to  let  in  their  turn 
a  feeling  of  happiness  and  security  grow  up. 

About  ten  days  after  my  arrival,  when  busy  one  evening  with 
removing  the  last  remnants  of  my  goods  from  my  trunk,  1  came 
across  some  photogpraphs  which  brought  all  my  English  remem- 
brances back  to  my  mind.  What  a  change  had  come  over  my  life 
within  a  short  month !  With  the  image  of  Mr.  Lewin,  the  half- 
forgotten  fact  of  my  talisman  forped  itself  upon  my  attention, 
and  started  in  me  once  more  that  craving  of  tantalizing  curiosity, 
always  reluctantly  suppressed,  of  knowing  its  mysterious  contents. 
I  had  so  completely  closed  with  the  s^rmy  past,  that  without 
mnch  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  persuading  myself  this  little  insig- 
nificant locket  had  now  amplv  fulfilled  its  destiny,  and  in  my 
liappy  surroundings  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  me. 

To  break  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  quickest 
way  of  satisfying  my  eager  wish,  but  the  fear  of  injuring  what  1 
most  desired  to  examine,  counselled  a  gentler  mode  of  proceeding. 
In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  scrape  off  enough  of  the  hard  coating  to 
fiad  an  indication  oi  an  opening. 

It  was  only  when  having  recourse  to  the  candle,  and  trying  heat, 
that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  thin  crust  bubble  and 
bum  like  sealing  wax  or  shellac.  In  the  rounded  off  rim  I  soon 
laid  bare  a  cUnk,  apparently  running  right  round  the  circum- 
ference ;  but  not  before  repeated  exposures  to  the  flame  and  con- 
flSd«rable  charring  of  the  wooden  case  was  I  successful,  by  insert* 
ia^  the  blade  of  my  knife,  in  forcing  the  lid  to  yield.  It  was 
evidently  one  of  those  small  wooden  cases  wherein  engravers  like 
to  send  out  specimen-impressions  of  a  seal.  Its'  edges  had  been 
carefully  pared  down  and  neatly  finished,  while  the  whole  had 
been  covered  with  a  dense  substance,  which  rendered  it  perfectly, 
air-tight  and  damp  proof.  It  opened  at  iast^  and  my  excitement 
was  intense,  when  removing  the  lid,  I  eagerly  peered  into  the  little 
round  hollow. 

My  disappointment,  however,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  for  besides 
a  few  white  hairs,  more  than  half  shrivelled  np  by  the  action  of 
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the  flame,  there  was  only  a  small  slip  of  paper,  browned  and  partlj 
burnt,  on  which,  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  I  conld  barely  trace  a 
few  indistinct  letters  of,  to  me,  unknown  onaracter  ! 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ijewin  contain- 
ing  a  money  order,  representing  the  value  of  my  type-writing 
machine,  which,  through  his  kind  endeavours,  bad  brought  a  very 
{air  price.  # 

A  postcript  was  added  to  the  following  effect :  '*I  re-open  my 
letter  to  tell  you  of  a  very  strange  piece  of  news. 

While  waiting  half  an  hour  ago  at  the  chemists  to  have  a 
preparation  made  up,  Dr«  Leigh,  with  whom  I  have  a  slight 
acquaintance,  entered  the  shop.  I  heard  the  chemist  enqnire  how 
Dr.  Henry  was  progressing,  and  my  curiosity  being  aroused,  I 
asked  Dr.  Leigh  for  further  particulars.^' 

He  expressed  surprise  at  my  not  having  heard  what  had  happeJOr 
ed,  and  continued : — "  Well,  last  Friday  night.  Dr.  Henry's  old  ser- 
vant came  to  me  in  a  great  hurry  with  a  message  from  her  master, 
calling  me  to  him  without  delay.  On  our  way  to  the  house  I 
found  her  in  a  singular  state  of  agitation.  She  told  jne  thatL 
fully  convinced  of  her  master  being  at  work  in  bis  study,  as  she  haa 
not  heard  the  house  door  open,  although  sitting  in  kitchen  close 
by,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  most  violent  ringing  of  ihe 
study-bell,  and  hastening  to  the  call,  was  horrified  to  see  him 
lying  on  the  couch,  with  nis  handkerchief  over  his  face  and  blood 
streaming  through  his  fingers.  AU  he  said  was :  '  I  have  met 
•with  an  accident  on  my  way  home,  run  for  Dr.  Leigh  at  once,' 
'  "  I  found  Dr.  Henry  still  in  the  same  position  and  so  blinded  by 
the  blood  as  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  He,  however,  told  me  thaJb 
hurriedly  walking  home  across  a  dark  and  deserted  part  of  the 
common,  he  had  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  refuse^  and  falling,  his 
face  had  strtick  with  such  vehemence  on  some  pieces  of  brokea 
glass,  that  he  had  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to 
his  house,  I  examined  the  wounds,  removed  some  large  splinters 
of  glass  deeply  imbedded  in  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  tad 
after  putting  on  a  bandage,  left  him  to  calm  down  from  the  evi- 
dent excitement  he  was  labouring  under. 

"  JPorthe  first  few  days  I  was  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  sight 
of  one  eye,  for  a  deep  cut  hsid  been  inflicted  on  the  eye-ball,  besides 
the  considerable  flesh  wounds  immediately  surrounding  it.  Had 
inflammation  set  in,  the  case  mig*ht  have  been  very  serious.  Bat 
fortunately  the  remedies  I  was  at  once  ftble  to  administer  prevent^ 
ed  all  further  mischief.  I  am  happy  to  say  all  danger  is  now 
removed,  soon  he  will  be  quite  restored,  although  he  will  wear  a 
very  ugly  scar  for  the  rest  of  his  days."* 

•  The  phenomenon  of  tho  transfer  of  a  wound  or  bruise  from  the  projected  con- 
densed '*  doable"  to  the  physical  body  (sthula  sarim)  is  called  **  repercossion."  It 
figures  largely  in  reports  of  oases  of  *•  witchcraft"  or  soroeiy. 

O. 
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SYMBOLISM  IN  THE  ''  CHIN^MUDRAJ' 

ALL  human  figures  represented  in  drawing  or  sculpture  in  any 
country  in  the  posture  of  *'  Samadhi,"  are  invariably  re- 
presented with  this  "  Chin-Mudra"  i.  e,,  with  the  thumb  and  the 
index  finger  in  both  the  hands  so  joined  together  as  to  form  a 
circle.  The  figures  of  Lord  Buddha— in  tnetal^  wood  and  stone — 
even  in  far-away  countries  wheiC  the  original  tenets  of  the  Founder 
bave  become  corrupt,  represent  him  with  this  "  Mudra,"  sitting 
in  Samadhi  or  standing  erect  as  a  Teacher  of  the  Law.  Some  of 
the  figures  of  the  Lord  Buddha  which  were  brought  by  our  Colonel 
Olcott  from  Japan,  also  bear  the  *'  Swastika"  (the  cross  with  bent 

?oint8)  on  the  breast.  The  stone  figures  of  Agastya  Bishi,  of 
hayumanayar,  and  of  the  other  occultists  of  this  Tamil  country 
and  elsewhere,  give  a  striking  proof  of  the  universal  represen- 
tation of  sages  in  Samadhi  with  this  *'  Chin-Mudra."  In  Mantra 
Sastras  various  •'  Mudras'*  or  signs  are  given,  which  to  an  ordi- 
nary reader  are  meaningless ;  but  to  an  occultist,  offer  a  complete 
representation  of  the  planes  and  workings  of  occult  forces,  both 
in  the  Microcosm  and  the  Macrocosm.  The  pentagram,  the  cross, 
and  the  double  interlaced  triangles  surrounded  by  a  snake  biting  its 
own  tail,  though  appearing  to  unintelligent  observation  merely 
so  many  fanciful  diagrams,  reveal  to  an  earnest  occult  student, 
natural  spiritual  truths.     On  this  head  Dr.  Hartmann  writes  thus : 

"  A  sign  liko  a  letter  or  a  word  is  useless  unless  it  conveys  a  meaning  and 
unless  that  meaning  is  realised  by  him  who  nses  the  sign.  The  more  the 
difficultv  encountered  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  symbols  and  alle* 
gories,  letters  and  signs,  and  the  more  the  study  required  to  understand 
them  correctly,  the  more  will  the  efforts  used  for  that  purpose  strengthen 
the  will  and  assist  to  realise  the  idea.  The  Poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  Schiller, 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  or  the  logic  of  Flato  will  have  no  effects  on 
him  who  listens  to  them  withont  understanding  that  language  and  the  most 
potent  magical  signs  are  useless  drawings  to  him  who  cannot  realise  what 
they  mean ;  while  to  him  who  is  versed  in  occult  science,  a  simple  geometrical 
figure,  even  a  line  or  a  point,  conveys  a  vast  meaning." 

Nature  herself  exhibits  some  of  her  rarest  beauties  in  geometri- 
cal figures,  as  for  example  in  crystallization  and  other  states  as 
well  as  in  animal  and  vegetable  forms ;  thus  showing  that  the 
representation  in  symbols  is  a  spontaneous  natural  phenomenon, 
and  consequently  that  our  ancestors  have  gone  with  nature  in  re- 
presenting occult  truths  and  experiences  in  symbolical  language. 
There  is  an  old  legend  that  on  a  certain  occasion  all  the  disciples 
approached  the  Lord  Siva  for  the  solution  of  some  knotty  meta- 
physical doubts.  But  when  they  reached  his  presence,  he  (Siva)  sat 
with  his  hands  making  the  "  Chin-Mudra^'  while  he  remained  motion- 
less in  the  posture  of  Samadhi.  He  spake  not,  nor  did  they  dare 
address  him ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  (the  disciples)  see  him  in 
that  posture,  than  the  light  of  knowledge  flashed  into  their  con- 
fused minds,  at  once  their  doubts  vanished,  and  the  abstruse  pro- 
blems of  ''existence"  were  completely  solved.  The  illustrious 
Sankaracharya  humorously  expresses  the  idea  in  the  following 
strain  :— 

"It  is  really  a  wonder.  The  Guru  is  young  instead  of  being  old,  and  the 
pupils  are  old  instead  of  being  young.  The  Guru  was  silent  instead  of 
teaching,  and  thereby  the  students  were  completely  relieved  of  their  doubts.*' 
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A  wonder,  indeed ;  the  process  of  teaching  being  qnite  contraay 
to  the  ordinary  one.  The  Guru  is  ever  young,  because  he  has  prac- 
tically realised  this  '^  Chin-Mudra/'  and  the  Chelas  are  old,  being 
subject  to  the  niiseries  of  death  and  birth,  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  this  symbol. 

Then  what  is  this  **  Chin-Mndra^'  the  realisation  of  which  secures 
"  Mukti,"  and  through  which  the  Lord  Siva  taught  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  riddles  by  ''  Mounam"  or  silence  ? 

The  important  points  which  occupy  every  neophyte*8  mind  are 
the  questions  of  the  real  nature  of  human  existence  and  the  way 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  illusions  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  this 
material,  phenomenal  life-plane  ?  Samadhi-Moksha  in  miniature 
is  a  state  where  the  individual  ideation  is  en  rapport  with  cosmjc 
ideation ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  Aryan  philosophers, 
the  individual  soul  is  merged  in  the  universal,  and  is  become  one 
with  it  in  eternity ;  living  "neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  future, 
but  in  the  eternal.''  Various  sects  have  got  various  theories  upon 
this  head,  and  we  shall  presently  see  how  this  "Chin-Mudra" 
solves  and  settles  the  difference.  The  finger  which  is  between 
the  thumb  and  the  middle  finger  is  that  used  by  one  and  all 
throughout  the  whole  world  to  point  out  or  individualise  things, 
and  hence  it  stands  for  the  "  Individual  soul,"  and  the  thumb  being 
the  prop  and  support  for  the  working  of  the  other  fingers  is 
symbolical  of  the  "  Universal  soul."  So,  the  joining  of  these  two 
fingers  so  as  to  form  a  circle  means  that  the  individual  and  the 
universal  souls  do  merge  in  each  other  and  become  one  at  the  time 
of  Moksha  and  its  precui*sor  Samadhi.  Then  what  does  the  circle 
mean?  The  following  apt  and  well  expressed  quotations  from 
"  The  Secret  Doctrine"  will  amply  indicate  its  philosophical  and 
symbolical  rationale. 

"  The  one  cir(5le  is  Divine  unity,  from  which  all  proceeds  and 
whither  all  returns.  Its  circumference— a  forcibly  limited  symbol, 
in  view  of  the  limitation  of  the  human  mind — ^indicates  the  abstract, 
ever  an  incognisable  presence,  and  its  plane,  the  universal  soul, 
although  the  two  are  one." 

"  The  spirit  of  immortality  was  everywhere  symbolised  by  a 
circle ;  hence  the  serpent  biting  its  own  tail,  represents  the  circle 
of  wisdom  in  eternity." 

"In  the  Secret  Doctrine  the  concealed  unity — ^whether  repre- 
senting Para  Brahm  or  *  the  great  existence'  of  Confucius,  or  the 
deity  concealed  by  Phta,  the  eternal  light,  or  again  the  Jewish 
Ensoph — is  always  found  to  be  symbolised  by  a  circle." 

"  The  idea  of  representing  the  hidden  deity  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle,  is  one  of  the  oldest  symbols.  It  is  upon  this 
conception  that  every  great  cosmogony  was  built.  With  the  old 
Aryans,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  it  was  complete,  as  it 
embraced  the  idea  of  the  eternal  and  immoveable  divine  thought 
in  its  absoluteness,  &c. . . . . ." 

'*  God  is  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere  and  the  cir- 
cumference nowhere." 
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TJie  followiog  quotation  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject-matter 
of  tlie  present  article. 

^*  Something  of  the  divine  and  the  mysterious  has  ever  been  as- 
cribed^ in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  the  shape  of 
the  circle.  The  old  world,  consistent  in  its  symbolism  with  its 
Pantheistic  intuitions,  uniting  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Infini- 
tudes^ into  one,  represented  deity  and  its  outward  veil  alike -by  a 
circle.  This  merging  of  the  two  into  a  unity  and  the  name  Theos, 
given  indifferently  to  both,  is  explained  and  becomes  thereby  still 
more  scientific  and  philosophical.  It  is  a  perpetual  never — ceasing 
evolution,  circling  back  in  its  incessant  progress  through  .^Bons 
of  duration  into  its  original  status— Absolute  Unity." 

Hence  '^  Chin-Mudra"  teaches  or  symbolises  that  the  union  of 
Jivathma  with  Paramathma  is  the  goal  of  all  the  truly  spiritual 
minded,  and  that  by  so  doing  alone  man  can  rid  himself  of  Mayavic 
illusions  which  involve  him  in  birth,  death,  and  other  miseries. 
The  other  three  fingers  which  are  kept  stretched  are  the  creative, 
the  preservative  and  the  destructive  powers  of  natnre ;  the  three 
Gunas — Sathwa,  Eajasa,  and  Thamasa;  the  three  bodies  and 
planes;  and  in  fact  all  the  triads  which  constitute  the  basis  of  this 
material  and  manifested  world.  Further  it  (Ohin-Mudra)  teaches 
tha/t  60  long  as  the  pointing  finger  of  Jivathma  was  in  close  union 
with  the  other  three  fingers  of  phenomenal  triads,  union  with  the 
thumbt  of  Paramathma  was  impossible  and  only  by  its  (the 
pointing  finger's)  complete  separation  from  them  (the  triads)  it 
became  joined  with  the  "  thumb"  of  ParamathmaJ  Hence  the 
"  Chin-Mudra"  mentionedinthe  Upanishads  and  used  from  the  Bishis, 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  a  symbol  or  an  expression  indicating  (1)  the 
state  of  one's  own  soul  when  rid  of  Karmic,  Agnanic  affinities,  (2)  of 
the  occult  processes  of  evolution  and  involution,  (3)  of  the  way  how 
that  material  world  is  manifested  and  maintained,  (4)  what  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  spiritual  minded  one  and  all  is,  (5)  how  that  is 
to  be  reached,  (6)  how  the  realisation  of  that  alone  gives  "eternal 
yonthhood"  in  the  lap  of  "Moksha"  by  granting  security  against 
birth  and  death,  (7)  and  how  the  experience  of  that  "  final  beati- 
tude" can  best  be  explained  but  by  "  Mounam,"  as  it  is  beyond 

•The  visible  Infinitude  is  represented  by  the  pointing  finger  and  the  invisible 
Infinitude  by  the  thumb,  and  the  symbol  clearly  conveys  the  Pantheistic  idea  of  the 
non-difference  of  Jivathma  and  Paramathma,  u  e.,  their  unity  when  they  merge  in 
each  other.  When  encased  in  Upadhi  or  ignorance  (Avidya),  it  is  known  as  Jivath- 
ma,  and  when  finally  extricated  from  ite  (ignoranoe)  coils,  it  is  known  as  Para- 
mathma.    The  Pantheists  make  no  diflerence.—P.  B.  V, 

t  The  Upanishads  speak  of  "  Purush"  as  being  "  Augushta  Mathram,"  t.  «.,  « like 
or  in  shape  of  "  thumb,"  and  hence  it  (the  thumb)  symbolises  "  Pnrush"  or  Spirit. 
The  position  of  the  pointing  finger  is  nearest  to  the  thumb,  and  this  shows  that 
Jivathma  is  always  in  nearness  to  Paramathma.— P.  R  V. 

t  If  both  the  hands  are  stretched  flat,  the  pointing  finger  will  be  seen  to  join 
with  the  other  three  fingers,  the  thumb  being  apart.  In  «  Chin-Mudra"  the  point- 
ing fingw  is  separated  from  the  other  three  fingers  and  joined  with  the  thumb,  and 
only  by  this  union  is  gained  salvation —P.  R.  "V. 
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mortal  experience  and  representation,   agreeably   to  the  lines  of 
Edwin  Arnold  : 

"  He  is  one  with  Life 
Yet  lives  not.    He  is  blest  ceasing  to  be." 

"  Om.    Amitaya !  Measure  not  with  words 
Th'  Immeasurable ;  nor  sink  the  string  of  thought 
Into  the  Fathomless.    Who  asks  doth  err, 
Who  answers,  errs.    Saj  nought  !" 
Again, 

"  Nor  him,  nor  any  light 
Shall  any  gazer  see  with  mortaJ  eyes, 
Or  any  searoher  know  by  mortal  mind.** 

This  was  how  Lord  Siva  taught  by  "  Ohin-Mudra,"  and  why  all 
real  Yogis  are  represented  in  that  position. 

In  connection  with  the  elucidation  of  the  philosophic  rationale  of 
the  symbol  under  discussion^  the  philosophy  of  "  Aham"  will  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  Sanscrit  word  which  means  "  I"  or  "  the  indivi- 
duality** as  opposed  to  "personality,"  and  how  does  it  mean  so? 
The  word  is  composed  of  the  letters  A,  Ha,  and  M.  The  Sanscrit 
language  is  known  as  the  Bhtisha  of  the  Gods,  as  it  breathes  Divine 
knowledge  in  every  one  of  its  departments,  beginning  from  the 
alphabet  itself.  The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet  are  highly  occult  and  metaphysical,  and  we  shall  consider 
that  claim  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  "  Aham.^'  All  the 
letters  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  are  arranged  between  A  (Akaram) 
and  H  (Hakaram).  Akaram  is  the  basis  or  the  matrix  for  the  exist- 
ence and  sounding  of  the  other  letters,  and  the  sage  "  Yalluvar" 
says  that  just  as  all  the  letters  have  A  for  their  beginning,  so  the 
world  has  got  "  Spirit"  for  its  primal  cause.  A  (Akaram),  and  H 
(Hakaram)  are  Purush  and  Pxukrithi  respectively  in  Mantra  and 
Yoga  Sastras  ;  as  every  Brahman  knows  them  to  be  "  Siva''  and 
"  Sakthi"  beejams  (seeds)  in  all  his  daily  religious  observances  and 
rites.  The  Sanscrit  alphabet  teaches  the  occult  theory  of  evolnfcioA 
and  involution.  Analysis  from  A  (Akaram) — the  *' mesha"  of  the 
zodiac — leads  to  H  (Hakaram),  the  material  of  the  five  elements  of 
'^Meenam ;"  and  synthesis  upwards  leads  to  that  Akaram,the  Ka/ram 
of  all  that  exists.  The  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  between  A  and 
H  symbolises  that  the  processes  of  evolution  are  graduated  between 
Spirit  and  Prakrithi,  and  have  begun  from  the  former  and  ended  in 
the  latter.  "  Aha"  in  '^  Aham"  is  therefore  the  combination  of 
**  Purush"  and  "  Prakrithi"  or  "  Siva"  and  «  Sakthi,"  or  to  put  it 
more  clearly  and  precisely  "  Aham"  is  evidently  ''  Aum"  itself ; 
*'  ha"  and  "  U"  being  interchangeable,  for  the  reason  that  they  both 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  one  and  the  same  Sakthi 
beejam,  and  hence  "  ha"  in  "  Aham"  is  equal  to  "  u"  in  *'  Aum.'* 

The  true  individuality  in  man  is  the  Athma,  which  *is  always  re- 
presented in  ITpanishads  as  the  "lamp  of"  Aum  ''  ever  burning  in 
him,"  ^aad  hence  it  is  rightly  known  as  "  Aham,"  which  is  "Aum" 
itself. 
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This,  in  short,  is  the  philosophy  of  "  Chin-Mudra"  and  of  tlio 
Sanscrit  Alphabet  together  with  "  Aham,"  and  materialists  and 
sceptics  and  people  of  the  orthodox  community  will  do  well  to 
ponder  over  these  things  and  understand  them  rightly. 

P.  R.  Vknkatarama  Itee,  f.  t.  s. 
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alHB  Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  U.  S.  A.,  preached  a  sermon  a  couple  of  months 
ago  in  his  church  in  that  city  upon  Heathendom.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  spoke  of  a  missionary  meeting  he  had  lately 
attended,  and  maae  the  following  suggestive  admission  as 
reported  in  a  Denver  paper. 

**  Of  course  the  object  of  oar  gathering  was  to  learn  the  most  recent  news 
from  the  missionary  field.  There  were  present  eighty«f our  workers,  represent- 
in|2:  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  They  told  ns  with  unanimity  that  a  great  reaction  is  setting  in  all 
over  the  Orient  against  the  religion  of  the  Western  world.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  great  movement,  especiedly  in  Japan,  toward 
Christianity.  That  was  true,  but  now  the  tide  has  turned,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Japan  a  reaction  is  in  progress.  They  are  turning  back  to 
their  old  ways,  discarding  everything  of  the  Western  civilization  and  taking 
on  their  old  costumes.  Dr.  Jessup  told  us  that  he  can  see  from  his  window 
on  the  Bosphoms  four  new  mosques  lifting  their  heads  toward  the  heavens. 
At  Tokio  thev  are  building  the  largest  university  in  Japan  as  a  bulwark  to 
Buddhism.  The  most  popular  feature  of  Christian  work  in  the  Orient  has 
been  the  establishment  of  schools,  to  which  heathen  children  have  flocked. 
But  at  the  latest  we  were  told  that  the  children  are  being  rapidly  withdrawn. 
I  am  not  despondent,  but  rejoiced  at  the  work  of  this  reaction.'' 

One  might  expect  that  this  re-animation  of  "Heathendom** 
would  cause  a  feeling  of  consternation  in  the  missionary  camp ; 
but  no  I  this  timCj  at  leasts  the  preacher  was  equal  to  the  occasion^ 
and  soothed  his  congregation  by  explaining  to  them  its  '*  meaning.'* 

"  What  does  it  mean  P  Just  this,  that  Christianity  is  making  itself  felt  as 
hammer,  and  the  old  institutions  are  going  up  in  fire.*  The  heathen  reli- 
gions are  beginning  to  foresee  their  fate  and  are  preparing  for  the  46ftt^h 
struggle.  I  am  glad  that  these  missionaries  went  out  there  with  an  open 
Bible  in  hand  and  have  so  deeply  touched  the  masses  that  the  heathen 
authorities  are  stirring  themselves. 

*  Missionaries  sometimes  "hammer"  the  heathen  a  little  too  vigorously,  if  the 
following  extract  from  the  Bombay  Oaaette  of  May  25th  be  admitted  as  evidence : — 

"  There  is  certainly  '  mnscalar  Ohristianity,'  as  the  Mandalay  paper  puts  it,  in 
Burma.  Ministers  are  either  whipping  women,  or  assaulting  men,  or  otherwise 
doing  violence  around  them.  There  is  a  Mr.  Nodder  who  has  acted  objectionally ; 
ihen  Mr  Stockings;  and  now  there  is  a  Mr.  Sutherland.  Mr.  Sutherland  has 
beaten  one  Mr.  King,  whose  offence  consisted  in  having  employed  a  woman,  a 
Burmese  convert  who  wanted  employment.  It  is  not  known  why  Mr.  Sutherland 
was  displeased  in  this  matter,  but  he  trespassed,  insulted  and  assaulted ;  for  which 
he  has  been  fined  fifty  rupees.  And  now  the  public  wish  to  say  what  they  think 
abottt  this  kind  of  thing.  There  is,  of  course,  the  effect  it  must  have  upon  the  hea- 
then,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  it  is  likely  to  bring  Christianity ;  for  still  do  the 
heathen  look  to  example  rather  than  to  precept,  judging  of  the  value  of  teachings 
by  the  conduct  of  the  teachers.'' 
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Irritating,  the  missionaries  have  long  been  considered  by  edu- 
cated "  Heathen/^  but  this  makes  them  out  "  irritants''  in  the 
medical  sense  :-M)lericaI  mastai*d  plasters  warranted  to  stir  ap  a 
sluggish  religions  circulation. 

A  good  many  freethinking  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the  T,  S., 
feel  anything  but  overjoyed  at  this  nOw  generally  acknowledged 
revival  of  antique  faiths  and  re-furbishing  of  ancient  forms  and 
ceremonies.  They  think  it  a  return  to  the  days  of  credulity  and 
superstition.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  consequences  of  that  awakening  of  the  thinking  faculty 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  times.  To 
appreciate  the  scope  and  true  meaning  of  this  awakening, 
however,  one  must  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation,  otherwise 
any  person  is  sure  to  judge  of  things  according  to  his  prejudices. 
Incredulity,  for  example,  was  never  so  rampant  before,  nor  materi- 
alism gaining  ground  so  fast,  according  to  the  lugubrious  class  of 
"divines ;"  never  before  was  Christianity  spreading  so  triumphantly, 
according  to  the  optimistic  school,  of  wnich  our  Denver  mend  is 
ft  striking  example. 

^  The  fact  is  that  each  sees  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  both  are  right,  as  a  moment's  consideration  will  show. 
The  dull,  material  earth-bound,  apathetic,  thought-forsaken  rank 
and  file  of  the  public  is  just  now  furnishing  both  sides  with  recruits 
in  the  shape  of  people  who  are  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  think 
of  things  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  their  routine  lives.  Accord- 
ing as  the  philosophic  or  the  religious  element  prevails  in  their 
nature,  these  sucklings  in  a  higher  life  betake  themselves  to  the 
Sunday  School  or  to  the  Lecture  Hall ;  the  consequence  being  a 
show  of  activity  in  both  places,  which  the  proprietors  and  door- 
keepers of  each  attribute  to  a  diminution  of  activity  in  the  other. 
It  is  curious  that  the  growth  of  scepticism  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  religious  revival,  but  both  have  a  common  cause,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  they  are  not  inimical  in  reality.  That  cause  is  the  religions 
sentiment  that  is  welling  up  in  many  hearts,  which,  before  the 
awakening  in  them  of  thought  and  reflection,  were  dry  and  barren 
ground,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  much  of  this  flow  from  the  newly 
opened  spring  should  be  caught  in  the  ancient  vessels  which  eager 
and  interested  hands  hold  ready  to  receive  it. 

Tie  religious  sentiment  cannot  die  out  of  the  world,  or  even  be 
seriously  impaired  by  any  possible  growth  of  scepticism,  for  it  h 
inherent  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  a  part  of  our  human  nature, 
and  is,  therefore,  bound  to  show  itself  and  make  itself  felt  in  some 
form  or  other;  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  form,  and  it  ia  a 
patent  &ct  that  the  old  dogmatic  religions  are  being  undermined 
m  all  directions,  and  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  but  chiefly  by  th& 
altered  ^^  standard  of  probability"  which  has  arisen  among  men  of 
late  years.  People  now  have  a  different  and  more  exacting  idea 
than  their  forefathers  had  of  the  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to 
justify  belief,  a  change  which  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
wider  knowledge  of  nature,  of  more  accurate  logical  methods,  and 
of  greater  mental  honesty  : — three  things  which,  in  turn,  are  dne 
to  modem  science,  and  to  the  scientific  method  of  fearlessly  probing 
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everything  to  the  bottom,  and  of  listening,  or  trying  to  listen,  as 
willingly  to  the  arguments  against  any  opinion  or  hypothesis  as  to 
those  in  its  favor ;  for  on  no  other  condition  is  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  science  possible. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  the  power  of  Christi- 
anity, or  the  fear  of  that  power,  that  has  aroused  the  heathen  to 
religious  activity.  Observation  among  the  heathen  themselves 
does  not  bear  out  this  explanation.  The  heathen,  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  much  afraid  of  the  missionaries,  who  to  them  represent 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the  power  of  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  growing  appreciation,  even  a  sneaking  regard, 
for  the  missionary  in  heathen  lands, — at  least  in  India.     It  is  now 

5 ratty  generally  perceived  that  the  missionary  has  done  a  great 
epj  for  the  people  in  the  educational  line,  and  that  their  little- 
mindedness  renders  them  harmless  as  religions  antagonists.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  ii  the  missionaries  packed  up  tomorrow,  and  carried 
themselves  and  their  educational  efforts  to  Africa,  there  would  be 
a  cry  of  lamentation  throughout  India,  in  view  of  the  empty  schools 
and  deserted  colleges  that  would  then  stud  the  country.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  by  observation  on  the  spot,  the  heathen  is  just  as 
little  terrified  at  the  power  of  Christianity  as  the  Christian  pretends 
to  be  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  heathen  religions.  The  orthodox, 
pious  Hindu  and  the  strict  Buddhist  are  to  all  appearance  fright- 
ened by  precisely  the  same  things  as  is  the  religious  Christian.  They 
are  all  mortally  afraid  of  having  their  pretensions  questioned,  their 
assertions  examined,  and  their  assumptions  disallowed.  No  I  if  it 
be  a  fear  of  Christianity  that  is  exciting  Heathendom  at  present, 
it  is  not  Christianity  as  a  religion,  for  tiie  heathen  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  is  dangerously  attacked  itself  by  the  prevailing 
religions  dry-rot.  It  is  not  the  religious  element  in  Christianity 
that  is  threatening  the  venerable  faiths  of  the  East,  and  frightening 
their  adherents,  but,  if  any,  the  iconoclastic; — ^the  combative, 
unbelieving,  destructive  element,  which  gets  in  its  work,  not  by 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  by  showing  up  the 
&llacies  and  follies  of  the  rival  *^  persuasions''  it  attacks.  The 
fact  is  that  the  missionary  in  heathen  lands  is,  and  must  necessarily 
be,  a  pioneer  of  Preethought,  and  it  is  an  instinctive  feeling  of  that 
fact,  even  if  it  be  not  intellectually  cognized,  which  gives  rise  to  any 
fear  of  the  "  power  of  Christianity*'  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
religfious  "heathen." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  that  our 
Denver  cleric  is  more  right  than  he  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be, 
when  he  uses  the  somewhat  mixed  metaphor,  that  "  Christianity- 
is  making  itself  felt  as  a  hammer,  and  the  old  institutions  are  going 
up  in  the  fire;"  but  he  forgets  that  Christianity  itself  is  also 
being  pretfy  badly  hammered  all  the  time,  and  that  it  too  is  in  con- 
siderable danger  of  "  going  up  in  the  fire  of  free  criticism." 

Indeed,  if  such  an  institution  existed  as  an  Insurance  Company  for 
religions,  it  is  probable  that  Christianity  would  have  to  pay  quite 
as  heavy  a  premium  now  for  a  policy  as  any  of  its  brethren  ! 
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The  critical  and  scoffing  spirit  introduced  by  the  missionaries  as 
a  weapon  against  heathen  superstitions  is  two-edged^  and  hto 
already  cut  pretty  badly  the  ecclesiastical  fingers  that  wield  it; 
vide  the  strongly  pronounced  freethinking  tendencies  of  Hinda 
youths  educated  in  missionary  schools,  and  what  is  perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  the  religious  indifference  that  reigns  in  Anglo-Indian 
society.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  religion  preached  by  the  mission- 
aries is  being  disintegrated  by  a  more  potent  instrumentality  than 
even  "  a  hammer."  It  is  feeling,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
faith,  the  effect  of  the  change  in  men's  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
valid  evidence  in  matters  of  religion.  It  has  to  face  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  altered  ^^  standard  of  probability,^' — a  change  in 
men's  way  of  viewing  things  which  is  always  an  irresistible  sol- 
vent for  pre-existing  dogmatic  religions.  So  long  as  men  think  it 
probable  that  the  gods  would  act  in  a  cruel,  immoral  and  irrational 
manner,  they  believe  upon  mere  assertion  that  they  do  so ;  l>ut  the 
moment  they  arrive  at  a  perception  of  the  extreme  improbability 
of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  behaving  like  a  shockingly  bad  man, 
all  the  scriptures  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  world  would  never 
convince  them  that  such  is  the  case. 

Alpha. 


NOTES  ON  AMITA'BHA\ 

TO  the  Buddhist  of  the  Northern  School,  Amftabha — ''  Immea- 
surable Light" — the  Fourth  of  the  Five  Dhyani  BuddhaS 
whose  Avalokit^swara  is  Padmap^ni,  and  whose  emanation  was 
Gautama  Buddha,"^  occupies  the  highest  and  the  most  important 
rank  in  the  Divine  heirarchy.  Esoterically  also  the  Fourth  Dhyani 
Buddha,  is  the  most  important,  as  he  is  connected  with  the  present 
Fourth  Round,  and  about  which  we  shall  dwell  further  on.  He  is 
himself  a  manifestation  of  the  "  Adi  Buddha,"  an  idea  that  maybe 
said  to  correspond  with  that  of  Indian  Parabrahmam.f  Amitibhi, 
according  to  the  Northern  Buddhistic  works,  presides  over  the 
region  of  Sukh&vati  or  "of  infinite  happiness,"  so  called, 
because  its  inhabitants  have  no  sorrows  but  enjoy  an  infinity 
of  bliss.  Three  classes  of  persons,  whose  firm  purpose  is  to 
be  bom  in  the  Paradise  of  Ainitabha,  shall  be  bom  there.  They 
are :  (1)  The  superior  class,  consisting  of  those  who,  having  left 
their  homes  and  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  have  become  disciples,  or 
those  who  have  ever  practised  the  six  Faramitas, — such  people 
are  bom  as  Bodhisatwas  seated  on  a  lotus  in  the  midst  of  a 
precious  lake  in  that  Paradise.  (2)  The  middle  class,  consisting 
of  persons  who,  being  unable  to  become  disciples  (Shamans), 
yet  have  thoroughly  devoted  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
religious    merit,    ever    accepting    and    obeying   the    words    of 

*  This  18  the  view  of  the  Mah&yilna  School. 

t  According  to  the   Nepaalcso  Buddhists.    This  the  Chinese  Bnddhists  do  not 
adopt. 
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Buddfaa>  and  prUiCtisuig  virtue  with  determination — tiiese  shuUbe 
bom  in  that  place  in  a  degree  of  excellence  coming  after  the  f orr 
mer.  (3)  The  inferior  class>  consisting  of  those  unable  to  prepare 
every  kind  of  reli^ous  merit,  who^  on  some  former  occasion,  have 
eaxnesthr  practised  the  rules  of  piety,  and  on  the  conclusion  01  each 
day  recite  the  name  of  Buddha;  these  also  towards  the  end  of 
their  life  beholding  the  form  of  Buddha  in  their  sleep,  shall  also 
be  born  in  that  land  only  in  an  inferior  degree  of  excellence  to 
the  former  class.  That  name  of  Buddha,  the  last  class  of  men  are 
ordained  to  recite,  is  the  name  of  Amit&bhi.  His  attributes  are 
infinite  love  and  compassion  for  men ;  he  is  also  eternal,  and  from 
him  proceeded  the  merciful  B<5dhisatwa  Kwan  yin,  the  "  Voice" 
or  the  **  Word"  that  is  everywhere  difEused. 

Among  his  other  names,  there  is  one  of  Chinese,  meaning  the 
original  teacher  (UpAdhyfiya).  One  of  the  traditions  regarding 
the  antecedents  of  Amita  makes  him  the  second  son  of  a  Chak- 
ravarti  (Emperor)  of  the  lunar  race,  and  was,  like  his  father,  called 
Kausika.  It  was  further  alleged  that  he  was  theti  converted  by  a 
Buddha  called  Sahfisvararfija,  that  he  embraced  the  religious  life, 
made  certain  vows  and  was  reborn  as  Buddha,  in  Sukh&vati,  where 
Avalokit^swara  and  Mah&sth&napr&pta  joined  him. 

This  is  nearly  all  the  information  available  for  us  of  the  most 
popular  Buddha  in  China.  Western  Orientalists  are  unable  to 
find  in  it  '^any  traces  of  a  Brahminical  or  Vedic  origin  of  the 
doctrine ;"  but  the  description  given  of  this  Buddha  by  the  North- 
em  Buddhists,  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindu,  those  of  the  Dovata^ 
in  the  Swarga,  or  BrahmcJoka,  given  in  the  Pur^uas.  The  question 
then  arises,  '  Can  we  not  find  any  information  about  this  name  in 
our  writiugs  V  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  to  answer  that 
question,  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Buddhistic  mythology  will  find 
much  in  it  to  corroborate  their  conclusions. 

We  have  in  the  Adyar  Library  a  painting  of  an  eighteen-hattded 
"  AmitdbhA"  from  the  description  given  in  the  Chinese  books,  which 
is  said  to  be  nearly  800  years  old.  It  was  presented  to  our  Presi- 
dent Founder  by  a  Japanese  priest,  and  a  description  of  the  paint- 
ing will  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  especially  to  a  Hindu. 

The  painting  is  on  a  paper  which  measures  36  inches  by  10, 
while  the  painting  itself  is  28  inches  by  8.  Surrounding  it  on  all 
sides  is  an  inscription  in  Chinese,  treating  probably  of  the  glories 
of  Amit&bh6,  who  is  represented  aa  seated  on  a  lotus  flower,  which 
is  on  an  unblown  lotus  ^nkh^vati,  which  is  represented  by  a  castle, 
below  which  is  the  ocean  with  billows  raging.  The  dress  of  Ami- 
tabh&  is  of  '^  Cashaya''  or  ascetic  color,  usually  worn  by  sany&sis 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  As&na  or  posture  is  the  Swastika,  and 
the  Mttdras  (positions  of  hands)  of  the  first  two  hands  (from 
below)  of  the  right  side  are  Chinmudra  and  Upad^sha  Mudra 
respectively,  with  the  first  counting  the  bead  of  a  rosary ;  while  the 
first  hand  of  the  left  side  has  also  the  same  Chinmudra.  Three  of 
the  18  hands — ^nine  on  each  side,— are  thus  engaged,  while  the 
other  fifteen  contain  several  w^apcms  in  them. 
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'  Bound  his  neck  is  a  necklace  set  witli  precious  stones*  witb  a  kfge 
one  hanging  near  tke  centre.  On  the  head  there  is  a  oronOj  said 
laroand  the  head-  the  magnetic  anra  hrilliantly  shines. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  symbology  of  the  postures  and 
weapons  from  a  parely  Hindu  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  a  Hindu 
would  explain  it  by  the  aid  of  his  occult  symbology  given  in  the 
Puranas,  &c.,  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  do  in  the  case  of 
one  of  his  own  deities. 

The  name  itself  (Amitabha)  is  not  foreign  to  the  Hindu  writings. 
From  ih^  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  the  third  Amsa  of  Vishnu  Pa« 
r&na^'^  we  learn  that  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  controlling  deva- 
tas  (who  preside  over  the  three  regions)  during  the  Manwantara 
of  BaiYata,  the  5th  Manu ;  also  during  that  of  Savarni,  the  8th 
;Manu.  This  being  the  Manwantara  of  vaiyasvata,  the  7th  on  the 
listj  it  follows  that  one  Aaiit£bh&  (a  purely  Sanscrit  word  literally 
meaning  ''  unmitigated  splendour'')  already  reigned  over  the  three 
regions,  and  one  more  of  that  name  has  yet  to  reign  in  the  next 
Manwantara*  It  is  curious  to  find  both  the  old  commentators  on 
Yishnu  Purana,  one  of  whom  lived  before  the  9th  century  A.  C, 
silently  passing  over  the  verses  in  which  this  name  occurs. 

The  ocean  underneath  symbolises  the  primal  (undeveloped)  con- 
dition of  the  universe  before  its  evolution.  The  figure  of  castle 
above  it  is  in  itself  made  of  three  smaller  figures^  which^  though 
not  clear,  seem  to  represent  as  follows.  The  lower  the  five  subtle 
elements,  the  middle  the  five  gross  elements,  and  the  upper  tiie 
three  gunas, — S&tvika,  Bajasa,  and  Tfimasa.  This  being  nearly  the 
natnrS  process  of  evolution,  must  be  taken  to  represent  them  in 
tiie  absence  of  any  reliable  information  on  the  point.  The  unblown 
lotus  symbolizes  the  Avyakta  or  nnmanifested  condition  of  Brah- 
m&nda,t  as  the  full  blown  flower  (lotus)  above  it  the  manifested  con- 
dition. I  may  here  remark  that,  in  the  Pur6nas,  especially  the 
Vishnu  Pur&na,  the  world  or  cosmos  is  always  said  to  be  symbol- 
ized by  a  lotus. 

The  Asana  is  the  Swastik&sana;,  and  used  while  one  is  in  Sam&ilii; 
it  represents  Sthirya  (steadiness)  and  Aksharatwa  (imperishability). 
The  K&shaya  dress  (the  dress  of  a  sanyasi)  denotes  purity.  The 
18  hands  represents  the  18  hands  of  either  Vishnu  or  Siva,  when 
the  latter  symbolyse  the  several  foroes  of  nature.  What  those 
forces  are  cannot  be  said  at  present,  having  with  me  net  even  a 
single  Samhita  of  either  Pancharitra-or  Saiva  Agamas*  But  asiy 
single  reader  can- find  them  out  for  himself  by  a  referenee  tathe 
Kriy&  Pada  of  N&rada,  or  Vimad4va  Samhita  of  l^e  former  set  of 
Agamas. 

Now  as  regards  the  hands : 

¥%T9ii  the  right  9ide. — The  first  hand  with  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger  brought  together  is  said  to  be  of  Chinmudra,:Or  Gnyana- 

•  BevenJ  oiher  Farinas,  sach  at  the  Bhigayat,  Mirkandf  ja,  Ac^  speak  to  the 
aame  effeot. 

t  The  stages  of  evolution  above  given  art  almost  idefttkal  in  poiat  of  eider 
with  the  YiBifihtftdnita  theory  of  oTolatios, 
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madra,  and  (he  eirele  formed  by  the  joiaiAg  of  jkh^Be  two  fiagers 
repr^nts^  aa  is  generally  known,  the  Cosmos. 

This  Ghinmiidra  is  to  be  foand  only  with  «ach  great  adepts  as 
N&r&yana  Bishi,  Dakshin&mfirtij  Vasisbta^  &c. 

The  second  head  is  with  Upadesa  Mudra^  and  symbolizes  the 
power  of  initiation.  Only  great  gurus  and  sany&ais  use  it^  and 
that  during  the  initiation  of  their  disciples.  The  third  hand  is  withi  a 
sword^  which  symbolizes  Gny&na  Sakti^  and  is  one  of  the  five  wea- 
pons of  Vishnu.  Why  the  sword  should  represent  Guyana  Sakti 
every  Theosophist  knows.  It  is  by  Gny&na  that  one  can  cut  asunder 
the  Earmapisa  (lit.,  the  rope  of  Karma)  and  become  liberated  from 
matter.  The  fourth  contams  an  Aksham&la  (rosary  of  crystals),  and 
its  24  beads  represent  the  24  Tatwas  which  are  subordinate  to 
Vishnu.  These  24  Tatwas  are  Prakriti  (matter),  Buddhi  (int^eot), 
Ahankira*  (egoi^sm),  the  five  subtle  elements,  the  fiveGn^Q^ndriyas 
(organs  of  perception),  the  five  Karm6ndriyas  (organs  of  action), 
Manas  (mind),  and  the  five  Mihabhdtas  (gross  elements). 

The  unblown  lotus  in  the  5th  represents  the  numanifested 
cosmos,  and  is  also  held  bv  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  Brahma  and  Siva, 
and  nK>re  especially  Lakshmi,  the  ''  mother  of  the  universe'^  and 
the  goddess  of  wealth.  The  hatchet  in  the  6th  is  the  Parasu 
of  Parasurama,  and  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  extirpated  the 
Kshatriyas.  Ankusa,  a  hook  used  by  mahouts  to  drive  the  elephants^ 
is  in  the  seventh  hand,  for  driving  off,  say  the  Puranas  in  reference 
to  Vishnu,  ''  the  elephants  called  avarice/^  In  the  eighth  hand  there 
is  Trisula  (trident)  representing  the  three  Agnis,  viz;,  H6xiia  (terres- 
triiU  fire),  Antariksha  (the  fire  of  the  central  regions — ^the  Astral 
Fire),  and  the  Vidyut  (of  the  lightning).  The  three  points  ^ttttiing 
out  of  a  single  one  shows  tiiat  they  have  all  Sprung  up  from  one  and 
the  same  point.  This  trident  is  the  world-destroying  force  of  Siva. 
The  9th  hand  has  a  rosary  of  S6  beads,  and  is  called  Japam41a.  It 
represents  the  50  letters  of  the  classical,  and  6  more  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  Vedic,  Sanskrit  alphabet.  It  may  be  here  said  that 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet  is  entirely  symbolical,  representing  the  Seve- 
ral forces  of  nature — the  manifested  V&ch.  Ko  wonder,  then,  that 
the  worshippers  of  Amitabh4  should  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  "  sound''  or  VAch,  and  Kwang  yin,  the  Bodysatw%  a 
personification  of  the  *^  sound''  should  be  represented  as  his  bob; 
and  well  may  Dr,  Bhys  Davids  suspect  the  iafluence  of  the  Neo* 
platonists  of  the  school  of  Ammonias  Saceas,  over  the  northern 
8(diool  of  Buddhism  I  He  may  for  the  present  rest  assured  that  this 
theory  of  the  Vaoh  is,  even  according  to  the  l/Vestem  '^  CriticaT' 
writers  on  India,  as  old  as  Yiiska  and  PaniiBL 

Secondly.  The  left  Me. — ^The  first  hand  from  below  counts  the 
number  of  the  sacred  mantras,  a  daily  practice  in  India,  great 
importance  being  attached  to  the  number  of  times  a  mantra  should 
be  recited.  These  numbers  are  considered  very  important,  viz  i-^ 
10  28,  56,  108,  504, 1,008,  2,000,  5,000,  7,000,  10,0W  tod  100,000, 

«  I  noky   here   ataie  that  ikflae  temw  belong  to  the  VinsbtedwttHio  philtMoplgrt 

Imt  should  nofc  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  oonnotations  and  denotations,  as 

:  those  of  similar  terms  in  the  Sankhya  philosophy*  nor  should  the  English  terttui 

given  in  br«oketfl  conrey  the  came  ides  sa  these.    They  irero  ssed  for  wsot^ 

better  ones. 
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The  efficacy  of  the  maniraa  being  in  proportion  to  the  nnsiber  of 
times  repeated.  4 

The  second  hand  eontains  a  book  whioh,  with  tlie  Hindnfi,  might 
mean  the  Vedas,  and  will  be  f  onnd  held  by  Vithnu  in  his  K6rm4va- 
t4ra.    If  a  similar  idea  prevails  among  the  Northern  Buddhists^  it 
probably    means   the   three    Pitakas    or    baskels.      The   third 
contains  Amrita  Ealasa,  the   vessel  of    Amrita,  which  means 
either  immortality,  or  the  sacred  nectar,  which  gires  ererlasting 
manhood.    It  is  Ukely  that  immot'tality  is  here  meant,  winch  the 
Deity  is  capable  of  giving.    The  fonrth  contains  Bankha*  (conch- 
shell);  the  occnlt  symbol  of  sound  (Vach  or  Sabda),  which  meus 
that  it  is  either  the  sustainer  of,  or  the  most  important  thing  (?)  in, 
the  Cosmos.    The  fifth  contains  the  Chakra  (discus),  which  has 
1,000  facets.    It  is  described  in  the  Agama  as  of  "  brilliant  splei^ 
dour  and  brightness  (prabhtf),  equalling  that  of  a  crore  of  sans,  and 
showing  to  the  Agn4nis  (ignorant  people)  the  way  to  attain 
Vishnu.'*    It  is  thus  a  destroyer  of  Avidya  and  sin.    The  sixth 
hand  contains  the  Pisa  (rope)  by  whieh  the  Deity  ties  and  unties, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  world.  The  Pisa  is,  of  course,  theKarmipasa 
(the  rope  of  Karma  described  at  the  end  of  the  *'  L^bt  on  the 
Pa&'*).  The  seventh  has  E^amandalu,  a  favorite  vessel  of  Vishnu  in 
his  Vimana  Av&tar,  and  also  of  several  great  Rishis,  as  D&rvisa, 
Visv&mitra,  and  others.    The  eighth  has  a  full  blown  lotus,  the 
significatioa  of  which  has  already  been  explained.    Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  representation  of  a  full-blown  lotus  being  held  in  his 
kwd  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Buddhist  idea  of  his  guarding 
the  whole  manifested  Cosmos.    The  ninth  having  Dhwaja  (fltig) 
indicates  the  absohite  sovereignty  of  the  Deity  over  it«    The  Ja^ 
(long  tresses  of  hair)  is  a  common  thing  for  Mah&d6?a  or  Siva, 
not  to  speak  of  almost  all  the  Rishis  and  Sadhus  that  India  has 
produced ;  as  also  the  third  eye  possessed  also  by  the  great  Kishi 
bhrigu,  which  denotes  intuition  or  knowledge.    The  figure  above 
the  ^ad  corresponds  to  Chandra  (moon)  on  the  head  of  Mahiddva, 
with  whom  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Cosmos. 
Lastly,  the  circle  around  ike  head  is  the  Kila  Chakra  (cycle  6t 
time)  of  Vishnu,  or  may  mean  the  highly  spiritual  aura  (tfjas)  of 
atty  great  Being,  a  Devata  or  a  man.    The  necklace  round  the  neck 
with  the  gem  in  the  centre  is  also  a  jewel  of  Vishnu.    Tke  former 
denotes  the  varioos  manifestations  of  Prakriti*  and  the  latter 
the  pervading  nature  of  the  Absolute. 

Even  the  Chinese  name  which  means  the  "  Original  teacher*  is 
not  new.  In  the  Shiva  Purinas  Siva  is  so  called,  and  in  the  Mahi- 
bhdrata  (Sahasranfimidhydya  of  Anusfisanika  Rirva),  one  of  the 
names  of  Vishnu  is  "  the  great  physician." 

There  is  an  avatar  of  Vishnu  called  Nara-N&r&yana.  StrldJy 
speaking  it  is  not  one  avatar^  but  two  avat&rs^  as  Kara  and  JN'&ra- 
yana  are  two  different  individuals.  The  reason  for  this  avatar 
was,  that  at  one  time  no.  real  gninis  could  he  found  on  eartl^  and 
to  perpetuate  the  system  of  Guru  and  Chela,  Vishnu  took  a  doable 
form,  Nfirdyana  being  the  Guru,  and  Nara  the  disciple.  Seyeral 
great  secrets  are  said  to  hav^  been  taught,  among  which  the  real 
of  Shatchakra,  JSriyautraj  and  the  faxaoua  Ashtakshaci.    Theae 
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great  Panislias  (personages)  are  now  believed  to  live  even  now  in 
Badarj^srama^  about  70  miles  north  of  Hardwar^  and  is  one  of 
tbe  seven  saored  places  of  the  Hindu  pilgrimi^*  This  is  the 
informatioB  we  get  from  the  Purinas.  The  Affamas  (Panchardtra) 
do  not  denj  this^  but  add  that  the  great  Vishnu  himself  revealed 
several  secrets  to  Nirada^  and  was  thua  called  the  ^'Original 
teacher/'  The  Gumparampara  (apostolio  succession)  of  the  Visisht- 
advaitees  is  traced  to  Vishnu  in  the  same  manner  as  these  A'gamas 
do.  A  great  deal  more  of  the  explanation  of  these  symbols  can  be 
given  from  the  Indian  writings,  but  I  would  be  then  writing  a 
paper  on  '*  Oriental  Symbdisnu'' 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  of  the  various  weapons,  Vishnu  haa 
Sankha  (conch),  Chakra  (discus),Parasu  (hatchet),  Khadga  (sword), 
Padma  (lotus),  Kalasa  (vessel),  Kamandulu  (also  means  a  vessel), 
and  Dwaja  (flag) .  Lakshmi  has  only  the  Lotus  and  Kalasa  (vessel) . 
Bnddha  as  Vishnu  has  three  eyes  and  Akshmala;  Brahma  and 
Saraswati  have  a  book,  Siva  has  Trisula  (trident),  the  three  eyes, 
and  Chandra  (moon),  on  which  account  he  is  called  Chandra  Maulis- 
vara.  Eili  has  Sankha  Chakra,  Padma,  and  the  sword;  while 
Akshm&lais  a  favorite  thing  with  Hayagriva,  N&rdyana  Bishi, 
Buddha,  and  several  great  Bishis. 

The  Indian  mind  sees  nothing  foreign  in  the  painting.  To  it 
everything  is  Indian,  and  it  may  ev^i  be  the  ease  that  the  signi- 
fieatioB  of  the  symbols  given  by  tiie  Chinese  are  identical  witii 
those  gpven.  in  the  Indian  writings  strictly  80»caUed.  Or  it  may 
be  t]iat  the  symbols  are  borrowed  from  a  common  source.  Thisi 
part  of  the  sabject,  I  must  ccmfess,  I  am  not  competent  to  touch ; 
but  I  shall  satisfy  myself  and  the  curiosity  of  those  readers  who 
have,  not  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  other  Theosophical 
writings,  by  i^imply.  condensing  all  that  is  given  out  in  them^  and 
leave  them  to  compare  for  themselves  the  explanations  from  the 
three  standpoints  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Ocpultism. 

The  Dhyani  Buddhas  or  Dhy&n  Chohans  are  the  perfected  huma* 
nity  of  previous  Manwantario  epochs,  and  their  collective  intelli- 
gence is  described  by  tl^e  name  of  Adi  Buddha.  These  Dhyin 
Uhohans  or  planetary  spirits  belonging  to  our  planetary  chun  ; 
and  the  number  of  these  planetary  spirits  or  perfected  human 
spirita  of  former  world  periods  is  infinite,  but  only  five  ai*e  practi- 
cally identified  in  exoteric,  and  seven  in  esoteric  teachings. 

Every  earthly  mortal  Buddha  has  his  pure  and  glorious  counter- 
part in  the  mystic  world  free  from  the  debasing  conditions  of  this 
material  life  :  or  rather  the  Buddha  under  material  conditions  is 
only  an  appearance  of  the  reflection  or  emanation  or  type  of  a 
Dhyani  Buddha.  Of  the  seven  Dhyfini  Buddhas,  five  have  hitherto 
manifested — not  four  as  exoteric  teachings  have  it — and  two  are  to 
come  in  the  6th  and  7th  Boot  races  of  this  Fourth  Bound.  Amit&bhfi 
is  a  Dhy&ti  Chohan,  and  is  the  divine  prototype  or  Dhyini  Buddh& 
of  Gautama  Buddha,  manifesiJng  through  him  whenever  this  great 
soul  incarnated  on  earth  as  he  (Amit&bh4)  did  in  Tzon  S[hapa. 

Madame  Blavatsky  identifies  Ewan  yin  as  the  issue  of  Amit&bhi 
witii  ibe  Indian  '^  V6ch,*'  a  synonym  for  the  Verbum  or  the  Word, 
and  can  therefote  be  surely  called  even,  aeoording  to  the  esoterio 
as  well  as  in  the  exoteric  9ystem^  an  issue  of  this  Dhyani  Buddha. 
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TIius^  so  far  as  is  given  out  by  tiie  .oocaltists  the  expianation  of 
Amit4bb&  and  bis  figores  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  occalt :  and  it  may  eren  be  true  that  one  of  the 
former  incarnations  of  the  present  Dhyan  Ghohan  Amit&bhi  was 
a  son  of  an  Indian  king  of  the  Lnaar  race,  but  converted  into  a 
Buddhist  by  a  Buddha. 

S.  E«  QofALkCUAXLV,  F.  T.  8. 


THE  ADYAR  LECTUnES. 


rE  Conventian  Hall  at  Head-quarters  presented  a  charming  appeanaiee 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  19th  July.  Filled  with  an  audience 
representative  of  the  best  intellectual  culture  of  Madras,  their  picturesque 
Oriental  dress  artistically  contrasting  with  the  creamy-tinted  walls;  the  marble- 
floored  dais  backed  by  a  green  mass  of  potted  shrubs  and  plants,  and  framed 
at  the  sides  by  palm-fronds,  whose  graceful  foliage  drooped  like  giant  plumas 
where  they  touched  the  ceiling;  the  Imperial  ensign  of  Japan  and  tbe 
Buddhist  Flag  crossed  overhead  in  a  trophy,  and  between  them  suspended  a 
picture  iu  distemper  of  Saraswati»  the  Aryan  goddess  of  Wisdom ;  at  the 
Eastern  end,  through  the  open  doors  of  the  Library^  a  vista  of  marble  floor, 
wood-carvings,  and  the  huge  bronBC  lantern  from  Kioto,  the  four  walls 
of  the  Hall  covered  with  the  shield-esoutoheons  of  the  Society's  world-strew- 
ing Branches— it  was  a  scene  to  remember  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
givii^;  the  opening  lecture  of  his  metaphysical  course,  and,  difficult  though 
the  subject  was,  dealing,  as  it  did,  with  the  profoundest  phUoisopltkwt 
speculations)  he  was  listeiied  to  for  two  hours  with  unflagging  attention. 
Kot  a  person  1^  the  Hall,  there  was  no  whispering  or  uneasiness.  The 
discourse  is  printed  vethaAim  here,  and  1  leave  it  to  our  Western  readers 
to  say  whether  it  is  likely  that  an  average  American  or  British  audience 
would  have  sat  it  out  so  patiently.  Its  merits  as  an  intellectual  effort 
may  be  gauged  by  the  speaker's  synthesis  of  the  complex  doctrines 
of  Kant's  philosophy  and  his  analysis  of  its  bases.  Without  omitting 
a  single  essential  point,  without  once  becoming  involved  or  unintelligible, 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  condensed  into  a  few  pages  the  entire  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  shown  himself  master  of  all  its  details.  It  was  the  verdict  of  the  best 
educated  HinduB  present  that  it  was  the  ablest  critique  upon  the  origins  (^ 
modem  philosophical  thought  that  they  had  ever  heard  or  read.  I  feel  very 
proud  to  have  presided  on  the  occasion  and  launched  our  young  eaglet 
from  the  Theosophical  nest. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  fact  that  the  audience  ivas  not 
one  collected  by  the  issue  of  'invitation-cards,  but  every  seat  had  beeiL 
applied  for  by  letter  in  advance,  in  response  to  an  announcement  in  the  locai* 
papers.  Among  the  ^plicants  were  professors  and  assistant^professors 
in  the  Madras  Colleges,  graduates  of  the  University,  members  of  the  B.  A. 
and  B.  L.  classes,  editors,  authors,  and  scune  Europeans.  Many  friends  had 
doubted  ii^  in  vie  w  of  our  place  being  HZ  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  town  and 
no  public  trams  or  cmmibuses  available,  there  would  be  afair  andienoe;  but 
Ikaewthe  tasteof  the  Indian  public  well  enough  to  persist  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  resuk  justified  my  ntieipallons.  Fdloitteg  to  the  teit  of  the 
Iiecturer-* 
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LECTURE  I. 
TBS  FOUNDATIONS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

**  Whole  Bystenui  of  philosophy  have  been  built  upon  what  is  called  semmoas 
ezperienee,  and  thfi  so-called  experience  is  sappoted  to  be  so  obyions,  so  natural,  so 
intelligible^  that  nothing  need  be  said  about  it.  True  philosophy,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  of  nothing  mors  difficult,  more  perplexing,  more  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our 
iftioBing  poweiffr  than  tHiat  is  called  eqpecieDOB."— Max  MuxiLik. 

**  As  long  ae  the  myitfie  abides  by  his  ivsults,  Irithont  trying  to  give  them  a 
national  f6undati<m,  he  is  not^fet  a  philnsnphur/'— Yon  Habtmanr, 

SECTION  (1.) 
The  Pb<>blem  of  the  Uniybbse. 

BENEATH  the  eanop;  of  &  stsrlit  sky,  where  myriad  sparkling 
gems  stud  the  sombre  brow  of  Night,  strange  reflections  are 
apt  to  stir  the  observer — reflectiona  which,  snblime  as  they  are,  stream 
into  consciousness,  tinged  with  a  sabdned  awe  and  melancholy.  They 
tell  of  a  Sphynx-like  nnurerae,  whose  riddle  has  beAi  answered  by  a 
seeming  history  of  errors  from  the  era  of  the  archaic  caveman  down  to 
th»t  ol  the  xsligionist  and  philosopher  of  to-day.  And  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  the  thooghtf al  temperament  to  refuse  some  sort  of  tentative  reply* 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  approach  the  theme  devoid  of  some  vague 
emotional  i^rill«  Contemplation,  indeed,  of  the  abysa  of  star-dnsters 
and  nebole,  all  probably  mothera  of,  or  pregnant  with,  hnman  races, 
moved  even  the  cold  intelleot  of  Slant,  perforce  driven  to  exclaim 
^  two  things  fill  the  mind  with  awe — ^the  stany  heavens  above,  and 
the  moral  sense  within  me."  And  when  the  ranging  vision  seeks  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  or  broods  over  the  ronumce  of  descriptive  astro- 
nomy, fresh  vistas  of  cosmic  splendour,  fresh  enhancements  of  the 
great  enigmft»  surge  up  in  the  dizzy  brain.  Turning  again  from 
the  survey  of  spatial  immensities  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  geology, 
the  scholar  i»  still  further  impressed  with  the  colossal  vaslaiess  of  even 
planetaxy  Time.  Gkzing  beyond  that  chronological  landmark  he  is 
completely  lost.  Here,  in  truth,  on  the  altar  steps  of  the  sublime,  the 
Terisflt  fool  might  breathe  an  atmosphere  fit  to  give  him  pause.  And, 
indeed,  how  potent  are  the  majestic  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geology 
to  quicken  the  normal  indifierentist,  all  experience  goes  to  show.  Bich 
with  loffy  associations,  they  carry  with,  them  a  &scination  not  easily  to 
be  avoided  or  dispelled.  What  shape  the  attendant  meditations  may 
take  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  stage  of  culture  character- 
istic of  the  epoch  of  inquii-y.  Nature,  whose  mystery  could  once 
fire  the  Vedic  Bishis  with  the  'divine  frenzy'  of  religion,  and  nerve 
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reformers  to  light  the  torches  of  theology  throughout  the  world,  is 
an  examiner  with  pupils  of  varying  capacity*  Bence  the  Tariation 
in  the  replies  as  the  ages  roll  on  their  coarse.  Just  now  things  are 
prophetic  of  great  changes.  There  are  many  indications  that  for 
the  advanced  nations  the  day  of  theology  is  going,  never  perhaps  to 
return,  and  for  my  part  I  hail  that  promise  with  gladness.  But  over 
and  above  this  transition  loom  the  greater  problems  of  life,  ever  more 
prominent  and  impressive.  Oblivious  to  worship  of  unknown  agencies, 
we  are  becoming  vividly  alive  to  the  need  of  fathoming  our  own  status 
in  the .  order  of  cosmic  events.  Consider,  indeed/  for  a  moment  one 
prevalent  type  of  reflection  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  increased 
physical  knowledge.  It  is  an  ever-recurrinfg  qvestian,  whether 
admitting  of  an  approximate  sohitum  or  not^^With  whai  desigit  or 
meaning  is  fraught  the  evolution  of  man  (and  animal)  out  of  the  womb 
of  cosmic  stulE;  of  what  metaphysical  significance  is  the  unit  thus 
awaking  to  being,  often  as  not  to  serve  as  the  6port  and  victim  of  the 
forces  of  its  environment  ?  The  **  Whence,"  "  How/*  and  "  Whither**  of 
the  individual  man,  these,  then,  are  the  three  central  issues  propounded 
for  treatment.  As  organism  he  is*,  in  truth,  a  quanttlS  negltge/Me 
in  the  macrooosm.  A  minute  unstable  form  on  the  storface  of  a 
hugQ  planet,  itsAf,  again,  less  thaat  a  sand-grain  on  the  bed  of  an 
illimitable  ocean,  it  is  only  for  a  moment  that  he  dances  in  the 
sunlight  of  life.  As  an  intellectual  and  emotional  creature,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  slowly  learned  to  pride  himself  on  the 
possession  of  a  less  disputably  important  standing  in  the  universe. 
He  is  inclinecl  to  rate  individual  consciousness  as  superior  in  *  dignity* 
to  the  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  the  distribution  of  matter  and 
motion  characterirtie  of  the  so-called  external  world.  What,  however, 
of  this  boasted  '  dignity'  and  status  outside  the  narrow  little  sphere  of 
human  pride  and  human  fancies  ?  The  sentiment  is  itself  a  bye*produot 
of  mental  evolution,  so  many  able  thinkers  assert.  Here  then  oosnes  the 
rub.  Whether  the  said  ^  consciousness*  can  be  affirmed  to  survive  its 
physical  basis ;  what  are  its  relations,  if  any,  with  the  drift  of  a  possible 
cosmic  scheme ;  what,  in  short,  is  its  origin,  development  and  ultimate 
destiny — ^these  and  many  kindred  issues  constitute  the  riddles  of  modern 
thought.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  science  that  we  look  for  the  eomplete 
solution  of  these  highly  abstract  problems,  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  any  such  solution  is  possible.  That  '  star-eyed'  Goddess  would 
stray  from  her  rightful  domain,  were  she  to  attempt  to  dp  more  than 
generalise  the  co-existences,  successions,  and  resemblances  which  obtain 
among  phenomena,  in  the  domain  of '  that  which  doth  appear.*  So  far 
as  the  assistance  of  positive  psychology,  of  biology,  and  other  departments 
of  ordinary  scientific  inquiry  may  be  necessaiy  to  establish  or  con* 
solidate  a  groundwork,  so  far  our  indebtedness  in  that  quarter  will 
be  enormous.  But  there  it  must  needs  rest.  In  the  establishment  of 
all  that  transcends  phenomena,  in  the  progress  from  the  facts  of  teire»« 
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trial  experience  to  the  possibilities  and  reality  beyond  that  experiencei 
the  field  is  reserved  for  the  mystic  and  metaphysician.  Their  method^ 
may  either  be  speculative,  pure  and  simple,  an  extension  ctf  normal 
inductive  inquiry,  or  a  working  combination  of  the  two.  The  feasibility 
of  this  leap  from  the  experienced  Known  to  the  dark  Unknown  is,  I 
need  hardly  remark,  practically  denied  to  us  by  the  systematic  Agnosti- 
cism  of  today.  It  will,  consequently,  be  one  of  the  main  features  of 
these  lectures  to  demonstrate  on  what  lines  the  aforesaid  leap  is  practi* 
cable. 

Sources  of  Bias  in  ^Philosophy. 

On  the  importance  of  ascertaining  all  we  can  oonceming  the  worlds 
parpofie,  of  seiaing  and  explcating  eveiy  promising  clue  to  the  approxi- 
mate  unravelling  of  this  sublime  riddle,  I  need  not  lay  stress.    It.  is 
acknowledged  by  Bvery  thoughtful  man,  scientist,  philosopher,  poet 
and  religionist  alike.    Obviously,  however,  between  the  wish  for,  and 
the  accessibility  of,  such  knowledge  a  great  gulf  is  fixed.    Very  warily 
indeed  must  this  gulf  be  spanned,  and  he  who  hopes  to  bridge  its  extent 
with  assumptions  will  assuredly  court  failure.    All  covert  begging  of 
iss-aes  under  the  guise  of  smuggled-in  "First  Principles"  or  "intellec- 
tual intuitions,*'  must  be  rigidly  and  consistently  disallowed.    Such 
underpropping  of    speculation    is    not    only    utbevlf  foreign  to  the 
epoch  of  inductive  research  in  which  we  live,  but  powerless  from 
its  very  nature  to  resist  the  feeblest  onslaught.    Emotions  also,  those 
great  disturbers  of  judicial  thought,  must  simply  go  by  the  board,  so 
far  as  the  conduct  of  this  special  line  of  investigation  is  concerned.    It 
needs  no  elaborate  essay  to  indicate  how  fertile  a  source  of  delusioa 
reliance  on  the  guarantee  of  sentiment  proves.    The   past  is  strewed 
with  the  debris  of  beliefs  so  assured.     The  present  is  also  begetting 
its  crop  of  notions  and  principles  justified  as  *  intuitions,*  but  representing 
for  the  most  part  the  natural  tendency  of  all  beings  to  secure  the  utmost 
possible  pleasure  for  themselves,  whether  in  the  domain  of  intellectual 
satisfaction  or  otherwise.    When  to  the  bias  due  to  the  feelings  ia 
added  that  of  educational  and  hereditary  influences,  the  maxim  *  Jfagna 
est    verUoi  et  .prcevaleUt^  is  apt  to  totter.     Professor  Baiii  has  also 
shown  that  hasty  and  erroneous  generalisation  often  springs  from  the 
natural  "over-vaulting"  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  as  faulty  an 
instrument  in  its  incipient  or  even  later  unrevised  stages  as  evolutionist 
psychology  would  lead  us  to  expect.    "That  'we  should  make  our 
thoughts  the  measure  of  things,'  which  is  done  in  so  many  celebrated 
speculations,  is  the  result  of  the  inherent  pushing  activity  of  the  system, 
the  determination  to  proceed  on  a  course  once  entered  on  until  a  check 
is  met  with,  and  even  in  spite  of  a  good  many  checks.*'*    Mr.  Francis 
Galtott,  P.  R.  S.,  hasy  also,  in  his  singularly  fresh  manner,  exposed  how 
ill  ad^ted  is  the  intellect  by  its  very  constitution  for  forming  "  general 
*  Logici   "  Induction,"  Pi  378, 
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ideas."*  How  necessary,  therefore,  is  caution  in  irosiing  onr  own  conda- 
sions  or  in  weigkihg  those  of  others.  Errors  due  to  acquired  trains  of 
thought  or  impulse  to  hasty  generalization  must  be  carefully  provided 
against.  If,  again,  the  sources  of  intellectual  troth  are  to  be  maintained 
approximately  pure,  sentiment  must  only  be  retained  to  deck  the  results 
of  inquiry.  In  establishing,  therefore,  my  several  posiljons,  I  shall 
Iregard  the  emotional  element  id  the  human  mind  as  a  worthless 
interloper  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  Worthless  in  the  sense  of  a  snstainer 
of  effort  it  certainly  cannot  be  termed,  worthless  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  accuracy  in  the  formulation  of  abstract  conceptions  and 
gmeralisations  it  too  often  undoubtedly  is. 

Chbmntiais  of  the  "IwTiTmvB"  Method  of  RBSiiKCH. 

4feucliing  alleged  intuitions,  superior  to  both  intellectual  and  emo* 
tional  springs  alike,  we  have,  it  is  true,  heard  much  of  late  years.  But 
glance  at  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  *  illuminati'  of  the  past 
and  present,  ai  the  outcome,  for  instance,  of  the  excessive  subjectivity, 
as  Whitney  terms  it,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  Mingled  with  many  genus  of 
thought  is  much  of  a  worthless  character.  Even  the  authors  and  diseipled 
of  the  six  Darsanas  wage  fierce  war.  Kapila  accuses  the  Vedantists  of 
*  babbling  like  children  or  madmen/  the  brilliant  Sankara  denounces  a 
follower  of  Mimansa  as  a  bullock  without  horns  or  tail,  while  tha 
tomonsa  stigmatises  the  Vedantists  as  Buddhists  jin  disguise.  Tina 
conflict  disproves  the  finality  of  alleged  intuitive  philosophies,  neces- 
sarily in  conflict,  because  they  are  deduced  from  logically  nnpro^en 
principles.  Turning  again  to  the  system  of  "  Platonic  ideas,"  scented 
by  the  favoured  philosopher,  to  the  neo-platonic  ecstasis,  the  innate  ideas 
of  Cudworth  or  Descartes,  the  mysticism  of  More,  ^acobi,  and  the  reat,  the 
**  practical  necessity"  of  Kant,  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Schellin^,  the 
theories  of  Schopenhauer,  the  faith  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ''spiritual 
certainties"  of  reHgionists  of  utterly  opposed  creeds,  we  find  that  the 
various  deliverances  of  knowledge  *  superior  to,  and  independwit  of,*, 
experience  aa:e  mutually  incompatible.  They  simply  exclude  each  other 
from  being  true,  and  are  often,  when  proviiionally  popular,  subsequently 
recognised  as  fallacious.  Kow-a-days  as  -ever,  moreover,  it  is  siarange  t$^ 
note  thatintuitions  are  always  Ikie  windfalls  at  apinch  to  the  embarrassed 
mystic  or  system-builder.  The  wish  seems  to  stand  forth  prominently 
as  the  father  to  the  thought,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  large  half- 
cultured  reading  public  now  rajnpant.  What  valid  *  intuitions' are, 
Bupposing  they  exist,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  mere  subjective  convictions  cannot  stand  as  the  basis  of  a  philosophy. 
What  is  Pjiecbption  or  Experience  ? 

I  have  abeady  implied  that  the  deductive  utilisation  of  assnmptfona 
without  verification  is  a  self-destructive  device  for  metaphysical  thinking. 
* ■ 
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But  it  18  eqnallj  ceiH^in  that  even  this  latter  type  o£  research  lausi 
start  from  something,  that  inference  must  rest  on  some  admittod 
promiaea.  The  consideration  of  this  point  brings  us  to  the  preliminary 
noryej  of  tibat  great  qnistioii  '^  What  is  Experience  P" — ^a  question  at  the 
Ibottom  of  erery  sjstenl  aUke,  from  the  subjective  idealism  of  a  Hume 
to  the  blunt  materialistic  realism  of  a  Biichner.  First  ^d  foremost  of 
the  vexed  problems  of  philosophy,  it  is  perhaps  the  one  most  frequently 
ignored  by  the  superficial  thinker.  This  assertion  -mil  sound  doubly 
strange  when  it  is  added  that  its  solution  one  way  or  the  other  carried 
with  it  the  determination  Of  all  the  loading  controversies  of  metaphysic* 
In  Yon  Hartmann's  language,  '*  The  conditions  of  knowledge  oonstitut0 
its  metaphysic/*  Clearly,  therefore,  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to 
open  up  thi^  matter  at  the  very  outset  of  a  would-be  philosophic  work, 
the  too  audacious  writer  will  but  flounder  throughout  in  a  mora^  e| 
ignorant  assumption. 

Yon  will,  however,  not  unnaturally  remark  that  some  of  the  mosi 
prominent  thinkers  of  our  time  have  been  content  to  ignore  Hda  matter 
oompletely.    The  case  of  the  materialist  wing  of  Modem  Soience  is  in 
point.    Bepresentatives  of  this  school  of  thought  are  for  ever  menteily 
reconstructing  the  worid-order  on  the  sole  basis  of  whs^ffthey  are  pleased 
to  term  '  sensuous  experience ;  inf erring-from  the  known  eo-existonoe^ 
and  sequences  among  phenomena  to  what  they  hold  to  be  tiieir  meoha^ 
nical  antecedents,  8Bons  hack  in  the  night  of  cosmic  time.    Arguing  on 
these  lines,  they  have  formulated  the  uncompromising  theory  that  the 
TJltimate  ReaUiy  of  things  may  be  interpreted  as  eternal  redistmhuting^ 
of  Matter  and  FcMrce,  or  matter  and  motion  in  space.  Observe  now  with, 
what  confidence  the  abstract  data  of  sensuous  experience — ''matter,'^ 
"time,"  "  space,** "  motion,"  4c.,  are  accepted  as  concrete  realities  wil^out 
the  pale  of  consciousness.    Is,  then,  the  ground  for  this  outspoken  fiaith 
in  an  Independent  External  "World,  in  the  reality  of  Jtnown  things  when 
noi  hnown^  so  sure  P    In  no  sense.    It  is  too  often  a  dogmatic  and 
flagrant  assumption.    According,  indeed,  to  Professor  Bam  apd  a  galaxy 
of  acute  thinkers,  it  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Max  Muller's 
remade,  which  I  quoted  at  the  outset  of  this  lectuve,  will  here  once  more 
appeal  to  you.    In  vieiw  of  these  considerations,  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
practice  to  speak  of  "  Kxperience,"  •'.  e.,  our  knowledge  of  objects,  either 
as  a  simple  fact,  or  a  fact  necessarily  independent  of  ourselves.    How 
great  is  our  debt  to  German  thinkers  for  throwing  these  twa  latter 
issues  into  relief  we  shall  see  later  on.    Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the 
signal  part  played  by  Kant  in  revolutionizing  European  philosophy 
consisted  in  his  improved  restatement  and  treatment  of  the  Platonic  and 
AiistoteHan  thesis.   What  are  the  oonditions  of  experieaice  or  knowledge 
of  objects  P  On  this  peg  hang  all  the  problems  hinging  on  the  existence 
or  ncm-exist^ice  of  an  independent  external  world,  and  the  possibilil^ 
of  attaining  to  objectlTe  truth^  problems  which  exhaust  the  scope  of 
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the  liiglxesi  metapbysicat  specnlation.  Only  thus  can  any  syste»o£ 
realitieB  outside  our  relative  thinking  be  established.  It  would,  dt  ooBrae, 
be  premature  to  assume  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  that  aiDj  soeh 
realities  exists  It  may,  for  instance,  be  argued  with  gveat  show  «f 
logical  weight  and  acumen,  that  all  facts  are  reducible  to  prooesses 
of  thought,  Yolitions  and  feelings,  one  form,  of  course,  of  the  idealist 
contention.  Considerations,  such  as  this,  necessitate  a  strict  regard  to 
proof  all  along  the  line.  And  to  this  policy  of  proving  all  propoaitiaiis, 
before  utilising  them  as  majors  for  subsequent  trains  of  reafioning,  it 
jirill  be  my  aim  unswervingly  to  adhere. 

OuB  Basic  Postulatb.' 

The  sole  proposition  on  which  I  shall  base  the  fabric  of  comstnietiTe 
thought  is  iia  no  sense  an  assumption,  but  the  barest  assertion  of 
immediate  realUy  possible.  Briefly  put,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  mental 
ttates  exist.*  I  would  not  venture  so  far  as  to  posit  with  the  author  of  the 
*'  Scienoe  at  Knowledge,"  that  all  we  are  immediately  oonsdou&of  are  the 
frtAtea  and  processes  of  our  own  thinking  self.  Whether,  as  Fiohte  held, 
4here  is  an  Ego  or  Self  distinct  from  states  of  consciousness,  is  a  sepa- 
xatf)  and  very  ^ptinet  issue,  on  which  i^e  greatest  diversity  of  opinioii 
.prevails  among  oompetent. thinkers.  For  a  similar  reason,  ike  ambigu- 
ous and  pseudo-syllogistic  maxim  of  Descartes,  ^'  Gogito ;  eigp  sum,"  must 
l>e  dispensed  with.  Butaa  to  the  reality  of  sensations,  judgments, 
emotions,  as  snch,  there  can  exist  no  question.  To  doubt,  indeed, 
the  emphical  reality  of  the  streams  of  feeling  which  make  up  conscious- 
ness would  its<4f  Qonstitute  a  stream  of  feeling.  Hence  it  is  that  even 
Bceptics  of  the  type  of  Hume,  a  man  ever  alive  to  the  piquancy  of  a 
good  soenio  effect  in  philosc^hy,  have  never  disputed  this  reality.  So 
far  then,  at  least,  we  are  on  firm  ground.  In  proceeding,  however,  to 
determine  the  constitution  of  these  feelings — ^how  they  originate,  what  are 
their  conditions,  what  their  metaphysical  interpretation — ^we  take  the 
plunge  into  the  treacherous  ocean  of  inference.  Milton's  controversial  de- 
mons in  Hell,  who  found  themselves  "in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  entangled  themselves  in  more  conflicting  theoriea 
than  the  numberless  human  philosophers  who  have  grappled  with  this 
colossal  problem.  If  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  answer  it  today,  it  is 
only  because  the  labours  of  the  great  intellects  of  the  past,  the  SankaraSy 
i^haVyasas,  the  Platos,  the  Aristotles,  the  Bacons,  the  Slants,  the  Hegels, 
Hills  and  Spencers  have  upreared  a  scaffolding  which,  however  rickety 
in  parts^  enables  us  modems  to  obtain  a  distinctly  commanding  outlook 
over  the  boundless  landscape  of  thoughts    So  dense,  however,  are  the 

mists  which  still  curl  along  the  hedge-rows  of  this  charming  prospect, 

0-  •  ■■  I       ...,■■.>■,■■■  ■    » .1 ..  ^ 

*  Pzofestor  Baia  injects  propontioiiB  asserting  mere  Existence  resolving  them 
Snio  predications  of  oo-existenoe  or  succession.  He  does  so  on  the  strength  of 
the  Law  of  Bdativity  flowing  from  Hobbe's  dictum  thajt  oonsoioiumess  iaSrolTes 
'contrast.  For  a  complete  answer  to  his  objection  the  reader  should  oonaolt  ttilTa 
Hote«  "  LoHic"  C^ighth  Edit.)  "  Import  of  Propositions,*'  p.  a& 
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BO  feeUe  our  individiial  vision,  that  it  is  hopeless  iodream  of  fseisixig^ 
the  pictare  in  its  fahiesB  onoe  and  for  alL  Bather  mnst  it  be  pieoed 
together  in  bits  by  the  joint  observation  of  all  those  -who  have  first 
earned  the  right  to  survey  by  clambering  up  the  poles  of  the  time-worn 
scaffolding.  And  it  irill  be  conducive  to  the  sustained  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  of  that  ^  proad  eminence,'^  if  those  VKho  mount  the  poles 
busy  themselves  with  a  vigorous  attempt  to  steady  and  repair  the 
supports  as  they  ascend. 

Now  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  I  am  anxious  to  cast  my  ey^  as 
closely  as  possible  over  the  stays  and  props  of  this  great  scaffolding 
known  as  the  History  of  Philosophy.  I  propose,  also,  to  add,  if  practi- 
cable, various  new  additions  to  the  structure  when  once  the  underlying 
supports  are  recognized  as  adequate  to  sustain  the  strain.  Whether 
these  structural  innovations  will  prove  of  a  useful  character  it  Will,«jf 
course,  be  for  others  to  judge.  At  any  rate  no  possible  harm  can  result 
from  malring  the  attempt,  as  the  lashings  and  stays  will  be  merely' of  a 
tentative  and  provisional  nature.  Finding,  then,  that  onr  inherits 
scaffolding  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  bedrock  of  &ct — ^in  plain  language,  that 
xio  thinker  disputes  the  truth  of  the  really  empty  proposition  ^  MenkA 
sicAts  exUf* — ^let  us  commence  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  foundation  props 
and  superstructure.  To  effect  this  result,  I  now  propose  to  examine 
the  systems  of  the  great  European  thinkers  &om  Kant  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  as  succinctly  and  briefly  as  the  case  admits  of.  Subsequently 
to  this  saturation  of  our  minds,  with  the  diverse  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  Experience,  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  on  to  the  constructive  portion  of 
bur  researches  with  a  full  sense  of  the  actual  difficulties  involved.  Only 
by  dint  of  this  gradual  unravelling  of  the  subject  can  anything  approx* 
imating  to  an  impartial  and  comprehensive  system  be  elicited. 


SECTION  (2), 

Modern  Philosophy  feom  Kant  to  Hbebbet  Spencer. 

We  have  now  got  so  far  as  to  recognize  inquiry  into  the  condi* 
tionsof  oar  knowledge  of  objects  as  the  basic  problem  of  Philosophy. 
yiftiJifliTig  the  absurdity  of  dogmatizing  as  to  possible  realities  heyond 
experience^  previous  to  determining  the  conditions  and  constitution  of 
that  same  experience,  we  are  content  to  start  and  work  upward  from 
{he  very  simple  formula:  *  Mental  states  exist.*  Under  *  mental  states' 
aw,  to  employ  a  convenient  phrase,  comprised  modifications  of  tbe  OsJicrr 
aft  well  as  the  Subject  side  of  consciousness— percepts  of  extended  bodies, 
eonnds;  tacts,  odoiirs,  resistances,  Ac.,  &a,  m  well  as  th»  passiTe  feeling^  <4 
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pleasure  and  pam»  ilie  memoiT'  trains^  imagiaatibn,  yeasoniiig,  9sA 
volitionB  wMoli  constitute  our  subjective  life  properly  so-called.  Wbat 
19  popularly  known  as  tlie  pa^ception  of  matter  must  be  at  leasi  pro* 
visionally  regarded  as  merely  a  fact  fosr  consciousness.  Now,  as  e?«7 
tyro  in  metapbysios  is  aware,  tbe  ordinary  man  in  tbe  street  is  noi 
disposed  to  limit  bimself  to  tbe  assertion  tbat  be  baa  such  an  Object 
consciousness;  be  never  Tiesitates  to  afBrai  furtbertbat  tbe"worWof 
matter,"  so-called,  constUuting  that  object  cmuciowneis  eitber  is  or  repre- 
sents  a  reality  independent  of  bimself.  Inability  to  sense  tbe  buge 
difficulty  involved  is  symptomatio  of  bis  stage  of  culture.  The  impngner 
of  tbe  objective  factness  of  tree,  star,  sun  and  tbe  rest  erf  space-boi^ 
existences  is  to  bim  a  bunter  of  sbadows.  Kevertbeless,  tbe  import  of 
tbe  inquiry  needs  no  advocate  among  serious  tbinkers,  wbose  tendency 
to  generalize  is  always  cbastened  by  education  and  personal  traming. 
AU  possibilities  of  attaining  to  objective  trutb  binge  on  tbe  particulwr 
a»swer  to  tbis  riddle  to  tbat  researcb  may  compel  us  to  return.  It  is 
not  so  serious  a  matter  to  sketcb  tbe  organization  of  reason,  memory  or 
imagination,  out  of  our  primary  perceptions.  Intellect,  popularly  so- 
called,  is  but  tbe  re-sbuffling  of  tbe  elements  of  perceptive  experiwice, 
aD4  it  is  tbis  experience  wbicb  oflEers  us  tbe  grand  problem.  The 
conditions  of  its  realization  are  tbe  core  of  metapbysics.  Atbdsm, 
Tbeism,  Pantbeism,  Agnosticism,  Ac.,  all  tbe  deeper  inquiries  relating  to 
tbe  status  of  tbe  Ego  in  tbe  world-plan— if  plim  tbere  be,— all  contro- 
v^^es  toucbing  cosmology,  binge  on  tbeir  accurate  determination.  Since 
tbe  day  of  Plato,  wbose  insistence  on  tbe  implications  of  tbe  two 
problems  of  Knowing  and  Being  marked  a  new  epocb,  tbis  inquiry  has 
l^eea  incumbent  on  all  really  comprebensive  systems  of  pbilosopby.  Let 
W,  tberef ore,  now  proceed  to  see  wbat  tbe  leading  tbinkers  of  tbe  later 
18tb  and  19tb  centuries  bave  done  towards  contributing  to  its  unra- 
velling. 

Why  wb  start  from  Kant. 

Perbaps  my  selection  of  Kant  as  tbe  starting  point  in  tbis  neoessariljr 
terse  survey  may  appear  somewbat  arbitrary.  Wbat  goes  under  the 
name  of  "  Modem  Pbilosopby*'  includes  names  of  very  considerable 
moment  anterior  in  date  to  tbe  celebrated  Konigsbei^  metapbysician. 
Among  sucb,  for  instance,  were  Descartes,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Spinosa, 
IieibnitB,  liodke,  Berkeley  and  Hume.  Justification  for  tbis  step  mnst 
lie  sought  for  in  tbe  particular  cbaracter  of  tbe  analysis  1  baveinvibw. 
For  tbe  purposes  of  a  comprebensive  glance  into  tbe  problem  of  tbe  origh 
cfknowUige  of  ahjects,  tbe  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  developments  are 
adniiwbbly  auitable.  Altbougb,  bowever,  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  togoi«« 
youwitb  asurfeit  of  superfluous  systems,  it  ^11  attiie  sametimefce 
Jri^ilycandj^cive  to  lucidity  if  a  rapid  gener^  summary  of  the  lead-np 
to  Kantian  speoulafciona  ifl  presentei    Tbis  summary  I  wfll  JW? 
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MoDBRN  Philosophy  fbiob  to  Eaht. 

Yov  many  centuries  preyiong  to  the  BenaiBsaoce,  Philosophy  or  rather 
its  paltry  mediieyal  surrogate,  genenJly  known  as  Scholcusticism  (early 
and  later),  aerred  as  the  mere  handmaid  of  theology.    During  that  dark 
epoch  the  Church  was  able  to  adduce  arguments  which,  if  not  exactly 
logio^  possessed  a  quite  unique  cogency.  .  Hence  the  almost  universal 
enhservience  to  that  veteran  begniler  of  mankind.    Independent  think- 
ers, moreoTer^  Were  not  only  extremely  rare,  but  crippled  by  lack  of 
flctentiftc  data^  and  misled  by  an  altogether  vicious  and  reprehensible 
metliod  of  inquiry,  which  sought  to  evolve  truth  from  a  mere  subjective 
working  up  of  old  notions  and  principles.    The  interminable  squabbles 
i>etween  the  Nominaliste  ,and  the  Realists  furnished  the  main  theme  for 
ingenuity.    Bahren,  however,  as  was  the  labour  of  the  schoolmen  in  point 
of  aotual  discovery,  it  had  the  merit  of  initiating  an  era  of  precision  and 
di^tixiotness  in  terminology  which  has  since  served  us  in  good  stead.  .  In 
otiher  respects  it  represents  a  debauch  of  the  human  intellect  through 
fjoneratdons.    Such  then  was  the  asjpect  of  the  main  stream  of  medisaval 
t^peeolation  in  Europe.    But  clearly  this  orgie  of  word- weaving  could 
aio4  permanently  obtain,  and  finally  with  the  reformation  of  religion  a 
ce»aetion  against  the  distorted  Aristotelianism  of  the  schoolmen  began 
te  aet  jn  with  vehemence.*   Once,  indeed,,  that  the  ihovement  had  taken 
vooi^  the  sunset  of  the  role  of  Anflelm,  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  Duns 
flogiuS)  Ookham,   and   tbl9   rest   speedily   commenced  to   tinge   the 
lioriMm  ai  the  ocean  of  thought.    And  as   it  cast  its  dying  glow  on 
4he  waters  a  new  and  fresh  movement,  the  philosophy  of  the  Benaissance, 
*-^tliat  of  the  revivers  of  the  old  classical  systems,  such  as  the  noble- 
I&earted  Giordano  Bruno,  together  with  the  upcropping  of  the  mystico- 
pliysitial  doctrines  of  Paracelsus,  Agrippa  Von  Nettesheim  and  others — 
^same  into  being.    From  this  last  phase  of  the  medieval  shapings  of 
knowledge,  we  pass  on  to  the  epoch  of  Modem  Philosophy  proper.    It 
18  only  from  this  period  that  any  real  general  independence  of  thinking 
^^^(mim  discernible*  And  gradual  as  is  the  progress  of  enfranchisement 
at  fint,  it  is  sufficiently  real  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  ZYIIth 
eentnry  «ui  a  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western  wind. 

Schools  speinging  from  Descabtxs  ahd  Bacow, 

"^  ^Flie  diverse  schools  of  thought  which  make  up  the  philosophic  history 
ef  this  and  the  succeeding  century  are  all  developments  of  two  f ounda- 
'tion  teacts  or  rather  representative  methods  of  research — ^the  one  typified 
mihedogiBatic  ontology  of  the  .'Frenchman  Descartes,  the  other  in  the 
caftipiiioist  or  inductive  utilitarianism  of  Bacon.  From  the  Cartesian 
«uneridaB  of  the  validity  of  the  *^  dear  and  distinct  idea"  oriconception 

.-*-- — , 

•  "  It  is  chiefly  to  the  great  reformation  of  reli^^on  that  we  owe  the  great  refor- 
'ToManci  philosophy.  The  allianoe  between  the  sofaoole  and  the  Vatican  had  for 
ages  beM  so  cloae  that  those  who  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Vatican  could  not 
continne  to  recognize  thelbathority  of  the  Bchools."— (Lord  Macaulay)* 
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ontside  ezperienoe,  sprang  the  efforts  of  the  Splnodats,  LeibxuteiaziSy 
Wolffians  and  others  to  laj  bar^  the  core  of  existence.  The  cautious 
Baconian  method  evolved  such  diverging  groups  as  Hobbists,  Lo<d:eian8, 
Berkelejans,  the  followers  of  Hume,  of  Diderot,  d'Holbach  and  the  Scotch 
psychologists  Beid,  Brown  and  their  successors.  In  its  complete  farm, 
as  perfected  by  Herschel,  Whewell,  Bain,  and  Mill,  it  constitutes  the 
implement  of  modem  science.  Systematic  induction  founded  on  observa- 
tion and  experiment — on  patient  collation  of  facts  and  their  groupbgs 
according  to  ascertained  agreements — ^is  the  key-note  of  this  method.  I 
say  ^  systematic,'  because  an  absurd  impression  still  seems  to  prevail  in 
some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  Bi^n  *^  invented  Induction."  NeedlsBB 
almost  to  remark  that  the  form  of  Induction  per  nmpKeam  entimeraHonem 
is  freely  discussed  by  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen.  The  absurdity  rona 
deeper  than  this.  It  really  in  sober  truth  appears,  as  if  many  penons 
resemble  that  M.  Jourdain  who  talked  prose  so  long  without  knowing  it 
The  veriest  child  makes  inductions  as  soon  as  language  invests  it  with 
the  capacity  of  framing  general  propositions  and  so  of  supplementang 
that  simpler  process  of  non-verbal  direct  inference  from  particiilm 
to  particulars  common  to  both  man  and  animal  alika  Whst 
Bacon  really  did  was  to  clear  speculation  of  its  surviving  schdastio 
dross  by  limiting  all  valid  accessions  of  general  knowledge  to  inductifflis 
drawn  from  experience^ — ^thus  destroying  at  one  blow  the  sanction  of 
whole  systems  of  baseless  word- weaving.  '  Axiomata  generalissinia,' 
universal  assertions^  made  without  evidential  warrant,  were  his  'bMe 
noire,'  "Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,"80  he  pens  the 
&*st  aphorism  of  his  '*  Novum  Organum,"  '*  can  do  and  undmstand  as 
much  as  he  has  observed  concerning  the  order  of  nature  in  outward 
things  or  in  the  mind;  more  he  can  neither  know  or  do."  The 
bearing  of  this  on  psychology  and  philosophy  was  at  first  only 
indirect,  but  the  clue  once  given,  numerous  writers  were  speedily 
prepared  to  follow  it  consistently  up.  It  deserves  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon  practically  anticipated  Lord  Baoon  in 
the  13th  century,  teaching  that  experience  was  the  fundamental  bed- 
rock of  knowledge.  He  lacked,  however,  the  expository  power  and 
secuonableness — if  I  may  so  term  it — of  his  namesake.  As  to  the  utili* 
tarian  character  of  Lord  Bacon's  propaganda,  we  have  his  explicit  state- 
ment that  the  "  New  Instrument"  had  for  its  central  aim  efficacUer 
operari  ad  sublevandi  vU<e  humanm  xncommoda* — ^it  was  of  an  essen- 
tially  practical  character.  Its  advocate,  however,  objective  as  was  his 
own  bias  of  thinking,  little  anticipated  the  startling  developments  of 
doctrine  which  were  to  trace  their  ancestry  to  his  Empiricism  or  Ex- 
perientalism.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  silence  the  scribblers  who 
sought  to  "  anticipate  Nature"  by  reference  to  the  inner  light  of  the 
mind.  It  was  for  others  to  exploit  his  method  in  the  direction  of  idealist, 
sceptic  and  materialist  negations.  It  was  again  for  a  profounder  thinker 
•  *'  JDe  Augmentis,"  Book  2,  Cha^).  2. 
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than  any  of  these  to  place  Ezperientialism  on  trial  by  putting  the 
revolutionary  query — ^What  is  the  constitution  of  this  much  talked<o£ 
**  Experience"  itself  P  How  does  oar  empirical  eonsciaasness  of  objects 
come  to  exist  P 

Descartes,  Malebba.nche,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

.Descartes  (1596 — 1650)  starting  from  his  ab^eady  noted  formula 
*  Cogito,  ergo  sum,'*  and  positing  the  clearness  of  a  conception  as  the  test 
<2  its  objective  truth  beyond  experience — a  truly  enormous  assumption 
— opened  the  campaign  of  the  new  dogmatic  philosophy.  The  validity  of 
the  idea  of  a  Personal  Gt>d  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  established. 
This  reault  he  sought  to  attain  by  showing  that  the  notion  of  an  Infinite 
as  opposed  to  that  of  an  Indefinite  Being,  could  not  be  derived  from 
contemplation  of  the  finite  self  or  of  finite  objects  in  space  and  time.  It 
was,  he  argued,  oo-eval  with  self- consciousness  itself  and  was  im- 
planted in  us  originally  by  its  Prototype — the  Infinite  Being  himself. 
In  addition  to  this  plea,  his  ontological  argument  went  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  necessary  existence  of  God  is  involved  in  the  concep-^. 
tion  of  the  Infinite  itself,  just  as  the  attribute  of  possessing  three 
angles  is  necessarily  botmd  up  with  our  idea  of  a  triangle.  On  the 
further  assumption  of  the  moral  perfection  of  this  Infinite  Being,  the 
seeming  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  an  independent 
External  world  is  accepted  as  valid.  Could  God  deceive  us  with  an 
illusion  ?t  Similarly,  on  the  reliability  of  Deity  reposes  his  thorough- 
going dualism  of  Mind  and  Matter,  which  he  regarded  as  created  and 
contrasted  substances,  supporting  respectively 'the  attributa'  of  Thought 
and  Extension.  All  this  and  much  more  foreign  to  our  immediate 
purpose  may  sound  loose,  inaccurate,  and  dogmatic.  For  these  draw- 
backs it  has,  indeed,  received  much  severe  handling.  Nevertheless, 
jafter  making  all  due  discounts,  the  honourable  position  of  Descartes, 
as  the  pioneer  of  modem  philosophy,  has  never  been  contested. 

Malebranche  (1638 — 1715)  next  in  the  line  of  the  dogmatists,  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  contribution  to  the  subject  of  dualism.  How  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  the  entities.  Mind  and  Matter,  was  to  Hitti  the  great 
popoblem.  The  detu  ex  machind  for  the  puzzle  he  found  in  the  "  Divine 
.Substance,"  which  was  equally  the  basis  of  both.  He  regarded  our 
<sonsciousness,  whether  of  subject  or  object,  as  a  finite  portion  of  the  God- 
eonsciousness.  Spinoza  (1632 — 1677)  carried  this  contention  on  to  its 
legitimate  goal  in  a  so-called  Pantheism.  This  fearless  thinker  was 
•content  to  posit  one  Substance  or  Reality,  whence  all  things  emerge  by  the 

"*  The  form  of  this  Btatement  considered  as  an  abbreviated  syllogism  (Bnthyi 
veme)  Tells  a  palpable  petUio  prtncipii,  or  begging  of  the  ooDclusion  in  the  major 
premise,  finch,  indeed,  was  the  contention  of  Gassendi.  All,  however,  which  Des- 
csartes  songht  to  convey  was  the  fact  that  mind  knows  its  own  existence  immediately 
in  mental  phenomena, 

t  It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  Descartes  elsewhere  resolves  all  qoalities 
of  matter  save  extension  into  states  or  feehuKS  of  the  percipient.  What  would  the 
ordinaiy  man  say  as  to  this  pronounced  case  cf  illusion  ? 
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same  necessity  as  attaches  to  tlie  bare  fact  of  its  existence.  The  mani- 
f  ested  world  of  ideas  and  objects  is  constituted  of  modes  of  two  attri- 
butes of  this  One  Bealitj — Thought  and  Extension.  '*  Individual 
things  are  nothing  but  the  modifications  of  the  attributes  of  Qod,"  t.  e., 
the  Unica  Substantia,  as  opposed  to  any  personal  creator.  Deiiyig 
neither  a  spiritual  nor  physical  existence  but  the  Absolute  Substance, 
The  world,  as  given  in  consciousness,  duplicates  under  another  phase  the 
extended  world  as  existing  beyond  consciousness.  '*  Substance  think* 
ing  and  substance  extended  are  only  one  and  the  same  substance,  compre- 
hended now  through  one  attribute  and  now  through  the  other."  Snch 
then  are  the  general  principles  of  Spinozism,  still  so  popular  and  serr* 
ing  as  inspiration  to  morb  than  one  modem  system.  No  attempt,  of 
course,  is  made  to  seize  upon  the  deeper  problems  subsequently  suggest- 
ed by  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  but  the  drift  of  the  celebrated  Jvir's 
thought  is  always  eminently  refreshing  and  suggestive.  Gompared 
with  the  servility  of  Descartes  to  theology,  it  is,  indeed,  a  notable 
advance  in  attitude  as  well  as  in  matter.  Leibnitz  again  (1646 — 1716) 
is  the  antithesis  of  Spinoza — his  infiniiy  of  simple  substances  or 
'^  monads"  being  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Absolute  Unity  of  things 
taught  by  the  latter.  His  God  is  the  supreme  monad  which  has  radi- 
ated the  myriad  subordinate  monads.  The  monads  themselves,  which 
take  the  place  in  his  system  of  the  common  physical  atomism,  have  no 
Bize,  parts,  figare,  Ac.,  though  they  possess  distinctive  attributes  of  a 
purely  subjective  character.  They  are  only  changed  from  within  them- 
selves, and  are  each  a  *'  living  and  perpetual  mirror  of  the  universe," 
containing  infinity  of  being  in  itself.  Extension  he  regards  as  an  illn- 
Bion.  Always  a  stickler  for  theology,  he  contends  vigorously  for  an 
optimistic  and  teleological  interpretation  of  the  universe — one  of  his 
principal  assumptions,  the  "  principle  of  sufficient  reason,"  requiring  for 
every  event  or  state  "  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is  thus  and  not  other* 
wise."  Leibnitz  is  also  an  intuitionist  of  the  school  which  accredits 
certain  '  primitive  concepts'  of  the  mind,  such  as  Causality  and  Substance, 
with  an  inherent  necessity.  He  accepts  the  Cartesian  test  of  tratb, 
with,  however,  an  important  reservation  to  the  effect  that  the  dear 
conception  is,  strictly  speaking,  unattainable.  All  external  perception  is, 
in  fact,  "  confused,"  as  witness  the  illusion  of  extension  veiling  mere 
nnextended  immaterial  monads  !  For  the  exposition  of  his  gradatkw  of 
simple  substances  from  the  unconscious  (or  better  «fi^-consciou8)  to 
the  fully  conscious  monad,  I  must  refer  you  to  his  "  Monadology/'  or 
any  reliable  History  of  Philosophy.  His  theory  of  the  pre-established 
harmony  ol  mental  and  cerebral  processes  we  di&all  have  to  examine  at 
a  later  stage.  Brilliant  though  his  system  appears,  ft  is  open  to  damaging 
criticism  when  proffered  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe.  The  in- 
herent vice  of  all  dogmatic  philosophy,  lack  of  an  impregnable  basis 
for  assertion,  stands  plainly  revealed.  Hence  the  manifold  contrtdic- 
lions  discoverable  in  his  thinking* 
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Passing  over  the  treatises  of  WolfP,  Banmgarten  and  Cmsuis,  let  na 
glance  over  the  post-Baconian  empiricist  developments  in  England  iya4 
tli€  Continent. 

HoBBSs,  Locke,  Berkelst  akd  Hume. 

The  indnctive  method  of  Bacon  as  exploited  by  Hobbes  (1588 — 1679) 
had  resnlted  in  the  inauguration  of  English  sensationalist  psychology. 
Experience  of  objects  is  made  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  All  mental 
phenomena  are  shown  to  originate  in  feeling,  and  the  exposition  of  how 
they  do  so  is  so  persistently  kept  up  as  to  practically  dethrone  philosophy 
in  favour  of  psychology.  Independent  external  bodies  are  assumed 
at  the  outset,  and  all  matter  accredited  with  the  potentiality  of  sensa« 
tion«  Hobbes  was  a  stout  Nominalist  regarding  all  *'  general"  ideas, 
as  no  more  than  terms  or  word-signs  evoking  images  of  certain  parti- 
cular or  individual  objects.  A  logician  and  psychologist  of  marvellous 
acAteness  and  insight,  he  cleared  away  a  mass  of  confused  contemporary 
thinking.  Locke  (1632 — 1704),  a  votary  of  conceptualism,  follows  with 
a  systematic  assault  on  the  theory  of  "  innate  ideas/'  and  for  him  also 
the  great  problem  is  the  psychological  reduction  of  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge  to  experience.  *  Nihil  est  in  inteUedu  quod  non  prins  in 
8eniu  fuerit^  is  a  later  scholastic  maxim  fully  expressive  of  the  burden 
of  his  teachings.  He  fully  admits  the  reality  of  matter  in  the  sense 
of  a  substrate  of  the  qualities  of  objects.  By  the  celebrated  Berkeley 
again  (1685~!-1753)  we  have  empiricism  pushed  in  the  direction  of 
idealisih — the  denial  of  the  independent  reality  of  objects.  Berkeley,  a 
logical  and  brilliant  nominalist,  protested  against  the  self-contradictory 
affirmation  of  the  world  of  perceptive  experience  as  existing  beyond 
and  independently  of  that  experience.  Brushing  unceremoniously  aside 
the  Lockeian  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  he  resolves  all  so-called  physical  existences  alike  into  mere 
states  of  consciousness  of  the  *  percipient'  Egos.  The  reality,  therefore, 
of  objects  was  for  him  the  fact  of  their  being  perceived.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  thought  that  Berkeley  was  a  subjective  idealist  pure  and 
simple.  He  did  not  in  any  sense  regard  the  so-called  external  world 
as  an  aggregate  of  modifications  of  his  own  i^ind — and  fiothing  morem 
On  the  contrary,  his  vievr  was  that  objects  were  tubjectivdy  present  in  the 
divine  mind  from  which  they  streamed  into  the  arena  of  our  con-r 
acionaness,  and  so  possessed  a  standing  in  a  sense  independent  of 
jiqin^T^  or  animal  percipients.  Liferior  in  subtlety  and  depth  to  the 
Jitter  German  metaphysicians  Berkeley  unquestionably  was.  But  of  his 
work,  as  a  whole,  it  suffices  to  say  that  his  main  position  has  as  yet  resist^ 
ed  all  onslaughts.  ''  All  the  ingenuity  of  a  century  and  a  half,"  writes 
Professor  Bain,  "  has  failed  tp  see  a  way  out  of  the  contradictions  ex- 
posed by  Berkeley."*  The  distinction  between  the  empirical  idealism 
of  Berkeley  and  the  far  subtler  systeins  of  the  Germans  is,  howeyer^ 
most  important  to  note.     The  standpoints  are  popularly  confused. 

#  •'  Mental  and  ICoral  Science/'  p.  205. 
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Hume  (1711 — 1776)  not  content  with  this  resolution  of  all  nuiterial 
reality  into  states  of  '  percipient*  minds,  proceeded  farther  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Ego  as  distinct  from  mental  phenomena.  There  was  no 
more  warrant,  he  argaed,  for  postulating  a  substrate  for  mind  than 
there  was  for  postulating  a  substrate  for  matter— all  reality  was  per- 
ception, idea  and  feeling.  Personality  was  nothing,  save  the  succession 
of  states  of  consciousness,  decomposable  in  his  phraseology  into  the  livelj 
"  impressions"  or  feelings,  and  less  lively  "  tiecw"  or  thaughtSy  taking 
their  rise  in  those  former.  The  concept  of  causality  he  held  to  be  an 
outcome  of  association  with  no  ground  in  reality.  Thus  far  the  pheno- 
menalism of  Hume,  which-obviously  implied  a  theoretical  scepticism 
or  despair  of  the  possibility  of  erecting  any  assured  common  standard 
of  Truth.  Against  the  views  of  this  thinker  and  Berkeley,  Reid,  the 
founder  of  Scotch  psychology,  waged  a  fierce  polemic;  his  attempts, 
however,  are  of  a  too  declamatory  character  to  delay  us. 

Outcome  of  Empiricism  in  FjaiNCs. 

Meanwhile  in  France  the  empiricist  movement  had  taken  a  very 
decided  turn.  The  sensationalist  f  sychology  of  Locke  and  Hobbes  had 
served  to  inspire  the  advanced  opinions  of  Condillac  (1715 — 1780),  the 
basis  of  whose  system,  certain  spiritualist  concessions  apart,  was,  the 
formula  '  Penser  c'est  sentir'  This  line  of  thought  found  a  still  more 
radical  expression  in  the  writings  of  Helvetius  (1715 — 1771),  in  Lamettrie 

n  709 1751),  in  the  mastermind  of  the  materialist  Diderot  (1713 — 1784), 

and  in  the  extreme  negationism  of  Baron  d'Holbach's  famous  ^'  Systtoe 
de  la  Nature."  The  outcome,  in  fact,  at  this  stage  of  the  empirioiBt 
agitation  in  France  was  the  establishment  of  a  great  materialist  school 
which  reduced  consciousness  to  brain-function,  and  the  ultimate  reality 
of  things  to  physical  matter  in  motion.  The  nerveless  deism  of  Vol- 
taire and  Bousseau  now  went  by  the  board,  and  a  swarm  of  minor 
writers  arode  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  new  mechanical  philosophy. 

[The  Situation  as  presented  to  Kant. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  pre-Kantian  thought — ^we  have 
Been  the  dogmatic  school  positing  the  validity  of  the  clear  idea  or  con- 
ception outside  experience,  and  uprearing  on  this  assumption  more  or 
less  unstable  systems.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  confronted 
with  the  triple  outcome  of  Empiricism  in  the  directions  of  idealism, 
pure  phenomenalism,  and  lastly  a  mechanical  materialism.  With 
these  outgrowths  the  sensation  psychology  is  in  almost  all  casetf 
unreservedly  bound  up.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  each  of  the  three 
developments  takes  oyer  "  experience,"  t.  c,  the  object  world  as  given 
in  consciousness,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  need  for  a  really  exhaos* 
tive  analysis.  The  standpoints  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  may  appear 
to  fulfill  this  latter  requirement,  but  they  do  so  only  in  the  most 
tentative  and  imperfect  degree.    Home  gets  no  farther  forward  than  a 
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phenomenalism  which  converts  the  distinctions  of  "  mind'*  and  **  world" 
into  feelings  varying  in  nothing  but  degree  of  vividness  and  (partlj)  in 
mode  of  grouping.  *  Self  and  'not  self'  are  not  explained,  bnt  become 
scarcely  distingnishable  components  of  an  nnreal  dreanu  Berkeley, 
again,  takes  over  objects  as  a  ready  made  panorama  in  the  Divine  Mind ; 
starts  with  concrete  personaUties,  and  relates  these  to  the  independent 
Divine  Mind  in  qnestion.  However,  we  shall  revert  to  these  points  once 
more  when  dealing  with  Fichte. 

It  is  at  this  stage  in  onr  inquiry  that  the  significance  of  the  great 
^Kantian  and  post-Kantian  movement  discloses  itself.  Taking  its  rise  in 
the  pioneer  attenlpt  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  to  unravel  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  it  eventuates  in  the  hands  of  Fichte  and  Hegel 
in  subtle  forms  of  idealism  of  a  highly  original  type.  To  the  review  of 
this  situation  and  to  the  survey  of  the  chief  landmarks  of  subsequent 
philosophic  history  we  may  now  conveniently  proceed. 

His  Critique  of  Pube  Reason. 

The  message  of  the  "  Critique  of  Jbre  Reason"  must,  like  that  of  all 
great  works  of  its  kind,  be  interpreted  in  due  connection  with  its  epoch. 
Kant  had  found  himself  equally  ill  at  ease  with  the  dogmatism  of  the 
lieibnitz-Wolffian  schools  which  tacitly  assumed  the  mind's  competency 
to  pronounce  on  objective  truth  and  the  empiricist  scepticism  of  Hume 
tending  so  to  belittle  the  value  of  human  thought.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Kant  was  originally  driven  into  his  line  of  thought  by  reflection 
on  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causality.  Hume  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  notion  was  not  given  as  such  in  experience,  but  grew  up  as  an  abstrac- 
tion from  observed  uniformities  of  succession.  It  was  thus  the  outcome 
of  association.  Kant,  acquiescing  in  the  view  of  its  purely  subjective 
erigin,  transformed  it  subseqnently  into  a  Category  or  "pure  concept" — 
one  of  the  a  priori  conditions  of  experience.  Animated,  in  consequence, 
by  a  desire  to  mediate  between  Hume  and  the  dogmatists,  he  penned  his 
famous  hook  designed  to  constitute  "  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  founda- 
tiouB  and  limits  of  the  Mind's  Faculty  of  Knowledge" — a  book  which,  in 
John  Stuart  Mill's  words, '  will  long  remain  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
lustory  of  philosophical  speculation.'  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
-was  received  almost  beggars  description.  Konigsberg  became  the  cyno« 
sure  of  European  thought,  while  in  ten  years  some  300  attacks  and  de- 
fences of  the  'Critique'  issued  from  the  press.  Almost  every  sphere  of 
inquiry  was*a£Eedied  by  the  n«w  teaching  which,  within  a  oomparatively 
short  space  of  time,  won  the  allegiance  of  almost  every  philosophical  chair 
in  Germany.   It  crushed  current  phenomenalism  and  ontology  alike. 

Addressing  myself  to  an  audience  such  as  this,  I  do  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  break  the  thread  of  thought  by  digressions  of  a  minor  expla« 
natory  nature.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  a  comprehension  of  Kant 
pre^supposes  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
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**  Bel&tiviiy  of  Hiunan  Knowledge.*'  Excluding  the  psychologrical  fact  so 
described,  that  objects  are  known  only  in  contrast  with  one  another,  its 
several  phases  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Knotvledge  of  the  vfodd 
of  objects  experienced  in  epaee  and  time  is  in  slight,  large,  dominant  or  com^ 
plete  degree,  relative  to  the  knowing  mind  or  Ego,  A  further  application 
relates  to  the  unknowability  of  the  Ego  where  admitted.  There  is  an 
admirably  lucid  chapter  on  this  head  in  Mill's  *'  Examination  of  Hamil- 
ton," to  which  work  I  must  refer  the  still  perplexed  hearer  for  fortho' 
elucidation  of  the  topic. 

Thb  Oonstitution  of  Experience. 
In  proceeding  to  analyze  the  constitution  of  experfcnce,  Kant  starts 
with  the  innocent  looking  query — How  are  synthetic  propositions  a  priori 
possible  P  The  purport  of  this  question  is,  however,  not  far  to  seek.  A 
synthetic,  as  opposed  to  an  analytic,  essential  or  identical  proposition, 
asserts  an  attribute  of  its  subject  not  comprised  in  the  conception  of  that 
subject.  Now  all  analytic  propositions  are  both  universal  and  necessary, 
resting  as  they  do  on  the  so-called  law  of  contradiction,  A  is  not  non-A« 
Their  negation  is  impossible.  *  Mai^  rational'  would  be  a  case  in  point,  if 
'  rationality'  is  included  in  the  connotation  of  the  concept  or  classname 
'  Man.'  They  are  also  a  priori  as  independent  of  any  particular  experience ; 
the  concept  once  formed  being  explicable  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  at  will. 
Most  synthetic  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  posteriori,  that  is  to 
say,  are  derived  from  specific  conjunctions  of  presentations.  Such  would  be 
the  aflfirmation.  "  The  tree  swayed  in  the  wind,"  Ac.,  in  which  there  is  a 
real  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  an  express  association  of  a 
new  attribute  with  the  original  concept.  But  Kant  also  held  that  there 
were  certain  synthetic  propositions  to  which  attached  a  universality  and 
necessity  not  given  in  experience,  but  arising  from  their  a  priori  chsarscter. 
This  test  had  by  the  way  been  previously  employed  by  Leibnitz.  Among 
these  were  mathematical  assertions,  such  as  7+5=12,  '  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,'  *  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  way  be- 
tween two  points,'  and  others.  *  Every  event  has  a  cause/  '  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  nature  is  constant,'  '  action  and  reaction  are  equal/  and 
80  forth.  Now  to  discover  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments  was  to  him  the  cine  to  a  true  philosophy 
of  knowledge. 

Kant,  be  it  noted,  fully  accepts  the  empiricist  doctrine  that  all  con- 
crete knowledge  originates  in  experience.  '*  That  all  our  knowledge," 
he  writes,  "  begins  with  experienoe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  faculty  of  cognition  should  be  awakened  into  exercise, 
otherwise  than  by  meajis  of  objectp  which  affect  our  senses,  and  partly 
of  themselves  produce  representations  partly  rouse  our  powers  of  under- 
standing into  activity*  to  compare,  connect,  and  to  separate  these..." 
But  he  by  no  means  identifies  that  experience  with  the  mere  aggr^;ata 

*  Cf.  Leibnitz  on  Ijooke.  *'  The  senses,  althoagh  neoessary  for  all  our^taal  cog* 
nitions,  a.re  not,  howey«r,  competent  to  uilord  us  all  that  our  cognitions  i2|TolT«.*' 
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of  asBOciated  sensations^  yisnal,  auditory,  tactual,  muscular,  &c.,  into 
which  the  empirical  schools  had  resolved  it.  True  it  was  that  seDsation 
constituted  the  '  matter*  content  or  filling  of  knowledge ;  the  Ego^ 
however,  about  which  anon,  also  directly  contributed  its  quota.  The 
transcendental  or  a  priori  conditions  of  having  distinguishable  sen- 
sations at  all  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  forms  of  Space  and  Time  which 
constitute  the  arena  in  which  feelings  acquire  their  primal  relations.* 
B7  means,  then,  of  these  Forms  of  Bensibilitj,  there  beoomes  assignable 
a  *  when'  and  a  '  where'  to  feelings,  a  preliminary  fixation  of  their 
connections  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  chaotic  blur.  All 
phenomena  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  time — ^those  of  the  object 
consciousness,  however,  indirectly  so — ^but  only  those  of  the  "  external 
intuition"  as  extended  and  having  situation  in  space.f  Keither  Space  nor 
Time  is  a  mental  concept  proper  in  the  sense  of  having  been  abstracted 
from  experiences  of  particular  spaces  and  times — ^the  latter  being 
only  possible  as  products  of  the  single  Space  and  Time  forms  rendering 
such  sensibility  a  fact.  The  Leibnitzian  derivation  of  the  "  Goncepb'* 
of  Time  from  the  succession  of  our  states  of  consciousness  is  erroneous, 
as  it  ignores  the  fact  that  succession  is  itself  a  time  determination.  Time 
cannot  be  thus  evolved  from  itself.  The  analysis,  moreover,  quite  evades 
the  fact  of  simultaneity  as  determination  in  time.  Similarly  the  empirical 
ftssociationist  pedigree  of  Space  implies,  it  is  urged,  spatial  coexistences 
as  its  starting  point.  This  view  of  Kant  is  forcibly  emphasised  by 
Professor  Kuno  Fischer :  *'  The  empirical  explanation  of  space  and  time 
says  merely  this :  we  perceive  things  as  they  are  in  space  and  time 
And  from  that  we  abstract  space  and  time.  In  other  words,  from 
apace  and  time  we  abstract  space  and  time.  This  is  a  perfect  example 
of  an  explanation  as  it  should  not  be.  It  explains  the  thing  by  itself. 
It  pre-supposes,  instead  of  explaining,  what  is  to  be  explained."^ 
The  a  priori  character  of  these  "  Forms"  is  further  guaranteed  by 
cmr  inability  to  abstract  from  them  in  thought.  Originating,  how* 
ever,  in  the  Ego  whence  they  are  elicited  on  the  occasion  of  having 
sensations,  these  forms  have  no  real  objectivity,  predicable  of  the 
world  of  "  Things-in-Themselves,"  of  reality  as  independent  of  the 
percipient.    "  Time,"  isays  Kant,  "  is  not  something  which  subsists  of 

itself  or  inheres  in  things  as  an  objective  determination Time  is 

nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  internal  sense."  "Space,"  again, 
*'  does  not  represent  any  [property  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 

*  Henoe  Sohopenhaner's  design  ation  of  epaoe  and  time  as  the  '  prinoipia  indiyi- 
dnationid'  ^loUe  admitting  of  didcHmination  between  states  of  oonBciousness*  Even 
the  law  of  oontradiction '  A  is  not  doh'-A'  involves  says  Kant,  the  time-determina* 
tion  of  simnltaneity  to  hold  valid.  A  substance  may  shift  an  attribate  in  a  time 
Buccession. 

t  May  not  eertain  clones  of  affections  of  the  **  inner  sense"  be  said  to  manifest 
indirectly  a  spatial  *  form  ?*  I  peroeire  a  dog  as  an  eztended  body—I  remember  it 
ns  a  fainter  replica  of  the  original  perception.  The  remembrance  is  ideally  *  ex* 
tended.'  * 

J  "Commentary  on  Kant's  Critique.".  Mahaify's  Translation.,  p.  87. 
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nor  does  it  represent  them  ia  their  relations  to   each  other Spaoe 

is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  phenomena  of  the  external  sense/' 
The  having  of  sensations  in  space  and  time  Kant  calls  '*  intnition" — 
a  specific  sense  of  this  ambignons  word  which  must  once  and  for  all 
be  grasped.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  witk  the  stage  of  completed 
perception.  This  '*  Transcendental  Esthetic"  alone  serves  to  acquaint 
ns  with  the  strongly  idealist  implications  of  the  Critique,  one  upshot  of 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called  external  world  has  no  more 
objectiye  reality  than  a  dream.    In  Kant's  words : — 

'*  Supposing  we  should  carry  our  empirical  intuition  even  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  clearness,  we  should  not  thereby  advance  one  step 
nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  objects  as  things-in-them- 
selves.  For  we  could  only,  at  best,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognitiofi  of  our 
own  mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  onr  sensibility,  and  this  always  under 
the  conditions  originally  attaching  to  the  subject,  namely,  the  conditions 
of  space  and  time,  while  the  question  *^  What  are  objects  considered  as 
Things-in-Themselves  remains  unanswerable  even  after  the  most  tho- 
rough examination  of  the  phenomenal  world/'* 

According,  therefore,  to  Kant^  neither  the  Forms  of  Sensibility  nor  the 
Sensations  themselves  mirror  any  objective  reality  in  our  consciousness. 
Perception  is  only  of  phenomena ;  the  subject  and  object  distinctions  of 
psychology  become  merely  contrasted  aspects  of  the  content  of  the  £go« 

Nevertheless,  Kant  holds  to  the  familiar  old  hypothesis  that  a  cosmos 
of  unknown  objective  realities  does  really  exist  beyond  consciousoesSy 
despite  a  significant  waver  at  times.  How  unceremoniously  his  successors 
brushed  away  his  cherished  universe  of  Noumena,  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Space  aitd  Timb  as  thb  foundation  of  Mathbmatios. 

An  important  department  of  the  Transcendental  iBsthetic  now  de- 
mands notice.  Space  and  Time  have  to  be  considered  as  conditions  of 
the  cognitions  of  Pore  Mathematics.  Now  space-determinations  con- 
stitute the  subject-matter  of  Geometry  which  deals  with  spatial  con* 
figurations;  time-determinations  of  Arithmetic  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  founded  on  it«  Numbers,  for  instance,  as  formed  by  counting, 
imply  successive  addition  of  units  in  time.  Lastly,  motion,  the  stay  of 
mechanics,  presapposes  the  two  conditions  of  Time  and  Spaoe.  Space 
thus  yields  the  possibility  of  Geometry,  Time  of  Arithmetic,  etc..  Space 
and  Time  conjoined  that  of  Mechanics ;  all  three  departments  of  research, 
presupposing,  of  course,  the  *  matter'  of  sensation  necessary  to  elicit  the 
*  Form/  If,  however,  argues  Elant,  Space  and  Time  are  a  priori  condi- 
tions of  consciousness-in-general,  the  determinations  of  space  and  time 
phenomena  must  be  universal  and  necessary.  To  take  concrete  instances, 
it  must  always  be  certain  that  every  straight  line  will,  when  observed,  be 
found  to  be  the  shortest  way  between  two  points,  and  that  2+2  will 

,  •  «  Critique  of  Pare  Eeaaon,"  Transcendental  Msthetic,  "  Bohn's"  Trans.,  p.  S€% 
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always^  nnder  any  oircamstanoe8,sc4.  Hence  in  the  a  priori  Baioreof 
Space  and  Time  we  have  f onnd  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the 
synthetic  a  priori  jadgments  of  Mathematics.  The  reliability  of  the 
basic  *  axioms'  and  ^  postulates'  of  the  latter  is  thus— -within  the  domain 
of  experience — complete.  And  to  establish  against  scepticism  the  univer* 
sality  and  necessity  of  certain  f nndamental  principles  was  jnst  one  of  the 
central  aims  of  Eantism.  Sat  this  said  nniyersality  and  necessity  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  possible  sanction  when  predicated  of  things-in- 
themselves  beyond  experience.  Apropos  of  the  expression  Forms  of 
Sensibility,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Kant  partitions  ofE  the  know- 
ledge-yielding phases  of  the  Mind  into  the  divisions  of  Sensibility,  Under- 
standing  and  Reason ;  by  Understanding  being  meant  the  Judging  and 
by  Reason  the  ratiocinative  faculties  so-called*  The  aforesaid  arbitrary 
departments  have,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  no  standing  whatever 
in  modern  psychology.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  state  the  distinction^ 
if  we  are  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  every  step  of  our  advance. 

The  Tbanscsndehtal  Ahalttic.  ' 

Now  in  order  that  the  timed  and  spaced  sensations  above  noted  may 
develope  into  ripe  experience  of  objects,  the  factor  bo  glibly  taken  over 
by  the  psychology  of  Hobbes  and  others,  a  farther  series  of  processes  iA 
necessary.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  "Transcendental 
Analytic,"  the  central  problem  of  which  is  the  investigation  of  the  a 
priori  conditions  of  Judgment.  First  and  foremost  we  have  to  note  the 
•'Pare  Understanding"  with  her  brood  of  categories  or  Thought-forma 
^hose  agency  is  requisite  to  relate  th«  sensations  as  yet  only  loosely  unified 
ia  space  and  time.  What  is  meant  by  this  P  According  to  Kant,  when  we 
assert  of  sensation  that  it  is  a  Unity,  a  Whole,  a  Multiplicity,  a  substance 
having  attributes  or  attribute  of  a  substance,  an  efficient  caase'of  an 
eventi  &c.,  &c.,  the  *  matter,'  of  our  intuitions  is  subsumed  under  and 
shaped  by  certain  Categories  or  pure  concepts  constitutiDg  the^native^ 
furniture  of  the  Ego  in  its  aspect  as  understanding.  The  function  of 
these  Categories  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  Aristotle's,  whose 
table  was  intended  to  stand  for  a  classification  of  Predicates  inductively 
generalized,  with  the  view  of  analysing  the  import  of  propositions. 
Kant's  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  brought  forward  to  exhibit  the  cu 
jpriori  machinery  of  the  process  of  knowing  itself.  In  no  sense,  again,  are 
they  to  be  identified  with  the  crude  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  for  they  are 
not  Buperimposed  on  a  given  world  [of  experience,  but  they  make  that 
-world  itsell  It  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  Kantian 
mechanism,  whereby  experience  of  objects  comes  to  exist,  transcends  the 
domain  of  what  is  known  as  the  empirical  consciousness,  that  ia  the 
mind  as  revealed  by  introspective  psychology. 

To' think  is  to  jadge,  that  is,  to  unify  presentations  nnder  certain 
{orms  of  relation.  To  think  is,  in  short,  to  have  relations  established 
between  feelings.  Now  in  the  Kantian  system  it  is  the  Pare  Understand- 
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log  which  apontaseously  ooimects  the  timed  and  spaeed  deliverances  of 
sensibilitj  under  certain  judgment  forms  answering  to  or  rather  eonsti- 
tnting  the  application  of  its  own  a  priori  concepts.  It  may  be  here  asked 
—-How  are  these  pure  concepts  got  at  in  the  first  instance—?  How  a]aa 
is  their  precise  number  ascertained  P 

The  answer  runs  as  follows.  By  abstraoting  from  the  merely  eontin* 
gent  or  casual  ^matter*  of  the  just  noted  judgments  so  aa  talay  bam 
their  ba^o  conditions.  Taking  over  the  ordinary  logical  oUssificfktiott 
of  judgments — 12  in  all — Kant  educes  from  each  what  he  holds  ik>  ha 
the  a  priori  concept  locked  up  in  it.  Now,  in  the  old  analysis  of  these^ 
the  variety  of  possible  statements  was  made  to  fall  under  foup 
main  heads  expressive  of  connexions  of  Quantity,  Qnalitya  Belatton  and 
Modality,  each  of  which  had  three  subordinate  divisions.  To  th«  ana^ 
tomy  of  these  four  classes  of  propositions  Kant  accordingly  addresses  him- 
self. In  his  ingenious  if  somewhat  forced  fashion  he  succeeds  in  dissect- 
ing out  three  pure  concepts  of  Quantity,  Vniiy^  FluralUy  and  Totalify 
answering  to  Singular,  Particular  and  Universal  judgments;  three  of 
QvLBhtjf  Bealiti^  (agreement),  NegifUiou  (disagreement), and  Limiiation^ 
(partial  agreement),,  answering  to  AfiBrmative,  Negative,  and  Infinite 
judgments;  three  of  Belationt  SvMance  and  Aiiributet  Oaiktaliiy^  and 
Oommunity  or  Beciprocal  Action*  answering  to  Categorical,  Hypo* 
thetical  and  Disjunctive  judgments ;  and  three  of  Modality  or  mode  of 
existence,  PosMiUiy — Impossibility  xBxiBtence^non-ExisimeetNeceseitjf — 
Coniingence,  answering  to  problematical,  assertory,  and  apodeiotio  judg< 
ments.  Ail  these  are  *'  judging/'  not  empirical  concepts,,  yielding  only 
modes  of  conjoining  presentations.  They  are  not  drawn  from  experience, 
but  experience^  t.  e,,  the  realised  world  in  apace  and  time  is  made  by  them. 
Nevertheless  they  have  no  validity  whatever  save  as  forms  constitutive  of 
"what  is  so  neatly  termed  by  Professor  Bain  the  objeot-conscionsneas. 
They  cannot  be  held  determinative  of  Noumena. 

Elxperience  then  is  the  result  of  the  ordering  according  to  relations  sup- 
plied by  these  Gategory-sprung  forms  of  judgment  of  sensations  in  space 
and  time.f  Only  thus  does  the  concrete  world  of  percepticMi  eome  to 
exist.  Only  thus  is  constructed  that  varied  universe  which  the  PEoncli 
and  English  empiricists  had  so  persistently  taken  over  in  the  lump  as  a 
&ot  superior  to  analysis. 


*  Things  are  saexi  to  whaA  they  are  by  matiud  dejbwniiiiil^oiu  ThisistlieOategDsy 
the  abuse  of  whioh  Fichte  charges  to  the  aocount  of  the  imperfect  ideslism  of 
Berkeley. 

t  A  oontingent  jadgment  is  termed  by  Kant  a  Jadgment  of  Feroeption.  It 
3S  only  the  objeetiTB  ezperienoe  oommon  to  all  peroipients— the  world— which 
is  given  nniTersally  and  neoessarily*  **  Ezperienoe  oonaistB  in  asynthetio  oonneotioa 
of  phenomena  in  a  consoiousness,  in  so  far  as  this  is  neoessary.  Henoe  pore 
conoeptiona  of  the  onderstanding  are  those  nnder  which  all  peroeptieBa  must  bo 
preriously  snbsnmed,  before  they  can  serve  as  judgments  of  experionoe,  in  whieb 
the  synthetic  unity  of  perception  is  presented  m  xvocessary  aud]  uniTetsBl,"   KaM 
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Dedu€tion  of  ths  Catbgosibs. 

Bat  whence  these  inatrumente  of  Synthesis,  the  unifying  Categories 
wkence  the  Forms  of  Sensibility  themselves?  From  wliat  'andi&- 
coyered  bonme'  emerge  these  moulds  elicited  by  the  sensations  with 
whioli  thoy  blend.  From  the  Pare  Ego  or  Transcendental  Subject 
the  **  Synthetic  Unity  of  Apperception"  as  it  is  termed.  This  Trans- 
cendental Subject,  lor  which  Categories  and  Sense  Forms  do  pot  as  such 
exist,  bat  in  which  they  find  their  bans,  is  then  the  bottom  foundation 
«f  the  structure  of  knowledge.  Psychology  is  justified  in  evolving  the 
empirical  self  or  noind  from  assimilated  and  worked  up  Experience,  but 
it  is  the  Transcendental  Subject  which  *'  at  the  back  of  beyont"  really 
weaves  together  that  Experience,  According  to  Eant  the  *  I  think'  of  this 
ultimate  synthetic  unity  is  Urns  the  primal  root  of  the  tree  which  blossoms 
out  into  Perceptian,  Memory,  Conception,  Beasoning,  Imagination  and 
tlie  rest.  Sensations  alone  are-  left  undeduced  from  this  Ego.  Some 
very  important  issues  are,  as  we  shall  see,  involved  in  this  positing  of 
«  Transcendental  Subjectaad  contrast  of  it  with  the  empirical  or  deriva- 
tive mind  alone  recognized  by  the  analytical  psychologist.  With  these 
questions  we  shall  deal  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  is  instructive  to  note 
the  staunch  manner  in  which  the  great  Kantian  and  post-Kantiaa 
tliinkers  upheld  the  doctrine  of  an  Ego  as  distinct  from  the  transitory 
content  of  experience.  Contrasted  with  some  phases  of  modem  English 
empiricism^  it  may  well  afford  food  for  thoaght 

FuBTHBB  Analysis  of  Exfebibncb. 

Such  then  in  their  essentials  are  the  principles  of  the  speculative 
side  of  the  Kantian  system.  There  remain,  of  coarse,  many  interstices 
in  the  structure  to  be  mortared  up.  For  instance,  the  working  of  the 
categories  involves  or  rather  presupposes  three  farther  important  con- 
ditions or  unifying  processes  termed  by  Kant  (1)  the  *  synthesis  of 
apprehension  in  intuition,*  (2)  the  <  synthesis  of  reproduction  in  imagi- 
Badon,'  and  (3)  the '  recognition  in  the  conception.'  No.  (1)  gathers  up  and 
associates  the  coalescing  patches  of  sensation  grasped  in  any  intuition. 
Unity  of  presentation  would  otherwise  be  impossible;  even  the  unity  o£ 
apace  and  time  must  be  given  in  this  way.  But  this  Cfynthesising  of  any 
successive  points  a»  b,and  c,  in  intuition  itself  presupposes  the  reproductive 
f  acalty  of  imagination.  When  I  am  apprehending  one  side  of  a  triangle, 
the  two  others  i£  already  intuited  must  be  reproduced  in  memory  to  ensure 
a  complete  and  intelligible  presentation*  Chaos  would  otherwise  result* 
Combination  of  old  sensations  with  new  has  necessarily  to  be  provided  for. 
Bat  how  am  I  to  be  conscious  that  the  reproduced  sensations  mirror  the 
original  ?  How  do  Iknow  they  were  once  mine  at  all  ?  By  '  recognition 
in  the  conception'  the  actuality  of  which  is  alone  supposed  to  be  compe- 
tent to  establish  the  Ego  as  permanent  ground  of  connexion  between  the 
Buccessivefy  vanishing  patches  of  feeling.  "  If  I  forget,"  says  Kant,  "  in 
counting  that  the  unities  which  are  present  before  my  senses  have  been 
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snocesBively  added  by  mBf  I  should  not  nnderoUnd  the  oreatioo  of 
muUitade  throngh  this  sncoeasive  addition  of  one  to  one  and  h^ioe 
I  should  not  understand  number,  a  conception  connsiing  chiefly  in 
the  conscioasness  of  this  unity  in  synthesis."  These  three  pie-reqnisites 
of  the  due  funotioning  of  the  categories  are  obyiously  a  priori,  being 
indeed  more  remote  from  any  specific  experience  than  the  thought- 
form  itself.  We  may  find  them  all  three  blending  in  a  pezception 
which  involves  definite  relations  of  Hkeness  and  nnlikeness  between 
a  present  sensation-cluster  and  the  intentionally  revived  vestige  of  a 
former.  Now  a  not  unnatural  impulse  of  the  critic  would  be,  to  brush 
away  these  clumsy  looking  '  processes/  and  reduce  their  several 
phenomena  to  so  many  aspects  of  tiie  Law  of  Association  of  Ideas 
with  or  without  the  postulation  of  an  Ego.  His  contention  would 
be  reinforced  by  the  consideration  that,  despite  all  the  suggestive 
writing  of  Aristotle,  Hobbes^  Hume  and  other  psychologists,  Associa- 
tionism  as  a  methodic  theory  was,  until  comparatively  of  late  years,  almost 
Ignored  |4»y  continental  thinkers.  But  the  Elantian  system,  let  it  be 
noted,  would  not  have  sought  to  '  explain'  the  integration  and  revivabili- 
ty  of  feelings  merely  on  associationist  lines.  Its  standpoint  is  not  em- 
pirical but  speculative.  For,  after  all,  the  method  of  the  empirical  psy- 
chologists constitutes  nothing  more  than  an  inductive  grouping  of  ready- 
made  mental  relations.  For  Kant  the  problem  was  not  that  of  a  com- 
prehensive classification  ;  the  fact  of  Association  itself  had  to  be  account- 
ed for,  the  ground  of  ike  associahUity  of  feelings,  not  the  empirical  dis- 
covery that  they  are  associated,  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Accordingly  he 
sought  to  exhibit  his  three  processes,  as  a  vital  and  purposive  portion  of 
the  a  priori  machinery  rendering  human  consciousness  possible.  Know- 
ledge was  indeed  to  Kant  an  actuality  realized  from  the  inmost  depths  of 
the  soul  in  the  mysterious  workshop  of  which  all  experience  was  elabo- 
rated. 

Schematism  of  the  Categories, 

In  addition  to  this,  it  remains  to  consider  the  somewhat  artificial 
exposition  as  to  how  the  actual  marriage  between  the  sensations  and  the 
categories  is  consummated.  Here  all  the  sharp  distinctions  between  the 
Taiious  aspects  of  intellect  come  again  into  prominence.  Into  this  portion 
of  the  Critique  the  so-called  'Schematism  of  the  categories'  it  is  scarcely 
profitable  to  enter  at  any  length.  Schopenhauer's  analysis  ^f  its  weakr 
ness  is  in  my  opinion  quite  beyond  criticism.  He  shows  that  Eomt  in  his 
favourite  pursuit  after  transcendental  correspondencies  has  extended  an 
induction  valid  on  conceptualist  lines  of  empirical  concepts  into  the  realm 
of  the  utterly  alien  pure  concepts.  It  is,  indeed,  a  highly  rarefied  yer« 
sion  of  the  conceptualist  ^  abstract  idea'  that  we  are  here  dealing  with. 

The  supposed  function  of  the  schema  (which  is,  of  course,  explained  as 
the  creation  of  the  '^  productive  imagination"  not  of  the  empirical  min^ 
but  of  the  transcendental  subject)  is  to  effect  the  application  of  t)ae 
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para  ooDcepts  to  sensuoiis  phenomena.  Between  these  heterogeneous 
twain  mediation  is  bronght  aboat  by  the  pare  form  of  time,  oonterminooe 
alike  with  both,  being  at  the  same  time  a  priori^  and  embracing  all 
pihenmnena.  The  iame-determioation  in  wfaieh  the  oategory  take  shape 
coaatitoteii  its  schematism.  Has  this  determination  a  corresponding 
image  or  idiea  after  the  same  fashicm  as  an  individoal  object  snbseqnent 
to  perception  ?  It  has  not.  Strictly  speaking  no  snch  image  is  posriUe 
in  the  case  of  any  general  concept.  Nevertheless- the  modified  category 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  species  of  shadowy  ontline  not  snseeptible  of 
vivid  presentation.  This  vagne  outline  is  the  schema  of  Kant  consideied  as 
a  creation  of  the  a  ftiori  prodactiTC  imagination.  Now  there  are  fonr 
possible  types  of  determination  in  time,  that  of  the  Hme  9me$  or  nnmber^ 
time  content^  time  order  and  comprehennon  in  time.  Otherwise  expressed 
states  of  coDscionsness  possess  Quantity,  Quality,  Belation  and  Modality 
or  mode  of  existence  in  time.  The  schemata  groups  answering  to  the 
four  divisions  of  the  categories  are,  thas,  decipherable  as  (1)  '  number,' 
(2)  *  filled,'  'filling'  and  *  empty,'  time,  (3)  'change'  and  'continuance/ 
'succession,'  'simultaneity,'  (4).  'Sometime,'  'now,'  'always*.  By  means  of 
these  schemata,  the  understanding  is  enabled  to  fuse  phenomena  and 
the  pure  concepts  into  intelligible  unity  and  so  to  make  experience.  The 
position  of  chief  importance  is,  it  may  be  added,  assigned  to  the  mathe- 
matical or  Quantity  and  Quality  groups.  All  the  above  is  matter  for 
the  transcendental  faculty  of  judging, 

A  PRIORI  Principles  of  Science. 

Yet  another  pedigree,  that  of  the  f  andamental  a  priori  principles  of 
science  as  elaborated  by  the  transcendental  judging  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, must  now  be  traced.  These  again,  will  be  found  to  ran 
parallel  with  the  four  classes  of  categories  as  tabulated  by  Eant*  It  is 
in  this  portion  of  our  inquiry  that  we  confront  the  Analytic  of  Principles 
the  much  debated  division  of  that  '*  Transcendental  Analytic"  which 
started  with  an  examination  of  the  pure  concepts.  It  affords  us  the 
synthetio  a  priori  rules  for  the  objective  application  of  the  latter. 

Springing  from  the  schema  of  number  is  the  axiom  of  perception 
embodying  the  fact  that  all  objects  are  extensive  quantities  composed 
of  ^visible  parts.  The  atom  as  theoretio  object  of  possible  perception 
is,  therefore^  a  myth«  In  the  '  anticipations  of  perception'  we  have  the 
law  that  sensations  as  such,  though  lacking  spatial  attributes,  possess  all 
alike  intensive  degree.  Number  as  involved  in  successive  degrees  has 
also  an  implication  here.  Bat  it  relates  not  to  a  time  series  but  time 
content.  In  the  '  Analogies  of  Bxperienoe'*  bom  from  the  relation 
schemata  we  have  the  pribeiples  '  amid  all  changes  of  phenom^ia  8al^* 
stance  abides  the  same,'  'every  change  happens  according  to  the  law  of 

^  ^  "  Analogies,"  beoanse  tliej  are  neither  of  the  nature  of  the  axiom  nor  anticipa*' 
tioiiB,  applying  only  to  particular  oases.  They  do  not  determine  judgment,  inb 
jndic  te  the  rale  according  to  whioh  any  gireu  case  most  be  treated. 


oaofle  ftnd  efleot»'  and  *  sabstanoes  oo-eiciflting  in  space  aet  and  re-aei  oa 
one  another.'  Lastly  the  Modality  group  yields  the  thne  pogtulates<ji9Xl 
empirioal  thinkiDg  whioh  lay  down  what  is  possibley  aotnal  or  neoessary:— <• 
1.  *  That  whioh  agrees  witii  the  formal  ooaditions  (as  to  mtoitions  aad 
Qonoeptions)  of  ezpenence  is  possible.  2.  That  wbioh  agrees  with  the 
material  oonditions  of  experience  (seosation)  is  real.  S^  That  whose 
oohereoce  with  the  real  is  determined  aooording  to  nniversal  conditions 
of  experience  is  necessary/  Principles  other  than  these  mvst  be  obtained 
by  inductive  generaUiation  proper  in  the  consoions  exercise  of  the  empi- 
ricaj  reason.  They  mnst  be  formulated  ont  of  oomparison  of  particular 
judgments  of  experience.  The  assertion  of  the  categories  for  all  pheno- 
mena oan  yield  only  the  Tsry  limited  number  of  a  priori  laws  above 
given. 

Now  Analogies  and  Postulates  are  dynamical,  that  is  to  say,  they  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  things,  whereas  the  axiom  and  anticipations  of 
perception  are  mathematical  as  determinative  of  quantities.  To  cite 
Professor  Fischer's  lucid  abstract :  *'  The  two  nmthematical  principles  in 
coojunction  form  the  law  of  continuUy ;  the  two  dynamical,  the  law  of 
rauscdity  or  necessity.  When  summed  up  in  a  single  formula:  All 
objects  of  possible  experience  air,  as  io  Jorm^  eofiUinwms  quantities ;  asio 
estidence^  necessary  effects.  Bach  principle  declares  its  contradiotory  to 
be  impossible.  The  negative  expression  of  them  is  an  immediate  obvi- 
ous consequence.  The  law  of  continuity  expressed  negatively  is  this  : 
there  are  no  gaps  in  nature — non  datur  saltus ;  the  law  of  causality  or 
necessity,  when  negatively  expressed,  is  this  ;  neither  is  there  in  nature 
no  necessity,  nor  blind  necessity;  neither  chance  nor  fate-^non  datur 
easus^  non  datur  fatum.  From  the  continuity  of  extensive  quantities  fo^ 
lows  the  impossibUUy  of  atoms ;  from  the  continuity  ofintentwe  theimpossi- 
hility  of  a  vacuum — non  datur  hiatus"  In  such  wise,  then,  is  justified  our 
previous  remark  as  to  the  Kantian  derivation  of  knowledge  from  the 
inmost  depths  of  the  souL  Experience  now  clearly  appears  as  a  pre- 
ponderatingly  subjective  product.  The  Materialism  of  the  contempo- 
rary French  School  has  lost  its  very  foundation. 

The  Tbaksobkdkntal  Dialectic. 

Passing  over  the  subsidiary  discossaons  appended  to  the  ^' Analyiie,*' 
let  us  now  glance  at  the  problems  treated  of  in  the  **  Transcendental 
Dialectic"  of  the  Beason^  that  supposed  division  of  the  Intellect  whose 
logical  function  is  the  drawing  of  condnsions  as  opposed  to  the  jadg- 
ing  function  of  the  understanding  and  the  intuitions  of  wnse.  The 
problem  here  propounded  for  solatioB  may  be  phrased— U  a  dog- 
matio  ontology  poflvuble  P  Now,  thero  aro  two  ways  in  which  tibe  Sea- 
son may  work— it  may  ascend  from  the  particular  judgment  to  the 
most  general  propositions  ov  vice  tersd.  Begressive  sylh>gistie  Infer- 
ence from  the  condiUoned  particular  fact  to  nnconditioned  univtiv 
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sal  "Firsi  Principles  is  ibe  aim  of  (mtologf.    It  dannoi;,  however,  hope 
to  seise  on  universal  tmths  valid  of  Nonmena.    Bven  the  a  priori  ideas 
which  Beasoa  poesesses  are  only  of  a  « wgulative*  nature  and  in  no 
fashion '  oonsiitutive*  or  representative  of  reality.  For  jost  as  sense  has  its 
forma  of  intuition^  and  the  understanding  its  categories^  so  Reason  is 
equipped  with  three  a /vton  ideas.    These  are  (1)  the  psychological  idea 
of  the  soul  aa  a  thinking  substance  immaterial,  simple  and  indestructible 
(2)  thecosmobgical  idea  of  the  world  as  a  system  or  connected  totality 
of  phenomena,  and  (3)  the  theological  idea  of  God  as  supreme  condition 
of  the  possibUity  of  all  beings.    If,  however,  these  'ideas'  have  no  real 
appHcation  to  Noumena,  what,  it  wiU  be  asked,  is  their  ftinotion  P    The 
reply  is  that  they  serve  as  nuclei  of  comprehensive  thought,  as  rallying 
points  for  the  unification  of  our  relative  experience  up  to  the  hoped  for 
level  of  the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned.    Just  as  the  Understandinir 
unifies  the  phenomena  of  intuition  into  experience,  so  does  the  Besson 
by  means  of  its  'ideas'  unify  experience  into  the  widest  generalities. 
Our  impulse,  however,  to  accredit  our  conclusions  thus  generated  with 
noumenal  validity  constitutes  a  spurious  application  of  the  *  Categories' 
to  things  out«ide  their  domain.    Ontology,  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of 
reality  as  it  is  beyond  our  conditioned  thinking,  is  impossible.    Hence 
it  is  that  on  its  critical  side,  the  Kantian  teaching  debouches  into  a  pure 
Agnosticism.    In  pursuance  of  his  theme  the  Eonigsbei^  ihinkerpro* 
eeeds  to  demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of  ontology  in  the  course  of  his 
treatment  of  the  «  Paralogisms,"  "  Antinomies,"  and  the  «« Ideal  of  tiie 
Pure  Reason."    Apropos  of  the  soul,  his  main  point  is  the  impossibility 
owing   to  the  nature  of  thought  of  the  Ego  knowing  itself  in  its 
pure  form ;  the  empirical    mind  or  "  personality,"  unified  as  "  sub- 
stance" under  the  schema  of  *  permanence'  being  alone  open  to  intros- 
pection.   The  veiled  ego  in  which  the  categories  inhere,  cannot  deter 
mine  itself  by  these  categories.    Dealing  with  cosmology,  he  takes  the 
four  Uieees  of  the  Wolfltans  •  the  world  has  a  beginning  in  time  and  space ' 
*  everything  in  the  world  consists  of  simple  parts,  4c.,'  and  opposes  thMBm 
to  iheir  antitheses.    It  is  shown  that  these  two  classes  of  mutually 
deatructive  propositions  rest  alike  on  universally  admitted  principles. 
Reason  is  divided  against  herself;  the  basic  explanation  being  that 
arguments  valid  only  of  phenomena,  actual  or  possible,  are  constantly 
applied  to  Noumena  or  things  as  they  are  ^oatwde'  consciousness.    In 
assailing  the  theological  brief  for  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God  that 
«  sum-total  of  all  perfeotioo  and  reality,"  Kant  lays  the  axe  in  turn  to 
the  three  celebrated  lines  of  proof —the  ♦  ontological',  •  cosmological'  and 
« tetelogical'  argumrats.    FinaUy,  he  oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
reaKty  or  non-realily  of  such  a  God  are  equaUy  undemonstrable.    It  is 
instructive  in  this  connection,  to  note  how  Fichte  subsequently  le- 
eataUishes  Deity  (impersonal)  as  ground  of  experience  itself . 

So  maeh  fer  the  agnostie  outcome  of  Kant's  speculative  analysis  of 
experience.    A  n^ional  ontology  or  theology  is  impossible.    But  a 
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strange  surprise  is  in  store  for  ns.  The  tenets  of  a  God,  immortaliiy 
and  free  will  bave'no  theoretfo  groand  in  the  critioal  philosophy.  But 
are  they  absolntely  mere  figments  questions  oar  philosopher  harking 
back  to  tha  dreams  o£  the  Leibnitz- Wolffian  dogmatists?  In  no  sense. 
Their  vaKdity  is  goaranteed  to  as  by  a  practical  necessity  yielded  by 
observation  of  the  moral  law. 

Postulates  ov  thb  Pbactical  Bsason. 

For  Ejhnt  the  sapreme  arbiter  of  morality  is  what  he  calls  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative  of  the  Practical  Reason.  *  Pragmatical'  laws  of 
morality  sabserve  oar  happiness  alone  and  concern  our  empirical  motives 
in  the  sphere  of  good  sense  and  prudence.  But  the  moral  law  urges 
action,  having  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  character  and  virtue  for  its 
own  sake  quite  irrespective  of  our  immediate  well-being.  Happiness  is 
the  natural  good  we  seek ;  worth  the  moral  goal,  any  joy  attendant  on 
which  comes  unsought.  But  this  moral  domain  and  moral  end  pre- 
supposes a  moral  government  of  the  world — a  Grod.  Thus  this  notion  ot 
the  unconditioned^  though  avowedly  regulative  only,  is  someihtng  more 
than  a  mere  negation.  The  reach  after  an  Absolute  is  not  so  utterly  vain 
as  in  the  system  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  And  not  only  this  but  scope  is 
required  for  full  realisation  of  the  moral  ideal  in  a  ^  future  life,'*  where 
all  balances  will  be  adjusted.  Freedom  of  the  will  is  proved  because 
the  **  onght^'  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  implies  a  ^can.*'* 
These  positions  constitute  true  faith,  a  hope  based  on  moral  certi- 
tude. No  real  addition  of  knowledge  is  given  (P)  In  adopting  the 
term  Oategorical  Imperative,  Kant  has  been  chsu^ged  with  resting  his 
ease  on  a  confusion  between  the  knowing  and  the  volitional  phases  of 
ihe  mind.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  accusation  has  great 
loroe.t  Apart  from  this  issue,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  part  thus 
assigned  to  the  pure  Ego  or  Transcendeiital  Subject — the  source  of  the 
moral  law^ti  guiding  the  decisions  of  the  empirical  consciousness  has 
opened  up  a  theme  of  considerable  snggestiveness.  Now-a-days  the 
tendency  is  to  regard  manifestations  of  this  supposed  moral  law  as 
inherited  bias  to  conduct  springing  from  organization  of  experience  of 
utility  in  the  history  of  ancestral  organisms.    Morality  is  relative  to 

*  The  "  ^raotioal  Beaflon"  of  Kaat  is  the  pvoduetive  or  pore  ego,  in  whaoh  the 
oategorieB,  &o.,  inhere,  but  which  is  neYor  object  of  oonBoionBnefla.  The  wUl  aa 
Noamenai  reality  dictates  the  moral  law  to  the  empirioflkl  conaoioxisiieBS.  Vtopetly 
speaking,  howevei^  this  dictation  is  an  aTeaoe  for  a  new  sort  of  knowledge  of  an 
iatoitive  character  and  should  so  he  regarded.  It  is  not  will.  The  whole  Kantian 
reconciliation  of  empirical  necessity  with  tranacendenM  freedem  was  shown  by  Hei^ 
bttrt  to  be  ittnsovy.  Bmpirical  neoessity  is  jnst  the  nooesswrian  ooatentioii.  Xb  is 
freedom  of  the  individoal  **  will"  as  phenomenon  of  a  pMsonal  oonsoiona  xnind 
whidi  the  Libertarians  assert.  A  mind  bonnd  in  the  chains  of  causality  (albeit 
those  chains  aie  primttrfly  imposed  by  the  fnra  ego),  oan  only  be  dlBtomiaedto  a 
spurious  show  of  self -determinationt  Ksnt*s  inteafvention  of  will  as  Noubbbob  is 
tantamount  merely  to  an  impulse  added  ab  extra;  It  is  a  fresh  bias  to  action  w&iohf 
if  sufficiently  potent,  the  oaasaUj-boond  Mini  14  crAypQ^Jbm  uishle  to^i 

t  Tide  above  note^ 
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racial  stages  bat  on  evolationist  lines  largely  intuitive  to  the  individual. 
The  poini^y  however,  mooted  in  the  tentative  Kantian  scheme  is  the 
introduction  into  the  empirical  oonsciousnass  of  a  possible  stimulus  to 
knowledge  or  will  drawn  from  a  Transcendental  or  Higher  individual 
mnl-life  not  yet  explored  by  psychology.  In  the  "Philosophy  of 
Mysticism'*  of  the  Kantian  Carl  du  Prel,  the  wisdom  of  this  *  higher 
self  as  evidenced  in  the  relatively  rare  cases  of  hypnotic  clairvoyance  is 
carefully  entered  into.  We  shall  recur  at  length  to  this  supremely 
momentous  issue  at  a  later  stage  of  these  lectures. 
Criticism  of  the  Critique. 
Into  Kant's  notable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  History,  Astronomy 
and  Anthropology,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to.  digress.  Touching  other 
more  relevant  issues,  there  are  indications  that  in  his  later  years  he 
inclined  to  a  belief  in  Palingenesis  for  the  '  soul.'  He  also  expresses 
himself  favourable  to  the  view  that  a  world  of  supersensuous  beings 
environs  this  planet,  and  that  the  establishment  of  communication  with 
such  beings  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Kant,  indeed^  was  far  too  acute 
not  to  see  that  a  speculative  Agnosticism  (while  shutting  out  the  possi^ 
bility  of  absolute  knowledge  of  realities),  cannot  possibly  assert  that  there 
%s  no  plane  of  relative  or  phenomenal  experience  except  thai  called  the 
^  physical  tcorld.^  Contrariwise  there  may  be  innumerable  strata  of  mate- 
riality, all  alike  relative  to  the  consciousness  of  their  '  percipients.'  This 
view,  indeed^  would  be  endorsed  to  the  full  by  Hindu  Adwaita  philosophy. 
It  is  conceivable,  also,  that  there  exist  intelligences  untrammelled  by  the 
conditions  of  our  relative  human  perception  and  thinking.  So  much 
for  these  often  conveniently  ignored  portions  of  his  system.  With  regard 
to  the  general  criticism  of  his  labours,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  in 
the  sage  of  Konigsberg  we  confront  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  in 
history.  His  influence  has  given  an  impetus  of  candour  and  thorough- 
ness to  all  subsequent  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  is  essential 
for  the  student  to  first  review  bis  standpoint  before  running  up  a  possi- 
bly ramshackle  system  of  his  own.  Spots  on  this  sun  there  are,  and  these, 
as  was  indeed  necessary,  not  a  few.  Objection  may  be  raised  to  his 
arbitrary  partitioning  of  the  "faculties,"  his  patent  hunt  after  sym- 
metry, and  his  pedantic  terminology.  Thus,  understanding  and  reason 
strike  the  psychological  ear  as  artificial  divisions  resting  on  a  mere 
quibble  *,  the  extraction  of  the  concepts,  in  particular  that  of  reciprocity 
from  the  disjunctive  judgment,  is  often  forced,  while  the  derivation  of 
the  "Ideas"  from  the  form  of  the  syllogism  is  almost  grotesque,  It 
would,  moreover,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  out  of  the  question 
to  argue  their  a  priori  character  of  these  latter  as  utilized  by  Kant. 
Touching  the  conditions  of  knowing,  the  disjointed  looking  machinery 
embodied  in  the  schemata  of  the  imagination,  the  stereotyped  concepts 
of  the  understanding,  the  really  undeduced  sensations,  and  the  synthesis 
of  apprehension,  d;c.,  has  a  strangely  artificial  ring.  The  elements  in 
question  lack  the  necessary  fusion.    Then,  again,  Kant  is  undeniably 
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open  to  Herbert  Spencer's  indictment  of  dealing  only  with  the  conscious- 
ness  of  the  adult  individual  m&n,  which  is  quite  other  in  composition  to 
that  of  the  infant  in  arms,  if  careful  inference  from  obBervation  ooants  for 
anything.*  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  our  sensations  of  sound  and 
smell  do  not  primarily  involve  any  space  attributes  whatever.  I  would  also 
add  in  this  connection  the  consideration  that,  while  holding  space  and 
time  to  be  the  forms  of  sensations,  Kant  does  not  at  all  make  it  clear 
how  or  on  what  principle  the  sensations  in  question  are  arranged  and 
distributed  in  the  detail.  The  mode  of  disposition  in  order  of  co-exist- 
ence, simultaneity  and  succession  is  the  crux.  Assuming  this  to  be 
determined  by  the  pure  Ego,  the  idealist  drift  of  the  *  Critique'  becomes 
still  more  accentuated.  With  the  whole  question  of  space  and  time  we 
must  deal  hereafter. 

With  reference  to  the  categories,  the  following  additional  remarks 
may  be  ofEered«  Thes  ource  whence  they  are  dug  is  far  from  being 
snperior  to  criticism.  In  Mr.  Mansel's  words,  "  the  Elantian  categories 
are  not  deduced  from  the  act  of  thoaght,  but  generalized  from  the  forms 
of  the  proposition  which  latter  are  assumed  without  examination,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  ordinary  logic.  A  psychological  deduction,  or  prelimi- 
nary criticism,  of  the  forms  themselves  might  have  considerably  reduced 
the  number."t  Prof.  Kuno  Fischer,  a  warm  admirer  of  Kant,  remarks, 
that  the  '^  architectonic  fancies"  of  the  Konigsberg  thinker  have  yielded 
this  too  elaborate  appendage  of  pure  concepts.  *'  Community"  side  by 
side  with  '*  Causality  ;"  '•  Unity,"  "  Plurality,"  "  Totality,"  .and  the 
Modality  group  are  not  to  overstate  the  matter  at  all,  wholly  indefensi- 
ble. "  OoTTimunity"  in  one  aspect  may  be  resolved  into  Causality  plus 
co>existence  due  to  the  space  form.  We  then  have  the  mutual  determina- 
tion  of  objects  making  them  what  they  are.  Its  so-called  '  transcendent 
use  by  Berkeley  to  explain  experience  as  the  action  of  Divine 
Mind  on  human  minds  is  an  extension  of  simple  causality.  These 
two  aspects  exhaust  its  supposed  scope.-  Unity  again,  as  predicated  of 
an  object,  is  a  name  for  the  fact  that  certain  sensations  are  given  iu  a 
cohering  cluster  resisting  disintegration.  The  fixation  of  sensations  in 
the  space^form  ought^  on  Kantian  lines,  to  be  indicated  as  the  trne  source 
of  such  cohei*ence.  In  like  manner  we  may  dispose  of  *'  Plurality*'  and 
"Totality."}  The  forms  seemingly  best  accredited  are  "substance" 
and  "  causality."  Kant  has,  indeed,  despite  his  belief  in  objects, 
laid  exaggerated  stress  on  the  '  form'  as  opposed  to  the  '  content'  of  ex- 
perience. His  successors  have  consequently  made  havoc  with  the  list 
of  categories.  Cousin  is  satisfied  with  substance  and  causality,  Fischer 
and  Schopenhauer  with  causality,  while  Sohelling  takes  over  the  rela- 

*  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol  H.,  p.  181. 

t  "  Metaphysics/'  p.  193,  note. 

j  "  Unity,"  as  predicated  of  the  knowing  subject  for  which  and  in  which  the 
object  exists,  broaches  quite  a  distinct  issue.  Here  it  is  to  Fichte  that  we  may  look 
for  light,  and  we  discover,  accordingly,  that  he  very  properly  discards  tho  Kantian 
hypostasis  of  an  "  abstract"  form  and  identifies  the  unity  in  questioa  with  the  stage 
of  self-affirmation  of  itself  by  the  Ego* 
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♦ion  group  as  the  basis  of  the  rest.  Fichte's  attitude  is  yet  to  be  des- 
cribed, it  is  markedly  progressive.  Hegel,  it  is  true,  goes  so  far  as 
to  add  an  entirely  new  group,  but  his  standpoint  is  an  outgrowth  of  his 
unique  '  Logic*  Schopenhauer,  moreover,  when  ti-eating  of  the  Catego- 
ries, severely  criticises  Kant's  sharp  frontier  line  between  intuition  aud 
thought.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  from  the  supposed  radical 
contrast  obtaining  between  sensation  and  the  numerous  categories 
springs,  also^  the  hazy  schematism  already  noticed.  Kant  failed  to 
realize  that  sensations,  even  if  excited  by  some  non-Ego,  are  just  as  much 
subjective  existences  as  any  concept  of  the  understanding.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  is  merely  imaginary,  granting  the  initial  fact  that  any 
pare  concepts  are  discoverable  at  alL 

In  conclusion  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that  Kant's 
retention  of  a  world  independent  of  consciousness  is  justifiable.  Things- 
in-themselves  are  superfluous.  How  indeed  is  it  possible  to  step  outside 
experience  when  the  categories  and  forms  of  sensibility  are  purely 
relative  to  the  knowing  subject,  in  the  much  discussed  2nd  Edition 
of  the  Critique,  Kant  touches  very  suggestively  on  the  difficulty  which, 
however,  he  appears  only  in  part  to  have  realised.  '*  There  is  one  thing 
in  the  above  demonstration  of  which  I  could  not  make  abstraction,  and 
that  is  that  the  manifold  to  be  intuited  must  be  given  previous  to  the 
synthesis  of  the  understanding  and  independently  of  it;  hut  flow  remains 
here  undetermined,**  f^ow  it  is  obvious  efiough  that  between  this  agnostic 
attitnde*  and  his  customary  positing  of  a  world  of  unknown  objects 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The,  latter  dogma  is,  indeed,  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Kantian  teaching.  True,  the  sensations  are  said  to  be 
impressed  on  us  by  stimuli  from  a  non-Ego,  but  what  does  this  non- 
ego  really  mean  ?  Not  externality  in  space,  for  that  is  only  an 
attribute  springing  from  a  subjective  pre-requisite  of  knowing.  In 
strict  accuracy,  it  means  nothing  at  all.  For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
noted  that  the  reduction  of  Causality  to  a  mere  Category  annihilates  all 
call  for  any  extra-subjective  derivation  of  sensations.  To  postulate 
a  world  of  things  as  their  excitant  is,  ia  the  first  place,  to  put  be- 
hind perception  a  sort  of  nebulous  duplicate  of  the  self  same  external 
world  which  Kant  had  already  demolished  in  theory.  In  the  second 
place,,  causality  being  a  pure  concept,  has  no  possible  import  when 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  such  would  be  extra-experiential  kuowledge. 
Sensations,  therefore,  if  not  drawn  from  the  pure  ego  itself,  are,  accord- 
ing to  E^t's  own  showing,  inexplicable  aud  do  not  in  any  sense  involve 
the  postulation  of  an  objective  world  as  thing- in-itself, 
Kajjt's  Bequest  to  Philosophy. 

The  great  heirloom,  however,  which  Kant  bequeathed  to  posterity 
was  not  so  much  the  detail  work  as  the '  Critical  Method'  of  his  system  con- 
sidered as  a  search  after  the  transcendental  basis  of  knowledge.  He  had 
neized  the  central  problem  of  philosophy  and  hewed  for  himself  a  wide 
clearing  in  the  midst  of  a  virginforest.  It  wilLuow  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
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great  advance  on  his  efForts  made  by  his  famous  disciple  Fichte,  in  whose 
hands  the  critical  philosophy  expanded  into  a  systematic  idealism 
Fichte's  task  consisted  in  carrying  forward  the  principles  of  the  speca- 
lative  method  which  Kant  had  bequeathed  as  a  *  Novum  Organon'  to 
Qerman  philosophy.  The  future  of  this  method,  as  will  have  been  seeot 
is  its  uncompromising  departure  from  the  tracks  of  inductive  psychology. 
It  is  not  content  to  generalize  the  facts  of  the  so-called  '  inner*  and 
*  outer'  (subject  and  object)  aspects  of  our  states  of  consciousness.  It 
seeks  to  unveil  the  whole  of  the  pre-mental  conditions  whereby  such 
contrasted  states  of  consciousness  come  to  exist.  And  it  seeks  to  effect 
this  aim  by  careful  analysis  of  what  we  terra  **  mind"  into  its  primal 
element-s,  testing  the  validity  of  its  results  by  subsequently  recombining 
in  thoDght  these  elements  into  the  original  whole.  Experience  is  explain* 
ed  by  the  factors  which  its  evolution  is  held  to  pre-suppose*  Further, 
the  speculative  method  as  enunciated  by  Fichte  and  Hegel  will  admit 
of  no  explanation  of  experience  which  steps  outside  the  circle  of  pure 
self -consciousness.  We  shall,  however^  have  cause  to  see  that  the  gist 
of  this  position  is  something  very  far  removed  from  the  fanciful  subjec- 
tive idealism  which  makes  every  individual  mind  create  its  own  world. 


"  THE   AOCtTRSED   SCIENCES."* 

"  Au  Seuil  du  Mystere"  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Stanislas  de  Guaita's 
^'  Essais  de  Sciences  Maudites  ;"  the  second  essay,  **  Le  Serpent  de 
Genese,"  being  in  the  press.  The  handsome  octavo  volume  of  200 
pages  now  before  us  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  successful  pamphlet  of 
the  same  name  published  four  years  ago.  It  has  a  large  Appendix  and 
also  two  excellent  symbolical  engravings  copied  from  Henri  Kunrath. 

French  Theosophists  cultivate  and  value  erudition  in  occult  studies 
more  than  their  English-speaking  brothers,  and  from  their  stand-point 
this  is  one  of  the  "  monumental"  works  which  have  been  given  to  the 
public  of  late  years  by  Fellows  or  friends  of  our  Society  ;  and  it  is  a 
work  which  will  be  a  treat  to  those  of  whatever  nationality  who  set  a 
high  value  on  erudition  combined  with  sentiment  as  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of  occult  knowledge. 

Like  many  other  French  students  of  Occultism,  M.  de  Quaita  seems  to 
revolve  round  the  Kabbala  as  a  central  point,  and  this  gives  a  biblical 
flavour  to  all  his  work,  that  is  not  altogether  delightful  to  those  who 
wander  further  East  in  search  of  the  rising  sun.  Our  author  does  not 
think  very  much  of  St.  Germain,  Mesmer  or  Cagliostro,  who  were,  he 
says,  "  extraordinary  realizers,"  but  not  "  superior  adepts."  Hi«  three 
superior  adepts  are  Fabre  d'Olivet,  the  Mai-quis  de  Saint  Yves 
d'Alveydre,  and  Eliphas  Levi,  the  last  of  whom  he  considers  the 
**  greatest  of  adepts  !"  M.  de  Guaita  makes  mention  in  several  places  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  very  friendly  and  respectful  terms,  and 
pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  although  ho 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  that  lady*s  rather  intense 
personality. 

•  Essais  db  Sciences  Maudites  ;  I.  Au  Souil  da  Hysterd,  par  StanuUu  d4  GwnUom 
ear  ge  Carre,  Paris,  X890.  pp.  200,  8yo. 
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As  its  name  implies — "  On  the  Tlireshold  of  Mystery" — this  first 
Essay  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  general  considerations  and  philosophico- 
occnlt  reflections  that  go  over  old  ground  ;  but  the  Appendix  contains 
several  excellent  monographs  of  more  concrete  interest,  on  the  Amphi- 
theatmm  and  other  works  of  Kunrath,  on  tho  Rosy  Cross,  and  on  the 
Martinists,  together  with  an  appreciative  review  of  Mr.  Alber  Jhonney's 
*'  Le  Boyamne  de  Dien." 

M.  de  Guaita  is  not  among  those  who,  could  they  do  so,  would  popu- 
larize ocultism.  He  quotes  with  express  approval  the  opinion  of 
Syensius,  an  early  Christian  bishop,  commencing  :  "  The  people  will 
always  scofiE  at  simple  truths  ;  they  require  to  be  imposed  upon."  Like 
many  of  hib  countrymen,  he  expresses  clear  ideas  in  felicitous  language, 
but  he  shares  with  them  in  the  defect  of  this  excellent  quality — too  great 
a  love  of  order,  regularity  and  completeness,  at  least  to  be  wholly  in 
touch  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  which  believes  more  in  spontaniety 
and  the  clash  of  interests  and  discoveries,  than  in  rigid  codes  and  per- 
fected theories. 

In  conclusion  we  will  quote  the  very  significant  paragraph  cited  by 
M.  de  Guaita  from  the  "  Origines  de  TAlchimie"  of  M.  Berthelot,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  preserving  our  author's  italics  and  capitals. 

*^  I  have  found  not  only  the  concatenation  of  ideas  which  led  the 
Alchemists  to  pursue  the  transmutation  of  metals,  but  also  the  theory, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  which  served  them  for  guide  ;  a  theory  founded 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  matter^  and  at  bottom  as  plausible  as 

THE    HOST  REPUTED  AT  PBESENT  OF  THE  MODERN  THEORIES Al^    strangely 

enough^  the  opinions  to  which  the  Savants  of  to-day  are  turning  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  matter^  are  not  without  analogy  to  the  profound  views 
of  the  aneient  Alchemists" 


MES,    BBS  ANT  S   PAMPHLET. 

Notes  and  Queries  (The  Bizarre)  says  of  Mrs.  Besant's  "  Why  I  became 
a  Theosophist :"  "  Every  one  should  read  this  pamphlet,  and  see  the 
arguments  of  a  noble- hearted  woman  and  leader  of  advanced  thought." 

Mr.  P.  J.  Mehta,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Bhavnagar,  has  sent  us  for  notice  a  book 
entitled  "  Yogakalpadruma,"  printed  in  large  and  clear  Devanagari 
type.  It  is  a  collection  of  Sanskrit  slokas  composed  by  Paramahamsa- 
Rwami  Brahmhananda.  A  Hindi  translation  is  given  for  each  sloka. 
There  are  270  pages  of  duodecimo,  and  271  subjects  are  treated  in  it. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  important  production  ;  treating  of  Yoga  Sastras, 
and  giving  practical  instructions  about  different  branches  of  Yoga 
practised  in  ancient  India.     Price  Re.  1. 
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THEOSOPHY   IN   WESTERN  LANDS. 
[From  our  London  Correspondent.'] 

London,  June  1890. 
I  AH  sorry  to  say  that  the  first  news  I  have  to  give  you  this  month  is 
not  of  a  re-assuring  character ;  for  our  dear  H.  P.  Blavatsky's  health 
shows  very  little  sign  of  improvement  as  yet ;  although  no  worse  than 
when  1  wrote  last,  she  is,  alas,  scarcely  any  better ;  Dr.  Mennell,  how- 
ever, allows  her  occasionally  to  do  a  little— a  very  little — writing. 

The  alterations  at  our  new  Head-quarters  are  now  almost  completed, 
and  although  the  entire  staff  will  not  actually  be  living  there  by  July 
Srdy  yet  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  first  meeting  of  the  Blavatsky 
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Lodge  is  to  take  place  in  the  new  leotnre* roomy  which  is  now  finished^ 
and  18  the  most  charming  little  hall  jon  can  imagine :  about  200  cao 
be  comforttiblj  seated  therein,  and  we  are  hoping  to  fill  it  on  the  3rd, 
to  inangnrate  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Lodge  at  the  new  Head- 
quarters in  a  suitable  and  anspiciona  manner.  Nearly  all  the  well- 
known  and  prominent  Theosophists  living  in  and  aronnd  London  will, 
of  coarse,  be  present,  notably  Mr.  Sinnett,  who  will  speak  at  some  length 
upon  the  great  future  before  Theosophy  in  this  conntry. 

Ton  niay  remember  reading,  in  my  letter  for  this  month's  Theoiophid^ 
about  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Chapman  in  providing  a  hall  and  library  in 
the  East  End.  This  scheme  is  now  completed,  and  the  hall  is  to  ba 
opened  on  Tuesday,  24th  inst.  I  tliink  it  is  almost  impossible*  to  overes- 
timate the  enormous  impetus  whicli  will  be  given  the  Theosopliic  work  in 
the  East  End  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  active  centre  as  this,  which 
Mr.  Chapman  has  initiated,  promises  to  be. 

The  1st  instant  witnessed  the  opening  of  a  new  Lodge  at  Brighton,  the 
well-known  fashionable  watering- plSfCe  on  the  south  const  ("  Londou 
by  the  Sea,"  as  it  is  commonly  called).  Our  brother,  W.  Kingsland,  who 
has  been  stnying  there  for  some  time  past,  has  been  most  actively 
engaged  in  making  known  the  objects  of  the  Theosopbical  movement^ 
and  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  co-operation  of  all  who  could  be  found 
to  be  interested  in  the  matter.  As  a  result,  a  new  Lodge,  to  be  called 
**  The  Brighton  Lodge  of  the  Theosopbical  Society,"  has  been  formed  ; 
open  meetings  will  be  held  to  study  the  *'  Key  to  Theosophy,*'  and  the 
nndeus  of  a  lending  library  has  already  been  formed.  The  President  is. 
Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  m.  a.,  the  Secretary  Mr,  W.  Siebenharr. 

I  must  not  omit  to  chronicle  the  welcome  return  from  Australia 
of  A.  Keightley — "  the  Doctor."  We  all  think  him  looking  better  and 
stronger  than  ever.  Bertram  Keightley,  too,  is  expected  now  froixx 
America  this  week.  C.  F.  Wright  has  now  returned  to  the  permanent 
stafE  of  workers  at  our  Head-quarters,  leaving  F.  J.  Dick  to  take  his 
place  as  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Lodge.  Things  begin  to  look  very  pro- 
mising at  Birmingham,  our  Theosopbical  Society  members  there  havia^^ 
already  procured  a  room  for  meeting  and  working  in  ;  which  they  tmsc 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  future  Lodge  to  be  formed  there,  and  towards 
the  establishment  of  which  they  are  straining  all  their  energies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lull  this  month  in  the  stream  of  articles,  notioesy. 
leaders,  etc.,  which  has  been  pouring  from  the  press  of  late  upon 
questions  nearly  related  to,  if  not  actually  bearing  upon^  occult  matters. 
There  must  always  be  the  ebb  and  flow  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  expect  to  claim  much  attention  during  the  height 
and  fever-heat  of  a  London  season. 

The  Belgian  Government,  I  see,  has  determined  to  put  into  effect  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Medicine — that  hypno- 
tism should  be  made  illegal  except  for  medical  purposes,  and  in  the  hands 
of  qualified  practitioners.  Experimenters  seem  to  prefer  the  use  of 
mechanical  means  to  that  of  personal  influence,  and  M.  Luys  describes 
how  he  hypnotises  a  whole  audience  by  causing  them  to  look  at  a^ 
rapidly  revolving  wheel  of  variously  coloured  pieces  of  glass. 

The  Atlantic  MontJdy  contains  a  capital  little  article  entitled  ^*  The 
Ea(;ter  Hare,"  from  the  pen  of  "  Katherine  Hillard,"  whose  name  as  a^ 
writer  and  prominent  Theosophist  is  so  well  known,  both  here  and  in 
America.  She  quotes  largely  from  the  *'  Secret  Doctrine,"  giving  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  popular  superstition  of  which  sh^ 
treats  *,  which  must  all  tend  to  stimulate  enquiry  and  interest,  and  as  a 
*'  by-product"  lead  to  the  larger  circulation  of  Madame  Blavatsky'a 
great  work. 
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Giordano  Bruno's  name  has  been  brongbt  so  much  before  the  reading 
public  lately,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  you  the  gist  of  a  lono* 
»nd  interesting  article  by  W,  R.  Thayer,  which  appeared  in  the  AilaniTc 
Monihlifj  called  *'  The  Trial,  OpinionB,  and  Death  of  Giordano  Brnno ;" 
the  less  so  in  that  Mr.  Thayer  qnotes  certain  opinions  held  by  Brnuo 
and  set  forth  by  him  in  his  writings,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  in  remark- 
ably dose  accord  with  the  teachings  contained  in  the  **  Secret  Doctrine/' 
as  tending  towards  the  elncidation  of  problems,  the  solving  of  which  still 
present  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  to  modern  scientists.  The 
long  *•  confession  and  apology  of  Giordano  Bruno,"  which  Thayer  gives, 
he  takes  from  the  minutes  of  the  Inquisition  of  Venice,  so  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  interpret,  as  he  says,  "  the  un grammatical,  ill-punctuated 
report  of  the  Secretary."  Bruno,  in  his  deposition  before  the  Inquisition 
proclaims  that 

*'  God  is  one  and  indivisible,  the  soni  of  the  universe ;  tfaat|hi8  attributes  are  power, 
wisdom,  and  love ;  that  he  is  in  all  things,  yet  above  all  things,  not  to  be  ander- 
atood,  ineffable,  and  whether  personal  or  impersonal  man  oannot  say ;  that  nature 
in  his  footprint,  God  being  the  soul  of  nature  ;  thai  since  every  material  atom  is  part 
of  him,  by  virtue  of  his  immanence  in  nature,  it  is  eternal,  and  so  are  human  souls 
immortal,  being  emanations  from  his  immortal  spirit ;  but  whether  souls  preserve 
their  identity,  or  whether,  like  the  atoms,  they  are  for  ever  re-composed  into  new 
forms,  Bruno  does  not  decide.'* 

This^  speaking  broadly,  is  pure  pantheism ;  and  as  a  pantheist^  says 
Thayer,  we  must  necessarily  classify  Bruno— in  that  wide  class  which 
includes  Spinoza,  Gothe,  Shelley,  and  Emerson.  (**  Within  man  is  the 
0oul  of  the  whole,"  says  the  latter).  "  Bruno  was  inspired  by  the  revelation 
that  God's  power  is  commensurate  with  infinitude,  and  that  he  cherishes 
all  creatures  and  all  things  in  all  worlds."  He  explains  that  evil  is 
relative,  **  nothing  is  absolutely  bad,"  he  says,  **  but  each  thing  is  bad 
in  respect  to  some  other."  The  immanence  of  the  universal  soul  in  the 
animal  world  he  thus  illustrates  :  *'  With  what  understanding  the  ant 
gnaws  her  grain  of  wheat,  lest  it  should  sprout  in  her  underground 
habitation  !  The  fool  says  this  is  instinct,  but  toe  say  it  is  a  species  of 
understanding.*^  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thayer's  admirable  paper  is  worth 
quoting  in  extenso  :  it  runs  thus : — 

"  In  an  age  when  the  growing  bulk  of  rationalism  casts  a  pessimistic  shadow 
over  so  many  hopes,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  rationalist  Bruno  saw  no 

reaaon  for  despair At  any  period,  when  many  minds,  after  exploring  all  the 

avenues  of  science,  report  that  they  perceive  only  dead,  unintelligent  matter  every- 
where, it  must  help  some  of  them  to  learn  that  Bruno  beheld  throughout  the  whole 
creation  and  in  every  creature,  the  presence  of  an  infinite  and  endless  tmity,  of  a 
soul  c^  the  world,  whose  attributes  are  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  He  was  indeed 
'  a  god-intoxicated  man.'  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  and  Aquinas  spun  their  cobwebs 
round  the  border  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which,  they  asserted,  all  truth,  mundane 
and  celestial,  was  comprehended* 

"  Bruno's  restless  spirit  broke  through  the  cobwebs,  and  discovered  limitless 
apaces,  innumerable  worlds,  beyond.  To  his  enraptured  eyes  all  things  were  porta 
of  the  onCf  the  I'Mffahle.  *  The  Inquisition  and  the  stake,'  says  Mr.  Symonds,  '  put 
an  end  abruptly  to  his  dream.  But  the  dream  was  so  golden,  so  divine,  that  it 
was  worth  the  pangs  of  martyrdom.  By  his  death  Bruno  cannot  be  said  to  have 
proved  that  his  convictions  are  true,  but  he  proved  beyond  peradventure  that  he 
was  a  true  man ;  and  by  such  from  the  beginning  has  human  nature  been  raised 
toward  that  ideal  nature  which  we  call  divine." 

The  preserd  Pope,  in  an  allocution  which  has  been  read  recently  from 
every  Bomish  pulpit  in  Christendom,  says  that  Bruno's  '*  writings  prove 
liim  an  adept  in  pantheism  and  in  shameful  materialism  imbued  with 
coarse  errors,  and  often  inconsistent  with  himself,"  etc.  etc.  And  if 
he,  as  Mr.  Thayer  says,  that  Leo  the  Xlllth  hears  still  sounding  in  his  earp, 
and  hearing — trembles— those  memorable  words  of  Bruno's    to  the 
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Bomisli  hierarchy  of  his  day — whenrpentence  of  death  was  pronotmced 
Against  him  by  Cardinal  Mandmzzi,  the  Sapreme  1  uqnisifcor— **  Perad- 
ventnre  you  pronourioe  this  sentence  against  me  with  ^rreater  fear  than 
I  receive  it?"  Judging  from  the  recent  alarm  in  the  Vatican,  I  shonld 
be  inclined  to  answer — yes ! — "  A  Study  of  Consciousness,'*  is  the  title  of 
a  very  good  article,  by  H.  C.  Wood,  which  appears  in  the  Century ;  it 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  widespi'ead  ^*  self-questioning"  now 
going  on  everywhere,  in  all  ranks  of  social  life,  and  evidenced  by  the 
extraordinary  success  of  sach  books  as  the  '*  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  **  Archibald  Malmaison."     As  Mr,  Wood  says  ; — 

"  Not  only  do  we  ask,  What  shall  I  be  ?  bnt  also,  What  am  I  ?  In  consonance 
with  this  qaestioning  the  Ego  is  perpetually  the  theme  of  eloquent  discourse.  To 
define,  in  terms  clear  and  sharp,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Ego  of  the  popular 
philosopher  would  be  a  task  of  difficulty :  but  certainly  underneath  all  human 
individuality  is  the  faculty  or  attribute  of  consciousness.  If,  in  a  general  company, 
the  question  should  be  asked,  Is  there  such  a  thins;  as  unoonsciousness  ?  almost 
everyone  would  at  once  reply,  '  Of  course  there  is,  the  stone  is  unconscions,  the 
corpse  is  unconscious,  we  are  unconscious  in  sleep.'  Such  answers  would,  however* 
be  too  flippant." 

Mr.  Wood  then  proceeds  to  elaborate  his  subjecfc  with  great  skill. 
He  says  that  although  he  is  not  going  to  assert  positively  that  all  matter 
has  consciousness,  yet  that  he  feels  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
either  the  stick  or  the  stone  is  unconscious,  and  that  he,  at  least,  knows 
of  no  way  of  positively  demonstrating  it.  Here  Mr.  Wood  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  Eastern  teachings,  which  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  so-called  inorganic  matter  of  the  Western  scientists, 
but  that  life  certainly,  and  consciousness  also — of  a  certain  order — 
pervades  and  is  inherent  in,  everything.  He  then  gives  instances 
of  the  ordinary  tests  of  consciousness,  and  states  that  they  are,  by 
themselves,  fallacious,  as  the  most  vivid  consciomsness  may  esist,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  tests  fail  entirely ;  '^  Do  three  naughts,"  he  says, 
"  joined  together,  make  a  whole  number  ?  Does  the  heaping  up  of  falla- 
cies give  us  an  impregnable  fortress  of  truth  ?  If  I  am  able  to  show  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion  that  each  of  these  tests  (three  in  ndraber) 
of  consciousness  is  fallacious,  I  insist  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  <rf 
unconsciousness/'  Then,  drawing  from  his  evidently  wide  experience  as 
a  hospital  surgeon  in  Philadelphia,  Mr  Wood  gives  some  canes  of  epilepsy, 
where  the  memory  is  apparently  entirely  lo0t ;  other  cases  of  somnambulism 
and  artificial  hypnotism ;  and  quotes  instances  of  people  buried  alive — and 
80  on,  through  several  most  interesting  pages.  The  inference  being,  thai 
if  all  our  tests  of  the  presence  of  consciousness  fail,  surely  we  cannot  be 
said  to  know  that  anything  is  unconscious  ?  As  amatter  of  fact,  we  do  not^ 
we  simply  heUeve  that  things  are  unconscious.  Unconsciousness,  Mr. 
Wood  says,  is  a  negative  condition — as  we  only  arrive  at  our  belief  by 
a  process  of  negative  reasoning  based  upon  the  absence  of  certain  attri- 
butes. *'  A  negative  is  never  an  absolute  proof."  He  then  gives  some 
curious  examples  of  those  strangest  of  all  cases,  double  consciousness; 
phenomena  before  which  science  is  dumb— for,  as  he  says,  "  Merely  ia 
the  presence  of  ordinary  every  day  consciousness,  without  voice  is  that 
science  which  can  drag  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  records 
of  creation,  and  can  reach  to  the  sun  to  weigh  and  analyze  'the 
power  of  the  present.  Consciousness  is  truly  the  one  snpreme  fact  of  the 
universe,  mysterious,  inexplicable  for  all  time,  beyond  human  under- 
standing.'* 

A.  L.  C. 
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MRS.  WATTS  HUGHES'  SOUND^PICTUBES. 

AN  acoustical  phenomenon  has  been  stumbled  upon  by  a  Welsh 
lady  of  position — Mrs.  Watts  Hughes — which  is  provoking  the 
interest  of  men  of  science  and  the  wonder  of  many  of  the  profane. 
It  is,  in  truth,  very  striking :  most  interesting  to  the  student  of 
occultism.  To  him,  it  is  another  proof  that  we  are  living  in  a 
time  of,  what  might  be  called,  akasic  osmosis — the  infiltration  of 
the  astral  into  the  physical  plane  of  consciousness.  The  partition 
between  the  two  worlds  is  proving  itself  as  porous  and  penetrable 
as  the  membrane  between  two  fluids  of  different  densities  in 
the  familiar  chemical  experiment.  The  deeper  potentialities  of 
thought,  life-force,  sound,  chromatics,  heat  and  electricity,  are  being 
Buccessively  revealed.  To  cap  all,  there  is  Keeley's  inter-etherie 
force,  whose  titanic  energies  are  just  being  demonstrated.  On 
the  plane  of  physics,  on  that  of  mental  dynamics,  that  of  psychical 
potentialities,  and  on  the  vastest  of  all — the  limitless,  in  fact — that 
of  spirit,  the  evidence  of  this  cosmic  action  forces  itself  upon  one's 
attention  and  strikes  the  thoughtful  observer  with  awe.  JSaeh  day 
brings  its  surprise,  each  month  its  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  Yesterday  it  was  the  phonograph,  the  tele- 
phone  and  the  electric  light,  today  it  is  startling  discoveries  in 
t&oaght-transference  and  other  phases  of  psychical  science,  the 
transmutation  of  sound  into  form  and  of  color  into  sound*  What 
it  shall  be  tomorrow,  who  can  guess  ?  The  one  thing  to  rejoice 
the  occultist  is  that  each  forward  step  which  science  takes  brings 
man  neiftrer  the  threshold  of  that  *^  Borderland'^  beyond  whose 
shadows  the  sun  of  spiritual  truth  is  ever  shining.  To  him,  such 
phenomena  as  those  of  mediumship,  hypnotism,  clairvoyance^ 
thought-transference,  and    those  of  the    quasi-physical  class  of 
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which  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes'  are  an  example.  Lave  a  moral  value 
beyond  compute, — one  which  eclipses  their  every  other,  viz.,  their 
evidential  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  higher  self  and  the 
higher  life.  This  action  and  progress,  this  increased  knowledge 
of  Nature's  arcana,  this  wealth  of  discoveries,  are  bad  for  theologies. 
As  the  inter-relation  of  forces  and  the  possible  osmosis  of  planes 
of  being  become  more  and  more  evident,  the  unity  of  nature,  o£ 
the  human  race,  and  the  superiority  of  truth  over  dogma,  tend  to 
sweep  away  all  that  divisions  of  creeds,  castes,  races  and  haman 
interests  have  done  to  obstruct  the  inflow  of  divine  truth  and  the 
recognition  of  human  brotherhood.  For  those  who  wait  for  such  a 
consummation,  the  Buchanans,  Dentons,  Foxes,  Didiers,  Edisons, 
Charcots,  Bemheiras,  Hares,  ZoUners,  Crookeses,  Tyndalls,  Keeleys 
and  Hugheses  are  true  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  pictures 
drawn  out  of  the  world  of  invisible  forms  by  the  vibrations  of 
Mrs.  Watts  Hughes*  glorious  voice,  are  the  subject  of  our  present 
comment  and  will  no\7  be  described. 


Our  narrative  is  compiled  from  the  account  which  appeared  in 
the  Pali  Mali  Ga?.pUe  of  February  6,  and  the  illustrations  are 
from  electrotypes  of  the  original  cuts  in  that  journal,  kindly 
furnished  us  by  the  Manager,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Mr^ 
Stead,  to  whom  I  applied. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes 
herself,  proves  that  it  was,  like  that  of  the  principle  of  the  spec- 
troscope by  Frauenhofer,  and  that  of  the  phonograph  by  Edison, 
''  accidental,"  in  a  way.  She  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  » 
superb  voice  and  had  always  pondered  deeply  upon  the  laws  of 
acoustics,  yet  the  present  discovery  had  not  been  previously 
thought  out,  but  was  stumbled  upon.  She  had  read  about  "  Chlad- 
ni's  figures,"  and  was  experimenting  with  her  voice  upon  sand 
sprinkled  over  a  plate  of  glass,  to  see  what  effect  the  vibratory 
tones  would  have  upon  it,  when — as  she  tells  it — 

"  I  saw  one  dp.y  with  intense  surprise  that  the  grains  of  sand  with  which 
I  experimented  formed  themselves  into  a  ja^eoraetrical  figure  not  unlike  tho»e 
which  Chladni  discovered.  In  fact,  the  figures  which  I  then  produced  were* 
Chladni*8  figures  discovered  over  again.  1  continued  my  investigation^*,  and 
•Kjwly  and  gradually  discovered  that  by  singing  certain  notes  into  tlie  eido- 
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phone  over  the  mouth  of  which  the  disc  is  placed,  I  can  sing  varions  sub- 
Ktanoes,  such  as  sand,  lycopodium,  or  coloured  liquids  into  cei-taiii  figures. 
Every  single  note  produces  a  fiqrure,  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  are 
recorded  by  clear  and  regular  lines.  According  to  the  pitch,  intensity,  and 
the  duration  of  a  note,  however,  the  form  of  the  voice- figure  differs." 

The  Pall  Mall  interviewer  then  asked  her  whether  a  certain 
figure  is  always  produced  by  singing  a  corresponding  note.  The 
following  conversation  then  ensued  : — 

''Then,  is  a  certain  figure  always  produced  by  singing  a  corres- 
ponding note  ?"  '*  The  daisy  and  pansy  and  all  the  geometrical 
figures  can  be  produced  by  any  note  of  the  scale  ;  but  there  are 
many  other  points  to  be  considered  in  the  mode  of  production, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain.  Now  I  will  show  you 
Iiow  I  work/^    Mrs*  Hughes  sat  down  in  front  of  tho  eidophonoj 


on  which  a  small  quantity  of  fine  powder  had  been  scattered.  A 
deep,  full  note  was  sung  into  the  tube,  and  immediately  a  minia- 
tnre  storm  raged  on  the  disc.  Tiny  clouds  of  dust  arose,  rolling 
and  whirling  about  as  when  a  hurricane  sweeps  over  a  duisfcy 
high-road.  Slowly  the  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and  when 
the  last  vibration  ceased,  an  accurate,  cJear  geometrical  figure 
lay  before  us,  formed  of  the  yellow  powder  on  the  dark  disc 

^'  Now  FU  change  it  into  another  figure,"  said  Mrs.  Hughes, 
and  once  again  the  storm  began  as  a  rich,  melodious  note  went  up 
through  the  tube.  The  forms  produced  in  sand  or  powder  are,  of 
course,  unstable,  and  change  or  vanish  when  the  instrument  is 
moved,  but  in  moist  colour  they  can  be  perpetuated,  anc^  th© 
jexperiments'with  paste  are,  therefore,  infinitely  more  interesting. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  daisy  is  to  be  created,  the  substance 
placed  on  the  disc  creeps  together  in  the  centre  of  the  membrane 
at  the  command  of  the  first  note,  which  is  obeyed  a«  unhesitatingly 
as  the  bugle  horn  in  the  soldier's  camp.  Another  note  follows  ojf 
a  difforeat  calibre,  and  out  from  the  centre  all  round  shoot  small 
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petals  shaped  exactly  like  those  of  the  daisy.  But  perhaps  the 
note  has  not  been  quite  so  full  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
delicate  petals  are  not  quite  as  symmetrical  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Then  comes  one  of  the  most  marvellous  parts  of  the  process,  for 
once  more  tiie  voice  commands,  and  immediately  they  all  rus  h. 
back  and  amalgamate  "once  again  with  the  centre,  to  reappear  at 
the  next  note,  smooth  and  shapely.  The  process  of  singing  waves 
in  and  waves  out  goes  on  for  some  time,  till  the  last  wave  brings 
out  the  perfect  daisy  form.  The  size  of  the  figures  is  determined 
by  the  pitch  of  the  note  and  the  quantity  of  substance  to  be  set  ia 
motion  ;  and  as  with  the  daisy  and  the  pansy,  so  it  is  with  all  flie 
other  figures,  some  of  which  are  marked  with  the  most  perfectly 
shaded  fluted  lines,  representing  each  vibration  of  the  voice.  "  To 


me,  the  whole  matter  becomes  more  wonderful  the  longer  I  study 
it,''  said  Mrs.  Hughes,  looking  with  thoughtful  eyes  on  the  strange 
beautiful  forms.  "  There  lies  a  whole  hidden  world  behind  these 
forms,  which  the 'future  may  perhaps  reveal.  When  I  walked  in 
the  garden  on  one  occasion  after  I  had  been  singing  a  number  of 
daisy  forms  into  shape,  and  the  petals  had  become  so  familiar,  I 
had  the  feeling  as  if  I  had  only  to  sing  under  the  stalk  of  one 
which  was  yet  in  the  bud,  and  it  would  open  like  the  flowers 
produced  by  the  voice.'' 

"  In  the  charming  drawing-room  below  we  loitered  once  again 
*over  the  screens  and  shades  and  tiles  on  to  which  the  strange 
figures  had  been  sung,  and  about  all  of  which  there  i«  a  strange 
look  of  life  and  movement.  Two  charming  little  lanterns  wore  stt 
apart  to  be  taken  to  Sir  Frederick  Lcighton,  who  takes  the  doopost 
interest  in  the  discovery  ;   and  as  we  went  away  it  seemed  as  rf 
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thoagbts  and  deeds,  but  the  actaal,  imporishable  beini;,  quick  with  pulsing^ 
life,  thinking  the  thought,  and  performing  the  deed;  instead  of  passing 
away  into  utter  nothingness,  that  which  is  here  and  now  for  ever  continuing 
and  eternized  there  and  then."    (Ibid,  p.  346.) 

Psychometry  gives  us  thus  au  apprehension  of  the  regis- 
trative  action  of  nature,  by  which  she  records  in  the  ultra-material 
plane  the  minutest  incidents  of  her  evolutionary  phenomena. 
We  see  hece  objective  forms  vanishing  into  latent  permanency : 
reverse  the  process,  and  we  can  apprehend  the  objectivation  of 
latent  realities  of  form,  color  and  sound.  It  is  hard-^-for  Ae,  at 
least — to  account  for  ifrs.  Watts  Highes'  voice-pictures  on  ijie 
purely  materialistic  theory  of  acoustic  vibrations.  Chladni's  figures 
(fully  illustrated  in  Prof.  TyndalFs  work  on  '^  Sound/'  p.  148) 
were  obtained  by  setting  up  vibration  in  glass  and  metal  plates, 
sprinkled  over  with  dry,  fine  sand  and  lycopodium  seeds ;  and  with 
the  same  mixed  with  thin  gum-water.  The  plates  were  fixed  at 
one  side  in  a  clamp,  and  free  at  the  other  parts  of  their  edges.  In 
the  case  of  the  dry  sand  and  powder,  the  patterns  into  which  the 
particles  arranged  themselves  under  the  vibrations  of  the  plates 
were  geometrical  shapes,  or  combinations  of  wave-lines :  when 
dampered^  they  sometimes  took  on  the  character  of  mossy 
growths.  But  to  read  the  graphic  description  of  the  Pall  Mail 
reporter  and  glance  at  the  illustrative  cats,  there  seems  to  be 
some  obscure  formative  agency  at  work,  not  quite  identioal  wi^h 
physical  vibration.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  harmonies  of  the  singer's 
noble  voice  had,  like  a  spell,  evoked  from  a  fairy-world  the  beau- 
teous models  from  which  natural  evolution  draws  its  supply 
of  visualized  shapes.  What  elfin  bugle  is  this  that  has  been 
brought  out  for  our  inspection;  on  what  flowery  bank  of  that 
inner  world  grew  the  daisies  and  pansies  that  have  been  photo* 
graphed  for  our  delectation  ?  And  this  picture  of  what  might 
almost  seem  a  bit  of  arctic  ice-scenery,  withtne  towering,  hal£-melt« 
ed  iceberg  and  the  floating  hummocks  about  it,  how  real  it  seems  t 
Headers  of  "  Isis  Unveiled"  will  recollect  Prof.  Tyndall's  alleged 
description  of  the  marvels  he  saw,  of  swimming  fish  and  nests  of. 
cones,  when  he  passed  a  beam  of  polarized  light  through  the  vapours 
of  nitrites  in  a  glass  tube.  He,  too,  if  the  account  be  true,  mvasto 
have  had  a  peep  into  this  hidden  realm  of  ultra-substance.  If  I 
had  never  seen  the  creative  powers  of  Madame  Blavatsky  shown  in 
a  number  of  cases  where  she  brought  out  of  latency  and  fixed  in^ 
visible  form  images  that  existed  in  the  astral  light,  I  might  not  be  so 
inclined  to  connect  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes'  voipe-pictures  with  some, 
psychical  process  going  on  within  her  brain.  That  she  hers^ 
probably  does  not  suspect  this  relation  to  exist,  weighs  as  nothing 
against  the  theory  :  recent  hypnotic  experiments  prove  that  thei 
'^  two  selves"  in  a  person  may  be  engaged  in  opposite  and  mutually 
independent  acts  of  consciousness.  Has  she  ever  previousljr 
thought  of  a  new  voice-form  which  she  subsequently  evolved  by 
ier  singing  ?  And  do  contralto,  tenor  and  bass  voices  create  a 
different  class  of  forms  through  the  eidophone .?  It  will  be  inte*, 
resting  to  watch  this  estimable  lady's  future  discoveries  in  this 
same  direction  of  a<}ouatical  research.    She  dcF'^rves  success. 

II,   S.   OLCOTTt 
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INDIAN  AND  BUDDHIST  ROSARIES. 

AMONG-  the  instructive  curios  brought  back  from  Japan  by 
Colonel  Olcott,  is  a  complete  collection  of  rosaries  used  by 
the  principal  Buddhist  sects  of  that  country.  These  are  six  in 
number^  and  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

1.  Zenshiu  %ect.  A  string  of  115  beads,  108  of  which  are  of 
light  blue  color  and  made  of  glass  with  every  19th  one  of  crystal  ; 
those  of  the  latter  serving  as  counters. 

2.  ^Shingon  sect.  A  string  of  115  beads,  of  which  108  are  of 
dark  brown  color  and  made  of  plum  wood  with  every  19th  one  of 
crystal.  It  has  two  appendages  on  each  side,  each  of  two  rows  of 
five  beads. 

3.  Nichiren  sect.  There  are  115  beads  ;  the  9th,  23rd,  56th, 
89th,  103rd,  and  112th  ones  being  fashioned  out  of  crystal  and  the 
rest  out  of  plum  wood.  The  57th  one  from  either  side  is  also  of 
crystal,  attached  to  which  there  are  two  appendages  interlacing 
each  other,  and  containing  11  beads  on  each  side,  with  one  near 
the  centre ;  on  the  opposite  side  there  are  three  rows  of  beads^ 
containing  10,  6,  and  6  beads,  respectively. 

4.  Shinshu  sect.  In  this  there  are  115  beads,  108  of  which  are 
of  light  brown  color  and  made  of  cherry  wood,  and  the  7th,  21st, 
54th,  87th,  101st,  108th,  and  115th  being  those  of  crystal.  From 
the  57th  bead  from  either  end  hang  two  small  appendages  of  ten 
eaoh.  of  the  kind  of  beads  abovementioned,  and  terminating  with  a 
crystal. 

5.  ShozoJco  sect.  This  contains  113  beads  of  crystal,  56  on 
each  side,  and  a  large  one  near  the  centre.  This  rosary  has  one 
appendage  attached  to  the  centre  bead,  and  contains  10  small, 
and  1  large  crystal. 

6.  Jodo  sect.  Two  strings  of  beads  entwine  each  other  :  one  of 
which  contains  40  beads  made  out  of  plum  wood  with  a  large 
one  of  crystal  hanging  near  the  centre.  In  the  other  one,  there 
are  27  large  and  28  small  beads,  all  of  one  and  the  same  material 
as  those  of  the  former.  This  latter  has  two  appendages,  one  of 
which  contains  6  small  beads,  with  a  crystal  at  the  end,  while  the 
other  contains  10  flat  ones,  having  also  a  crystal  at  the  end. 

The  above  collection  was  kindly  presented  to  Colonel  Olcott  for 
the  Adyar  Library,  by  Captain  J.  M.  James  of  Tokyo,  an  attach^ 
of  the  Ministry  of  Naval  Affairs  and  an  ardent  Sinologue.  He 
was  good  enough  to  add  a  copy  of  a  reprint  of  a  paper  on  the 
"  Rosaries  fJiu-dzuJ  as  used  by  the  different  sects  of  Buddhists  in 
Japan,^^  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  in  the  year  1881. 
From  this  document  the  following  compilation  is  made. 

The  rosary  consists  of  a  number  of  beads,  or  counters,  for  mark- 
ing the  number  of  prayers  recited,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
amongst  the  Buddhists  for  many  centuries.  Possibly  its  use,  and 
the  number  of  beads,  were  first  determined  at  the  Council  of  Asoka, 
B.  C.  250,  or  the  original  number  seems  to  have  been  one  hundred 
and  eight,  supposed  to  correspond  to  a  like  number  of  aina^ 
*v  Hiakuhaehi  ho^rmoy*  one  hundred  and  eight  sins  or  ^^  Lusts  of  the 

(1)  In  India  each  a  namber  is  nsnally  Happosed  to  oorrespoad  to  a  like  number 
of  names  of  the  Deity  whose  names  are  recited. 
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flesh/'  which  all  human  beings  are  supposed  to  be  heir  to.  There 
is,  a  rosary  called  "  Shozoku  jiu-dzu'^  used  by  all  the  Japanese  sects 
in  common.  This  rosary  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
beads  of  a  uniform  size  exclusive  of.  two  large  ones,  so  placed  that 
they  divide  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  into  two  equal  parts^  viz., 
fifty-six  between  each  large  bead.  From  one  of  the  large  beads 
extend  two  pendant  strings  on  which  are  strung  twenty-one  beads 
rather  smaller  than  those  on  the  main  string  :  these  are  here  termi- 
nated by  two  beads  of  an  elongated  shape^  commonly  called  Jsuyu 
dama,  or  '  Dew  drop  head.' 

The  collective  name  of  these  beads  are  Kamideahi,  ^  Superior 
disciples.' 

Extending  from  the  other  large  bead  called  Chindaya  dama, 
'  Lower  Parent  bead/  are  three  strings,  on  two  of  which  are  five 
small  beads,  each  being  terminated  by  a  "  Dew  drop  head."  These 
are  termed  ^  Inferior  disciples.'  The  third  has  ten  beads  similiar 
to  those  of  the  ^  disciple'  beads,  but  without  the  ^  Dew  drop  bead.' 
These  are  used  simply  as  counters.  The  rosary  represents  meta- 
i^horically  the  Buddhistic  Pantheon,  Consequently  the  position  of 
the  ^  Dew  drop  beads'  is  supposed  to  be  symbolic  of  their   actual 

{lositions  of  power  and  authority,  according  to  the  Buddhist  phi- 
osophy,  presiding,  as  they  do,  for  good  or  evil  over  the  welfare 
of  this  and  all  other  worlds.*  Thus  the  working  of  this  boundless, 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  "  Wheel  of  Nature"  is  kept  in. 
perfect  harmony. 

On  the  main  string  of  beads,  at  an  interval  of  seven  beads,  either 
way,  from  the  ^^^  Upper  Parent  bead,"  are  two  beads  smaller  than, 
the  others,  and  generally  of  some  diflEerent  material,  in  order  tbat, 
f hey  may  be  more  readily  distinguished.  Again,  from  these  smaller 
beads,  at  a  further  interval  of  fourteen  beads  on  either  side,  are 
other  two  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  sometimes  called  ''  Four 
Signets"  or  '  Four  Saints.' 

Captain  James  tells  us  that  the  material  of  the  beads  is  generally 
crystal,  glass,  ivory,  jadestone,  ebony,  rosewood,  with  the  interval 
beiekds  on  the  main  string  with  the  '  Superior'  and  '  Inferior  dis- 
ciples,' or  crystal,  coral,  silver  or  gold  according  to  taste  or  fashion. 
Formerly  rosaries  were  made  of  the  Bo-tree  (Sansk.  Bodhi  drama 
=the  tree  of  knowledge)  or  the  Indian  pipal  tree,  which  is  sacred 
to  the  Buddhists  :  but  probably  owing  to  this  wood,  not  being 
easily  obtainable,  common  rosaries  are  now  made  from  the  wood  of 
cherry  and  plum  trees. 

The  Captain  next  describes  the  rosary  as  used  by  the  Tendai 
sect,'  which  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Shingon  sect.  Of 
Shingon  Joda,  and  Sen  sect,  already  described  by  me;  of  the 
Monto  sect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Tendai,  and  lastly  of  Nichi 
ren  Kokke  shin,  the  rosary  used  by  which  is  a  facsimile  of  Shokokq 
Jindza. 
— ^ — — — . ■     "     -  -  I  , I ■  I  I.I  ... .  ,    ■  II .1 ,  I.  ,  ,  ■  II. I.. ..^^ 

(1)  This  theory  is  not  current  in  India,  so  far  as  I  know. 

(2)  The  doctrines  of  these  sects  were  first  preached  as  follows : — 

Ten  Dai  sect  (804  A.  C.) ;  Shins^on  C80o  A.  C.)  ;  Jodo  (end  of  the  12th  century 
A.  C). ;  Zen  and  Mouto  sects  (18th  century)  j  Niohiren  Hokke,  and  Shin  sect  (middle 
of  the  18th  century). 
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The  acts  of  maniptdation  of  these  rosaries^  I  shall  give  in  the 
Captain's  own  words  : — 

"Th©  rosary  is  held  having  one  cross  turn  taken  in  it— with  the  loops 
placed  over  the  middle  finger  of  both  hands  and  large  beads  resting  against 
the  back  of  the  fingers  close  to  the  knuckle  joint.  The  upper  •  Parent  bead* 
on  the  right,  the  lower  '  Parent  bead'  on  the  left,  while  the  '  Disciple*  beads 
hang  down  the  backs  of  the  hands.  The  hands  are  then  brought  together 
finger  tips  touching  with  the  loop  of  the  main  strine  of  beads  lying  between* 
them,  and  raised  slowly,  reverently  to  the  forehead  Xvery  frequently  as  high 
only  at  the  chin)  of  the  supplicant  as  the  prayers  of  request  are  repeated. 
During  prayer  the  beads  together  with  the  loops  of  the  rosary  are  rubbed  up 
and  down." 

Hindus  will  recognize  in  this  their  favourite  way  of  manipulation. 
The  method  of  manipulation  in  use  by  the  Jodo  sect  is  different 
from  the  above.    To  quote  oar  author  again : — 

"  Using  it  with  either  hand,  the  string  which  has  the  forty  beads  on  it  is 
placed  with  its  '^  Parent  bead"  lying  over  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  with 
the  other  fingers  lying  throu^  the  rosary.  It  is  then  turned  by  the  thumb; 
one  bead  at  a  time  from  the  Plarent  bead, — one  bead  for  each  prayer,  until 
the  Parent  bead  comes  round  to  its  starting  point.  The  other  string  which 
has  fifty-five  beads  on  it  is  placed  between  the  second  and  the  third  fingers 
of  the  same  hand  and  used  as  the  first  set  of  counters.^  Thus,  after  one  round 
of  the  upper  rosary  has  been  completed,  one  bead  of  the  lower  rosary  is  shp-* 
ped  through  between  the  fingers — eJtso  from-  its  Parent  bead — and  so  on  one 
bead  for  every  turn  of  the  upper  rosary  until  the  whole  of  the  whole  rosary 
has  been  exhausted,  when  recourse  is  had  taone  of  the  small  pendant  beads 
to  indicate  the  fact."    . 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  more  interesting  task  of  explaining 
what  the  customs  of  the  Indians  are  with  regard  to  rosaries,  called 
in  Sanskrit  Aksfaamila,  or  Japamala.  In  India,  the  origin  of  the 
use  of  the  rosary  seems  to  be  lost  in  dim  antiq.uity^  like  everything 
else  Indian. 

If  KuUuka  Bhatta,  the  commentator  of  Mann,  is  to  be  con-* 
sidered  an  authority,  Sruti  is  of  two  kinds,  Yaidika  and  T^ntrika^ 
By  the  former  term  the  Yedas  are  meant,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
whole  Agamic  literature  will  have  to  be  understood.  No  perceptible 
connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  Sruti  is  explained  in  the 
Yedas,  but  the  Agamas  or  Tantras  assert  that  they  are  only  a 
means  of  intrepreting  Yedic  injunctions.  Some  of  the  Upani« 
shad  writings,  supposed  by  severad  competent  scholars  as  forming 
no  part  of  the  genuine  Upanishads,  try  to  mix  up  the  Yedio 
teachings,  strictly  so-called,  with  those  of  the  Tantras,  but  at  the 
same  time  explain  T^ntrik  ideas  by  the  light  of  the  Vedic  teach^ 
ings.  But  such  Upanishads  need  to  be  understood  as  of  no  autho- 
rity whatever.  On  the  contrary  they  are  held  as  high  authorities 
on  several  matters,  but  inferior  in  that  respect  only  to  the  ten' 
Upanishads — usualljr  quoted  by  every  Indian  philosophic  writer. 
Two  of  such  Upanishads — Aksham&ldpanishad  and  Rndr&ksha* 
j&ib&16panish&d — speak  of  the  glories  of  the  rosaries.  .Butsevera 
ancient  Indian  law-givers  speak  of  them  in  high  terms  ;  and  even^ 
granting  that  the  abovementioned  Upanishads  are  onlv  modem 
compilations  or  writings  appended  to  the  genuine  ones,  these  must 
have  been  so  freely  need  in  ancient  times,  and  their  utility  so  much 

(I)  This  description  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Hindu  way  of  manipiL 
lating  the  rosary  tied  rguud  the  wristi  ooly  the  number  of  the  beads.is  different. 
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appreciated,  tliat  tbe  authors  of  not  a  few  smritles  have  dwelt  opon 
the  subject  at  some  length. 

The  sage  Narada  says  that  Brahatms  shoald  perform  Japa  by 
connting  the  knots  made  of  a  grass  called  Knsa  {Poa  cynoeuroides)^ 
previously  made  in  a  rosary  of  the  same;  Kshatriyas  should  use 
those  of  gold  instead  of  Kasa  grass,  the  Yysias  those  of  the  unripe 
iruit  of  the  Putranjiva  tree  {Putranjivi  BoaAurghii)  ;  but  k)tu& 
beads  can  be  similarly  used  by  all  the  above  castes.  One  desirous 
of  obtaining  moksha,  should  have  a  rosaiy  of  25  beads :  he  who  ia 
desirous  of  wealth,  should  possess  one  of  30  ;  of  prosperity  27  :^  and 
a  sorcerer  should  have  one  of  15.  If  any  one  should  use  a  rosary 
of  lotus  seeds,  he  will  be  pure  and  devoted  to  Ood :  and  a  rosary 
of  Tulsi  {Ocimvm  sanctum)  is  sure  to  obtain  mdksha  for  its  user* 
Daksha  0ays,  that  in  order  to'avoid  confusion  in  counting  the  beads, 
there  should  be  a  knot  between  each  bead ;  that  while  countings 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  rosary  is  kept  on  the  middle 
finger  and  the  beads  counted  by  the  thumb :  and  in  no  case  should 
it  be  touched  by  the  nails  or  the  forefinger. 

These  rules  need  not  necessarily  be  understood  too  literally.  AH 
that  they  want  to  impress  in  our  minds  is  the  magnetic  superiority 
of  one  material  over  the  other,  and  the  occult  significance  of 
the  numbers  of  the  beads,  and  their  sympathy  with  men  of  certaia 
desires  :  also  that  parts  of  the  human  body  when  touched  develop' 
opposite  magnetisms.  Before  a  rosary  is  used,  it  should  be  purified, 
that  is,  some  good  magnetism  should  be  ifnf  used  into  it,  as  a  magnetist 
would  say.  Every  Japa-m&la  or  beadroll  is  dedicated  to  a  parti- 
cular Deity,  such  as  Vishnu,  Siva,  or  K&li,  and  as  such  should 
not  be  used  for  the  Japa  (repetition)  of  the  names  of  any  other 
Deity.  If,  however,  for  instance,  the  Japa  of  the  names  of  either 
Bama  or  Krishna,  or  any  Yaisbnava  devotees  or  gods,  should  be 
performed,  the  beadroll  dedicated  to  Yishnu  shoudd  be  used,  but 
not  that  of  Siva  or  Kali,  both  of  which  can  go  together ;  and  simi- 
liarly.in  the  case  of  those  dedicated  to  Siva  or  K&li.  Consequently, 
beadroUs  dedicated  to  a  particular  Deity  are  considered  as  contain- 
ing in  them  the  Pr&na  of  that  Deity.  The  following  method  is 
common  to  several  sects. 

A  person  should  sit  down  on  a  seat  usually  made  of  wood,  facing 
towards  the  east ;  but  turns  towards  the  sun  when  he  consecrates 
it  for  diabolical  ends.  He  then  draw^  a  lotus  flower  with  its  petals 
open,  and  on  it  is  kept  a  plate,  silver  being  preferable.  On  thia^ 
nine  Aswatha  leaves  (leaves  of  FiciM  reUgiosa)  are  so  sj^ead  as 
to  resemble  the  petals  of  a  flower.  The  striiag  of.  beads  to  be 
consecrated,  and  the  Panehagavya,^  are  kept  on  the  Aswatha 
leaves  already  spread  out.  The>Painchagavya  are  those  mixed  up 
together,  and  an  incantation  is  repeated  whole  mizkig  them  ;-  and 
ima  incantatioK  varies  according  to*  the  Deity  dedicated  toi  Honey, 
sugar,  buttermilk,  milk  and  ghee  Are  then  kept  in  saooession^  sii 
nixed  together,  while  another  incaintation^  which  al^o  varies  as  the 
Deities  invoked  is  proneuncedr  Afterwards  he,,  for  some  time, 
performs  Dhy&na  (meditation)  on  the  Deity  im  view,  then  repeats 

(I)    Literally,  five  things  helongvng  to  a  «ow,  viz,^  ita  urine,  duag,  wflk,  bottev- 
»ilk,  and  butter.    Tkes©  are  the  essentWrls  for  every  purificatory  oeremoay. 
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the  names  of  the  Deity,  and  counts  the  beads  for  the  first  ti^xe,  aa 
the  names  are  being  repeated/ 

The  sage  Bharadwdja  says'  "a  Japamdla  should  not  be  worn 
either  on  the  thumb,  or  on  the  neck,  or  on  the  wrist,"  but  notwith* 
standiflg  this  rule,  most  people  do  not  observe  it.  The  uses  of  tho 
fingers  are,  to  quote  Gautama,  author  of  a  Smriti,  as  follow  :— - 

'*  The  thumb,  if  used  to  count  the  beads,  gives  Moksha ;  the 
forefinger  causes  the  death  of  an  enemy;  the  middle  finger,  wealth; 
the  ring-finger  (anSmika),  prosperity  ;  and  the  little  finger,  proteo- 
tion."    The  sage  BharadwSja,  also,  says  in  a  similar  manner  :— 

^^  The  thumb  is  considered  to  be  so  holy  as  to  bestow  Moksha 
(on  the  individual  who  uses  it)  :  and  the  middle  finger  of  giving 
any  desired  thing.  The  forefinger  should  be  used  only  when  killing 
(by  mantra)  is  intended,  or  any  action  connected  with  the  Black- 
art  (mantra)  is  resolved  upon."  The  reason  why  Daksha,  quoted 
above,  disallows  the  use  of  the  forefinger  for  this  purpose,  becomes 
thus  apparent, 

''The  materials  out  of  which  the  beads  should  be  fashioned  out,^' 
says  Harita,  another  Smriti-writer,  and  I  may  also  add  Sanat- 
kum&riya,  a  work  attributed  to  Sanatkumara  and  Akshamalo- 
panishad,'  "  are  sankha  (conch  shell),  silver,  gold,  Utpala  (seeds  of 
blue  lotus  or  water-lily),  lotus  seeds,  Eudrdksha  (fruit  of  Eliocarpus 
garUtrus)^  coral,  crystal,  precious  stones,  pearls,  Putranjiva  (unripe 
fruit  of  PtUranjwi  Roxhurghii)" 

As  regards  the  effects  of  these  materials,  he  observes,  that  those 
of  Putrajici  fruit  have  the  greatest  effect.  But  Gautama  going 
further  than  this,  says  : — 

"  Supposing  the  effect  of  ccranting  by  fingers  is  one,  counting  by  the  divi- 
sion of  migers  is  eightfold.  If  the  effect  of  counting  of  the  beads  of  a  rosary 
made  of  Putnmjwiia  10,  then  of  i^anAr^ (oonch-Bhell),it  is  100  ;  of  coral  1,000; 
of  crystals  10,000 ;  of  pearls  100,000  ;  of  lotus  seeds  1,000,000 ;  of  gold 
10,000,000 ;  aod  the  effect  of  counting  Eudrdksha  bead  is  incalculable." 

As  regards  the  number,  we  have  already  seen  what  number 
N&rada  considers  as  of  importance  ;  and  another  writer,  Prajapati, 
says  that  '*  a  rosary  should  contain  108,  or  54,  or  27  beads,  but 
neither  more  nor  less.  A  rosary  of  108  beads  is  superior  ;  one  of  54 
is  ordinary ;  and  that  of  27  is  inferior.^'     Prom  my  previous  des- 


(1)  The  method  above  given  is  the  one  generally  followed.  Bat  I  have 
Smarta  Brahmins  performing  the  'purifying  ceremony'  as  laid  down 'in  the 
Akshamilopanishad,  which  cooalstB  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity  presiding  over  the 
roaary  Mantra  Mitrika,  by  using  akshnia  (rice  and  saffron  powder  mixed  together), 
and  Tei>eating  the  sever^  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  with  a  *  in*  after  it  (being 
p^ntmnced.  like.  Am,  Am,  Im,  I'mi  ^)  &^<1  invoking  tho  corresponding  forces,  or 
powers  of  t^t  Deity.  Then  again  the  *  purifier'  invokes  the  same  Deity  to  concen- 
txate  itself  in  the  Akshamala.  There  is  a  farther  prayer  addressed  to  it,  a&d  after 
this  is  over^  he  makes  a  few  roonds  repeating  certain  other  prayers,  and  jOnally 
prostrates  before  it.    Henceforward  he  conld  nse  it. 

(5)    Taidika  Sdrvabhonma's  Smriti  Ratnakara,  pp.  166-7,  Mysore  Edition. 

(8)  The  Akfiham&ldpanifihad  says  (p.  623  of  108  (Tpanishads,  Madras  Bditton)  !-^ 
ftoaaries  should  be  made  of  coral,  pearls,  crystal,  sankha  (conoh-shell),  silver,  gold, 
8andal(flfantaltMn  album),  Putrajiva  (unripe  fruit  of  Putranjivi  RoxhurghH),  lotus  seeds, 
Budrdksha  (fruit  of  Miocarpus  giinitrus).  The  thread  that  connects  two  beads 
together,  may  be  of  gold,  silvert  er  oopper :  and  the  hole  (in  the  bead)  should  be 
iniaid'^ai  the  right  side  with  stiver,  Ynd  the  leftside  with  copper.  Tho  thread  is 
(or  symbolises)  Brahma,  the  right  side  of  the  hole  is  Sira,  and  the  loft  .vido  Vishnn. 
Odo  ei>d  of  the  hole  is  fiarasvati  and  the  other  Gayatri :  the  rosary  itself  is  Vidya, 
and  the  knot  Frakriti." 
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driptioii  of  the  Bnddliist  rosaries^  it «  evident  tliat  this  was  the  mle 
originally  observed.  In  the  case  of  those  that  contain  112  or  56^ 
the  former  number  being  2  X  56^  it  should  be  said  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fifty-six  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  fifty  of  which 
are  of  classical  Sanakritj  and  six  more  belonging  exclusively  to 
Vedic  Sanskrit.  Even  to->day  those  of  56  or  112  are  commonly 
met  with^  as  also  those  of  1,008,  made  of  either  of  Tulsi  (Ocitnum 
sanctum)  or  lotus  seed — a  number  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Vaishnava  or  Panchar&tra  Agamas. 

These  materials  and  numbers  are  to  be  observed  only  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  mantras.  But  in  the  case  of  the  repetition  of  the 
sacred  Gayatri,  styled  ^'  the  mother  of  the  Vedas"  and  "  the  mother 
of  Mantras,'^  these  are  not  needed.   Sankha  and  Pit&maha  says : — 

"When  one  makes  Gayatri  Japa  only,  the  divisions  of  the  finger  should  be 
counted,  and  thus  make  up  number  ten  when  once  counted." 

Now-a-days  the  beads  are  most  exclusively  made  either  of 
Tulsi  {Ocimum  sanctum),  lotus-seed,  or  Budrdksha.  The  farmer 
being  liked  very  much  by  Vishnu,  are  highly  [spoken  of  in  the 
Pdnchar&tra  Agamas ;  and  the  latter  similarly  praised  in  the  Saiva 
Agamas.  The  Padmasamhita  insists  in  one  placed  that  a  Yaisknava 
should  wear  rosaries  of  108  beads  of  either  Tulsi  {Ocimum  sanctum) 
or  Padm^Tcsha  (lotus  seed).  But  elsewhere*  it  prefers  one  made  of 
Tulsi,  and  adds  that  he  who  wears  it  is  considered  as  the  best  of 
the  Yaishnavas,  and  that  all  Japas,  such  as  those  of  Asht&kshari, 
(the  Sacred  Mantra  of  eight  syllables)  or  any  of  the  sacred  names 
of  Vishnu,  should  be  performed  counting  the  beads. 

An  equally  high,  if  not  a  higher,  claim  is  made  by  the  Saivfiga- 
mas  on  behalf  of  the  Budrdksha  {EKocarpus  ganitrus).  There  is 
a  legend  connected  with  it,  and  given  out  in  the  Skandapnrdna,' 
which  speaks  of  it  as  taking  its  source  from  the  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  Budra  or  Siva.  Its  efficacy  is  so  great  according  to  the 
Budr&ksha  Jabalopanishad,  that  I  quote  the  following  for  the 
information  of  my  Saiva  brethren,  who  may  not  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  original  text  which  is  in  Sanskrit.  Here  Budra  in 
reply  to  the  queries  of  Bhusunta  about  Budraksha  says  :— 

"  While  I  was  opening  all  my  eyes,  and  was  engaged  in  killinff  the  Tripu- 
riksuras,  tears  dropped  down  from  my  e^esand  turned  into  Budraksha,  hence 
the  origin  of  the  Kudrdksha  trees.  This  is  the  cause  of  its  sanctity.  The 
Budi^ksha,  which  is  of  the  size  of  Amalaka  (Emhlicum  offidndle)  is  superior, 
that  of  the  size  of  Badara  (the  Jujube  nut)  is  ordinary,  and  that  of  the 
size  of  Ghana  (Bengal  gram)  is  inferior.  The  Budraksha,  which  is  of  white 
color,  is  (or  symbolises)  a  Brahmin,  of  red,  a  Kskatriya,  of  yellow,  a  Yyiia, 
and  of  black  color,  a  Sudra ;  these  being  the  colors  of  the  Budr&ksha,  whiok 
should  be  worn  by  the  respective  castes.  Those  BuddLksbas  which  are  well 
shaped,  smooth,  large,  and  with  hair-like  erections  ^oapiUss)  are  superior; 
worm-eaten,  knotted^  and  broken  ones  are  useless.  If  natural,  they  are  ex- 
cellent ;  and  if  artificial,  inferior.  Silk  thread  should  be  used  (to  connect  the 
beads  together).  If  a  Budr&ksha  when  rubbed  on  a  touchstone  is  found  to 
be  gt  a  golden  color,  it  is  a  superior  one.  Bndr&ksha  should  be  worn  as 
follows :  In  the  tuft  of  hair  one ;  on  the  head  three  hundred ;  neck  (to  be  tied 
round)  thirty  six ;  hands  sixteen  each ;  arms,  sixteen  each ;  wrist  twelve  each ; 

(1)  CbaryipBdii  Chapter  60. 

(2)  Chaiyipadi,  Chapter  64. 

(3)  Also  In  the  Rndreiksha  JaUIopaniihad,  oa  may  be  seen  further  on« 
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as  a  neck]aoe;fiv6  huodred ;  one  rosary  to  be  worn  like  the  saored  thread* 
and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eight  beads.  The  necklace  should  be  of 
2,  3,  5,  or  7  rows  of  beads. 

''Each  Eudr&ksha  is  of  the  same  nature  (or  symbolises)  the  Highest :  if  it 
is  single-faced  the  weaver  will  become  one  with  Iswara  (Logos)  ;^  if  double* 
faced,  he  will  attain  (to  union  with)  Arthan&risvara ;'  if  (the  faces  of  a 
Badx^ksba  be)  three,  it  is  sacred  to  Agni,'  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  (or 
symbolises)  him ;  if  four,  to  Brahma,^  and  symbolises  him ;  if  five,  to  Pancha 
Brahma,'  and  symbolises  them;  and  will  destroy  the  sin  of  even  a  Brahma- 
hatya  (killing  a  Brahmin) ;  if  six,  to  Subrahmanya,*  and  symbolises  him ;  if 
seven,  to  Sapta  M4trika8,7  and  symbolises  them :  if  eight,  to  the  Ashtava- 
sas,*  and  symbolises  them ;  if  nine,  to  Nava  Saktis,*  and  symbolises  them ;  if 
ten,  to  Yama,  and  symbolises  him,  and  aJl  the  sins  (of  its  wearer)  will  be 
destroyed ;  if  eleven,  to  Ekddasa,  Budras,^^  and  symbolises  them ;  if  twelve,  to 
Dwadas&dityas,"  and  symbolises  them;  if  thirteen,  to  £4mad^va,'''  and  symbol- 
ises him,  and  will  give  anything  asked  for ;  and  lastly,  if  the  faces  are  four- 
teen," it  is  sacred  to  Budra,  and  symbolises  him,  and  will  cure  all  diseases, 
(while)  the  one  with  seven  faces  will  bestow  gnydna  (knowledge).  By  wear- 
ing the  Budr&ksha  all  good  is  obtained." 

S.  E.  GOPALACHABLU,  F.  T.   S. 

llih  August  1890. 

(I)  Beoaose  Iswara  is  only  one. 

^  (2)    Arthanirisyara  is  a  mystic  representation]  of  Siva  and  Farrati,  as  twins,  just 
Uke  the  Siamese  twins. 

(3)  Agni  is  tbree-headed  or  threefold :  Hdma  (terrestrial  fire),  Antarikaha  (the 
^re  of  the  central  regions— the  Astral  Fire,)  and  the  Yidynt  (of  the  lightning). 

(4)  Brahma  is  four-headed,  reciting  the  four  Vedas. 

(6)  Panoha  Brahma,  literally  "  five  Brahma,  is  a  name  given  to  the  five  aspects 
<if  Brahma,  iniv.,  Isina,  Agh6ra,  Tatpnrasha,  Vdmadeva,  and  Sadydjata. 

(6)  Snbramanya  or  Kartik^ya,  the  son  of  Siva,  who  has  six  heads,  because  he 
was  fostered  by  the  Pleiades  (Krittika),  who  are  six  in  number. 

(7)  Sapta  Mitrika  or  seven  Matrikas.  These  were  originally  the  females  of  the 
greater  devatas,  as  Brihmani,  of  Brahma,  Vaishnavi,  of  Yishnn,  Maheswari,  of  Siva, 
Indr&ni,  of  Indra,  &c.  They  are  represented  in  the  Tantras  as  worshipping  Siva,  and 
attending  on  his  son  Eirtikfya. 

(8)  Ashtavasns,  or  eight  Vasns,  sons  of  Aditi  and  attendants  on  Indra.  They  are 
▲pa  (water),  Dhrava (pole-star),  Sdma  (moon),  Dhara  (earth),  Anila  (wind),  Prabhasa 
(dawn),  and  Pratyosha  (light) ;  that  is,  the  presiding  deities  over  these. 

(9)  The  Kava  Sekktis,  or  nine  Kalis,  are  the  nine  names  or  aspects  of  Kill,  viz,, 
Durga,  Basabhuja,  Simha  V^hini,  Mahisha  Maxdani,  Jagadhatri,  Mnktak^si,  Tari, 
Chinnamastaka,  and  Jagadgonri. 

(10)  The  eleven  Badras  are  the  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Oriental 
Bndra,  who  at  the  command  of  Brahma  separated  into  male  and  female,  and  then 
smltiplied  each  of  these  into  eleven  persons,  whose  names  are  variously  given. 

(II)  The  twelve  Adityas,  who  were  originally  six — all  of  which  are  the  manifes- 
tations of  one  original  Aditya  the  sun.    Their  names  are  variously  given. 

(18)  The  connexion  between  Yama  and  the  number  ten,  and  between  Kimad^va 
and  the  number  thirteen,  is  inexplicable.  That  the  number  thirteen  is  sacred  to 
Kdmad^va  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  thirteenth  day  after  new  moon,  in  the 
month  of  M^sha  (the  l5ih  April),  is  a  special  day  for  his  worship— and  is  called 
Hadima  thrayodasi. 

|i3)  The  fourteen  Budras.  There  were  originally  seven  Budras,  considered  either 
u  the  manifestation  or  sons  of  Budra  (Siva),  but  each  one  of  them  subsequently 
divided  himself  into  two— henoe  fourteen. 
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KAIVALLYA-^UPANISHAD  OF  KBISnNA-TAJUB^VMDA.' 
(Translated  by  the  KumbaJconam  T.  S.J 

HABIH-OM.  Then  Asval^yana  went  to  the  Lord  Brahma  and 
addressed  him  thus: — Please  initiate  me  into  Brahma- vidyi 
(Divine  Wisdom),  which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  which  is 
sought  for  by  the  wise,  which  is  mystic,  and  by  which  the  wise, 
after  having  soon  freed  Uiemselves  from  all  sins,  reach  Purusha,  the 
highest  of  tne  high. 

To  him  Brahma  (thus)  replied: — Know  (it)  through  Sraddha 
(fail^),  Bhakti  (deyotion),  Dhy&na  (meditation)  and  Yoga.  One 
does  not  obtain  salvation  through  ICarma,  progeny  or  wealth. 
(But)  persons  have  obtained  salvation  through  Sany&sa  (renun- 
ciation) alone.  Such  Sany&sis  (persons  practising  renunciataon) 
attain  that  which  is  above  all  Swarga  (heaven)  and  which  shines 
in  the  cave  of  the  heart.  .  Those  who  have  cognized  the  true  sig« 
nificance  of  vedantic  wisdom,  and  who  have  got  pure  antahkarana 
(internal  organ  or  mind)  through  Sanyasa  Yoga — all  these  are 
emancipated  quite  by  attaining  at  the  end  of  their  last  birth  Para- 
m^tma  in  Brahma  loka.  Being  seated  in  a  pleasant  posture  in  an 
unfrequented  place  with  a  pure  mind,  and  with  his  neck,  head  and 
body  erect,  having  given  up  the  duties  of  the  (four)  orders  of  life, 
having  subjugated  all  the  organs  of  senses  and  action,  having  pro»« 
trated  before  his  guru  with  faith,  having  looked  upon  the  heart 
(lotus)  as  being  free  from  Kajoguna,  and  as  pure  and  having 
contemplated  in  its  (heart's)  middle  Param&tma,  who  is  always  with 
his*  consort  Uma,  who  is  pure  and  free  from  sorrow,  who  ia 
unthinkable  or  invisible,  who  is  of  endless  forms,  who  is  of  the 
nature  of  happiness,  who  is  very  quiescent,  who  is  of  the  form 
of  emancipation,  who  is  the  primeval  source  of  M&ya  (Mula- 
prakriti),  who  has  no  beginning,  middle  or  end,  who  is  one, 
who  is  all-pervading,  who  is  Chidananda  (consdbusness  and 
bliss),,  who  is  formless,  who  is  wonderful,  who  is  the  Lord  (of 
all),  who  has  three  eyes,  who  has  a  blue  neck  (Nilakanta),  and 
who  is  resignation  itself — the  Muni  attains  Param&tma,  which 
is  the  first  source  of  all,  which  is  the  all-witness,  and  which  is 
outside  (the  pale  of)  Avidyfi  (nescience).  He  only  is  Brahma.  Ho 
only  is  Siva.  He  only  is  Indra.  He  only  is  indestructible.  IJe 
only  is  the  Supreme.  He  only  is  self  shining.  He  only  is  Vishnu. 
He  only  is  Pran&.  He  only  is  Time.  He  only  is  Agni  (fire).  He 
only  is  moon.  He  only  is  all  things  that  exist  or  will  hereafter 
exist.  He  only  is  eternal.  Having  known  Him,  one  crosses 
death.  There  is  no  other  path  to  salvation.  He  only  attaftis 
Parabrahma  who  sees  in  himself  all  elements  and  himself  in  all 
elements.  No  other  means  (for  it).  Having  constituted  his  body 
on  Arani'  (a  sacrificial  piece  of  wood)  and  Pranava(Om),  a  churning 
handle,  a  wise  man  burns  Agny4na  (non-wisdom)  by  churning  o£ 
(or,  viz.,)  the  practice  of  meditation. 

It  is  only  he  (Param&tma)  who  deluded  by  Maya  assumed  a  body 
with  the  internal  organ  and  does  everything.  It  is  only  he  who 
in  the  waking  state  is  gratified  with  women,  food,  drink  and  other 

(i)    Lit.,  emancipation  or  isolation — Upaniahad, 

(2)  Himjagarbba  or  the  higher  self  in  the  subtle  body. 

(3)  In  sacrifices  it  is  usual  to  produce  fire  from  drani  (a  piece  of  wood)  by  friction* 
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enjoyments.  In  the  dreaming  state  the  Jiva  enjoys  pleasiires  and 
pains  in  the  several  worlds  which  are  created  by  his  Mdya.  In  the 
dreamless  sleeping  state  when  all  are  absorbed  (in  their  reality )j  he 
attains  the  state  of  pleasure  (and  does  not  cognise  its  reality)^  being 
fall  of  igfnorance^  having  awakened  (from  sleep  or  ignorance) 
through  the  force  of  affinities  of  the  Karmas  of  prerious  births  th& 
Jira  again  goes  to  sleep  (or  goes  to  self).  All  the  diversified  objects 
of  the  universe  emanate  from  Jiva^  who  flirts  in  the  three  bodies 
(gross^  subtle  and  causal).  These  three  bodies  are  finally  absorb- 
ed in  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all^  who  is  Bliss^  and  who  is  Abso- 
lute Wisdom.  From  Him^  arise  Vt&hb.,  Manas^  all  the  organs  of 
sense  and  action,  A  kas,  Vayu,  Agni,  Water  and  the  Earth  which 
supports  all.  Parabrahm^  which  is  of  all  forms,  which  is  the  centre 
of  this  universe,  which  is  the  most  subtle  of  subtle  and  which  is 
unconditioned  is  only  yourself.  You  are  only  that.  One  who 
knows  himself  to  be  that  Parabrahm  which  shines  as  the  universo 
in  the  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless  states,  will  be  relieved 
from  all  bondage.  I  am  that  Sad&siva  (or  eternal  happiness)  who 
is  the  enjoyer,  the  enjoyed,  and  the  enjoyment  in  the  three 
seats  (or  bodies),  and  who  is  the  witness  and  Chinmatra  (absolute 
consciousness).  All  emanate  from  me  alone.  All  exist  in  me 
alone.  I  am  that  non-daal  Brahm.  I  am  smaller  than  the 
smallest;  so  am  I  the  biggest  (of  all).  I  am  this  diversified 
universe.  I  am  the  oldest  of  all.  I  am  Purusha.  I  am  Isa  (Lord). 
I  am  of  the  form  of  Jy6tis  (light)  and  of  the  form  of  happiness. 
I  have  neither  hands  nor  feet.  I  have  ^  that  power  which 
eludes  all  thought.  I  see  without  eyes.  I  hear  without  ears* 
I  am  omniscient.  I  have  one  kind  of  form  only.  No  one  is 
able  to  know  me.  I  am  always  of  the  form  of  Chith  (consciousness). 
I  am  the  one  who  should  be  known  through  all  the  Vedas.  I  am 
the  guru  who  revealed  the  Vedas.  I  am  only  he  who  knows  the 
true  meaning  of  Yedanta.  I  have  no  sins  or  virtues.  I  have  no 
destruction.  I  have  no  birth,  body,  organs  of  sense  or  action, 
or  bdddhi.  To  me  there  is  no  earth,  water  or  fire.  There  is  no 
y&yu.  there  is  no  Ak&s.  He  who  thinks  Param&tma  as  being 
in  the  cave  of  the  heart,  as  having  no  form,  as  being  second*-less, 
a^i  being  the  witness  of  all  and  as  being  Sat  (Be-ness)  and  Asat 
attains  the  form  of  Param&tma. 

Whoever  recites  this  Upanishad  belonging  to  Yajur-Veda — he 
bec(Hnes  as  pure  as  Agni  (fire.)  He  becomes  purified  from  the 
sins  of  theft  of  gold.  He  becomes  purified  from  the  sins  of  drink- 
ing alcohol.  He  becomes  purified  from  the  sins  of  murder  of 
Brahmin.  He  becomes  purified  from  the  sins  of  the  commission  of 
those  that  ought  not  to  be  done  and  from  the  sins  of  omission  of 
those  that  ought  to  be  done.  Therefore  he  becomes  a  follower  of 
Brahma.  One  who  has  stepped  beyond  the  duties  of  the  (4)  orderd 
o{  life— were  he  to  recite  (this  Upanishad),  always  or  even  once^ 
acqxures  wisdom,  which  destroys  the  ocean  of  Sams&ra  (the  cycle 
of  re^births).  Therefore  having  known  Him,  he  attains  Kaivallya 
state  (or  the  state  of  isolation  or  emancipation), — ^yea,  he  attains 
the  Kaivallya  state. 

Oh  Tatsat. 
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OM. — Manas  (mind)  is  said  to  be  of  two  ktnds^  the  pure  and  tikd 
impure.  That  which  is  associated  with  the  thoogbt  of 
desire  is  the  impare  one^  while  that  which  is  withont  desire  is  the 
pore  one.  To  men  their  mind  alone  is  the  cause  of  bondage  or 
emancipation.  That  mind  which  is  attracted  by  objects  of  SMise 
tends  to  bondage^  while  that  which  is  not  so  attracted  tends  to 
emancipation.  Now^  inasmuch  a  mind  without  a  desire  for  senaiial 
objects  leads  (one)  to  salvation^  therefore  an  aspirant  after  emanr* 
cipation  should  render  his  mind  free  from  alllonging  after  mate-- 
rial  objects.  When  a  mind  freed  from  the  desires  for  objects  aud 
controlled  in  the  hearty  attains  the  realitj  of  Atma  (or  its  own  self), 
then  is  it  its  supreme  seat.  Till  tiie  Sankalpa  (thought)  in  tlibs 
heart  perishes,  till  then  it  (Manas)  should  be  controlled.  Thia 
only  is  (true)  wisdom.  This  only  is  (true)  Dhy&na  (meditation). 
All  others  are  mere  length  (of  expressions,  or,  merely  Tain),  It 
(Brahm)  is  not  at  all  one  that  can  be  contemplated  upon.  It  is  not 
one. that  cannot  be  contemplated  upon.  It  is  not  capable  of  con- 
templation^ (and  yet)  it  should  be  contemplated  upon.  Then  (o^ter 
apquiring  such  wisdom)  one  becomes  that  impartial  Brahm.  One 
should  join  Yoga  with  Swara  (spiritual  sound).  (Parabrahsa) 
should  be  meditated  upon  without  Swara.  By  meditatiog  witiiiout 
Swara  upon  Brahm  there' is  no  (attribution  of)  '^Notls^^'.  to  that 
which  '^  Is"  (Brahm).  Snch  Brahm  is  undivided,  non^contempla.- 
tive  and  quiescent  (or  free  from  the  actions  of  mind).  Whoever 
cognizes  that  Brahm  to  be  'T'  becomes  himself  Brahm, 

A  wise  man  having  known  that  Brahm  was  non-oontemplative^ 
without  end,  without  cause  or  comparison,  beyond  inference  and 
without  beginning,  is  emancipated.  There  is  (to  him  then)  no 
destruction— no  creation — no  person  in  bondage — no  devotee— -no 
aspirant  for  salvation— no  emancipated  person.  This  only  is  the 
reality.  Atma  that  is  fit  to  be  contemplated  upon  is  one  in  (the 
three  states,  mz«, )  walkijig,  dreaming  and  dreamless  sleeping.  There^ 
is  no  re-birth  to  him  who  goes  beyond  those  three  states.  That  one 
who  is  the  Atma  of  all  elements  is  in  all  elements.  Like  the  moon 
(reflected)  in  water  he  appears  as  .one  and  as  many.  While  a  not 
is  being  carried  (from  one  place  to  another),  the  akas  that  is  wiln-; 
in  it  is  not  carried  along  with  it.  So  also  iJ^as  may  be  likened  to 
Jiva  (within  the  body).  Like  the  pot  the  body  has  various  kinds 
of  forms  and  is  often  destroyed.  The  body  which  perishes  9^9^ 
and  again  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  destruction.  But  he  (Atma) 
knows  (it)  always.  He  who  is  enveloped  by  the  M&ya  of  universe, 
composed  of  sound,  &c.,  is  never  able  to  come  to  (or  see)  the  light 
(of  Parabrahm)  from  the  darkness  (of  ignorance).  Should  such 
obscuration  be  cleared^  then  he  sees  only  the  non-dual  state.  Parar 
brahm  is  Sabda,[  Akdbara.  What  remains  after  the  cessation  o£ 
Sabdha— that  Aishara  (indestructible)  eihonld  be  meditated  npoB 
by  a  learned  man  who  wishes  to  secure  happiness  to  his  Atma. 
Two  Vidyas  (sciences)  are  fit  to  be  known,  viz,,  Sabdabrahma  and 
Parabrahm.     One  who   has    completely    mastered    Sabdabrahm 

{L)    Xi  umv  mean  tu»i  whicn  is  the  iadestruciiWe  beyonU  spuad  or  the  VeUw- 
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attains  Parabrahm.  Having  studied  well  the  (Veda)  Skastras^ 
one  sbonld  persevere  stadionsl^  in  (the  acquisition  of)  knowledge 
wd  the  Be]|-c(M;nition  aocording  to  such  knowledge.  Then  he, 
ahonld  discard  the  whole  of  the  Yedas  as  a  person  in  quest  of  grain 
gives  up  the  straw.  Though  there  are  cows  of  different  colors^ 
yet  their  milk  is  of  the  same  color.  Like  milk  is  seen  wisdom  (and 
like  cows)  are  seen  the  different  kinds  of  forms  in  this  universe* 
As  ghee  is  labsnJb  in  milk,  so  is  Yign&na  (self -cognition)  latent  in 
every  element.  Having  churned  always  in  the  manas  with  the 
churning  handle  of  manas  and  the  rope  of  G-n&na  (wisdom),  (Para- 
brahm),  which  is  undivided^  pure  and  quiescent,  should  be  brought 
out  like  fire  from  the  wood.  That  Brahm  is  '^  I"  That  VasudSyay 
"who  is  the  support  of  all  objects,  who  lives  in  all  the  objects  and 
who  protects  all  creatures,  is  myself.  That  Vasudeva  is  myself. 
Such  is  the  Upanishad. 

Om-Tatsat. 


THE  DIVININO  ROD. 

/■^Alf  it  be  true  f— The  London  Dctily  Telegraph  of  Wednesdr.y, 
\j  June  11,  1890,  actually  publishes,  in  its  second  leading 
article,  afwcorable  notice  of  the  divining  rod  ! 

Oommencing  with  reference  to  discoveries  of  minerals  and  water 
by  a  youth  named  Frederick  Bodwell,  age  14,  who  has  been 
engag^  regularly  by  a  mining  company  in  Cumberland  (and  else- 
where since  the  af^e  of  11  most  successfully,)  and  who  has  recently 
obtained  an  appointment  from  a  large  Australian  Company,  the 
Telegraph  continues  : — 

**  It  appears  that,  though  he  carries  a  rod — a  mere  twig  cut  off  a  tree — as 
he  walks  along,  it  is  he,  not  th«  rod,  that  is  sensitive,  although  he  uses  it  as 
an  indieator." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  experiments  with  the  boy  by  other 
persons  taking  his  hand  and  feeling  an  electric  current  passing 
from  his  body  whenever  a  vein  of  metal  or  flow  of  underground 
water  were  cro88ed,-*-a  feeling,  as.  from  an  electric  battery,  being 
oxperienced  so  long  as  any  one  continued  holding  his  hand  and 
stsoiding  over  the  vein  or  spring,  but  the  moment  it  was  passed 
the  boy's  normal  condition  returned.  These  experiments  have 
recently  been  tested  over  and  over  again,  resulting  in  complete 
conviction  of  the  party  assembled  for  the  tests,  and  the  mining 
company. 

The  Telegraph  adds  : —  , 

"  The  character  of  experiments  throws  something  of  a  new  light  on  the  old 
and  constantly  recurring  helief  in  the  divining  rod.  It  has  always  seemed 
an  absurdity  to  scientific  men  that  a  mere  twig  of  hazel  or  other  wood  should 
have  any  effica^  as  a  meaziB  of  testing  the  presence  of  hidden  minerals  or 
springs  \  but  even  in  the  olden  time  it  was  always  asserted  that  the  rod 
itself  was  not  the  sole  source  of  power ;  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  .right 
man  or  boy.  Grenerally  the  mviners  were  youths.  Becent  studies  qf  i^e 
fasemaiwg  cmd  mysierwus  country  that  liea  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
whjere  ^ley  'seem  to  interchange  sensrUione  and  to  act  upon  ont  another y  serve  to  - 
»fcof(r  thai  there  are  some  hunnan  beings  esstntordmarily  smeeplihle  to  vmpresaio'ds 
that  «re  aksoltUely  mnpermved  by  others^    There  is  a  great  difEerence  in  the 

.3 
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jBBxm^r  in  which  nature  affects  d^erent  peq[>k.  Many  men  otherwise  brave 
are  unaccountably  overawed  by  lightninj^,  especially  if  accompanied  by  thun- 
der. The  presence  of  certain  animals  in  a  room  makes  itself  painfully  felt  by 
some  people  who  have  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  them.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  mtuitiye  knowledge  of  character  which  many  women  undoubtedly 
possess  is  due  to  an  izmer  sensitiveness;  they  cannot. give  the  reafion  why, 
but  they  feel  that  this  or  that  man  is  false  or  true.  Now,  if  this  impressioa- 
ability  to  outward  influences  is  established  in  some  cases  already,  tee  do  not 
866  that  we  step  beyond  ths  hovmds  of  what  is  possible  if  we  suppose  mat  ^kwt  are 
men  who  have  bodies  thcU  respond  in  some  mysieriaus  way  to  the  prsseneeof 
metoMie  veins  or  springs  of  water. 

"  The  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  people  to  indicate  minerals  is  one  of  the 
most  widespread  in  the  world ;  it  has  prevailed  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times :  it  has  survived  the  scepticism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  has  revived  in  our  own  day.  Science  scouts  superstitions  at  first, 
but  sometimes  ends  by  finding  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact  even  in  old  wives' 
tales.  We  stone  the  martyrs  in  one  generation  and  do  honor  to  their  m&mori^ 
in  the  next.  It  is  admitted  now  that  the  mind  has  more  influence  over  the  body 
iha/n  the  medical  bigots  of  the  first  quaHer  of  this  century  would  allow,  and  it  w 
quite  possible  that  new  discoveries  as  to  the  body  itself  mwy  be  made  am  da/y. 
For  at  present  medicine  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  empirical  science.  That  is 
largely  due,  say  some  observers,  to  the  fact  that  each  of  us  is  endowed  with 
a  constitution  of  his  own,  and  that  the  drugs  or  treatment  that  will  cure  one 
person  are  absolutely  injurious  to  another.  If  this  be  so,  medical  men  ought 
to  be  modest  and  admit  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earbh  thaa 
are  included  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  or  philosophy.  It  is  therefore  noAwok 
that  the  public  shovM  welcome  light  from  every  side.** 

Bravo !  Daily  Telegraph.  And  now  for  a  litt}e  mora  of  that 
"light." 

For  ihose  who  have  not  had  experienjoe  with  the  divining  rod  it 
day  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  medium  itself 
and  the  powers  of  persons  who  can  use  it. 

The  form  of  a  small  rodi^  or  branch  of  tree,  has  generally  been  of 
a  V  shape  with  an  inch  or  two  of  projectinjjf  point,  thus>— ,  very 
similar  to  the  '^  merry-thought"  bone  of  a  f  owl^s  breast,  but  varying 
in  size  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  length  of  its  sides  or 
arms.  It  is  usually  held  under  the  palms  of  the  hands,  knuckles 
upwards,  the  fingers  and  thumb  being  well  closed  round  each  end 
of  the  two  forks  of  rod  which  pass  through  the  closed  hands; 
leaving  an  inch  or  two  projecting  outside  and  towards  the  body  of 
the  operator,  with  the  point  straight  in  front : — the  forked  ends 
are  grasped  at  a  slight  tension,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  prevent 
the  branch  turning  in  the  sockets  formed  by  the  palms  and  closed 
fingers. 

The  rods  have  hitherto  been  mostly  cut  from  the  common  nut- 
tree  (hazel),  but  nearly  all  fruit,  berry,  and  nut  producing  plants 
have  been  successfully  used.  Pieces  of  steel,  watch  spring  and 
copper  wire  are  sometimes  substituted,  and  a  few  instances  are 
"known  where  no  mediumistio  substance  is  used,  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion felt  both  in  mind  and  body  being  sufficient,  in  some  persons, 
to  enable  them  to  decide  the  unseen  existence  of  what  is  being 
sought  for. 

When  a  sensitive  person,  who  has  the  power  of  feeling  the 
existence  of  water  or  mineral  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  steps 
exactly  over  the  course  of  a  spring  or  running  water  or  metallic 
vein,  &c.,  the  piece  of  wood,  or  other  medium,  used,  turns  in  the 
hands;    in  most  cases  upwards  for.  water  auid  downwards  tot 
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x&itierats.  Tbe  motion  varies  according  to  individual  temperaments ; 
in  some  hands  the  turning,  is  slow  and  but  slightly  felt^  or  soarcely 
perceptible  to  lookers  on ;  with  others  it  rotates  rapidly,  and  when 
lield  tightly^  the  bark  of  the  branch  often  peels  off ;  while  with  very 
susceptible  people  the  rod  will  sometimes  fly  out  of  th«  hands,  or, 
if  very  tightly  held,  it  will  break.  By  the  strength  of  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  a  sensitive  operator,  it  is  even  possible  to  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  water  or  mineral  sought  for,  and  also 
to  distinguish  between  springs  of  water,  springs  of  strong  brine> 
and  various  minerals  and  metals. 

By  physiology  (especially  facial  expression)  and  an  examina* 
tion  of  the  hands  of  persona  possessing  the  gif  b  ov  povrer  of  using 
the  divining  rod^  it  ia  possible  for  a  student,  who  has  lilso 
some  natural  intuition,  ta  ascertain  very  correctly  the  capabilities 
of  others  in  this  direction  ;  for  it  is  found  from  experience  tiiat 
persons  so  endowed  have  peculiar  temperaments  and  qualifications 
attributable  to  certain  planeftary  influences.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  further  proof  can  be  given  by  what  is  termed,,  in  Astrology,  a 
horoscope  or  the  person ;  i.  c,  if  the  correct  time  and  place  p£ 
birth  be  known,  the  astral  effects  upon  such  a  person  can  ie 
mathematically  calculated,  thereby  indicating  the  individual  attri- 
butes of  certain  planets  having,  from  the  earliest  astrological 
records,  special  influences  on  mankind,  both  bodily  and  mentally. 
The  planets  chiefly  associated  with  divining  power  are  Saturn,, 
Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  Saturn  is  more  connected  with  minerals  ; 
Mercury  and  the  Moon  with  water.  It  is  curious  also  that  the 
hazel  is  the  principal  vegetable  of  Mercury,  and  many  froit  trees 
are  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Moon.* 

With  diviners,  therefore,  it  appears  that  men,  women,  and'fre- 
quently  children,  have  much  imagination  and  mystical  power,  and 
are  gifted  with  a  special  organization  by  which  the  hazel-branch,  or 
other  agent,  acts  as  a  medium  (and  in  a  few  proved  cases  without 
such)  between  the  operator  and  the  water,  metal,  &c.,  to  be  found;. th& 
motor  power  most  probably  being  electricity  or  some  force  apparent- 
ly having  affinity  or  attraction  for  the  object  sought.    It  might  also 
be  called  astral  fluid.     It  is  most  probable  that  this  force  is  concen- 
trated at  the  apex  of  the  rod,  or  in  the  piece  of  wire,  which  is  then 
attracted  or  repelled  by  the  hidden  substance  sought  for.     That 
electricity  is  the  chief  cause  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rods,  &b., 
cease  to  act  when  the  holder  is  insulated  from  the  ground  by  stand- 
ing  on  glass,  glazed  earthenware,  or  other  good  non-conductor» 
In  the  few  instances  where  no  indicator  ia  used,,  tie  hand^  and  arms 
seem  principally  affected,  but  through  the  whole  body ;  and  it  is  a 
question  still  remaining  for  decision  whether  the  physical  and 
psychical  sensations  experienced  may  also  cause  certain  muscular 
and  nervous  movements  which  aid  the  turning  of  the  article  used 
as  an  indicator,  or  compel  the  boy  Rodwell  and  others  to  clasp  and 
unclasp  the  hands  when  stepping  over,  or  away  from,  a  hidden 
spring  or  vein  of  metal,  &c. 

•  Deuteronomy  xwtiii,    14.— The  Kabtela.  —Virgil,  Ac, . 
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The  writer  had  been  told  by  many  diviners  that  considenible 
exhaustion  ensues  after  lengthy  triaJs  have  been  carried  on,  and 
iha  effects  on  the  heart  and  pidse  are  sometimes  stroiwly  sliown. 
Experience  also  proves  that  mviners  shoald  not  be  too  dosely  but- 
Moaded  by  active  and  pushing  o{q)onents  to  their  alleged  powers, 
as  it  interferes  with  the  quietude  and  oalmness  needed  by  the  seasi- 
-^ve  while  watching  the  indioations  through  mind  and  body. 

'  It  is  commonly  known  that  electric  currents  are  constantly  pass- 
ing through  our  bodies>  but  it  is  certainly  most  wonderful  to  thix& 
that  while  passing  tlurongh  certain  organizations  they  should  hare 
the  power  to  deflect  or  twist  dmall  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  in  con- 
nection with  wEter^  meUd^  or  mineral  underground.  Probably  tins 
hitherto  insufficiently  explained  marvel  of  seienee  may  ere  long 
beoome  perfectly  comprehensible ;  fidHng  whieh,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  tiiis  species  of  'divining'  shoiddnot  immediattely  brnme 
a  most  useful  servant  of  humanity. 

There  are  plenty  of  proved  cases  where  some  natural  power, 
gift,  or  intuition  enables  a  few  persons  to  be  certain  of  discovering 
water  and  other  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  even  artificially 
sunk  iron  and  other  pipes^  &o.,  with  a  knowledge  also  of  their 
approximate  depth  in  the  ground.  What  an  opportunity  for  nseM 
services  to  mankind  is  thus  shown  T  And  yet  what  do  we  hear  and 
read?  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  newspaper  press  of  England, 
especially  London,  ridiculing  the  process  and  often  accusing  its 
users  of  imposture ! 

Why  cannot  those  persons  who  disbelieve  in,  or  object  to,  tlie 
divining  rod  (or  some  power  without  any  indicating  substtmoe) 
leaye  t)ie  few  professional  diviners  alone  f  They  have  not  douQ  any 
hATtn,  nor  have  they  been  convicted  as  ''  impostors :''— on  the 
contrary,  they  are  honest  enough  to  work  on  the  principle  of 
payment  by  satisfactory  restdts,  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  other 

Erofessions    and  trades;— they  have  saved  for  their  employers 
undreds  of  pounds  in  outlay  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted  over  geologists,  engineers,  and  well-sinkers. 

LouiBs  Conoir. 

25eh  June  1890. 

[Furtber  details  of  the  Divining  Bod,  Astsal  Inlltienoeak  ^»  oaii  be  Konnd  in 
^  Palmntvy  aad  ita  Fractioal  Uaes."*-Treiuai,  Trftbner  &  Oa,  London,  188a} 
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EIGHLAND  SECOND-SIGHT. 

A  CASE  which  has  come  under  mj  observation  seems  to  illns- 
trate  what  Major  Buckley  described  as  ''  Conscious  clairvoy* 
ance.''    In  the  we^t  of  Scotland^  amongst  the  Ayrshire  hills,  lives 
an  engineering  inspector  of  pure  Highland  descent.    He  and  his 
family  are  well  known  to  me,  as  I  was  one  of  the  engineers  connect- 
ed with  the  works  still  under  his  charge.    The  youngest  of  his 
three  daughters  is  normally  healthy,  merry,  and  witty.    At  times, 
however,  she  evinces  undoubted  psychic  faculties  of  a  high  order. 
And  it  niay  be  noted  that  she  has  all  her  life  shown  a  strong 
aversion  to  meat — ^in  fact,  she  never  eats  meat  at  all.    Her  diet  is 
simple  and  pure.    On  one  occasion  she  informed  an  Edinburgh 
doctor,  when  in  Ayrshire,  that  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  would 
be  asked  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  Stockbridge  district,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  cross  an  old  wooden  bridge  to  reach  her.  It  happened 
that  Stockbridge  was  not  near  his  usual  circuit  of  patients  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  before  his  return  to  that  city,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.    But  suddenly  summoned  to  attend  a 
patient,  he  found  himself  crossing  an  old  wooden  bridge.    In  a 
flash  he  remembered  the  prophecy,  and  simultaneously  realised 
that  he  was  in  the  very  c^utre  of  the  Stockbridge  district.    This 
shows  the  possession  of  clairvoyant  prescience  by  the  young  lady 
in  question  and  not  mere  thought-transference.    It  is  scarcely 
necessarv  to  add  that  she  herself  knew  no  one  in  Stockbridge,  and 
had  really  no  connecting  link  whatever  to  lead  her  to  such  a  state- 
ment except  the  presence  of  the  doctor  at  her  &ther's  house  in 
Ayrshire. 

On  another  occasion  she  informed  the  members  of  the  family  at 
breakfast  that  I  was  on  my  way  from  Edinburgh  to  the  works 
adjacent  to  her  home,  and  that  I  had  on  a  grey  checked  tweed  suit. 
I  had  not  had  time  to  inform  her  father  of  my  intended  visit  to 
the  works,  but  sure  enough,  within  three  hours  or  so,  I  arrived  in 
a  dog-cart  at  the  works  dressed  as  she  had  described. 

A  friend  of  mine  belonging  to  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  in 
Florida^  TJ.  S.  A.,  for  some  years  past,  had  a  run  over  for  a  holiday 
in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  happening  to  visit  tiie  works  he  had 
formerly  surveyed,  had  occasion  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  ibbova 
house.  It  was  a  Saturday  evening.  The  conversation  had  been 
driftbig  somewhat  towards  mesmerism  or  similar  topics,  when  thk 
young  lady,  without  any  warning  whatever,  went  off  into,  what 
might  be  termed,  the  abnormal  condition  of  waking  trance.  She 
proceeded  to  describe  minutely  what  was  going  on  at  tJie  time  in 
the  Florida  plantations— -onuch  to  Mr.  S/s  amazement.  Then  she 
passed  from  that  to  his  father's  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  rooms  and 
occupants  of  which  she  detailed  accmrately.  Tb»a  she  eommenoed 
the  relation  of  a  fire  which  was  taking  place.  It  was  in  N«wx)iu9tle. 
'^  Oh !  there  am  two  men  kiUed !''  she  cried«  Again,  she  proceed- 
ed to  recite  to  Mr.  S.  the  contents  of  some  letters  he  extracted 
from  his  pocket,  though  be  did  not  remove  the  envelopes.  Mr.  S., 
who  was  totally  unaccustomed  to  anything  appertaining  to  the 
occult  domains  of  nature,  gravely  assured  me  that  at  this  stage  of 
the   proceedings  his  hair   literally  "stood   on  end."     Then   her 
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sister  quietly  suggested  that  supper  was  ready^,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately tne  change  occurred,  which  placed  her  q^c^  more  en  rapport 
with  her  physical  surroundings. 

NoWy  one  interesting  point  in  the  foregoing  is  the  faet  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  following  Monday  contained  an  aocoantofa 
fire  that  took  place  at  Newcastle  on  Saturday  night,  and  detailed 
the  fact  that  two  men  were  killed  at  it.  Again,  there  was  actually 
no  apparent  connecting  link  between  the  personalities  of  anyone 
present  and  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  some  force 
in  the  astral  currents  had  carried  her  unresistingly  from  Edinburgh 
to  Newcastle.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  ease  and 
naturalness  with  which  she  passed  into  and  out  of  this  abnormal 
state,  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  present  knowing  auythiag 
about  the  science  or  metaphysics  of  occultism.  It  would  seem  m 
if  God  does  not  depend  on  the  teachings  of  dogmatic  theologians 
for  the  eternal  facts  of  nature.  A  simple,  uncultured  Scotch  lassie 
can  confound  them  all  I 

Fred.  J.  Dick,  C.  E.,  p.  t.  s. 


EIGEER  SCIENCE. 


BROTHERS,— I  shall  try  to  explain  what  I  beliave  to  be  the 
esoteric  aspect  or  rather  an   esoteric  aspect  of  the  present 
theosophical  movement.     The  things  we  perceive,  the  facts  we 
notice,  and  the  laws  we  observe,   are  often  known  to  have  some 
deeper  meaning  than  what  we  understand  them  to  mean  at  first 
sight  and  at  first  thought,  and  I  don't  think  the  theosophioal 
movement  is  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.    The  superficial 
meaning  of  this  great  movement,  I  hope  you  all  know  well ;  its 
avowed  obects,  I  think  you  all  understand  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  we  dare  to  speak  of  the  deeper  meaning  or  the  esoterie 
aspect  of  nature  on  any  point  whatever,  we  must  proceed  with 
great  care  and  caution.     So  long  as  we  treat  of  the*  most  super- 
ficial  view  of  things,  we  can  clearly  explain  what  we  mean,  and 
can  easily  convince  others  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say  if  we  are 
right ;  but  the  deeper  we  proceed,  the  more  difficult  becomes  our 
task.     We  feel  this  difficulty  long  before  we  approach  the  depth 
that  really  belongs  to  the  realm  of  esoteric  knowledge,  so  much 
80  that  the  deeper  exoteric  seems  to  be  the  esoteric  aspect  of  nature, 
and  the  true  eeoterie  remains  unknown,  veiled  as  it  were  by  the 
deeper  exoteric,  which  is,  for  us  and  to  us,  esoteric  so  long  as  we 
are  unable  to  see  deeper    than   that.    During   maa's  progress 
towards  perfection,  he  has  to  remove  veil  after  veil,  and  each 
veil  appears  to  him  to  be  '  The  Truth,'  while  he  has  not  learnt  to 
recognise  it  as  a  veil.    We  must,  therefore,  ttbke  care  not  to 
dogmatise  that  our  esoteric  aspect  is  the  esoteric  aspects    We  do 
not  positively  know  what  the  esoteric  aspect  of  the  theosophioftl 
movement  is,  and  cannot  therefore  affirm  anything  regarding  it. 
We  can  only  state  what  we  think  it  to  be  and  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  esoteric  aspect  of  it,  which  is  an  esoteric  aspect  in  so 
far  as  it  appenrs  to  be  so  to  a  particular  class  of  thinkers,  bot  not 
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the  esoteric  aspect,  since  it  may  be  a  veil  after  all.  Moreover, 
when  we  try  to  explain  our  esoteric  view  of  a  thing,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  express  our  ideas  at  all,  yet  more  difficult 
to  make  ourselves  clear  to  our  friends,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
prevent  them  from  misunderstanding  us.  And  as  for  carrying 
conviction  home  to  the  sceptic  mind,  it  is  quite  impracticable. 
Esoteric  ideas  cannot  be  forced  down  the  throat;  nay,  they. cannot 
be  cooked,  digested  and  assimilated  by  one  mind  on  behalf  of 
another.  Each  must  do  his  own  thinking.  To  quote  the  revered 
President-Founder  of  our  Society,  *  They  must  take  root  land 
grow  in  the  mind.'  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Theosophical 
Society  as  a  body  cannot  give  out  any  esoteric  interpretation  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members.  It  can  teach  them  to  think  aright  and 
to  look  deep,  and  when  they  learn  to  do  that,  they  are  sure  to 
take  such  an  esoteric  view  of  things  as  their  mental  calibre  may 
fit  them  to  do.  My  esoteric  view  of  the  present  Theosophical 
movement  is  this  ; — ^It  is  a  public  school  for  the  study  of  higher 
soience. 

By  higher  science  I  mean  the  science  that  treats  of  higher 
truths,  ]U8t  as  physical  science  treats  of  ordinary  truths.  By 
higher  truths  I  mean  truths  that  pertain  to  the  higher  plane  of 
consciousness,  just  as  ordinary  truths  pertain  to  the  physical 
plane  of  consciousness.  Proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  the 
higher  plane  of  the  consciousness  can  be  had  by  rising  to  that 
plane  and  cognising  there.  The  fact  of  being  upon  that  plane, 
the  fact  that  a  man  lives,  and  thinks,  and  learns  upon  that  plane,  is 
to  him  proof  positive  of  its  existence.  Sceptics  cannot  convince  him 
as  to  its  existence  being,  doubtfnl,  since  he  knows  that  it  does 
exist ;  nor  can  he  convince  them  that  it  is  sure  and  certain,  while 
they  cannot  know  that  it  exists.  There  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
less  durable  and  less  reliable  than  the  usual  consciousness  of  our 
waking  state,  viz.,  the  consciousness  during  dreams ;  and  some  idea 
of  the  relation  of  higher  consciousnessto  ordinary  consciousness,  can 
be  gained  by  analogy.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  recog- 
nise these  three  states  of  consciousness  by  suitable  Aryan  names  ; 
the  consciousness  of  the  dreamer  as  '  swapna ;'  ordinary  consci- 
ousness as '  j&grat  ;^  and  higher  consciousness  as  '  sushupti.'  While 
engaged  in  ^  swapna'  the  man  has  no  motion  whatever  about  its 
impermanence  or  its  transitory  character  and  unreliable  nature, 
nor  about  the  existence  of  another  state  of  consciousness  more 
durable  and  reliable.  He  is  absorbed  in  his '  swapna'  experience, 
and  while  so  absorbed  ^  swapna'  is  to  him  the  only  mode  of  con- 
Bcionsness.  He  thinks  and  acts,  feels  and  responds,  hopes  and 
fears,  enjoys  and  suffers  as  if  his  experiences  in  ^  swapna'  were 
perfectly  reliable.  But  as  soon  as  he  wakes  up,  he  comes  in 
contact  with  a  new  world  of  ideas^  works  upon  a  new  plane  of 
consciousness;  and  by  comparing  the  nature  of  his  experience 
there  with  that  of  his  ^swapna'  experience,  learns  that  the  latteir 
is  UBreliahle  or  at  least  less  reliable.  Likewise,  most  people  have 
no  idea  of  soshupti,  absorbed  in  ^  jigrat'  as  they  are.  To  them, 
jagrat  is  the  only  state  of  consciousness  besides  '  swapna,'  which 
they  consider  unreliable  by  comparing  it  with  jagrat,  which  is  far 
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more  reliable.  They  think  and  act,  enjoy  and  suffer  in  *  ja^rat^'  as 
if  their  experiences  on  that  plane  were  perfectly  roHable,  igno- 
rant as  they  are  about  the  natare  and  daration^  nay  tbe  very  poa- 
sibility  of  any  higher  and  more  reliable  mode  of  consoioiisneas. 
But  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  learn  upon  ike  snslinpti  plane,  they 
begin  to  understand  that  tbe  experiences  upon  that  plane  are 
more  durable  and  reliable  than  tltose  upon  the  j&grat  plnne,  just 
as  the  latter  are  more  durable  and  reliable  than  those  upon  the 
swapna  plane.  The  faculty  by  whick  man  can  conceive  ideas  or 
understand  truths  pertaining  to  higher  consciousness  may  be 
aptly  termed  ^  higher  intelligence,'  since  it  bears  just  the  same 
relation  to  those  higher  truths  that  his  ordinary  iut^igence  bears 
to  ordinary  truths ;  but  in  using  that  term  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  one,  we  must  guard  against  an  error  that  is  likely  to  creep 
in  from  association  of  ideas.  By  '  higher  intelligenee'  is  not 
meant  a  high  degree  of  ordinary  intelligence,— >the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  of  degree  but  of  kind.  We  call  it  intelli^ 
gence,  because  it  is  a  faculty  that  leads  to  knowledge,  and  we  call 
it  higher  intelligence,  because  it  leads  to  higher  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  higher  truths  than  ordinary  intelligence  does.  The 
great  likeness  between  the  two  is  that  both  are  intelligences  ; 
but  there  is  also  a  contrast  between  the  two  that  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  viz.,  that  they  work  on  two  different  planes  of  conscious* 
ness,  thus  dealing  with  two  different  aspects  of  nature.  They 
have  two  different  works  to  do,  though  there  is  a  strong  tie  of  re* 
lationship  between  the  two ;  they  are  not  twoezpressions  for  one  and 
the  same  thing,  but  two  things  distinct  from  one  another.  Hence, 
the  physiological  seat  of  the  two  need  not  be  the  same,  as  saay 
seem  at  first  to  be  the  case  ;  nay,  the  verdict  of  higher  scientists 
is  that  they  are  not  the  same.  The  physiological  seat  of  ordinary 
intelligence  is  known  to  ordinary  scientists  as  the  brain,  while 
that  of  higher  intelligence  is  proved  by  higher  scientists  the 
'  heart,'  probably  with  the  view  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
brain.  But  by  the  heart  they  do  not  mean  the  physiological 
head-quarters  of  the  circulatory  system  situated  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  which  ordinary  scientists  call  heart.  They  mean 
an  organ  unknown  to  English  physiologists,  which  bears  greater 
resemblance  with  and  closer  relationship  to  the  heart  than  to 
any  other  organ  known  to  ordinary  science.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  people  continue  to  attribute  their  deep  sentiments  and 
especially  their  higher  sentiments  to  the  heart,— >not  uneducated 
people  only,  but  educated  people  as  well,  including  those  who 
know  the  heart  to  belong  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  believe  it 
to  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  intellect  and  emotion. 
Somehow  or  other  they  attribute  to  the  heart  some  of  l^e  most 
important  phenomena  of  mind*  For  instance,  idiey  speak  of 
hearty  love,  heart-felt  pleasure,  hearty  sympathy,  hearty  oo* 
operation,  hearty  friend,  hearty  devotion,  broken  heart,  and  so  on. 
The  heart  to  which  higher  scientists  attribute  higher  intelligence, 
we  shall  term  '  the  unseen  heart/  to  distinguish  it  from  the  heart 
that  is  concerned  with  the  circulation  of  blood.  Now,  the  firstt 
thing  and  the  main  thing  for  students  of  higher  science  to  do  is 
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to  develope  the  unseen  heart  or  to  train  the  faculty  of  higher 
intelligence,  just  as  students  of  ordinary  science  develop  the 
brain  or  train  the  faculty  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Now,  the 
way  to  educate  is  to  give  suitable  exercise,  and  to  give  suitable 
ex&eciGe  we  have  to  furnish  the  materials  needed  for  such  exercise^ 
and. see  that  the  required  work  is  being  done  systematically.  It 
is  as  absurd  to  expect  one  to  understand  higher  science  without 
higher  intelligence,  as  it  is  to  expect  him  to  understand  ordinary 
science. without  ordinary  intelligence.  The  material  essentially 
needed  is  some  clear  instruction  regarding  the  law  of  evolution 
of  higher  intelligence.  One  cannot  promote  it  intelligently  with- 
out proper  iuteUectual  conception  of  the  way  to  do  it,  though  he 
may  promote  it  unconsciously  by  living  such  life  as  may  furnish 
suitable  exercise  for  it.  The  evolution  of  ordinary  intelligence  is 
worked  out  by  certain  impulses  from  within  the  organism,  the 
strongest  of  them  being  self-preservation,  and  the  moving  spirit 
of  them  all  being  self-love.  Self-love  is  ^  the  spring  of  action' 
in  animal  life.  Sat  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  civilised  men 
nnconscioasly  live  a  doable  life,  they  live  a  higher  life  along  with 
animal  life.  In  those  who  have  reached  the  climax  of  true 
civilisation,  'higher  life'  predominates,  nay,  it  receives  their 
whole  attention,  so  much  so  that  all  the  force  they  can  command 
by  their  Jkuowledge  of  animal  nature  and  their  control  over  it 
through  their  animal  mechanism,  is  utilised  for  the  purppses  of 
that  life ;  so  that  if  they  seem  to  us  to  live  a  lower  life  at  all,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  higher  life 
during  incarnation,  the  motive  that  impels  them  to  work,  the 
means  whereby  their  good  work  can  be  done,  the  conditions  that 
are  necessary  for  them  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  savage  people  low  life  predominates, 
nay,  it  receives  their  whole  attention.  Most  people  lie  between 
these  two  extremes — ranging  nearer  the  one  or  the  other  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  apparent  or  real  nature  of  their. civilisation.  In 
them  there  is  a  conflict  between  their  two  lives,  at  times  the  one 
predominates  and  at  other  times  it  is  overpowered  by  the  other. 
The  more  tjiey  live  higher  life,  the  more  they  promote  higher 
evolution ;  the.  more  they  ignore  the  former,  the  more  they  retard 
the  latter.    As  Pope  says  :— 

"  Two  principles  ia  htun^n  natare  reign, 
Self-love  to  urge  and  reason  t6  restrain.*^ 

It  is  by  this  restraining  power  of  reason  over  the  influence  of 
Belfifih  instincts  that  higher  evolution  is  first  set  to  work,  or  at 
least  the  ground  is  prepared  for  it  by  breaking  the  influence  of 
seli-love,  and  by  opening  the  mind  to  some  cont;eption  of  some 
pQwer  at  work  other ;  than  self-love  to  which  it  mast,  attend  care« 
lolly..  This  healthy:  influence  of  reason  is  at  its  climax  in  tha 
leading  philosophers  of  theday>  who  reason  aut  so  admirably  well 
that  the.enly  proper  way  to  promote  happiness  is  to  work  faithfully 
to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,^  at  apparent- 
self-aiacnfiee ;  because  each  man  is  a  unit  in  the  human  racO)  a  part 
and  parcel  of  that  great  wholes  so  closely  related  to  it  that  it  cannot, 
but  be  unhappy  while  the  whole  is  unhappy;  the  unhappinesa^ 
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of  the  whole  being  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  oonfliet  bdttreen 
its  namerous  parts^  each  seeking  his  own  interest  to  the  diuregafd 
€f  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus  in  the 
coarse  of  evolution  self*love  itself  becomes  subservient  to  the  cwk96 
of  higher  love  or  brotherhood^  since  reason^  the  climax  of  evdo^ 
tion  on  the  js^ut  plane^  dictates  that  the  right  way  to  work  foif 
self  is  to  work  for  humanity.  But  ihere  is  a  ditch  in  the  way. 
The  selfish  instincts  have  grown  too  strong  for  infant  remm  to 
control,  and  with  the  aid  of  pseudo-scientific  dogmatism  they 
oJEten  overpower  reason  itself  and  give  it  a  wrong  torn.  It  ksA 
only  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  nothing  in  mtan  besides 
physical  body,  so  that  the  man  perishes  when  the  physical  body 
dies,  and  there  is  no  happiness,  no  good  in  nature  besides  sensoal 
enjoyment  and  material  comfort.  jStariing  with  this  groundless 
assumption,  it  is  easy  to  cheat  reason.  Life  is  too  short  to  make 
a  profitable  bargain  that  way.  The  deluded  reasoner  thinks  he 
has  to  die  before  he  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  work  in  the  direct 
tion  of  promoting  tbe  greatest  good,  whereupon  all  his  accounts 
are  to  be  closed  unconditionally.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  work  unselfishly  while  he  fails  to  understand  the 
ground  of  obligation,  since  self-love  is  his  ruling  passion.  Ids 
*  spring  of  action/ 

Ordinary  reason  is  often  insuflScient  or  inefficient  to  elevate 
Iftelf-love  to  brotherhood,  although  it  always  tends  to  do  so.  It 
ean  be  easily  deceived  where  it  cannot  be  seduced.  In  its  weak- 
ness lies  the  germs  of  all  its  errors  ;  it  has  to  be  strengthened.  No 
doubt  it  gains  strength  as  it  develops,  but  its  higher  develop- 
ment is  not  unf requently  retarded  and  postponed  sine  die  by  its 
seductive  antagonist,  self-love.  That  antagonist  often  prevents  us 
from  attending  to  the  disinterested  dictates  of  pure  reason,  which 
being  thus  disregarded  and  disused,  fail  to  develop ;  training  by 
exercise  being  the  law  of  development.  How  may  one  strengthen 
pure  reason,  BO  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  against  its  great 
antagonist  and  to  do  its  tvork  and  grow  by  exercise?  How 
break  the  force  of  selfishness  and  enable  reason  to  overpower  it 
in  the  course  of  time  ?  How  dethrone  the  despot  of  self-love  ? 
Tfa^e  ie  only  one  way  to  do  it,  |Viz.,  by  opposing  love  to  love, 
the  unselfish  love  called  brotherhood  to  the  selfish  love  calle<] 
self-love.  Love  is  the  spring  of  action,  reason  is  her  guide;  both 
are  needed,  both  have  their  part  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  man. 
'   We  mAy  say,  in  the  words  of  an  English  poet — 

. "  Nor  this  a  good  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end  to  move  and  govern  all." 

Season  has  a  very  useful  part  to  play,  but  it  cannot  do  the 
work  of  love.  *  Love  is  Kf  e.'  Love  brings  light.  If  self-love 
leads  man  a8tray>  perverts  his  reason,  keeps  ham  ignorant,  and 
xbakes  him  unhappy^  it  is  because  the  gift  of  divine  love  is  pre- 
vented by  man's  selfishness  from  doing  its  natural  work.  Most 
people  recognise  the  early  promptings  of  this  gift  divine.  They 
call  it '  the  voice  of  conscience'  or  '  the  Grace  of  God.'  They 
know  how  it  guides  them  to  do  what  is  good  and  just  and  fairj. 
and  to  reaist  the  allurements  of  the  selfish  kistixict    They  ^9<> 
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kaow  Law  it  reprimands  them  for  doing  wrong  to  others  and  for 

t}ei]ag  selfish.     They  often  acknowledge  that  they  felt  inclined  to 

commit  certain  faults^  bnt  their  conscience  did  not  permit  them  to 

4o  so;  that  they  thought  they  would  gain  much  by  acting  one 

way>  bnt  they  oonld  not  consciously  do  so ;  or  that  they  had  tQ 

suffer  severe  pangs  of  conscience  for  certain  faults  in  their  life# 

This  shows  how  brotherhood  tends  to  evolve  itself  and  to  becomo 

a  living  power  in  man's  life,  in  accordance  with  the  potency  in 

piB  Law  Eternal.    Bat  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  as  such  the  li^w 

has  left  him  the  choice  to  promote  or  retard  its  work  towardu 

perfection   in   or    throut^h    him,  thus  becoming    the   maker  o( 

|iis  own  destiny  for  weal  or  for    woe.     Blind   to  the    justice 

and  goodness  of  the  Law,  ignorant  of  the  blessings  it  has  in. 

storQ  fpr  him,  and  of  the  essential  part  brotherhood  has  to  play 

in  conferring  those  blessings  upon  him,  unconscious  of  the  nature 

of  his  own  free-will  and  of  the  liberty  the  Law  has  given  to 

Jbim,  of  the  choice  that  is  in  his  own  hand,  and  of  the  importance 

pf  making  the  proper  choice,  man  often  remains  passive  where, 

he  ought  to  be  active,  and  allows  tine  various  forces  at  work  in 

](iiin  to  work  through  him  without  due  self-control  on  his  part,  as 

if  he  were  a  mere   tool,   a  mere  mechanical  machine,   a  mora 

automation.     The  result  of  such  indolence  is  that  acquired  habit 

^Ipne  beqomes  his  nature,  or  at  any  rate  decides   his   nature; 

the  .early   promptings  of    high0r    love    are,    in    that    case,    no 

match  for  the  well  trained  and  fully  developed  promptings  o£ 

Q^lfrlpyp  ;.ajid  for  want  of  exercise  the  former  fails  to  evolve  itself, 

if  it  dpes  not  actually  starve  and  die  through  disvse.    The  gerip. 

divine  (higher  love,  or  brotherhood)  is  not  allowed  to  take  root 

%nd    grow    iq  the  individual,  whereupon  his   higher  evolution 

becomes  impracticable ;  the  flower  of  it  (higher  intelligence)  does 

not   appear,  without  which  higher  knowledge  is  unattainable; 

and  the  study  of  higher  science  is  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 

Pence,  the  first  thing  for  the  student  of  higher  science  to  do  is  to 

^low  this  germ  of  faculty  divine  to  take  root  and  grow  in  him ;. 

and  the  ne^t  most  important  work  for  him  to  do  is  to  take  car0 

of  this  tender  plant  in  its  infancy,  to  protect  it  from  the  powerful 

influence  of  self-love,  and  the  host  of  animal  feelings  that  cluster 

around  it,  and  to  feed  it  regularly  with  good  thoughts,  words  and 

deeds.     Air  this   can  be   done  if  the*  universal  brotherhood  of 

humanity,  which  is  no  mere  sentiment,  but  a  stubborn  fact,  nay  a 

truth  per  se,  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  and  carried  to  its  logical 

conclusions  in  our  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  This  is  no  easy  task. 

In  many  persons,  the  force  of  habit  is  dead  against  it,  and  as 

C!owper  says, 

"  Habits  are  soon  acquired,  but  when  we  strive 
To  slip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive." 

The  first  Object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  makes  this  task  quitd 
practicable.  Amongst  its  innumerable  beauties  are  its  general  appli- 
cability and  its  admirable  elasticity.  It  leads  slowly  but  surely  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  force  of  unselfish  habits,  which  opposes  the  force 
of  selfish  habits,  and  overpowers  it  in  the  course  of  time.  No  doubt, 
one  may  acquire  this  force  without  joining  our  Society,  if  he  can 
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make  brotherliood  a  living  power  in  his  Kfe,  jaat  as  one  can  leajm 
without  going  to  school  if  he  can  understand  his  lessons  and 
prepare  them  regularly.  But  the  task  is  by  no  means  easy  though 
it  may  appear  to  be  so ;  and  besides  the  usual  advantages  of  a 
regular  school^  we  have  to  remember  that  members  form  a  friendly 
anion^  and  union  is  strength  in  more  ways  than  one.  To  my 
mind^  the  greatest  advantage  we  gain  in  the  Society  is  the  dose 
friendship  and  frequent  intercourse  with  brothers  who  have 
already  made  brotherhood  a  living  power  in  their  lives^  whose 
higher  life  we  have  good  opportunity  to  observe  and  appreciate, 
and  whose  good  example  we  naturally  learn  to  follow. 

The  other  two  objects  of  the  Society  have  a  useful  part  to  play  in 
this  school  of  higher  science.  Aryan  and  other  branches  of  Eastern 
literature  largely  deal  with  the  spiritual  aspect  of  nature,  and  de- 
monstrate the  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity — ^which  Western 
literature  so  sadly  ignores ;  and  by  such  instruction  it  enables  us  to 
rise  above  the  pseudo-scientific  dogmatism  of  the  materialist  and 
epicurean  of  the  day,  and  to  make  brotherhood  a  living  power  in 
our  life.  While  the  2nd  objibt  of  the  Society  serves  this  nsefnl 
end^  the  Srd  one  reminds  us  that  higher  science  is  not  to  be 
mastered  by  means  of  the  powers  we  possess  at  present^  and  that 
there  are  psychic  powers  latent  in  man,  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  cultivated  by  proper  means,  or  trained  up 
by  suitable  exercise ;  which^  to  my  mind^  as  a  Parsi,  essentially  oon- 
Bists  of  brotherhood  in  thoughts,  words  and  deeds. 

Brothers,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  remind  you  once  more  and 
to  say  to  you  distinctly  that  these  are  my  own  views,  and  that  the 
Society  leaves  every  one  free  to  think  for  himself,  to  say  what 
he  thinks,  to  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  practice  brotherhood 
in  accordance  with  his  judgment.  May  you  have  the  desire, 
the  courage,  and  the  firmness  of  resolution  to  practise  it  faithfully. 
Do  but  practise  it,  it  matters  not  how,  as  far  as  you  can. 

Progress  is  the  work  of  time,  power  is  eternal  and  omnipre- 
sent ;  opportunity  is  ever  at  hand  in  some  form  or  other ;  action 
is  inseparably  associated  with  life;  goodness^  genuine  goodness, 
nninterrupt-d  goodness,  goodness  in  thoughts,  goodness  in  wor4B> 
goodness  in  deeds,  goodness  all  round,  is  the  great  desideraium,  and 
brotherhood  is  the  key  to  it.    May  you  but  practice  it  I 
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OBJECTS  OF  TEE  THEOSOPHICAL  800IBTT. 
lAn  Addn$t  to  the  Arycm  T.  8.,  New  York,  by  Mb.  B.  KeightletJ 

THE  watdiword  of  every  true  and  earnest  member  of  tbe  Theoso- 
pbical  Society  should  be  Brotherhood.  This  is  the  tme  mean- 
ing of  onr  motto^  "  There  is  no  Religion  Higher  than  Truth ;"  for 
Truth  is  One^  and  to  grasp  Truth  is  to  lay  hold  on  the  essential 
unity  of  all  Life  and  Being ;  in  other  words^  to  consciously  realize 
tiiis  unity,  this  uniyersal,  all-pervading  principle  of  Brotherhood. 

That  such  is^  indeed,  the  true  ideal  and  purpose  of  the  T.  S.  is 
ehown  by  the  fact  that  Universal  Brotherhood  not  only  stands  first 
and  foremost  among  its  three  objects,  but  is  also  the  only  one  whose 
acceptance  is  obligatory  on  all  who  join  the  ranks  of  the  Society. 
In  spite^  however^  of  repeated  declarations  to  this  effect,  many 
people,  even  within  the  Society,  still  regard  its  first  object  as  an 
empty  name,  a  mere  catchword  adopted  in  order  to  work  on  the 
sentimentality  of  emotional  people,  and  emphasized  in  order  to  give 
a  coloring  of  universality  and  non-sectarianism  to  what  many  regard 
as  an  attempt  to  found  a  new  religion,  or  at  least  to  preach  a  new 
philosophy.  This  radical  misconception  of  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  been  greatly  fostered  and  augment- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  mainly 
drawn  to  and  centered  upon  its  second  and  third  objects. 

The  teachings  and  doctrines  of  Theosophy,  though  in  no  sense 
those  of  the  Society ^  have  yet  held  such  a  pi-ominent  place  in  its 
history  and  absorbed  so  much  of  the  activity  of  its  members,  that 
they  have  to  a  great  extent  obscured  its  first  and  primary  purpose. 
These  doctrines,  moreover,  were  so  new  and  strange  to  the  West^ 
they  opened  up  such  illimitable  fields  of  thought,  they  held  forth 
such  glorious  promise  for  the  future  growth  and  achievement  o£ 
mankmd,  that  they  very  naturally  came  to  occupy  almost  the  entire 
field  of  view.  To  this  was  added  all  the  force  of  that  tendency, 
innate  in  many  a  human  heart,  which  demands  the  rest  and  satis- 
faction of  a  formulated  creed,  an  orthodoxy.  Few  are  those  strong 
enough  to  live  in  a  state  of  continual  growth,  of  ceaseless  mental 
expansion  and  change.  To  the  majority,  a  Society  occupying  itself 
with  Religion,  as  does  the  T.  S.,  must  have  some  dogma,  secret  or 
avowed,  some  creed,  some  final,  all-sufficient  doctrine.  Failing  to 
find  this  in  the  simple,  noble  ideal  of  human  Brotherhood,  tiiej 
sought  it  in  the  teachings  of  Theosophy;  and  when  told  that 
Theosophy  ia  not  the  creed  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  they  ex- 
claimed against  an  association  which  therefore  seemed  to  them  to 
be  destitute  of  backbone,  so  fiabby  and  lacking  in  consistence. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  the  only  Universal  Religion  is  Universal 
Brotherhood,  and  that  this  ideal  excludes  by  its  very  nature  every 
form  of  dogma  or  orthodoxy  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  truly 
follow  its  noble  teaching. 

A  second  reason  which  has  very  lai^ly  contributed  to  distract 
attention  from  the  ideal  of  Brotherhood  and  to  obscure  the  true 
nature  of  the  Society  in  the  public  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  occult 
er  psychic  phenomena  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  our 
work.    To  discuss  these  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 


this  ad^eae ;  bot  a  few  words  cm  their  relatioB  to  tke  Sod^  and 
its  work^  thoagli  of  coarse  a  digression^  may  perhaps  not  be  oafc  of 
place  in  this  oonneotion. 

In  the  opinion  of  some^  the  occnrrence  of  each  pbeuontena^  a«4 
especially  the  publicity  given  to  them,  have  been  a  deplorable 
misii^ke.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise.  For  firsts  tjiese 
phenomena  proved  ezperimentally  the  existence  of  a  worl^  of  {orcea 
^l  Nature  and  man  which  lie  byond  the  cognizance  of  ou^  phj;- 
sioal  senses^  and  thus  laid  a  basis  upon  which  to  teach  the  Eastern 
teiachings  as  to  Nature  and  man ;  and  secondly^  they  proved  thai 
the  person  who  was  engaged  in  bringing  these  doctrines  before  the 
world  was  possessed  of  knowledge  and  power  undreamt  of  by  oar 
modem  scientists,  Now^  before  devoting  time  and  energy  to  any 
Study  which  requires  years  of  hard  and  persistent  labor,  every  man 
naturally  asks  himself  whether  the  teacher  whose  works  he  is  about 
to  study  is  a  competent  instructor  in  such  matters.  And  apart 
from  the  phenomena,  I  fail  to  see  what  other  direct  evidence 
preliminary  to  actual  study  of  the  subject  could  have  been  given 
on  this  point.  True,  the  phenomena  themselves  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  teachings  of  Theosophy ;  indeed,  there  is  no  logical 
connection  between  them  and  such  ideas  as  Karma,  BeinearnatioiL 
the  law  of  Cycles,  etc.  But  the  phenomena  do  prove  that 
the  person  who  produced  them  has  a  deeper  acquaintance 
with  Nature  and  man  than  is  possessed  by  any  of  our  present 
iKsientifio  teachers.  Hence  any  thoughtful  man  is  fully  warranted 
in  devoting  much  time  and  study  to  her  views,  with  the  oonvietion 
that  his  researches  are  being  guided  by  a  competent  instructor. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  und%tB  projni«  • 
nence  given  to  these  phenomena  has  in  some  respeets  been  disad- 
yantageous  to  the  growth  of  the  T.  S.  They  have  rivetted  publio 
attention  upon  matters  of  secondary  importance,  and  thrown  into 
the  shadow  the  more  important  teachings,  ethical  a.nd  spiritnali  of 
Theosophy,  as  well  as  at  times  hidden  from  view  our  one  great 
goal — ^the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

These  phenomena  properly  pertain,  of  course,  to  the  third  ob- 
ject of  the  Society,  and  the  undue  prominence  given  to  them  by 
•ome  perspns  has  fostered  an  idea  which  has  been  fertile  in  anfor-' 
innate  consequences ;  I  mean  the  notion  that  the  T.  8.  is  a  school 
of  magic,  a  hall  of  occultism,  a  Society  in  which  men  may  gaui 
power  and  knowledge  for  the  gratifioation  of  their  ambition,  their 
vanity  or  their  curiosity.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following! 
pages  to  endeavor  to  show  the  relations  of  the  second  and  third 
objects  of  the  T.  S.  to  the  first,  and  to  prove  that,  instead  of  oor 
three  objects  being,  as  often  erroneously  supposed^  separate,  dis^ 
tinet,  disconnected,  they  are  in  truth  intimately  and  vitally  related 
%o  each  other;  the  seco^d  and  third  objeots  of  the  Sodety  indi€at^ 
iiPg  the  only  lines  upon  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  realization  of  our  grand  ideal,  the  Universal  Brother* 
tt$)odof  Huxaapity.  We  shall  better  anderstand  the.  platform  ef 
(ba  Theosophioal  Society  if  we  consider  the  groand  upon  whkk 
its  Founders  based  tiheir  proclamation  of  Universal  Brotherh<)9d^ 
•nd  then  observe  how  the  Sooiety  they  formed  endeavors  to  roah* 
ixe  that.ideali 
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One  of  the  Foandera  of  tlie  Society  Iiad  been  traisod  in  thb 
noblest  &nd  loftiest  school  of  Bastern  Wisdom/in  whose  teaching^ 
tke  doctrine  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  Being  holds  the  firsts  xnoali 
fn'omiiient  plaoe.  Regarding  all  "  separateness/^  all  conscionsnesd 
of  beitig  apart  from  the  great  whole^  as  illusion^  this  philosophy^ 
especially  when  actnally  realized  as  a  series  of  facts  in  conscions^ 
iMss,  naturally  leads  the  student  to  seek  this  fundamental  Unity  of 
•All  as  bis  first  object. 

*  The  other  Founders  were  of  Western  trainings  the  most  active 
land  prominent  being  men  who  viewed  with  the  utmost  a^prehen^- 
Bionthe  disintegrating  influence  of  materialistic  science^  and  who 
earnestly  sought  for  means  to  combat  its  advance.  They  read  the 
lesson  of  history  and  saw  that  Religion  was  perishing  through  the 
religions^  whose  number,  differences,  and  exclusive  claims  to  the 
possession  of  Truth  disgusted  the  most  enlightened  men,  and 
tMMned  them  to  feel  that  this  very  conflict  between  creeds,  sect^^ 
churches,  and  dogmas  was  in  itself  evidence  enough  that  th6 
TmiH  dwelt  not  among  them.  History  shows  that  no  wars  have 
been  so  bitter  as  those  waged  in  the  name  of  Religion,  that  no 
catLse  has  tended  more  to  separate  man  from  man  and  people  f roni 
people  than  difference  of  creed ;  that,  finally,  no  greater  obstacle 
lias  impeded  the  search  after  truth  than  dogmatic  theology, 
whether  in  Pagan  antiquity  or  Christian  times. 

From  the  association  of  these  two  lines  of  thought  arose  the 
eonception  of  a  Society  whose  foundation-stone  should  be  Unity, 
a  Society  which  should  transcend  every  limitation  that  human  sel- 
fishness and  folly  have  imposed  upon  human  thought,  a  Society 
which  should  seek  to  unite  all  men  in  the  common  search  for 
Truth,  by  repudiating  all  dogma,  all  sectarianism,  endeavoring  1^ 
lay  bare  the  unity  of  life  and  so  make  Religion  the  saviour,  instead 
of  the  executioner,  of  humanity. 

*  From  this  stand-point,  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  was  seeA 
by  the  Founders  to  be  a  spiritual  fact,  the  actual  reality  of  Nature ) 
and  on  this  conception  they  based  their  declaration  of  the  Society'^ 

{mrpose,  and  made  it  the  rock  upon  which  their  association  traa 
6unded< 

Though  such  a  train  of  thought  as  this  guided  the  Foundere  of  th^ 
^.  S;,  yet  neither  their  conclusion  nor  their  process  of  reasobitt^ 
is  the  least  binding  on  any  man  who  may  join  the  Society  the^ 
founded.  Still,  this  view  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  as  prima"- 
rily  a  spiritual  fact  determined  the  choice  of  its  second  and  thjl4 
objects.  For  the  realization  of  a  spiritual  fact  in  Nature  eOttlfl 
best  be  achieved  through  intellectual  and  ethical  study  and  gf orwth. 
and  hence  the  leaders  of  the  T.  S.  have  always  been  engaged  iA 
mental  rather  than  physical  philanthropy.  Thus  it  is  at  once  evi^ 
dent  that  the  task  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  was  to  retuotrd 
religious  and  sectarian  differences,  to  exhibit  «nd  demonstrate  tike 
fundamental  unity  and  identity  of  all  creeds.  Now  the  Fooibte^ 
through  whom  the  real  impulse -and  inspiraiion  of  the  work  idaflCfiet 
had  in  the  ooiirBe  of  her  studies  become  aware  ci  the  exist^MiO^  of 
}  II  body  of  knowledge^  a  scientific,  coherent,  and  demonstrated  eyei^ 
tam  £d  ffiicta  in  Nature^  which  farmed  the  basi^  upon  wkict^  ^tii^ 
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varions  world-religions  had  originallj  been  bnili;.  Bor  it'  mint  not 
be  forgotten  tbat  every  religion  worthy  the  name  claims  to  be,  and 
to  greater  or  less  extent  is,  a  statement  oi  facts  in  natare»  just  as 
res?  and  far  more  important^  because  more  far-reaching,  than  those 
which  come  under  the  purview  of  physical  science.  Moveover, 
she  was  in  a  position  to  assist  very  largely  in  proving  thee^steace 
of  this  common  basis  and  in  exhibiting  its  coherence,  its  logical 
character,  and  its  consistency  with  all  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  world  around  us.  Thus  the  task  was  not  an  Utopian  en- 
deavour, but  a  practicable  undertaking,  the  goal  of  which  wu 
clear  to  her  eyes  and  the  materials  for  which  lay  ready  to  her 
hand.  And  besides  this,  the  Founders  were  able  to  count  upon 
the  active  assistance  of  many  able  and  learned  men  of  various 
nationalities.  Hence  the  choice  of  the  second  object  of  the  T.  S.,  the 
Btudy  of  ancient  religions,  literatures  and  philosophies,  especially 
those  of  the  Aryan  races,  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  all  religions. 

The  importance  of  this  work  as  a  means  for  promoting  brotherly 
feeling  among  men  is  readily  apparent.  Great  confusion  has 
prevailed  the  world  over,  but  especially  in  the  West,  between  the 
ethics  of  conduct  and  the  ethics  of  belief.  Men  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  regard  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  religious 
belief  as  morally  criminal.  Indeed,  to  many  minds  it  appeared, 
and  even  still  appears,  a  far  more  heinous  crime  to  deny  the 
exclusive  divinity  of  Jesus  than  to  murder,  steal,  oppress,  or 
commit  the  most  terrible  offence  against  the  moral  law.  More- 
over, the  narrow  view  almost  universally  taken  of  religion  in  the 
"West,  combined  with  this  confusion  of  thought,  not  only  resulted 
in  wars  and  persecutions,  but  afforded  a  rich  and  fertile  field  for  the 
growth  of  human  selfishness,  and  the  development  of  its  worst 
passions  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal.  Men  were  encouraged 
to  deceive  themselves,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
difference  between  hatred,  revenge,  and  cruelty  when  practised 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  the  same  passions  when  indulged  in 
for  personal  gratification. 

If,  then,  men  could  be  brought  to  higher,  purer,  and,  above  all, 
truer  conceptions  of  Religion  as  the  Universal  Truth,  perceived  by 
each  individual  under  a  different  aspect,  it  is  plain  that  one  6t 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  hatred,  strife,  and  division  would  be 
removed  from  among  men,  and  the  way  would  be  smoothed  for  the 
growth  of  brotherly  feeling  throughout  all  sections  of  the  human 
race. 

In  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  second  object  of  tie  Society 
to  the  first,  while  I  have  only  briefly  indicated  the  line  of  reason- 
ing which  can  readily  be  worked  out  and  expanded  by  each  one 
for  himself,  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  iheir  vital 
and  intimate  relaticm,  and  to  show  that  the  second  object  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  appropriate  means  by  'v^hioh  the  realiaa- 
jiion  of  the  first  may  be  attenipted. 

In  making  the  same  attempt  ad  regards-  our  third*  object^  *'tl^ 
study  of  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  psychical  powen>6£  # 
man/'  a  somewhat  fuller  treatmeut  of  the  sabject  inUw  sbom^ 
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aary^  especially  as  a  connection  is  in  this  case  neither  so  apparent, 
nor  has  it  been  much  dwelt  upon  or  explained  in  current  literature. 
I  shall  first  take  the  relation  of  our  third  object  to  the  first  through 
the  second,  and  then  consider  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  first. 

Religion^  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  hitherto,  notably  in  the 
West,  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  faith,  either  traditional  or  based 
npon  individual  emotional  experience.  The  intellect,  and  especi* 
ally  the  observing  faculties,  have  not  had  free  play,  and  in  con^se- 
quence  there  is  very  little  solid,  scientifically-demonstrated  ground- 
work to  support  the  vast  superstructure  that  forms  the  various 
creeds  now  held  by  men.  But  we  have  entered  upon  a  time  when 
Season  has  become  powerful  and  demands  that  the  emotional  and 
intuitional  perceptions  which  have  hitherto  been  more  or  less  blind- 
ly accepted  shall  be  based  upon  and  conform  to  observed  facts.  It 
is  the  province  of  Physical  Science  to  record  and  classify  the  facts 
of  the  physical  world,  and  to  build  upon  them  generalizations^ 
which,  when  fully  established,  we  call  "  laws  of  Nature."  It 
should  be  the  province  of  Religion  to  perform  the  same  work  for 
those  other  planes  of  being  which  transcend  the  range  of  our 
physical  sense?.  But  in  both  Religion  and  Science  there  must 
equally  be  a  basis  of  observed  facts,  and  in  both  the  generalization^^ 
reached  must  conform  to  the  same  laws  of  Reason. 

Hence,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  planes  of  being  and  consci- 
ousness other  than  the  phyi^cal,  it  is  clear  that  their  investigation 
and  observation  are  essential  to  the  discovery  of  religious  truths 
But  to  make  these  investigations  requires  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment of  observation,  which  can  only  be  found  m  man  himself, 
and  in  the  development  of  powers  and  faculties  which  are  as  yefe 
latent  in  the  majority  of  mankind.  That  snch  powers  and  faculties 
really  do  exist  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable  by  i}\& 
consistent  and  concordant  record  that  abnormally  developed  indi- 
viduals have  existed  at  all  periods  in  the  world's  history,  a  record 
confirmed  and  substantiated  by  repeated  and  careful  observation 
in  our  own  day. 

Hence  the  third  object  of  the  T.  S.  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
second,  an  indispensable  means  for  its  achievement,  and  thereforer 
an  indirect,  but  none  the  less  vitally  important,  aid  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  first. 

But  more  than  this.  I  hope  to  show  that  our  first  and  third  ob- 
jects are  each  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other ;  that  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  can  only  be  realized  by  and  through  the  psychic 
apd  spiritual  development  of  the  individual,  while  the  effort  to 
realise  that  same  ideal  of  Brotherhood  itself,  forms  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  means  of  bringing  about  this  inner  growth-— 
iwy,  that  all  truly  spiritual  growth  involves  and  tends  towa^rds  the 
realization  of  that  sublime  goal  of  human  endeavor. 

But  it  is  obviousi  thg,t  all  human  beings  are  not  brothers,  physi- 
wUy  .-apeaking,  e?cpept  .in  a  very  loose  aense  of  the  word,  Hence^ 
u4o  prove  thp  reality  of  Univeisal  Brotkerhood  as  ajfpirituftl  fapt.iii 
nature,  we  must  first  demonstrate  that  man  possesses  the.  means  io^ 
» ,^ptll^  <>ther  plaai99  of  nature  t^n  that  of  ^i^osa  nv^ttor.  In  Qther 
words,  it  must  be  shown  that  human  consciousness  can  operate  i\^^ 
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depen<}ently  of  the  physical  orgaDism,  This  last  faet  has,  hovr- 
ever,  been  amply  proven  by  experimental  research,  both  in  an- 
tiquity and  in  our  own  day,  notably  in  the  domain  of  mesmerism, 
now  re-christened  hypnotism.  These  observations  show  fttrttier 
than  the  range  of  perception  and  the  activity  of  human  conscioii^- 
ness  increase  in  proportion  as  the  physical  organism  approaches  a 
state  of  complete  inactivity  closely  resembling  actual  death. 

Now  from  the  consideration  of  the  changes  which  our  couscions- 
ness  normally  undergoes  during  dream  and  deep  sleep,  as  well  as 
from  the  light  thrown  thereon  by  various  carefully  observed  in- 
stances of  abnormal  changes  and  variations  of  consciousness,  the 
following  general  conclusions  have  been  deduced,  by  strict  scien- 
tific reasoning,  as  to  the  characteristics  of  human  consciousness: 

1.  The  consciousness  of  each  human  being  at  any  moment  is 
limited  by  his  "  threshold  of  sensation."* 

2.  But  his  potential  consciousness  enormously  transcends  the 
limited  sphere  so  defined,  which  alone  he  is  normally  cognizant 
during  his  waking  hours. 

This  "  threshold"  is,  however,  sasceptible  of  very  wide  oscilla- 
tions, and  can  be  so  pushed  back  that  man  can  embrace  in  his  con- 
seiousness  a  very  large  part  of  what  transcends  his  physical  per- 
ceptions.t 

In  this  shifting  of  the  threshold  of  consciousness  lies  the  possi- 
bulity  of  all  psychic  development.  For,  in  Theosophical  phrase, 
the  limited  sphere  of  consciousness  bounded  by  the  threshold  of 
sensation  constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  personality,"  while  the 
vaster  area  of  consciousness  which  (to  us)  lies  on  the  further  side 
of  this  threshold  is  the  "  individuality."  Now,  if  we  seek  the  de- 
termining cause  of  this  limitation,  we  shall  find  that  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  our  interest,  our  attention,  is  usually  centered  largely  <nr 

*  As  the  term  "  threshold  of  sensation"  will  probably  be  new  to  most  memben 
of  the  Society,  a  brief  explanation  maj  be  desirable.  It  is  a  weU-asoertainefl  fuib 
that  any  stimulus  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  in  order  to  affect  oar 
eonsoiousnesB  so  that  we  perceive  it.  Now  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  thns  raqnir- 
ed  yaries  in  different  states  of  the  organism  and  with  different  degrees  of  msntsl 
pre-oooupation  or  absorbtion.  For  instance,  if  one  is  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book,  it 
will  require  a  much  louder  call  to  make  him  hear  than  when  the  mind  is  not  so- 
engaged.  The  deg^e  of  intensity  which  any  given  stimulus  must  attain  in  order 
to  affect  our  oonsciousness,  determines  what  stimuli  we  shall  consciously  peroftiie 
and  what  we  shall  remain  unaware  of.  Generalizing  this  fact,  we  see  that  ano9g 
all  the  stimuli  striking  upon  our  consciousness  only  such  will  excite  conscioQS 
perception  or  attain  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  which  thus  forms  as  it  were  t)i» 
bounding  line  of  our  field  of  perception.  This  boundary  is  t^e  "  threshold  of  eon- 
■ciousness*'  or  "  threshold  of  sensation."  It  separates,  so  to  speak,  the  lighted  are» 
or  field  of  our  perceptions  from  what  is  "without,"  or,  as  we  usually  phrase ifc, 
*<  outside  ourselves."  The  magnitude  of  the  lighted  area,  of  course,  varies  enormoasly 
ill  different  persons.  A  man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  the  higher  soil 
Subtler  stimuli  which  we  oaU  the  feelings  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic  beanty 
ftnd  purity ;  or  he  may  perceive  them  only  dimly,  so  that  they  fail  to  excite  in  him 
any  keen  or  vivid  perception.  This  conception  is  a  very  fertile  one,  and  can  to 
worked  out  in  many  directions,  with  the  result  of  throwing  ancli  iigkt  «b  thtlMis 
of  our  daily  Uf  e  and  experience. 

t  Pot  a  detailed  proof  of  the  above  poations,  lee  Dr.  Carl  du  ?nVu  fhikitthf^ 
-tit  UviPi€%$m. 
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wholly  upon  the  physical  plane^  the  field  of  oar  conscioasness 
being  entirely  occupied  by  the  powerful  and  vivid  stimuli  which 
reach  us  through  the  avenues  of  physical  sensation^  or  which  arise 
in  connection  therewith  on  the  emotional  and  mental  planes.  But 
in  certain  abnormal  states,  whether  induced  by  the  mesmeric 
action  of  another  or  by  the  will-power  of  the  individual  himself,  we 
find  that  the  transcendental  consciousness  or  individuality  makes 
itself  manifest  upon  the  physical  plane.  In  such  cases  it  is  found 
that,  the  limited  consciousness  or  personality  is  treated  by  the 
higher  Ego  as  something  foreign  to  itself,  as  a  mere  incidental 
phase  of  its  own  development.  But  it  is  just  this  limited  con^- 
.sciousness,  or  the  personality  (which  at  such  times  disappears  from 
view)^  that  produces  in  us  the  feeling  that  we  are  each  separate 
from  all  our  fellow  men.  For  the  feeling,  the  consciousness^  of 
''  self  is  limited  (as  we  know  it)  to  the  lighted  area  within  the 
threshold  of  consciousness^  since  that  alone  is  constantly  and 
vividly  present  to  us.  Analogy  may  help  us  to  grasp  this  idea 
more  clearly.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  a  man  identifies 
*'  himself"  with  his  keenest  and  most  vivid  feeling  or  interest,  and 
this  is  what  occurs  with  regard  to  the  general  area  of  personal 
consciousness.  Man  identifies  '^  himself^  with  that  which  is  con- 
stantly and  vividly  present  before  him,  i.  6.,  with  the  lighted  area 
within  his  threshold  of  sensation.  Further,  our  instinctive  belief 
in  the  existence  and  reality  of  an  '^  outside  world"  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  stimuli  which  reach  our  consciousness  from  beyond 
this  threshold  naturally  seem  to  us  to  come  from  '' outside"  of 
ourselves,  since  what  we  feel  as  "  self"  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
the  lighted  area  within  this  bounding  line. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  in  proportion  as  the  threshold  of  con« 
BCionsness  is  pushed  back,  so  does  the  feeling  of  separateness 
diminish ;  and  the  same  law  can  be  traced  right  up  through  every 
.  stage  of  growth  and  development,  mental,  emotional^  and  psychic, 
.Hence  we  may  assert  generally  that  expansion  of  the  field  of  our 
conscioasness  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  detachment  of  our  inter- 
est  and  attentipn  from  the  physical  plane,  and  from  the  feelings 
and  sensations  which  form  the  content  of  the  personality. 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  real  obstacle  preventing  our 
realization  of  Universal  Brotherhood  is  just  this  feeling  of  ''  separ- 
ateness/^ and  we  have  just  seen  that  in  proportion  as  we  grow  and 
develope  psychically  this  feeling  tends  to  disappear.  It  is  thus 
plain  that  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  latent  psychic  facol- 
ties  in  man  tend  directly  towards  the  realization  of  the  first 
object  of  the  T.  S. 

As  we  push  back  the  boundary  and  enlarge  the  area  of  our  con« 
ficionsness,  our  ^^  self"  grows  and  expands  in  the  same  proportion, 
till  at  last,  when  we  have  so  widened  our  circle  of  interest  and 
removed  back  our  threshold  of  consciousness  that  it  embraces  the 
Universe,  then,  in  the  language  of  The  Light  of  Asia,  "  The  Uni- 
verse grows  I^  the  dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  sea ;"  Nirvana  is 
.  ottaiaed;  not  by  the  annihilation  of  individaality,  but  by  its 
expansion  till  it  embraces  All, 
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This  subject  can  also  be  regarded  from  another  point  of  view. 
All  stimuli  which  reach  our  cousciousness  are  in  reality  forms  of 
vibration^  subtler  or  coarser^  more  or  less  rapid^  and  taking  place 
in  media,  grosser  or  mor^  ethereal^  as  the  case  may  be.  In  gene- 
ral^ the  more  rapid  the  vibration  and  the  more  subtle  the  medioin 
it  occurs  in,  the  higher,  that  is,  the  more  spiritual,  is  the  accom" 
panying  consciousness.  Now  we  shall  cognize  either  coarser  or 
fiUbtler  vibrations  according  as  our  attention  and  interest  are  cen- 
tered upon  material  or  spiritual  things,  on  one  pole  or  the  other 
of  the  One  Reality.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  while  onr  attention 
is  taken  up  and  our  consciousness  filled  with  things  physical,  we 
cannot  clearly  and  vividly  cognize  the  opposite  pole — ^things  spi- 
ritual. But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  spirit  is  Universal- 
ity; it  IS  all-pervading.  Hence  the  more  our  perceptions  approacli 
the  spiritual  plane,  the  more  we  must  become  at  one  with  that 
which  is  all-pervading,  because  to  become  cognizant  of  spiritual 
things  we  must  respond  to  the  higher  vibrations  of  that  plane. 
Thus,  in  order  to  attain  the  inner  development  pointed  at  in  our 
third  object,  we  must  in  literal  truth  seek  so  to  attune  ourselveia 
lis  to  "  thrill  in  response  to  every  sigh  and  thought  of  all  that  Kves 
iind  breathes.*' 

Thus,  then,  Universal  Brotherhood  is  not  only  the  fonndation- 
JBtone  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  but  literally  the  essence  of  its 
second  and  third  objects — the  life-giving  spirit  in  them  all.  With- 
out this  grand  and  sublime  ideal,  the  study  of  ancient  religions, 
sciences^  and  philosophies  would  lose  its  noblest  and  purest  charm. 
Without  it,  the  pursuit  of  the  third  object  would  be  either  alto- 
gether meaningless  or,  if  in  any  degree  successful,  it  would  lead 
to  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  as  witness  the  criminal  nses 
to  which  the  newly  re-discovered  powers  of  hypnotism  have  already 
been  put.  Without  such  a  goal  to  strive  for,  such  a  lofty  purpose 
to  animate  us,  our  liberality  of  thought  would  soon  become  aim- 
less licence,  our  efforts  to  study  the  Wisdom  Religion  would  soon 
end  in  the  formation  of  a  new  sect,  the  life  would  die  out  from 
^mong  us,  and  The  Theosophical  Society  would  either  crnmble 
into  dust  or  remain  as  a  frozen  and  lifeless  corpse^  enoased  k  the 
ice  of  Dogmatism, 
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CLAIRVOYANCE.    By  Db.  J.  Bowles  Daly,  ll.d.,  f.t.s* 

THE  subject  of  Clairvoyance,  however  novel  it  may  appear  to  modem 
readers  in  this  age  of  materialism,  is  not  new  to  the  world.  The 
thing  itself  is  older  than  any  civilization  now  on  the  globe.  Clairvoy- 
ance, or  clear-seeing,  means  the  mysterious  power  of  perception  by 
which  certain  persons  can  discern  distant  objects  and  occurrences  with- 
out the  use  of  the  ordinary  organs  of  sight. 

This  power  is  displayed  by  many  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  as  a  normal  faculty,  in  others,  its  exercise  occurs 
epontaneously  at  irregular  intervals,  while,  in  many  others,  it  is  induced 
by  magnetic  sleep.  The  faculty  is  essentially  the  same,  whatever  may 
"be  the  immediate  incentives  to  its  action.  Illustrations  of  clairvoyance 
may  be  found  among  all  the  races  of  men,  and  every  period  of  human 
history  has  furnished  examples.  The  essential  conditions  of  the  soul 
are  not  influenced  by  forms  of  government  or  systems  of  religion.  Th6 
true  seer  stands  alone  within  the  veil  of  the  Temple. 

The  faculty  of  lucidity  was  known  and  recognized  in  India  long 
before  any  record  of  its  wonders  travelled  into  the  West.  In  Europe 
every  novelty  is  thrust  upon  {the  public,  either  in  books  or  news- 
papers, with  the  view  of  reaping  a  harvest  either  in  praise  or  pudding ; 
the  opposite  course  generally  prevails  in  the  East.  A  wise  policy  dictates 
the  precaution  of  preparing  the  ground  before  putting  in  the  seed :  pearls 
are  not  flung  unto  the  swine-trough  to  be  trampled  by  the  herd.  This 
is  the  first  ictum  of  occult  knowledge. 

The  disposition  to  penetrate  the  inmost  seorets  of  Nature  is  deeply 
implanted  in  the  human  heart,  but  the  inclination  to  prosecute  sach 
study  is  possessed  by  few  only  of  the  great  community,  but  one  firmly 
practised  by  all  the  ancient  seers  of  the  earth,  mainlh^  owing  to  them- 
selves. Many  instances  of  the  development  of  the  pristine  faculties 
are  to  be  found  among  the  primitive  nations  of  mankind,  principally 
Among  the  Eastern  sages,  and  also  among  the  Gi:eeks  and  Romans. 

Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  their  successors,  who  discoursed  on  human 
wisdom,  had-  recourse  to  clail^vt)yance — the  clear  sight  of  the  magnetic 
sleep.  They  I'egarded  the  seer  as  the  living  entrance-door  to  the  sacred 
temple  of  inner  realities;  They  knew  that  to  such  an  one  the  internal 
becomes^  without  the  use  of  the  outer  senses,  moi^e  perceptible  than  the 
External.     Mesmerism  developed  dairvoyance  and  was  in  use  ages  ago, 

K.  B--Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  lecturers  in  the  Adyar  oonrse 
loe  alone  rei^HMttible  lor  the  Yiews  oxpresBS^.^-Ei),  X^eof, 
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as  is  proved  by  the  scalptnres  and  tablets  of  ancient  Egypt,  Syria, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon.  In  those  ancient  days  mesmerism  and  dairvoy* 
ance,  judging  from  the  art-relics  yet  remaining,  were,  as  now,  practi- 
cally in  use.  Pythagoras  received  his  instruction  in  the  temples  of  Egypt 
as  well  as  in  ancient  India,  where  there  are  numerous  representations 
of  individuals  being  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep  by  the  same  simple 
pi*ocess  which  we  modems  have  discovered  to  be  effective.  Hippocrates, 
•  the  Father  of  Physic,'  sprang  from  a  family  who  ministered  in  the  temple 
of  ^sculapius.  His  knowledge  of  clairvoyance  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage,  in  which  he  so  accurately  describes  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  clairvoyant : — '  The  sight  being  closed  to  the  extenud^ 
the  soul  perceives  truly  the  affections  of  the  body. 

We  learn  many  things  in  reiation  to  this  subject  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  where  its  existence  is  fully  admitted,  not  as  a  new  wonder,  bat 
as  a  recognised  fact.  Moses,  it  may  be  infeired,  from  other  lore  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  instructed  by  their  wise  men  in  this  magnetic  sdence. 
The  Essence,  the  most  philosophic  sect  of  the  Jews  living  by  the  Dead 
Sea,  taught  the  system  and  practised  healing  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
This  science  underlies  all  magic  and  has  produced  much  of  the  miraeles 
of  the  East. 

The  Romans  received  the  bulk  of  their  philosophy  from  Greece  ;  so  we 
read  without  surprise  that  sick  used  to  be  brought  to  their  temples,  where 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  means  of  cure  were  revealed  by  clair* 
voyance.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Celsus,  the  great  Boman 
physician,  was  familiar  with  this  method  of  healing. 

^  The  ancients  honored  those  who  possessed  psychic  gifts,  and  know- 
ing their  sensitive  nature,  provided  for  their  wants  and  sheltered  them 
from  the  anxieties  of  life.  All  human  institutions  are  but  outward 
expressions  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  Egyptians  had 
their  sacred  mysteries  :  the  Boman  Senate  consulted  the  Sibylline 
Oracles :  the  (rreek  found  inspiration  in  the  waters  of  the  Castalian 
spring :  the  Priestess  of  Delphi  gave  clairvoyance  reponses :  and  the 
Jewish  high  priest  derived  his  mystical  revelations  from  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  the  Pagan  Oracles.  The 
Sibyls,  virgin  prophetesses  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  possessed  the  gifCs  of 
clairvoyance.  They  were  kept  under  the  constant  care  of  the  priest, 
.  and  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  world.  According  to  St.  Justin, 
many  of  those  seeresses  declared  great  truths,  and  when  the  intelligenoe 
which  animated  them  was  withdrawn,  remembered  nothing  of  what  they 
had  said.  To  the  same  class  also  belonged  the  Druidesses  of  Britain 
and  Gaul.  tChe  modems  have  adopted  a  very  different  treatment 
towarda  those  who  exhibit  psychic  powers.  First,  they  burned  ihem  sifi 
witches,  and  more  recently,  mediums  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  latr 
courts  or  denounced  OiS  charlatans.    Yet  there  has  been  no  nation;  fit^oi 
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tlie  eaariSest  times,  without  this  knowledge.  The  Greeks  had  their 
Pythonesses,  the  Romans  their  Sihyls  :  so  had  the  Germans  their  vatici- 
nating females,  whose  counsels  were  followed  upon  all  important  occa- 
sions, and  whose  responses  was  considered  infallible.  All  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  world  is  full  of  allusions  to  such  knowledge — often 
purposely  conveyed  in  obscure  language,  hinting  at  strange  mysteries 
and  rites,  the  truths  of  which  are  hidden  like  fire  in  a  flint.  The  whole 
mass  of  symbolical  literature  relating  to  Alchemy,  Astrology,  Mysticism, 
Delphic  Oracles,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Druids,  shows  that  behind  all  the  superficial  nonsense 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  must  be  a  substratum  of  truth 
concealed.  To  regard  this  huge  block  of  knowledge  as  f on,  fable  and 
childish  superstition,  while  we  honour  those  ancient  nations  for  their 
literature,  culture  and  art,  would  be  both  inconsistent  and  unreasonable. 

A  peculiar  glory  characterizes  the  ancient  period  ;  but,  when  the 
young  barbarous  nations  overran  Europe,  philosophy  was  thrust  out 
and  many  of  its  records  were  destroyed.  As  soon  as  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  retired  from  human  observation,  the  light  was  obscured 
and  cold  shadows  fell  upon  the  world.  From  the  darkness,  subsequent 
upon  their  unconscious  obliterations,  slowly  emerged  other  philosophies, 
all  exhibiting  more  or  less  incompleteness,  until  at  length  Europe  is 
practically  under  the  sway  of  a  philosophy  which  is  distinctively 
called  Natural,  the  very  opposite  of  the  Spiritual,  of  which  clairvoyancp 
is  an  exponent. 

During  the  decadence  of  the  imcient  philosophy  there  arose  the  new 
Christian  religion,  and  something  of  that  which  the  former  had  lost  was 
saved  by  the  latter.  Then  came  the  long  night  of  darkness  and  super- 
stition which  marked  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  mind  slept  and 
darkness  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  All  through  that  gloomy 
period,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  traditions  and  processes  of  magnetism 
and  healing  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  archives  of  churches  and  religious 
institutions.  In  the  hands  of  Churchmen  it  suffered  further  degradation, 
and  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  an  exploded  superstition — the 
general  mind  ignoring  the  fine  truths  involved  in  the  subject.  Magio 
and  magnetism,  when  it  sought  a  refuge  in  the  monasteries,  found  a 
grave.  Of  these  facts  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
monkish  annalists.  Thus  the  long  night  wore  away  and  at  last  the  era 
of  Liberty  and  Progress  dawned  on  the  world.  Europe  flung  o£E  the  veii 
of  apathy  and  woke  from  her  long  sleep.  Letters  were  revived,  art 
and  science  were  studied,  but  much  of  the  old  divine  light  wag 
4)uenched — dimmed  by  the  age  of  materialism  and  perverted  by  gloomy 
earth-made  thedogies.  A  remnant  of  the  old  creed  still  lingered  in  the 
jBast  amid  the  recesses  of  the  mighty^  Himalayas.  The  burning  lands 
of  the  Orient  are  one  Tast  Bible  overwritten  with  signs  that  nian  was  not 
lUdDttovrtle  and  that  religious  faith  was  not  a  fable*     PoBitive  science 
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with  its  hard  materialism  came  in.  The  quest  of  knowledge  was  made  on 
entirely  new  lines,  the  thix^Jcing  mind  of  man  was  tamed  excksiTely  to 
the  study  of  external  nature.  The  doctors  and  scientists  of  our  day  are 
largely  materialists,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  confine  thamselTeB  chiefly 
to  material  methods  and  insist  on  using  only  such  tests,  aa  are  applicable 
to  that  department  of  physios.  Everything  must  be  weighed,  siBMiired, 
dissected,  or  put  in  a  crucible.  Spirit  cannot  be  detemuned.  by  sack 
means,  it  cannot  be  sliced  by  a  scalpel,  confined  in  a  retort,  or  fuaed  in 
the  fire.  Hence  the  modern  popes  of  science  and  high  priests  ol  material- 
ism reject  the  spirit  theory,  and  in  their  blatant  ignorance  caimot 
distinguish  between  a  vision  of  heaven  and  an  attack  of  nightmare. 
The  powers  which  indicate  the  supremacy  of  spirit  over  matter 
are  regarded  as  evidence  of  mental  derangement,  or  hopeless  idiotcj. 
This  despite  the  powerful  array  of  names  of  cultured  persons  who  bave 
tested  and  found  the  evidence  satisfactory. 

Modem  civilisation  and  the  revival  of  art  and  science  have  quickened 
the  powers  in  our  own  day.  To  this  development  we  are  indebted  for 
the  gradual  dissipation  of  much  of  the  superstition  and  absurd  error 
which  marked  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  material 
philosophy,  victorious  in  mechanical  appliances,  has  reached  such  aclimax 
that  it  seeks  to  overthrow  the  hope  of  immortality  and  level  human- 
ity into  the  dust  of  infidelity  and  materialism.  Immortality,  however, 
is  a  truth  as  sublime  as  creation  and  more  solid  than  the  granito  monn- 
tains.  Owing  to  the  undue  laudation  of  mechanical  science, scepticism,  like 
a  malignant  fog,  has  fallen  on  the  age ;  the  minds  of  some  of  our  foremost 
thinkers  and  writers  are  enveloped  in  it.  Owing  to  an  ignorant  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  an  additional  handle  has  been  furnished,  which  has 
induced  many  to  repel  the  book,  because  it  does  not  square  with  the 
modern  scientific  notions.  That  grand  old  work  never  stood  higher 
than  it  does  at  present  to  those  who  can  read  its  messages  aright.  Every 
line  of  it  vibrates  with  hidden  strength,  known  only  to  students  familiar 
with  the  symbolic  light  which  was  the  early  method  of  instruction. 
From  modem  theology,  however,  we  can  accept  nothing,  hope  for 
nothing.  It  has  driven  thousands  into  the  ranks  of  spiritualism  and 
agnosticism,  glad  to  escape  from  dogmas  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
Modem  theology  owes  no  allegiance  to  science,  and  is  not  amenable  to 
the  requirements  of  reason  or  justice. 

In  reviewing  the  attitude  of  modam  science  to^fards  tbe  develop- 
ment of  psyehio  gifts,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny^  tho  immense 
advantages  which  society^  has  derived  from  the  ivpplicBtion  of  tha  pnn- 
.oiploQ  and  discoveries  of  physical  soi^tioe  to  the  acts  ef  liie.  l%o 
eontention  is  that  physics  do  not  constitQte  the  witat^  of  9aii9aim;ikat  a 
Tast  Qeld  of  untrodden  revekiiion^  is  leCi  anez|aered.  Meataa  phjrmkgf 
mnat  not  be  abandoned.  Mind  must  not  be  sacrifieedtaMattsr-ttt  afenoi 
when  we  ataad  bef^e  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  fauaBUttty^ 
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A  new  discovery,  snrpassing  any  that  has  been  hi^erk)  made,  ^wait^^ 
the  student.  It  promises  a  key.  to  the  most  recondite  secrets  of  Nature^ 
and  opens  to  oar  yiew  a  new  world.  The  study  of  the  moral  and  spiri- 
toal  natnre  of  man  is  not  subordinate  to  the  pursnits  of  the  chemist,  tha 
astronomer,  or  the  geologist.  The  study  of  animal  magnetism  is  not 
calculated  to  assist  us  in  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea,  or  enable  ua 
to  regulate  the  action  of  sluices,  or  be  of  service  in  building  bridges, 
or  the  construction  of  railways.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  doctrin^ 
involves  the  discovery  of  agencies  and  susceptibilities  in  the  human 
constitution,  hitherto  unknown  or  disregarded,  and  if  it  promises 
fdrther  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  render  us  wiser  and  happier, 
this  is  no  reason  that  this  valuable  branch  of  knowledge  should 
be  excluded  from  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
J>riestcraft,  kingcraft  and  artificial  civilisation,  with  their  idols  of 
eoclesiasticism  and  physical  science,  have  alienated  the  mind  of .  man 
from  pure  spiritual  communication ;  the  soul  has  been  driven  off  into 
idolatrous  faiths  repugnant  to  human  manliness  and  justice,  has  fallen 
into  the  blank  condition  of  absolute  negation  and  materialism.  Since 
the  time  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  science  has  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  investigation  of  external  nature,,  and  oomparaiively 
little  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  constitution  Of  man. 

The  Greeks  recognized  the  superiority  of  natural  over  acquired  gif tS| 
when  they  selected  women  to  serve  as  the  oracles  between  God  and  man. 
Women  made  famous  the  oracles  of  the  Pythian  ApoUoa  and  the 
responses  of  Dodona.  Their  special  gifts  of  inspiration  have  transmitr- 
tdd  the  fame  of  the  Sibyls  to  all  ages  and  made  the  naine  synonymous 
with  spiritual  gifts.  The  study  of  external  nature  alone  does  not  cover 
t^e  whole  ground  of  observation.  Psychic  science  purports  to  unravej 
the  uuwritten  part,  as  the  scale  of  a  fish  can  interpret  the  cl^^s  to 
whibh  the  relic  belongs.  The  emancipated  soul  perceives  the  causes 
which  underlie  all  physical  effects,  and  beholds  an  outstretched  panorama 
x>f  being  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  knowledge  bounded  by  tlie 
physical  horiaon.  It  also  reveals  the.  controlling  forces  of  mortal  exist* 
ence. 

The  anatomist  who  numbers;  the  bones  and  describes  the  nerves^, 
tissues,  and  apparatus  which  constitute  the  physical  structure,  explains 
nothing  of  the  true  man  except  the  house  he  lives  in.    The  contempla- 
tion of  a  starry  night,  a  lovely  face,  or  a  plaintive  melody,  will  stir  emotions 
in  the  breast  whic&  defy  analysis  by  any  of  those  oluniey  methods, 
attesting  a  spirit  eziisN»noe  ever  present  and  aU  potent,  to  which  physical    , 
flcienoe  has  na  key.    Thus  it  may  he  seen  that  the  superficial  aspects  ^ 
of  th&  worid  are  constantly  changing,  bot  the  iniherent  principles  of 
matter  and- latad  are  oonstaatly  the  same.    Nature,  like  a  Vast  kaleide* 
scope,  shows  new  forms  and  coanbinations  as  the  world  goes  on,  but  tiiih 
superstructare^  remaimr^Matter  is  indestructible,  and  Life  inunortaL 
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Lei  U8  now  consider  a  few  of  Ut«.gi:o«tii|tmaf  ik^  past. 

Pythagoras,  the  seer  ol^  Samos,  on  one  oocasion  gave  an  accurate 
description  of  a  shipwreck,  concerning  which  he  had  no  information 
through  any  ordinary  channel.  Again,  when  certain  persons  in  his  pre- 
sence expressed  a  wish  to  possess  the  treasnres  which  they  supposed 
a  oertain«expected  ship  to  contain,  he  assured  them  that  they  would 
only  have  a  desid  body;  in  this  he  was  correct,  a  corpse  being  the  entire 
freight  of  the  vessel. 

Ai>ollonins  of  Tyana  discovered,  his  clairvoyant  powers  whil^  in 
India  through  the  agency  of  a  distinguished  Brahmin.  During 
one  of  his  public  discourses  he  paused,  and  remarked  incidentally  that 
ilke.sea  was  bringing  forth  land.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that 
preotsely  at  that  heur  an  island  appeared  in  the  Mgeaai  Sea,  not  he 
fdf,  it  having  been  thrown  up  by  i^i  earthquake.  On  another  occasioD, 
while  addressing  a  large  crowd  in  a  grove  near  Epesus,  the  attentkm 
of  bis  auditors  was  attracted  by  a  great  flock  of  birds.  One  solitaiy 
Idvd  alighted  near  them  for  a  moment,  giving  a  peculiar  note,  whereupou 
the  whole  flock  arose  and  left.  This  Apollonius  explained  by  saying  that 
lb  boy  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  had  spilled  a  quantity  of  grain, 
and  that  the  solitary  bird,  observing  this,  came  to  inform  his  com- 
panions  of  the  feast.  Apollonius  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  while  one 
of  his  hearers  hastened  to  ascertain  if  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  The 
Boer  had  not  finished  his  discourse,  when  the  young  man  returned,  haying 
Yorified  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

An  incident  in  the  Hf e  of  the  Emperor  Trajaa  proves  the  veraeify  ci 
Hke  Oracle.  Being  about  to  invade  Parthia,  and  wishing  to  know  the  pvo- 
%able  result  of  the  expedition,  he  consulted  the  Oracle  in  Syria.  F(»r  tbii 
purpose  he  sent  sealed  letters,  to  which  he  solicited  replies  in  writing. 
The  Oracle  directed  that  blank  paper  should  be  sealed  and  sent  This 
oooasioned  no  little  surprise  among  the  priests  who  were  unacquainted 
irith  the  character  of  the  Emperor's  letters.  Trajan  at  onoe  comprehend- 
ed the  answers,  because  he  had  seni  hUaktabUU  to  tk$  OfiiBL  This  isr 
spired  his  confidence,  whereupon  he  forwarded  letters  inquiring  whether 
he  should  return  to  Borne  at  the  close  of  the  conquest.  The  answer  of 
the  Oracle  was  that  a  vine  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  wrapped  in  linen 
and  sent  to  him.  This  symbolic  answer  was  signally  verified  when  the 
bones  of  the  Emperor  were  at  length  carried  bade  to  Boine. 

The  Apostles  and  msny  o£  i^e  Christian  fa&frs,  foiTr  ma»  ifajNifd09 
Ifsen,  were  gifted  with  tnyeterious  visions  The  -wi/^fimi^^Jmm M 
2f«B^reth  was  iax^ly  owing  to  the  dairv^iSai^  l^enli^f  Whtn  i^ 
xnadfi  his  triumphant,  eutsy  into  Jerasalei»,  he  qejat  some  ^:  his  {oIjoiweKf 
ia andghhouring. handet &r  an animiU  tQ eon?^ hi^ .  S^'€^M(»'»#0i* 
ftfiied  the  objactioa  xadsed  li^riAiQ  oyfmr<4  ^.  mm^  S^M#?>ifN 
tham  wdtati to4iay> 40^ ^affiaradthfit ta«b9. <»qim^  jWWffi^  ^mi^M 
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^yen.  The  discipdes  terift^  tlie  sAuiter's  "vroftls  in  eretj  p^e^ii$as 
At  «iioidier  time  he  directed .  #kezi  fisherojen  would  be  sucoedsful  it 
xsatohdng  fish.  He  saw  Nathaoiial  imder  a  fig  tree  when  the  latter  wap 
b^ond  the  limit  of  naimral  viftiotL  In  a  conversation  with  a  Woman  at 
k  well,  he  ootifoanded  her  hj  the  aocnracy  with  which  he  read  h^ 
<dioughtB.  He  perceived  the  defttii  cd  hia  friend  Lasarns  even  at  a  diffi 
tattce  of  some  miles* 

The  same  facnlty  was  exei^cfsed  by  St.  Peter  in  diacoveriii^  thedeb^ 
tion  of  Annanias  and  his  wife  in  respect  to  the  price  of  some  propeHy 
^hioh  they  sold. 

Among  the  old.pr6{diots  we  have  idso  some  grand  exhibitions  of  it;h^ 
^dame  kind  of  vision.  When  the  Eling  of  Syria  mt^ewar  af^ldAab 
Israel,  he  soon  learned  that  his  secret  plan  had  been  foi^esta^^d  'eA4 
^hecked  by  the  enemy.  He  naturally  concluded  that  there  was  a  tmStof 
in  his  camp,  and  indignantly  demanded  who  was  for  the  King  of  IsMet  9 
One  of  his  retinue  aorwered,  '*  None,  my  Lord,  O  King,  but  Slisha,  tki 
prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleih  the  Bang  of  Israel  the  woxds  thai  then 
tepeakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  Here  was  clairvoyance  that  was  aeithei^ 
obstructed  by  obstacles  nor  limited  by  distance  ;  a  clairaudienee,  too^ 
ih^t  detected  the  whispered  words  and  silent  thoughts  of  the  King 
at  Syria.  Nor  were  visions  of  that  kind  confined  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  Pagan  world  was  favoured  with  similar  illumi« 
nations.    Great  seers  also  appeared  in  modem  times. 

In  1743  a  Swedish  Baron  astonished  the  world  with  his  mysterioua 
illumination.  Nor  was  this  seer  a  crack-brained  poet,  but  a  profound 
Ihinker  and  able  scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  the 
World.  The  hig^  character  and  profound  attainments  of  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg  were  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Europe^ 
When  Swedenborg  was  in  GiittenblBrg,  300  miles  from  Stockholm,  ha 
announced  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  his  native  city,  giving  facts 
respecting  the  time,  place,  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  and 
accurately  describing  its  progress  and  termination.  Some  days  after 
the  particulars  of  this  clairvoyant  revelation  Were  fully  substantiated* 
Its  authenticity  is,  moreover,  simctioned  by  the  great  metaphyddioi 
Kant,  in  who^e  judgment  it  set  the  assertion  of  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  Swedenborg  above  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden,  requesting  a  proof  of  his  marvellous 
gifts,  the  seer  asked  for  a  private  audience,  at  which  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  ear  the  vety  words  which  were  exchaiiged  in  secret  between 
Her^ Majesty  rand  the  Prince  before  his  leaVingi^is  'oarth^  giving  ^^ 
«sA0l^  di^'atad  hoar,  smdtsertam  otberpartumlaifB  known  only  to  them- 
sslvw.  .'-•.- 

A-stiH'itioresIngaiftr  iiistanoe  Is  i^s^  oft  ftididputlbbte  anthorityJ 
Whb  Gmitit^de  Hotvi^e,  AnfrbaSMdor  ftom  eQlhind,  ha»4«g  died  mi- 
deriy,  a  shopOceeper  demand^  of  >  his  wi4?w  the  pAymekt  ^f  -a  fcitt 
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which  she  remembered  to  have  been  paid  in  her  htahaad's  life-time. 
Not  being  able  to  find  the  receipt,  she  was  induced  to  oonsait  the  leer^ 
thongh  she  did  so,  less  from  credulity  tiian  enrioeitj.  SwedenAncg 
informed  her  that  her  deceased  husband  had  taken  the  reoeipt  on  a 
certain  day  while  he  was  reading  an  article  in' "  Bayle's  IKctLoDfliy 
in  his  cabinet ;  and  that  his  attention  being  called  to  some  other  eoB<* 
cem,  he  had  put  the  receipt  into  the  book  to  mark  the  place  at  which 
}ie  had  been  interrupted,  when,  in  &ct,  it  was  found  at  the  actual  page 
described.  ,       ■       . 

In  the  little  village  of  Prevorst,  up  among  the  rugged  heights  of 
Wlirtemberg,  was  bom,  in  1801,  a  seeress  who  astonished  the  irorM— • 
Frederica  Haufi6,  who  had  prophetic  dreams  and  visions,  with  ooonli 
powers ;  she  discovered  hidden  springs  and  mineral  deposits,  and  ootid 
perceive  absent  persons  and  distant  occurrences  with  distinctness.  AmI 
again,  we  have  Heinrich  Zschokke,  the  Swiss  novelist,  who  read  the 
minds  of  those  he  met,  even  to  minute  incidents,  which  they  themselyes 
had  almost  forgotten ;  and  during  the  American  War  of  Independenooj 
Oectrge  de  Bonneville  exhibited  remarkable  presoieni^  of  certain  ereDis 
occurring  at  a  distcmce  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  ordinary  powers 
of  perception,  even  to  informing  his  friends  and  neighbours  of  tiie 
precise  time  when  the  British  forces  would  evacuate  Philadelphia. 

But  among  the  American  seers,  none  was  ever  more  remarkable  than 
the  seeress,  Semantha  Mettler,  of  Hartford.  During  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  she  was  constantly  before  the  public  in  a  professional  capacity,  her 
diagnoses  amountingtomorethan  40,000.  Dr.  Smith,  a  medical  gentleman, 
states  that '  during  the  last  three  months  yellow  fever  has  been  making 
sad  havoc  in  Bermuda,  and  we  know  not  when  it  will  stop ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that,  out  of  two  hundred  cases  treated  by  Mrs.  Mettler's 
prescription,  only  four  have  died.'  While  in  the  magnetic  tranoe  in 
IHartford,  she  clairvoyantly  visited  the  island,  went  to  the  cemetoy  and 
read  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone.  One  remarkable  instance  of  her 
clairvoyant  gift  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  an  accident  coenr* 
ring  to  a  young  gentleman  in  a  hunting  expedition.  Shot  in  the 
log  by  his  oompanion,  the  charge  passed  through  the  pocket  of 
his.  trousers,  and  some  of  the  centente  were  dee^^y  buried  in  tiie 
fleshy  part  of  his  thigh.  For  several  months  he  was  confined  to  his 
room,  suflEaring  great  pains  and  debility.  Mrs.  Mettler  made  a  diagsosis 
of  the  case  at  Hartford  while  the  paM^it  was  at  Michigan.  She  disoo^md 
a.  piece  of  copper  in  the  limb,  and  observed  that  the  wound  would' not 
hi^al  until  .it  was  ^removed.  As  the  medical  attendant  had  rtM^P,  ^e  . 
s«oh  discovery,  it  was.  presumed  that  the  seeress  was  mistake^.  A  &w 
days  later,  however,  the  foreign  substance  became  vimble,  aad^ihe  yoniijg^' 
man's  mother,  with  a  pair  of  sdsSors,  Removed  a  penny  from  thewomuh 
tribe  doct<»rs  in  Michigan  could  not  see  that  penny,  even  when  it  was 
within  thw  reach  and  with  (heir  eyes  ppen^  bat  the  seoress  disoormd . 
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it  at  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  with  her  eyes  closed.  Thus,  the  seeress 
had,  at  a  distance  of  UOOO  miles,  and  with  closed  eyes,  discovered  the 
eanse  of  irritation,  while  the  doctors  in  Michigan,  while  it  was  actually 
-within  reach  of  their  hands  and  under  tlieir  very  eyes,  were  unable  to 
peixieiTe  it.  Semantha  Mettler  exercised  her  clairvoyaoce,  not  only  in 
difloovering  the  causes  of  disease,  but  also  in  selecting  from  the  great 
pharmacopoeia  of  Nature  the  appropriate  remedies  for  her  patients. 

.  Perhaps  the  youngest  seer  in  the  world  is  Sanoma,  the  daughter  of 
-»  Hindoo  noble,  whose  marvellous  faculty  exhibited  itself  before  she 
was  ten  years  of  age.  It  suffices  to  lay  a  number  of  blank  sheets  of 
paper  on  a  tripod^  screened  from  the  distant  rays  of  the  light,  but  still 
dimly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  attentive  observers.  The  child  merely  sits 
on  the  ground  and  lays  her  head  against  the  tripod,  with  her  little  arms 
cBftbraci^g  its  support.  In  this  attitude  she  commonly  sleeps  for  one 
boor,  during  which  time  the  sheets  lying  on  the  tripod  are  filled  with 
exquisitely  formed  characters  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit.  This  is  done 
without  the  ordinary  appliances  of  pens,  pencil,  or  ink.  Over  four 
volumes  of  these  writings  have  been  preserved,  dealing  with  the  most 
profound  subjects  in  theology  and  philosophy.  • 

When  the  seer  can  describe  unknown  persons,  foreign  countries, 
invisible  objects,  and  remote  events ;  perceiving  the  property  of  different 
substances,  discovering  the  thoughts  of  men,  unveiling  the  forgotten  past 
and  penetrating  the  unknown  future  of  the  world,  what  is  the  rational 
presumption  to  be  derived  from  such  facts  and  claims  ?  There  is  no 
use  in  disputing  the  testimony  of  so  many  conscientious  witnesses.  The 
examples  are  sufficiently  diversified  to  illu8ti*ate  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  clairvoyance,  and  they  certainly  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
this  power  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Hebrew  seeresses  when  they  profess  to  look 
into  the  invisible  world,  why  not  admit  the  claims  of  seers  of  other 
nations  and  of  modem  times  ?  Natural  sight  is  the  same  in  an  Apostle 
ynA  in  a  ticket-ol-leave  man.  In  like  manner  clairvoyance  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  exennsed  by  an  ancient  Jew  or  a  modem  Gentile.  If  the 
poww  of  lucidity  is  a  divine  faculty  when  exercised  by  an  Apostle,  can 
it  become  a  profane  accomplishment  when  in  the  possession  of  an 
Eiiglisbmaa  P  Such  distinctions  are  not  founded  on  a  difference  in  the 
natoxe  of  the  facts,  and  can  only  be  supported  by  the  arrogant  assump- 
tion  rf  pretended  philosophers  and  theological  dogmatists.  The  ancient 
TWATi  did  not  exhaust  his  intellect  to  discover  Ood.  Untratumelled  by^ 
Gneed,  unfettered  by  priestcraft,  and  unembarrassed  by  prejudices,  he 
dUlBotsedc  Ood;  he  sinq^ly  found  Him.  He  knew  Him  in  the  Love 
wUoh  engenders  and  upholds  life  and  the  Wisdom  which  sustains  it. 
The  mo&t  anoieiidk  racetf  discoveted  the  rjeSedion  of  God's  dwelling- 
place  in  the  majetty  of  the  biasing  sun,  luxd^  in  the  path  of  the  stany 
ho»Tea«9  perccmd  tiifiir  own.deatmjt     .       • 
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A  FEW  RlTLVS  FOR  SIBSCIS8. 

Tliis  brief  treatise  is  not  intended  for  sceptics,  nor  meant  to  make 
converts  :  the  author  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  missionarj  enterprise, 
and  is  only  desirous  of  giving  a  few  Hints  which  may  enable  those  who 
possess  the  gift  to  d^velope  it.  '  There  are  some  persons,'  says  Plato  *  who 
draw  down  to  the  earth  all  heavenly  invisible  things,  grasping  with 
their  hands  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  maintaining  that  nothing  exists 
but  what  offers  resistance  and  can  be  felt,  holding  body  and  exiate&oe 
to  be  synonymous.'  And  when  others  say  that  something  may  exist  that 
is  incorporeal,  they  pay  no  regard  to  thfe  and  will  no  longer  listMi  tb 
the  subject.  If  we  were  to  admit  only  what  our  natural  opganl 
can  see,  touch,  and  handle,  we  might  deny  thought,  sx^eech,  electrimtj, 
sympathy,  attraction,  repulsion,  and  even  the  wind  which  Whistles 
down  the  chimney.  I  am  for  giving  blank  stupidity  and  torpid 
complacency  a  wide  berth.  According  to  Baron  du  Pot^t,  three  out 
of  every  ten  of  this  community  possess  latent  clairvoyant  poWer.  tt  ifin 
mental  faculty  depending  upon  the  peculiar  condition  of  nervesand  hndi. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  man  ranks  first;  mind,  which  gitw  hilk 
pre-eminence,  is  his  greatest  attribute ;  and  clairrDyance  is  the  greail- 
est  part  of  mind.  The  most  usual  method  of  cultivating  it  now-a-dftjs 
is  in  the  spirit  circle,  when  a  number  of  sitters  find  out  wh«t  gifts  th^ 
possess.  Here  they  will  be  taught  to  sit  alone,  to  induce  either  writing, 
or  seeing.  I  have  known  each  of  these  gifts  to  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  according  to  the  capacity  of  tlioA^ 
present.  Much  time,  however,  is  sadly  wasted  in  li&tenii^  te  tb« 
tadvice  of  spirits,  which  is  often  contradictory ;  a  spirit  may  be  diseDga£i4 
from  matter,  but  not,  in  consequence,  free  from  error.  It  is  well,  howeyet, 
to  get  the  assurance  of  more  than  one  medium  that  the  student  posseases 
the  necessary  qualification  before  setting  himself  down  to  private  de- 
velopment. There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  physical  or  otherwise, 
and  the  sooner  the  old  maxim  is  laid  to  heart  the  better.  The  psychist 
will  not  dare  to  enter  this  ring  till  he  hastraitied  his  mudcles,  lad  thB 
psychic  student  must  undergo  a  certain  class  Of  study^nd  prepaWition. 
^To  attaiii  lucidity,  requii*es  patience,  strength  of  will,  and  'determina- 
tion.  It  does  not  postulate  genius  or  high  mental  endowment,  bnt 
sincerity,  honesty,  and  perseverance.  The  person  Who  attempts  te 
reach  clairvoyance  and  gets  discouraged  after  a  few  Mhires,  does 
not  deserve  to  succeed.  First,  he  will  be  told  to  look  into  a  etystal,  & 
glass  of  water,  or  a  plate  of  printing-ink.  To  some  this  may  be  eoougii, 
but  I  have  not  found  it  effective.  The  course  of  preparation  is  fitf 
^ote  extensive.  As  an  artist  ]prepaires  his  colour^  the  studdiit  ^ii^ 
"tj^axe  his  body;W  Without  >4u6  prepM%^otaL  neitter  f^mosM^ 
iudftify  ^U  ieiroW.  It  ii  Boit  fle^^SBS&y^lbo^fdi^luteM^'^'t^ 
itfKriaa,  tior^ven  ii  4otal  aJteti^ei*;  htA  it^  ^  ^^sUmmj  Wu6mti 
^Shiib  the  dHH^teflt  .tebi{i6riiiiae  iie  wjoiii^.  M^%  fMtbPttib«i''food, 
with  as  Uttle  flesh  diet  as  pos«|Ue^7riu»d(i  4y^tte  ff^  y^tMSkili^^'aSA 
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qhould  be  ktpt  equally  pure  aiiid  wLokeoiae.  Ambitioii^  avarioe,  luat, 
or  hatred^  ar#  as  f  atal  to  the  Hund  as  pork,  pastry  and  gin  to  the  body. 
7ba  blood  most  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  aim.  being  to  get. 
tiie  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body^ — cleanliness  of  mind  and  body  aro. 
oa^rdinal  qualitiel  in  the  study.  All  students  should  nezt  oultiyate  the 
liabit  of  deep  brel^thing;  for  brain-power  depends  largely  on  lung  power, 
7he  Indian  Yogi  tfMide  a  feature  of  this  whiqh  is  worth  observing.  He. 
practised  inhaling  ft^esh  air,,  holding  it  for  a  time  with  mouth  and  nos- 
tril closed,  then  slowly  expelling  the  inspired  air — ^at  first  through  one 
nostril,  and  nezt  through  the  other.  The  object  in  this  is  the  steadying  of 
the  mincL.  It  is  suppoii^d  that,  by  the  motion  of  the  breath,  the  thinking, 
principle  moves.  WhetL  that  action  is  stopped  it  becomes  stationary,  and 
the  Togi  becomes  as  ^rm  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A.  J.  Davis,  one  of  the 
greatest  seers,  recommended  the  practice.  Another  exercise,  not 
taught  in  any  of  our  schools  or  colleges,  but  one  likely  to  get  a  pno- 
xninent  place  in  the  education  of  the  future,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
will-powers, — ^the  powers  to  concentrate  attention.  This  may  appear 
easy  at  first  sight,  but  is  far  more  difficult  to  put  in  practice. 
Suppose  the  student  is  seated  in  his  arm  chair  and  asked  to  fix^ 
his  gaze  on  a  nail  on  the  wall  of  the  room  and  keep  his  mind' 
intent  on  it,  for  half  an  hour,  he  will  certainly  find  that  the  act  of* 
eoncen(a?ation  is  not  so  easy.  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  lose  itself 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  senses  :  guided  by  unlimited  desires  it  hovers- 
over  a  thousand  and  one  objects  of  sense,  and  the  attention  being* 
thus  divided,  the  mental  energy  is  not  productive  of  any  definite" 
vesult.  Schopenhauer  wrote  a  book  on  the  Operation  of  the  Will;  the 
strength  and  force  of  this  influence  ore  almost  unknown*  To  ensured 
clairvoyance,  this  will-power  must  be  under  perfect  command,  and  it  im 
only  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study.  After  due  concentration' ofi 
the  mind  on  a  person,  place,  or  object,  the  first  symptcnnsof  lucidity  aroi 
sparks  of  light,  white  clouds,  streaks  of  coloured  light,  and  trom-  theto, 
ean  shortly  be  discerned  places,  persons  and  scenes.  The  variety,  is. 
infinite.  Having  reached  this  stage,  the  student  will  need  no  further 
instructiom  A  new  instinct  will  be  added  to  his  life^  but  as  *  he  tha^ 
increafieth  knowledge,  increaseth  sonrow,'  he  will  find  also  sights  whiob 
will  sadden  as  well  as  cheer  him  on  the  life  journey. 

D. 

Mft.  J^AWOETT  ON,"  MODERN  PHILO^OPET, 
mOU.  ^AJiT  TQ  MMRBJUKP  BFENPm^' 
"IrTkUmKiS'  iks  past. month  Hir*  Va^eett  deUvesed  two  moM«leotQce»o6 
JL/..  .thei^onne  embraoiAg^  his  neWi  qrstem  olPhilosepfay*'   fiHvteg'inf 
)ij»fihi^leet«mioititiited4hMiriei9  0&BM9de^  to  Hm*  eadcX 

JSt^^  iia  hadta  oontinae^ tha.  intvoduotoigr.  and  eiitieal  poxiioiLo£  Us 
lubourscbj.raumig  thfoagkihe8|«tand  the  gn^t  ppaMCMian  id^a|M 
jitsi  ani  tha  wpiMBWff  giaB*i«<.iiiedimF]iilo«0pki»ilMal8^f  eoopkli: 
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ing  his  sonrey  with  a  dipiato  the  gospeb  of  Herbert  SpencM?  aad  Yen 
Hartmann.  He  then  brought  the  first  portton  ol  his  fntare  wdirk  te  a 
close  with  a  general  samraary  of  the  results  of  European  speculation  ted 
an  outline  of  the  method  to  be  parsued  in  the  oonstrnctiTe  portion  ctf 
his  independent  researches.  The  matter  of  these  addresses  was  not^miy 
in  many  aspects  exceedingly  abstruse,  but  of  far  too  voiuminons  a  cha- 
racter to  be  accommodated  in  our  limited  space.  It  will,  therefore,  only 
be  possible  for  us  to  give  a  brief  resnm^  of  the  gist  of  the  disooorses, 
leaving  the  book  when  issued  to  answer  for  itself. 

The  first  '*  landmark**  to  be  tsckled  was  the  system  of  Fiebte.  The 
idealism  of  this  thiuker,  remarked  the  lecturer,  was  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  sp<>culation  of  EZant,  whose  ''  thing-inoitself ' — or  supposed 
unknown  object,  independent  of  consciousness — was  on  his  own  showing 
superfluous.  It  was  curious  to  note  the  almost  complete  reversal  of  Kant 
on  the  qnestiou  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  Kant,  allowing  for. 
occasional  oscillations  of  opinion^  had  contended  for  the  reality  of  a  nou- 
menal  cosmos  existing  per  se.  Hence  in  contrast  with  this  reality,  the. 
illusory  perceptions  and  knowledge  of  the  ego  were  rightly  denominated 
relative.  But  with  Fichte  the  last  trace  of  objectivity  was  swept  out 
of  the  arena  of  philosophy.  Self  (not  the  individual  mind),  but  the  "  I 
as  universal"  became  sole  source  of  the  sensations,  sense-forms,  cate- 
gories, &c.,  of  the  Kantian  scheme.  From  this  attitude  the  transition  to 
the  Absolute  Idealism  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  of  spirit  was,  of 
course,  natural  enough* 

Of  course,  the  great  *^  battle  field  of  metaphysics,"  as  Mill  called  it,  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  an  independent  external  world  exists.  Now, 
as  this  question  admits  of  very  varied  shades  of  opinion,  from  realism 
and  materialism  to  the  many  types  of  idealism  and  even  nihiKsm^  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  system  to  declare  itself  on  tl|is  head  at  the  starts 
Kow  what,  for  instance,  is  the  relation  of  the  idealism .  of  Fiohte  and 
Hegel  to  that  of  Berkeley,  Hume  or  Mill — of  what  is  called  iram9cen^ 
dmtal idealism  to  mere  empirical  idealism?  Take,  the  ease  of  two  va^a, 
walking  on  the  seashore  with  a  glorious  natural  vista  sprsad  out  befoc« 
them.  Mr.  Fawcett  then  showed  that  with  empirioal  or  psychohH 
gical  idealism  the  contention  was  that  ttpo  worlds  were  given  for  the  two 
percipients,  each  world  oonstituting  the  object  oonsoioasoess  of  »  sepa- 
rate intelligent  being.  It  6hus  left  utterly  unexplained  the  oauaa  oi 
the  original  sundering  of  subject  and  objeet^it  praotioaUy  oO&irertsd 
evolution  into  a  dream^  and  failed  to  account  for  the  iDomnMnulf 
ef  experience  accorded  to.  the.  two  pevcipients*  Kow,  in  oonlmdisllBe^ 
tion  to  the  '  common  or  garden'  types  of  idealism,  the  basio  friaQipls.fl£ 
Fichte  was  that  the  world  of .  experienee  was  not  xaMBsiy  <mt  indMaaal 
ereation,  or  private  property.  It  was  given  for  all  eonsmbvaness  alike 
by  that  <'I/V  or  Spirit,  whioh  utheaouree  ofallindiyidnai&alikei.  ^Jie^ 
individna)  mindy:8ays  Fichtei  la.whQUiy  detiTed^  from  espflneooe*   Se# 
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the  ezeeeding^ly  i3ifficQl6  probiem  of  philosopliy  is  to  explain  how  thii 
experience  (t,  f.,  the  world  of  seen,  tonched,  smelt,  heard  and  tasted 
objects  plusimr  orgiEinio  sensations,^.)  comes  to  exist.  Phictioally^ 
this  problem  involves  an  ontology  or  science  of  the  absolute,  for  it  has  ta 
be  shown  how  the  thought  of  spirit,  the  *^  I  as  nniversar'  originatesv 

Mr.  Fawcett  then  continued  by  giving  a  minute  analysis  of  the  very 
complex  ontology  referred  to,  the  exposition  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  the  ^'  original  Axioms*'  deduction  of  the  categories,  phenomenology 
of  individual  consciousness,  coustitnting  the  "  theoreticar'  side  of  Fich« 
tism.  He  next  proceeded  to  analyses  of  its  ''  practical'*  side.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  give  any  adequate  rendering  of  the  complexity  o£ 
Fichte's  thought.  Let  us,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  result. 
This  may  be  briefly  given.  The  phantasmal  world  of  sense  is  the 
means  by  which  the  '*I  as  nniversar*  comes  to  completed  consciousness 
of  itself  in  individuals,  *'  God"  so-called  is  the  product  of  a  cosmio 
psychological  evolution,  which  again  is  nothing  more  than  the  progrte* 
sive  interpretation  of  the  experienced  world  by  selitient  individual  be^* 
ings.  The  aim  of  man's  whole  development  should  be  his  mergence  iit 
the  universal  ego  as  idea,  in  Deity  realised  as  pure  thought.  ^ 

Having  given  a  critical  review  of  Fichte  in  relation  to  the  less  deve^ 
loped  May&  doctrine  of  Adwaita  philosophy,  the  lecturer  then  furnished 
a  further  minnte  analysis  of  the  distinction  between  the  different  forms 
of  idealism.  This  portion  of  his  task  completed,  he  passed  on  to  the 
survey  <rf  Hegel. 

The  extreme  difficnliy  of  Hegel  has  caused  many  writers  to  shirk  him 
pleading  in  extenuation  of  this  literary  misdemeanour  "his  terrible 
abstrnseness."  When,  however,  said  the  speaker,  it  is  seen  that  the 
UMe  royal  of  future  metaphysio  may  be  between  Hegelian  idealism  and 
the  beli^  in  aki  external  universe— a  struggle  already  initiated  in  the 
growth  of  neo-Hegelianism — students  must  honestly  face  the  crux.  Therv 
IS  BO  royal  road  to  the  higher  levels  of  thought,  and  no  reliance  on  that 
bastard  hundred-voiced  guide,  '^  intuitioni"  will  make  amends  for  in- 
tetteotnal  laziness  or  neo-Platonio  sentimentalism.  On  this  head,  at 
any  rate,  the  lesson  derived  from  the  history  of  philosophy  is  decisive; 
All  writers  Who  shirk  fatiguing  and  continuous  thought  and  rely  on  the 
aacommodating  labour — saving  **  dictates  of  the  soul,"  contradict  each 
oMter.  Some,  however,  borrow  and  then  dub  the  results  as  intuitively 
dbtmed.  Witness,  for  instance,  Schopenhauer,  whose  poetical  Will-to« 
Im'*  is  a  distortsd  doctrine  of  Fichte,  whose  pessimism  is  obtained  from 
tkedlpaiKishads,  and  whose  *'  archetypal  ideas"  are  a  revived  Flaconio 
ii0tam,'now  recognised  as  baaed  on  a  word-quibble,  an  outcrop  of  the 
'^poriant  of^Beidiam,"  aa  Milton  calls  it.  It  is  nnfortunate  that  the 
exiinplaetithis  '/ intnitibnist,"  this  leading  <*  metaphysician  of  material; 
ieoa"  asthehiatdry  of  philosophy  haa  dubbed  him— rshonid  have  been 
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SBlooted  as  ao  meritorione  in  a  recent  T.  S.  Lodge  **  TransacfcionB."  It 
\»  aelf-destractive.  Moreover  if  the  (^theiUtiG  idealism  of  Schopenhaner  is 
intaitively  guaranteed,  the  oatlook  for  modem  mysticism  is  indeed 
sombre. 

THe  leetnrer  now  went  on  to  famish  (1)  the  relation  of  Hegelian 
Idealism  to  pre-Kantian  and  to  modern  scientific  thought;.  (2)  a 
detailed  surrey  of  the  celebrated  Hegelian  Dialectic,  and  (3)  a  summary 
of  the  *  Logic'  wherein  is  traced  the  hierarchy  of  thought-forms  which 
constitute  the  stages  by  which  experience  and  its  interpretation  conies 
to  be  a  fact.  To  condense  Hegel  beyond  the  condensation  already  given 
ivould  be  beyond  our  powers.  It  is  essentially  one  of  those  systems 
which  are  meaningless  unless  considered  as  a  whole.  The  subjoined 
passage  as  indicative  of  the  complexity  and  compactness  of  Hegel's 
thought  may  interest  the  reader.  It  is  an  excerpt  taken  quite  at  random 
from  the  pages  of  one  of  his  clearest  renderers :— * 

'*  Experience  is  simply  this,  that  the  eoatent,  that  is,  conscioiiBiiesB  tn  itself,  is 
Snhstance  and  therefore  object  of  consoioasiiesa.  But  this  substance,  which  is 
ConscioaBness,  is  the  process  of  its  becoming  what  it  is  in  itself ;  and  it  ia  only  as 
this  becoming,  reflected  into  itself,  that  it  is  in  tmth  consciousness.  In  itself,  it 
is  the  Aorement  which  constitutes  knowledge — ^the  transformation  of  this  in-iUelf' 
•Mfs  into  for  ^ielfnesn^  the  substance  into  the  subject,  the  object  of  oonscionmieM 
into  the  object  of  self -consciousness — that  is  into  the  object  as  in  its  turn  abolished, 
pr,  in  other  words,  into  the  concept." 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  'Jjogic*  and 
'Phenomenology'  consists  of  a  similar  pemmican  of  thought,  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  a  further  summary^  Again,  therefore,  we  must  give 
tesultSi  not  detail*    The  results  of  Hegel  thus  put  are  as  follows : —  ^ 

,  (1).  The  notion  of  objects  independent  of  thought  is  an  absurdity. 
JThooght  is  the  only  reality. 

(2).  The  universe  of  sense  is  due  to  the  self-alienation  of  the  one 
spirit  in  order  that  it  may,  by  opposing  itself  to  itself,  acquire  completed 
self-realisation. 

(3).  The  universe  of  sense  and  the  stream  of  individual  thinkings 
about  that  universe  constitute  a  series  of  HiigsSf  on  gradations,  each  of 
.which,  taken  by  itself,  is  unreal,  abstract  and  meaningless.  No  system 
pf  science  or  philosophy  oau,  by  any  possibility,  be  final.  It  only  has 
significance  as  a  link  in  an  endless  chain.  The  chain,  conceived  as  a 
.whole,  is  alone  truth — the  members  are  phantasms  apart.  The  appli- 
cation  p{  this  result  of  the  Dialectic  to  certain  trans-Himalajan  teach* 
ings  may  not  be  inopportune. 

'  (4),  The  three  main  stages  or  pulses  of  Being  are  (a)  The  Idea  or 
Spiriiin  itself;  (6)  The  Concrete  Idea  or  Spirit  sundered  into  sAfM  wkh 
a  BeenUng  objective  world  over  against  them  i  (e)  The  Abaoiuto  Ide»  4« 
Spirit  oonscioos  of  all  reality  as  its  own  ihoughtb    Tha  AbflelutQ^>as 
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real! J  produced  by  the  diaJectio  of  universal  tlimkiag^,  inay  be  ilins  styled 
^  essentially  resalt."  God  is  a  manaf aobured  article  to  put  things  pretty 
plainly. 

'  It  is  worth  note  in  connection  with  the  higher — and  really  the  ohl^ 
tenable  form  of — idealism^  that  it  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  the 
idea  of  iadivldaal  immortality.  Thos,  many  neo-Hegelians  believe  indi' 
vidwd  thonght  to  be  a  product  of  nerve  processes,  as  asserted  by  empi* 
rical  materialism.  Obviously,  it  may  be  trae  that  whilo^  metaphysically 
speaking,  all  physical  processes  are  ideal^  such  processes  may  also  be  th# 
necessary  and  indispensable  antecedents  of  that  subordiaate'  form  of 
ideality — the  personal  thoaght  of  the  petty  individaal  mind.  Hence 
many  Hegelians  regard  individuals  as  merely  vanishing  points  in  the 
realisation  of  Spirit  (or,  according  to  the  revised  doctrine,  of  that  which 
becomes  Spirit).  None,  of  course,  would  accept  the  belief  in  external 
things  as  such.  It  may  hence  be .  inferred  that  Idealism  is  not  always  a 
friend  to  the  believer  in  soul-survivaK  Indeed,  while  Materialism  ia 
per/eoily  compatible  with  iUhe  conception  of  a  future  life^  Idealism  is, 
«0  often,  not.  Modern  Spiritualism,  which  in  many  ways  recalls  the 
'*  double  materialism"  of  the  savage,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  former  combination.  Of  course,  the  leaders  of  spin* 
inalism,  sach  as  M,  A.  (Oxon),  C.  G.  Massey,  and  others  would  stoutly 
lefnse  to  identify  consciousness  as  such  with  any  objective  organiamp 
physioal  or  ethereal  (astral) ;  but  the  common,  or  garden,  spiritualist 
thinks  he  has  qnite  solved  the  philosophic  problem  when  confronted 
with  some  congenial  ghost.  But,  unfortunately,  the  ghost  exhibits  an 
organism  like  our  own,  occupying  space,  being  visible,  often  tangible,  and 
hence  manifesting  the  two  fundamental  attributes  of  ^'  Matter."  The 
problem  is  not  even  touched.  Were  the  whole  ether- world  unveiled,  it 
would  be  merely  one  more  plane  of  organisms,  and  objective  surround* 
ings  for  philosophy  to  account  for.  And  you  may  account  for  this  new 
plane  on  materialist  or  idealist  lines — just  as  you  please,  D'Assier,  & 
thorough  going  materialist,  fully  admitted  the  reality  of  this  ethereal 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  Just  because  he  regards  matter  as  the  sole 
metaphysical  root  of  both  worlds—- the  physical  and  the  ethereal  alike--> 
lie  remains  a  materialist.  Now,  although  the  D'Assier  class  oi  onti)logical 
fnateridlidsiB  not  formidable  among  spiritualists,  that  of  the  psychological 
nKderialisisyrhoT  cgard  soul  and  the  ** spiritual"  (?)  body  as  convertible 
terms,  is  undoubtedly  so.  The  popular  conception  of  the  materialist  We 
do  not,  of  course,  traverse.  Philosophy  has  no  concern  with  the  ifoa 
popvii^  which  to  it  sounds  lass  like  a  Divine  utterance  than  a  bray« 

Schopenhauer,  whose  "  intuitions"  [vide  cited  **  Transactions"]  led 
bim  t6  oppose,  might  and  main,  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  Was  next 
treated  of ;  his  two  works,  •'  The  Fourfold  Root"  and  the  •'  World  as  Will 
smd  Idea,"  being  critically  examined.  After  having  eiihibited  Schopen- 
hauer's borrowings  and  failures  as  a  metaphysical  teacher,  the  lectuter 
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jwiss^da w&iih  eulogy  on  his ioeisive criticism  of  Ibe  worihlesBnew and 
tepbtemfrtibility  of  human  life,  considered  as  an  end  in  iteeK.  It  is  on 
this  side  of  his  propaganda  that  the  fame  of  Schopenhaoer  rests,  and 
the  beanty»  force  and  variety  of  his  utteranoes  in  this  department 
'Will  always  command  admiration. 

Herbart,  the  great  German  opponent  of  Idealism,  and  the  founder 
of  the  welMcnown  Continental  school  of  psychology  named  alter  htm, 
was  next  criticised.  Herbart  is  best  known  to  most  oi  onr  readers 
as  the  originator  of  the  "Threshold  of  consciousness'*  doctrine — so 
cleverly  exploited  in  DaPreFs  '*  Philosophy  of  Hystieism/' as  also  in 
current  German  psycholc^y.  Really,  this  concept  harks  back  to  Lttb- 
nitz,  whose  ^'  unconscious"  or  *'  obscure"  ideas  play  an  important  part 
in  the  ongoings  of  the  monads.  Herbart,  indeed,  owes  most  of  his 
inspiration  to  Leibuitz  and  Kant,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  writer  of 
singular  acumen  and  snggestiveness. 

Having  passed  Comte's  "  Positive  Philosophy"  in  review,  Mr.  I^wcett 
stated  that  the  originality  ascribed  to  the  French  philosophy  was  largely 
spurious.  Sociology  as  a  study  was  anticipated  by  the  Germans,  wlio^ 
did  not,  however,  erect  it  on  a  pedestal  as  the  "  Science  of  Scienoes/* 
Comte's  crude  materialism,  in  psychology  sounded  very  poor  stnfif  after 
Eant,  whose  work,  as  Lange  says,  really  destroyed  the  old  XVIIIfch 
Century  materialism  for  good.  The  attempt  of  Comte  to  limit  inquiry  to 
positive  science,  even  tabooing  psychology,  was  as  ridiculous  asbis  pro> 
posed  neO'Catholicism  of  culture. 

Glancing  over  the  line  of  British  thought,  from  Hume  to  J.  S,  'Mil? 
the  speaker  adverted  to  the  tinkering  element  so  eharaeteristic  of  the 
British 'schools  of  that  era.  It  was,  he  said,  a  relief  to  pass  from  such 
an  atmosphere  of  mere  logic  and  psychology  to  German  thought.  It 
was  equally  a  pleasure  to  pass  from  their  customary  theological  bias  apd 
stupid  assertion  to  the  beautifully  candid  systems  of  2^11,  Bain  and 
Spencer. 

Mill's  system  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  analy* 
sis.  Abjuring,  as  it  does,  the  deeper  inquiries  of  the  German  pbHoso- 
phy,it  is  relatively  easy  for  any  decently  read  person  to  assimilata  it. 
Iteally,  it  is  but  a  perfected  version  of  the  Lockeian  doctrin&~<VAll 
knowledge  originates  in  experience."  Exactly,  but  bow  does  exponoMe 
originate ;  for  that  is  the  crux.  Having  given  a  survey  of  all  MiH's 
positiods,  Mr.  Fawcett  proceeded  to  show  in  what  respects  the  empiriosl 
idealism  of  the  *' Examination  of  Hamilton"  was  deficient.  He  songht* 
to  show  that  Mill's  thought  suggested  a  development  in  the  Una  qt 
Pichte  or  Schelling. 

Bain  was  next  analysed— his  experientalism,  idealism  aad  singleHmb^ 
fjianoe  doctrine  being  carefully  dealt  with.  The  onrioas  blend  of  liis 
ppre  idealist  agnosticism  with  the . so-called  "physiological  idefSty"^ 
theory  of  mental  and  physical  states  was  exhibited.    Bain  is  stroi^ 
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cpp^fied  to  the  old  materialisnuybiit  so  is  erery  modem  thinker  of 
i^epnte.  Only  secularists  and  small  fry  of  that  ilk  seem,  indeed,  to  accept 
it.  And  poor  Corduroy  cannot  well  be  expected  to  think  very  deeply. 
Mere  eommon-seuse  is  impotent  in  philosophy. 

Dealing  with  Spencer,  the  lecturer  entered  on  a  close  reriew  of  "  First 
Prinoiples,"  tc^ether  with  the  theory  underlying  the  *'  Data  of  Ethics" 
and  ''the  Principles  of  Psychology."  The  whole  sweep  of  organic  and 
inoiganio  evolution  springing  from  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of 
force  had  to  be  accounted  for  on  evolutionist  principles.  Having 
explained  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  external  perception,  he  ran  over 
Spencer's  masterly  exhibition  of  the  evolution  of  such  a  complex  as 
modem  human  society  through  animal  antecedents,  stretches  of  pre- 
organic  geological  time,  out  of  the  fire-mist. .  The  famous  formula  in 
which  his  evolution  doctrine  is  embodied  was  carefully  illustrated  in  its 
several  connections.  Finally,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Spencer's 
evolutionism— of  which  Darwinism  modified  is  only  a  facet — will,  in  its 
main  outlines,  constitute  a  veritable  heirloom  of  the  nations.  The  ency- 
clopsodic  knowledge  of  the  man  places  him  as  an  authority  on  the  sweeps 
of  physical  phenomena  beyond  all  rivalry.  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  dealt  with  the  physical  nebula  and  its  children,  the  gaseous, 
liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter  alone^  ignoring  other  possible  planes  <of 
phenomena. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  ''  unknowable"  was  then  criticise^, 
and  its  relation  to  modem  thought  explained.  The  particular  detail 
work  of  this  analysis  need  not  be  here  given.  The  result  was  to  dispose 
of  its  originalifcy,  to  deny  the  validity  of  its  postulation  on  lines  of  Spen^ 
cerian  thought,  and  to  affirm  its  merely  provisional  character  as  a  xest- 
house  for  Agnosticism.  The  Absolute,  in  Hegel's  words,  is  "  not  sub- 
stance but  subject ;"  as  *  anything*  else  it  is  a  surd,  a  vacuum  for  thought* 
An  unknowable  Parabrahm,  a  Spinozistic  absolute  substance,  or  even  that 
bodiless  abstraction  ''absolute  motion,"  favoured  in  the ''Secret  Doc- 
trine," are  of  no  value  to  religious  philosophy.  They  are  abstractions 
void  of  realisable  content.  Absolute  motion,  in  particular,  seems  to 
laiuiy  of  us  a  sielf -contradictory  expression.  It  suggests,  if  it  suggests 
flgriythtng,  a  mechanically  based  universe.  Possibly,  however,  the  whole 
search  after  any  One  First  Cause  on  ultimate  explanation  of  things  is 
ft  pursuit  of  shadows.  "  Unity"  itself  may  be  merely  a  fictitious  concept 
if  applied  to  Nontaaena  outside  human  experience.  Such  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  Kant  himself. 

The  **  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious"  had  now  to  be  s|rveyed  in 
some  detail.  It  was  stated  that  the  underlying  principle  of  Von  Hart- 
mann*s  work  was  the  attempted  reconciliation  of  the  spiritual  optimism 
of 'Hegel,  with  the  atheistic  pessimism  Of  Schopenhauer.  We  say  '  athe- 
istic,' as  no  other  word  conveys  equally  well  the  drift  of  the  latter  philo* 
fibpher^s  ontology.  It  is  not  materialistic,  because,  for  Schopenhauer, 
ttikiti&r  in  space  and  iiv^e  was  mere  ^Lly&,  illasion  of  the  senses :  it  i» 
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atheisiioj  because  its  basic  postnbte  was  neither  tb«  pantheist's  Dei^, 
nor  the  agnostic's  nnkuown  a;,  but  a  blind  senseless  abstract  wiU, 
rnshing  blindly  iuto  manifestation.  Schopenhaner  is  the  ^*  metaphysiciiai 
of  Materialism,"  as  has  rightly  been  remarked,  his  resnlts  inoorporatiDg. 
most  of  materialistic  resnlts  while  denying  the  real  objectiyo:  &otnMS  of 
matter.    He  is,  in  short,  simply  an  atheistic  idealist. 

Bat  how,  then,  explain  the  apparent  rationality  of  the  portion  of  things 
overdrawn  by  Hegel  bnt  ignored  by  Schopenhauer  ?  WelF,  conceive 
an  Absolnte  with  two  attribntes — the  aU-wise  Idea  and  the  blind  mW-^ 
and  yon  have  the  recoDciliatiou.  The  idea  is  then  seen  to  be  the  fairy 
godmother  and  the  will  the  malignant  elf  of  the  world  legend*  The 
world>process  is  bnt  the  straggle  of  universal  ideation  and  the  nnoon«' 
scions  blind  will.  The  lecturer  here  pointed  out  that  Yon  Hartmann  had 
discarded  the  Hegelian  Idealism ;  his  stand- point  being  a'  pantheistio 
realiim.    Into  farther  detail,  it  is  here  impossible  to  dip. 

Summing  up  the  resnlts  of  modern  thocght,  the  lecturer  condemoed 
the  terribly  scholastic  character  of  modem  philosophic  thought — outside 
Qermany,  at  least — special  reference  being  made  to  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  British  thoaght  on  the  really  subordinate  question  of  logie 
and  psychology.  He,  then,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  future  metsr 
physic  mast  incorporate  in  one  of  its  departments  the  theory  of  re-birtba 
with  its  afliliated  Karma  doctrine^  though  the  rendering  of  that  questian, 
as  hitherto  given  in  Europe,  he  believed  to  be  seriously  out  of  touch  with 
the  data  of  the  modem  sciences  of  biology^  ethics  and  psychology.  The 
two  gems  always  discoverable  in  the  rubbish  heaps  which  Max  Multer, 
perhaps  justly,  holds  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  sacred  books  to  be,  were 
pantheism  and  the  Be-birth  doctrine.*  With  the  aid  of  the  fonner 
Germany  had  long  since  solved  many  a  philosophic  cma?.  The  importa- 
tion of  this  tenet  to  Earope  is  therefore  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  seriously  held  that  the  two  dogmatic  schools  of 
the  East  had  ever  produced  such  laminaries  of  analytic  pantheism  as 
Fichte  or  Hegel,  The  May4  doctrine  is  not  pure  idealism  of  the  HegeHan 
order.  It  concedes — so  he  gathered  from  the  best  authorities — an  obfeetive 
principle  of  evolation  independent  of  thought^  so  far  at  least  as  oonewns 
its  bare  being.  The  stand-point  of  Sankara,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  obo 
of  pantheistic  realism  of  the  Von  Hartmann  type.  It  would  be  most  inter- 
esting} however,  if  some  Hindu  scholar  would  give  us  in  (dear  and  defioite 
language  the  relation  of  this  M&y&  tenet  to  the  several  schoola  of  his 
country's  philosophy*  The  Be-birth  doctrine,  on  the  oontrary,  had.nntil 
lately  no  £old  in  Europe,  thoagh  isolated  thinkers  had  always  stood 
bravely  up  for  it«  It  was  indeed  to  one  of  these  stalwart  souls— Louis 
I*iguier,  the  author  of  the  *^  Day  after  Death*' — replete  with  suggestion 


'  *  The  element  of  rabbisK  in  Christian  dooamente  is  at  any  rate  largely  in  i 
of  that  of  their  Eastern  oompetitors.    Bat  are  not  most  saored  .books  rubbish  ?  Of 
immense  value  in  their  day  as  aids  to  the  lispings  of  primitiYe  Bemi-aavftge  ] 
they  are  obsolete  by  the  side  of  modern  thonght. 
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if  pfailosopbjcally  crade— tTiat  the  speaker  acknowledged  his  indcbted- 
peas  for  the  source  of  his  original  convictioD,  subseqiientlj  fostered 
under  the  geuial  sky  of  the  T,  S.  He  was  now  anxious  to  weld  the 
doctrine  with  the  best  stnff  of  modem  thooght  and  improye  its  existing 
presentation  up  to  the  required  level.  The  stand-point  he  wonld  occapy 
with  regard  to  the  physical  side  of  things  was  Evolutionist,  thongh  not 
quite  on  the  purely  mechanical  lines  of  natural  selection  in  that  domain 
where  organic  development  had  to  be  traced.  He  could  not  now,  after 
cajref  ul  reflection,  regard  the  **  occultist"  theory  on  biological  advance  aa 
other  than  an  unreal  dream. 

The  plan  of  campaign  for  the  constructive  portion  of  the  new  system 
having  been  then  traced,  and  the  various  discoveries  gi7ing  it  its 
raison  ffitre  indicated,  the  lecture  came  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  digestion  of  the  difficult  metaphysic  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  proved 
too  severe  a  task  for  the  average  Hindu  Ibtener,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
witness  the  interest  taken  in  the  analysis  by  the  advanced  University 
atudents  and  the  cultured  Brahmins  present.  As  neatly  remarked  in  a 
leader  of  ''  The  Hindu,"  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  system  with 
pirelensions  to  oompleteness  to  ignore  the  really  aiiS.  problems  ^ud  fail  back 
OB  simpler  diet-^-e.  g.y  H.  Spencer  or  Bain.  It  has  been  said,  we  may 
add,  by  Professor  Gaird  that  no  writer  who  has  noi  learned  the  lesson  of 
Kant  is  worth  attending  to.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  probe  some  of 
the  *^  secret  of  Hegel"  in  view  of  the  importance  hia  system  is  likely  to 
assume  in  the  near  future.  The  growth  of  neo-Hegelianism  we  are  all 
aware  of.  And  we  have  Professor  Masson's  testimony  to  the  efEect  that 
this  neo-Hegelianism  is  likely  to  be  the  great  opponent  of  Spencerian 
vealiem  in  tbe  days  to  come,  despite  its  temporary  lapse  towards  the 
mid^e  part  of  this  century.  In  proffering  this  assurance,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  add  that  it  is  on  the  larger  problem  as  to  the  conditions  of 
ttxperienoe  or  perception  that  the  crux  of  this  Universe  really  hinges. 
In  the  light  of  this  all-absorbing  question  even  the  doctrine  of  Karma 
and  Ee»birth  pales  into  insignificance,  important  as  it  may  be  in  connec- 
tion with  pur  empirical  lot  in  the  future.  At  present  our  doctrines 
ace  in  a  very  uncritical  stage,  the  reign  of  "  abstract  dogmatic" — he 
naed  tibe  term  in  the  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  views  of  Leibnitz  or  Des- 
cacteB— -assertion  being  celebrated.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  something 
towaidB  ynodifying  tim  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

V. ' 
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MB.  HARTE  ON  HYPNOTISM. 
riluB  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  ledmre  on  Bypnottsm^ 
-*-    delivered  by'  Mr.  Richard  Harte,  at  Adyar,  on  Salarday, 
July  26.  . 

The  lecturer  began  by  saying  that  to  s^md  Hypnotism  is  merely  « 
subject  of  curiosity,  to  others  a  matter  of  incredulous  ridicule,  to  a  few 
a  serious  study.     He,  himself,  believed  in  its  extreme  importance. 

He  proposed  that  his  audience  should  accompany  him  in  imagination 
to  Pans,  and  visit  Dr.  Charcot  at  the  Salpetri^, — the  great  hospital 
of  which  he  is  chief  physician.  After  describing  the  *'  three  states*' — 
Catalepsy,  Lethargy  and  Somnambulism — into  which  Dr.  Charcot  dmdes . 
the  phenomena  of  Hypnotism,  and  detailing  the  manner  of  their  pro*' 
duction  as  witnessed  by  Colonel  Olcott  and  himself  in  1888,  by  means 
of  sudden  noise  and  light,  opening  and  shutting  of  the  eyes,  rabfaing  ike 
crown  of  the  head,  and  so  forth,  the  lecturer  explained  that  Dr.  ChuToet 
was  led  to  the  study  of  Hypnotism,  fifteen  years  ago,  by  observing  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  concerning  which  disease  he  is  the  g^reatest  living 
aathority ;  that  his  peculiar  merit  is  to  have  fought  the  battle  for  the 
recognition  of  Hypnotism  against  the  prejudices  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  against  the  indifference  of  the  public;  that  he  (Dr.  C.)  would 
be  the  last  man  to  rob  Dr.  Braid  of  Manchester  of  the  honor  of  hftving 
invented  the  name  "Hypnotism"  (from  the  Greek  JETtipnog,  sleep)rr-a 
name  given  by  Braid  as  a  protest  against  the  magnetic  fluid  theory  pf 
the  old  mesmerizers — he  believing  it  to  be  a  kind  of  sleep.  'Sor  would 
Dr.  C.  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  haying  forestalled  many  of  the  phe* 
•  nomena  now  produced  by  hypnotism. 

The  lethargic  state,  the  lecturer  said,  may  be  so  deep  as  to  exaotly 
resemble  death,  and  some  authorities  believe  that  many  persons  are 
buried  or  burned  in  that  condition,  as  it  is  now  found  that  one  symp* 
tom  of  that  state  is  a  corpse-like  odor,  which  hitherto  has  been  con- 
sidered  a  sign  of  decomposition,  and  a  fortiori  of  death. 

The  lecturer  excused  himself  for  the  frequent  use  of  such  tenns  as 
"  some  experts  say,"  "  sometimes,"  "some  somnambules,"  etc.,  by  saying, 
"  Now  hypnotism  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  which  holds  good^  espeoi^ 
ally  in  medicine,  philosophy  and  religion,  that  when  yon  have  read 
one  book  or  learned  one  system,  you  think  jrdu  know  all  about  the 
subject,  and  when  you  haye  read  seyeral  books  or  studied  several 
systems,  you  find  out  that  very  little  is  known  about  it  by  any  one.'* 
There  is  sgarcely  a  point  in  hypnotism  that  is  not  questioned  or  contra^ 
dieted  by  some  experimenter  or  writer. 

After  defining  the  terms  "greater"  and  "lesser"  hypnotism,  the 
lecturer  described  the  theory  of  the  other  great  school,  that  of  Nancy; 
in  which  city  a  knot  of  brilliant  experimenters  and  distinguished  physio 
cians  have  studied  hypnotism  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  Dr.  Charoot. 
The  school  of  Nancy  denies  the  existence  of  Dr.  Charcot's  three  stages, 
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which  it  dedares  ftr6  tte'dSlM^  of  ''HypaDtio  ^oftidbnV'  does  not  em« 
ploj  hyateribi!  p^MientGr,  fctotfk  which  claea  Satpetrii6r«r.draw94iUit8snb» 
jeets ; H'«vm<k m^hameal indalisfor  pfodoKsing^veotilts,  ob  which  Salpe» 
tridre  almost  (DxiehisiTelj  m^iee ;  and  denied  thaifc  ih»  hypnotiG  state  is  a 
disease,  aa  lis  iltval  affimui ;  and  atiiibates  eararythizig  vbl  the  wajof 
hypBotic-effects  to  $i$g^€t^fm*  

The  six  stages  defined  1^  this  school  are  aomuiolfence,  Hght  sleep,  deq^ 
sleep,  Tery  deep  sleep,  light  somhambalic  skejp,  dee^  domaambnlio  aleep. 

The  lectnrer  explained  that  there  were  almost  as  many  snb-schoeid 
as  there  are  experimenters,  ioi  each  observer  tisually  denies  iha 
possibility  of  results,  while  he  is  unable  to  verify  upon  his  own  subjects* 
The  name  Hypnotism,  the  lecturer  declared,  has  at  present  no  Ter^ 
definite  meaniBg,  but  is  usually  employed  to  designate  the  phenomena 
of  wuggsMon^ 

He  then  described  exstasis  and  fascination,*  two  pieGaliar  hy|n»lift 
states;  the  fir^  being  a  condition  ot  supreme  feliciiby  aooonipamed  by 
rdigioas  Tisions,  the  second, "  th^  atLtomatism  of  imitation,"  is  ti  trfmrlitiniil 
similar  to  that  into  whieh.acat  or  a  serpent  is  supposed  to  ledfxee  a  1mz4 
by  ^  fixing*^  its  gase.  The  huiuaii  subject  in  thief  condition  rushes  fraa* 
tieaBy  after  the  opetater  and  famtates  his  gestures.  Whole  aiidiencea 
are  now  "  fascinated"  collectively,  liy  means  of  a  8$iim  revolving  mirror 
on  the  stage,  at  which  every  (me  stares. 

The  zones,  or  *'  plaques,"  were  then  described.  These  are  '^ciicum* 
scribed  places  on  the  body,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  no  fixed  location,  varying  from  2  or  3  to  50  or  more  in 
number,  and  presenting  no  external  mark..  T&ere  are  five  kinds 
of  these  zones,  hysteric,  hypnotic,  dynamic^  reflex,  and  erotic.  P^s^ 
sure  on  the  first  two  and  last  causes  or  abates,  respectively^  iha 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  hypnotism,  and  sexual  desire ;  on  ^e  dynunui 
zones  pressure  causes  an  increase  or  abatement  of  strength,  on  the  rifltfc 
zones,  reflex  movement  of  some  distant  part  of  the  body."'  .  > 

When,  by  staring  at  an  object,  or  by  a  monotonous  noise,  or  by  com- 
'mand,  or  by  any  one  of  the  many  different  means  now  employed  to  in*« 
duce  sleep,  the  patient  is  reduced  to  th^  "suggestible"  state,  the  operater 
can  make  him  sed,  feel,  hear,  believe,  think  and  act  as  he  likes  ;  the  sub- 
ject being  affected  by  the  hallucinaticms  and  illusions  you  give  him  ea- 
ifectly  as  if  these  were  realities :  an  imagitiary  hot  iron,  lor  instance,  will 
eause  the  marks  of  a  bum.  Suggestion  may  resemble  lunacy,  but  it  n 
-generally  more  allied  to  dream.  The  suggested  idea  sets  up  s  train  of 
associated  ideas,  and  these  become  images  indistii^gnishable  from  realities 
for  ite  subject^  who  proceeds  to^icHAU  them  ittto'ik  drama  Jn  which  be 
takes  a  leading  part  himself.  The  lecturer  then  drew  attention  to  tha 
proof  affdrded'by  hypiiotism  of  the  existence  of  a  recording  as .  w^  as 
a  recalling  memory ;  long  past  events,  utterly  fot^otten  by  the  subject  ia 
waking  state,  are  remembered  by  him  in  ev^ry  dbtail  Wh<m  aaleep. 

S 
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•'  The  variottd'  mote  complex  varieties  of  suggestion  were  tiien  4^»rib. 
ed.  Deferred,  or  post-hTpnotic  saggestion,  is  the  state  in  wUdi  the 
'subject  Is  toH  during  sleep  to  do  things  onawakenii^,  wldfAk  are  earned 
'out;  with  coolness  and  cunning,  days  or  months  afterwards,  the  subje^ 
Ibeing  apparently  in'  a  perfectly  normar^tate,  and  uttei4y^una«areol 
not  acting  by  his  or  her  own  free  will.  The  most  terrible  crimes  ndght 
'be  instigated  in* this  way. 

.  Itetro-active  suggestions  are  those  in  which  the  subject  is  hailiiei* 
ziated  as  regards  past  events,  and  on  waking,  believes  that  such  and  sudi 
things  happened  weeks  or  years  ago,  which  never  oooorred  at  all.  A 
retro-active  hallucination  of  a  fall,  for  instance,  will  make  the  subjeot 
lame  on  awakening. 

^*  Auto-suggestion  is  where  the  subject  takes  on  the  necessary  ''filed 
idea*'  of  his  own  accord,  and  then  presents  all  the  symptonxs  of  a  person 
ballucinated  by  another*  - 

Suggestion  at  a  distance  is  one  of  the  vexed  que8ti<ms  of  Hypnoiiam ; 
fiome  experts  maintain  its  existence,  others  deny  its  possibiliiy. .  It 
eeems  to  be  as  well  authenticated  as  anything  else  in  Hypnotism.;  and 
if  a  person  can  shoot  ideas  out  of  his  head  into  another  person's  head  at 
a  yard^s  distance,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  could  not  do  it  a 
liundred  yards,  or  a  hundred  miles  off. 

Sugge^tion  in  the  waking  state  is  when  the  subject  has  not  beenpnt 
actually  to  sleep,  but  simply  dozed,  as  if  a  spell  had  been  put  upon  mm. 
'The  old  "  electro-biologists"  made  all  their  experiments  upon  perBong 
ju  that  condition,  and  some  modem  experimenters  use  it  almost  excln- 
lively. 

f.  The  delusions  produced  by  suggestion  have  been  divided  into ;  hallaoi- 
^ifAianSy  where  there  is  no  substratum,  as  when  a  subject  is  told  some  one 
•|8  present  who  is  not;  and  illusions,  where  a  substratum  exists  for  ilie 
delusion,  as  when  he  is  told  that  one  person  is  another. 

Hallucinations  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ;  positive,  when  the 
subject  is  made  to  see,  or  hear,  or  feel  what  does  not  exist;  negsitm, 
when  he  is  made  not  to  see,  hear,  or  feel  what  does  exist. 

•  The  lecturer  then  discussed  at  length  the  question  of  making  things 
or  persons  invisible,  and  said  that  things  made  invisible  to  one  sense  tie 
'nncognisable  by  the  o^ers ;  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  soineez^eriitt^ii^ 
.  ters,  things  made  invisible  have  to  be  somehow  cognized  by  the  subject  in 
"order  not  to  be  recognized.  He  then  spoke  about  the  curious  deloMd 
'suggestion  of  imaginary  portraits  on  blank  cards,  which  last  fannadRsi 
•  t'&e  subject,  of  course,  being  fully  restored  to  the  inomiat*  siiaie  "m  ettsr^ 
other  respect.  .  ' 

^  '  He  then  spoke  of  "  AbouKe,**  or  paralysis  of  the  will,  whicbjVlien 
feeble,  is  indedston ;  when  strong,  is  an  inhibition  of  the  will  to  ^6' f longs 
pnc  wishes  to  do,  and  knoTTS  one^  ought  to  do;    Persons  hypiwKSaBj 


made  alioiilie,  End  excfiifiea  for  their  omissions,  just  as  if  they  were  whoUjr 
^ujaiiifijimced.    .  . 

H»ye  theee  ^p^otic  haUnGiiiation8.aD7  Jkiod  of  qnasi-reality  ?.  Th)S 
qiMlion  id  notr  adtticid-  4^  imagiQarj  ohje(»t  o»n,  be  reflected,  hj^ 
nmrWf  d^flfloted  by  ».  pri«n|,  and  ,mi^^ed  by  a  lens.  When,  a  suhj^qt 
is- told  to  look  at  an  imagineiry  oolour.and  ^hat  his  eyes,  he  sees  the 
complementary  oolonr,  eren  if  oolonr-blind.  Ail  imaginary  blister  "W^ 
.%et  as  a  real  one,  and,  stranger  still,,  the  effect  of  a  real  blister  will  bo 
inhibited  if  the  subject  is  given  the  idea  that  it  is  no  blister. 

He  then  spoke  ol  the  stigmata — eztravasatioins  of  blood  throngh*  the 
akiB,  forming;  letters  or  figpou^es,  produced  by  mere  suggestion  and  ooonv* 
ring  some  time  after  the  patient  is  awakened. 

. .  Ohangedor  Double  Personality  was,  then  discussed,  and  seyend  interest- 
jpg.cases  detailed,  in  which  the  subject  lived  two  different  lives  with 
different  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  and  distinct  memoridBk: 
jMtssiog  from  one  state  of  consciousness  to  the  other  alternately.  This 
led  to  a  c<HU9ideration  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  brain — ^the  theory  that  it 
is  two  distinct  organs,  not  two  sides  of  one  organ.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  this  theory,  even  if  admitted,  would  be  insufficient  to  account 
lor  cases  of  these  pmsonalities,  or  the  cases  when  the  change  was  from 
one  period^  of  the  subject's  life  to  another;  in  which  connection  ho 
desdibed  the  case  of  Louis  V,  who  had  six  principal  alternating  states. 

He  ^eribed  the  ease  of  Blanche  W.,  in  whom  M.  Jules  Janet 
proved  ib^  existence  of  a  second  personality  hidden  imder  the  firsts 
which  wa«  ihe  spectator,  and^  in  part,  the  controller  of  all  Blanche's 
actions ;  and  he  said  that  the  theory  is  now  advanced  that  we  have  each 
a  similar  hidden  personality  within  us.  He  then  went  into  the  subject  dt 
the  cure  of  disease  by  transferring  it  by  the  aid  ci  a  magnet  to  a  sensitive 
subject,  who  is  afterwards  disembarassed  of  it  by  suggestion.  This  is  a 
new  and  gurprisiiig  development  el  hypnotism  practiced  by  Dr.Luys  of 
La  Charity  hospital  in  Paris ;  who  also  cnrea  diseases  by  means  of  a 
ifiOftatiiig  mirror. 

t  The  lecturer  then  wen^  inio^the  history  of  Hypnotism,  which,  he  said, 
wasvenfessed  by  all  ^  1^  an  old  science.  He  said  that  it  originated,  with 
,ihe  Al>b6  Faria,  who  astonished  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
putting  people  to  sleep  at  the  word  of  command,  and  was  regarded  aa  a 
.oharlatan,  both  by  the  regular  mesmerisers  and  the  regular  physiei^na. 
It  was  renewed  by  Dr.  Braid,  who  made  his  patients  stare  at  a  cork 
Hfi^  to  their,  foreheads.  This  was  not  real  mesmerism  or  animal 
igygnetitmt  ahhoogh  known  to  the  old  magneiisers  as  a  stage  through 
cwbudif  the>9ubjeot  passed  on  the  way  to  the  true  mesmeric  sleep  and  clair* 
Toyaaoe. 

The  leoturep  then  spoke  of  Mesmer.and  the  other  great,  inasters 
.pi  .Me^n^erism,  .and,  of  the.shameful.treatment  they,  and  their, ^lis* 
palsies  hfl^e.alwflva  net  at  tha.hand»  of  OflScial  Sci^oce;  aa  wail  as 
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c^tiir  igniirnioe  of  the  ^ppesmt  gmemitim  cl  hjfuM»iK%  mi 
tiiefieold  mesmmaem  really  knew  «itddid. 

He  ifhesi  w«&t  into  ihB  queetidn  of  thir  propofitKm  of  pwt0is4t)rpto»- 
iUtafcle,  ehoi^&ig  l^ftt  tiie  pitoliftbiliif  16  4bttt  veiy  lew  aare  qiate'^ttJ 
ikffectedy-boil  thatiiottBoze'tban  2.ord  pereeni.  Become  geed  Al))jeett^ 
\  Tbe  T^rioui^  ih^^eg  abdtit  the  eaiifledt  h^^no^Mi'piQLt  i^innuibf 
triends  luid  enemies  were  then  examined  tad  stated  te  be  -wrf  wgne  toid 
^ttiisatiBf actory ;  the  only  point  on  which  a&  are  agroM  beinjgf  thai 
hypnotism  eonsists  primarily  of  a  idb3t>winrg  of  the  mind  or  bndn  off  ite 
««)east<»iied  balance. 

*!  The  dangers  of  hypnotism  were  taken  np  and  shown  to^  eon^sf  f 
Tirstly,  in  the  absolute  control  of  body  and  mind  acquired  by-ali6tKBi% 
which  might  tie  nlied  for  evil  purposes.  Secondly,  in  the  bad  eltp^ 
bi  continued  lqrpno4}isation  on  the  taind,  W  deetroyiag  -wiU'-piiWer. 
Thirdly,  uibing  the  eubjeot  as  a  tool,  in  the  execmtiosi  of  etiaaxi$l4mnpiM* 
S!odrtUy,  in  the  pt^uetiicm  of  false  testimony  by  haltomnated  wit*' 
loesses.  Fifthly^  in  the  bringing  o£  aocusations  against  innoo^st  P^P^ 
Df  hlaring  hypnoliked  them,  by  persens  caught  in  crime. 

The  lecturer,  however,  maintained  that  whatever  might  be  the  dan- 
gers o(f  hypnotiBm,  its  benefits  were  far  greater.  These,  he  said,  were 
bhiefly  of  four  kinds  :  scientifie,  medical,  reformatory  and  religioaB. 
Hypnotism  furnishes  psychology  with  a  method  of  experimental  1^ 
.fi^Kr^  jbitherto  wanting,  $nd  great  results  may  be.loeked  for;  alreiidy 
two  new  ideas  have,  it  is  claimed,  been  added  by  hypnotkm  to 
Myibhology — those  of  psychic  paralysis  and  negative  halluainatioiiB. 

'  In  medicine,  leaving  aside  the  latest  asid  grotesquely  extradkdinaiy 
msSiDds  oi  healing  tixe  sick  by  making  them  look  at  revolving  mimtfv, 
Imd  by  passing  the  disease  into  another  person,  we  may  say  that  hypab- 
atm:  pxDves  that  no  such  things  exist  as  imaginary  diseases  and  ima* 
l^nary  invalids.  The  diseases  are  real  and  the  sufferers  are  true  inva* 
lids ;  what  exist  are  diseases  of  i^e  imagination,  and  mvalids  thrdugii 
the  imagination;  which  same  imagination  is  now  proved  to  be  at  leaM  as 
PMmoA  potent  aiaotor  in  our  physical  liver  as  our  livers.  HypaobUa 
aiho  secures  absolute  painlessness  in  surgical  operalionft  and  ih  «hiU^ 
birth. 

-  Homoeopathy,  itaineral  waters,  and  pilgrhnages,  are  alfueilr  (rtbined  to 
'  In  instances  of  curing  by  suggestion.  Begnlar  physieia&s  ufe  suggastMn 
^vety  time  they  assert  their  own  competency  and  ^  the  efleacy  '«f  "ttielr 
drugs;  tod^e  have  all  along  been  swallowing'  suggestion  ill  teisctnca 
and  pills  and  rubbing  it  into  onrscdvesin  iotionsand  oiiltaneiii^  .  'Wp- 
jsemania  and  kindted  diseases,  as  weH  as  hysteria  aad  ils  ieynilrt,i  \jiii 
easily  to  hypnotism,  .• ;:..-:. -t 

;  The  mrux  of  the  dispute  between  hypnotic  eocperts  w  tQ-tim  ^wift\f 
drags  to  affect  the  system  kheii  enolosed  in  hotl^s4EtfMl  mmf9^mflfiSiA 
io  the  skin,  lies  in  the  possiUliiy  of  all  iihese  ei:traO!l^ai7  IwMbd 
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doggeation.  •  Tlkd  matter  is  stiil  muder  disoiuuion,  and  botk.  sidea  addojcie 
fltrong  em4caQ0  in  sappart  of  tb«ir  yiews.  . 

The  reformatory  i^nlt  (Xf  hypnotism  id  also  called  educational,  in  the 
senBe  of  moral  education;  It  is  foond  easy  to  eradicate  evil  habits  and 
pKipenstties  fay  snggestioni  amd  cfaildren  may  be  pat  into  the  ''  sngges- 
tiUe"  oaiidiiim.at  JHght  witboutawakesing  them.  Even  those  childzw 
inho  have  a  hemdiiavy  taint  of  crkne  are  isnsceptible  of  complete  *'  chaoga 
«f  heaortv"  or  eha«acter,by  thia  means.  Theleetnser  said,  /^  If  it  be 
poegible,  as  some  dedare  it  to  be,  in  a  few  days,  to  ofaange  a  bad  man 
into,  a  good  one  by  snggestioi^  it  is  obvious  tliat  our  present  system  of 
imprisonment  is  an  exceedingly  waetefoli.oniel,  and  alt<^tber  idiot^ 
we/' 

Thd  reenlt  of  hyfaotism  as  apx^i^  io  religion  is  to  dear  it  of  tbi^ 
in^Mirtatioiis  of  8nperBtilio&« 

1.  It  shoii^s  the'  non*miraeaUms  character  of  many  of  the  phenomettli 
npo&  "whic^  all  religions  take  their  stand. 

2.  It  proVes  that  religious  beliefs  are  not  matters  of  evidence,  but  tof 
^s^riibn,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  suggestion. 

With  regSird  to  the  latter,  hypnotism  shows  why  it  is  that  a  child 
ijom  in  any  ^art  of  the  globe  does  not  develop  a  belief  held  in  another 
part  thereof ;  which  malces  toleration  indispensible. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  shows  that  many  phenomena  attributed 
to  God.  or  to  the  Devil  were  nothiog  but  hypnotic  effects,  precisely 
similar  to  those  produced  at  will  today  before  audiences.  Among  these 
ittributed  to  the  Good  Power  are  exstatic  visions  of  heaven  and  angels,  or 
'spirits ;  the  cure  of  disease  through  faith ;  stigmata ;  sudden  conversioos. 
Amopg  those  attributed  to  the  evil  power  are  possesaons  and  obsessions, 
which  are  now  proved,  beyond  doubt,  to  have  been43a8es  of  hysteria  and 
hysterioo-epilepsy. 

The  witdies  were  certainly  hysterical  hypnotics.  Experts  in  hypno- 
tism arevhowever,  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  the  real  canse  of 
ib^se  things,  and  at  present  to  caJl  witches  hysterico-hypnotics  is  only 
to  give  them  another  name. 

UxperimeP**  with  amulets  shew  that  they  have  a  seal  effect,  due  to 

.  ptiggiftgtion. 

With  regard  to  eonfimng  the  practice  of  hypnotism  to  the  medical 
.  prdfession,  tte  lecturer  pointed  out  that  to  be  an  expert  in  hypnotism 

mtftoT^  it^peciAl  study,  not  now  iadluded  in  the  medical  currioulum ; 
.  Jwlndiv  «B  i*  now  BtftndB»  leaves  its  holder  as  ignorant  of  hypnotism  ias  a 

pkm^boy.  It  Wonld  *e  a  swiftelesft  insult  to  all  €rtih?r  p?pf essions  to 
.;n99P99.tfant  docton  claim  a^  mpnopoly  irf  hypBotiam  on  account  >£ 
1  gnperior  moral  qnalities*  .  The  medical  profession^  as  |t>  body,  his  always 

baeB,mi«tiUis,'tioWjy  iMM  erf  bypiuitisnu • '  **  If 


p^j|ii4iQe»  ignotnuice,.  conceit*  self-^nfficieiicj,  vivciO'w-vmAedneaa^  and 
]]]^enAial  disho^mtj}'  are,  yalid  re«uioz]i9  toz  giving  the  d^c^n  a.  mouppol j. 
o^  llj^piiQtiBiii,  \)iy  all  means  let  them  have  it :  if.  not,  then  dMce  should  ba 
a^disfaudct  diploina.  for  m^sv^^xdc.or  h^nptic  practise,  obtainahle  by  |ukj 
educated  man  of  good  character,  whatever  his  profession  mkj  he." 

Willi  regard  to  hypnotism  in  real  life,  many  curious  eoniideratkwa 
Mtggest  th^huelres  to  writers  on  the  subject.  The  oonseasruB  df^A^basn 
among  them,  as  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  ezperimeiit,  tif  Ihait 
suggestion  is  not  a  phenomenon  apart.  Hypnotism,  says  ohje  irrilttv 
presents  no  phenomena,  the  germ  of  which  dices  not  exist  in  the  iiormal 
stf^te,  and  insanity  frequently  seems  to  be  luktldng  but  the  same^pljl^ 
npmena  strongly  aooeni^iatedv  '/ 

Every  negatioEU  or  affirmation,  says  another  writer,  which  hnafpB 
belief,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  feeble  hypnotization.  The  6ondition  of  mafiy 
during  life,  says  a  third  writer,  is  a  continued  sugg^tion,  by  their  sur-^ 
roundings,  by  their  acquaintances,  and  by  themselves.  The  tendency  tQ 
believe  and  obey,  says  a  fourth,  is  constitutional  with  a  large  numj)f0r  of 
p^tBons,  and  there  is  no  apparent  difference  between  the  mental  iKiidiv 
tion  of  these  persons  and  that  of  subjects. who  have  been  veduoedto  g^ 
similar  state  by  hypnotic  processes.  People,  says  a  fifth,  iu^e  actually^ 
divided  into  two  categories,  the  leaders  and  the  led,  and  the  feIa^9n 
between  them  cannot  be  scientifically  distinguished  except  in  degye^ 
from  that  existing  between  hypnotiser  and  subject. 

Jiveiything,  says  a  sixth,  is  suggestion  in  the  relations  of  men  to  faeh 
other»  &vea  more  so  in  civilisation  than  among  savages,  flugjfistimt 
gives  us  our  religion,  our  politics,  our  ideas  of  what  is  just  and  snjdst^ 
go&i  and  evil,  beautiful  or  ugly.  It  is  because  we  are  continualljr  giving 
^h  other  suggestions  that  we  have  any  opinions  at  all.  Ev^ry  now 
and  then  a  powerful  individuality  is  bom  into  the  world  and  i^Bts  ailoa^ 
a  new/suggeationf  which  spreads  and  replaces  the  old  oncf,  and  tbea 
we  have  a  new  theoxj,  or  a^.  new  system  of  government,  or  philosofAiy,' 
or  religion. 

Hypnotism,  said  the  lecturer,  throws  great  doubt  upon  the  reality  of 
free  will  by  proving  that  we  may  act  under  oompul^ou,  while  fully 
persuaded  that  we  are  exercising  free  will ;  and  that  we  may  act  ii^ 
blind  obedience,  firmly  believing  that  we  are  acting  from  a  motive,  wluoh^ 
a§  a  matter  of  fact,  we  look  for  or  invent  afUr  the  action  is  aooomplislML 
Sptnoaa  sayathat  *' It  is  %noi!»Mao£  our  inotivea  that  gives  uaifelBu* 
tfiiin  of  £ree'will ;"  but  hypnotism  goes  further  and  stfys  that  *"  R  is 
ignmnoa  of  cnggestiott  that  given  us   the  illusion  of  acting  ijkM 

m^tl^oi.'' 

.    •  '  ......  ' .  ■  * 

In  conclusions  the  lecturer  spoke'  strongly  against  the  prtfviaiiif 
£A8hion  of  ignorantfy  d^cyyii^g  the  •  meruit  of  the  old  attegiij«risq!^4iod 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  aaiy  medical  man  of  assured  poiflmoiif  had 
the  boldness  and  honesty  to  study  the  works^-  of  the  mesmeriaers,  t« 
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veXify  their  recorded  experimetits,  and  candidly  and  critically  t6 
examine  their  theories,  he  might  become  the  leader  of  aschdol  of  '^hyp. 
not&ttn"  t&at  would  soon  swallow  np  all  the  others ;  hut  without  a 
concttreht'stndy  of  mesmeifsm  aniispiritoalism,  hypnotisiu  is  sore  to 
suffer  *n  arrest  of  development. 

••'    -..••.■•.  H.- 

CTheJtDtare,  whifih  lasled  two  hours,  was  listened  to  with  great  atUAtim 
thfonghOlfct,  and  warmly  applauded  at  the  finish.] 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 


VOLTJMB  XI  of  the  Thedeophwt  ends  with  the  present  Ifnmher 
and  All  sabsoriptions  for  the  Volame  expire  with  its  delivery. 
It.isnrf^  lui  interesting  fact  that  the  aubscription^h'st  of  the 
Haga^ne  seMis  very  little  affected  by  changes  of  Editopa  oir 
.events  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  Theosophical  Society. 
Commercially  il|peaking,  it  is  a  ''going  concern/' which  seem? 
almost  imbued  ^Ih  a  life  of  its  own^ — a  sort  of  independent  entity. 
The  experiment  lu^  never  yet  been  tried  to  catch  the  public  eye 
and  arouse  publi6  turtoaity  by  mkich  advertising.    No  doubt  the 

general  rule  of  trad^  would  assert  itself/ sad  a  certain  mass^ 
ypnotisable  sensitivto  who  become  unhappy  until  they  iret  a  cake 
of  rears'  soap,  would  iend  for  a  much  advertised  Theo8ophi€t,>$^ud^ 
pretend  to  understand  tt,  at  any  rate.  The  aim  and  endeavour  oi^ 
the  present  Editor  is  td  make  his  Ma^zine  what  vas  promised 
in  4)he  original  ProspecWs  of  1879 — ^in  verity  a  free  UDsectarian 
.  Iilatf c^my  the  nurse  of  0|iental  literature,  the  helper  of  science, 
4he  liQuest  <H:^gan  of  t^tb  only,  the  permanent  repository 
of  valuable  knowledge,  and  an  efficient  aid  to  the  movemeiit 
^directed  by  the  Theosophltal  Society.  He  is  crippled  by  ttw«r 
causes — ^the  indolence  of  anost  of  enlightened  friends,  and  th^ 
lack  of  capital  to  pay  for  literar^  contributions.  A  special  feature 
of  the  magazine  is  translation  of  ancient  Sanskrit  and  other  works  • 
^f  which,  those  already  embodied  in  the  published  Volomes  give  it 
a  permanent  literary  value.  If  it  should  stop  to-day,  its  back 
Volumes  would  be  in  an  increasing  demand  among  booksellers. 
.  The  typographical  resources  of  Madras,  and  regard  to  the  dic- 
tates of  prudent  economy,  prevent  pur  trying  to  vie  with  Lucifer 
and  the  rath  in  sumptuousness  of  type  and  paper,  so  we  oonten.t 
1  ourselves  with  giving  our  subscribers  full  value  in  tie  quality  qf 

•  Idle  literftty  itiatter. 

Beginning  with  the  next  number,  the  Tkeosophiat  will  be  printed 
£rO!m  a  new  font  of  Long  Primer  type  and  leaded.  This  will  malce 
^t  eaaieF.tO:  read— an  improvement^  whidi  elderiy  parsons  will 
appreciate.  -  The  briefed  reports  of  Mr.  Fawoett'a  adinirahle  dis^ 

•  courses  and  oUier  Adyar  Lectures  will  be  continued  to  the  ead-of. 
the  coarse,  and  fresh  contributions  from  Pandit  Bama  Prasad, 
S^b^  K.  Ghaki^vaHii,  the  Kuinbakonain  T.  8.,  and  other  favorite 
irtfters  and  savants  will  sustain  the  established  hfg^  reputkCion  of 
Ike  mother  of  Theosophical  magazines. 
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QUBLQUES  1886A1B  BB  MEDIUHKITIS  HTFNOTIQUE.* 

This  ciirioiis  book  is  a  record  of  spiritoal  ccRmnxmicationB  reoeired  ai 
seances,  at  which  the  medium  was  brought  into  the  receptive  condition 
by  meana  of  mesmeric  manipnhfttions.  To  call  this  hypmciio  medhunship 
ig  a  misuse  of  terms,  for  the  very  soul  of  hypnotism*  itei  di^iMiQfiii^ing 
characteristic,  is  ^*  suggestion,"  and  every  trace  of  suggestion  is  precisely 
what  the  experimenters  endeavoured  in  this  instance  ta. avoid,- by 
resolutely  keeping  all  ideas  concerning,  the  probable  character  of  the 
oommunioation  out  of  their  heads  during  the  stenees,  for  lear  that  what 
the  medium  would  give  them  should  be  a  reflexion  t>f  their  own 
thoTights,  instead  of  bond  fide  revelations  from  the  spirit  spheres. 

In  general  character  these  communications  resemble  hundreds  of 
thofle  reported  in  American  and  English  spiritualistic  publications,  In 
which  the  real  or  supposed  *<  spirits"  of  the  departed  conie  and  give  » 
hazy  account  of  their  life  and  ocbupations,  and  induj|[ier  in  t2»e  guhing 
4xmimon-places  of  family  and  individual  affectioa  ;  sli  of 'whidi  are^  no 
doubt,  new  to  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  an  interesting  J|^t(ar  from  Yictoxi^K 
flardoU)  the  celebrated  French  author,  who  writer  :Tr 

**  Not  many  days  ago  a  young  savant  pev^ed  ^.jM  some  new  di«- 
coyeries  which  I  had  known  about  before  he  w(^  1)otu  I  see  nothing 
changed  but  the  name :  it  is  no  longer  magnetiiti^^'—jon.  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  name  rai^  .unpleasantly  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had 
ridiquled  it  so  much,— it  is  hyvnotigm^  sugffeition : -DBmeB  which*  have  a 
better  sound.  In  adopting  them,  we  are;' given  to  understand  that 
matt^etism  was  really  a  deception,  which^  has  had  it^s  due,  and  that 
iofficial  science  doubly  merits  our  gratitu49 ;  it  has  given  us  in  «cchaiige 
gcientifio  truth — ^^ypnoiMia— *which,  howetver,  is  exactly  the  same  thing/' 

•  Par  MM    F.  Bo88I-Pa6noni  efe  le  Dr.^^Ccroiii:  traduit  par  Mme.  Fsahcbsca 


H.  P.  B.*8  WORKS, 


In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "  Le  Booddhisme  i  Paris,'*  in  the 
July  number  of  her  magazine,  UAurcre^  Lady  Caithness  (Duohesse  do 
Pomar)  says: 

«<  But  beyond  all,  wa  hare,  In  nearly  all  the  great  dtiei  gf  Bjofupe  and  the  UniM 
States  of  America.importaat  branches  of  the  celebrated  Theosophical  "Ouuislf,  irhoi& 
niembers  gladly  racmTe  the  teachings  of  the  Bsonaio  YssiTits  which  are  freely 
I'mnArted  to  them,  these  truths  are  the  mysteries  of  all  the  ages  wtilob*  ihanka  la 
tbelibmand  iadefaUgable  seal  of  that  gtee^i  a^ept  Helena  Petrowna  BUmMy, 
known  to  all  her  enthosiastio  disciples  nsfar  the  simple  initials  of  B.  P.  B,,  axa 
now  brought  within  the  reach  of  ul  inquiring  minds  in  her  two  fine  Tohimes  of 
«<  Isis  trnyeilad,'*  but  espeoiaUy  in  her  magnificent  work  '^The  Secret  INMbiae^  **  aa 
weU  aa  in  the  immenaely  Talnable  irolame  **  The  S^  to  Thflosophy." 

Lady  OaiihnesB  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  baaic  unity  of  all  teUgioos 
gyatems  is  becoming  more  apparent  daily;  and  that  tba  inttfiiabte 
result  must  be  to  draw  all  mawlrind  together  ia  doser  refaiti^Ba  q£ 
amityi  tolerance  and  brotherhood. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPHIST. 


OCTOBER     1889. 


THE  PRESIDENT. 
Ijetters  from  Colonel  Olcott  were  received  by  members  of  the  staff  from 
Aden  and  Suez,  wliich  however  contained  no  news  of  public  interest,  further 
than  the  fact  of  his  safety,  good  health  and  good  spirits.  A  telegram  relating 
to  private  matters  was  received  on  the  14th,  dated  from  London.  Nootker 
news  has  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press* 


A  COIsrVENTION  AT  BOMBAY. 

.  As  there  will  be  no  Annual  Convention  this  year  at  Adyar,  it  has  been  pro- 
nosed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Fellows  at  Bombay  at  Christmas,  at  which;  time  tho 
BoBsion  of  Congress  there  will  have  ^sembled  many  Fellows  of  th&  Society 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  understand  that  tho  General  Secretaries 
of  the  Indian  Sections  are  in  correspondence  as  to  the  date  of  meeting  and 
the  issuing  of  the  call  to  the  Fellows.  The  meeting  not  being  a  Convention 
of  the  General  Council,  will  have  no  Legislative  powers,  but  it  will  truly  do  a 
very  fine  work  if  it  can  sketch  out  and  organize  a  plan  of  action  in  the 
Sections  and  Branches. 


CEYLON. 

Mr.  Powell  s  Tour, 

(Fro^n  the  "  Buddhisr.) 

Mr.  Powell  writes  to  us  from  Trincomalee  as.  follows  :— 

The  trip  from  Colombo  to  Matale  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  on  arrival 
there  we  were  fortanate  enough,  through  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Branch,  to  secure  an  empty  cart  going  to  Trincomalee  for  salt. 
Our  baggage  was  soon  loaded,  and  at  five  o'clock  we  started. 

The  weather  throughout  the  trip  was  good,  the  road  passing  throngh  an  un- 
broken forest.  In  vain  I  looked  for  tlie  elephant  or  listened  for  the  scream 
of  the  cheetah,  for  we  met  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  few  goats. 

Our  drive  was  a  perpetual  joy.  To  Dhammapala's  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  was  married  or  not,  he  first  said  with  an  air  of  incomparable  coolness  that 
he  was  too  young — only  fifteen ;  on  protest  he  confessed  to  eighteen,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  alter  the  figures,  although  thirty  would  havQ 
been  much  nearer  the  mark.  Finally  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  troubled', 
80  would  not  bother  with  a  wife.  The  distances  between  stations  were 
mathematical  questions  of  too  portentous  a  nature  to  trifle  with,  and  as.  for 
hours  of  departure,  why  worry  ?  Dhammapala's  innumerabfe  questions 
-vrero  met  by  a  philosophic  calm  that  apparently  could  not  bO'  mfiled>  and 
his  invari^Ie  answer  was  that  there  was  no  use  worrying. 

On  Friday  morning  we  arrived  here  about  six  o'clock,  and  were  met  near 
the  town  by  a  deputation  of  the  Buddhist  and  Tan>il  citizens  with  carnages, 
and  were  rapidly  driven  to  most  comfortable  quarters  facing  the  beautiful 
harbour,  which  fully  merits  the  pride  the  residents  take  in  it. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  Tamil  young  men  met  at  our  rbo'm  and  were 
fuidressed  on  matters  Thcosophical. 

On  Saturday  the  Buddhists  met  and  were  addressed  first  on  religious 
VXUitt«rs  ft&d  theu  on  the  object  Mid  fUiUR  Qi  the  Society,  and  the  "  Mahi^-^ 
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deya"  Branch  of  twenty -five  members  was  organized  with  the  following 
officers  :— 

President^A.  D.  Waranasooriya. 

Vice  President-'W,  D.  Elias  Silva. 

Secretary--N,  P.  Daniel  Silra. 

A88t,  /S'dcy.— K.  D.  H.  Bastian  Silva. 

Treasfurer—L,  B.  Daniel  de  Silva. 
On   Sunday  mominff  the  labourers  engaged  on  the  Public  Works  were 
addressed,  and  in  the  sStemoon  we  had  an  informal  talk  on  religions  and 
Theosonhical  matters,  whilst  Dhammapala  made  a  successful  business  tour. 

On  Monday  the  Sat-Chit-Ananda  Branch  of  sixteen  members  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers  ; — 

Pre&ident'-C,  Chelliah. 

Vice  President — ^A.  Sivaguru  Nathar. 

Secretary — ^T.  Seevaratna. 

Treasurer — ^C.  Vallipurum  Pillai. 
In   response   to   requests    from   Batticaloa  we  leave   for  that  place  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Powell  writes  from  Batticaloa  to  the  Buddhist  as  follows  :— 

"  Nine  miles  from  Batticaloa  we  found  a  ranuer  awaiting  na  with  a  note  requeet- 
ing  US  to  remain  at  the  roBt-house  until  the  arrival  of  a  depatation  to  receive  na. 
These  gentlemen— reproBentativee  of  the  Tamil  and  BoddhiBt  oomnMinities— came 
out  that  evening,  and  on  the  next  morning  accompanied  us  into  town. 

That  evening  the  citizens  were  addressed  on  Theoaophy.  On  Tuesday  the  Bnd> 
dhists  were  addressed  on  rellfoous  matters.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Sugatapala 
Branch  of  the  Theoeophical  Society  was  oiganised  with  twenty -five  members.  Tte 
following  are  its  officers  : — 

President — Q.  V.  Bastian  de  Silva. 
Vice-President — Jnan  de  Silva. 
Secretary—D.  J.  W.  Edirisinha. 
Treasurer— Qt^  H.  Juan  de  Silva. 
The  eame  day  in  the  evening  was  organized  the  Faragnana  Ifarga  Branoh  of  th* 
TheoBophical  Society  with  thirty  members.    The  following  are  the  officers ; — 
President  ^'Av,  Sathasivam  Pillai. 
■  Vice-  Pres ident  — C .  Suppramaniam. 
Secretorv— B.  N.  Arol.  Ambdlam. 
Treasurer — S.  Appakkukhi  Mudaliyar. 

On  Tbarsday  evening  the  two  Branches  met  for  instruction  in  Theoeophical 
matters  and  business  generally.  On  Friday  evening  an  address  was  delivered  to 
the  general  public  on  religious  matters.  On  Saturckiy  evening  a  public  address 
to  the  Tamil  community  on  *'  Hinduism"  attracted  a  large  audienoe.  On  Monday 
the  saoke  address  was  reseated  in  the  town. 

It  gives  me  the  moot  profound  satisfaction  to  speak  ol  the  noble  work  being  done 
in  Ceylon  generally  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Green,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  Mr.  £.  Elliot,  Qovemment  Ag^nt  in  the  Bastern  Province.  Fame  is  but  an 
empty  name,  and  monuments  wiU  decay,  but  the  work  these  gentlemen  are  doin^ 
will  ever  remain.  The  j>ersenal  attention  given  by  them  to  self-imposed  duties  im, 
trying  to  improve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  people  stands  out  in  such  bril- 
liant colours,  that  one  would  think  that  other  Government  officials  in  very  shame 
would  try  to  do  Bomething  to  help  those  under  their  charge.  This  is  practical  good 
of  the  noblest  kind.    Hay  the  highest  success  reward  their  every  effort  V 

BESOLUnONS  OF  CONFIDENCB. 

The  Editor  of  the  Theoeophist  has  reeeiTed  from  several  Western  Braaohes 
!ResolntioBB  of  confidence  in  the  stability  and  continued  nrogress  of  the 
Theoeophical  Society,  and  in  the  noble  motives  that  have  all  atong  aetqfttecl» 
nnd  still  inspire,  the  two  Founders.  The  Theosopkigi  is  always  serry  to  ^- 
oblige,  but  in  this  case  it  thinks  it  well  to  follow  precedent,  and  it  does  ni]4 
find  any  record  of  the  planets  having  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  mm 
when  Joshua  oommanaed  it  to  stand  still.  Seriously  speaking,  the  reeolntioaA 
in  cmestion»  though  inspired  by  an  excellent  sentiment,  do  not  concern  the 
public, — at  least  so  it  appears  to  us.  The  public  knows  very  well  that  th^ 
Theosophical  Society  is  not  at  all  likely  to  *'  stop"  at  the  bidding  of  anj 
€B«xu J  er  m«im«s  ^  &qi:  \h%i  its  lojc^ity  ^  K&dMft^  StoTAtsky  wA  CidOMi 
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Olcott,  and,  still  more,  to  the  Cause,  can  possibly  be  shaken  by  anything  tho«« 
enemies  may  do  or  say ;  and  the  little  rows  and  offences  of  to-day,  together 
with  those  who  make  them,  will  in  a  year  or  two  be  as  though  they  nevef 
had  existed. 


BOMBAY  SECTION, 

Report  of  tJie  General  Secretary, 

Some  of  the  branches  have  not  replied  to  my  letters.  The  Surat  branch 
keeps  up  resalar  correspondence  and  its  communications  are  very  interest- 
ing and  highly  gratifying.  Members  meet  and  work  daily,  and  I  have  tho 
pleasure  to  state  that  by  work  they  do  not  mean  hasty  reading  and  desultory 
discussion,  but  real  work  in  the  direction  of  living  the  higncr  life.  This 
branch  has  begun  its  work  with  a  fixed  determination  to  make  Theosophy 
a  living  power  in  its  life,  and  the  course  of  procedure  it  has  adopted  is  that 
laid  down  by  Manu  in  his  excellent  rules  of  Santana  Dharma  (Eternal  Wisdom 
Religion),  the  very  first  of  which  is  Sangam  or  the  practice  of  brotherhood 
in  ordinary  daily  life.  The  daily  meeting  of  members  is  a  daily  reminder  of 
their  firm  allegiance  to  Theosophy  through  Santana  Dharma,  and  in  that  ^ 
connection  the  name  of  the  branch  is  a  fortunate  selection,  yiz.,  Santana 
Dharma  Sabha  Theosophical  Society.  **  Well  begun  is  half  done."  By  this 
time,  some  of  the  members  have  mode  a  significant  progress  towaras  the 
cultivation  of  latent  psychic  facnlties,  and  I  have  to  record  with  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  they  do  not  crave  for  phenomena,  but  take  them  for  what 
they  are  worth.  The  expenses  of  the  Surat  branch  that  began  its  work 
quietly  and  noiselessly  with  genuine  Theosophy  in  the  shape  of  virtue,  truth 
and  charity  for  its  guiding  stars,  has  special  interest  for  such  ex-membcrs 
as  may  happen  to  think  that  they  fully  deseryed  what  they  demanded  and 
yet  failed  to  get  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those  who  work  simply  for  the 
reward  deserve  no  spiritual  grace,  however  hard  they  may  work,  since  they 
do  not  work  unselfisnly.  The  mother  branch  of  the  section  needs  no  intro- 
duction. Its  local  nucleus,  Bro.  Tookaram  Tatia,  has  been  giving  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  on  Sankaracharya'a  Aproxanubhuti,  and  the  regular 
and  casuat  meetings  are  well  attended,  ^me  of  the  members  have,  of 
their  own  accord,  taken  a  pledge  to  themselves  to  observe  faithfully  amongsti 
others,  the  following  rules  of  life  and  conduct : — 

1.  Speak  always  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

2.  Avoid  personal  slander. 

3.  Strictly  abstain  from  spirits  and  other  narcotics  and  also  from  animal 

food  if  possible. 

4.  Observe  strict  chastity,  and  besides  that  the  greatest  possible  seif-con« 

trol  in  that  direction. 

5.  Take  particular  care  to  keep  the  thoughts  elevated  during  and  after 

meats. 

6.  Perform  acts  of  practical  charity. 

7.  Neglect  not  daily  ablution. 

Bight  effort  uninterruptedly  sustained  with  firm  determination  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  Society,  and  we  earnestly  hope  and  have  strong  reasons  to 
anticipate  that  in  this  cheerfully  self-imposea  task  of  some  of  our  Bombay 
brothers,  the  efforts  of  our  worthy  founders  will  bear  permanent  good  fruits. 
Of  the  other  branches,  Baroda  and  Bhavnagar  are  in  working  order.  Upon 
the  transfer  of  Bro.  Khandalawala  to  Ahmedabad,  the  Poona  branch  has  lost 
its  heart  and  soul,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  members  who  wish  to  meet 
yegnlarly,  cannot  see  their  way  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  them  to  meet.  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  want  of  earnestness  is,  as  a  rule*  the  true 
culprit,  where  want  of  means  is  held  out  to  be  so.  The  Poona  branch  has 
loBt  the  local  nucleus  that  kept  radiating  the  light  of  love  and  the  spirit 
of  earnestness ;  but  the  demand  thus  created  is  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
one  elBe,  Anyone  can  take  the  yacant  place  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  bless 
himself  by  striving  to  bless  others.  Loye  blesseth  both  'him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.'  The  same  story  needs  be  told  of  some  other  branches. 
There  is  the  place,  but  not  the  man  to  step  into  it  and  taste  the  delight 
of  such  right  effort.  There  is  the  field,  but  none  to  sow  and  reap.  We  think 
the  mcst^ff^TO  rf^y  ot  ^Trftkcmng  {sleeping  branches  tQ  actiyity  is  to 
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famish  them  regularly  with  a  series  of  short  circulars  to  be  read  and 
discussed  at  branch  meetings,  purported  to  give  practical  instruction,  and 
well  calculated  to  impress  witli  due  force  the  importance  of  judicious  self- 
effort  and  self-reliance.  To  do  this  with  good  enect  is  no  easy  task.  Such 
an  attempt  deserves  our  best  attention.  The  first  result  of  our  earnest 
attempt  in  that  direction  is  herewith  enclosod.  We  hope  some  abler  hands 
will  take  up  the  idea  and  work  it  out  with  full  success. 

J.  K.  Da/i. 

*AS   A   MAN  SOWKTII  SO  HE  REAPETH.' 

{Secretaries  of  Branches  are  requested  to  read  and  discuss  (kis 
paper  at  the  meetings  of  their  Branches.) 

The  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  which  natui-e  is  an  unfolding  or  a  revela- 
lion  is  eternal,  universal  and  unchangeable  in  all  its  manifestations.  None 
can  change  it  and  give  it  a  new  turn,  but  it  is  open  to  every  intelligent  being 
to  go  the  right  way  or  to  go  astray.  In  the  former  ciwse  he  moves  in,  and  with 
the  irresistible  current  of  the  law  towards  the  supreme  blessedness  to  which 
it  is  bent,  while  in  the  latter  case  he  takes  some  other  course  and  struggles 
in  vain  to  find  happiness  elsewhere.  No  wise  man  can  ever  think  of  violating 
'  The  Law,  since  to  him  it  became  the  law  of  his  own  nature  as  he  grew  wise. 
No  more  will  he  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  really  happy  while  be 
fails  to  abide  by  The  Law,  even  if  he  were  to  receive  all  tne  sympathy  and 
support  that  all  the  powers  on  earth  combined  can  give.  All  that  he  can  and 
will  do  is  to  advise  him  to  go  the  right  way  and  impress  upon  him  the  im* 
portance  of  doing  so,  sub  clearly,  forcibly,  unmistakably  as  he  can. 

Whoseover  fails  to  abide  by  The  Law  must  bear  the  consequences  of  tfiat 

great  sin,  or  say,  neglect  of  righteousness  ;  none  can  prevent  that,  since  The 
aw  is  immutable  on  the  plane  of  causation  just  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  pain 
called  punishment,  which  is  the  natural  consequent  of  the  antecedent  called 
sin,  is  sure  to  follow  it.  Now  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  that  the  T.  S. 
can  make  a  member  learn  the  highest  science  and  deepest  philosophy  without 
careful  and  assiduous  study  on  his  part ;  or  that  it  can  make  him  clean  while 
he  persists  in  keeping  himself  dirty ;  or  that  it  can  make  him  pure  while  he 
endures,  admits,  nay  enjoys  impure  thoughts ;  or  that  it  can  transform  him 
into  a  mau-Grod  while  he  strives  not,  and  dares  not,  and  cares  not  to  be  more 
than  a  man-brute  in  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds. 

*  As  a  man  soweth  so  he  reapeth.'  Such  is  The  Law  on  the  spiritual  plane. 
Bow  and  you  are  sure  to  reap.  If  you  do  not  sow  you  cannot  reap ;  and  what 
can  others  do  in  that !  Thej  can  teach  you  to  sow  and  reap  thereby ;  bnt  if 
Jrou  fail  to  sow,  none  can  make  you  reap.  None  can  change  The  Law,  nor  will  it 
change  of  itself  to  suit  your  eccentricity.  Do  you  grumble  you  have  not 
received  any  practical  instruction  from  the  Society  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you 
iDandidly  that  you  are  telling  a  lie,  a  dowmught  falsehood.  You  have  received 
practical  instruction  of  the  most  vital  importance  when  you  were  instructed 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  T.  S.,  understanding  which,  you  have,  according  to 
your  own  declaration,  joined  the  Society.  Has  that  not  been  practical  in- 
struction to  you  P  Now  tell  me  what  instruction  can  possibly  be  practical  to 
you  unless  you  make  it  so  by  putting  it  into  practice.  If  you  can't  midce  this 
fundamental  instruction  practical  to  you,  then  rest  assured  you  can't  make 
any  good  instruction  practical  to  you.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anybody  and 
everybody,  even  the  worst  sort  of  man,  can  make  it  practical  if  he  is 
determined  to  do  so^  So  if  it  has  not  become  practical  to  you,  it  is 
because  you  have  not  had  the  goodness  to  make  it  practical.  And  whT 
eo  ?  Is  it  because  ^'ou  did  not  care  to  do  the  favour  P  Bat  dear  friend, 
can*t  you  see  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  favour  but  a  matter  of  obligation. 
You  have  joined  us  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
humanity.  Now  what's  a  nucleus  POf  course  not  a  fossil,  not  a  mere  name, 
not  an  imposture,  not  a  nonentity,  but  a  centre  of  life  and  activity.  Now 
come,  resolve  to  fulfil  this  obligation  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  take  care> 
to  keep  up  this  resolution  against  all  temptations  to  the  contrary ;  resolveio  Itye 
the  life  worthy  of  a  unit  in  a  nucleus  of  brotherhood,  and  by  firm  resolution, 
live  tliat  life ;  -resolve  to  be  brotherly  to  all  men  in  thoughts,  words  and  deeds* 
and  by  such  fixed  resolution,  he  so.  Thus  sowing  good  seeds,  you  will  find 
fiuch  delightful  engagement  in  the  good  work  itself  ths^t  you  ttUI  leanx  to  do- 
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it  witli  heart  and  soul  without  thinking  of  the  reward  it  may  bring  ;  where- 
upon The  Law  will  make  you  reap  the  fruits  of  your  uuseltish  work,T»y  uplift- 
ing you  in  the  scale  of  evolution  by  utilising  your  good  work  as  nu  exercise 
to  your  psychic  faculty  or  higher  intelligence  or  higher  nature,  thus  making 
you  by  nature  wise  and  hapjjy.     May  you  be  so. 

INCOllPORATION. 

Mr.  William  Q.  Judge,  GcnI.  Secy,  of  the  American  Section,  wrot«  lately  tliab 
he  and  some  of  the  other  leading  i5^cllows  had  determined  to  incor()orate  tlie 
Theosophical  Society  in  America,  and  that  this  step  had  been  aheady  taken 
in  some  of  the  States, — it  being  necessary  to  incorporate  separately  in  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Society,  or  a  society  called  *'  The  Theosophical 
Society  and  Universal  Brotherhood,"  bad  then  actually  been  thus  incorix)rated 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Missouri ;  no  further  information  however 
has  been  received  at  Head-quarters,  and  we  cannot  inform  our  readers  whe- 
ther the  step  has  been  taken  officially  with  the  consent  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  General  Council,  or  as  an  independent  action  of  some  of  the 
Fellows  ;  nor  whether  the  Founders  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  incorpo- 
rators, Mr.  Judge  holding,  we  believe,  the  power  of  attorney  of  both  of  them. 
When  fuller  information  about  this  very  important  step  in  America  is  receiv- 
ed it  will  be  published.  Any  remark  about  it  on  our  part  would  obviously 
be  premature. 

Mb.  JUDGE'S  TOUR. 

[The  following  report  has  been'received  by  the  Editor.  It  is  not  signed,  nor 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  sender.] 

In  July  and  August  Bro.  Wm.  Q.  Judge  visited  nearly  all  the  Branches 
as  far  as  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  nearly  2,000  miles  from  JS'ew  York. 

Cleveland,  0. — A  largo  gathering  was  held  here  for  Theaso])hical  discussion. 

Chicago,  III. — Both  the  Branches  met  the  General  Secretary  several  tunes. 

OtnaJia^  Neb. — Two  nublic  meetings  were  held  and  many  enquirei's  were 
present.    This  Branch  lends  Theosopnical  books  to  all  enquirers. 

Grand  Island,  Keb. — A  public  meeting  at  Maoonic  Hall  on  August  7th 
was  addressed  by  Bro.  Judge.  Some  200  were  present.  Several  Branch 
meetings  were  aiBo  held. 

Kaaueu  City,  Mo. — ^Tho  visit  of  the  Secretary  re.snlt<»d  in  a  proposition  to 
form  a  Branch  to  be  named  "  Kansas  City  Theosophical  Societ}'." 

St,  LoHts,  Mo. — ^The  two  Branches  here,  Pranava  and  Arjuna,  met  tho 
Secretary  and  many  private  conferences  were  held. 

Cinciiinati  0. — Private  meeting  was  held  at  the  hou.se  of  Dr.  Buck. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^A  short  visit  was  made  here.  All  Branches  except  E^h 
Ma^wif  arc  in  good  condition. 

THE  BOMBAY  "  PUBUCATION  FUND." 
Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  our  iudefatgable  Bombay  brother,  and  ex-GeuI.  Secy.y 
writes:— 

'*I  am  fflad  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  started  a  printing  press  in  connection 
with  the  Theosophical  Publication  Fund.  It  will  be  one  of  the  big  establish- 
ments now  existing  in  Bombay.  I  wish  all  Theosophists  would  send  their 
printing  work  to  this  press." 

It  woald  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  Fellows,  we  think,  to  know  what  is 
Mie  naiure  of  the  "  connection"  between  this  big  printing  establishment  and 
the  '*  Theosophical  Publication  Fund."  Is  it  a  busiuess,  or  a  theosophical 
oounectioH  ? 


A  RESTING  PLACE  FOR  HOLY  MEN. 
Srimati  Bhnbon  Mohiny  Sen,  wife  of  the  late  Babn  Govind  Chunder  Sen,  hacl 
a  house,  named  Kahbari,  as  her  stridhun  in  Tripura  Bhoyrabi  Lane,  at 
Benares.  She  has  sold  it  to  Ram  Ram  Roy,  Shungiomi,  who  resides  in  the 
Asram  of  Maharsi  Mohima  Chunder  Nuknlabdhut  of  Cossipore,  near  Calcutta. 
The  house  is  situated  near  the  Maumandir  of  Joy  Singh  in  Benares.  Shadhus,' 
Stinnayasis,  and  men  of  good  character  will  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  mth 
ibe  coflsent  of  tiio  said  Shuiigjomi.^ihiMaH  Mirror^ 
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A  SAD  LOSS. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  the  news  readies  us  of  tli<^  death  of  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Dias  Ilangakoon,  F.T.S.,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness.  She  i^-ill  long 
be  remembered  as  a  generous  and  high-minded  Buddhist,  and  most  especially 
for  two  actions,  the  result  of  which  will  be  seen  not  only  in  the  present  but 
in  the  future.  We  refer  to  her  donation  of  the  money  to  publish  the  first 
English  and  Sinhalese  editions  of  Colonel  Olcott's  Btiddhiat  CateckUm^  and 
to  her  magnificent  present  of  a  complete  set  of  the  sacred  books  of  tho 
Southern  Church  to  the  Adyar  OrienUl  Library— this  last  a  work  which 
she  has  lived  only  just  long  enough  to  finish.  May  her  rest  be  sweet,  and 
her  next  birth  a  happy  one ! — The  Buddhist 

The  TJieoaophist  adds  its  sincere  regrets  to  those  expressed  by  the  BuddhUt 
at  the  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  lady  and  sister. 


MRS,  BESANT  AND  THEOSOPHY. 

"  Bengali  Journalist,"  in  the  Indian  SpectcUor,  thus  refers  to  Mrs,  Annio 
Besant's  connection  with  Theosophy : — 

*<  The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  work  in  Borland  is 
in  my  estimation  the  conversion  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  to  its  tenets.  The  Theoso- 
phical Society  has  no  tenets-^says  the  Theosophist.  But  practically  speaking,  it 
has  some  tenets  and  they  are  quite  opposed  to  those  hitherto  held  by  Mrs.  Besant. 
l^une  but  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  the  human  sonl  and  its  potential  powers 
can  be  a  Theosophist.  No  Theosophist  can  deny  it.  But  Mrs.  Besant,  according 
to  her  writings,  has  been  a  materialist  pure  and  simple,  and  now  that  she  has 
joined  the  Theosophical  Society,  she  has  departed  so  markedly  from  ber  original 
position  as  to  declare  that  it  is  a  desire  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery  of  some 
psychologioai  phenomena  that  has  led  her  to  take  the  step.  In  order  to  be  animated 
with  a  desire  like  this,  the  lady  coUaborateur  of  the  leader  of  Bnglish  atheists  and 
materialists  must  have  her  firm  and  rig^d  faith  in  the  non*existence  of  the  sonl 
shaken  to  a  certain  degree.  At  any  rate  Mra.  Besant  is  no  longer  a  strict  material- 
ist. She  may  not  have  become  a  spiritualist,  bat  she  now  occupies  the  middle 
position  between  materialism  and  spiritualism.  Her  present  exact  position  is  that 
of  a  sceptic,  with  a  decided  inblinafcion  towards  spiritualism.  It  would  not  be  a 
small  work,  if  the  London  Theosophical  Society  succeeded  in  converting  Mnr. 
Besant  into  a  believer  in  the  human  soul,  its  progressive  character  and  it«  infinite 
potentialities.  We  all  know  what  a  great  influence  that  lady  possesses  over  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  English  working  dasses,  and  her  conversion  from  materialistio 
atheism  to  Spiritualistic  Theosophy  will  be  a  source  of  great  good  to  Knglish 
Society* 


QUITB  THEOSOPHICAL  ! 

We  extract  tho  following  from  the  report  of  Lord  Reay*s  speech  at  the 
prize  distribution  of  the  New  English  School,  Poena  t-^^*  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  influence  the  Brahmin  exercises  and  will  exercise  in  the  Hindoo  world. 
jtfy  earnest  wish  is  that  such  influence  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  great 
Qmdoo  community.  It  Mrill  be  of  no  use  to  aoquire  a  mere  smattering  of 
knowledge.  The  education  you  receive  here  must  tend  to  elevate  your 
oharacter....,.Let  me  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  be  really  members  of  a 
higher  caste,  and  not  in  name  only.  There  are  low  caste  minds  among  higher 
ooste  members  in  all  countries.  The  asefolness  of  an  aristocracy  of  caste  lies 
in  the  obligation  which  it  imposes  on  the  adoption  of  a  higher  moral  as  well 
96  of  a  higher  intellectual  standard  than  that  which  prevails  in  contemporary 
society,  if  this  institution  is  to  attain  its  object,  it  must  train  you  to  adopt 
a  simple  and  an  absolutely  truthful  mode  of  life.  You  will  at  some  period  of 
your  lives  find  yourselves*  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  irill  be  the  test  of 
the  education  you  have  received  here.  If  you  deviate,  from  truth,  if  you 
choose  tortuous  and  circuitons  means  to  attain  vour  end,  then  all  the  troubl(» 
taken  on  your  behalf  has  been  taken  in  vain.  Kuskin  uses  the  quaint  meta^ 
phor  of  a  falling  star  getting  into  Purgatory.  That  would  be  y<mr  posittan  ii 
you  did  not  strenuously  resist  the  evil  influence  with  whioh  you  will  eoaio 
into  contact.  The  improvement  of  your  own  people  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  on  your  d€tehxu;ifttiQa  tfi  l^ftd  pure  mi  Tirttt^iu-iiTea,    XniketM 
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straight  road.     Follow  the  noble  examples  whiok  have  be«n  set  to  you.    Take 
as  your  motto  what  was  eiigi*aTed  on  the  sliield  of  a  knight  of  olden^times  :-** 
'  I  dedicate  my  soul  to  God, 
My  heart  to  chivalry  or  good  deeds, 
And  myself  to  honour/  "— TAe  Tribune^ 


Mb.  SAMUEL  LAING'S  BELIEF. 

Mr.  Samnel  Laing,  the  author  of  '  A  Moderate  Zoroastrian*  and  other 
popular  works,  sends  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Indian  SpectcUar,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  review  of  his  novel,  in  which  he  thus  states  his  own  belief  with 
regard  to  the  great  problem  of  good  and  evil  :— 

"  Because  the  principle  of  polarity  perrades  alike  the  natural  and  Bpiritual  worlds, 
I  am  far  from  assaming  that  the  laws  under  whieh  it  acts  are  identical,  and  that 
'  virtue  and  Tioe,  pleasure  and  iiain,  nglioess  and  beauty,  are  products  of  the  same 
mathematical  laws,  as  regulate  tke  attmctiens  and  repulsions  of  molecoles  and 
atoms.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  not  always  have  kept  this  distinction  in 
view  with  sufficient  clearness,  as  otherwise  such  an  intelligent  tkinker^  as  your 
reviewer  would  hardly  have  attributed  to  me  such  views  as  thai  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice,  are  like  action  and.  reaction,  exactly  equal  and  opposite!;  so  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  do  right  or  wn)ng,  as  in  either  case,  the  one  inevitably 
generates,  precisely  the  same  amount  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,-  my  view  is 
almost  identical  with  that  which  the  reviewer  quotes  as  Zoroaster's  answer,  that 
there  are  clearly  two  powers  working  in  the  world,  the  spirits  of  good  an4  evil. 
They  are  twins,  and  were  present  everywhere,  in  the  Supreme  Deity  as  well  as  in 
man.  The  material  world  and  the  spiritual  were  their  handiwork.  But  the  Un- 
known First  Cause  comprehended  within  hisiself 'both  principles  as  a  necessary 
law  of  existence,  and  in  Him  believers  may  hope  that  evil  and  good  will  ultimate- 
ly be  reconciled." 


BACKWARDS  OR  FOBWAEDS  ? 

Mr.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  writing  to  the  ^to^esnsan,  says  :— 

"Bobert  Needham  Oust,  L.L.D.,  C.8.,  in  one  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  Indian  Life^ 
tells  us  how  Dil  Sttkh  Bai  addressed  him  in  these  words  :— -''  J^n  L&rens  and  you 
hare  already  done  many  things  which  will  give  tronble  hereafter.  I  was  present 
»t  Hoshiarpnr  when  you  called  out  to  the  land-holders  that  there  were  three  things 
which  they  muikt  never  do  in  future,  and  if  they  did  that  you  would  ponish  them  : 
that  they  must  not  bum  their  widows  ;  that  they  roust  not  kill  their  infant  daugh- 
ters ;  that  they  must  not  bary  alive  their  lepers.  I  remember  an  old  Sikh  remarking 
to  me :  **  Why  do  the  Sahibs  fret  about  such  matters  P  If  we  pay  them  their 
revenue  and  abstain  from  rebellion  and  plundering,  why  do  they  meddle  with  our  women 
and  sick  people  F'  Then,  next  year  oame  the  order  to  silow  cows  to  be  killed,  and 
compelling  obiklren  to  be  vaccinated.  The  hearts  even  of  well-wishers  of  the 
Enj^Iish  Government  fell  within  them  when  they  heard  such  bad  things.  This  yea^ 
we  hear  that  the  ^ople  are  to  be  oounied  and  their  names  taken  down,  and  schools 
are  to  be  opened  for  which  the  people  are  to  pay  an  extra  cess.  Then  you  are 
cutting  roads  all  over  the  districti  which  nev^r  had  one  before,  and  did  very  well 
without  them.  Some  day  the  Sahibs  will  repent  of  this.  What  is  to  become  of  our 
homes,  full  of  cbildTess  widows,  virgin  widows,  useless  widows,  none  of  whom  by 
our  laws  can  marry  agesn  ?  What  will  become  of  our  country  if  the  lepers  instead 
of  being  baried  alive,  as  they  are  quite  accustomed  to  be,  are  allowed  to  roauf 
about,  and  live  at  the  public  expense  on  the  threat  of  tou<^ing  our  children.  Theil 
thfaik  of  the  cewa  and  the  bulls,  why  shoickl  you  kill  them  P' 

"  Mr.  Oust  tells  how  the  old  man  warmed  up  to  the  subject  and  quoted' the  welt* 
known  num^ra  that  thegreaeest  viitlM  waa not  to idjave sby  onv  or  <ja3to  oirr  'life^ 
apparently  forgetting  that  snoh  texts  hadany  applieataili^  to  womei^asd  lepefsf 
Wondering  what  the  future  effects  of  these  movemeots  ought  bo,  110.  Cost  wa» 
satisfied  that  ''  the  famoAs  trilogne— to  apare.ths  lives  of  widows,  feanak  ebildmsi 
and  lepers,  was  a  just  one."  Tet  the  old  Stkh's  prophecy  has  so  far  foeeome  tme^ 
that  there  fcs  tmdoubted  trouble  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  trilogue^-young  widows^ 
female  children,  and  lepers,  and  trouble  aiso^with  tke  cows.  What  is  te  be  done  ?^ 
Are  we  to  retrace  our  ste^  P  Are  we  to  allow  eutUe,  female  infanticide,  and  tli0 
barying  alive  of  lepers  ?  Or,  are  we  to  go  on,  on  oar  chosen  patfa>  remove  every* 
Bindoo  banner  to  the  re^narriage  of  widows,  abolish  infant  marrisge,  and  try  aad^ 
•melioote  tii0  lepeslJiliftMiKtiiaiiiittittneaiucfiadiD^  wm^  iittie  tv|i 
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and  stamp  out  the  disease  P  We  cannot  go  baek.  A  yery  large  propnrtioii  of  ore& 
orthodox  Hindoos  would  disapprove  of  a  retrogressiye  moyem^nt,  and  the  great 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  what  I  may  call  the  heterodox  Hindoo  comnmnitj 
would  utterly  condemn/' 

The  Hindus  cannot  **  go  back"  and  wonid  not  if  they  could ;  they  cannot 
remain  where  they  are,  for  the  world  is  moving,  and  for  them  to  remaia 
stationary  while  the  world  went  on  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  going 
backwards.  Will  they  look  their  destiny  square  in  the  face  and  accept  the 
inevitable  P  Mr.  Gust's  8emi*humourous,  semi^sad  presentation  of  the  situa- 
tion contains,  for  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  a  very  clear  warning 
of  the  terrible  times  in  store  for  Hindustan  if  its  population  continues  to 
incontinently  increase  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  hundred  years.  If  it 
does  so,  five  hundred  millions  of  semi-starving  natives  of  India  will,  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now,  be  obliged  to  work  from  morning  till  night,  and  from 
birth  till  death,  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  the  capitalists ;  and  they  will  be 
begflring  on  their  knees  to  be  allowed  the  privilege,  for  that  will  be  the  only 
condition  upon  wliich  they  will  be  permitted  by  the  monster  competition  to 
exist.  Sir  William  Hunter  says  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Cost  in  words  not 
less  sad  but  more  serious. 


THE  WORD  "  NATIVE." 

The  Tndtan  Mirror  has  discovered  that  the  term  '*  native"  is  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India  as  a  term  of  repix>ach,  or  contempt,  and  proposes  to  tamboo 
it.  Why  the  people  born  in  India  of  "  Indian"  races  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  called  "  natives"  of  their  own  country  is  at  first  sight  hard  to  under- 
stand.  An  American  thinks  it  an  honor  to  be  called  "  a  native,"  and  look.** 
with  contempt  on  the  foreign  born  population.  An  Austrahan  gets  quit« 
angry  if  you  apply  the  term  to  the  "  black  fellows,"  who  are  called  "  Abori- 
gines," for  he  glories  in  being  called  a  "  native"  himself.  Still  the  word 
is  undoubtedly  used  sometimes  as  a  term  of  contempt,  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that  it  contains  two  distinct  meanines,  almost  sufficiently  different  to 
warrant  one  in  speaking  of  "  native"  as  a  kind  of  "  pun  word."  The  French 
separate  the  honorable  and  dishonorable  meanings  and  give  each  a  word, 
"  natif"  and  "  nature! ;"  to  call  a  person  a  **  natif  is  all  right,  but  ^1  him 
a  "  nature!"  and  he  will  flare  up  like  the  Indian  Mirror, 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  accept  the  word  in  its  good  sense  P  Why  seek  for 
offences  P  "  Indian"  in  Western  parlance  generally  means  a  Bed  Indian,  that 
is,  an  American  savage,  unless  qualified  by  the  word  **  East,"  and  **  East 
Indian,"  here  is  used  in  another  and  limited  sense.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  a  veritable  term  of  reproach,  a  nick-name,  has  been 
accepted  by  those  to  whom  it  was  applied,  and  in  time  has  become  a  term  of 
honor.  It  seems  to  depend  somewhat  on  a  clear  conscience  and  a  strong 
mind.  If  one  is  proud  of  his  country  he  ought  to  enjoy  being  called  % 
**  native/'  and  never  think  of  any  possible  slight  in  the  term. 


FATAL  JEWELS. 

Accounts  of  how  women  and  children  are  murdered  for  the  sake  of  their 
jewelry  are  sadly  common  in  India.  People  ignc^unt  of  the  customs  of  the 
country  are  apt  to  cry  out,  "  wretched  vanity."  It  is  not  vanity  that  ia  thtt 
cause  of  the  mischievous  custom,  although  that  sentiment  has  much  to  do 
with  it  as  a  determining  or  accelerating  agent.  The  Hindu  thus  ezplaint  the 
matter  :— 

**  2'A«on«  thing  for  whioh  the  Hindu  woman  will  saorifioe  every  eomfort  of  hers  and 
frill  even  show  disrespoct  to  her  hurtiand,  is  jewels.  The  confused  state  of  the 
eoonfcry  in  former  times  diaoonraged  no  doubt  the  investment  of  savings  in  remn* 
nerative  indoatries.  But  this  ciroumstance  must  havi  disoonraged  rather  than 
otherwise,  the  conversion  of  the  eavingpi  into  jewels.  It  no  donbt  encouraged  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  because  personal  omameats  betrayed  the  a£Biieiit  o<MQdition 
of  the  family,  and  were  aure  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  mler  or  the  marander. 
Under  some  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  every  person  tried  to  appear  as  poor  as  ha 
oould  pretend  to  be ;  and  neither  good  honses  nor  gaudy  apparel  were  thought  of. 
Qn  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  times  the  Hindu  women,  like  the  women  of 

»«8fc  Other  couaiiiesi  aeeni  ^  h^re  hud  gromt  f oadaeM  for  a«writory.   In  th«  YMb 
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time^too  we  laarn  of  king§  who  made  presents  to  RiahU  (who*,  by-the-hre,  were 
family  men  in  those  days)  of  gold  coins,  which  were  worn  round  the  neck  as  an 
orna  nent.  The  nobles  imitated  the  king  and  the  middle  class  men  the  nobles, 
thereby  stimulating  this  natural  liking  for  personal  decoration.  The  joint  family 
system  too  has  encouraged  this  doploiable  habit.  It  is  notorious  in  Hindu  families 
tha:  th«  earning  member  has  to  feed  a  numbor  of  other  members  who».  when  the 
property  is  divided,  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  savings  also.  The  jewels  of  women 
are  exempted  from  this  liability,  and  the  wife,  therefoi-e,  who  is  naturally  jealous 
of  her  husband's  earnings  being  given  away  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  induces 
him  to  convert  into  jewels  as  much  money  as  can  be  saved.  The  husband  and  wife 
often  collude  and  adopt  this  plan  to  deprive  other  members  of  the  family  of  theiv 
undeserved  share  in  what  properly  belongs  to  them  alone." 

The  peculiar  form  of  communism  above  mentioned,  has  many  other  social 
effects,  which  are  much  more  far-reaching  than  superficial  observers  imagine. 

THF  HINDU  THEOLOGICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Hindu  Theological  High  School  presented  quite 
a  gaU  appearance  on  the  evening  of  Thursda;^,  the  29th  August.  A 
large  number  of  the  old  students  of  Brahmasri  K.  Sivasankara  Pandivaii, 
B.  A.,  P.  T.  s.,  the  President-Founder  of  the  Theological  Institution,  asserat)led 
there  to  do  honor  to  their  old  master  by  congratulating  him  on  his  successful 
efforts  for  the  moral  aud  spiritual  regeneration  of  Hindu  youths  and  by 
expressing  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  useful  lessons  to 
thom.  Many  new  students  of  Mr.  Pandiyaji  and  some  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends  were  also  present.  An  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Sampathu  Chetty 
and  a  well-carved  sandalwood  office-box  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pandiyaji 
on  behalf  of  the  students,  as  a  token  of  their  attachment  to  their  former 
teacher.  Mr.  Pandiyaji  then  rose  amidst  vociferous  cheers  and  thanked  the 
old  students  for  their  grateful  remembrance  of  him  and  exhorted  them  to 
fo'low  steadfastly  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honesty.  He  then  dwelt  upon 
the  mutual  duties  of  masters  and  students  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by 
suitable  quotations  from  ancient  Aryan  writings.  He  called  upon  the 
fvtndents  to  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  to  possess  decision 
of  character,  as  those  two  qualities  alone  would  make  them  respected  by  tho 
world  at  large  and  by  the  Anglo-Indians  in  ]:>Articular.  He  said  that  he 
considered  the  past  action  of  tno  Hindu  students  of  the-  Clmstian  OoUoge* 
ofl  a  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  resulted  'first  in  raising  the 
Btandard  of  Pachaiyappa's  College  to  the  B.  a.  degree,  secondly,  in  establishing 
the  Hindu  Theological  High  School  and  the  Hindu  Theological  Girls'  School, 
And  lastly  in  showing  to  the  Christian  world  that  the  Hindus  loved  their 
ancient  religion  more  than  their  lives  and  that  they,  as  a  body,  would  not 
yield  to  the  proselytising  efforts  of  foreign  missionaries.  He  alluded  to  tho 
recent  high-nanded  decision  of  the  local  Syndicate.  He  expyessed  his  deep 
frympathy  with  the  two  Hindu  students  who  had  unfortunately  suffered  for 
their  manly  attitude  in  upholding  their  religious  convictions.  Mr.  Pandiyaji 
regretted  that  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  for,  if  he  had  beeti  he  would  have  very 
joyfully  placed  such  wherewithal  into  the  hands  of  those  two  persecuted 
young  men  as  would  make  them  lead  an  independent  life.  Bivi,  stilly  he  pro<^ 
mined  to  do  what  he  could  on  their  behalf. — Hindu. 

Mr.  Pandiyaji  has  written  to  *he  papers  latelr  to  correct  the  impression 
that  he  has  received  35,000  rupees  in  aonations.  That  amount  was  proim^ed^  he 
Bays,  but  )e«5s  than  Rs.  5,000  actually  x>ftid,  notwithstanding  reminders.  The 
TTieosopMcal  Society  can  sympathise  with  him.  A  certain  Maharaja  having 
donatea  Rs.  25,000  to  it,  and  got  credit  alJ  over- the  world  for  his  liberality » 
is  quite  contentt  now  to  keep  the  money  in  his  oiwn  pocket. 

THE  DRAYIDIANS  AND  OASTJBL 
The  Dravidian  race  can  aoareely  be  said  to  have  a  natural  status  in  iha 
Indian  caste  system.  Though  the  Brahmin  immigrants  into  Southern  India 
liave  been  assigned  the  place  of  honor  as  the  propagators  of  Aryan  faith,  there 
MB  a  distinct  religious  system  or  organisation  among  the  Dravidian  community 
especially  among  the  Baivas  of  Southern  India.  Even  apart  from  sucli 
prganisation,  it  is  certain  that  thn  fn  )damen'al  ideas  of  the  Hindu  faith  and 
Qi  the  Hindu  social  aad  moral  cod«  form  ia  tUo  Drayldlan  mind,  among  both 
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the  Saivitcs  atid  Vaishnavites,  a  living  source  of  inspiration,  so  that  among 
the  Dravidiau  section  of  the  Hindu  community  as  much  as  among  the 
Email  Brahmin  community  of  Southern  India  the  hold  of  Hinduism  and 
its  claims  to  support  are  as  strong  as  ever  and  not  easily  to  be  shaken, 
'i'hero  is  a  complete  delusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  Missionaries  of 
India  and  in  the  minds  of  the  foreigners  generally  as  regards  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  various  Indian  castes.  Because  certain  classes 
are  recognised  as  superior,  therefore  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
designated  the  lower  must  all  of  them  be  in  a  verjr  low  stage  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  The  real  truth  is  that  in  each  caste  all  forms  and 
grades  of  development  are  represented ;  in  each  caste  there  are  both  great 
thinkers  and  philosophers  as  well  as  fetish-worshippers ;  besides  there  are 
representatives  of  all  intermediate  grades  of  thought ;  in  each  caste  higher 
ideas  aud  impulses  slowly  tend  to  filter  down,  and  there  is  also  the  utmost 
diversity  as  regards  impi*essibility  to  foreign  ideals  and  faiths.  So  that 
it  is  a  vain  nope  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  that  they  will  bo 
able  gradually,  by  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  so-called  lower  castes, 
to  convert  them  all  in  course  of  time  and  leave  the  Brahmin  alone  and 
thereby  reduce  him  to  a  surrender.  He  must  have  found  already — and,  if 
he  has  not,  he  will  do  well  to  turn  his  attention  to  it — that  the  gi'eat<>st 
amount  of  spirituality  as  well  as  iatellectual  conviction  and  faith  in  the 
sufBciency  of  our  ancient  and  noble  religion  are  to  be  found  equally  in  the 
)iigher  minds  of  all  Indian  castes.  Some  of  the  greatest  opponents  of  the 
Christian  relieion  are  to  be  found  among  the  Dravidian  castes  of  this 
Presidency.  In  truth,  the  Brahmin,^  true  to  his  instincts,  has  been  slow, 
very  slow,  indeed  to  take  his  share  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity.  It  is 
our  Dravidian  countrymen  that  were  early  m  the  field  and  that  are  most 
jealous  to-day  in  conducting  the  struggle. — Hindu, 


VEDIC  LEARNma. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  Paribrajak  Sreeki'ishna  Prosonno,  the  Bengali 
preacher  on  Hindoo  religion,  is  making  an  effort  to  revive  Yedic  learning  at 
Benares.  Sometime  aeo  he  founded  a  Yedic  school  there,  in  which  pundits 
well-versed  in  the  Vedas  were  appointed  professors.  The  students  will  be 
taught  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  former  times. 
They  are  to  observe  the  rules  of  Brahmacharya,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Yedic  students.  Kothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  the  fact  that 
ancient  learning  is  passing  away  from  the  land  ;  even  in  thi/s  sacred  city,  the 
seat  of  Oriental  learning,  the  light  of  the  Yedas  is  getting  dimmer  and  dimmer 
day  by  day.  Though  there  are  many  Mahai'ashtras  and  some  Hindustanee 
pundits  well  able  to  recite  some  portions  of  the  scriptures,  the  number 
of  pundits  who  can  understand  them  is  infinitesimal.  Paribrajak  Sreekrishoa 
Prosonno,  whose  efforts  to  check  the  rapid  decay  of  Hinduism  have  met  with 
immense  success,  and  whose  thrilling  lectures  have  produced  wonderful  effects 
On  the  educated  and  the  uneducatea  people,  is  going  to  infuse  more  life  into 
Hindu  religion  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Yedic  knowledge.  He  has  hit  upon  the 
original  method  of  raising  subscriptions.  Those  that  have  any  respect  for  the 
8haster8  are  to  put  in  their  cooking-room  an  earthen  vessel  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Annapuma,  in  which  every  day  a  handful  of  rice  will  be  put.  A 
trustworthy  man  will  be  appointed  who  will  collect  the  rice  and  sell  it  in  the 
bazaar,  and  send  the  price  to  the  founder  of  the  Yeda  Yidaylaya.  Money 
collected  by  this  process  up  to  this  time  has  sufficed  to  make  small  beginning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hindoo  public  will  not  be  slow  in  acc<»'ding  support 
to  the  institution." — Madras  Mail. 

Whether  students  "  taught  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
nsagea  of  former  times"  will  or  will  not  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  when  they  have  completed  their  studies,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  why  sell  the  rice  in  the  bazaar  ?  Bice  dedicated  to  such  a 
pious  purpose  ia  no  ordinary  rice  ;  and  if  the  Boman  Catholios  had  to  manage 
the  business,  they  would  certainly  not  let  it  go  at  market  rates.  They  would 
Bprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  and  sell  it  at  fire  times  the  price  of  unblessed  rice. 
£verybody  can  nndenstftud  tluit  h(^|)2t^  H  blessing  ia  w<^h  more  than  ric« 
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without  a  blessing,  the  difference  being  the  value  of  the  blessing.  Again 
rice  blessed  by  a  Eomish  priest  should  not  only  bo  more  nutritious  aad 
digestible  than  ordinary  rice,  (otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  the  blessing  ?)  but 
it  tihould  cure  dUease,  which  ought,  certainly,  to  make  it  still  more  precious, 
and  nusc  the  price  still  higher. —  Vcrhuui  8a^  I 


THE  DRINK  DESIGN. 

The  "Rev.  Thomas  Evans  of  Mussoorie  has  been  writing  some  liome  trufelis 
about  the  liquor  trade  in  India  to  the  English  papers  in  his  usual  powerful 
style.     He  says  amongst  other  things  t— 

•*  And  what  does  the  increase  of  excise  revenue  mean  ?     Simply  this-^tho 


increasing  number  of  gallons  of  grog  made  and  sold.     For  the  revenue  is 

\*ed  from  the  Government  distilleries  thus :  so  much  per  gallon  as  till 

head  duty  and  so  much  per  gallon — according  to  sales — as  license  from  the 


vendors.  This  amounts  to  about  two  rupees  per  gallon,  so  that  every  extra 
two  ruiiees  to  the  revenue  means  an  extra  gallon  of  grog  to  the  people.  Then, 
as  to  the  outstills.  The  more  rent  the  outstiller  pays  per  month  to  Govern^ 
ment  for  permission  to  make  and  sell  all  he  can  and  what  he  likes,  every 
extra  rupee  he  gives  in  rent  means  so  many  extra  gallons  of.  liquor  he  in 
bound  to  distill  and  sell  in  order  to  recoup  himself  for  the  rent  paid,  and  get 
his  own  profits  as  well.  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  (as  Lord  Cross 
seems  to  have  supposed)  that  the  rise  in  the  revenue  means  a  rise  in  tho 
price  of  the  drink,  for  it  means  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  simply  more  drink 
made  and  sold. 

**  Ten  years  ago  it  was  calculated  that  not  above  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  India  drank  spirits  ;  now  they  are  said  to  be  over  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
remember  that  the  people  of  India  drink  to  get  drank.  This  is  the  pleasoro 
(?),  and  the  only  one,  they  seem  to  have  in  indnlging  in  intoxicants,  so  thaii 
each  one  who  drinks  becomes  a  drunkard. 

**  This  is  poor  nrospect  for  a  nation  which,  as  a  nation,  was  at  one  time  a 
sober  people.  If  tlie  di-unkard  population  will  go  on  doubling  in  every  ten 
years,  India  will  soon  be  the  most  drunken  nation  on  earth,  and  unless  the 
people  of  England,  through  the  House  of  Commons,  will  get  the  Indian 
Government  to  sever  the  vile  and  vicious  connection  of  the  excise  and  tho 
State  revenue,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  radical  check  to  the  growing  eviL 

**  Onoe  administer  the  excise  from  moral  and  not  from  fiscal  considerationar, 
and  the  work  of  reform  is  both  easy  and  sure.  But  as  long  as  the  revenue  ia 
the  ruling  power  in  the  drink  traffic,  the  evil  is  bound  to  progress  more  and 
more.  This  is  tlie  point  which  should  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  )i<m  m 
our  Indian  excise  administration. 

^'  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  easier  it  will  be  to  do  it,  for,  once  the  excise 
revenue  will  have  become  a  necessity  to  tho  income  of  the  State,  it  wnll  be 
found  a  serious  difficulty  and  a  financial  danger  to  fiive  it  up.  This  fiscal 
difficulty  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  Indian  Govemment  is  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  and  the  revenue  from  excise  is  going  on  increas- 
ing by  about  ten  lakh8»-£l()0,000-^year  by  year,  so  that  if  things  thus  go  on 
the  Government  will  be  absolutely  unable  to  dispense  with  any  of  its  excise 
revenue,  just  as  it  said  that  it  could  not  afEord  to  give  up  the  opium  revenue 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Indian  opium  killed  thousands  of  Chinese  annually. 

"  But  behold  what  people  call  *  the  irony  of  fate.'  India  has  taught  tho 
Chinese  to  indulge  in  opium.  The  Chinamen  now  have  learnt  to  cultivate 
the  drug  in  their  own  country,  and  India  is  fast  losing  her  rich  opium  re- 
venue, so  that  she  must  do  without  her  lucre  from  that  poison,  and  she  cannot 
help  it.  Is  she  now  going  to  push  the  alcohol  on  her  own  subjects  in  India 
to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  in  opium  ?  It  looks  very  like  it. 
But  this  also  is  a  crime  that  will  some  day  rebound  with  fearful  force  against 
those  who  have  been  warned  and  have  not  heeded,  because  like  the  case  of 
slavery  in  America,  the  question  involves  the  loss  of  money." 

"  The  irony  of  fate"  looks  uncommonly  like  what  Thoosaphists  would  call 
the  "  working  of  Karma."  The  world  has  never  listened  to  those  who  warned 
it  of  the  inevitable  oonseqaencea  of  its  iniquity  or  its  folly.  We  hope  that 
brave  Mr.  Thomas  £\'ans  may  find  ki^nself  an  ezceptioa  to  that  role. 


«if  SUPPLBMENT  TO  COt-towi| 

TOTAL  abbtinence:. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Hindu  of  September  ©th  :— 

An  Appeal  to  my  BRETfntiw, 
Dear  Sibs  at?d  Brethren, — It  is  intended  to  form  at  Madras  a  "Total 
Abstinence  Association,"  composed  by  members  of  all  nationalities.  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  te  put  your  name  down  as  a  member  of  the 
Association.  A  meeting  of  such  as  are  wilhng  to  become  members  will  sooa 
be  held  when  the  Rules,  &c.,  of  the  Association  vrili  be  framed. 
Xiudly  intimate  to  me  your  name  and  address. 

B.  Baooonath  Row. 


AN  ACTIVE  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Swaminatha  Aiyar,  P.  T.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Bellaigr  Sanmarga 
Satnaj,  writes  to  the  Editor  that  the  SamaJ  is  ra]>idly  growing.     He  says  z — 

*•  Our  Free  Sanscrit  School  is  thriving  well.  Examinations  are  held  monthly, 
and  the  result  of  the  last  examination  held  on  the  3rd  August  1899,  is  rerj 
satisfactory.  It  well  noted  here  that  this  school  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  Bcllary  District,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  such  an  institution  was 
a  long-felt  want  here. 

The  Bliagavad  Branch  and  the  Sundaj^  Moral  School  are  also  doing  well. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Samaj  has  lately  resolved  to  arrange  for  a 
couiTse  of  24  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  our  Hall  during  the  year." 


COSTLY  BRIDEGROOMS. 

Old-fashioned  Hindus  sometimes  express  regret  that  the  modem  yontfa 
does  not  study  for  the  love  of  learning,  but  because  he  wants  to  obtain  a  place 
under  Government.  There  is  another  reason  for  desiriqg  to  take  a  degree 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to  the  8i<Uesi»au : — 

**  Sir, — A  new  description  of  Kulinism  has  been  prevalent  in  native  society, 
with  the  spread  of  English  education.  lb  has  its  foundation  in  University 
degrees.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  father  of  a  bridegroom,  whose 
son  has  passed  the  First  Examination  in  Arts,  demands  more  money  iroia 
the  bride's  father  than  one  whose  son  has  only  passed  the  Entrance  Examina* 
tion.  In  the  like  manner  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  fetches  a  higher  preminin  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  The  climax  is  reached  when  the  bridegroom  hap* 
pens  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  that  case  the  lucky  father  of  the  bridegroom 
demands  a  veritable  pound  of  flesh  from  that  of  the  bride.  There  are  wailings 
and  lamentations  in  a  family  when  a  daughter  is  born.  Yerily  the  tines  aie 
out  of  joint.  Is  there  no  Moonshee  Peary  Lall  amongst  the  Miadns  of  Low* 
er  Bengal  to  protest  against  these  ruinous  marriage  expenses  P  Associatiena 
should  bo  formed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  this  growing  evil.  With  a  view  to  prevent  early  marriage,  some 
time  past  an  association  was  formed  amongst  tne  students,  the  members  of 
which  pledged  themselves  nob  to  marry  before  thev  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 
Will  snch  associations  be  formed  amongst  the  gradoates  to  raise  th«r  voice 
against  this  selflsh  greed  for  money  P  Here  is  a  new  field  for  action  before 
a  reformer  l" 


A  FAMOUS   HINDU   SHRINE   AT   MADRAS. 

The  little  town  of  Tripati,  in  the  District  of  North  Arcot,  promises  to  be 
the  venue  of  a  sensational  criminal  case.  The  shrine  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  all  Southern  India.  Pilgrims  flock  to  it  from  aH  parts,  coming 
hither  after  visiting  the  shi-ines  of  Vithoba  at  Pandharpore  and  Jagannath  at 
Orissa.  Some  may  be  seen  prone  on  the  ground,  measuring  every  inch  of  the 
way  with  their  bodies,  and  onl^r  rising  up  for  rest  or  food.  Families  come 
swarming  in  carts  down  the  picturesque  road  that  runs  through  Kalastri, 
south  of  the  Nellore  Hills,  and  as  the  bandies  toil  slowly  along  the  men  and 
women  shout  "  Govinda !  Ho  Govinda !"  in  honor  of  the  god  whom  they  are 
about  to  worship.  But  now-a-days  the  majority  of  the  piligrims  travel  bv 
rail.  The  Madras  Railway  sets  them  down  six  miles  from  tlie  village  itselr, 
to  which  a  good  road  runs  through  waste  land,  which  during  the  fiamiAe  waa 
the  scene  ofuiorc  than  cue  mail  robbery. 
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The  situation  of  Tripati  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuddapah  Hills,  where  the 
rod  Saadars  wood  grows,  is  Buffieiently  picturesque.  There  Ib  some  very  good 
brass  work,  inlaid  with  copper  and  silver,  to  be  got  at  a  village  hard  by,  near 
where  the  relief  damp  stocKi.  Tripati  itself,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not  the  Holy 
of  holies  :  it  is  merely  the  outer  door  of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  filth  and 
sinning  enough  in  the  little  town,  especially  in  the  mantapams  and  rest 
resort  frequented  by  the  pilgrims.  The  shrine  is  situated  on  the  top  of  au 
adjacent  hill,  and  is  thi-ee  miles  by  the  ghat  road  from  Tripati  town.  At  tlio 
foot  of  the  hill  is  a  sacred  pool  in  which  the  pilgrims  wash,  and  after  washing 
their  heads  are  shorn,  male  and  female  heads  alike.  Formerly  the  road 
was  amass  of  tolls  all  the  way  up,  each  with  some  different  pretext  for 
looting  the  mild  Hindu :  they  were  farmed  out  by  the  temple,  but  have 
now  been  abolished.  Half-way  up  is  a  small  mantapam,  in  which  are  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  one  or  two  yogi^  naked  and  ash-besmeared,  loud  voiced 
shameless  mendicants.  There  is  another  road  which  starts  from  the  Chandra- 
giri  side ;  and  near  the  top  is  one  of  those  large  hollow  stones  wliich  servo 
the  purpose  of  gigantic  gongs.  There  is  another  on  the  level  ground  be- 
low, nearer  the  old  palace  where  the  treaty  making  over  Madras  to  the 
English  was  signed. 

On  the  top  of  Tripati  Hill,  there  is  ground  comparatively  level.  The  templo 
stands  girt  about  with  a  high  wall,  four-square,  running  round  a  large  cam- 
pound.  Adjoining  the  temple  is  a  large  sacred  pool.  A  road  flag^d  with 
noge  stones,  runs  round  the  temple  and  pool  and  fringing  the  road  on  the 
outside  are  mantapams  with  overhanging  cornices,  large,  dark,  shadowy 
stone  rest  houses  supported  on  hundreds  of  carved  pillars,  and  other  smaller 
buildings.  At  the  great  festivals,  the  God  himself  is  brought  out  and  placed 
in  the  huge  wooden  car,  a  structure  resembling  a  small  temple  on  wheels. 
Two  priests  stand  behind  him  to  fan  his  divinity.  The  car  is  dragged  round 
the  quadrangular  road.  Formerly  the  pilgrims  themselves  used  to  pull, 
tugging  at  small  cables  and  working  a  gigantic  lever  from  behind.  When 
the  car  once  started  pullers  in  front  could  Iceep  it  going  until  it  stuck,  and 
then  the  big  levers  were  placed  underneath  the  wheels,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture titled  bodily  forward.  It  is  a  very  weary  business  getting  the  god 
round  the  four  sides  of  that  quadrangle,  and  the  pilgrims  will  hare  none 
of  it,  so  that  in  these  latter  days,  the  job  is  let  out  to  a  contractor.  It  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  For  a  long  time  the  sacred  hill  was  not  profaned 
by  a  European  foot.  There  were  occasional  dark  tales  and  rumours  of  crime ; 
but  it  was  not  until  recent  years,  when  a  religious  ascetic  had  run  amuck, 
and  committed  several  murders  that  it  was  brought  under  European  control. 
Even  now  the  only  officers  who  ascend  the  hill  are,  as  a  rule,  the  District 
Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police ;  and  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  first  of  all  >vith  the  temple  Mohunt,  and  of  avoiding 
all  sacred  days.  When  a  festival  occurs  the  Native  Magistrate  from  Trrpati 
is  present,  but  no  Eui'opean.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  like  the  shrines  at 
Puri  and  at  Pandharpore,  that  at  Tripati  is  not  of  Brahminic  origin.  It  hap, 
of  coarse,  been  annexed  by  the  Brahmins ;  but  its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
But  whether  the  shrine  is  of  Dravidian  or  of  aboriginal  original,  it  is  now 
reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  holiest  in  India. — Fioneer, 


PKIZE  RING  PIETY. 

John  L.  Sullivan's  victory  over  Jake  Kilrain*  has  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  holy  water.  One  of  his  backers,  it  is  said,  before  leaving  home 
for  the  scene  of  the  prize-fight,  took  the  precaution  to  supply  himself  with 
a  small  vial  of  Knock  holy  water  to  throw  on  Sullivan  as  he  stepped  to  the 
scratch.  This  he  did  without  attracting  the  attention  of  Jake's  Dackers,  but 
ftt  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life  from  Sullivan's  seconds,  who  feared  tliat  he 
was  dosing  their  man.  He  explained  to  one  of  them.  Murphy  by  name,  the 
character  of  the  water,  and  from  that  time  on  confidence  reigned  supreme  in 
the  Sullivan  comer.  After  the  fight,  Sullivan  said  to  his  friend  :  "  Tom,  the 
holy  water  and  my  old  mother's  blessing  were  too  much  for  Jake  and  his 
crowd." — Morning  FosL 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  and  written  about  the  "  brutality"  of 
prize-fighting,  by  people  who  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  brutality  of 
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^nir,  compared  with  whose  horrors  the  spectacle  of  two  men  poandin*;  each 
other  with  their  fists  for  half  an  hour  ia  innocent  child's  play.  Still  the 
practice  of  prize-fighting  is  hardly  conducive  to  spiritual  development,  if 
the  above  somewhat  comical  use  of  **  holy  water  *  may  be  taken  as  reflecting 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  prize  ring.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
importing  a  million  pairs  of  boxing  gloves  and  teaching  the  young  Hindu  tho 
•*  manly  act"  of  boxing  ?  Wo  wonder ! 

A  SENSIBLE  "  COMMUNICATION/' 

The  following  is  one  of  those  communications  that  appear  to  come  from 

the  borderland  between  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy.     It   appeared  tirst  in 

tlie  Banmr  of  Li^ht  of  January  5th,  and  was  given  to  Mr.  Alien  Thomdjke 

Kice,  coming  ostensibly  from  his  father  "  through  the   vocal  organs  of^his 

wife."  ^  ^     .  ^ 

"  Let  me  advise  you,  my  son,  when  you  want  wisdom  on  any  important 
matter,  to  apply  to  the  great  Fount  of  Wisdom  and  leave  him  to  sena  it  by 
whomsoever  he  will.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  call  upon  me,  and  hj  so 
doing  you  establish  a  mental  rapport  with  me  which  shuts  out  others.  I^ow, 
there  are  hosts  in  this  sphere  who  are  vastly  wiser  than  I  am,  in  comparison 
with  whom  I  am  bat  a  child  in  attainments.  It  is  better  not  to  call  upon 
persons,  but  to  open  your  mind  m  pure  aspiration  to  the  infinite,  and  the 
answer  will  be  sent  through  the  clmnnel  best  adapted  to  minister  to  you." 

NEW  "THOUGHT  READER." 

A  Russian  thought-reader,  Graspodin  Onof  roff ,  is  astonishing  the  Londoners 
who  witness  his  performances  *,  tney  are  much  more  remarkable  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  seen  by  them.  He  also  demons t nit es  an  extraordinary 
will-power,  by  means  of  which  he  causes  the  individuals  he  operates  upon  to 
do  most  remarkable  and  quite  unconventional  things.  Tlie  scientific  ones 
pause  bew^ildered  before  his  incomprehensible  powers,  vrhich  open  up  new- 
fields  for  theirspeculation. — Amrita  Bazar  Patrika, 

"  Speculation"  is  a  good  word  ! 

A  BOMBAY  WITCH  STORY. 
"A  curious  case  was  lately  tried  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Bomhat/  Gazefie 
gives  the  facts.  A  respectable  lady  of  the  Dasa  Oswal  caste  fell  sick  and 
gradually  declined.  In  a  short  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  she  was 
seized  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  her  affectionate  and  dutiful  husband  cast  a1)out 
for  the  means  of  exorcising  the  unwelcome  guest.  He  appears  to  have  found 
what  he  w^antcd  in  au  old  Brahman.  After  the  usual  aelay,  the  scene  was 
arrant^ed,  and  the  caste  invited  to  witness  the  expulsion  of  the  tix)ubled  spirit. 
In  a  low  dark  room,  and  in  the  stillness  of  night,  the  company  assembled  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  men  and  women  of  the  first  families  of  the  Dasa 
Oswal  caste.  On  a  low  stool  covered  with  cloth  wei^e  laid  flowei'S,  wheat, 
and  rice.  A  cracked  cocoanut  was  there  in  its  shell,  and  nearby  were  burning 
coals  from  which  the  smoke  of  incense  curled,  while  the  dim  light  of  a  small 
oil  lamp  made  the  darkness  visible.  The  sick  woman  lay  in  the  doorway  of 
her  room,  and  an  old  hag,  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  stage  properties,  sat 
shivering  under  the  clothes  heaped  on  her.  In  due  time,  and  in  response  to 
the  invocations  of  the  Brahman,  the  clang  of  the  c}*mbala,  and  in  the  thicken- 
ing  smoke,  her  shivering  became  intense  as  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice  "  I  am 
the  Devil."  And  in  answer  to  questions,  gave  the  thrilling  information  that 
Ratanhai,  the  sick  woman,  was  bewitched.  Ratanbai  was  brought  in  luid  the 
Brahman,  waving  his  sacred  and  dirty  cloth  over  the  head  of  the  foul  fiend« 
bade  her  be  silent  and  begone,  ana  the  old  hag  shuMed  herself  under  her 
coverings  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  attention  of  the  company  was  now 
directed  to  the  sick  Ratanbai.  The  Brahman,  passing  before  her,  suddenly 
stopped,  and  threw  her  a  flower.  Ratanbai  raradually  drew  herseH  up,  and 
witn  her  long,  loose  hair  hanging  about  her  and  shivering  violently,  expJaiBed 
that  she  was  Bharaalbai,  a  lady  of  the  same  easte,  anrd  not  supposed  to  be 
pai-ticularly  friendly  to  her.    After  many  questions  the  restless  spirit  confes;^* 
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ed  that  she  troubled  Batanbai  because  she  had  promised  to  give  her  mangocn 
to  eat  and  had  not  done  so.  The  mother  of  ilatanbai  then  earnestly  entreated 
the  spirit  to  come  and  eat  her  mangoes,  and  kindly  explained  to  the  company 
that  she  knew  the  lady  and  where  to  find  her.  Katanbai  growing  exhausted, 
now  fell  back  in  a  faint,  but  the  company  demanded  another  manifestation  of 
the  spirit,  and  instigated  the  Brahman  to  rouse  her  and  to  ^o  on  with  his 
work.  The  fainting  woman  was  made  to  sit  up,  the  gods  were  invoked. 
•  Bubble-Bubble,  toil  and  trouble.*  The  flower  was  thrown.  Again  the  fit 
and  again  the  shakes,  and  Katanbai  now  explained  that  she  was  Sundarbai, 
another  respectable  and  popular  woman  of  the  samo  caste.  This  time  she 
would  answer  to  none  but  her  husband,  and  to  him  she  explained  that  when 
he  was  manager  of  a  marriage  feast,  he  had  put  food  before  everybody  except 
the  jealous  Sundarbai.  She  had  not  fed  on  the  boiled  milk  and  the  wedding 
cake,  and  she  had  seissed  Eatanbai  to  avenge  the  slight.  The  sorrowful  hus- 
band begged  forgiveness ;  it  was  an  oversight  for  which  he  had  already 
apologised,  and  anxiously  asked  what  amends  he  could  make,  and  what  would 
induce  the  spirit  to  cease  from  troubling  and  to  leave  his  wife  at  rest.  But 
the  spirit  was  not  to  be  ap[>eascd  ;  she  demanded  a  dress,  and  when  that  was 
promised,  refused  it,  and  wanted  nothing,  the  natural  state  of  spii-its.  Then 
with  a  moan  she  said*!  am  going.'  And  she  went.  The  Magistrate,  who 
was  ciu'ious  to  know  something  about  this  belief,  inquired  of  a  witness,  and, 
his  answers  were  '  A  witch  is  a  ghost — and  a  ghost  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
person.  Sundarbai  is  alive,  and  therefore  she  can't  be  a  witch.  Women, 
however,  believe  that  a  witch  might  be  a  living  person,  but  wo  don't ;  many 
women  were  present  at  the  ceremonj.'  These  behefs,  it  is  evident,  are  shared 
bj'  men  who  are  shrewd  and  otherwise  sensible." — States^iian. 

"  These  beliefs"  are  simply  popular  explanations  of  certain  facts  in  nature 
which  are  now  being  investigated  by  educated  and  even  scientific  men  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  have  been  known  and  understood  by  Occultists  in 
all  ages,  but  whose  very  existence  is  blindly  denied  "  by  men  who  are  shrewd 
(in  their  own  estimation)  and  otherwise  sensible." 


EDISON'S  QUEER  POWER. 

Mr.  Edison,  the  great  inventor,  was  interviewed  lately  in  Paris.  He  is  report* 
ed  to  have  said  tnat  he  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  is  a  close  approach 
to  a  **  psychic  power."  Listen : — 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  a  big  bump  of  locality.  Yesterday  evening^  soon 
after  my  arrival,  a  friend  took  me  out  for  a  drive,  and  oifered  to  bet  that  he  would 
get  me  all  turned  around  before  we  got  home.  He  said  Paris  was  worse  than  Bos* 
ton.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead.  After  riding  for  an  hour  he  told  me  to  guess  what 
part  of  the  city  we  were  in.  I  shnt  my  eyes  a  minute  to  look  at  the  map,  and  then 
8aid  we  must  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Place  Vendome.  I  was  right.  Then 
I  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  drew  a  plan  of  our  drive,  which  my  friend  admitted  to 
be  exact.  It  was  easy  enough  to  do,  for  I  had  the  whole  thing  here,"  and  he  tapped 
his  white  forehead,  with  its  overhanging  masses  of  grey  hair. 

'*  You  spoke  of  shutting  your  eyes  and  looking  at  the  map ;  what  map  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  map  of  Paris.  I  can  carry  the  plan  of  any  city  in  my  head  by  taking 
a  good  look  at  it.  It  is  the  same  way  with  machinery.  If  I  have  seen  some  now 
machine  and  want  to  remember  it,  I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  there  the  whole 
thing  is  working  away  as  large  as  life.  Great  scheme,  isn't  it  ?  1  don't  remember 
faces,  though,  as  easily,  or  perhaps  I  don't  take  fls  much  pains  with  them." 

Edison's  opinion  of  "  savants"  is  not  very  high  : — 

"  I  don't  pose  as  a  savant.  Men  of  that  sort  are  a  great  success  at  explaining  in 
learned  language  what  other  men  have  done,  but  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  all  their 
formulated  knowledge  put  together,  has  never  given  the  worid  more  than  two  or 
three  inventions  of  any  value.  Then  about  inventions  in  general.  I'll  give  yon  my 
idea.  It  is  easy  enough  to  invent  wonderful  things  and  set  newspapers  talking^ 
but  the  trouble  comes  when  you  try  to  perfect  inventions,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
commercial  value.    That's  the  only  sort  of  invention  I  go  in  for." 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Keely,  of  Keely  Motor  lame,  like  Edison,  is  constant* 
\y  occupied  in  trying  to  reduce  his  inventions  to  practical  commercial  form. 
wth  of  these  msx^  of  true  genius  are  said  to  bo  indifferent  to  money  personally « 
Edison  however  is  very  rich,  and  Keely  very  poor. 
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ANOTHER  REINCARNATION  OF  JESUS. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  an  American  Christ.  He  has 
begun  work  in  the  modern  Canaan — the  United  States.  His  advent  has 
produced  a  wonderful  commotion  in  the  southern  parts  of  Liberty  Country, 
Mo.  He  is  a  white  man  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  a  little  abore  average 
height  and  of  spare  build.  Christopher  Orr  is  the  name  of  his  fleshy  body, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  he  says,  of  his  spiritual  body.  The  colored  people  there 
have  abandoned  their  patches,  have  turned  their  cattle  in  on  their  crops, 
ar )  deserting  the  sa\^Tmins  and  plantations  and  are  flocking  round  the  pseudo- 
Christ  who  is  preaching  to  them  daily.  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
this  Yankee  saviour,  wives  have  separated  from  their  husbands,  children 
have  left  their  parents  and,  in  many  instances,  whole  families  have  deserted 
their  homes  to  follow  him.  He  tells  them  that  he  will  lead  them  soon 
northwards  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  they  must  in  the  meantime  prepare 
themselves  by  praver  and  fasting  for  the  march.  He,  like  every  great  man, 
is  beingpersecuted  by  unbelievers.  He  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  but  produced 
money  and  was  released.  His  believers  who  followed  him  to  the  trial  place 
for  12  miles  on  foot  in  a  scorching  sun  would  have  torn  the  arresting  officers 
to  pieces,  but  Orr  pacified  them.  He  was  charged  soon  afterwards  with 
being  a  lunatic.  On  the  day  set  for  examination  our  Christ  appeared  with  a 
following  of  800  men  and  momen.  Searching  auestions  were  put  to  him 
and  ho  displayed  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  He  was  asked  to  show 
the  nailpoints  in  his  hands  and  conTince  the  Jury  that  he  was  the  Christ  who 
was  crucified.  '  This  is  the  natural  body,*  said  Orr,  *  corruptible,  perishable. 
It  is  not  the  body  which  was  fastened  to  the  cross  on  Calvary.  The  spirit 
which  is  in  me  is  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  body  that  was  hung  beside 
Barabas.'  The  authorities  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  The  regular 
Padris  are  at  their  wit*s  end.  Meanwhile  he  goes  on  preaching,  and  fana- 
ticism is  spreading  with  greater  rapidity  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
success  of  tnis  modern  prophet  in  the  most  wide-awake  and  go-ahead  country 
in  the  world  is  significant.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  humbug- swallowing 
capacity  of  man.  In  this  Guru-ridden  country  such  instances  are  quite  com- 
mon.— Lahore  Tribune, 


PLEASE  REMARK. 

All  Fellows  of  the  Society,  American,  British  and  Enrofpean,  as  well  as 
Indian,  are  very  urgently  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses,  dis- 
tinctly written,  to  the  Recording  Secretary ;  and  ladies  are  requested  i  o 
intimate  whether  they  should  be  addressed  as  Miss  or  Mrs.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  do  this,  and  the  expense  is  only  that  of  a  postal  card.  The  reason 
of  this  request  is  that  the  Recording  Secretary  wishes  to  revise  the  official 
list  of  the  Fellows,  as  he  finds  that  in  many  instances  the  old  addresses  are 
incorrect^  since  pamphlets,  &c.,  sent  to  Fellows  are  frequently  returned  by  the 
Post  Ofiice.  Fellows  are  requested  to  attend  to  this  matter  personally,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  overworked  officers  in  the  branches  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  a  paragraph  on  Marriage  Reform  in  our  September  issue,  it  was  stated 
by  mistake  that  the  lady  whose  marriage  was  noticed  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Ghandosing,  the  well  known  blind  pleader  of  Hissor.  Mr.  Chandosing 
writes  to  say  that  it  was  not  his  daughter  but  himself  who  was  married  on 
the  happy  occasion,  to  the  daughter  of  Bhai  Uttamsing,  a  clerk  in  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner's  department  at  Lahore.  We  regret  the  mistake,  and  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Chandosing,  wishing  him  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 
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THE  PEESIDENT  IN  GEEAT  BRITAIN. 

It  i»  really  surprising  to  see  how  Tivid  an  interest  there  is  in  Theosophy 
throaghout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Hodgson  Report,  so  far  from  crushing 
the  movement,  seems  to  have  only  stimulated  public  curiosity.  On  the 
evening  of  17th  September  Col.  Olcott  lectured  on  "  The  Theosophical  Society 
and  its  Work"  in  South  Place  Institute,  Finsbury,  Moncure  F.  Conway's 
old  preaching  place.  The  house  was  crowded  and  the  quality  of  the  audience 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette^s  report,  as  follows  :— 

**  It  is  no  uaasual  thing  to  see  an  array  of  thoughtful  faces  at  Sooth -plaoe  Chapel, 
yet  it  may  be  queatiooed  whether  the  walls  of  that  simple,  unpretending  building 
hare  hitherto  looked  down  upon  an  assemblage  bespeaking  more  respect,  by  reason 
of  its  high  mental  capacity  and  ability,  than  that  whioh  occupied  the  chapel's  sit- 
ting and  standing  room  last  night.  The  occasion  was  Colonel  Olcott' s  theosophical 
lecture,  Mrs.  Besaat  presiding.  There  were  present  bronsed  Anglo- IndianSjEasterns 
in  fes  and  goggles,  uiedical,  theological  and  science  students  and  teachers,  repre- 
sentative South- place  people,  agnostics,  freethinkers  and  spiritualists — how  many 
different  "  ists"  were  really  in  evidence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  set  down.  To 
this  heterogeneous  gathering  Mrs.  Beasant  introduced  the  lectui*er.  Colonel 
Olcott  is — as  already  mentioned  in  your  columns — a  man  of  striking  and  com- 
manding personality.  His  hair  is  silvery,  his  flowing  beard  white  and  soft,  his 
forehoad  massive,  and  his  whole  aspect  venerable.  He  neither  makes  any  pretension 
to  eloquence  nor  strives  after  effect.  He  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  plainest 
possible  way.  His  manner  is  certainly  sincere  and  his  method  convincing.  Begin- 
ning last  night  with  the  formation  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  New  York  in 
1875,  he  brought  its  history  step  by  step  up  to  date.  Theosophy  aimed  at  uniting 
in  the  bonds  of  closest  brotherhood  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  belief.  Bud- 
dhists,  BrabmiuB,  spiritualists,  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  all  sects  and 
all  creeds — except  the  narrow-minded,  orthodox  people  whom  Theosophy  always 
repelled — might  become  Associates.  It  had  for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of  such 
truths  from  the  intricate  paths  of  science,  past  and  present,  as  might  be  best 
fitted  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  human  race.  Us  attitude  to 
the  religions  of  the  world  was  neutral  but  sympathetic.  Its  members,  who  num- 
bered several  thousands,  and  might  now  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  habi« 
table  globe,  were  the  friends  of  all  scientific  research,  and  brothers  of  humanity. 
The  society  was  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  had  no  salaried 
offoials,  and  was  not  in  the  remotest  sense  a  theological  association.  Theosophista 
believed  that  the  essence  of  religion  and  the  essence  of  science  were  one  and  the 
same,  thing,  and  that  the  spirit  of  every  religion  was  identical — there  being  but  one 
absolute  Truth.  Colonel  Olcott  concluded  his  lecture  by  stating  that  he  hoped  at 
an  early  date  to  issne  in  cheap  book  form  some  excerpts  from  the  works  of  the  best 
Oriental  masters,  which  would  have  a  decidedly  practical  bearing  on  the  family 
and  oonunercial  life  of  today." 

There  are  in  London,  among  a  host  of  ways  of  making  a  living,  offices 
called  "Newspaper  Cutting  Agencies,"  which  supply  subscribers  with  cut- 
ting^ upon  any  desired  subject  from  the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies.  From  such  an  agency  we  have  received  already  nearly  one 
hundred  excerpts  from  British  joumais  which  speak  about  CoL  Olcotf  s  open- 
ing lecture  and  theosophy  in  general.  The  prevailing  tone  is  one  of  <%aff 
or  oitterncss,  though  there  are  instances  of  sober  interest  in  and  respect  for 
the  themes  we  preach.    What  is  conspicuously  shown  is  the  existence  ol 
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popular  interest  in  ns  and  our  doings  and  saj'ings.  Another  striking  proof 
is,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  Madame  Blavatsky  was  writing  an  article 
on  Theosophy  bespoken  by  the  North  American  Review^  the  leading  review  of 
the  United  States,  and  Colonel  Olcott,  one  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Theosophy/'  for 
the  (Conservative)  Kational  Review^  of  London.  The  latter  article  in  reply 
to  one  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Legge  in  the  same  periodical.  On  the 
29th  September  Col.  Olcott  was  to  lecture  before  the  Hatcham  Liberal  Clnb 
(LDndon),  and  on  the  '3oth  start  for  Wales,  in  which  country  he  is  booked  for 
lectures  at  Tenby  and  Merthyr  Tydfil.  He  is  to  address  the  pmblic  at  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham  and  other  English  firms,  and  on  the  12tn  to  cross  over 
to  Ireland,  where  he  is  engaged  for  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork  and  Limerick- 
What  a  contrast.  Buddhist  and  Shinto  Japan  in  the  first,  Buddhist  Ceylon  in 
the  second,  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Ireland,  Wales  and  England 
in  the  last,  quarter  of  one  and  the  same  year  !  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
London  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  interviewed"  him,  and  now  we 
have  a  surprisingly  unbiassed  report  of  an  editorial  interview  in  a  Church  of 
England  paper,  tne  Ken8ing.ton  ChiMrchman.  Such  fair-mindedness  is  M 
pleasing  as  unexpected  from  that  quarter.  The  article  is  as  follows  : — 
Kbnsington  Churchman  Thbosopht. 
(An  Intet'vieicJ , 

Everybody  who  reads  has  heard  of  Theosophy,  but  very  few  know  anything  about 
it,  or  what  it  means.  For  the  purpose  ol'  being  enlightened  we  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  Colonel  Olcott,  who,  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  is  staying  in  Kensington. 
We  were  shown  into  a  room  which  possessed  nothing  of  a  mystic  dkaraeter,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  altogether  ordinary.  Several  small  tables,  and  a  couple  of 
writing  desks,  with  chairs  and  book  shelves,  formed  the  ehief  items  of  furniture. 
Papers  were  strewn  pretty  profusely  everywhere.  On  one  tabie  was  a  file,  on 
another  a  pile  of  books,  while  on  another,  covered  up,  was  what  appeared,  from 
the  shape  of  the  cover,  to  be  a  phonograph.  We  were  offered  a  chair,  which  was 
evidently  made  for  comfort,  and  on  the  wall  over  our  head  was  hung  a  painting  in 
several  divisions,  something  liko  a  triptych,  in  which  the  central  object  was  the 
adoration  of  the  infant  Christ.  Col.  Oloott,  a  man  above  middle  age,  with  a  rather 
intellectual  countenance  and  long  white  beard,  was  correcting  some  manuscripts 
as  we  entered  and  made  known  the  reason  of  our  visit.  He  was  very  ready  to  givo 
U0  any  information,  and  we  noticed  that  h«  was  not  above  the  use  of  the  "  fragrant 
weed,"  while  listening  to  the  queries  wo  addressed  to  him. 

Our  first  desire  was  to  have  some  definition  of  Theosophy,  which  we  were  told  is 
the  science  of  Divine  things,  but  not  in  connection  with  a  personal  or  a  particular 
God.  It  deals  with  all  knowledge  which  pertains  to  the  spiritual  side  of  nature, 
including  the  higher  self  in  man.  The  individnal  is  the  ego ;  personality  is  tho 
clothing  which  the  individual  uses  in  his  earth  life. 

"  Is  not  that  individual  what  we  imply  by  the  word  soul  ?**  we  asked. 
**  Ko.  There  is  much  confusion  on  this  point.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  man  as  a 
trinity.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  rending  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The 
body  is  that  which  the  individual  wears  in  this  world.  The  soul  is  a  more  subli- 
mated form  of  the  bodily  entity.  As  the  spirit  is  infinite,  eternal,  it  has  no  finite 
form,  the  soul  is  the  vehicle  which  it  wears  in  the  spiritual  world.  Wherever  man 
exists  he  must  occupy  a  body  of  some  kind." 
*'  Then  you  must  have  a  creed  if  you  hold  this." 

"  No.  The  society,  as  such,  has  no  creed,  the  members  may  hold  creeds,  but 
the  society,  as  a  whole,  has  none.  To  givo  you  a  parallel,  there  is  the  Asiatio 
Society.  The  members  of  it  hold  different  views  of  the  origin  of  our  race.  Some 
claim  a  Scandinavian  origin  and  some  an  Asiatic  one,  but  no  one  holds  the  Society 
responsible  for  the  views  of  the  President,  or  of  individual  members.  Now,  I  am 
a  Buddhist,  because  I  am  better  satisfied  in  Buddhism  than  any  other  religicm,  but 
it  does  not  satisfy  other  members.  We  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  what  views  we 
please  as  individuals." 

**  Then  tho  members  may  not  agree  in  their  views  respecting  the  next  world  P" 
**Noj  we  have  Christians,  Hindoos,  and  Buddhists  among  our  members.     We 
have  those  who  believe  in  a  next  world  in  the  Biblical  sense,  and  we  have  Uiose . 
who  believe  in  a  new  birth  into  this  world." 
"  But  all  the  members  do  believe  in  a  next  world  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  There  are  materialists  amdng  us,  who  are  attracted  by  our  desire  to 
bring  about  an  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  our  attempt  to  find  a  basis  on 
\f  hich  men  of  every  religion  can  meet/* 


J 
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We  then  asked  about  the  "  tea-cnp  iriclc,"  which  ha«  been  mentioned  in  coa« 
nectlou  with  Madame  Blaratsky.     Colonel  Olcott  said — 

'*  That  is  nothing  which  need  bo  brought  up  now  ;  that  is  years  old." 

•'  Yes,"  wo  said,  "  but  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  Society." 
*'  Madame  Blavatsky  when  in  Asia  performed  some  feats  of  Oriental  magic  witli 
wliich  she  was  acquainted,  and  the  phenomena  were  said  to  be  only  trioks — did 
they  not  attack  Jesus  in  the  same  way  ? — but  that  was  a  matter  personal  to  her- 
Bolf,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  Society." 

'*  How  are  these  phenomena  brought  about?" 

**  By  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ntilisation  of  them,  which  is 
td<me  by  the  trained  phjrsical  powers  which  are  latent  in  all  of  ns.  The  Yogi,  by  his 
power  of  ut<ing  the  laws  of  nature,  can  disintegrate  a  leaf  in  a  distant  place  and  pufc 
it  in  front  of  you.  Your  chemist  can  conduct  his  destructive  analysis,  and  give 
you  the  component  parts  of  that  leaf  in  so  many  saucers  and  bottles,  but  the  Yogi 
can  do  more.  He  cannot  take  those  pnrts  and  recombine  them,  but  he  can  cause  a 
leaf  to  disintegrate,  and  recombine  at  any  place  he  may  choose.  And  that  is  only 
a  step  farther  than  your  scientists  can  go  in  the  matter  of  water.  They  apply  heat 
and  turn  it  into  steam,  then  into  an  invisible  vaponr,  and  finally,  into  its  oomponent 
parts.  They  withdraw  heat,  the  parts  reconibino,  cool  down  to  dew  point  and  even 
eventually,  to  a  frozen  mass.  In  this  instance  they  employed  the  mechanical  power 
of  heat.  Now  let  us  imagine  a  power  more  protent  than  brute  heat;  the  Yogi 
knows  of  this  power,  and  uses  it,  so  that  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion  is  overcome 
in  one  place  and  reasserted  in  another.  We  suppose  that  throughout  the  cosmos 
there  is  this  divine  power,  which  may  be  employed  either  in  a  centrifugal  or  a 
centripetal  manner  by  those  who  have  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge." 

**  Then  you  do  not  acknowledge  miracles  ?" 

*'  No.     This  does  not  involve  miracle,  it  is  merely  a  knowledge  of  nattiral  laws.'* 

•*  Do  all  the  members  of  tlie  society  believe  in  these  phenomena  P" 

*'  No.  Because  they  have  not,  many  of  them,  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
them.  Tiiey  may  see  the  scientific  reasonableness  of  them,  'but  yet  not  have  the 
means  to  verify  them  for  themselves." 

*'  Madame  Blavutsky  can  do  other  things  besides  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  do  many  things.  But  the  society  does  not  stand  or  fall  by  any- 
tiling  which  Madame  Blavatsky  may  do,  or  anyone  else.  Its  philosophy  is  the  result 
of  philosophical  researches  in  other  times,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
them.  This  philosophy  is  found  in  all  tiineSi  and  all  religions  are  but  variations  of 
it." 

**  But  concerning  the  next  world ;  what  becomes  of  us  when  this  body  is  cast  off  ?** 

*'The  Society  simply  tries  to  find  out  what  it  can,  without  interfering  with  thd 
opinions  of  any  of  its  members,  whose  views  depend  upon  their  religious  training. 
If  you  ask  me  what  are  my  views,  they  are  those  of  the  Esoteric  Buddhist.  I  an)k 
not  orthodox ;  I  am  too  much  of  an  electic  for  that.  In  Christianity  you  have  the 
doctrine  of  a  new  birth.  With  us  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  the  literal  translation  of 
which  word  is  '  doing,  action,'  tells  us  of  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  for 
his  own  condition  of  weal  or  woe.  It  teaches  that  adman's  re-birth  into  the  world  is 
the  result  of  his  own  clinging  to  earth,  and  earthly  pleasures  and  passions,  and  his 
blindness  to  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  state,  the  sumnum  honum  o{  which  is 
thu  separation  of  the  entity  from  the  entanglement  of  matter,  and  the  resumption 
of  its  primitive  state  of  purity,  wisdom  and  power.  This  is  a  highly  moral  creed, 
as  it  makes  a  man  believe  that  he  will  himself  have  to  suffer  in  a  subsequent  earth 
iife  for  every  evil  thing  he  does,  or  vieeverea." 

'*  What  is  the  cause  of  the  attraction  which  the  Society  has  for  so  many  men  and 
f?omcB  of  4c«en  intellect  ?" 

'*  People  who  have  cultivated  a  high  moral  condition  turn  with  aversion  from  a 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  so  that  the  great  popularity  of  the  society  marks  a  rebound 
against  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Freethinker.  The  instinct  of  a  higher  development  is 
towards  spirituality.  Its  ideal  is  a  spiritnaJ  one,  and  not  a  physical  one.  It  marks 
a  very  low  stage  in  humanity  when  it  regards  brute  strength  as  the  measure  of 
kingship.  The  secularists,  or  those  who  believe  only  in  this  world's  existence,  have 
had  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  failh  of  this  generation,  and  to  destroy  the  hiere- 
tical  power  of  the  Church,  Now  Theosophy  comes  in,  and  says  this  life  is  a  reality, 
but  the  future  one  is  one  also.  We  take  our  stand  on  scientific  grounds,  and  by 
scientific  means  show  the  untenableness  of  the  secularist  position.  We  do  not 
compete  with  any  real  discoveries  in  science,  as  they  all  tend  to  show  the  intimate 
relations  between  science  and  religibUf  and  the  kinship  of  all  the  various  oalta. 
People  have  been  drawn  to  us,  and  the  Society  has  thus  grown  rapiily.     During  the 
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present  year  seventeen  new  braoches  hare  been  formed  In  T»rioiui  porU  of  th* 
^orld — In  America,  Ceylon,  India,  Japan,  and  a  conple  in  England." 

"How  is  this  done?" 

**  Withont  any  propaganda  on  our  part.    Simply  by  people  reading  our  works." 

"  How  was  Mrs.  Besant  converted,  and  whom  by  ?" 

**  By  no  one.  She  road  Madame  Blavatsky's  *  Secret  Doctrine/  in  which  her 
objections  to  a  future  life  were  proved  to  be  groundleae.  She  then  came  here  and 
joined  our  Society  " 

**  Have  yon  any  publications  of  the  Society  P" 

"  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mrs.  Besant  edit  *  Lucifer.'  The  Society's  organ  is  'Th« 
Th^osophist/  which  I  edit,  and  we  have  '  The  Path,'  edited  by  Hr.  W.  Q.  Judge, 
luid  other  papers  in  Paris,  New  Zealandi  Germany,  &o.  £very  year,  too,  we  laaam 
from  thirty  to  forty  new  works." 

"  Do  you  pabliah  any  works  of  merit  by  your  members  ?" 

"  Only  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Soojlety  allow,  but  it  is  miserably  poor.  We  giv* 
our  support  to  volumes  published  sometimes  at  the  members'  own  expense.  Out 
the  individual  is  responsible  for  his  own  work,  we  simply  say  the  book  is  a  good 
one  to  read." 

'*  Why  did  the  Government  dog  you  so  much  in  India  ?" 

**  Simply  because  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  Bussian,  and  the  police  were  told  off 
to  watch  us,  as  they  do  all  Bussians,  from  fear  of  a  Bussian  attempt  to  stir  up 
trouble." 

V  Would  ^  Humanitarian'  do  as  the  name  of  your  Society's  object  ?" 

**  No.  Because  that  would  include  Socialism,  Ac  We  do  not  want  to  drag  in  all 
^orts , of  side  issues.  Mrs.  Besant  has  her  match  girls  and  other  good  works,  but 
that  is  her  individual  work,  and  is  not  done  by  her  as  a  Theosophist." 

After  a  few  other  questions  of  more  or  less  importance  to  ourselves,  bat  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  our  readers,  we  rose  and  took  our  leave,  thinking  that  after 
all  we  had  not  wasted  any  time  as  a  result  of  our  interview  with  a  Thooeophist." 

^fter  aU,  the  Church  of  England  clergy  are  far  more  liberal-minded  than 
the  dissenters.  Our*6carviest  calumniators  have  ever  been  of  the  latter 
sects.  This  makes  all  the  more  surprising  the  fact  that  among  the  notices  of 
Col.  Olcott's  first  London  lecture,  was  one  of  a  column  in  length  in  tho 
Baptist,  which  contained  not  one  word  of  abuse. 


OBDER  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

T.  The  desire  to  amend  certain  portions  of  the  Rules  of  the  Theosophieal 
Society,  adopted  in  the  Convention  wliich  met  at  Adyar  in  December,  1888, 
havinff  been  notified  to  me  officially  by  the  representatives  of  three  Sections, 
I  hereby,  and  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  II  of  Section  E,  summon  a 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Council  to  meet  at  Adyar  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1890,  at  noon,  to  consider  and  vote  upon  such  amendments  as  may  be  offered. 

II.  The  Councils  of  organized  Sections  shall  select  one  or  more  Delegates 
or  Proxies  to  represent  them  in  the  Special  Session  aforesaid. 

III.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  my  necessary  absence  in  Europe  upon 
official  business,  the  Convention  will  not  meet  this  year  as  usual.  But  per- 
mission is  hereby  given  to  the  President's  Commissioners  to  invite  all 
Fellows  and  Officers  of  the  Society  to  meet  socially  at  the  Head-quarters  oa 
the  27th  of  December,  for  mutual  conference,  and  to  listen  to  lectures  upon 
theosophieal  topics,  if,  upon  inquiry,  they  find  that  such  a  social  gathering 
would  oe  desired  by  a  reasonable  number  of  Fellows  and  Branches.*  Sections 
and  Branches  will  be  expected  to  make  the  usual  annual  returns  not  later 
than  December  1st,  so  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  President's  Annual 
Address  and  Report. 

IV.  The  Councils  of  Sections  and  Fellows  generally  are  earnestly  request- 
ed to  draw  up  and  notify  to  the  President  at  Adyar,  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
February,  whatever  changes  they  recommend  to  be  made  in  the  latest 
revised  code  of  Rules,  so  that  he  may  intimate  the  same  to  all  other  Sections 
in  ample  time  for  them  to  instruct  their  representatives  in  the  Special  Session 
herein  provided  for. 

*  The  meeting  of  Fellows  at  Christmas  at  Bombay,  at  the  call  of  the  four  Indian 
General  Secretaries,  would  seom  to  make  any  gathering  at  the  same  time  at  Head- 
quartors  impossible.— £c2. 
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y.  The  British  Sections  having  misapprehended  the  intended  effect  of  the 
new  Rules  upon  the  autonomous  powers  conceded  to  it  in  the  Constitution 

f  ranted  by  me  in  the  month  of  November  last,  1  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
ection  is  authorized,  pending  the  final  decision  of  the  General  Council  in  the 
Special  Session  above  summoned,  to  collect  the  moneys  and  apply  the  other 
provisions  of  its  Constitution  as  adopted  and  by  me  officially  ratified. 

VI.  Should  it  hereafter  appear  that  another  date  than  the  one  I  have 
designated  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  Sections, 
the  President's  Commissioners  are  hereby  instructed  to  announce  the  change 
in  the  Theosophigt  and  specially  notify  the  General  Secretaries  of  Sections  at 
least  three  months  in  advance. 

VII.  The  President's  Commissioners  will  furnish  copies  of  the  present 
Order  to  all  whom  it  may  officially  concern.  Copies  have  already  been  sent 
to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  American  Sections. 

H.  S.  Olcott, 
President,  Theoaophical  Society, 
LoKDON,  27th  September,  1889. 

THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  an  excellent  sign  of  reawakened  energy  that  the  four  Indian  General 
Secretaries  have  so  unanimously  and  warmly  taken  up  the  idea  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  Theosophists  at  Bombay  next  Christmas,  when  so  many  of  our 
Fellows  will  be  in  that  city  for  other  reasons. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  chance  of  Colonel  Olcott's  return  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting,  as  he  has  engagements  to  lecture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  will  fully  occupy  him  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Although 
there  will  be  very  few  if  any  Fellows  present  who  will  not  regret  the  Presi- 
dent's absence,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  of  his  not  being 
there  to  advise  and  suggest  will  tend  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-guidance  on  the  part  of  those  present,  which  it  is  the 
President's  earnest  desire  to  see  more  awakened  and  which  the  Fellows 
themselves  are  anxious  to  develop. 

The  programme  of  the  Convention  or  Conference  has  not  yet  been  finally 
arranged,  but  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  next  TJieoaophist,  In  the 
meantime  the  General  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion 
from  Fellows  as  to  the  meeting  generally. 

The  credit  of  starting  the  idea  of  this  meeting  belongs  to  the  Bombay 
Branch,  which  laid  the  matter  before  the  Sections,  very  wisely  opining  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  it  about  was  by  the  concerted  action  of  tlie  Sections 
through  their  respective  General  Sccrataries. 

THE  PERMANENT  FUND. 
(GommxMdcatedJ . 
The  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasurer  the  donation  of  the  sum  of  Rs.  10,000  in  Govern- 
ment Promissory  Notes,  to  the  Permanent  Fund,  by  an  old  friend  of  Col. 
Olcott's,  who  desires  to  be  known  in  this  connection  only  as  ''  Adumbara." 
The  gift  is  made  with  the  reservation  that  Col.  Olcott  shall  be  free  to 
withdraw  it  and  appropriate  the  money  to  any  other  Society  he  chooses  if, 
by  any  extraordinary  cnance  now  unforeseen,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged 
to  leave  the  Theosophical  Society.  The  gentleman's  faith  is,  in  a  word, 
implicit  in  Col.  Olcott's  management.  He  need  not  worry  himself  about 
his  (Col.  Olcott's)  leaving  the  Societv ;  he  will  never  desert  his  post.  The 
Bum  above  named  has  been  actually  handed  in  by  the  donor ;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  about  the  Maharajah  of  Durbungha's  promise  of  Rs.  25|000. 


REPORT  OP  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
For  October  1889. 

Received  to  the  extent  of  i^I5-4-6  in  way  of  donation,  diploma  and  charter 
fees  from  America,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent. 

Issued  a  Charter  for  a  Branch  Theosophical  Society  iu  Ranchii  and  also 
many  diplomas  to  now  candidates. 
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From  letters,  Ac,  received,  a  growing  interest  in  the  Theosopliical  Society 
is  evinced.  Oixiers  for  books  and  magazines  are  the  encouraging  si^jTis 
which  show  a  progressing  tendency  towards  the  study  of  the  Theosophical 
Literature. 

Papers  and  applications  relating  to  the  formation  of  nine  new  Branches 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  have  been  received,  though  some  details  are  still 
wanting.  Requested  the  General  :'ecretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section  to  issue 
necessary  Diplomas  and  Charters  for  them,  and  report  the  date  of  their  issue 
for  registry  in  the  books  kept  at  the  Head-quarters  for  that  purpose. 

Several  interesting  letters  were  received,  of  which  one  is  from  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  showing  how  the  TheosophicTil  movement  is  .spreading 
like  leaven  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Theosophical  books 
hre  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  formation  of  several  new  bi-anchcs  is  under 
proposal. 

A  special  tour  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Powell,  F.  T.  S., 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  letters  received  from  him  show  clearly  that  the 
Tamulians  and  Sinhalese  of  that  country  take  interest  in  our  movement  and 
new  branches  are  now  being  formed  by  Mr.  Powell  as  he  goes  along.  If 
there  were  more  men  like  ^Ir.  C  F.  Powell  to  visit  branches  and  give 
plain  instructions,  the  world  would  become  wiser  and  better  in  a  generation 
or  two. 

T.  YiJiA  Raghava  Chaelu, 

Rec.  S^retary. 


Mr.  CHAS.  F.  POWELL. 

Mr.  PowcU  continues  to  do  good  work  in  Ceylon.  He  has  started  in  a 
two  months'  tour  to  the  south  of  the  Island ;  after  which  he  will  probably 
rorae  back  to  Adynr,  as  he*  will  then  have  completed  the  work  which  the 
President  put  into  his  hands  before  he  left  for  Europe.  Travelling  from 
I'lace  to  place,  and  being  nil  the  time  under  heavy  fire  of  questions  and 
interviews,  and  himself  engaged  in  banging  away  with  his  own  guns,  he 
does  not  send  very  full  information  to  his  friends  of  his  doino^s.  From 
private  letters  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  true  Theosophy  has  made 
or  is  making  at  present  much  progress  among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,— the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  efforts  of  the  FellowB  there  being  directed  to  tho 
revival  and  propagation  of  ceremonial  Buddhism  of  a  very  exoteric  charac- 
ter. This  is  exactly  what  has  been  reported  more  than  once  before.  An 
explanation  from  Mr.  Leadbeater,  the  Geneml  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Stction,  would  be  in  order,  and  tho  Tkeosophist  will  gladly  insert  it. 

The  following  is  from  tlie  Buddhisi. 

Mr.  Powell  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

On  Monday  an  address  was  delivered  at  Panadur^,  after  which,  with  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  some  earnest  friends  of  our  cause,  the  Branch  was 
once  more  placed  on  a  working  bapis. 

On  Tuesday  we  went  to  Kalutara.  The  only  hojoe  for  this  place  is  in  the 
Young  Men's  Buddhist  Association,  which  is  composed  of  good  materials  and 
is  anxious  to  do  some  useful  work.  The  other  association,  Gnanodmjtu 
Samagama^  is  name  alone — '*  vox  et  preterea  nihil."  With  men  o€  ample 
means  in  it,  the  school  started  by  I  hem  has  been  permitted  to  go  to  ruin, 
whilst  their  money  has  been  expended  on  a  temple,  tho  place  already  having 
more  than  would  bo  suflBcient  for  Colombo.  Four  addi-esses  were  delivered 
licre. 

On  Saturday  evening  wc  went  to  Bcruwala.  Here  wo  found  a  little  girls' 
school  started  and  taught  by  Mrs.  Joselina  Sophia  Fernando,  who  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  high-titled  Kalutara  Association  will  ever  gain  unless 
they  greatly  change  their  course.  On  Sunday  afternoon  an  p-ddress  was  deli- 
Tcred  to  a  Inrge  gathering,  and  some  kind  friend  called  for  a  contributloa 
to  help  to  defray  our  travelling  cxponsos.  The  appeal  was  libcrallv  respond- 
ed to.  We  then  drove  to  Bentotu,  and  in  the  evening  addressed  the  Branch 
on  Society  work. 
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On  Monday  morning  a  ]niblic  address  was  delivered,  and  in  Llic  afternoon 
a  short  tonr  laid  out  by  the  JJentoLa  liranch  is  before  us. 

A  letter  from  Trincomalee  informs  uie  tliat  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
Wcsleyau  school  at  the  place  has  been  caning  Hindu  boys  for  refusing  to 
learn  the  Christian  (Jatochism.  Most  of  the  parents  of  pupils  attending  this 
school  have  taken  their  children  awa3\  Quite  right,  let  all  do  so  at  once,  so 
that  this  school  shall  lose  its  grant.  1  hero  he^y  of  the  Tamil  community  to 
express  their  disapprobaiion  of  this  brutal  act  by  laying  the  matter  before 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  hdpiiig  their  brothers  in  Tiin- 
comalee  to  get  a  good  teacher  and  establish  a  scliool  of  their  own.  To  the 
Trincomalee  people  I  would  say  let  each  one  give  a  handful  of  rice  daily  for 
this  cause  and  thev  will  succeed  in  having  a  school  of  their  own.  To  the 
Buddliista  of  that  place  I  say,  help  our  brothers  to  withstand  the  cummon 
oneray. 


Mws.  ILANGAKOON'S  DEATH. 

I  have  had  to  boar  from  time  to  time  the  loss  of  some  dear  and  devoted 
colleagues  in  our  Society  since  1879,  but  never  one  I  have  regretted  more 
than  Mrs.  Cecilia  Dias-Ilangakoon,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Matara,  Ceylon.  A  loving 
heart,  a  nature  full  of  tenderest  compassion  for  the  ignorant  and  the  suflFer-  ' 
ing,  a  Buddhist,  whose  whole  life  had  reflected  the  Buddhistic  virtues,  a 
member  of  our  Society,  who  has  ever  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  its  welfare,  a 
friend  who  loved  me  like  a  sister — why  should  I  not  grieve  for  her  departure 
at  this  early  period  of  our  activity,  when  we  most  need  friends  and  helpers  ! 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  a  guest  in  her  house,  and  received  from  her 
hands  the  collection  of  Pali  Scriptures,  which  she  had  been  having  prepared 
as  a  gift  to  the  Adyar  Library  during  the  previous  two  or  three  years.  .  I  am 
frl&d  I  obeyed  the  premonitary  impulse  to  postpone  my  sailings  from 
Colombo  until  I  could  go  to  Matara  and  see  her  once  more.  I  felt  it  would 
be  for  the  last  time,  and  so  it  has  proved.  Tiie  little  I  can  now  do  for  her 
is  to  place  in  the  Library  a  brass  plate  to  her  memory,  so  that  her  name 
may  be  remembeixd  while  the  Library  itself  lasts.    This  I  sball  do. 

II.  S.  Olcott. 


NEW  BRA^TCH  IN  AMERICA. 

Seerfftary,  Tkeosophical  Society. 

Dear  8ir  and  Brother. — On  August  21st,  1889,  a  Charter  was  issued  to , 
the  new  *'  Gautama  Lodge  Thoosophical  Society,'*  San  Diego,  California. 

Yours  fratenially, 

WiLtiAMQ.  Judge. 
New  York,  28^7*  August 

Another  Kkw  Branch. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo. — A  New  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  been 
formed  in  this  City  under  Charter  just  issued  with  the  name  of  The  Kansas 
City  Theosophical  Society. 

Kansas  City  is  a  very  busy  and  growing  town  and  the  prospects  are  good, 
for  the  Branch. 

WlIXlAM   Q.   JrDGE, 

General  Secretary. 
Sepie»iber  30,  188P. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy,  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  up  to  now  been  the  foster, 
father  of  Theosophy  in  that  colony,  writes  to  say  that  he  ie  leaving  for  England, 
where  he  etpects  to  remain  for  a  year  or  more.    During  his  absence  Mr,  J. 
Sinclair,  Solicitor,  Wellington,  N.Z.,  may  be  addressed  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  information  about  Theosophy  or  the  Theosophical  Socii'ty. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bertram  Keightly,  informing  him  that  he  has  paid  £5  from  "  A 
Friend"  to  Col.  Olcott's  account  at  his  London  Bank,  which  donation  he 
(Colonel  Olcott)  desires  carried  to  the  General  Head-quarters  Fund.  An 
acknowledgment  in  the  Theosophist  wa^s  requested. 


OBITUARY. 

Baba  Upendra  Nath  Basu,  Secretary  of  Kasi  Tatwa  Sabha  TheoROphical 
Society,  reports  as  follows  : — 

"  I  request  very  much  to  announce  the  lamented  death  of  one  of  our  staunch- 
cst  brethren,  Babu  Kanailal  Das,  B.  A.,  of  Kasi  Tatwa  Sabha,  Benares.  He 
was  a  young  man  in  the  very  prime  of  his  youth,  just  26  years  old,  in  whom 
our  good  Col.  Olcott  has  found  a  '  Champion,'  we  use  his  own  expression, 
and  all  of  us  had  great  hopes.  I  therefore  request  that  you  will  oe  good 
enough  to  notice  the  sad  event  in  the  columns  of  the  November  number  of 
the  Theosophist.  He  died  from  cholera  after  a  struggle  of  barely  ten  hours, 
and  met  with  his  doom  most  peacefully  and  courageously.  No  one  present 
on  the  occasion  could  help  being  deeply  affected  in  soul  by  the  solemn  and 
ennobling  sight  which  he  then  presented." 


INCORPORATION  IN  AMERICA. 

In  the  pamphlet  "  Why  I  became  a  Theosophist,"  Mrs.  Besant  says  : — 
"While  this  pamphlet  is  passing  through  the  press  a  curious  judicial 
decision  on  the  status  of  the  Society  reaches  me  from  America.  A  branch 
Society  at  St.Louis  applied  for  a  decree  of  incorporation,  and  in  ordinary  course 
the  report  based  upon  a  sworn  testimony  was  delivered  to  the  court  by  ita 
own  officer,  and  on  this  a  decree  was  issued.  The  report  found  that  the  Society 
was  not  a  religious  but  an  educational  body ;  '  it  has  no  religious  creed  and 
practices  no  w^orship.'  The  report  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Third 
Object  of  the  Society,  and  found  that  among  the  phenomena  investigated 
were  *  Spiritualism,  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  mina  healing,  mind  rea^ng, 
and  the  like.  I  took  testimony  on  this  question,  and  found  tliat  while  a 
belief  in  any  one  of  these  sorts  of  manifestations  and  phenomena  is  not  re* 
quired,  while  each  member  of  the  Society  is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own  opiniona, 
yet  such  questions  form  topics  of  discussion  and  enquiry,  and  the  members 
as  a  mass  are  probably  believers  individually  in  phenomena  that  are  abnonaal 
and  in  powers  that  are  superhuman  as  far  as  science  now  knows.' 

"  The  report  proceeds :  *  The  objects  of  this  Society,  whether  attainable 
or  not,  are  undeniably  laudable.  Assuming  that  there  are  physical  or 
psychical  phenomena  unexplained,  Theosophy  seeks  to  explain  them.  Assum- 
ing that  there  are  human  powers  yet  latent,  it  seeks  to  discover  them.  It 
may  be  that  absurdities  and  impostures  are  in  fact  incident  to  the  nascent 
stage  of  its  development.  As  to  an  undertaking  like  Occultism,  which  asserts 
powers  oommonly  thought  superhuman,  and  phenomena  commonly  thought 
supernatural,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Court,  though  not  assuming  to  deter- 
mine judicially  the  question  of  their  verity,  would,  before  granting  to  occaltism 
a  franchise  inauiry  at  least  whether  it  had  gained  the  position  of  being 
reputable,  or  wnether  its  adherents  were  merely  men  of  narrow  intelligence^ 
mean  intellect  and  omnivorous  credulity.  I  accordingly  took  testimony  on 
that  point,  and  find  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  eminent    in    science,    are  beHevers    in 

Occultism The    late  President    Way  land  of  Brown  Universitry,  writing 

of  abnormal  mental  operations  as  shown  in  Clairvoyance,  says :  *  The 
subject  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  the  most  searching  and  candid 
examination.  It  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  ridicule,  but  demands  the 
attention  of  the  most  philosophical  enquiry.'  Sir  WilUazn  Hamilton, 
probably  the  most  acute,  and  undeniably  the  most  learned  of  Snglish 
metaphysicians  that  ever  lived,  said  at  least  30  years  ago^  '  However 
aetonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  that  in  oectain 
abnormal  states  of  the  nerroas  organism  perceptions  are  possible  throngh 


other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses.'  By  such  testimony  Theo- 
sophy  is  aj;  least  placed  upon  the  footing  of  respectability.  Whether  by 
further  labour'  it  can  make  partial  truth,  complete  truth,  whether  it  can 
eliminate  extravagances  and  purge  itself  of  impurities,  if  there  afre  any,  are 
probably  j^uestions  upon  which  the  Court  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  pass." 

•*  On  this  official  report  the  Charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  and  it  may 
be  that  some  reading  this  gravely  recorded  opinion  *  will  pause  ere  they 
join  in  the  ignorant  out  cry  of  *  superstition'  raised  against  me  for  joining 
the  Theosophical  Society.  Every  new  truth  is  born  into  the  world  amid 
yells  of  hatred,  but  it  is  not  Freethinkers  who  should  swell  the  outburst  or 
aJly  themselves  with  the  forcos  of  obscurantism  to  revile  investigation  into 
Nature." 


FELLOWS  AND  BBAKCHES. 

[An  energetic  and  pi*ominent  member  of  the  American  Section  writes  as 
follows-  It  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  its  substance  is  so  applicable 
to  India  that  the  writer .  will  probably  j)ardon  us  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
.printing  it, — Edi^\ 

**  The  T.  S^  is  precisely  what  the  individuals  make  it  who  compose  the 
general  body.  I  know  some  members  at  large  who,  to  all  appearance,  are  doing 
more  single-handed  than  ten  branches.  Much  energy  is  expended  in  work 
for  a  branch  that  is  without. any  return.  Only  one  \vno  Has  long  and  devoted- 
ly worked  with  a  large  body  of  men  and  womcti  knows  what  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  power  there  is  in  the  endeavour  to  balance  inharmonious 
natures  and  make  a  society  iji/oci,  just  as  good  as  it  pretends  to  be.  The  few 
sincere  and  sensitive  ones  suffer  the  constant  pain  of  adjustment,  and  part 
with  their  own  very  *  life  principle'  in  the  effort  at  establishing  cohesion 
among  discordant  elements.  Much  too  of  bnuich  work  is  mere  egoism,  and  the 
petty  hickerings  that  I  have  heard  over  trifles  are  enough  to  make  one  sick 
at  heart.  If  each  one  who  entered  a  branch  could  leave  mean  ambitions  and 
vanity  behind  him,  these  meetings  mi^jht  prove  profitable,  but  there  is  always 
a  Judas  or  a  Jackass  somewhere.  This  period  of  branch  life,  however,  is  pro- 
bably necessary  to  round  out  individual  natures  and  prepare  them  for  concen- 
trated and  telhng  action  under  the  direction  of  their  own  consdousness.  It 
is  a  school.  The  most  enduring  power  is  vested  in  the  Fellows  themselves, 
and  they  alone  properly  constitute  our  Fraternity.  The  branch  is  only  the 
garment  they  wear, — thet/  are  the  substance  of  the  T\  S." 


STUDY  THE  YED AS  ! 

It  is  curious  how  very,  very  slowly  ideas  soak  into  thep'ublic'  mind.  It  s 
a  good  many  years  since  Prof.  Max  Miiller  published  his  **  Chips  from  a 
Crerman  Workshop,"  yet  it  is  only  now  that  the  tneamng  of  what  that  book 
says  is  beginning  to  be  understood.    For  instance,  the  passage  ;— 

"*  As  the  language  of  the  Y6da,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  most  ancient  type  of  the 
English  of  the  present  day  (Sanscrit  and  Engiiah  are  bidi  the  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  language;,  so  its  thoughts  Knd  feelings  contain  in  reality  the 
tirst  roots  and  germs  of  that  intellectual  growth,  which  by  an  unbroken 
chain  connects  our  own  generation  with  the  ancostbra  of.  the  Aryan  race, — 
with  those  very  people  who  at  the  risii^g  and  setting  otf  ike.  sun,  listen  with 
trembling  hearts  to  the  songs  of  the  Veda,  that  told  them  of  bright  powers 
above,  and  oi  a  life  to  come  after  the  sun  of 'their  own  lives  had  set  in  the 
clouds  of  the  evening.  Those  men.  w«re  true  ancestor's  of  our  race ;  and  the 
Vdda  is  the  oldest  book  we  have  in  wh)(^to  study  the  first  beginnings  of  our 
language  and  of  all  tha^t  is  embodied  in  language.  We  are  by  nature  Aryans 
India  European,  not  Semetic :  out  spbitual  kith  and  kin  are  to  be  found  in 
India,  Persia,  G^reece,  Italy,  Germany ;  not  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  or 
Faleetiae..  This  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  clearly  perceived  and  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  order  to  nnderstaaid  the  importance  which  the  V4da  has  for 
us,  iiCter  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  yecu^,  aiid  after  over  so  many 
changes  in  our  language,  thought  and  religion." 

10 


I  maintaiii,  then,  that  the  Freethinker  is  bound  over  ever  to  keep  open  a 
window  towards  new  light,  and  to  refuse  to  pull  down  his  mental  blinds. 
Freethought,  in  fact,  is  an  intellectual  state,  not  a  creed ;  a  mental  attitude^ 
not  a  series  of  dogmas*  No  one  turns  his  back  on  Freethought  who  subjects 
every  new  doctrine  to  the  li^ht  of  reason,  who  weighs  its  claims  without 
prejudice,  and  accepts  or  rejects  it  out  of  loyalty  to  the  truth  alone.— 
Mrs,  BeaaaiU 


OUR  "TKACHBES." 

I  have  spoken  of  its  (the  Theosophical  Society's)  "  teachers,"  and  it  will  b« 
well  to  explain  the  phrase  at  the  outset.  These  teachers  belong  to  a  Brother- 
hood, composed  of  men  of  various  nationalities,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  stuay  of  occultism  and  have  developed  certain  feculties  which  are  still 
latent  in  ordinary  human  beings.  On  such  subjects  as  the  constitution  of  man, 
they  claim  to  speak  with  knowledge;  as  Huxley  would  meak  of  man's  anatomy, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  have  analysed  it.  Bo  again  as  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  various  types  of  living  things,  unknown  to  us :  they  allege  that  they 
see  and  know  them,  as  we  see  and  know  the  types  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. They  say  further  that  they  can  train  otner  men  and  women,  and  show 
them  how  to  acquire  similar  powers  :  they  cannot  giffe  the  powers,  but  can  only 
help  others  in  developing  them,  for  they  are  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  must 
be  evolved  from  withm  and  not  bestowed  from  without. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  teachings  of  Thcosophy  might  simply 
stand  before  the  world  on  their  own  feet,  to  meet  with  acceptance  or  rejection 
on  their  inherent  merits  or  demerits,  as  thev  deal  largely  with  questions  of 
fact,  tJiey  must  depend  on  the  evidence  whereby  they  are  supported,  and, 
afc  the  outset,  very  largely  on  the  competence  of  the  persons  who  give  them 
to  the  world.  The  existence  of  these  teachers,  and  their  possession  of  powers 
beyond  those  exercised  by  ordinary  persons,  became  then  of  crucial  import- 
ance. Were  the  powers  to  be  taken  as  miraculous,  and  were  thev  apart 
from  the  subject-matter  of  their  teachings,  I  cannot  see  that  they  would  be  of 
any  value  as  evidence  in  support  of  those  teachings ;  but  if  they  depend  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  views  enunciated,  and  demonstrate  those  views,  then  they 
become  relevant  and  evidential,  as  the  experiments  of  a  skilled  electrician 
elucidate  his  views  and  demonstrate  his  theory. — Mrs,  Besant. 


THE  OLD-NEW  SCIENCE. 

It  is  somewhat  comical  and  rather  humiliating  when  one  reads  the  accounts 
of  the  '*  discoveries"  in  hvpnotism  which  medical  men  are  now  making,  to 
remember  that  in  1822, — 67  years  ago, — Shelley,  who  had  satisfied  himself  of 
the  reality  of  mesmerism,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  '*  The  Magnetic  Lady  to  her 
Patient,"  which  begins : 

"  Sleep  on  1  sleep  on  I  forget  thy  pain : 

My  band  is  on  thv  brow, 

My  spirit  on  thy  brain ; 

My  pity  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend ;  and  from  my  fingers  flow 

The  powers  of  life,  and  like  a  sign, 

Seal  thee  from  thine  hour  of  woe ; 

And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  blend 

With  thine." 
A  writer  in  the  Zoiai  for  July  1850,— more  than  89  years  ago,'**>qiK>ted  this 
poem  and  remarked  in  a  foot-note :  **  How  strange  and  humiliating  to  reflect 
that  Shelley  wrote  these  sweet  lines  in  1822,  on  witnessing  mesmeric  effects, 
having  no  idea  of  doubting  the  evidence  of  his,  senses,  and  that  in  1850  the 
medical  world,  the  attendants  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  no  less  than  of  the 
cottage,  cellar,  and  garret ;  the  president,  fellow,  examiner,  lecturer,  the  jour- 
nalist and  medical  penny-a-liner,  consider  it  the  height  of  philosophic  sagacity 
to  toss  up  their  heads  with  contempt  when  the  name  ofmesmerism  is  men* 
tionod,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  mankind  froQi  its  bleesed 
powers  of  healing  and  assuaging.*' 


The  doctors  are  a  long  way  behind  the  old  mesmenzers  as  yet,  but  they  are 
on  the  same  road  now,  and  by  and  by  will  know  as  much  as  the  mesmenzers 
knew  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  meantime,  it^  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  "  the  blessed  powers  of  healing  and  assuaging  are 
precisely  what  the  doctors  are  not  studying  in  "  hypnotism" ;  but  only  the 
curiosity  exciting  phenomena. 

THE  HIDDEN  PLAYER. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  find  anything  in  the  words  or  writings  of 
Professor  Huxley  that  we  can  quote  approvingly.  His  words  on  life,  which 
we  here  present,  are  so  truthful  and  well-put  that  they  are  entitled  to  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Though  he  does  not  mention  the  word  Kaz-ma,  he  yet 
describes  the  action  of  its  law  with  perfect  clearness. 

**  It  is  a  very  plain  and  elementaory  truth  that  the  life,  the  fortune  and  the 
happiness  of  every  one  of  ns,  and  more  or  less  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess. 

"  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  The  player 
on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair, 
just  and  patient.  But  also  we  know  to  our  cost  that  ne  never  overlooks  a 
mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays 
well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with 
which  the  strong  show  delight  in  strength ;  and  one  who  plays  ill  is  check- 
mated,  without  haste,  but  without  remorse.*'— 2%e  Bvddhidt. 


WHY  MRS.  BESANT  JOINED  THE  THBOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  answer  to  the  enquiry,  "  Why  did  you  join  the  Society,"  is  Ycry  simple* 
There  is  sore  need,  it  seems  to  me,  in  our  unbrotherly  antisocial  civilization 
of  this  distinct  affirmation  of  a  brotherhood  as  broad  as  hnmanity  itself . 
Granted  that  it  is  yet  but  a  beautiful  ideal,  it  is  well  that  such  an  ideal  should 
be  lifted  up  before  the  eyes  of  man.  Not  only  so,  but  each  who  affirms  that 
idea  and  tries  to  conform  thereto  his  own  life,  does  something,  however  little, 
to  lift  mankind  towards  its  realization,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
man.  Again,  the  third  object  is  one  that  much  attracts  me.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  wrought  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  earnest  stndent,  and  for 
many  years  a  desire  to  search  out  theforoes  that  lie  latent  in  and  around  ua 
has  been  very  pleasant  to  me.*-ifr8.  Be9aaU. 


INTELLECTUAL  GROWTH. 
Growth  necessarily  impHea  ohange,  and,  provided  the  change  be  sequen- 
tial and  of  the  nature  of  development,  it  is  but  the  sign  of  intellectual  life. 
No  one  blames  the  child  because  it  has  outgrown  its Ibaby  ck>the8,  nor  the 
man  when  his  lad's  raiment  beoomes  too  narrow  for  him ;  but  if  the  mind 
grows  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  intellectual  garment  of  one  decade  is  out- 
grown in  the  following,  cries  are  raised  of  rebuke  and  of  reproach  by  th6so 
who  regard  fossiliaatioii  as  a  proof  of  mental  8trength.«-3ffs.  Besant, 


NIRVANA. 
The  doetrine  of  Pan*ni-liOQ«>an,  Nirv4na,  or  Nib4n,  has  been  more  sedu« 
lonsly  misrepresented  than  any  other  of  the  tenets  of  the  Third  Messenger, 
Fo.  Niban  truly  means  liberation  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births, 
deaths,  and  transmigrations.  It  is  commemorated  in  the  Apocsdyptic  Waters 
of  Liberation  *,  and  has  the  same  meaning.  Those  who  deny  Buddhism  to  be 
a  revelation  from  God  say  that  it  means  utter  and  complete  annihilation  of 
the  individual ;  and  hence  they  argue  that  the  creed  of  Buddha  is  Nihilism 
or  AtiieisnL  .But  this  annihilation  does  not  relate  to  the  spirit,  but  only  to 
that  of  the  passions;  when  these  are  totally  extinguished  in  the  soul,  it 
becomes  perfect,  and  akin  to  God;  and  never  again  comes  under  the  law  of 


transmigration,  or  as  Spiritists  say,  of  re-incarnation.  All  the  Petro-Paulito 
writers,  however,  pretend  that  it  means  absolute  annihilation  of  the  individ- 
ual existence,  so  that  it  no  more  is,  or  exists.  This  is  false :  the  true  meaning 
is  that  which  I  have  given.  I  believe  that  Nirvana  had  a  different  root  and 
meaning  altogether  from  that  which  is  popularly  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  Narayana,  or  absorption  into  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  into  the 
Beatific  Vision.— jPro»»  the  Introduction  to  "  The  Book  of  Fo"  hy  the  kUe  Dr. 
Keneaxly. 

[The  above  was  written  before  th,e  Tbeosophical  Society  was  heard  of.  Sinoe 
then  it  has  been  repeated  aJboat  999  times  that  Nirvana  does  not,  never  did,  and 
could  not  by  any  possibility,  mean  complete  annihilation ;  and  still  the  notion  that 
it  iloes  80  obtains  credence.  It  is  probable  that  this  false  statement  will  be  authori- 
tatively denied  another  9^,999  times,  and  that  even  then  some  Bishop,  or  Christian 
Orientalist,  will  bob  np  serenely,  and  solemnly  proceed  to  inform  the  long-enffeiinff 
tvorld  that  "Nirvana  is  a  sonl-croshing  doctrine,  for  It  means  complete  anoihilatioiL." 
It  really  seems  as  if  there  axe  a  great  many  very  learned,  pions  and  highly  respect- 
able people  who  are  actually  unable  to  perceive  any  distinction  between  the  anni- 
hilation of  their  passions  and  of  themselves.— ^d.] 


HOW  CHENGEBENGACHEH  WAS  CONVERTED. 

The  Nadi  Granthams  of  India  are  a  great  puzzle  to  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated  their  pretensions.  They  are  manuscript  books,  supposed  to  be  very- 
ancient,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  few  ascetics.  These  oooks  are  believed 
to  have  been  prepared  by  certain  ancient  sages,  so  that  a  person  consulting 
them  (of  course  tnrough  their  owners)  will  find  in  them  full  and  detailed 
information  on  the  subject  of  "his  enquiry.  This  information  is  not  given  out 
oracularly  by  the  owner  of  book  after  examining  its  pages,  but  is  read  off  by 
him,  and  others  xsan  verify  that  the  sentences  thus  read  off  are  really  written 
there.  Of  course  the  story  is  utterly  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  and  no  man  of 
science  with  the  least  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  limitations  of 
natnre  would  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment ; 
still  many  thousands  of  persons  have  verified  the  facts  for  themselves  withonc 
the  aid  of  soientiflc  spectacles,  and  the  phenomenon  still  asks  for  an  explana- 
tion. Now  it  is  curious  to  -find  in  the  Desatir  that  a  similar  thing  wa.s  done 
at  least  in  one  case  in  ancient  Iran.  In  the  commentary  to  the  "  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Zirtnsht*'  (Zoroaster), — a  commentary  by  one  of  the  15  prophets 
whose  "  Books"  compose  the  Desatir, — we  read : — 

'*  Chengerengachen  was  a  sage  renowned  for  his  acuteness  and  wisdom, 
and  the  mobeds  (wise-men)  of  the  earth  gloried  in  being  his  scholars.  Wben  he 
heard  of  the  greatness  of  the  prophet  of  Yezdaw  Zertusht,  the  son  of  Isfente- 
man,  he  came  to  Iran  with  the  intention  of  overturning  the  good  religion. 
When  he  reached  Balkh,  before  he  had  dropped  a  single  word  from  his  tongue, 
and  before  he  had  asked  a  single  question,  the  prophet  of  Yezdan  Zertusht  said 
to  him ;  Commit  hot  to  yonr  tongue  whast  you  have  in  your  heart,  but  keep  it 
secret.  He  then  addressed  a  sage  who  was  his  dtaoiple  saying ;  Bead  to  him 
one  section  (Nisk)  of  the  Avesta.  In  this  blessed  section  of  the  Avesta  were 
found  the  question  of  Gfaengerengacheh  with  the  answers,  which  H^  (Gk>d) 
himself  had  oommnnicated  to  the  prophet;  forewarning  him,  that  sneh  a 
person,  of  such  a  name,  would  come ;  t^at  his  first  question  would  be  Oiia^  and 
that  the  answer  was  to  be  so.  When  Chengerengacheh  saw  this  miracle,  he 
was  converted  to  the  good  faith,  and  returning  to  the  land  of  Hind  remained 
steady  in  this  blessed  religion.." 

This  same  Chengerengacheh  is  also  called  Sd.nkerakfts  in  the  text ;  some 
people  suppose  Sankaradha;rya- is  meemt,  but  he  certainly  does  not  ae^m  to 
have  been  a  Zoroastrian.  If  he  be  meant,  the  legend  seems  to  show  that  to 
those  who  understand  the  esotericisni' of  religion,  allrehgions  are  alike. 


THE  INCOMPLETENESS  OP  ATHEISM. 
Like  Mr.  Foote  and  the  moat  of  the  rest  of  us  I  have  passed  from  Chris- 
tian into  Atheism.    After  15  years  .1  have  passed  into  Pantheism.    The  first 
change  I  need  not  here  defend ;  but  I  desire  to  say  that  in  «li  I  have  written 
and  said,  as  Atheist,  against  snpernatnralism,  £  have  nothing  to  regret. 


nothing  to  nnsay.  On  the  ne^tive  side  Atheism  seems  to  me  to  be  unan- 
RMrerabte;  its  case  againat  super  naturalism  is  compiete.  And  for  some 
yeaw  I  found  this  enough  :  I  was  satisfied  «nd  I  have  remained  satisfied, 
that  the  universe  is  not  explicable  on  sapernatural  lines.  Bat  I  turned  then 
to  scieniitic  work,  and  for  ten  years  of  imt^ent  and  steadfast  study,  I  sought 
along  the  lines  of  materialistic  science  for  answelr  to  the  questions  of  life  nnd 
mind  to  which  Atheism,  as  such,  gave  no  ^nswef.  During  those  ten  years  I 
learned  both  at  second  hand  from  books  aiid  at  first  hand  from  nature,  some- 
thing of  wh»t  was  known  of  liviijg  organisms,  of  their  evolution  and  their 
f  imctions.  Building  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  Biology,  I  went  on  to  Psycho- 
^^Sy*  sfiill  striving  to  follow  nature  into  her  recesses,  and  to  ring  some  answer 
from  the  Eternal  sphinx."    Everywhere  1  found  collecting  of  facts,  systcm- 


that  no  answer  coald  ever  be  given.  While  claiming  Its  own  methods  as  the 
only  sound  ones,  it  declared  that  those  methods  could  not  solve  the  mystery. 
Under  theSe  circumstances  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  snspending  judg- 
ment until  knowledge  made  the  judgment  possible,  but  the  poeitive  assurance 
that  no  knowledge  could  be  attained  on  the  problem  posited.  The  instrument 
was  confessedly  unsuitable,  and  ii  became  a  question  of  resigning  all  search- 
into  the  essence  of  things,  or  finding  some  new  road.  It  may  be  said : 
**  Why  f eek  to  solve  the  insoluble  P"  But  such  phrase  begs  the  question.  Is 
it  insoluble  because  one  method  will  not  solve  it  P  'Is  light  incomprehensible 
because  instruments  suitable  for  acoustics  do  not  reveal  its  nature  P  Ii  from 
the  blind  clash  of  atoms  and  the  hnrtling  of  forces  there  comes  no  explanation 
of  life  and  of  mind,  if  these  remain  sui  generis,  if  they  loom  larger  and  larger 
as  causies  rather  than  as  effects,  who  shall  blame  the  searcher  after  truth,, 
when  failing  to  find  how  life  has  sprung  from  force  and  matter,  he  seeks 
whether  life  be  not  itself  the  centre,  and  whether  every  fonn  of  matter  may 
not  be  the  (garment  wherewith  veils  itself  an  Eternal  and  Universal  Life. — 
Mr$.  Besant. 


"SEEN  THROUGH  A  GLASS,  DAEKLY." 

The  "  Missionaries  in  Madras**  have  been  writing  an  "  Open  Letter  to  the 
Churches.''  It  is  interesting  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  in  India 
as  seen  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view.  The  writers  are  a  good  deal  "mixed" 
in  many  of  the  subjects  they  treat,  and  it  is  not  easy  always  to  disentangle 
their  statements  and  pick  out  fancy  from  fact.  The  following  about  contem-< 
porary  thought  in  South  India  is  a  case  in  point : — 

"  We  may  affirm  indeed  that  here  all  thought  is  contemporary,  that  in 
South  India  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  thinking  of  the  woria  both  ancient 
and  modern,  for  the  thought  of  the  West  is  here  side  by  side  with  Indian 
thought  of  2,000  years  ago.  Upon  the  English-kfiowing  section  of  Hindoos, 
Western  science  and  thought  exert  a  distinct  influence,-— an  influence  which 
has  done  much  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  of  earnest  thought,  ba1# 
which  has  also  added  agnosticisn^,  atheism,  and  theosophy  to  the  already 
strangely  tangled  mass.  To  Hindoos  native  science,  which  is  chiefly  empiri- 
cal, is  comparatively  void  of  interest,  their  thinking  being  wholly  connected 
with  religion  and  pliilosophy.  *  Gcd,' •  man' and  *  the  universe,'  these  are 
the  subjects  around  which  the  popular  mind  *  revolves,  and  though  the 
masses  cannot  read,  it  is  surprising  now  much  they  know  concerning  these 
subjects.  But  the  prevailing  thou^ht48  different  from  thnt  of  the  West. 
It  is  all  more  or  less  pantheistic  •  creation  is  but  the  sport  of  God.  All  souls 
are  eternal.  All  living  creatures  and  things  are  souls.  Man  is  not  a  unity  ; 
the  self  is  not  the  soul;  soul  can  do  neither  good  nor  evil;  the  mind  is 
material.  The  destiny  of  souls  is  fixed  by  Karma.  Salvation  consists  in 
being  liberated  from  birth  and  death.  Our  Western  Christian  idea  of 
personality  and  individual  responsibility  is  practically  unknown  and  nnfelt. 
The  task  of  knowing  the  exact  meaning  and  value  of  terms  which  are  the 
current  coin  of  Hindoo  thought,  though  not  easy,  is  imperative.  The  few 
particulars  here  given  will  serve  to  indicate  the  difference  between  West  and 


Hindoo  thinking  to  oonduct  is  on  important  subject,  bat  this  we  caniKX 
refer,  except  to  say  that  though  duties  are  enjoined  upon  various  disbes, 
these  are  arbitrary,  and  rest  upon  no  worthy  basis  or  sanction.  Hindoo 
ethics  cannot  be  called  a  system,  and  they  are  divorced  from  religion.** 


ANOTHER  PEEP  THROUGH  THE  DARK  GLASS. 

The  following  from  the  same  source, — the  Madras  Missionaries' "  Open 
Letter/* — deals  with  the  present  intellectaal  and  spiritual  fermentation  in 
India.  Again,  this  judgment  contains  an  interesting  and  instractiTe  mixture 
of  fact  and  fiction : — 

'*  To  understand  the  present,  condition  of  the  people  of  South  India,  it 
should  be  noted  first  that  the  old  social  order  has  been  iruracted  and  changed  by 
the  new  forces  which  have  come  into  play  during  British  rule.   The  effect 
of  these  forces  tfaou^^h  still  limited,  is  already  deeper  than  that  prodnoed  by 
Moslim  influences,  and  br  means  of  edoeatlon  the  area  of  their  operation  is 
continually  widening.    The  first  aqd  most  visible  efiEect  is  disturbance  and 
disintegration,  both  social  and  religious.    AiitUority  of  many  kinds,  hitherto 
venerated,  is  visibly  weakened.    Rigidity  in  oast^  obserranoe  now  appears 
limited  to  partaking  of  food  and  to  marriage^  and  therefore  men  cling  more 
desperately  to  what  romaitfs.    An  increase  of  social  freedom,^  not  r^olated 
by  the  adoption  of  any  internal  standard,  is  tending   to  prodnoe  moral  eTiU 
which  we  deplore.    The  present  transition  is  most  apparent  in  cities  like 
Madras,  where  movements  of  many  kinds — ^political,  social,  and  religiowi 
are  now  active.    As  might  bo  expected,  the  change  is  most  marked  among 
the  Brahmin  community.    Their  separation  from  the  priestly  office  becomes 
more  and  more  manifest,  and  in  the  large  towns  they  grow  more  and  more 
estranged  from  their  ancient  customs  and  mode  of  living.    Religions  endow- 
ments and  an  easy  life  tempt  some  to  linger  in  the  temples,  but  the  strongest 
and  most  intelligent  are  not  to  be  found  there.    For  Hindooisna  as  a  religion 
they  show  no  enthusiasm,  and  their  influence  on   other  castes  is  decreasing- 
Illustrations  of  this  aro  found  in  town  and  country.    The  Sudras  are  also 
moving,  though  more  slowly,  since  Western  influences  have  not  stirred  them 
so  deeply,  and  the  Pariahs  in  many  villages  show  much  anxiety  for  the 
education  of  their  children.    An  effort  more  or  less  vehement  has  been  made 
to  secure  a  revived  interest  in  Hiudooism  by  a  vulgar  ignorant  abuse  ot 
Christianity,  but  it  has  not  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  more  int^Uigent 
Hindoos.    Its  promoters  have  only  been  able  to  produce  a  superficial  imta- 
tion.   Their  preaching  cannot  deeply  move,  still  less  enlighten  any  one.  They 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  Hindooism.  A  time  of  disintegration  like  the  present, 
with  uncertainty  and  unrest  everywhere,  and  life  unregulated  by  anjr  jaw 
which  men  regard  as  divine  and  authoritative,  is  not  one  in  which  religioiu 
feeling  can  be  expected  to  be  deep  or  prevalent.     A  destructive  process  is 
hastening  towards  its  climax,  thence  confusion  is  now  wldespresd,  and  i 
spirit  of  irreligion  and  worldliness  abounds.      The  destructive  forces  an 
undoubtedly  strong,  as  they  are  numerous ;  the  constructive  forces  are  vl 
too  weak,  and  i€  dangers,  already  growing  imminent,  are  to  be  avertedt 
renewing  nioraJ  and  spiritual  forces  alone  can  turn  them  aside  and  in  very 
nature  of  tho  case  these  renewing  forces  must  long  work  concealed—nay 
in  some  ways  add  to  the  disturbance  and  evil  of  the  whole  seething  mass. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  CLAIRVOYANCE. 
Is  mesmeric  clairvoyance  a  loosening  of  the  soul  from  its  prison  of  clay 
If  so,  surely  the  ego  must  during  its  temporary  liberation  visit  the  regicfl 
where  it  will  go  perman^itly  after  death.  The  following  description  J^ 
exceedingly  significant  in  view  of  the  teachings  of  occultism  with  regaru^ 
inner  senses  and  the  subjective  existence  of  Devaclian  ;  it  is  taken  from  u^^ 
ZoutQfJujie  1860j  and  was  given  by  a  clairvoyant  to  lier  mesm^ariscr  Ju- 
H,  8,  Thompson.  ,  ^^ 


WMs^ic,  mute  music  fas  it  were)  falls  upon  my  ears  ;  if  of  flowers,  I  see  the 
most  beautiful,  and  smell  the  most  delicious  wents,  I  seem  surrounded  by  a 
glorious  light  I  now  view  erery  thing  differently.  There  is  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  past,  and  the  present  is  delightful,  for  it  seems  as  if  sickness 
and  sorrow  could  touch  me  no  more.  If  you  do  not  see  and  feel  all  this  how 
can  I  feel  it  P  Or  am  I  really  in  another  state  of  existence  P" 

When  this  Clairvoyant  went  into  "  tho  extatic  state,"  a  still  deeper 
*'  sleep,"  she  expressed  the  greatest  happiness  ;  the  writer  says  : — 

"  She  thought  she  was  surrounded  by  those  who  had  long  been  dead  :  she 
fancied  she  saw  her  own  friends,  and  described  them  to  me  most  accurately 
as  well  as  some  of  mine,  though  she  had  never  seen  these  when  alive,  and 
said  they  looked  most  bright  and  happy.  However,  I  found  these  happy 
phantoms  would  generally  communicate  what  I  wished  them ;  that  is,  what- 
ever I  strongly  thought  of,  she  told  me  they  had  communicated  to  her." 

The  Olairvoyante  herself  seemed  to  be  puzzled  to  determine  whether  these 
appearances  were  "real"  or  not ;  she  said,  "They  seem  reel  to  me  now,  but 
1 1  tiink  you  have  made  me  see  them  ;  and  they  must  be  merely  the  effect  of 
an  excited  imagination."  As,  however,  this  was  the  roagnetisers  own  view, 
and  as  he  states  that  his  subject  frequently  reflected  his  own  thoughts,  very 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Olair- 
voyante. Mr.  Thompson  examined  into  tnis  rilatter  carefully,  and  thus 
expresses  his  deliberate  opinion  : — 

"  All  the  extatics  who  have  been  my  patients,  or  have  come  under  my  ow*^ 
notice,  have  expressed  themselves  pretty  nearly  alike  ;  and,  from  ray  obser- 
vations upon  the  ecstatic  patients  of  other  mesmerisers,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  all,  from  sympathy,  adopt  more  or  less  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  their  mesmerisers  or  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  ;  and 
that  this,  in  addition  to  the  ecstatic  delusion  they  are  in,  will  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  extraordinary  revelations  of  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence that  some  sleep- wakers  have  professed  to  make." 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written  nearly  40  years  ago,  when 
Spiritualism  was  in  its  infancy  and  mesmerism,  under  anv  alias  or  in  any 
form,  was  a  subject  of  sceptical  ridicule  for  the  knights  of  the  scalpeL 


PEDANTIC  SYSTEM-MONGERS. 

An  article  in  the  September  Path  by  E.  Aldred  Williams,  called  "  A 
Burvejr  of  Sanskrit,"  contains  the  following  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
transhteration  of  that  language,  which  the  pedantry  of  European  Orientalists 
has  rendered  confusing  and  ridiculous  : — 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  svstems  of  transliterating  Sanskrit.  In  some 
of  these  everything  is  arranged  with  the  most  scholany  precision,  but  one 
all-important  canon  is  quite  overlooked,  viz.,  that  the  sign  used  must  not 
suggest  the  wrong  sound.  For  instance,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  if,  pronounc* 
ed  "  chate"  (to  rhyme  with  hate,)  is  represented  in  one  system  by  using  an 
italic  k,  kei.  In  the  same  system  janma  (birth)  is  ^ven  as  "  ganma"  with 
on  italic  g.  How  this  system  may  suit  a  Cterman  is  another  question  ;  but 
the  learned  professor  who  devised  the  system  was  not  in  imnpathy  with  the 
EngUsh-speaking  nations.  The  pretext  for  using  the  italic  k  and  g  is  that 
the  Sanslait  consonants  so  represented  are  etymologically  akin  to  the  hard 
k  and  g.  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the  duty  of  an  Alphabet  to  teach 
U8  the  past  history  of  written  forms  and  words. 

"  Then  an^in,  an  American  Professor  has  adopted  a  plain  e  instead  of  an 
italic  h  and  writes  cet  to  signify  eliei;  accordmgly  cha  (and)  would  be 
written  ea.  But  unfortunately  ea  does  not  spell  '*  cha  ;"  it  spells  "  ka." 
We  might  as  well  agree  at  once  to  spell  the  English  word  "  chart"  without 
the  h ;  whaterer  persons  of  special  training  might  see  in  it,  every  plain  man 
would  read  the  word  cart  /" 


**  Sir, — Some  time  ago  a  correispoudent  signing  himself  '  An  Earnest 
Iyengar  Enquirer,'  put  some  questions  in  connecliou  with  the  branding  cere- 
mony among  Sri  V'aishnavas  and  Madhwae.  Branding  on  the  twg  shoulders 
of  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu  is. sanctioned  by  Vishnavagamas  (othei-wiae  called 
Pancharatra),  and  some  of  the  Vaishnava  Puranas,  as  a  chief  preparatory 
ceremony,  for  initiation,  or  as  the  means  of  purification  of  thebody  toenaljle 
him  to  worship  Vishnu,  and  follow  the  principles  of  Vaishnava  faith.  This 
practice  is  not  only  observed  among  the  Sri  Vaishnavas,  Madhwas,  and 
Vallabhas,  but  also  among  the  several  other  Vai«hnavas  who  are  generally 
called  Byragees,  and  are  the  followers  of  Kamananda.  This  practice  is  not  a 
modern  one,  but  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  several  sects,  even  during 
the  time  of  Sri  Sankaracharya,  i.  e.,  14  centuries  ago,  as  We  learn  from  San- 
karavijayas.  The  Vaishnavas,  including  the  Madhwas,  trace  this  cerenHmy 
to  the  Vedic  times,  and  quote  various  passages  from  the  Vedas  and  Smritw, 
and  interpret  those  passages  in  several  ways.  The  followers  of  Sri  Saubra- 
charya  (generally  called  Smarthas),  and  Shivas,  dispute  the  originality  of 
Uie  passages,  and  the  Vedic  and  Smrithi  sanctions  to  this  ceremoay. 
Hemadi'i,  in  his  well  known  digest  of  Hindu  L»w,  says  in  the  rrayaschitta- 
kanda  (the  portion  on  expiation)  that  branding  of  the  shoulders  is  a  sin 
(pathaka)  and  provides  for  its  expiation.  ( Vi^e  Hemadri  Prayaschitta  kanda, 
Mysore  edition,  p.  317-8.)  Judging  by  common  sense,  and  without  entering 
into  thecjuestion  of  shastriac  authority,  this  ceremony  may  appear  as  a 'relic 
of  barbarism,*  and  even  cruel  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  so  long  as  one  remaini 
a  follower  of  the  sects  of  Sri  Ramanjacharya  or  Sri  Madwacharya,  and  wishes 
to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  those  sects,  he  has  no  other  alternative  but  to 
bind  himself  to  it. 

"  A  Brahmin  has  the  right  to  use  his  own  discretion,  like  any  one  else,  in  sncli 
matters,  as  eating,  associating  with  others,  crossing  the  sea,  &c. ;  but  be 
cannot  escape  unaergoing  expiations  sanctioned  by  Sastras,  such  as  drinking, 
panchagavya,  <fec.,  if  he  transgresses  the  rules. 

"  To  conclude,  it  must  also  be  said  that  this  course  of  branding  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Vaishnava  Acharyas  *  to  identify  men  who  were  converts 
to  Vaishnavism  ;*  nor  was  it  adopted  in  *  mutinous  times'  as  your  correspona* 
cut  thinks. 

N.  BUASUYA  Chakya. 


AMENDING  OPINIONS. 

^Vllon  all  the  available  evidence  for  a  dbctrine  has  been  examined,  and 
the  doctrine  thereupon  has  been  rejected,  it  shows  a  mental  fault  Bomewlierc 
if  that  doctrine  be  again  accepted,  the  evidence  rom^oing  the  same.  It  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  imply  any  mental  weakness,  if,  on  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  new  evidence  which  supplies  the  lacking  demonstration,  the  doctrine 
previously  rejected  for  lack  of  such  evidence,  he  accepted.  Nor  does  H 
jmply  mental  weakness  if  a  doctrine  accepted  on  certain  given  evidence,  be 
later  given  up  on  additions  being  made  to  knowledge.  Only  in  this  ^'\J'^ 
intellectual  progress  made ;  only  thus,  step  by  step,  do  wc  approach  the  far- 
off  truth. — Mrs^  Besani, 


MAERIAGE  LAWS. 

The  Pioiteer  lately  said  z — 

"  An  admirable  judgment,  whioh  may  be  taken  ae  dettlin^  once  for  all  ho» 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  has  yet  been  done  by  ^e  Weateirn  reformer  lof 
the  millions  of  Hindu  widows  throughout  India,  w^  delivered  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Justice  Muthuswami  Aiyar,  in  the  Mtidroi  High  Court.  The  ewe  vft>^ 
one  where  a  Brahmin,  who  htvd  raaiTied  a  widow,  1>rought  a  auit  agwnst  the 
priests  of  a  Hindu  temple  for  damages  in  respect  of  their  having  ^^^JJ; 
debarred  him   from  fulfilling   hia  vows   on  the  ground  of  loss  of  caste.  Tw 


District  Munsiff  before  whom  the  dispute  was  first  brought,  decided  for  the 
plamtiff.  Hindu  widow  re-marriago,  he  said,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Hindus  of  ancient  days,  and  was  not  opposed  to  the  general  usa^  of  the 
people.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  show  that  the  primitive  Aryanism  which  Baghunath  Bao  and 
his  disciples  have  been  fervently  and  assiduously  preaching  for  years  back, 
has  not  been  altogether  barren ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  MunsifE's  judgment 
was  excellent,  there  is  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  his  law  was  bad.  The 
Acts  of  1850  and  1856,  the  learned  Justice  of  the  High  Court  pointed  out, 
save  a  widow  who  marries  again  from  the  forfeiture  oi  rights  of  property  or 
inheritance,  but  "  were  not  intended  to  repel  the  usage  of  Hindu  temples  or 
of  religious  or  quasi-religious  institutions  \**  since  otherwise  outcastes  of  all 
sorts  and  religions,  for  whom  Hindu  temples  were  neither  founded  nor  kept  up, 
might  be  introduced.  As  to  the  general  question  the  state  of  the  law  was  no 
less  clear.  If  the  Courts  were  at  liberty  to  travel  back  to  distant  ages  and 
examine  into  ancient  EUndu  law  and  usage,  tests  could,  no  doubt,  be  found  in 
the  Yedas  and  Smrities  sanctioning  the  re-marriage  of  widows ;  but  this  was 
altogether  inadmissible.  The  business  of  the  judiciary  was  simply  to  see 
what  was  the  Hindu  law  as  received  and  practised  by  the  Hindu  community 
in  general,  and  to  enforce  it  when  so  ascertained;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  predominant  usage  with  the  Brahmins  prohibits  re-marriage.  The 
opposition  between  the  Judge  and  the  reformer,  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  was  never  more  clearly  put,  nor  can  the  force  of  the  reasoning  be 
disputed.  It  is  no  part  of  a  Judge's  business  to  improve  the  law :  nay, 
unless  prevented  by  public  opinion  acting  on  the  Legislature,  his  judgments, 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  constantly  insisted,  tend  to  retard  reform.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  If  silly  customs,  such  as  that  which  outcasts  a  woman  for  re- 
marrying, who  was  never  in  any  commonsense  view  of  the  term  been  married 
at  all,  are  to  be  abolished,  and  their  abolition  sanctioned  by  statue,  the  outcry 
against  them  in  the  Hindu  community  must  become  more  general  and  more 
emphatic  :  there  must  be  more  men  like  the  MunsifE  at  Bajahmundry,  whose 
-perception  of  the  necessity  of  reform  was  so  strong  as  to  warp  his  judicial 
acumen.  Then  only  it  may  be  practicable  for  the  Legislature  to  step  in  and 
give  the  help  which  every  friend  of  progress  and  humanity  so  eai'uestly 
desires  to  see  recorded.'* 

This  is  curious.  The  Pioneer  virtuallv  says  :  **  We,"  the  rulers,  "  wont  do 
anything  unless  you  force  us  to  do  it."  This  is  the  legitimate  position  of  a 
Bepublican  Government,  but  dangerous  for  any  other ;  for  the  head  of  a 
Republic  is  a  Chief  Magistrate  whose  whole  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people.  Bulers  in  the  monarchical  sense  have  a  different  and  important 
function, — to  provide  good  government  for  the  people,  the  mass  of  whom  are 
ignorant  and  helpless,  and  quite  dependent  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their 
rulers.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  not  long  ago  remarked  that  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  introduce  certain  reforms  into  India  if  a  million  of  Bagoonath 
Bows  demanded  them.  If  there  were  even  a  thousand  courageous  large-minded 
statesmen  like  Bagoonath  Bow  in  India,  nothing  could  prevent  it  from  soon  be- 
coming a  great  and  powerful  Native  Empire  (we  hope  the  Mirror  will  pardon 
us  the  word !)— a  staunch  friend  and  ally  of  its  present "  conqueror,*'  and  England 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  rejoice  thereat.  Just  fancy  if  there  were 
a  million  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette  editors  in  England  I  Would  not  its  dominion 
very  soon  extend  beyond  the  pole  star  I  And  just  fancy  some  wiseacre  of 
an  Indian  editor  gravely  writing  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  introduce 
Bocial  and  political  reforms  into  England  when  a  million  of  Mr.  Steads 
clamour  for  them !  Let  us  be  honest  1  England  has  introduced  excellent 
reforms  into  India,  which  not  only  were  not  asked  for,  but  were  resisted  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  for  example,  the  abolition  of  suttee,  infanticide,  and  a 
certain  description  of  sacrifice.  There  are  many  natives  of  India  who  think 
that  there  are  still  a  few  matters  that  would  bear  being  dealt  within  a  similar 
way, — ^matters  in  which  justice,  reason,  common  sense  and  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  more  enlightened  are  on  one  side,  and  the  multitudinous,  ign^ 
rant,  inert,  stupid*  superstitious  masses  on  the  other.  For  an  intelligent 
Government  to  wait  for  the  latter  to  force  it  to  provide  goo^  laws,  is  surely  a 
farce  I 
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ordeal  without  a  murmnr.  I  believe  he  even  apoloj^isod  and  told  the  RajA 
that  the  stroke  was  quits  unintetitunial  and  meant  for  bis  coachman  as  a 
gentle  rebuke  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  Bnt  his  remonstrance 
was  of  no  avail,  and  seeing  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Raja  and  hia 
followers,  he  had  no  option  but  to  enter  the  Police  ohauki  and  there  lodge  m 
complaint  against  the  former  for  abuse,  intimidation,  assault  and  use  of 
language  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

It  is  an  abominable  custom  in  India  for  coachmen  to  drive  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  like  tram-cars  and  make  everyone  else  get  out  of  their  way ;  and  of 
course  the  Raja  of  Tehri  could  not  be  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  English 
gentlemen  when  at  home  to  hit  other  people's  coachmen  with  their  whips 
when  they  wont  get  out  of  the  road,  as  only  jatka  drivers  do  that  kind  of 
thing  to  each  other  here  ;  so  every  excuse  must  be  made  for  the  voung  Raia 
getting  a  little  angry  when  he  found  himself  struck  instead  of  his  coaon- 
man.  This  sentence  in  the  above  report  oE  the  occurrence  is  significant: 
**  I  believe  he  even  apologized  and  told  the  Raja  that  the  stroke  was  quUe 
uniTUentional  and  meant  for  his  coachman."  It  contains  a  whole  volume  of 
information  about  the  customs  of  a  certain  class  of  Europeans  in  India,  for 
those  at  least  who  can  read  between  the  lines.  The  story  has  a  comical 
element  in  it,  too.  A  young  Raja  sitting  peacefully  in  his  carriage  getd 
asHaulted  by  an  **  English  gentleman,"  and  because  that  does  not  satisfy  him 
he  is  summoned  for  **  abuse,  intimidation,  assault  and  the  use  of  language 
calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  oeace,"  bv  the  very  man  who,  if  tha 
report  is  correct,  struck  him  gratuitously  with  his  whip.  *'  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  muddying  the  water  that  I  drink"  said  .ZBdop's  ap-atream  wolf 
to  the  down-stream  sheep. 


TEACHING  BLACK  MAGIC. 

The  New  York  World  lately  gave  a  long  description  of  what  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  called  an  "  Electro-biological  Entertainment,"  but  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  "  Lecture  on  Hypnotism."  The  World  doscribes  how 
the  professor  in  a  New  York  Medical  Scliool  gives  his  class  instruction  in  the 
wrt  of  hypnotising.  How  to  take  away  a  man's  or  woman's  moral  sense; 
how  to  make  people  commit  crimes  which  but  for  the  operator's  suggestion 
would  never  enter  their  heads,  and  other  nice  little  bits  of  devilry,  such  as  it 
behoves  young  men  entering  on  the  medical  career  to  learn.  Here  is  how, 
according  to  the  reporter,  this  Professor  showed  the  students  how  to  make  a 
man  commit  a  murder,  and  a  forgery.    The  doctor  says : — 

"  But  I  have  a  terrible  piece  of  news  for  you.  Come  over  near  me.  No 
one  must  hear  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  whispered  the  subject. 

"  You  seatthat  man  leaning  against  the  wall  near  the  door  P  Look  at  him 
well.    He  is  the  murderer  of  your  father." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  Oh,  I'll  settle  him,"  hissed  the  subject,  as  he  stealthily 
fastened  his  disteuded  eyes  on  the  man  pointed  out  to  liim.  An  expression 
of  hate  flashed  ovor  his  face,  and  with  a  cry  he  rushed  forward. 

**  Be  careful,"  whispered  Dr.  Hammonrl,  dragging  him  back.  "  Take  him 
nnawares."  After  an  effort  he  became  calm,  and  his  expression  changed  to 
one  of  intense  cunning.  He  knelt  down  in  a  corner,  took  a  lead  pencil  from 
bis  i)ocket  and  commenced  to  sharpen  it  upon  the  sole  of  his  boot  as  if  it  were 
a  knife.  The  students  held  their  breath  and  watched  his  every  movement 
with  excited  eyes.  "  What  will  he  do  next  P"  was  the  thought  in  every  mind. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  without  making  any  sound,  and  drew  the  pencil  along  his 
finger  as  if  testing  the  edge.  It  was  evidently  sharp  enough  to  suit  him,  for 
he  drew  back  his  fingers  with  an  exclamation  as  if  the  pencil  had  drawn  blood 
and  commenced  sucking  his  thumb.  Keeping  close  to  the  wall  he  crept  up 
behind  the  supposed  murderer,  who  had  purposely  turned  his  back.  There 
i^as  a  moment's  pause  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  then  a  glare  came  into  hia 
•yes,  the  pencil  flashed  through  the  air  three  times  and  the  deed  was  done. 
Absurd  though  it  may  appear,  a.  sbiyer  ran  through  the  on-lookers  as  the 
pencil  struck, 


mond's  voice  Bubaued  him. 

"  The  police  are  coming  that  way.  Hide  here  under  this  table."  His  teeth 
chatt^rea  and  his  limbs  shook  as  he  crept  into  the  hiding-place,  his  wild  ejea 
fixed  upon  the  door.  "  Look  at  that  man's  face/'  said  I)r.  Hammond  to  the 
class ;  "  guilt  and  terror  are  stamped  upon  it.  You  see  a  murderer  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  detection  and  the  remembrance  of  his  crime." 

"  Poor  devil/*  whispered  one  of  the  students,  "  he's  almost  fainting  from 
fright.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  just  finished  one  of  Stevenson's  stories.  Makes  one 
think  of  *Markheim/  doesn't  itP" 

"  You  may  come  out  now/'  whispered  Dr.  Hammond ; "  the  police  have 
gone." 

"  Oh,  are  you  sure  P"  he  faltered,  thrusting  out  his  head  and  then  drawing 
it  back.  At  length  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  he 
crept  out,  his  face  ghastly  and  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead.  When 
he  nad  recovered  nis  composure  Dr.  Hammond  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
whispered  insinuatingly : 

"  You're  a  poor  man.  I  can  show  you  a  way  to  make  plenty  of  naoney  just 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.    Will  you  do  it  P" 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  it,  whatever  it  is,"  he  exclaimed. 

**  I  want  you  to  forge  a  cheque  for  20,000  dollars.  Just  copy  this  signature 
and  you  shall  have  half  of  it." 

**  Give  it  to  me.  Give  me  a  pen.  There  you  are.  Mum's  the  word,  remem* 
her"  and  the  check  was  forged. 


THE  REY.  ROBINSON'S  "  CHRISTA  BHAKTA." 

The  Rev.  D.  Robinson,  a  missionary  of  Dacca,  must  be  laughing  in  hia 
sleeve  at  the  joke  he  has  got  off  upon  certain  editors.  He  has  written  a  littie 
romance  of  the  romanciest  kind,  called  "  Srimanta  Swami  the  Mystic  ;  or  the 
Romance  of  an  Indian  Jo^i,"  which  is  simply  a  cunning  advertisement  for 
Christianity  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  stories  which  begin  in  a  very  interesting 
wav  and  end  with  a  sickening  puH  of  '*  St.  Jacob's  oil/'  or  some  other  quack 
or  "  proprietary"  medicine,  if  the  Rev.  gentleman  has  no  objection  to  employ- 
ing the  "advertising  sell"  to  make  known  the  virtues  of  the  "  Blood  of  the 
Lamb,"  Theosophists  have  no  rij^hb  to  object ;  on  the  contrary  they  may  well 
be  a  little  amused  to  see  the  poor  padris  reduced  to  these  wretched  shifta ; 
but  Mr.  Robinson,  after  the  manner  of  his  cloth,  takes  every  opportunity  as 
he  goes  along  not  only  to  slyly  squirt  all  the  dirty  stuff  be  can  concoct  at  the 
Hindu  religion,  but  also  tobrmg  against  the  followers  of  that  religion  under* 
hand  and  indirect  accusations  of  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  journals  of  the  high  standing 
of  the  HindUf  for  instance,  could  insert  this  Reverend  gentleman's  malicioos 
lucubrations,  unless  they  are  well  paid  for  it,  as  they  or  other  journals  may 
be,  for  "  The  Interesting  Letter  from  a  Veteran"  and  their  otner  standing 
advertisement  sells.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man,  of  apparently  a 
rather  weak  intellect,  who  wanders  round  India  in  search  of  truth,  and 
finally  falls  in  with  a  Christian  Missionary  thinly  disguised  as  a  Yogi,  who 
manages  to  persuade  the  poor  youn^  man  that  Crishna  and  Christ  aiB  one 
and  the  same,  and  the  following  is  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at : — 

'*  I  am  a  *  Ckruta  Bhakta,*  and  I  believe  in  the  '  Chrisi*  of  the  New  Testa* 
.  ment  as  (I)  the  greatest  of  Jogis  and  Mahatmas.  (2)  The  '  Christa'  ol 
miracles.    (3)  The  *  Christa'  of  the  poor — the  only  Mahatma  who  ever  bqc- 

•  ceeded  in  bringing  the  masses  of  the  common  people  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  am  just  now  onlv  gazing  on  the  first  streaks  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  angel  has  not  yet  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  grave  o£ 
the  dead  Christa,  but  something  tells  me  that  I  have  not  long  to  wait." 

It  is  evident  that  the  conversion  of  the  young  man  is  not  yet  consummated. 
The  Reverend  gentleman  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  seducing;  him  in  one  J 

•  sitting,  but  like  the  libertine  in  the  storv,  he  mav  flatter  himsdlf  that  he  has^ 
considerably  "  lowered  hig  moral  tone.^'    We  shall  be  treated,  po  doubt^  ^J  > 
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ing  details  of  the  final  '*  ruin"  of  this  cnriouB  specimen  of  a  Brummagem 
Yoffi, 

Inow  we  accuse  this  missionary  of  two  crimes  against  Hindu  ideas  and  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  incidentally  against  ordinary  morality,  by  this  absurd 
Btory  of  his »  and  we  shall  give  a  sample  of  each  of  these  **  crimes." 

In  the  first  place  he  takes  a  Sanscrit  word  and  gives  a  false  equivalent 
in  English  for  it,  or  if  not  a  completely  false  equivalent,  one,  which  is 
unusual,  and  false  in  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  it  is  employed  by  him. 
That  word  is  Bhakii,  which  he  makes  his  principle  bait  to  catch  his  Hindu 
gudgeon.  Now  surely  the  Bevereud  gentleman,  if  be  has  any  pretentions  at 
all*  to  the  moi»t  elementary  knowledge  of  Hindu  ideas,  must  know  that 
Bhakti  is  employed  in  two  senses, — "  devotion"  to  persons,  and  "devotion" 
to  principles,  or  ideas ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  it  is  used  almost 
invariably  in  Hindu  philosophy.  His  chief  argument  is  that  Bhakti  to  Orishna 
is  the  same  thing  as  devotion  to  Christ,  but  surely  he  can  either  never  have 
read  the  12ih  chapter  of  the  Bhavagad  Gita,  or  else  be  has  even  more  audacity 
than  most  of  his  profession.  Bhakti,  in  fact,  is  a  **  devotion"  in  the  sense  of 
universal  sympathy,  not  the  valet-like  feeling  for  a  person,  even  if  that 
person  be  the  reputed  son  of  a  Gk)d.  This  is  how  tbe  Heverend  author  makes 
nis  precious  specimen  of  a  '*  Jogi"  talk  :— 

"  Starting  with  tbe  sapposition  that  thelKrishna  of  the  Bhagavata  Gita  and 
the  Christa  of  the  New  Testament,  were  names  for  one  and  the  same  historic 
person  (a  truth  which  first  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  on  the  occasion  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Saint  Thomas  in  South  India,  when  I  also  visited 
the  Svrian  churches  and  conversed  with  the  Christians),  I  saw  further  that 
'  Bhakti'  held  the  same  supreme  position  in  the  teachings  of  Khrisna,  as 
'  Faith'  in  the  teachingof  Christa,  for  Arjuna,  whom  I  regard  as  the  St.  Peter  of 
the  '  Qita,'  is  exhorted  by  Krishna  to  overcome  life's  difficulties  by  exercise  of 
that  same  quality  of  obedient  trust  which  upheld  St.  Peter  on  the  Galilean 
waves*  By  such  comparison,  and  after  prolonged  meditation,  I  arrived  at 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Bhakti,  a  doctrine  which  is  destined  to  be 
preached  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Thus  it  was  that 
'  Bhakti'  burnt  itself  like  a  fire  into  my  soul,  and  subsequent  events  gave  me 
abundant  opportunity  for  testing  the  strength  oC  my  new  conviction.  I 
resolved  from  that  day  not  to  identify  myself  with  any  religious  sect,  party, 
or  set  of  opinions.  If  I  might  describe  myself  as  anything,  my  position 
would  be  that  of  a  '  Christa- Bbakta'  (one  who  professes  loyalty  to  Christ); 
although  I  getierally  described  myself  to  the  people  with  wbom  I  conversed 
in  the  course  of  my  peregrinations,  as  a  *  2'rutk'Seeker,* " 

The  other  "  crime '  against  morality  and  Hindu  doctrines  and  practices 
of  this  double  dyed  young  hypocrite,— for  "  Truth-seeker"  is  by  right  of 
usage  the  name  for  a  freethinker, — consists  of  a  slanderous  insinuation 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  introduction,  appears  to  be  a  direct 
accusation,  that  human  sacrifices  are  a  recognized  ana  common  rite  of  the 
Hindu  religion.  That  q^Loer  nondescript,  the  "Christa- Bhakta,"  goes  wander- 
ing in  search  of  "  the  Truth"  and  meets  with  the  following  adventure : — 

**  In  this  way  I  arrived  at  an  out-of-the  way  village,  and  thinking  to  rest 
awhile,  I  drew  near  to  one  of  the  principal  huts ;  when,  to  my  horror,  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  headless  trunk  of  a  man  lying  besides  a  block  of  wood,  and,  affixed 
to  an  image  of  the  goddess  Kali  close  by  the  head  itself,  which  had  evidently 
just  been  severed  and  was  streaming  with  blood.  Faint  with  the  sight,  I 
sank  upon  the  ground,  and  begged  a  drink  of  water  of  a  man  who  had  just 
issued  from  the  hut.  After  drinking  the  water,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  my 
■enseo,  and  I  found  myself  sorrounded  by  a  group  of  villagers,  who  began  to 
question  me  closely  as  to  who  I  was,  where  I  bad  come  from,  and  for  what 
purpose  I  was  there.  I  asked  them  in  turn,  how  they  could  dare  to  murder 
a  man  in  this  open  fashion.  They  replied  that  they  were  perfectly  safe,  so 
far  as  Nepalese  law  was  concerned.  '  But',  said  l,  '  were  you  in  British 
territory  and  this  event  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
deliver  you  over  to  justice,'  to  which  they  replied — *  Until  a  week  ago  we 
were  living  under  British  rule,  but  we  left  British  territory  in  order  that  w^ 
might  observe  this  sacrificial  rite  unmolested,  and  so  be  true  to  our  principles 
and  our  religion.'    On  farther  enquiry  I  found  that  these  men  were  Hindoos 


(spiritual  preceptor)  coald  read  sanskn^,  and  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,  irom  which  these  infatuated  men  drew  their  authority  for 
the  practice  of  the '  Nara  Med*  or  Human  Sacrifice,  My  curiosity  would 
have  led  me  to  question  these  people  further,  but  human  nature  could  no 
longer  endure  the  spectacle  before  me,  and  I  must  confess  to  certain  misgir* 
ingB  which  led  me  to  regard  *  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour.'  Weary 
and  footsore  as  I  was,  I  nevertheless  bade  farewell  to  iny  blood'-tbirsty 
friends  and  went  my  way.  Three  days  after,  at  another  village,  I  witnessed 
a  similar  si^ht,  only  in  this  case  the  victim  was  a  woman.  Who  can  describe 
my  feelings  as  I  thus  came  into  almost  daily  contact  with  the  vilest,  moat 
inhuman,  most  bratal  murderers  that  ever  disgraced  the  Hindu  Beligion.'* 
He  goes  off  in  disgust,  but  jumps  out  of  the  frving  pan  into  the  fire : — 
'*  The  next  village  I  rested  at,  was  evidently  a  religious  oentre,  for  I 
noticed  a  good  sized  temple  to  Kali  and  also  an  image  of  the  goddess,  dote 
to  which  lay  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  which  I  shuddered  as  I  recognised  to  be 
the  executioner's  block.  Squatting  on  the  grounds  near  by,  were  a  man  and 
a  woman,  whom  I  rightly  guessed  to  be  the  priest  and  priestess  of  the  temple. 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  turn  and  hide  myself,  but  seeing  that  I  had  been  noticed, 
I  put  a  bold  face  on  it  and  seated  myself  in  front  of  the  sacerdotal  pair. 
Our  conversation  opened  with  the  usual  string  of  questions  and  answers— 

*  Where  do  you  come  from  P*  *  Bengal.'  *  Are  you  a  Hindoo  P*  •  No.'  '  A 
Mahomedan  P' '  No.'  '  'I'hen  what  religion  do  you  belong  to  P*  '  I  am  a  seeker 
after  Truth.'  'What  have  you  come  here  for?'  "Fo  converse  with  the 
Gurus  (spiritnal  teachers)  and  Mahatmas  (religious  leaders)  of  this  country?^ 
It  was  enough  !  had  I  denied  Hindooism  alone,  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  prove  me  a  traitor  and  a  heretic  w(»*thy  of  death,  but  I  had,  in  addition, 
called  myself  a  *  Seeker  after  Truth* — an  unknown  phrase,  which  to  this 
unspeakable  pair  was  only  synonymous  with  infidel  or  atheist.  They  con- 
versed together  one  awful  moment,  and  then,  looking  at  me  with  hungry  eyes, 
said, '  You  are  a  heretic,  you  must  be  sacrificed  to  Kali !  But,'  added  the 
man,  *  you  must  first  circle  round  the  temple  seven  times.'  They  took  me, 
half  dead  as  I  was  with  fright  and  weariness,  and  supported  me  round  the 
temple,  for  I  had  not  strength  to  walk  alone.  After  that  they  laid  me  flat 
upon  a  board,  my  head  resting  upon  the  block,  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
final  preparations,  the  woman  sharpening  a  long  knife  or  koohri  (for  the 
executioners  in  these  cases  are  always  women)  and  the  priest  seated  by 
devoutly  reading  passases  in  Sanskrit  from  the  Atharva  Veda." 

Now,  of  course,  a  Western  reader,  ignorant  alike  of  India  and  of  the  Yedas, 
would  at  once  conclude  that  human  sacrifice  is  a  current  and  ordinary  way 
of  praisinjf  the  Lord  in  India;  that^  in  fact,  the  Hindu  really  washes  away 
hiH  sins  in  rivers  of  innocent  blood,  instead  of  merely  &in^n^  and  preaching 
ftbont  that  pious  operation  as  Christ  tans  do*  If  any  Hindu  thought  it  worth 
while  to  inaite  Hr.  Robinson  for  s^lnnder  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  no 
doubt  the  Eeverend  gentlemun  would  smiUn^iy  plead  that  the  story  is  a  work 
gf  fiction.  Fiction  it  certainly  is,  fiction  in  er^erj  sense  of  the  word^  but  that 
doei  not  make  it  less  of  a  alander,,  for  the  story  h&A  no  raimn  d*itre  except 
as  a  picture  of  actual  lite  in  India^  and  as  portrajing  advontiires  similar  to, 
and  reprcBentatiye  of,  tho^e  which  an  enthusiastic  young  Hindu  of  extra 
religious  temperament  Tnighb  encounter  at  the  present  day. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  m  con  cl  a  si  on,  is  it  gross  ignorance,  or  coo!  impu- 
dencSf  that  induces  the  reverend  author  to  utterly  misrepresent  the  philoso« 
phical  or  metaphjfsical  term  gnyana,  or  a^i  ho  calls  it,  "  *  Gyan'  (wisdora)"  P 
Be  sayfi  :— 

'He  who  chooses  '  Gjan'  (wisdom)  will  have  to  revise  hia  reasoning 
ftndlesi^lj^   changing   from   one   opinion    to   another,    but   he   who    choofies 

*  Bh<iJdi'  has  choseti  the  '  better  part/  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  him* 
He  who  chf^oses  '  Gyan/  will  wonder  long  and  lonely  on  the  dork  mounteiui 
of  Bcepticisnj,  a  miBerabla  wretch,  at  odds  with  all  creation  \  but  he  wh© 
chooses  '  Bhakti/  will  have  not  only  his  opinions^  but  his  whole  life  §^  ri^kt" 

Prhiteii  by  Graves,  Cook  son  and  Co^^  at  the  Srottish  Preitt^  Ma^ms^  and  piibliabed 
far  the  Fropdf^tora  hj  the  Busin^od  Maaaget]  Mr.  T.  Yijia  Biighaya  Charlu,  at 
Aiijnrj  Madr^a, 
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THE  PRESlDENrS  TOUR. 

Colonel  Olcott,  on  finishing  his  tour  in  Ireland,  where  his  success  was  all 
that  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  appears  to  have  visited 
various  towns  in  England  and  then  to  have  gone  to  Scotland.  Nothing  defi- 
nite or  authoritative,  however,  is  known  at  Adyarof  the  ColoneFs  movements, 
and  the  Editor  regrets  that  he  can  only  give  the  general  impression  received 
from  a  vast  numh^r  of  newspaper  clippings  sent  by  Durrant's  Press  Cutting 
Agency  of  17,  Southampton  aow,  London.  Most  of  these  cuttings  are  trivi^ 
in  the  esitreme ;  very  few  of  them  evince  any  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  or  knowledge  of  the  simplest  elements  of  philosophy.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  them  are  friendly.  They  show,  however,  that  our  President  is 
succeeding  admirably  in  the  object  with  which  he  went  to  England,  namely^ 
to  forcibly  break  down  the  "  conspiracy  of  silence"  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
which  even  Madame  Blavatsky's  genius  and  daring  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
Everyone  there  is  talking  about  Tbeosophy,  and  if  they  are  talking  nonseuM, 
why,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  at  first. 

A  WELL  KNOWN  FIGURE. 

As  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  how  our  beloved  Colonel'  appeared 
to  the  Britishers,  we  extract  the  following  from  a  report  of  a  lecture  he 
delivered  in  Birmingham,  that  appeared  in  the  Daily  Gaaette  of  that  town. 

*'  Colonel  Olcott  explained  the  principles  of  Tbeosophy  last  night  to  an 
attentive  audience  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  New  Street.  Mrs.  Besant  was 
announced  to  take  the  chair,  but  the  illness  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  detained  her 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Austen,  C.E.,  filled  her  place.  The  Colonel  is 
an  elderly  man  above  the  average  height,  with  nothing  of  a  martial  appear- 
ance in  his  bland  features  and  long  white  beard.  In  fact,  he  beams  quite 
benevolently  thixia|fh  a  pair  of  spectacles,  has  a  mildpersuasive  style,  a 
fluent  flow  of  scientific  terms,  and  little  or  no  action.  He  looks  a  preacher 
rather  than  an  officer,  pats  his  handkerchief  on  the  Chairman's  table  with 
an  apologetic  cough,  mis  a  glass  of  water  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
rather  apprehensive  of  a  hostile  demonstration,  and  begins  with  a  modest 
attempt  to  disarm  criticism  b^  denying  that  Theosophy  aims  at  subverting 
public  rights,  at  revolutionising  a  people,  or  raising  sectarian  bitterness. 
He  has  a  small  scrap  of  paper  in  his  nand  with  the  heads  of  his  address  set 
forth  on  it  for  his  guidance,  and  refers  to  it  as  oocasion  may  require.  But 
as  he  warms  with  his  subject  he  rattles  along  with  a  polysyllabic  volubility 
that  is  simply  bewildering  to  the  majority  ofhis  listeners.  He  even  widens 
the  distance  between  himself  and  the  table  in  order  to  give  free  play  to  his 
arms,  and  now  and  then  brings  one  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other  by  way 
of  emphasis.  But  even  in  t^e  height  of  his  eloquence  there  is  nothing  at  all 
dramatic  about  him.  He  swings  the  tails  of  his  frock  coat  and  displays  a 
pair  of  patent  leather  shoes  ;  the  pitch  of  his  voice  is  only  slightly  raisedi 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  vehemence,  let  alone  passion." 

"HAVE  WE  LIVED  ON  THIS  EARTH  BEFORE?*' 
This  is  how  the  Norfh&m  Whig,  the  leading  paper  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 

b^n  a  two-oolumn  report  of  Colonel  Olcott's  lecture  on  the  above  named 

subject  .— 
"  The  Ulster  Minor  Hall  was  very  well  filled  last  evening  when  Colonel 

Henry  S,  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  lectured  on  the 
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eminent  an  authority  as  Colonel  Oloott  was  the  leadinjof  motive  which  bad 
broag;ht  them  together.  There  was  a  fair  representation  of  local  Bcientific 
men,  including  Professor  Everett,  and  there  were  also  several  clergymeii, 
among  whom  were  Ber.  Dr.  A.  C.  Murphy,  Rev.  Dr.  Magee  (Dublin),  fier. 
W.  B.  L.  Kinahan,  and  Bev,  J.  Bell.  The  Secularist  Society  were  in  strong 
force,  as  was  also  the  student  element— ^ivinitv  and  otherwise— while  not  a 
few  ladies  were  among  the  attendance.  Colonel  Oloott,  an  elderly  genUeson 
with  a  fine  head  and  a  commanding  presence,  was  introduced  by  Rer. 
Mr.  Street,  who  was  his  sole  companion  on  the  platform.  The  lectoms 
Btyle  was  fluent  and  forcible,  yet  quiet  withal,  and  ne  dealt  with  his  snbjeefc 
simply  in  an  explanatory — ^never  in  a  declamatory— manner.  His  brief  history 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  his  still  brieter 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  pre-incamation,  were  given  with  the  ur  of  amu 
who  had  an  immense  store  of  power  in  reserve.  At  the  condnsion  of  the 
lecture  a  number  of  miestions  more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  subjects  dei^ 
with  were  asked  by  different  members  of  the  audience  and  answered  by 
Colonel  Olcott.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Theosophical  Society  will 
recruit  its  membership  very  heavily  from  Belfast ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
the  Society  could  scarcely  have  a  more  able  and  courteous  pioneer  to  re- 
present them  among  us  than  their  President. 

**  Bev.  J.  C.  Street,  in  taking  the  chair,  said  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  branch  in  Dublin,  as  there  was  no  local  representation  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  Belfast,  He  was  not  himself  a  member  of  the  organisation,  and 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date  he  had  been  unaware  even  of  its  existence. 
He  owed  his  first  acquaintance  with  its  objects  and  aims  to  the  book  pnblished 
bv  Mrs.  Besant, "  Why  I  Became  a  Theosophist,"  and  last  Sunday  in  bis  own 
church  he  had  referred  to  the  subject  of  that  book  at  some  length,  qaite  inde- 
pendently, however,  of  any  connection  with  Colonel  Olcott's  visit  to  BelfMt- 
After  aIl,therefore,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  inappropriate  that  he  should  have  been 
asked  to  preside  that  evening.  He  felt  somewhat  regretful  that  the  topie 
selected  oy^  Colonel  Olcott  did  not  apparently  embrace  an  account  of  the 
exact  principles  upon  which  the  Theosopmoal  movement  was  based,  and  w 
thougnt  the  audience  would  not  be  displeased  if  he  asked  the  lecturer  to 
kindfy  make  some  statement  on  that  subject  in  connection  with  his  address. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  organisation  was  one  which,  he  was  told,  extended  all  over 
the  world,  and  had  branches  and  lodges  in  almost  everv  country,  Bast  ana 
West.  As  for  the  particular  subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  ^^^^^/^ 
was  a  most  interesting  one,  but  one  which,  as  he  took  it,  was  only  one  ot  tbe 
said  branches  of  Theosophy,  and  not  one  of  its  essential  beliefs.  He  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  the  President  of  the  Society,  Colonel  Olcott, 
an  American  cituen,  a  soldier  in  the  American  army,  under  General  BnrDsde 
in  the  great  war  of  emancipation--a  man  who  for  over  twelve  years  ^^  "^ 
resident  in  India,  who  had  mingled  a  great  deal  with  Eastern  raoes,  and  wHo 
came  with  ripe  culture  and  wi&  experience  to  speak  to  them  upon  things  oi 
the  very  greatest  interest.    (Hear,  hear.)" 

The  reader  will  be  tempted  to  ask :  Why  is  it  that  none  of  this  libcrtl- 
minded  Belfast  brand  of  Parsons  and  Editors  come  out  to  India  ? 


DUBLIN  HONORED. 

"  Dublin  is  being  honored  by  a  visit  from  Colonel  Oloott,  the  Presideattrf 
the  Theosophical  Society.  There  has  been  a  Lodge  of  the  Society  n*^J^ 
the  city  for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  to  number  in  its  membership  nvfj^ 
students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Whether  the  President's  visit  mU  ww 
adherents  for  Theosophy  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  his  lectures  bavs  roBsea 
laiuoh  controversy,  and  public  attention  is  being  called  to  the  ™^®'''*^  ^ 

So  says  the  Methodist  Times,  which  seems  to  oe  an  honorable  ^^^Y^<A 
the  general  rale  with  religious  papers,  whose  "  notdces"  of  Tbeosopoyi  or 
^ ,      Theosophiats,  generally  coxisist  mainly  of  iguoranti  abuse. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

While  India  has  been  getting  off  the  Theoaophical  boil  for  some  little  time 
past,  other  parts  of  the  world  have  begpin  more  or  less  vigorously  to  bubble 
up  in  the  Society's  pot  cmxfeu. 

Fint  comes  Ctjleat-Bbit&in.  The  little  garrison  that  holds  the  fort  there 
has  been  temporarily  reinforced  by  the  President,  who  has  been  firing  his 
hundred-ton  gun,-*4oaded  up  to  the  muzzle  with  Fairies  and  Astral  Bodies, 
and  Karma  and  Acdnoamation, — point  blank  into  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Philistines,  religious,  scientific  and  jocular,  (and  the  latter  seem  to  be  by 
far  the  best  and  most  hopeful  lot  of  the  whole,  when  not  too  foolishly  spiteful 
and  ill-natured). 

The  fact  is  that  our  gallant  Colonel  is  fighting  a  battle  in  which,  though 
it  be  bloodless,  very  few  indeed  would  have  the  oourage  to  engage.  It  needs 
but  a  very  vulgar  and  cheap  kind  of  bravery  to  rush  physically  at  the  enemy 
to  kill  or  be  kiUed ;  but  to  stand  up  calmly  and  openly  before  a  hostile  an* 
dienoe,  a  large  part  of  which  thinks  you  a  poor  wretched  crank,  or  ignorant 
and  conceited  sectarian,  which  audience  has  come  to  hear  and  see  you 
chiefly  out  of  curiosity,  tempered  by  the  expectation  of  having  a  laugh  at 
you,  or  a  row  at  your  expense, — ^an  audience,  moreover,  to  explain  to  which 
even  a  few  of  the  philosophical  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  greatest  of  the 
world  thinkers  in  all  ages  seems  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking, — to  stand 
up  before  such  an  audience,  well  knowing  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  those  who  hear  you  are  capable  of  taking  in  any  but  the  most  simple 
and  childish  ideas  of  the  universe  and  its  government,  and  are  certain  to 
get  muddled,  however  plainly  you  may  speak,  and  then  to  attribute  their 
confusion  of  mind  to  you  and  to  the  philosophy  you  teach  instead  of  to  their 
own  incapacity, — ^to  stand  up  before  such  an  audience,  and  calmlv  receive 
and  repel  the  prejudice,  conceit  and  stupidity,  and  evil  passions  that  come 
surging  in  astral  and  psychic  waves  against  you,— 'requires  indeed  not  only 
bravery  of  a  very  rare  order,  bat  also  an  innate  power  which  very»  very  few 
mortals  possess. 

And,  after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to,  all  this  battle  with  prejudice  and 
stupidity  ?  There  are  some  who  feel  inclined  to  judge  of  the  net  results  of  a 
campaign  such  as  that  in  whicti  our  President  is  now  engaged  by  the  news- 
paper reports  and  editorials.  There  could  be  no  greater  error.  Whatever 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  may  privately  think,  he  has  to  mirror  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  readers,  for  if  he  showed  himself  more  than  a  very 
little  larger  and  wiser  than  that  majority  he  would  lose  his  cUentele.  It  .is 
the  minority  that  are  influenced  in  the  case  ot  such  lectures  as  our  Presi- 
dent's, and  no  newspaper  seeks  the  favour  of  a  minority  of  its  readers  at  the 
risk  of  ofEending  the  majority.  Even  in  immediate  results  the  gain  to  the  cause 
is  far  greater  than  most  might  suppose,  but  it  is  in  deferred  benefits  that  the 
value  of  Colonel  Oloott's  present  tour  must  chiefly  be  measured.  He  has,  as  it 
were,  gone  over  the  parched  and  rocky  ground  with  a  crowbar,  breaking  up 
the  crust  of  prejuoice  by  his  vigorous  blows.  Of  course  all  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  keep  the  crust  intact  are  ready  to  misrepresent,  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule him,  not  even  sticking  at  the  weak  and  undignified  expedient  of  pre- 
tending that  the  grand  and  simple  philosophical  ideas  he  puts  forward  are 
too  deep  for  their  poor  weak  minds.  All  honor  to  oar  brave  Colonel.  He  is 
doing  a  work  which  few  others  in  the  Theosophical  Society  would  dare  to  do^ 
even  if  they  had  the  qualities  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

All  honor,  too,  to  the  great  woman,  and  most  enigmatical  personage,  the 
Sphinx  of  our  day,  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  Surely  there  never  was  courage  more  splendid  than 
hers.  Surely  the  world  has  never  rewarded  those  who  give  their  lives,  aa 
abe  does,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  so  meanly,  so  cruelly  and  so 
widcedly  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in  her  case.  To  those-  who 
look  calmly  on  at  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  most  learned  woman 
of  the  day  gratuitously  devoting  herself,  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  one  years  end  to  another,  to  the  task  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  rare  knowledge  anid  still  rarer  wisdom  she  has  garnered 
and  stored  up,  and  putting  out  in  rapid  succession  books  and  articles  not  only 
demonstrating  the  profoondest  erudition  on  her  part,  but  containing  a  system 


phy  whifl^  ia  so  broad  and  de^  as  to  sTUtbesise  and  easilv-  oontain  inilselfftU 
other  sjBtems  that  have  ever  obtained  among  men, — to  those  who  mb  wck  i 
woman  as  tha^  subjected  to  insnlt,  slander,  malice,  threats,  and  every  kind  d 
•vil  vord  that  human  littleness  and  malignitj  can  inTent,  one  tixrogbtcoMi 
sppermost,  pushing  aside  all  other  thoughts,  even  those  of  admintkn  lad 
•ympathy  lor  her,  and  that  thought  is :  How  utterly  mean  and  eesteBBfltiU^ 
how  black  and  selfish  and  full.of  vanity  must  be  tM  inner  selves  el  uie  so- 
called  leaders  of  opinion  o£  this  boasted  age  of  "enlightenment"  and  tolentioii, 
and  how  inconoeivablv  blind,  stupid  and  credolous  must  be  the  grest  pobiie 
which  is  *«  led''— by  the  nose— by  these  *'  leaders  of  opimon."    Well  there  is 
one  thinff  oertain,  namely,  that  every  da^  that  passes  sees  the  rankB  beeomng 
fuller  azia  better  drilled,  of  those  who  wish  to  be  fair  und  uoprejndioed  and 
honorable,  and  chivalrous,  and  who  are  interested  in  the  great  proUemi  ^ 
have  engaffed  the  minds  of  thinkers  in  all  ages,  and  better  ansedsgaiosi 
malice,  and  against  that  enemy  which  the  prov^  says  sets  even  the  gods  at 
defiance, — stupidity.  Surely  the  very  fact  that  Madame  Blavateky  quietly  con- 
tinues undisturbedly  to  smoke  her  cigarettes  and  to  write  her  booka  whik  the 
storm  of  invective  rages  impotently  around  her,  is  in  iteelf  a  phenomenon  and 
a  victory ;  but  it  ia  more  than  a  victory,  it  is  the  quiet,  unostentatiooa  forma- 
tion of  a  centre  of  ener^  which  will  gather  strength  until  it  beeomestbegreat 
efficient  guiding  force  m  the  lives  of  men  and  the  real  arbiter  of  the  world's 
destinies. 

In  Amxbica  the  Society,  we  are  told^is  consolidating  under  the  General 
Secretaryship  of  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge.  This  is  good  news,  for  Mr.  Jodj^e 
is  an  old  and  staunch  Theosophist^  and  is  alwuys  acknowledged  and 
treated  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  as  "one  of  tM 
Founders.  That  the  American  General  Secretary  has  had  s  diffiealk 
part  to  j»laT  lately,  and  that  he  has  played  it  well»  there  can  be  n> 
doubt.  Me  has  had  a  regular  "  Monkey  and  Parrot  time*'  of  it ;  lor  be  bas 
been  harassed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  unscrupulous  malice  andjeabosyin 
the  vanity*craaed  ornithologist  of  Washington,  and  badgered  on  the  olbtf 
hand  by  aspirante  for  the  wisdom  of  the  uges,  a  royal  road  to  which  Uise 
people  thought  they  had  discovered  in  the  Esoteric  Section,  of  wbidi  be 
IB  (or  was)  the  Secretary.  The  self-evident  malice  and  untmthfnlnM^^^ 
Dr-  Comes'  attoek,  added  to  ite  more  than  cow-boy  coarseness  and  bratality» 
have  rallied  to  Mr.  Judy's  side  a  certain  nambw  of  Fellows  who  had  come 
to  think  that  he  was  beginning  to  confound  the  characteristicB  of  bis  tvo 
offices— Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  T.  S.,  and  Secretary  ef  the  £.  S.-«d|o 
introduce  into  himself  in  his  former  capacity  a  dictatorialneea  that  ^^ 
ftppropriato  in  the  latter.  The  general  news  from  America  is  highly  aatisnc- 
iory ;  the  roll  of  the  Fellows  and  the  r6le  of  the  Society  are  qfuiokly  expandini^ 

in  CiYLOK  Mr.  Powell  has  succeeded  in  infusing  what  would  »FP^^^ 
ft  genuine  new  life  into  the  Society.  Judging  by  private  letters  receiTra» 
Head-quarters  from  prominent  Fellows  m  that  Island»his  deMrt1lIetba^ 
from  will  cause  great  regret,  and  also  considerable  appreuension  w  * 
return  to  the  somniferous  condition  of  affairs  which  has  obtained  in  totf 
lovely  Island  for  a  long  time  previous  to  Mr.  Powell's  arrival  then,  a  tew 
months  ago. 

InthelinKAH  Sections  the  prontnent  feeling  seems  to  be  that  TmtiHtis 
known  what  changes  the  General  Council  will  make  in  the  B^e»  of  the 
Society  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  date  appointed  by  the  President  for  ^ 
Bpecial  Session  of  that  august  body  at  Adyar,  everything  relating  to  tbe 
general  work  and  poUoy  of  the  Society  as  a  whole  must  necessarilv  r^Q  ^ 
uncertaintT.  Thie  is  felt  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  the  PelloffJ 
individually,  or  the  branches  either,  or  even  the  Sections,  should  relax  tbetr 
reepeotive  eiforto  for  their  own  improrement^  or  that  of  theSoeicty.'^° 
the  movement  at  large.  Theosophy  is  almost  wholfy  an  internal  thing  witb  a 
krge  number  of  the  F^lovrs  in  India,  who  know  nrom  ^eir  own  ^xp^i^nce 
that  the  ''growth of  Theosophy*^  must  he  from  within  outward, and tui 
conversations  and  discussions  can  do  no  more  than  sow  the  seed,  after  wmcD^ 
except  when  ccndudfe  to  the  removal  of  g!rave  diffi^QuItiee  ftod  doubts,  lom 


talkin<(  about  things  theosophical  may  do  positive  barm,  especially  if  it  take 
the  form  of  chatter,  or  of  factious  reasoning  and| "  maintaining  fpoeitions." 
For  this  reason* — because  Indian  Theosophists  do  not  do  so  ranch  talking  as 
their  Western  brothers, — it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  vitality  in  the  Society,  or  the  real  Theosophical  activity  of  the  Fellows,  by 
the  number  of  times  the  branches  meet,  or  the  length  and  depth  of  the 
papers  and  addresses  therein  delivered.  That  there  is  in  the  T.  S.  in  India  a 
great  and  renewed  activity  beneath  the  surface,  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
new  Fellows  now  bein^  enrolled,  and  by  the  universally  hopeful,  not  to  say 
triumphant^  feeling  which  the  coming  Conference  in  Bombay  has  everywhere 
evoked.  The  Fellows  know  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President,  and  in  fact 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Society  here,  that  the 
SectiottB  should  be  far  more  self-reliant  than  they  liave  hitherto  been  in 
India,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  determination  to  show  by  the  action 
taken  in  the  Bombay  meeting,  that  the  Fellows  understand  and  accept  the 
aituation,  and  are  determined  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  shall  not 
suffer  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibility  now  thrown  upon  the  Sections 
bv  their  greater  independence.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
although  the  Bombay  meeting  will  have  no  actual  power  to  alter  anything  in 
the  present  rules  or  arrangements  of  the  Society,  still  any  resolutions  passed 
thereat  will  have  great  weight,  not  only  with  the  President  personally,  but 
with  the  members  of  the  General  Council  when  they  meet  in  Session  at 
Adyar  in  May.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  Bombay  will  probably  be  a 
meeting  in  some  convenient  Hall,  of  Theosophists,  not  necessarily  all  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  at  which  addresses  will  be  made  and  possibly  resolutions 
passed ;  and  two  or  three  evening  meetings  of  Fellows  to  consider  and  re< 
solve  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  Society.  B.  H. 

THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE. 

There  will  be  a  public  meeting  at  the  Framjee  Cowasii  Hall  on  the  28th 
December,  at  which  the  obiects  and  usefulness  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  its  present  position,  and  the  work  already  done  by  it,  will  all  be  explained. 

On  tne  26th  and  27th  there  will  be  meetings  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  and 
Delegates  from  various  branches  to  discuss  and  adopt  measures  to  promote 
greater  activity  in  the  Society  in  India.  J.  K.  Daji. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  following  speaks  for  itself : — 

"  To  the  EdiUyr  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Sir, — ^In  your  last  issue  you  published  a  statement  by  your  New  Tbrk  cor- 
respondent to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Cones  asserts  (where?)  that  Madame 
Blavatskv  has  been  expelled  from  the  Theosopbioal  Society. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  respectful  advice  P  It  is  that,  in  case  you  take  on 
faith  a^in  such  a  Yankee  statement,  you  should  in  future  follow  the  admira* 
ble  policy  of  Mr.  Artemus  Ward.  That  great  showman  never  risked  even  a 
harmless  jest  without  adding  the  explanatory  words,  "  This  is  a  goak."  Such 
parenthetical  declaration  would  save  extra  bewilderment  to  the  public, 
already  lost  in  a  regrettable  mist  in  connectioh  with  all  that  concerns  Theo80« 
phy,  by  making  the  "  goak"  apparent. 

j^d  if  you  would  have  the  truth,  then  I  may  as  well  give  it  to  you  now. 
Madame  Blayatsky,  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
cannot  be  expelled  from  the  Theosophical  Society,  for  several  good  reasons, 
the  least  of  which  is  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  Society  having  authority  to 
do  so — not  even  the  President-founder,  Colonel  Olcott — as  in  such  a  case 
Madame  Blavatsky  mi^ht,  with  as  mudi  right,  return  the  compliment  and 
expel  him.  But  as  it  is  not  likely  that  our  President  will  ever  become  a 
lunatic,  no  such  event  threateiui  the  Theosophical  Society  just  now. 

Let,  then,  the  Yankee  cock  and  bull  story — ^iust  set  afH>at  by  its  author,  an 
eT.Theosophist,who  WAS  HIMSELF  EXPELLED  FROM  OUR  AMEBI- 
CAN  SECTION  TWO  MONTHS  AGO  FOR  SLANDER,  as  the  wkole 
Theosophical  Society  knows — remain  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  make  the 
INITIATED  readers  merry .^Yours  very  truly. 

LoKDo£  October  9,  H.  P.  Blavatsk;" 

[The  capitals  are  Madame  Blavatsky'a.— J?(7.] 


(From  the  Buddhist.) 

On  Thursday  we  left  Galle  and  went  to  Miripenna,  where  there  was  an 
audience  good  in  numbers  and  exceptionally  attentive.  The  people  here  are 
doing  good  w^ork.  The  high-priest  at  the  temple  is  one  whom  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  meet,  interested  in  and  willing  to  advance  any  good  work. 
The  people  made  a  most  generous  contribution  of  ten  rupees  towards  our 
expenses.  Thence  we  went  direct  to  Kataluwa,  not  finding  anything  or 
anybody  at  the  midstation  where  we  had  been  directed  to  stop.  Fortunate  it 
was  we  did  so,  as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  Branch,  who  had  just  been  relieved  and  transferred  from  that  place 
and  was  to  leave  at  once.  Kataluwa  is  doing  admirably,  and  the  Branch  is 
setting  an  example  that  might  well  be  followed  by  more  pretentions  orgaui 
zations.    An  addi^ess  was  delivered  on  Friday  morning. 

On  Friday  afternoon  an  address  was  delivered  at  Ahangama,  where  a  very 
attentive  and  appreciative  audience  gathered.  Thence  we  drove  to  Weligama, 
being  met  near  the  place  by  a  procession  with  music.  That  evening  was 
formed  /fJie  SiddJiartha  Branch  Theoaophical  Society  with  the  foUowbg 
officers : — 

President — D.  M.  Samarawera. 
Vice-President — D.  D.  Abeyawera  Muhandiram. 
Secretary — D.  M.  Jayasuriya. 
Aast.  Secretary — Charles  Jayastoriya. 
Treasurer — M.  S.  Gunaratna. 
The  Branch  consists  of  twenty  members  and  has  commenced  a  school  for 
boys ;  one  for  gplrls  also  will  at  once  be  built. 

On  the  morning;  of  Saturday  an  address  was  delivered  at  Weliji^ama  to  the 
largest  audience  I  ever  addressed  in  Ceylon.  All  the  priests  from  the  temple 
were  present. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  an  address  was  delivered  at  Pellane,  and  in 
the  evening  another  at  Mirissa. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  High  Priest  Sumanatissa  at  Miripenna  and 
the  Priest  K.  Pannasekara  Sthawira  of  Kataluwa  for  the  great  interest  taken 
by  them  in  educational  matters  and  the  religious  welfare  of  their  people.  The 
latter  priest  hurried  ahead  of  us  to  his  village  to  prepare  for  our  coming,  he 
having  been  present  during  the  Miripenna  address. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  drove  into  Matara,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  a 
public  address  was  given  to  a  very  large  audience.  Many  priests  were  present, 
and  after  the  address  one  of  them  in  the  name  of  those  with  hira  urged  upoa 
the  people  the  necessity  of  giving  the  fullest  support  to  this  work. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Matara  Branch  V7M  revived  with  twenty-seven  new 
members  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : — 
President^G,  De  Silva  Wirasuriha. 
Vice-President — D.  A.  M.  Dissanaike. 
Secretary.-^.  W.  R.  Jayawardana. 
2Ve<wMrer— 0,  A,  Odris  de  Silva. 

The  following  from  Brother  Powell  speaks  for  itself.  He  arrived  safely  in 
the  best  of  health  on  Thursday  evening,  7  p.  m.,  at  Colombo. 

**  On  Monday  morning  we  went  to  Dondra»  where  an  address  was  given  at 
the  temple. 

On  Tuesday  morning  an  address  was  given  at  Dickwella,  after  which  was 
organized  the  MoggaZiputiha  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  with  thirty 
five  members.  The  personnel  of  this  Branch  is  the  oest  I  have  seen  in  Ceylon. 
The  following  are  its  officers  : — 

President — Don  Abias  Kumaratnnga. 
Vice-President— D,  Manthas  Eajapakea. 
Secretary— Bon  Samuel  Muthukumara. 
»  Asst.  8ecy.—D,  Bastian  Kumaratunga. 

Trecwurer— Hadunnatthi  Banwuluge  Babanis  de  Silva. 
A  member  of    this  Branch,  Mr.   Lankagegonge  Wasthu    Baba,  g*^  * 
piece  of  eround  worth  £50  for  a  school.    How  I  wish  there  were  more  ot 
this  kind  in  the  Theosophical  Society !    In  the  afternoon  an  address  ^^ 


delivered  at  Tangalla.  There  is  most  important  work  to  be  done  here,  and 
there  are  men  willing  to  work,  but  the  leading  Buddhists  are  evidently  afraid 
of  their  dignity. 

On  Wednesday  morning  an  address  was  delivered  at  Beliwata ;  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  one  was  given  at  Hakmana. 

On  Thursday  an  address  was  delivered  in  the  morning  at  Akuressa,  and  in 
the  afternoon  another  at  Kananke. 

On  Friday  morning  we  returned  to  Galle." 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN  SECTION. 
General  Secretary's  Office. 
P.   0.  Box  2659.    21  Park  Bot*), 

New  York,  4th  October  1889. 
To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  . 

Adyar,  Madras,  India. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Section  have  appointed  as  Assistant  Oeneral  Secretary 
for  the  British  West  Indies  Mr.  E.  D.  Ewen,  of  Tobago,  B.  W.  I. 

From  my  own  knowledge  and  that  of  Mr.  Ewen  I  can  state  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Hindoos  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  who  need 
assistance  of  spiritual  nature  from  their  Indian  Brothers,  and  if  some  edu- 
cated Hindoo  would  go  there  on  a  mission  to  them,  he  would  be  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Q.  Judge, 
General  Secretary, 

[The  West  India  Islands  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  "  Section  in 
Partibus,*'  but  were  placed  temporarily  under  the  (General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Section  by  an  order  of  the  President.  It  is  not  clear  how  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Section  can  have  any  possible  right 
to  appoint "  Assistant  General  Secretaries*'  with  local  jurisaiction.  Such 
appointments  would  seem  obviously  to  lie  with  the  President.— £<i.] 


CAERYING  OUT  OUR  PROFESSIONS. 

The  People*8  Advocate  of  Washington,  a  Negro  newspaper,  has  given  a 
column  weekly  to  Theosophy  as  represented  by  the  Blavatsky  Theosophical 
Societn^  of  that  city,  wnlch  has  had  the  courage  to  open  its  doors  to 
"gentlemen  of  colour,"  and  is  reaping  its  reward.  The  Negroes  are  an  exoeed- 
dinffly  religiously  disposed  people,  and  no  doubt  will  make  excellent  members 
of  the  Blavatsl^  Theosophical  Society,  if  they  can  keep  in  check  their  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  jump  and  howl  when  their  religious  emotions  are 
excited.  We  congratulate  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  in  all  seriousness  upon  this 
new  departure.  For  various  reasons  we  doubt  whether  it  will  succeed  as  a 
natter  6l  polity,  but  as  a  protest  against  snobbery  and  false  pretence  of 
"  Universal  Brotherhood/'  it  has  a  very  great  value  indeed. 


WHAT  THE  ADVOCATE  SAYS. 

Referring  to  the  approaching  Bombay  Meeting — The  Advocate  says  :— 
*'  As  there  is  to  be  no  Genmd  Convention  at  Adjrar  this  Christmas,  this 
would  be  an  excellent  onportunity  for  all.  Theosophists  attending  the  next 
National  Congress  at  Bombay  may  hold  an  informal  gathering  and  discuss 
Questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  At  present  a  sort  of  moral 
0x7  rot  appears  to  have  attacked  the  Theosophical  Societjr  in  India,  and  all 
the  branches  seem  to  be  atrophying  from  apathy  and  inamty.  A  little  plain- 
spei^ing  and  comparing  of  notes  might  intuse  new  life  ana  enthusiasm  into 
this  Society,  which  has  doae  »o  much  for  Indiaj  and  which  we  can  so  ill 
sfiord  to  lose/' 


Theosophical  Society's  jfnnds  : — 

The  London  Lodge,  through  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnctt     £  10 

Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton  „  5 

Mr.  John  J.  L.  Houston,  Phila.  U.  S.  A I  5 

Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan        Ks.  12 

Mr.  P.  S.  Eamasawmi  Iyer      „  1 

We  have  also  received  several  other  donations,  the  senders  of  which  do 
not  wish  them  acknowledj]^  in  the  Theosophist.  In  case  my  one  sending 
us  a  donation  does  not  receive  our  receipt  for  the  same,  he  is  requested  to  lei 
us  know  about  it. 

Cbeoues  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  one  or  other  of  us, 
not  to  both. 

B.  Bagoonath  Bow. 
BicuABD  Harts. 


A  GOOD  MOVE. 
Our  worthy  Brother,  K.  P.  Mukherji,  writes  from  Berhampnr,  Bengal  .— 
**  I  ant  glad  to  inform  you  that  JBaba  Naiar  Das  Boy  and  Pandit  Keshava Ohandn 
Bhnttacharya,  two  very  active  and  earnest  members  of  the  Branch  here,  hare,  \ij 
their  zeal  and  constant  exertions,  sacceeded  in  opening  three  clnbs,  one  at  Grerabuar, 
another  at  Berhampnr,  the  third  at  Sydabad,  for  explaining  Theoeophy  to  oat- 
siders  as  well  as  to  those  new  members  who  feel  inconvenience  to  attend  Branch 
meetings.  The  one  at  Gerabazar  has  become  so  successful  and  attractira  that  tbe 
proposal  jfor  applying  for  a  charter  for  forming  a  new  Branch  there  is  alreidj 
under  consideration.  It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  above  two  brothers  that 
the  Jaina  Branch  at  Balucher  has  been  formed." 

These  Theosophical  clubs  are  a  new  idea,  as  far  as  we  aware,  and  seem  to 
be  a  very  excellent  one. 

DEATH  bF  M.  D'ASSIEB. 
Colonel  Olcott  has  been  extremely  pained  to  hear  from  the  widow  of  the 
late  M.  Adolphe  D*Assier  the  news  of  nis  decease  in  February  last  after  an 
illness  of  eignt  months.  Contemporary  science  has  lost  in  mm  a  learned, 
exact  and  conscientious  worker.  His  L*Hwnanith  Fosthwne,  which  Col 
Olcott  translated  and  aimotated,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  htera- 
ture  of  Psychical  Science  and  will  always  rank  as  a  high  authority. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  BECOBDING  SECBETABY,  FOB  NOVEMBEB,  1889. 

I  hear  that  the  members  of  the  Branch  Theosophical  Society  at  Nellore  meet 
every  Sunday  in  the  Hinda  High  School  and  read  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

Addresses  of  the  Fellows  are  dowly  coming  in  as  desired  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
last  pa^e  of  the  Supplement  for  October  1889. 

Mr.  Anant  Bapu  Shastri  Joshi,  the  learned  President  Founder  of  Aryan  Theoto- 
gical  Society  at  Dharwar,  has  joined  the  Theosophical  Society. 

A  letter  received  from  Babu  Juan  Chandra  Basak,  Librarian,  Bengal  Theoeophies^ 
Society,  is  not  very  encouraging.  He  says  that  Bhawanlpore  Branch  Theosophicsi 
Society  is  well-nigh  extinct ;  no  meeting  held  for  2  or  8  years.  Oaloatta  Branch  fl 
also  very  inactive.  The  good  effects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  are  seen  thers  oy 
the  personal  improvements  of  some  of  the  members. 

Eeceived  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a  Brother  Theosophist,  Toowoonbi, 
Queensland.  He  hopes  to  do  something  towards  spreading  a  knowledge  U  ^ 
philosophy  in  those  parts  of  Australia  and  bring  back  the  Branch  Theoeop^ 
Society  at  Queensland  to  the  active  work.  He  says,  *'  The  one  work  of  myli^.'' 
furthering  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart.  I  have  hitherto  worked  silently  aad  m 
obscurity,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  my  efforts  in  that  direction  hare  bc«o 
productive  of  good.  My  wife  and  daughter  are  both  earnest  workers  and  do  more 
than  many  initiated  members  do,    I  am  hopeful  for  the  future."  .  . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section,  report*  tfii* 
Mr.  C.  P.  Powell  has  been  forming  several  Branches,  and  in  consequence  of  the  'o^ 
mation  of  the  new  branches,  large  supply  of  diplomas  and  a  few  charters  we»  a*" 
patched.  The  General  Secretary  says  that  he  will  soon  send  me  full  particol««« 
soon  as  he  gets  the  lists  and  has  them  copied  out.    No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  i^^ 


members  when  such  admission  does  not  require  any  payment.  My  idea  Is  that  aDy 
Lbing  cheaply  got  >vill  bo  liglitly  valued.  Therefore,  unless  there  bo  constant 
pressure  of  Theosophy  upon  these  newly  joined  Fellows,  the  efiFect  will  be  almost 
UDDorceivablo.  Anyhow  it  is  better  to  stir  up  the  people  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
our  preachings  may  fall  in  a  fruitful  soil*   - 

Mr.  Anantrai  Kathji  Mehta  of  Bhaunagar  sent  a  donation  of  Rs.  84  for  the 
Society's  Head-Qrs.  Fund,  with  his  good  wishes  for  the  Society's  Eeligio-philoso- 
phic  work.  He  is  one  of  our  very  earnest  Theosophists,  and  he  has  been  contributing 
his  liberal  donations  for  several  years  past. 

A  lady  Theosophist  from  California  writes  to  me  a  nice  letter,  in  which  she  says 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  members  there  are  putting  soul  to  soul  in  the  groat  work  of 
Theosophy  and  appreciate  our  Magazine,  hoping  to  send  as  many  new  subscribers  as 
possible. 

Since  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  this  year,  work  of  correspondence,  issuing 
circulars  and  receiving  answers  are  day  by  day  increaslDg.  The  query  paper  issued 
to  the  Branches  have  been  coming  in  slowly. — (Please  hurry  up.) 

From  the  tenor  of  the  whole  correspondence,  Foreign  as  well  as  Indian,  thero 
appears  to  be  a  steady  progress  in  the  movement,  and  several  valuable  additions  of 
xnembera  to  the  Theosophical  ^Society. 

T.    VlJIAKAGHAVA   ChIBLU, 

Rec.  Secretary^ 


OBITUARY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Cantojiment  Branch  T.  S.  at  Bangalore  reports  as 
follows : — 

"  We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Brother  P.  Sadasiva 
Moodeliar,  the  President  of  the  Branch,  on  the  9th  October  1889.  Ue  was  twice 
elected  President  of  the  Branch  Society.  Under  his  guiding  hand,  the  Society  rose 
to  great  prominence.  He  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  the  Brothers. 
By  his  death,  the  Branch  has  sustained  a  great  loss." 

We  also  much  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  at  the  age  of  48  of 
Dr.  Renaud  Thurman  of  Geneva,  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  General  Council.  Dr.  Thurman 
died  after  a  short  and  painful  illness  at  Perpigan  in  France  on  the  16tli 
October,  and  bis  body  was  cremated  at  Ziii'ich  on  the  22ncT.  Dr.  Thurman  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  Dr.  Hartmann's  "  Theosophical  Convent." 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  : — 

A  few  practical  suggestions  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Indian  Sec- 
tions regarding  the  working  of  the  Branches  : — 

(1.)  The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  a  General  Secretary  is  to  vLsit  tho 
Branch  Societies  under  his  charge ;  if  he  cannot  do  it  properly  him&elf  he 
should  select  fit  persons  from  the  Fellows  within  his  jurisdiction,  providing 
them,  if  need  be,  with  travelling  expenses  for  the  purpose. 

(2.)  In  visiting  the  Branches  the  following  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  : 
(a.)  To  know  the  internal  condition  of  the  Branch  for  future  guidance  in 
general,  and  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
members  of  a  Branch  in  particular ;  (6.)  To  hold  public  meetings  for  discuss- 
ing the  general  principles  of  Theosophy ;  and  (c.)  To  hold  private  meetings 
with  the  members  of  a  Branch  for  instructing  them  regarding  theii-  work. 

(3.)  The  General  Secretary  should  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Presidents,  the  Secretaries  and  the  most  active  Fellows  of  a  Branch ;  he 
should  be  personally  acquainted  with  them.  If  funds  permit  he  should  have 
their  photographs. 

(4.)  The  General  Secretary  should  try  to  have  at  his  head-quarters  a 
Library  of  the  Section,  consisting  principally  of  Theosophical  works  and 
publications. 

(6.)  The  General  Secretary  should  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  current 
Theosophic  literature,  and  should  subscribe  to  the  Theosophist,  the  Path 
itnd  Luitf&r 

^  (ti.)  Lcaticts  m  the  language  oi  tlvcj  rro^nn  c  whurc  the  B^aML:ln.^^  iw*^ 
tUuatcd  *jboiild  ijp  issued  frora  timo  to  Unic  and  dintribuLtd  to  the  Branrh*^a 
and  mcmbtra  for  rct^diiig  and  dij^cussigii*    h?ii(.li  iuaileta  may  be?  ilic  iurc- 
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(7.)  The  Members  of  a  Branch  should  be  persuaded  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
week.  Saturday  eveniiig  seems  the  most  couTenient  time  for  the  purpose.  In 
Branch  meetings  (a)  such  books  as  the  Purposes  of  Theosophy,  Guide  to 
TheoBophy,  Five  Years  of  Theosophy,  Key  to  Theosophy,  Light  on  the  Path, 
Esoteric  Buddliism,  Bhagavat  Gita,  Yishna  Furana,  Sankhja  Karib, 
Viveka  Chudamony,  &c.,  should  be  read  and  explained ;  (6)  Some  one  may 
read  an  essay  or  give  a  lecture  on  the  seven  principles  of  man,  The  Theorj 
of  Evolution,  The  Law  of  Karma,  Matter  and  Spirit,  The  Theosophical  Life, 
The  duties  of  a  Fellow,  Spiritualism,  Magnetism,  Devachan  and  Avichi,  Be- 
incarnation,  Astrology,  the  Darsanas,  the  Yoga  ;  and  (c)  There  should  then 
be  discussion  on  the  subject  taken  up;  {d)  Younger  members  may  then  put 
questions  to  the  meeting  which  the  more  advanced  should  try  to  answer. 

(8.)  The  General  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  office-bearers  of  a 
Branch,  should  try  to  make  the  Branch  meetings  interesting  to  members; 
otherwise  such  meetings  can  never  be  kept  up. 

(9.)  It  should  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  General  Secretary  to 
form  new  Branches  within  his  jurisdiction;  if  he  makes  it  a  point  to  form 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the  Fellow, 
tie  may  expect  great  assistance  in  this  matter  from  them. 

(10.)  Every  Branch  should  celebrate  its  anniversary  when  the  General 
Secretary  should  trv  his  best  to  be  present,  there  should  also  be  a  General 
Meeting  of  all  the  Branches  once  a  year  at  the  Sectional  Head-Quarters. 

The  President  Founder  once  told  me  that  the  best  means  to  silence  oar 
enemies  is  to  engage  ourselves  in  some  work  of  public  utility.  What  can 
be  more  encouraging  than  to  see  a  Branch  helping  in  the  establishment  of 
Total  Abstinence  Societies,  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  ^  A^- 
mals,  Vegetarian  Societies,  Sanscrit  Schools,  Ayurvedic  Schools,  Gharitabte 
Dispensaries,  and  the  like,  distributing  medicine,  money  and  clothes  to  the  poor, 
exerting  itself  to  relieve  starving  people  during  a  famine,  joining  as  inai- 
vidual  members  every  earnest  effort  for  social  ana  moral  reforms,  removing 
erroneous  impressions  from  the  minds  of  our  denationalized  young  men,  and 
above  all,  making  Theosophy  a  living  power  in  our  life,  showing  by  ei&m- 
pie  how  noble,  pure  and  unselfish  a  man  can  be  by  earnest  and  sustained 
efforts  in  the  rignt  direction. 

K.   P.  MUKHEBJI,  P.  T.  8., 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCUSSION. 

The  Editor  has  received  the  report  of  an  interesting  discussion  in  the 
Toda  Betta  Theosophical  Society  of  Ootacamund  on  the  "  Practical  Instnic- 
tions.  No.  1,"  issued  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Section.  Tbe 
report  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenao ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  never  intended  that 
discussions  of  this  kind  should  be  reported  in  the  Theoiophift ;  we  gi«» 
however,  some  extracts  from  the  document :»— 

The  Ootacamund  Branch  "  fully  recognizes  that  man  is  his  own  saTionr, 
that  selfishness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that  its  vindication  must  be  tee 
work  of  time  and  individual  merit."  The  President  of  the  Branch,  Major- 
General  Morgan,  said : —  , 

"  This  Branch  thinks  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  nucleus  of  ^"^^i 
brotherhood ;  no  doubt  it  is  the  first  step,  but  allowance  should  be  made  lor 
those  who  have  surmounted  this  first  step,  for  it  is  by  no  means  the«*oi 
the  Society,  nor  have  all  joined  for  this  purpose,  because  spiritualists^ 
Christians  profess  the  same.  Madame  Blavatsky  in  Lucifer  for  September  1^ 
writes  of  occultism  :  *  Though  but  a  rfwnority  of  our  members  ore  **y***^ 
inclmed,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  key  to  all  our  su^icesa  ae  atow  enun^erm^ 
M  in  our  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  higher  self,  &c,,  Sec*  To  help  others 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  wisdom.  Light  on  the  Path,  para.  13,  Part  II.  »P 
down  that  *  ISpeech  comes  only  with  knowledge,  attain  to  knowledge,  aiB»  y^'* 
will  attain  to  speech.'  The  trouble  is  to  acquire  wisdom,  without  it  we  are 
only  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  The  members  of  this  Branch  occupy 
themselves  with  the  study  of  occultism,  as  that  road  leads  to  wisdom  »b^ 
embraces  everything  that  concerns  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man," 


I'anait  laya  itaja  now  saia  : — 

"I  apprehend  that  the  paper  does  not  allude  here  on 
acceptance,  bat  to  actual  practice,  and  it  is  maintainec 
brotnerhood  is  the  first  step,  whether  the  Theosophical  Soci 
teach  it.  After  this  is  cleared,  which  many  branches  hav< 
other  instructions  will  follow  of  their  own  accord  in  proporti 
the  practice  of  universal  brotherhood.  Our  stand^point  n 
that  we  have  crossed  the  threshold,  but  people  may  turn  re 
if  we  have  discerningly  made  the  crossing,  we  shoald  c€ 
further  instruction  waiting  before  us,  and  may  thus  pronoi 
tion  insufficient.  They  may  say  that  they  sent  us  the  ini 
sent  it  to  other  branches,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
but  were  not  hitherto  aware  of  it,  and  would  afford  us  sui 
our  cogitations  in  subsequent  numbers.  Still  I  see  no  obj( 
this  as  it  is.*' 

The  Secretary,  Pandit  T.  Vencatarama  Iyengar,  said : — 

"  I  object  to  this  heading,  *  Practical  Instruction,  No.  I,' 
tains  no  practical  instruction  as  to  how  the  threefold  objects 
be  achieved.  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  *  Instruction 
being  had  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  members 
branches  all  over  the  world,  I  take  the  nucleus  of  a  universal 
as  a  secondary  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  The  stc 
other  Eastern  systems  of  literature,  religion  and  science, 
according  to  the  Eastern  mode  of  teaching,  precede  the  nu 
Bal  brotherhood.  The  universal  brotherhood  of  Theosop 
variance  with  those  of  Spiritualists,  Christians  and  Freemaa 
the  kernel  of  all  the  systems  of  religion  and  science  of  this 
«un.  Such  a  brotherhood,  though  considered  by  many  as 
•d  easily,  and  that  on  the  onset,  I  think  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  ca 
Btudy  of  Upanishad  and  such  other  work  of  occultism,  fc 
and  graduated  course  of  practice  of  contemplation  and  med 
instructions  of  a  true  guru.  It  is  very  easy  to  claim  univt 
nominally  without  seeing  one's  self  at  his  own  conscien 
comes  out  as  practical  instruction  from  theHead-Quarters  of 
give  out  some  valuable  hints  bearing  upon  the  acquisition 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  systems  of  religion  | 
fy  the  earnest  students  of  different  castes,  color  and  ere 
hints  for  the  study  of  Yedas,  for  the  approach  of  the  ii 
rituals,  for  the  origin  and  effect  of  Karma,  and  for  the  acc| 
or  *  Divine  WisdomJ  I  am  glad,  however,  for  the  circulatic 
it  is  sent  out  freely  with  a  good  object.  I  believe  it  will  b 
good  result  for  those  who  are  waiting  in  earnest,  through 
and  which  will  also  create  no  doubt  anew  life  to  the  monthly 
will  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  many  of  our  luke-w 
and  outsiders." 

[Much  can  no  doubt  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
literature  must  precede  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  of  Unive 
because  it  would  certainly  seem  that  in  the  Aryan  philosopl 
be  found  a  rational  explanation  of  the  idea  of  Universal  Brc 
that  Human  Fraternity  is  a  fact  in  nature,  however  mi: 
against  its  recognition  or  practice.  Still  it  is  probable  thai 
phists  the  conclusion  of  the  Toda  Betta  branch, — that  we  n 
philosophy  before  attempting  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Univers; 
will  seem  like  maintaining  that  we  should  not  satisfy  our  1 
had  studied  physiology,  and  understood  the  process  of  di^ 
hood  is  a  sentiment  and  a  sympathy,  not  the  *  quod  erat  d 
an  intellectual  proposition.  It  comes  from  the  heart,  nc 
The  heart  supplies  the  motive,  the  head  only  furnishes  the  jx 

»  Which  these  "  inatructions"  did  not— Ed, 
t  Thanks,  very  much  !— I'd. 


"•6"" 

light  of  day  and  see  the  ancient  half-decayed  boards  of  which  the  edifice  is 
constructed  cannot  but  smile  at  those  who  are  penned  up  in  the  dimlj  lightd 
interior  by  their  priests,  and  stall-fed  with  fables.  The  poor  creatures  are 
perfect  stangers  to  reason,  they  are  absolutely  and  completely  oaralysedio 
that  region  of  the  mind  which  deals  with  the  Whence,  the  Whitner,  and  the 
Wherefore  of  existence,  and  like  all  hypnotized  subjects  would  torture  and 
murder  on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  their  masters, — the  priests.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  Catholic  way  of  viewmg  things.  It  is  a 
letter  about  Theosophy  which  appeared  in  a  Dublin  daily  while  Colonel  Olcott 
was  lecturing  in  that  city  lately  : — 

**  Sir, — ^The  votaries  of  the  latest  religious  '  fad'  have  had  the  follest  scope 
in  your  columns  to  air  their  peculiar  nonsense.  Lest  some  innocent  people 
might  think  that  there  was  some  truth  or  reality  under  their  specious  phn8^ 
ology,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  antecedent  truths  relating  to  the  order  of 
thought  and  work  with  which  the  Theosophists  presume  to  deal.  The  good 
providence  of  God  founded  and  endowed  the  Catholic  Church  not  only  for  the 
nalvation  of  the  individual  soul,  but  for  the  reconstruction  and  restoration  of 
human  society,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  man's  integrity  permits,  to  its  first  ideal. 
Any  theory  or  cause  or  movement  purporting  to  do  these  things  in  another 
or  better  way,  is  a  cheat  or  a  delusion,  and  the  authors  and  promoters  fana* 
tjcs  or  liars.  As  long  as  their  absurdities  do  not  hurt  public  interesta  or 
violate  morality,  they  may  be  left  to  the  good-natured  contempt  of  the  public. 
When  they  so  transgress,  the  actors  have  qualified  for  the  jail  or  the  lunatic 
asylum.    Yours,  «fcc., 

ClTHOLICCS." 


PROUD  LUCIFER'S  HUMBLE  APPEAL. 

The  following  is  from  the  Manchester  Examiner  of  October  24.  If  it  be 
true  (the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is  new  to  us  at  Adyar)  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  : — 

*'  The  monthly  magazine  called  Lucifer,  which  is  edited  by  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  a  recent  and  rather  prominent  convert  to 
theosophy,  has,  it  appears,  never  paid  its  way,  but  has  oeen  kept  going  to  & 
great  extent  by  the  generosity  of  two  individual  theosophists  of  means  and 
corresponding  benevolence,  and  is  just  now  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
only  hope  of  averting  this  doom  is  declared  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to  be  a 
very  general  and  substantial  contribution  on  the  part  of  theosophists  to 
preserve  the  most  popular  of  the  organs  published  in  advocacy  of  their 
principles." 

THEY  ASK  FOR  BREAD  AND  GET  A  "ROCK." 
Will  anyone  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  very  biblical  but  exceedingly  impolite 
saying  about  casting  pearls  before  swine  wiU  come  into  a  person's  head 
when  he  reads  such  paragraphs  as  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  Tk 
jRocfr,  an  English  "religious"  paper?  Speaking  of  Theosophists  TA«£oc^ 
Bays : — 

"  No  one  can  read  their  books  and  lectures  without  perceiving  that  they 
have  concocted  a  farrago  of  mostly  intelligible  jargon  from  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, Buddhist  writings,  Gnostic  histories,  and  modem  talk  about 
hypnotism,  mesmerism,  and  spiritualism.  The  Indian  Yogis  appear  to  be  « 
present  their  typical  saints,  and  they  have  transferred  the  head-qaartcrs  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  from  America  to  Madras.  There  is  much  chatter 
in  their  teachings  about  the  Ego  and  its  parts  ;  about  Karma,  their  'lav of 
retribution  ;*  and  about  Devachan,  which  is  their  idea  of  a  future  state. 
But  what  their  clouds  upon  clouds  of  words  all  mean  it  would  be  impossible 

to  say It  is  sad  that  men  and  women  should  be  so  deluded." 

In  America  they  have  an  excellent  expression  for  this  kind  of  flaunting^ 
one's  ignorance  in  the  face  of  the  public ;  they  call  it  **  giving  oneself  away' 
Surely  no  newspiaper  writer  could  more  completely  give  himself  and  his 
journal  away  than  the  author  of  the  above  idiotic  twaddle.    It  is  exactly 


equivalent  to  saying:  •we  people  oi  The  itocfc  are  a  poc 
intellectually  knock-kneed,  half-witted  scribblers ;  we  tried  o 
and  could  not  understand  him,  we  are  utterly  puzzled  ;  but  1 
Bopby  which  all  the  great  intellects  of  Europe  unite  is  de( 
of  the  grandest  and  profoundest  conceptions  of  the  Univerg 
of  man  ever  conceived.  We  are  too  miserably  ignorant, 
ceited,  malicious  and  time-sCTving  to  do  anything  else  in  th 
a  religious  paper,  at  which  occupation  our  peculiar  qualifi 
brilliant  successes." 


A  NEW  RELIGION. 

"  It  is  with  extreme  gratification  that  we  give  publicity  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  dissemination  of  a  new  religion 
thing  more  than  another  of  which  the  world  stands  in  need 
gion.  The  six  or  seven  thousand  creeds,  sects,  denominatic 
and  heterodoxies  which  it  possesses  at  present  are  uttei 
supply  its  wants.  A  new  religion  is  the  dominant  requireme 
is  wanted  more  urgently  than  a  new  idea  in  advertising,  < 
window  fastener.  AH  the  existing  religions  are  entirely  uns 
the  point  of  view  of  somebody  or  other.  They  are  only  a 
interests.  The  devotees  of  one  creed  are  at  enmity  with 
another  creed.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  not  only  that  we  sli 
religion,  but  that  it  should  be  of  a  sufficiently  universal  chai 
up  all  the  other  religions.  As  far  as  we  understand  Color 
form,  this  is  just  what  Theosophy  is  going  to  do." — BirmingJ 

The  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  the  above  semi-satirical  but 
paragraph  touches  one  point  which  may  some  day  cause  a  seri 
opinion  among  our  fellows.  All  religions  "  are  only  section 
rests.  The  devotees  of  one  creed  are  at  enmity  with  the  de\ 
creed."  True  !  That  is  no  other  and  no  more  than  the  univer 
mankind,  and  the  writer  might  have  added  :  "  Moreover,  the 
man  is  to  his  own  religion,  the  more  he  hates  and  despia 
neighbours." 

Now,  everyone  who  is  not  absolutely  sunk  up  to  the  crown  c 
judice,  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  above  fact.  To  deny  it 
be  to  deny  all  religious  and  even  secular  history.  What  I 
the  province  of  religion  to  make  men  love  God  and  their 
religions  have  the  effect  of  making  them  hate  each  other 
god  or  ideas  of  God,  then  most  assuredly  Religion  and  relig\ 
different,  but  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  thin 
a  man  has  of  a  religion  the  more  he  may  have  of  Religion,  an 

But  when  we  see  the  queer  mixture  of  prejudice,  ignorar 
son  and  terror  which,  compounded  in  different  proportions,  f o 
of  the  world,  and  when  we  contemplate  Religion,  and  feel  ot 
ing  aglow  and  our  minds  growing  expanded  and  elevated,  th< 
rally  arises  :  "  How  can  we  get  rid  of  religions,  and  bring  B 
world"? 

There  are  two  ways  of  answering  this  question.  The  first  i 
one  to  understand  the  meaning  of  nis  own  religion  and  to  lov 
worthily,  for  when  he  does  so  he  will  see  that  all  religion 
attempts  to  express  the  same  great  natural  and  spiritual  trut 
is :  Teach  overjrone  to  put  no  trust  whatever  in  any  religion, 
the  number,  by  showing  him  how  they  have  all  been  fabric 
priests,  for  the  purpose  of  ruling  the  trembling  and  irratic 
manufactured,  in  fact,  out  of  philosophical  materials  that  ar 
human  mind,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  good  deal  older. 

The  advocates  of  both  or  these  contradictory  methods  pi 
purpose,  to  substitute  Religion  for  religions.  Now,  Theosoj 
•' Religion, — not  a  religion"  The  aim  of  all  Theosophists  the 
openly  expressed  or  not,  must  necessarily  be  to  substitute  Tt 
prevailing  exoteric  creeds.  Which  of  the  above  methods  for  ri 
of  these  latter  is  the  right  one  P  Whom  shall  we  employ  to  c 
•work  of  de8trttction,-«^thQ  Pbysician  or  the  Surgeon  r* 


National  Revieio  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  taken  the  **  Secret  Doctrine" 
bodily  from  King's  "  Gnostics,"  ColonelOlcott  has  answered  him  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  same  magazine,  and  so  the  ball  is  kept  rolling.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  writers  as  Mr.  tegge  are  worthy  of  any 
further  reply  than  simply  to  point  out  that  their  theories  are  merely  a  prof 
of  their  ignorance.  In  the  *'  Secret  Doctrine"  are  to  be  found  the  principles  and 
ground  idea  of  all  religions, — the  raw  material,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  all 
creeds  have  been  manufactured.  Each  person  finds  there  the  doctrine  be 
knows  best,  and  if  he  is  ignorant  of  otner  doctrines,  he  naturally  fails  to 
discover  them  in  it,  and  fancies  that  the-  whole  of  occaltifim  is  **  cribbed" 
from  the  one  particular  source  he  happens  to  know  something  abont.  Ho7 
a  Hindu  would  grin  with  good  humored  pity  and  contempt,  or  a  Buddhist, 
or  a  Zoroastrian,  if  he  happened  to  hear  that  an  Englishman  of  letters  who 
had  read  King*s  **  Gnostics"  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Occoh 
Doctrine  was  taken  from  that  work,  of  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  perhaps 
has  even  heard.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  what  a  Parsee  says,  and  moreover 
prov68y  in  the  IVth  Volume  of  the  TJieosophiaL  Somebody'told  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question, — entitled  the  "  Septenary  Nature  of  Man,"— to  read 
the  54th  chapter  of  the  Yasna,  one  of  the  best  authenticated  ancient  books 
of  the  Mazdian  religion ;  he  did  so,  and  this  is  how  he  enthusiastically  writes.— 

"  What  do  I  find  but  that  the  very  first  paragraph  gives  all  the  iDforma. 
tion  one  can  require  to  convince  him  that  Ave$ta,  Theosophy,  Occultism, 
Esoteric  Philosophy,  or  however  else  it  mav  be  called,  are  identical.  Indeed,  ai 
a  Mazdiasnian,  I  feel  quite  ashamed  that,  having  such  unmistakable  evideLce 
before  their  eyes,  the  iZoroastrians  of  the  present  day  should  not  aval  their* 
selves  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  throwing  light  upon  their  now  entirely 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  scriptures  by  the  assistance  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Theosophical  Society." 

If  one  of  Mr.  Gralton's  **  composite  pictures"  of  a  family  were  given  to » 
person  who  only  knew  a  single  member  thereof,  he  might  naturally  conclnde 
It  to  be  a  faulty  likeness  of  that  member.  So  it  is  with  the  Secret  Doctme, 
which  Mr.  Legge  can  know  very  little  about,  or  he  would  have  perceived  tbt 
it  gathers  the  various  threads  of  the  same  coloura  from  all  the  different  gr»5 
reugions,  and  thus  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  are  all  woven  out  of  the 
game  materials,  and  shows  what  those  materials  really  are,  and  where  they 
came  from.  Like  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  the  Secret  Doctrine  speaks 
to  every  man  in  his  own  language.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Legge  and  a  l 
others  who  fancy  they  have  discovered  the  source  of  the  Theosophical  ^"« 
in  somfe  particular  little  familiar  pond,  to  extend  their  reading  to  other 
religious  systetns.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that  when  Mr.  Legge  hw  dona 
BO,  he  will  feel  very  like  kicking  anyone  who  says  **  King's  Gnostics"  to  him, 
especially  when  some  one  who  has  read  his  article  is  present. 

GOBBLED  UP! 
The  Occult  Publishing  Company  of  120,  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Ito, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  taken  over  the  stock  in  trade  and  business  generally  of  tts 
lately  established  Theosophical  Book  Co.  of  110,  Tremont  Street,  in  the  same 
city.    The  Occult  Publishing  Company  was  the  Pioneer  in  America  or  Theo- 
Bophical  literature,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  firm  to  carry  any  la'?| 
stock  of  books  treating  of  Occultism  ana  kindred  subjects.    Ithaspro^^ 
its  stability  by  four  years  of  honorable  activity,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  house  in  the  United  States  towards  disseminating  Occult  literainrf- 
Besides  being  importers  and  publishers  of  works  on  Occultism,  Theos(»Qy» 
Spiritualism,  Astrology,  Mesmerism  and  kindred  subjects,  the  Occult  n 
lishing  Co.  brings  out  an  eight  page  quarterly  called  the  Occult  B^v^i  ^ 
price  of  which  is  25  cents  a  year. 

SIR  WILLIAM'S  "  SOFT  SOLDER." 
Some  newspaper  the  other  day  called  Sir  William.  W.  Hunter  **  that  ^^ 
of  flatterers,"  and  true  to  this  character  Sir  William  has  been  administ^ri^^ 
a  cleverly  concocted  "  pick-me-up"  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian  inissi»aa^'^ 


at  home,  whose  drooping  spirits  have  lately  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
the  religious  world.  He  told  the  Birmingham  Baptists  the  other  daj  that  the 
Indian  missions  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  collapse,  and  then,  as  reported, 
he  said  that : — 

"He  would  not  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  what  might  be  called  a 
spiritual  nature,  but  as  a  secular  man  and  a  layman  he  wished  to  place 
before  them  the  actual  secular  results,  attested  by  statistics,  verified  by 
Government  officers,  and  embodied  in  the  census  of  India.  First,  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  Christian  population.  It  was  said  they  sent  their  missioners 
and  their  money  to  India,  but  where  were  the  Indian  Christian  people  P  He 
would  tell  them  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  census,  from  1871 
to  1881,  the  Hindoos,  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  general  population  of  India 
each  increased  under  11  per  cent. ;  but  the  Christian  native  Protestant 
population  of  India  increased  64  per  cent.  (Applause.)  This  was  not  a 
vague  declaration  which  might  appeal  to  their  imagination,  but  a  fact  verified 
by  Government  census,  ana  whicn  no  one  had  ever  yet  challenged  (Benewed 
applause.)" 

Sir  William,  however,  carefully  abstained  from  telling  his  delightfully  tick- 
led audience  that  the  census  returns  for  the  ten  years  between  1871  and  1881 
had  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  ouestion  at  issue.  Sir  William  is  much 
too  clever  a  man  to  say  to  the  cheering  Baptists  of  Birmingham,  as  he  certainly 
might  and  perhaps  otight  to  have  said :  "  If  previous  to  1881  you  were  to 
have  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  questioned  tne  natives  as 
to  the  position  and  progress  of  the  Christian  missions  at  that  time,  they 
would  with  one  voice  have  replied :  *  Alas,  our  ancient  religion  is  neglected  ; 
our  young  men  are  taught  in  the  missionary  schools  to  laugh  at  the  faith  of 
their  fathers ;  more  of  our  children  every  year  attend  the  mission  schools, 
and  Christianity  has  more  life  in  it  than  the  religion  of  the  Yedas.'  Now 
however  things  are  changed;  the  tables  are  turned.  Since  1881,  the 
ancient  religion  has  acquired  a  sudden  renewal  of  life,  and  its  votaries  are 
full  of  hope,  while  it  is  the  missionaries  that  have  now  begun  to  despond, 
although  they  manfully  pretend  that  this  change  does  not  hurt  them  at  all." 

Sir  William  might  have  told  the  cheering  Baptists  all  that  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect,  only  he  did  not  want  to  make  himself  a  nuisance,  but 
very  much  the  contrary.  And  now  we  advise  our  Christian  friends  :  Do  not 
"  holler"  until  you  are  out  of  the  wood.  Wait  until  you  know  what  sort  of  a 
tale  the  next  census  will  tell,  and  then  if  you  are  in  need  of  consolation  send 
for  Sir  William  W.  Hunter  again,  and  he  will  probably  once  more  revive 
your  drooping  spirits,  and  awaken  your  cheers  by  giving  you  a  few  statistic^ 
**  verified  by  Gh)vemment"  from  the  returns  of  missionary  successes  during 
the  decade  from  1861  to  1871. 

RACIAL  DIFFERENCES. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  both  by  Easterns  and  Westerns,  that  there -must  be 
some  radical  difference  in  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  minds,  which  causes 
them  to  see  everything  differently  :  and  which  makes  their  modes  of  reason- 
ing almost  as  difficult  of  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  as  their 
music. 

Our  Western  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  passage 
ctipped  from  the  Amrita  Baaaar  PcUricka  is  intended  to  be  a  jest,  for  surely 
to  call  a  man  a  cheat  became  he  wears  many  pockets,  would  be  i>rtma  facie 
evidence  of  a  weak  intellect  in  any  Western  land.  Still  the  Hindu  intellect 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  singularly  acute  one ;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  multitude  of  constantly  occurring 
instances  the  way  the  average  Hindu  applies  that  intellect  is  bewildering  to 
a  European  or  Ainerican.  Perhaps  we  are  both  wiser  than  we  seem  to  be  to 
each  other ;  perhaps  we  are  both  of  us  less  intellectual  than  we  appear  to  our- 
selves ;  perhaps  a  little  serious  reflection  over  the  clipping  in  question  may 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  Englishmen  make  farces  of  the  "  Oleagenous  Babu"  in  their  theatres, 
and  break  their  sides  with  laughter  over  their  bad  English.  The  Hindus  in 
retaliation  make  farces  of  Englishman  in  their  theatres,  and  invariably  give 
an  Englishman  a  bottle  of  prandy  under  bis  elbow   in  their  caiicaturcs. 


call  "  Fee  (c.)"  They  liave  another  letter  (h)  which  they  call  "  eiteh.  They 
call  the  letter  "  see,"  but  they  use  it  as  a  "  k."  They  call  the  other  letter 
"  eitoh,'*  but  they  use  it  to  write  our  hari.  Does  not  this  Bhew  their  double 
mind  ?  And  then  put  the  "  see'*  and  **  aitch"  (ch)  together  and  pronoanw 
itc/wi!  No  trusting  such  people  who  say  one  thing  anddo  anotner!  Bat 
we  use  our  letter  ka  as  ka,  and  ga  as  ga,  and  so  are  all  our  dealings  plaiu 
and  straight-forward. 

A  DISAVOWAL. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Londmi  Freethinhr  :— 
The  Theosophist,  Adyae,  Madras, 

Editor's  Office.  November,  MW. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Freeihinh&r,  London. 
Sir, — Your  issue  of  October  20  contained  an  editorial  allusion  tome  which 
is  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  and  is  likely  to  cause  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  your  readers  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  another  person.  I 
feel  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  the  courtesy  to  permit  me  to  disaTOW 
in  your  columns  the  sentiments  therein  attributed  to  me. 

I  need  only  refer  to  that  paragraph  in  which  my  name  occurs.  Yon  say:- 
"As  Dr.  Coues  keeps  up  a  Theosophical  Society,  and  challenges  the 
authority  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  Mr.  Harte,  the  acting  edStor  of  Tk 
TJieosopfbist  in  India,  seems  to  do  the  same,  it  seems,  &c." 

Allow  me  to  say  that  this  supposition,-^that  I  question  the  anthority  ot 
Madame  Blavatsky,  as  Oorresponaing  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  its  inspirer, — ^is  absolutely  untrue. 

Did  I  "  question  her  authority"  in  my  own  mind,  I  should  keej)  it  tomyseli 
until  I  had,  at  least,  resigned  the  acting  editorship  of  the  Maj^uine  she  her- 
self founded  and  for  years  edited,  and  of  which  she  is  still  m  part  the 
proprietor. 

Yours  respecthiUy, 

RicHAW)  Habtb,  ^ 
Acting  Editor  of  ihs  "  Theosophiit: 


'*  OUJl  FRIENDS  THE  ENEMY." 
Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Madras  Christian  College  Jfo^witw.  fof 
November  remarks  :  "  It  is  scArcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  twt 
Theosophy  is  not  yet  defunct."     We  should  rather  thmk  it  was  "scarcely 
necessary  1"    The  enemies  of  Theosophy  have  been  lately  spreading  insidioi^ 
reports  that  it  had  "  done  its  work   in  India"  and  had  become  moribnnii. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  suspect  the  truth,  viz.,  that  it  has  performed  the 
strategical  operation  which  the  French  call  recwler  pour  mienx  scmier.^  "e 
don't,  however,  count  the    Christian    College    Magazine  among  our    ene- 
mies." Some  years  a^o  it  stuck  its  little  religious  pin  into  the  sort  ^""jl^^,  . 
parts  of  the  Society,  mnocently  expecting  to  kill  it  thereby.    A  good  o»' 
of  howling  and  swearing  on  both  sides  followed,  but  if  we  may  judge  vw 
cur  friends  are  by  the  benefit  done  to  us,  Theosophy  has  no  better  inen 
than  the  Christian  College  Magazhie.    That  vicious  little  prick  it  gave  u> 
thoroughly  woke  us  out  of  the  fool's  paradise  of  phenomena  into  which  i^^ 
gahe-mouche  tendencies  of  certain  Fellows  had  led  the  Society,  against  t  ? 
strong  protests  of  Madame  Blavatsky ;  who,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  J^o^°  j 
heard,  has  never  performed  a  phenomenon  for  the  benefit  of  those  OQ*^?^^ 
her  circle  of  intimate  friends,  and  even  there  has  never  laid  the  slight*^ 
stress  upon  them  as  proving  anything  more  than  that  she  was  acquaint 
with  naturcd  farces  wuich  the  scientific  world  of  to-day  know  notliinsr^'^l 
K  t  J 1 1  o  u  r  CO  ntem  porary  t  al  ks  alKj  u  t  ^Ta  d  ame   B 1  a  vats?;  ky '  s  "  so*cali  i^^  "|  * 
dr,^."      No   rtno   ever  called   them   niimcles   )>ut  it^selft      One  i»  f^^^^[,' 
U'iripted  Lo  belir^vc  thnt   thoKc  pofid  missionaries  havo  so  aftm  ^^^**f£! 
strtry  Lhf'v  told  that  ihoy  have  iictimUy  ctvnie  to  believe  it  thcniselfe* ■ " "^'^ 
^K  iiu'    iroorL  of  trying  to  make  such  (jfiriplc   uudEir&tand,  what  oven  w<*'^, 
Bciczi'jii,  ijy  Lku  aid  ol  bypiioli^ni,  ivrrj  ij^frumiDS  to  ^eg  auWj  lluit"^*^* 


IS  a  word  that  exists  only  m  the  vocabulary  of  the  cl< 
of  fiecea^ity  synonymous  with  fnmd  in  whatever  aj 
miracle  is  claimed  to  have  happened — a  fact  that  the  cle: 
so  well  that  they  think  thejr  have  only  to  bring  the  accusj 
'*  miracles"  against  anyone  in  order  to  convict  him  of  self 
Well,  we  can  afford  to  forgive  our  would-be  enemies,  w 
net  result  of  their  attempts  to  injure  us  is  to  make  us  s 
Those  who  were  injured  by  the  Christian  College  Magazm 
on  Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Theosophical  Society  are 
themselves.  On  the  day  that  notorious  article  about  the  ' 
was  published,  the  death  warrant  of  the  missionary  mo 
signed.  Never  will  the  Hindus  forgive  these  pretends 
the  attempt  they  therein  made  to  murder  the  reputation 
only  reed  crime  was  that  she  was  using  her  great  inte 
learning  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India 
appreciation  for,  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  their  an< 
West,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  in  Australia  als 
month  sees  a  continually  increasing  number  of  new  r< 
Theosophical  Society  or  the  Theosophical  movement  ge 
whom,  if  they  are  not  previously  enemies  of  the  present 
in  India,  become  their  deadly  foes  when  they  learn  the  hist( 
affair"  and  of  the  unutterably  contemptible  and  disgra 
of  Madras  took  in  getting  it  up.  When  everything  else 
Christian  Colleae  Magazine  is  forgotten,  the  fact  that  sm 
existed  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  men  by  that  on 
be  quoted  in  the  "  History  of  the  Theosophical  Societj 
malignity,  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  Christian  Clerg 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ever  just ! 
down  on  the  heads  of  evil  doers  the  mischief  they  had  pis 


STUPID  INTOLERANCE. 

The  Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald  has  been  writing  some  lon^ 
man  to  prove  that  the  Lord  Buddha  was  an  atheist,  an 
selfishness  and  pride ;  and  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  has  i 
can  pamphlet  purporting  to  prove  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ( 
And  so  the  shuttlecock  of  rehgious  hatred  is  kept  flving 
battledores.  Truly  in  these  days  "  rien  West  sojcre  pout 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  make  some  people  stand  in  th( 
capon  their  heads  and  repeat,  the  injunction:  "Judge 
judged,"  until  they  reaUzed  its  meaning.  That  kind  of 
people's  Lords  and  Saviours  is  very  disgusting,  and  show 
small  and  feeble  mind,  but  also  very  intolerable  ignoranc 


MEDDLESOME  MACDONALD. 

One  of  the  wonders  that  Karma  works  is  to  turn  ini 
benefits,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  distress  of  the 
is  possible  that  the  Rev.  Macdonald's  unwarrantable  and 
Buddha's  character  may  be  the  seed  of  a  renewed  ini 
on  the  part  of  both  Hindus  and  native  Christians.  I 
clearly  perceptible.  Dr.  Salzer's  able  letters  are  being  qu< 
would  not  aream  of  admitting  Mr.  Macdonald's  lui 
columns ;  and  other  articles,  favourable  toBuddbism  are  mal 
in  the  Indian  Press.  For  instance,  the  Kamataka  Prdka 
J.  F.  Dickson's  recent  article  on  "  Buddhism  and  Chr 
in  the  English  IJlastrated  Magazine,  and  remarks  upon  it, 

'* '  It  will  not  be  considered  rash  to  assert  that  mos 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Buddl 
reading  the  life  of  the  last  Buddha,  it  is  impossible  no 
many  circumstances  relating  to  our  Saviour's  life,  such  f 
ed  by  the  Evangehsts.'  And  again  he  says, '  no  philoso| 
has  ever  upheld  in  an  equal  degree  the  doctrines  of  i 
necessity  of  his  mission  for  procuring  the  salvation;  in  a 


miseries  he  id  labouring  under.  It  would  take  long  to  describe  eyen  a  tenth 
part  of  thie  resemblances  between  Buddhism  and  Cfaristianitj :  bereletift 
saffioe  to  saj  that  the  two  religions  closelr  resemble  eaeh  other  in  enjoining 
A  gentle,  forgiving  and  tmthf  ui  spirit.  The  Bnddhist  scriptures  say,  *  Let  a 
man  overcome  anger  by  not  becoming  angry ;  let  a  man  overcome  evil  with 
good ;  let  a  man  overcome  the  parsimonious  with  generosity ;  let  a  man  over- 
come the  liar  with  truth.' 

**  It  is  a  religion  such  as  this,  older  than  Christianity  by  many  ceutnries  that 
i^ertain  missionary  societies  seek  to  subvert  by  means  of  af^nts  of  imperfect 
education,  married,  ordained  indeed,  but  in  their  regard  for  their  own  com* 
fort  and  for  domestic  luxury,  anything  but  what  a  missionary  should  be.  Is 
it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  have  no  success  P  The  Buddhist  seeks  not 
to  make  converts,  but  he  will  not  be  converted — certainly  not  by  men  who  in 
education  and  in  self  denial  compare  unfavourably  with  the  celibate  Bvddbist 
monks  and  with  the  celibate  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Even  the 
Bomau  Catholics,  witb  their  devoted  priests  leading  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  living  on  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  stipend  of  a  Protestant  misBionary. 
make  no  converts,  and  indeed  they  seek  to  make  none ;  under  tbe  strict  rule 
ttnd  guidance  of  their  head  in  Ceylon,  the  learned  Archbishop  Bonieon,they 
devote  themselves  to  theit  hereditary  flock  (descended  from  the  natives  con- 
Terted  at  the  point  of  the  sword  by  the  Portuguese),  to  educaticxi,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  orphanages  and  other  works  of  charity. 

•*  If  the  jealousies  of  Protestant  sects  were  at  an  end,  and  if  Bishop  Copleston 
Were  free  to  main^u  a  discipline  over  his  own  clergy  equal  to  tbat  which 
prevaOs  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  might  see,  if  not  an  increase  of 
converts,  an  example  of  Christian  life  in  our  missionaries  which  would  com- 
mand the  respect  of  Buddhists.  This  has,  indeed,  been  the  case  wherever  the 
Bishop's  power  is  unrestricted.  But  our  love — or  rather  our  abuse— of  liberty, 
forbidlis  all  ho(>e  of  such  a  reform  beoominjg  general.  So  far  the  result  of 
missionary  efforts  in  Ceylon  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  rouse  the 
BaddbistB  from  apathy^  and  to  bring  about  a  vigorous  Buddhist  revival." 


WELL  DONE  Da.  SALZER! 

Speaking  of  the  above  mentioned  latest  attempt  ol  tbe  Indian  missiooaries 
io  disgrace  their  Master  and  earn  the  contempt  of  mankind,  Hope  says.— 

**  Dr.  Salsser  has  defended  his  view  in  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit 
i>n  his  scholastic  ability  and  wide  range  of  erudition.  From  the  marbles  of 
the  time  of  Asoka  he  has  culled  some  unassailaUe  arguments  which  xnnsfc 
iitand  above  the  prejudices  of  contemporary  historians  and  thinkers.  This 
sort  of  evidence  is  the  most  irrefragable  of  its  Idudr  Aud  in  them  Mr.  Kacdo* 
sald's  arguments  have  met  a  complete  refutation.  Dr.  Salzer  has  ably  shown 
that  Buddhism  of  to-day  is  a  coiTupt  form  of  primitive  Buddhism.  He  h&s 
ftlso  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  Max  MtUler's  opinion  on  which  Mr.  Mac« 
donald  reliet  bo  much,  is  ft  qualified  opinion,  and  that  tbe  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dhism, instead  of  opposing  the  tenets  of  modern  science,  agree  wibh  fchem 
fully  and  thus  vindicate  the  assertion  ol  Prof.  Husdey  that  religtoo  and 
Bcience  are  twin-sisters.  The  reason  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  attack  upon  Bnd- 
dhism  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  religion  from  which  modem  Christiaiiity  has 
gi;^ered  most,  and  is  suffering  most  terribly  at  the  present  montent,  is  fiod- 
dhiam.  The  unkindest  cut  Christian  Missionary  enterprise  has  received  at 
its  hands  is  covered  in  the  fact  that  Buddhism  haa  in  some  form  or  other 
hecome  the  religious  creed  of  the  intdlectual  aristocracy  in  the  West.  The 
Ibighlj  ^rationalistic  views  of  Buddhism  have  naturally  suited  the  sctentiic  and 
rationalistic  tendency  of  Western  thought.  Arnold's  X^i  of  Am  haiin- 
'deed  created  quite  a  revolution  in  the  donwin  of  transcendental  thinldog  in 
Europe  while  the  labours  in  tbe  Oriental  field  of  tbe  German  savmif  }x^ 
aervea  to  add  no  little  foree  to  the  drift  of  modem  soienee  towards  spiriiw' 
•ism.  With  the  spread  of  Western  civilization  Anglicised  India  has  also  fell 
the  dash  of  this  new  Western'  wave.  Hence  it  is  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  8S 
well  understood  in  Hindoostan  by  the  light  of  Buddha's  tordi  as  in  his  of^ 
laud.    Mr.  MacdoAiU4'»  remarks  would  not  have  been  much  thonght  d  tr» 


a  view  to  retatatiOQ  owing  to  tne  proveroiai  reticence  or 
A  German  was,,  however,  present,  a  German  who  has  mad 
}u8  special  study  and  the  consolation  in  lus  life  of  exile,  i 
has  i'ound  be  is  not  always  safe  in  attacking  Oriental  s; 
Dr.  Salzer  is  a  keen  combatant  who  is  thoroughly  confide 
prowess.  His  letters  against  the  puerile  and  old-worl 
scotch  missionary  afford  grand  reading  to  their  Hindu  n 
the  tirm  grip  which  their  author  has  of  the  subject  he 
brain  which  has  produced  them  seems  to  be  gloy^ing  wi 
Light  of  Asia,  while  the  masterly  way  in  which  it  has  ma 
must  slied  li^ht  upon  many  a  dark  brain.  And  altogetl 
completely  smashed  the  Uev.  Mr.  Maodonald." 


•*  OUR  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  OUI 
'Tublic  opinion  is  weak  and  inandible,  and  itself  is  not  t 
and  pure.  As  for  the  church,  we  do  not  know  if  we  h 
kind.  The  ministers  of  religion  and  the  custodians  of  pul 
priests  and  pandits  ;  and  wlubt  part  these  play  in  the  edv 
IS  well-known.  Nor  are  there  social  and  political  institut 
activity  the  higher  qualities  of  the  people.  The  military  i 
imparls  to  the  nation  a  high  sense  of  duty,  patriotism  a 
Parliamentary  and  the  local  institutions  of  England  ha^ 
people  a  self-reliant  and  intelligent  nation.  The  democra 
Ametican  social  system  is  said  to  have  exercised  powei 
character  of  that  great  people.  It  is  a  well-known  truth  i 
of  a  country  contribute  materially  to  the  quality  of  the  p< 
illustration  need  be  sought  than  the  teachings  of  the  i 
country.  Our  institutions  have  been  our  ruin,  and  the  c( 
ill  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men  that  so  long  as  these 
what  they  are  now,  the  Hindu  nation  must  be  the  degn 
community  that  it  is  at  present.*'— ^JETindzt. 


DECLINE  OF  BUDDHISM  AT  BENA 

The  rapid  growth  and  untimely  disappearance  of  Bv 
a  contemporary,  a  startling  religious  fact.  Just  as  the 
meets  with  bare  toleration  in  the  sacred  city  of  his  Pasi 
tricts  of  India  which  once  the  disciples  of  Sakya  Muni  vi 
intense  devotion,  his  very  name  is  now  forgotten.  At 
he  first  preached  his  purer  faith,  his  title  the  **  best  Lord, 
to  the  God  Mahadeva,  whose  symbol  the  lingam  is  en 
temple  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  where  the  Master  used  to 
beggar's  bowl.  As  we  drive  back  to  Benares,  we  skii 
Deer  Park,  which  is  connected  with  a  poetic  legend  cc 
teacher.  When  Buddha  was  passing  through  the  inn 
which  were  preparing  him  for  the  conditions  of  human  li 
earth  as  a  king  of  a  herd  of  deer.  The  Baja  of  Bena: 
pport,  slaughtered  so  many  of  them  that  Buddha,  th< 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  engaged  to  provide  the  Eaj 
daily  for  bis  table.  The  Raja  agreed  to  the  proposal,  an 
ded  which  animal  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  gooc 
fell  upon  a  hind  big  with  young,  but  she  refused  to  yiel 
protesting  that  her  offspring's  hour  to  die  could  not  in  c< 
come  before  it  had  seen  the  light  of  day.  She  told 
dha.  He  replied,  "  Sad,  indeed ;  the  heart  of  the  loving 
moved)  for  that  which  is  not  yet  alive  {hcLS  no  body)  1  i 
place  and  die."  Going  to  the  B>oval  gate  (».  e.,  the  f>ala 
travelled  alon^  the  road  passed  the  news  along,  and 
**  That  great  king  of  the  deer  is  going  now  towards  the 
of  the  capital,  the  magistrates  and  others,  hastened  to  a 
ing  of  it,  was  unwilling  to  believe  the  news ;  but  wl 
assured  him  of  the  truth,  then  the  king  believed  it.  T! 
deer-king,  he  said,  |^  Why  have  you  come  here  ?'*    Th 


80.  1  have  therefore  come  m  her  plaoe.  The  king,  hearing  it  sighed,  and 
said, ''  I  have  indeed  the  body  of  a  man,  bnt  am  as  a  deer.  You  have  the 
body  of  a  deer,  but  are  as  a  man."  Then  for  pity's  sake  he  released  the 
deer,  and  no  longer  required  a  daily  sacrifice.  Then  he  ga^e  up  that  forest 
for  the  use  of  the  doer,  and  so  it  was  called  "  the  forest  given  to  the  deer," 
and  hence  its  name  "  the  deer-plain"  (or,  wild).  The  story  of  Baddha  heing 
the  king  of  the  deer  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  mythologising  tendency 
of  man,  partly  by  the  great  Teacher's  love  and  tenderness,  not  only  for  his 
fellow-creatures,  but  for  all  animals.  In  that  respect  he  was  like  the  Saint 
whom  the  Italian  Masters  loved  to  paint,  and  of  whom  Dante  wrote  so 
sweetly.  Sakya  came  forth  from  his  solitude,  not  to  proclaim  a  new  philo- 
sophical system,  but  to  teach  men  to  love  all  things  great  and  small  The 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  love  which  ran  like  a  golden  web  throuj^h  the 
Master's  teaching  has  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  system  which  he 
bequeathad,  and  has  done  much  to  soften  and  make  better  the  lives  of 
millions  of  beings.  Great  is  the  contrast  between  Benares  with  its  shrines 
dedicated  to  gods  endowed  with  human  lust  and  passions  and  the  rained 
mound  at  Sumath  around  which  lingers  the  fragrance  of  aa  unselfish  and 
gentle  life,  and  the  echo  of  sweet  and  earnest  words. 

The  above  is  from  the  Madras  Mail ;  but  surely  the  writer  ought  to  have 
added :  "  Still  greater  isr  the  contrast  between  the  idea  of  God  contained 
in  the  legend,  and  that  put  forward  by  the  missionaries: — a  God  who  demanded 
his  own  son's  cmel  death  as  a  ransom  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  torturing 
all  mankind  to  all  eternity  for  nothing  they  have  done,  and  who  then  refosed 
to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain ;  for  everyone  knoivs  that  no  one  will  be 
*  saved'  by  the  death  of  Christ  unless  he  learns  his  catechism,  goes  to 
church,  believes  that  the  missionary  is  a  man  of  God,  and  that  Jonah  lived 
three  days  in  a  whale's  belly  and  rather  enjoyed  it,  and  is  prepared  moreover 
to  swear  that  anyone  who  does  not  believe  or  do  all  these  things  will  be  oon< 
fiigned  to  eternal  torture  by  an  '  All-Merciful  God.' " 

DANGEROUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Sa^a  "  Parabolanus"  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Theosophical  Siftings." 

"  Even  as  we  write,  there  appears  from  Paris  the  startling  account  of  one 

Tifferoau  calling  himself  the  'Alchemist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  lecturing 

•  to  an  assembly  of  eager  listeners  on  his  grand  discovery  of  a  new  method  of 

making  gold  artificially,  proclaiming  publicly  the  details  of  the  process,  and 

demanding  that  the  Government  should  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  setting 

up  a  workshop  in  Paris  whence  he  could  supply  the  manufactured  article  at 

£6  or  even  as  low  as  £3  for  about  two  lbs.  ot  gold.    The  present  price  of  gold 

is  not  quite  £4  per  oz Eliphas  L^vi,  in  his   'Analysis  of  the  Seven 

Chapters  of  Hermes,'  lays  down  as  an  axiom  *  He  who  wQiald  make  known 
the  Magnum  Opus,  would  prove  thereby  that  he  knew  it  not.'  Judging  by 
this,  we  may  reasonably  and  perhaps  safely  conclude  that  Tiffereau,  instead 
of  finding  by  his  long  years  of  search  and  spending  all  his  money  on  it,  has 
become  hallucinated,  and  like  all  demented  men,  now  seeks  to  hallacinaU; 
others." 

.  Tiffereau  and  his  like  appeal  to  men's  selfishness,  and  rely  upon  their  want 
of  reason.  Any  one  who  could  make  gold  would  do  it  instead  of  talking 
about  it.  The  analogy  between  these  makers  of  gold  and  certain  teachers  of 
occult  knowledge  is  very  close.  If  these  had  knowledge  of  that  kind  they 
most  certainly  would  keep  it  to  themselves.  In  fact  those  who  know  are 
obliged  to  hide  their  knowledge  in  self  defence,  just  as  the  alchemists  in  the 
Middle  Ages  who  were  rumoured  to  have  succeeded  in  making  gold  had  to 
keep  in  the  dark  because  they  were  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  king  and  put  to 
the  torture  in  order  that  they  might  tell  their  secret. 

The  supposed  possession  of  occult  knowledge  and  powers  excites  t^ 
classes  of  persons  in  a  dangerous  degree ;  (1)  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
come possessed  of  similar  knowledge  and  powers,  (2)  those  whose  precon- 
ceptions are  offended  by  a  belief  in  the  existence  as  realities  of  any  snca 
knowledge  and  powers.    The  consequence  is  that  if  anyone  gets  the  creoit 


for  the  possession  of  these  things,  they  are  ce'rtain  to  be  pen 
in  imminent  danger  of  bodily  harm.    The  knowledge  of  hoi 
even  when  it  did  not  bring  down  torture  on  the  poor  alchei 
source  of  miserv  to  him,  for  it  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  ^ 
ings  with  the  ifvil  One,  and,  besides,  he  generally  found  it  e 
ficult  to  dispose  of  the  gold  he  made,  without  being  arrested  - 
having  stolen  it.    It  would  be  well  for  those  good  peopl< 
psychic  powers  to  picture  to  themselves  the  miserable  life  wl 
sion  of  these  coveted  "  gifts"  would  entail  upon  them.    It  is  a 
thing  that  most  of  the  aspirants  find  the  door  to  the  "  Ha 
too  heavy  for  them  to  move  even  an  inch.    It  is  happier  for  1 
sleek  and  stoggy  but  highlv  respectable  citizens,  than  to  havi 
to  their  tails  and  be  hounaed  out  of  "  Society."  Every  little  1 
one  of  his  eyes  for  a  knife  as  soon  as  he  is  aole  to  toadle,  an 
to  gratify  little  boys'  wishes  in  that  respect,  a  frightful  quant 
blood  would  be  spilled.    Those  who  want  occult  knowled§ 
before  they  are  spiritually  grown  up  are  very  like  these  fool 
and  only  a  very  fond  and  silly  teacher  would  gratify  them. 


SHAME! 

Says  the  Madras  Mail : — **  An  amusing  yet  pathetic  incidei     i 
other  night,  during  a  debate  on  '  Vivisection,'  at  a  Debating  Cli 
throw  from  Vepery.    While  the  debate  was  in  process,  a  d    • 
room,  and  began  lavishing  demonstrations  of  afitection  on  th*    i 
resolution  in  favour  of  vivisection,  protesting,  as  it  were, 
against  the  motion  for  the  torture  of  his  fellows,  and  strivin 
heart  of  the  advocate  of  the  motion.    Nor  was  this  all.    When    ; 
asked,  after  an  opposing  speaker  had  resumed  his  seat,  'I    i 
gentlemen  intend  to  oppose  the  motion?'  the  dog  promptly  ga 
We  regret  to  add,  that  m  spite  of  this  forcible  appeal  for  the  di    : 
by  one  of  themselves,  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  overwheh    : 
of  10  to  1.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  Club  did  not  vote." 

Vepery,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  head-quarters  in  these   | 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  regular  hot-bc( 
squirming  nest  of  parsons.     (No,  dear  reader,  Vepery  is  no 
There  is  no  other  "  Debating  Club"  there  than  that  earned  on  r 
pices  of  these  clergymen. 

THE  SHADE  OF  MESMER  AVENGED ! 

"  *  Mesmerism  and  Anthropin'  is  the  title  of  a  most  interest!  | 
recent  Sphinx)  by  Dr.  Eichberg.    Anthropin,  the  name  givei 
Jaeger  to  a  substance  discovered  by  him  and  produced  in  the  h 
idetUicaZ  in  its  effects  with  ani/ntal  magnetisin ;  it  is,  in  fact,  tlie  la  I 
or  astraZjkiid  of  the  Orientals,*  tlie  od  of  Beichenha/ih,    Here  t  i 
again,  as  in  Crookes'  radiant  matter,  on  the  boundary  where  for  i 
coalesce.    Is  Anthropin  matter  in  a  high  state  of  attenuation,  ai 
bearer  of  purely  psychical  forces,  or  is  it  a  force  itself  P  Dr. '. '. 
much  stress  on  the  theoretical  distinction  between  mesmerism  an  : 
In  purely  hypnotic  experiments  all  influence  from  the  operai  i 
excluded,  and  the  command  to  sleep  be  given  from  a  distance  I ; 
This  is  a  purely  psychical  process ;  but  in  the  ordinary  hypnotic 
it  is  always  more  or  less  combined  with  suggestion  and  actual 
mission.  In  mesmerism  this  transmission  from  operator  to  subjc: 
attenuated  substance  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  effects  produc  i 
sole  one.    This  force  or  substance  can  be  transmitted  to  plants 
takable  growth-stimulating  effect ;  it  can  indirectly  be  transmitti 
beings  in  water  or  on  certain  substances,  such  as  cotton-wool ;  ai 
can  be  discerned  both  by  smell  and  taste  in  water  and  even  in 
the  latter  liquid  Prof.  Jaeger  made  extensive  experiments  in 
towns  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  to  which  wine  mei! 

•  1  !  I  I  :  I  \—Ed, 


result  was  almost  invariably  that  wine  impregnated  with  Anthropm  (magne- 
tized or  humanized)  could  be  easily  discerned  from  pure  wine.  What  sayyoa 
to  this,  my  skeptical  colleagues,  who  disdainfully  slurug  your  shoulders  at  the 
mere  mention  of  magnetic  healing  or  magnetized  water  and  wine?  Shades o! 
Mesmer  and  Puysegur,  of  Esdale,  Elliotson,  Gregory  and  of  oar  own  genial, 
sterling,  and  honest  Motherwell,  you  ar^  at;6»^6(j."— Da.  A«Miiiii£E,  in  tbo 
Harbinger  of  Light, 


"WEO  LAUGHS  LAST,  LAUGHS  BEST." 

In  the  "  Protest  and  Petition  of  James  Bsdale,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  H.  E.  I.  C. 
8.,  to  the  Members  of  the  American  Congress,"  we  learn  his  estimate  of  the 
wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  Medical  profession  of  his  day  (since  when  the 
doctors  have,  of  course,  lost  their  prejudices  and  became  examples  of  all  the 
virtues.)    He  says  {Zoist,  October  1863) : — 

"  Mesmerism  from  its  birth  has  been  excommunicated  by  the  docton 
without  knowledge  or  examination,  and  all  the  Medical  journals  having 
rashly  and  ignorantly  pronounced  against  it,  afterwards  conspired  together 
to  extinguish  the  obnoxious  doctrine  by  keeping  the  Medical  profession  ami 
the  public  in  total  ignorance  of  the  matter." 

This  petition  was  called  forth  by  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  power  of  "  Animal  Magnetism"  as  an  anrosthetic,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  "  the  discovery  now  under  consideration  burst  npon  the  vorld 
from  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  dav ;"  whereas  Dr.  Esdale,  a  Presi- 
dency Surgeon  of  Calcutta,  had  been  performing  most  serious  operatioas 
during  mesmeric  insensibility  for  many  years  previously  in  Bengal. 

We  are  told  that "  true"  Theosophy  has  latelv  "  burst  upon  the  world'' fnsn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  (vide  dear  old  abusive  Vr,  J.  B.  Buchaiaa 
poMim),  and  no  doubt  it  is  quite  as  much  a  Yankee  invention  as  Uemem 
18.  But  is  it  not  comical  to  see  people  who  have  been  obstinately  declanuz 
that  your  child  is  no  child  at  all,  but  a  stuffed  monkey,  suddenly  make  a 
mental  summersault  and  claim  your  little  darling  as  their  own  legitiniat^ 
offspring?  "He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best,"— It  is  the  turn  of  the  me?- 
merists  to  laugh  now,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  our  mirthful  nctor? 
will  extend  allalong  the  line.  A^o  will  they  be  that  will  stand  in  the  conitr 
then  with  the  fools  cap  on  P 


MADAME  BLAVATSKY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  two  copies  of  Xtici/cr  of  October  hive  p«2 
received,  containing  some  interesting  particulars  of  Colonel  Olcott's  to"- 
in  Wales.  Why  Lucifer  should  be  two  or  three  weeks  late  in  ^rrm 
here,  as  has  latterly  been  the  case,  and  why  only  one  or  two  copies  art  s^ 
instead  of  the  number  ordered,  is  a  puzsle,  and  we  can  only  apologias  toKi| 
friends  who  have  trusted  to  us  to  supply  them  as  the  advertised  ^^^ 
that  magazine,  and  advise  them  in  future  to  obtain  their  copies  direct  bp 
London,  if  they  can.  We  have  also  to  regretfully  inform  enquired  ^ 
them  that  copies  of  neither  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  new  books  habeas  r* 
reached  Adyar,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Colonel  Olcott^onif^^ 
ago  wrote  to  the  Editor  to  notice  these  books  in  the  Tkeoeophigl.  The  fi*J^ 
hereby  carries  out  the  behest  of  his  chief  to  the  best  of  his  abili^  under  »'^ 
circumstances,  and  devoutly  wishes  that  one  of  the  Colonel's  Irish  Fai^ 
would  gently  and  fraternally  jog  the  elbows  of  the  Gentlem^  Anfl^ 
Champion  Business  Men  who  run  the  Duke  Street  concern. 


Printed  by  Orayks,  Cookson  an»  Co.,  at  the  ScoUish  Prese,  Madras,  and jPoU«^' 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  BaBincss  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Vijia  RaghaTavharia,* 
Adyar,  Madras. 
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DEATH  OP  PANDIT  N.  BASHYA  CH. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  have  to  an 
death  of  Pandit  N.  Bashya  Oharya,  Pandit  of 
Oriental  Library^  at  11-^0  p.  h.  on  the  22nd  ul 
brother's  house  in  Rayapuram,  Madras.  For 
our  lamented  Pandit  had  suffered  from  diabetc 
which  seems  to  be  as  common  among  the  B 
consumption  is  in  the  West.  Two  years  ago 
from  an  acute  attack  thereof,  while  living  at 
recovered  on  removal  to  a  distance  from  the  A 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  Head-Quarters  is  situi 
time,  unfortunately,  neither  the  entreaties  of 
nor  the  advice  of  his  doctors  could  induce  hi 
was  too  late,  to  go  away  from  the  Library  ii 
loved  so  much  to  spend  his  days  when  in  good  1 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  blood  poiso 
carbuncle  in  the  hand,  and  although  the  I 
suffered  greatly  for  nearly  two  months  from  n 
the  head,  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  relic 
he  himself  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  his  medics 
thought  the  case  so  dangerous  until  the  app 
blood  poisoning,  which  quickly  brought  on  a  J 
nation. 

The  death  of  Pandit  N.  Bashya  Charya  is  an 
loss  to  the  Theosophical  Society  in  general  i 
Oriental  Library  in  particular.  Where  can  thei 
another  man  combining  his  rare  qualities  a 
cation  f  Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  mc 
Sanscritists  in  India;  wonderfully  well  read 
Sanscrit  literature,  sacred  and  other;  an  excellc 
scholar ;  an  orator  equally  at  home  in  four  lai 
man  of  singularly  courageous  disposition ;  an  e 
reformer ;  and,  above  all,  an  ardent  Theos 
devoted  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  w! 
a  lucrative  profession— -he  was  lawyer  in  good 
to  gratuitously  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  t 

That  there  is  here  in  India  but  one  universal 
of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  respected  Pandit  n 
be  told,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  sai 
will  be  general  in  the  Society  everywhere  wh« 
that  he  is  now  no  more  with  us  is  known  and  re 


Colonel  Olcott  left  MarseilldB  on  the  29th  ultimo  by  the  Uessageriefl 
Harilimes  Steamer  and  is  expected  in  Ceylon  about  the  middle  of  Janaary, 
where  he  will  spend  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  President  is  brmging  out  an 
ex-padri  who  was  captured  at  his  first  lecture  in  London,  and  who  is  to  be 
broken  into  harness  theosophical  at  Head-quarters  under  the  Coloners  own 
eagle  eye.  It  is  not  much  of  a  recommendation  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  has 
been  a  clergyman,  except  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  considered 
highly  creditable  for  a  Salvationist  to  have  been  a  thief ;  but  in  Mr.  Daly  s 
case  it  is  reported  that  even  before  he  heard  our  President  speak,  his  own 
naturally  large  heart  and  clear  head  had  made  him  throw  oE  the  shackles  of 
the  church,  and  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  shape  of 
religio-philanthropio  work  among  the  poor  of  London.  As  a  oonyert  to 
Theosophy  such  a  man  is  worth  ten  thousand  ordinary  parsons,  even  if  they 
came  to  the  Head-quarters  to  beg  for  admission  into  the  T.  S.,  arrayed  in 
full  canonicals,  and  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and  with  the  Be?.  George 
Patterson  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  Mr.  Daly  will  be  most  welcome 
at  Head-Quarters,  where  we  will  show  our  appreciation  of  him  by  at  once 
giving  him  at  least  four  men's  work  to  do.  The  Head-quarters  is  a  gnat 
place  for  making  good  Karma  in  a  "  hotly  impetuous"  fashion,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  very  short  of  hands. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  sea  voyage  will  set  our  President  np 
again  in  health,  for  he  has  been  suffering  once  more  from  dysentery,  a  com^ 
plaint  which  was  originally  brought  on  hj  the  fatigue  of  his  long  tenmontlis 
Indian  tour  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  which  broke  out  in  Japan  again  and 
has  once  more  made  its  appearance  in  England.  It  was  against  the  adnce 
of  the  doctors  that  the  President  made  his  Japanese  tour;  it  was  again  coi^ 
trary  to  their  judgment  that  he  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  has  suffered  accordingly, — although,  happily,  the  fotalcon- 
sequences  the  doctors  broadly  hinted  at  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  of  Colonel  Olcott's  temperament  to  remiuD 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time  if  he  sees  work  to  be  done  which  he  thinb  th» 
his  hand  can  do.  Still  he  must  take  rest ;  and,  knowing  that,  he  will,  on  bis 
return  to  Advar,  devote  himself  to  the  sedentary  work  of  the  Hoad-qnarters, 
and  take  up  the  editorship  of  the  Theosoplmt, 

When  he  returns  he  will  tell  us  for  himself  about  his  British  work,  and  its 
actual  and  probable  results.  He  has  at  all  events  set  the  Britishers  tongtia 
wagging,  and  by  and  bye  the  Britishers' brains  will  begin  to  function  aH 
and  then  they  will  ask  him  to  come  back  and  tell  them  more  jJbout  Theos^ 
phy.  But  China,  Japan  and  America  all  are  calling  on  the  President  too,»J 
when  he  has  taken  a  few  months*  rest,  no  one  can  say  how  much  longer  hejj^ 

jaceful  home  on  the  Adyar.  of  which  he 


be  able  or  willing  to  stay  in  his  peaceful  home  on  the  Adyar,  - 
dreams  all  the  time  when  he  is  away ;  for  when  he  hears  the  voice  of  l>iig 
iving  the  word  of  command  our  gallant  old  Colonel,  as  of  yore,  springs » 
feet  to  obey. 


his 


THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE. 


There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  all  along  as  to  the  adyiffl- 
bility  of  holding  a  meeting,  intended  to  be  representative  <» 
the  Fellows  in  the  Indian  Sections  of  the  T.  S.,  at  the  same  toe 
and  in  the  same  place  as  the  Annual  Congress  gathering.  Tj^ 
Conference  of  Fellows  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  ultimo  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Elphinstone  High  School  has  practically  decided  the 

Suestion,  and  proved  that  those  who  proposed  and  organized  tw 
Conference  exercised  a  wise  foresight,  for  the  meeting  was  w 
every  respect  a  remarkable  success,  as  the  following  report  i"" 
show;  so  good,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Conference, 
and  so  unexpectedly  unanimous  did  the  Fellows  prove  to  be,  tiat  J' 
was  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  the  public  meeting,  vticb 


originally  formed  part  of  the  Bombay  programme  had  been  given 
up  some  ten  days  before. 

'^  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel'' ;  and  the  real  desire  that  tho 
deadlock  in  the  Society  should  cease^  which  was  so  apparent  on  the 
parts  of  the  Fellows  present  at  the  Conference — ^men  who  were 
undoubtedly  representative  of  the  Indian  Theosophists^ — goes  to 
prove  that  the  Indian  Fellows  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that 
in  them  lies  to  remove  every  trace  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  Head-quarters  and  themselves^  and  that  it  will  not  be  their 
fault  if  the  mutual  confidence  between  all  concerned^  which  obtain- 
ed in  former  years,  be  not  now  fully  restored. 

One  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  good  feeling 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  Brothers  in  Conference  was  the  news  that 
New  York,  London  and  Adyar  were  in  future  to  pull  together  in 
unity  and  unison,  and  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces — those  tending  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  into  a  number  of  separate  Theosophical  Societies — had  beea 
overcome  and  silenced.  It  is  felt  here  in  India,  where  it  is  a 
common  saying  that  every  man  is  naturally  and  by  right  of  descent 
a  Theosophist,  that  any  attempt  to  discre<£t  or  weaken  the  Society 
in  this  country  is  simply  suicidal.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  idea  has  latterly  sprung  up  among  many  of  the  Fellows  here 
that  our  European  and  American  brethren  were  willing  to  decry 
Theosophy  in  India,  in  order  to  enhance  their  own  importance 
in  the  movement.  This  suspicion  is  happily  passing  away,  and 
when  the  Indian  Fellows  become  fully  persuaded  that  England 
and  America  really  appreciate  the  great  value  of  a  strong 
India  as  a  base  of  operations  in  other  lands,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  clearly  perceived  that  it  is  the  duty  and  should  be 
the  delight  of  the  Indian  Fellows  themselves  to  make  Theosophy  in 
this  country  a  really  impregnable  fortress,  from  which  shall  issue 
forth  expeditions  into  yet  unconquered  countries,  and  from  which 
all  the  younger  Sections  may  be  able  to  draw  moral  support  in 
times  of  need. 

As  the  following  report  speaks  for  itself  Kttle  more  need  be 
said  in  the  way  of  introduction  than  to  remark  that  no  more  con* 
elusive  contradiction  could  be  given  to  those  who  say  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  has  lost  her  place  in  the  Indian  heart  than 
the  "  Vote  of  confidence  and  thanks'*  passed  by  the  Conference^ 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed  being  fully  as  significant  as  the 
wording  of  the  "  Vote"  itseLE ;  and  no  more  conclusive  reply  could 
be  given  to  foolish  exaggerations  and  mis-statements  of  busy-bodies 
in  regard  to  the  decline  of  the  Society,  and  the  discontent  with 
Head-quarters  in  India,  than  the  handsome  donation  to  the  Head- 
quarter's  fund  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  those  present  at 
the  Conference.  If  all  the  Brethren  in  India  follow  the  example  of 
good  feeling  and  of  generosity  given  them  by  those  who  attended  the 
Conference,  a  period  of  activity  will  set  in  which  will  prove  a  true 
Manvanterato  the  Pralaya  of  the  last  few  years,  during  which  the 
indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  President-Founder  has  supplied  almost 
all  the  light  and  heat  to  a  sleepy,  if  not  actually  sleeping  Society* 
There  is  plenty  of  work    for  us  to    do,  and   there   are    many 


men,  and  the  first  step  towards  that  consummation  has  been 
taken  by  the  Bombay  Conference ;  which,  it  may  be  safely  aasert- 
ed  has  done  as  much  as  any  similar  gathering  of  representative 
Fellows  could  towards  re-establishing  harmony  in  the  Society, 
thus  giving  new  heart  to  the  Fellows,  and  showing  the  enemies  of 
Theosophy  the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  to  destroy  or  even 
seriously  injure  the  Theosophical  Society. 


On  the  motion  of  the  General  Secretary,  J.  K.  Daji,  Khan  Bahadur  Nowroji 
Dorftbji  Elhandalvala  took  the  Chair. 

In  welcoming  the  Fellows  to  the  Conference  the  Chairman  said  :— 

There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  on  secondary  questions,  but  one  great 
idea  prevails  amongst  all  members  and  binds  them  together,  viz.,  the  idea  of 
doing  good  to  hnmanitv  by  spreading  Theosophy  and  promoting  nniTcrsal 
brotherhood,  and  that  idea  the  Society  has  promulgated  against  all  opposition 
and  aspersions.  At  present  its  work  progresses  satisfactorily.  Tbeusophical 
ideas  have  been  spread  amongst  the  people  at  large. 

Colonel  Olcott  in  England  has  been  very  snccessfnl.  Some  of  the  papers 
there  are  sympathetic  and  have  been  taking  a  fair  view  of  the  more* 
ment.  1  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  thanked  by  yon  all  for  the  good  work  he 
has  done  in  Japan.  For  various  reasons  the  work  is  lagging  benind  in  India. 
We  meet  this  eveninj?  with  a  view  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  niembera 
the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  put  it  on  better  basis.  Tbu  large 
gathering  will  brins  us  into  contact  with  those  members  who  haveoonfoonded 
the  movement  itself  with  the  *'  phenomena"  and  will  afford  an  opportanity 
of  giving  them  a  correct  idea  of  the  Bignific»nce  o£  this  movement. 

Large  ideas  of  philosophy  viewed  in  their  true  light  give  us  the  only 
right  conception  oi^the  great  work  of  the  Theosophical  Soeiety. 

The  Chairman  then  briefly  reviewed  the  situation  and  read  the  Call  for  tbe 
meeting,  explaining  its  purpose.  After  which  he  read  the  foUowing  1<^ 
sent  by  Colonel  Olcott  to  the  Conference. 

To  Thbosophists  present  at  the  Bombay  MjosTiKft. 

LoNDO»,7i^  December  m. 

Bbab  Bbothebb, 

From  this  far  distance  I  send  yon  the  assurance  of  my  constant  affecta^ 
and  best  wishes  for  your  spiritual  welfare.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  in  the 
body  as  I  shall  in  thought  to  greet  you  all  personally  and  exchange  views  as 
to  the  best  methods  to  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  hidiatt 
Branch  of  the  Theosophical  movement.  In  the  countries  of  the  West  ^^ 
noticeable  and  remarkable  activity  prevaiLs ;  due  to  the  presence  of  onr 
beloved  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  and  the  formation  of  the  Esoteric  Section  of  tbe 
Theosophical  Society  already  a  great  success.  This  I  know  from  person^ 
observation  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  adherents  throughout  Euwpe^JJ 
America.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  I  return  ;  which  will  now  be  tery 
shortly,  as  I  sail  from  Marseilles  for  Colombo  on  the  29th  of  this  montb. 

From  the  British  aud  American  Sections  I  have  received  written  sugg^ 
tions  for  alteratioiifc  in  the  Theosophical  Society  Eules  and  ^I^^?^^ 
submitted  to  the  General  Council  at  the  May  Convocation.  1  sbftU  espe^ 
that  the  (^uncils  of  the  Indian  Sections  will  also  prepare  any  suggestions w 
like  character  they  may  wish  considered.  So  far  as  my  conscience  peni"^ 
I  am  ready,  as  heretofore,  to  do  whatever  my  brothers  and  coUeagnw 
recommend.  i 

I  announce  to  you  the  rapid  increase  of  our  movement  in  strength  tnrotig  • 
out  the  world,  as  a  whole,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  by  revived  actini; 
doing  your  share.  ^ 

A  gentleman  of  first-rate  ability  and  high  charactei^— Dr.  J,  B^^,^' 
L.  L,  D.,  F.  T.  S.— a  historian  and  journalist,  and  formerly  a  Christiw  c»w' 


man,  has,  after  hearing  my  first  London  lecture,  volonteered  to  come  ont  and 
join  the  Head-quarter's  Staff. 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  mj  health  is  not  as  good  as  formerly,  the  disease 
I  contracted  in  my  last  Indian  and  recent  Japanese  tours  having  returned 
upon  me.  I  shall  deeply  regret  it  if  this  should  continue  and  prevent  my 
making  such  long  and  frequent  tours  as  heretofore.  I  do  not  intend  to 
permit  it  if  I  can  help  myself.  But  in  view  of  my  advancing  years  I  hope 
you  may  be  willing  to  do  henceforth  a  larger  share  of  the  Society's  work 
and  take  some  of  the  heavy  burden  off  my  shoulders.  . 

Upon  my  return  I  shall  issue  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Society. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  to  report  Madame  Blavatsky's  untiring  capacity  for 
labor,  and  the  constant  aid  given  her  by  her  (and  my)  teachers.  I  have 
never  seen  it  more  marked. 

Your  Conference  being  of  an  unofficial  character,  I  need  do  no  more  than 
this  I  have  written  and  beg  each  and  all  of  you  to  realise  that  my  heart 
and  life  and  love  are  pledged  to  our  great  work. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  Bro.  Bichard  Harte  to  read  to  the  meeting 
portions  of  two  private  letters  from  prominent  Theosophists  in  America  and 
Jingland  respectively,  explaining  that  thev  had  been  read  to  him  and  that 
they  showed  so  well  the  activity  in  the  West  and  the  renewed  good  feeling 
in  the  Society  that  he  felt  sure  the  writers  of  the  letters  would  not  object  to' 
the  Conference  hearing  what  they  had  said ; — these  writers  being  respectively 
2ir.  Alexander  Fullerton,  Mr.  Judge's  right  hand  man,  an4  Mr.  &•  B.  S. 
Mead,  acting  Secretary  of  Madame  Slavatsky  during  the  temporary  absence 
abroad  of  the  brothers  Keightley. 
The  first  letter  from  l^ew  York,  dated  November  24,  said  :— 
"  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  activity  in  T.  S.  matters,  and  a  liberality 
which  is  glorious.  Keightl^'s  (Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  of  London)  address  to 
the  Aryans  (Aryan  Theos.  Socy. — ^the  New  York  Branch)  and  H.  P.  B/s  appeal 
ioT  Lucifer  have  wakened  people  up.  No  less  than  540  dollars  have  been  contri' 
buted  in  the  Aryan  T.  S.  to  the  relief  of  Xuc^er,  and  many  new  subscriptions 
have  been  sent  to  the  office.  Other  money,  too,  has  gone  to  London.  A  muni« 
ficent  donation  to  India  has  been  assured  us,  but  I  forebear  details  till  the 
money  is  on  hand.  Moreover  most  generous  aid  baa  been  given  to  the  office 
in  the  salary  of  a  trained  book-keeper. 

"  The  growth  of  the  Faih  business  is  astonishing,  and  shows  the  spread  of 
Theosopny.  Less  than  two  months  of  the  present  quarter  have  passed,  yet 
the  receipts  are  Bs.  1 ,000  as  compared  with  less  than  Bs.  500  for  the  same  period 
of  1888.  xou  know  that  besides  myself  the  office  has  a  stenographer  and  a  boy. 
The  book-keeper  still  further  enlarges  the  staff.  The  tract-maUing  scheme 
is  doing  splendidly.  We  have  45  at  work,  the  sale  of  tracts  has  reached 
27,600,  and  we  have  had  63,000  from  the  printer  ab^eady.  (These  tracts  are 
mailed  to  new  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.)  A  new  Branch  is 
about  to  be  formed  in  Tacoma,  Washington  Terr.  To  my  mind  it  is  certaia 
that  a  great  occult  power  is  behind  the  Theosophioal  Society  helping  our 
efforts  and  spreading  interest.  All  this  will  help  you  too.  More  subscrip- 
tions to  the  I^eo6ophi9t  have  gone  forward  of  late.  Judge's  Annual  Beport» 
mailed  last  week,  shows  that  India  has  not  been  forgotten  by  America." 

The  other  letter,  from  London,  dated  December  12,  says  :•— 

"Now,  my  dear  fellow,  do  let  us  drop  imagining  that  others  are  trying  to 
spite  us.  The  old  tug  with  Adyar  has  disappeared  from  our  horizon  at 
least,  and  all  three,  H.  P.  B.,  Olcott,  and  Judge  join  hands  from  New  York, 
London  and  Adyar.  The  Colonel  sails  on  the  29th,  so  wait  till  he  comes  and 
then  bang  away,  if  he  says  yes.  But,  ye  ^ods  !  if  we  cannot  forgive  one  another's 
mistakes,  we  are  no  better  than  sectaries,  and  had  better  shut  up  shop!" 

The  reading  of  these  extracts  was  followed  by  loud  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  remarked  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  President  will 
be  ha|ypy  to  carry  out  any  good  suggestion,  and  read  the  following  preamble 
to  the  meeting  which  was  at  once  adopted  :^ 


Whereas  in  the  4th  para,  of  the  President's  order  pnblkhed  at  page  xs  to 
the  Sapplement  to  the  November  namber  of  the  Theo9ophi$t,  "  all  FeUows 
generally  are  earnestly  requested  to  draw  up  and  notify  to  tbo  Freeident  at 
Adyar  not  later  than  the  1st  of  February  whatever  changes  they  recommend 
to  be  made  in  the  revised  code  of  rnles,"  the  Conference  of  Theosophists  held 
at  Bombay  begs  to  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  roles  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  the  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read,  discussed,  amended  aad  adopted 
as  now  given : — 

Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  the  President  and  General  Coukcil. 

1.  That  the  Theosophical  Conventions  should  take  place  every  year  at 
Adyar  as  heretofore  during  Christmas  week. 

2.  That  every  person  joining  the  Theosophical  Society  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  shall  pay  such  sum  for  entrance  fee,  besides  a  small  annual  sub- 
scription as  the  Section  by  which  he  is  admitted  may  determine.  That  the 
Indian  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society  shall  charge  Bs.  10  as  entrance- 
fee,  besides  a  minimum  due  of  one  rupee  annually.  That  it  be  left  to  the 
British,  the  American,  the  Ceylon  and  other  Sections  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  each  of  them  shall  charge  as  entrance  fee  and  annual  due.  That 
the  President  shall  exercise  his  power  to  remit  entrance  fees  of  very  poor 
applicants. 

^.  That  these  fees  and  dues  shall  be  collected  under  the  authority  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  by  each  Section,  and  be  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of 
that  (Section  for  the  use  and  ^nefit  of  that  Section. 

4.  That  the  division  of  the  Society  in  India  into  four  different  Sections, 
does  not  appear  to  be  convenient,  and  for  the  present  there  should  be  only 
one  Section  for  the  whole  of  India,  managed  by  a  QeneraJ  Secretary  (with 
an  Executive  Council)  who  will  carry  on  his  duties  separately  from  tiie  G^eneral 
work  and  management  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

5.  That  the  resolution  passed  at  tne  Convention  of  1887  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  a  regularly  paid  accountant,  who  will  give  proper  secnrttyy 
be  put  into  force  as  early  as  possible,  and  if  possible  the  paid  accountant  be  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  the  accounts  of  the  several  Funds  of  the  Society  be  kept  strictly 
separate  from  the  accounts  of  the  Theosofuist  Journal,  the  accounts  of  the 
book  trade,  and  all  other  accounts. 

7.  That,  as  the  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues  from  the  Fellows  will  now 
become  the  property  of  the  Sections,  each  Section  should  contribute  Tolun- 
tarily  for  the  support  of  the  Adyar  Head-Quarters  and  Library  a  sum  to  be 
determined  by  itself,  which  voluntary  contribution  shall  be  totally  independ* 
dent  of  any  other  voluntary  contributions  by  individual  Fellows  to  the  Head- 
Quarters. 

8.  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  voluntai^  ccmtribntion  of  the 
Indian  Section  to  the  Head-Quarters  be  one  half  of  the  entire  sum  collected  by 
the  said  Section  during  the  vear  from  the  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues. 

9.  That  this  Conference  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Adyar  Head- 
Quarters  and  Library  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  made  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  Theosophists,  and  that  to  effect  this  objeet  att 
earnest  minded  Theosophists  be  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  regu- 
larly according  to  their  means  annual  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  Head- 
Quarters,  besides  the  annual  contribution  to  the  particular  Seotioo  ta  which 
they  may  belong. 

10.  That  the  President  is  requested  kindly  to  carry  out  without  delay  the 
changes  in  the  staff  at  Head-Quarters  about  which  lio  has  been  informed,  am 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  indispensable  for  harmonious  feelii^  in 
the  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  opinion  existing  in  the  Conference  oa  the 
above  points,  it  may  be  said  of  the  resolution  taken  seriatim, .— r 

1.  Carried  after  much  discussion,  some  desiring  to  change  the  usual  date 
(Christmas,)  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  the  only  eoitable  time  of  the 
year  after  all. 


2.  Carried  after  discussioDyWitb  the  alteration  that  the  entrance  fee  should 
be  Bs.  10,  and  not  7  as  was  suggested  by  the  mover.  On  the  one  hand  any 
reduction  in  the  fee  was  strongly  opposed  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  at 
ftll  high,  and  the  Society  must  not  be  deprived  of  so  much  of  its  income ;  on 
the  oUier  band,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  poor  members  should  be  entered 
free.  The  hairman  Chad  to  explain  more  than  once  that  it  has  been  the  rule 
to  admit  poor  members  free,  that  the  Presidents  of  Branches  bad  the  power 
to  do  so  with  the  President's  permission  which  has  never  been  refused.  The 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  just  this :  Keep  the  fee  high,  it  is  worth  paying,  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  ;  but  take  care  that  poor  members  may  not 
be  prevented  from  joining  the  Society  on  account  of  the  entrance  fee. 

3w    Carried. 

4.  Carried  after  much  discussion.  Some  were  in  favour  of  having  more 
sections  than  one. 

5.  Carried  unanimously  without  opposition. 

6.  Carried  with  slight  alteration. 

7.  Carried  after  much  discussion.  Some  wanted  the  payment  to  be  an 
enfmx»d  one,  and  it  had  to  be  explained  that  for  our  Inoian  Section  it  is 
binding  because  we  bind  ourselves  voluntarily,  and  for  other  Sections  we  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  them. 

8»  9  ^  10;  Carried  unanimously  without  opposition. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Founders  was  moved  by  Tookaram  Tatya  and  seconded 
by  Pherozha  B.  Mesta  and  carried  by  acclamation,  with  3  cheers  for  the 
I\)under8  of  the  Society. 

Voluntary  subscription  list  for  the  support  of  Head-Quarters  was  then 
opened,  when  members  proved  their  earnestness  and  liberality  by  sub- 
scribing over  700  Rupees  on  the  spot. 

The  Conference,  though  not  numerous,  was  thoroughly  representative. 
Three  out  of  the  four  General  Secretaries  being  present,  ana  nearly  200  other 
Fellows  from  all  the  Sections,  including  many  of  the  best  workers  and  most 
xespected  men  in  the  Society  in  India. 

The  following  is  the 

YOTX  OP  COKFID£HCE  kSJ)  ThANKS  TO  THE  FOUNDERS. 

That  this  Conference  of  the  Fellows  of  all  the  Indian  Sections  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  regards  with  unfeigned  indignation  the 
malicious  attempts  lately  made  to  injure  the  Theosophical  Society 
by  cowardly  attacks  upon  Madame  Blavatsky,  who,  as  well  as  her 
equally  devoted  colleague  Col.  Olcott,  has  freely  given  her  whole 
energies  for  the  last  fifteen  years  to  the  establishment  of  a  nucleus 
of  Universal  Brotherhood  and  the  revival  of  Eastern  Philosophy 
and  Eeligion. 

The  Conference  further  wishes  to  convey  to  both  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Society,  the  assurance  of  its  most  cordial  and  grateful  re- 
cognition of  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  to  India  and 
are  now  rendering  to  the  world  at  large. 

A  vote  of  of  thanks,  which  in  this  case  was  no  mere  formality,  termi- 
nated the  regular  proceedings ;  after  which  the  Chairman  remained  for  some 
time  in  his  seat  takm^  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  subscribers  and 
receiving  their  subscriptions,  A  full  list  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  names  of  the  eubscribers  will  be  given  in  the  next  Theosophist,. 


A^iM\JjaMJLJJ.MlM*M      XWM/a 


The  Secretary  of  the  Barrisal  T.  S.  reports  that  he  has  been,  ai  tines, 
lecturing  from  the  Hindu  Shastra  and  hopes  to  do  something  for  the  nexi 
year.    The  Branch,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  doing  any  practical  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bhavnagar  T.  S.  says  that  the  interest  in  Theosophj 
in  our  Society  is  gradually  increasing  in  the  District.  He  believes  that,  of 
those  who  biave  heard  or  otherwise  known  something  of  our  Society  and 
its  aims,  there  are  many  more  sympathisers  than  scoffers.  The  contrast  b^ 
tween  the  life  that  most  of  the  members  led  before  aid  the  ii&  that  tbey 
attempt  and  lead  at  present,  as  members  of  the  Society,  each  in  his  own 
humble  way,  cannot  out  have  a  salutary  influence  with  those  who  come  into 
daily  contract  with  them.  What  strikes  the  non-Tbeosophic  friends  and 
acquaintances  the  most  is  the  members  implicit  faith  in  Theosophy  and  iti 
Masters — Sadgurubhy's  Namah— "notwithstanding  the  jeers  of  scoiers  or  the 
Belf-oonceited  misrepresentations  of  self-complainant  sceptics. 

A  good  letter  from  Bangkok,  Siam,  was  received.  It  contained  a  donation 
to  the  T.  S.  General  Fund  and  a  promise  of  furnishing  our  Adyar  Kationil 
Library  with  the  Siamese  Pitakas  after  they  are  printed.  As  we  have 
already  in  the  Library  complete  set  of  Pitakas  from  Ceylon  and  Japan,  the 
Library  will  become  verv  rich  in  Pitakas  on  receipt  of  these  from  Siam. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Grya  Branch  T.  S.  says  that  the  Branch  is  not  tbiiving 
well  owing  chiefly  to  the  majority  of  the  members  being  too  much  absorbed 
in  temporal  pursuits  to  think  oif  spiritual  aspirations,  and  be  is  therefore 
made  nelpless  to  contribute  towards  the  edification  and  progress  of  the 
Society.  This  it  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are  so  m^j  things 
that  can  be  done  by  oneself.  Such  things  are  best  known  to  oneself.  Things 
have  to  be  done  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  individual.  The  slow  but 
sure  way  to  induce  people  of  intelligence  to  perceive  the  proper  worth  of  thdr 
worldly  pursuits  and  to  follow  the  spiritual  path,  is  to  make  them  read 
Theosophical  and  ancient  Aryan  literature.  Anything  gained  by  snch  study 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  be  a  help  for  progress. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Calcutta  Brancn  Theosophical  Society  reports : 

"  1  am  glad  to  say  that  since  a  month  or  two,  the  Calcutta  Branch  is  again 
reviving.  Of  course  those  who  had  entered  the  Theosophical  Society  see  to 
miracles  or  with  some  such  vain  object  have  dispersed  from  the  ranks.  Bu( 
there  are  some  members  who  are  hankering  after  true  knowledge,  and  who  are 
now  gathering  once  a  week  for  discussing  on  the  subject  of  thar  spiritul 
welfare  and  for  the  study  of  Hindu  Philosophy  and  Science. 

'*  It  is  a  good  fortune  to  us  that  recently  Magi,  the  sage  lady  of  Benares, 
came  here  and  will  revisit  Calcutta  after  her  return  fr(mi  Puri  (Jammath). 
It  is  aJso  our  good  lot  to  have  amongst  us  an  ascetic,  Peramhansa  Siboamn 
Swami,  the  author  of  the  *  Book  of  Blessedness.'  ** 

A  friend  and  brother  from  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A,,  ofiEm  sincerest  regard 
to  all  self-sacrificing  Theosophists,  and  says  he  does  not  see  how  he  cm 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  dissemination  of  Imowledge  of  spiritual  things  by 
Theosophy  or  rather  by  the  Theosophical  Society. 

A  new  oranch  T.  S.  in  Mozuffei7>ur  is  in  the  course  of  formatioa.  '^^ 
are  already  several  earnest  members  there. 

T.  YieiAAAGHATA  ChaBIU, 

EflciSfscy. 


AMERICA. 
Several  interesting  letters  and  documents  have  been  received  from  imoiea, 
showing  the  activity  there,  and  explaining  both  directly  and  indirectly  the 
caoses  that  are  at  work  in  our  favour,  and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Sectional  authorities  to  foster  and  guide  the  Theosophical  moTement.  Up* 
fortunately,  however,  these  documents  were  receivecT  too  late  for  notice  i^ 
this  Number ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  the  movement  in  America 
Heems  to  be  in  strong  and  able  hands,  and  that  activity,  good  wiU,  and  hope- 
fulness for  the  future  prevail.  Perhaps,  now  that  the  entente  cordiafo  all  rouud 
has  been  re-eatablishca,  a  few  of  our  earnest  American  brothers  or  sisten  »»/ 


workers,  who  are  not  only  wiUxng  but  also  aWe  to  work,  are  very,  very  Da< 
Wanted. 


CEYLON. 


The  PresidBnt  intends  to  spend  two  weeks  in  Ceylon  pntting  things  in  ord 
and  if  possible  visiting  the  many  new  branohes  which  Mr.  Powell  has  form 
daring  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  the  Island.  If  reports  of  the  conditi 
of  Theosophy  in  Ceylon  be  anything  liketrne)  athorongh  reform  in  t 
administration  there  is  urgently  needed.  Mr.  Powell  himself  prefers  not 
say  anything  on  the  snbject  for  publication,  a  delicacy  which  is  easily  Qnd< 
stood,  and  will  no  doubt  be  appreciatod  by  onr  readers.  He  intends  howev 
to  lay  the  trae  state  of  affairs  there  clearly  and  fully  before  the  President  ( 
Lis  arrivaL , 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

As  Mr«  C^  W»  Leadbeater*s  presence  in  London  is  t*eqtii)>ed  in  the  iiiterc 
of  the  Theosophicai  Society,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  his  connection  wi 
the  Ceylon  Section  will  cease  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  sailing  fro 
Colombo,  and  that  Mr.  Charles  F.  Powell  is  appointed  temporarily  in  his  pla 
OS  General  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section  of  the  ^.  S»  and  Injr  omci 
representative  in  the  Islands  Upon  my  return  to  Colombo  in  January  nea 
I  shall  make  permanent  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  t1 
Society's  work  in  Ceylon» 

I  take  this^  occasion  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Leadbeater  for  his  unselfit 
attempts  during  the  past  nvo  years  to  promote,  both  in.  India  and  Ceylo: 
the  welfare  of  the  theosophicai  movement,  and  for  his  loyal  friendship  f( 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  myself* 

H.  S.  OLCotT,  P.  T.  S. 
By  the  President  Founder, 
H»  P.  Blavatsky, 


London,  Kiyvemher,  1889* 


Corresponding  Secretary^  T. 


WHO  SHALL  HYPNOTISE  THE  CHILDREN  P 

f  Translation  from  fAe  "  SatyatoJcayOi**  a  Native  Christian  Newspaper.) 

Mr.  Powell,  who  came  down  to  this  place  in  the  course  of  last  month,  callet 
together  the  Bnddhists,  who  have  been  a  persecuting  set  of  people,  hatini 
Christian  religion,  teasing  its  ministers,  and  hindering  their  scnool  work 
and  advised  tl^m  not  to  send  their  children  to  Christian  schoolsi  but  to  opei 
a  school  by  means  of  subscriptions  raised,  and  teach  them  in  Buddhism  an( 
other  branches  of  Instruction*  Several  of  the  villagers  led  by  the  headmei 
received  the  advice  readily,  and  having  convened  a  public  meeting  made  < 
collection  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Buddhist  school,  which  they  did  accord 
ingly  on  the  8th  ultimo*  Many  of  the  children,  who  were  attending  the  Chris 
tian  school  left  and  went  over  to  the  Buddhist  school,  and  many  parents  whc 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian  school  do  not  do  so  on  account  oi 
the  headmen.  It  is  said  that,  about  three  years  ago,  some  of  the  Buddhists 
opened  a  similar  school  here,  but  owing  to  the  promised  subscriptions  not 
coming  in,  the  teacher  could  not  be  paid,  and  so  there  tras  an  ena  of  it  In  s 
^hort  time.  But  this  time,  the  headmen  and  the  villagers  of  Dickwella  and 
neighbouring  places  have  united  and  exerted  themselves  by  holding  meetings 
every  Sundav  and  collecting  subscriptions,  &c.,  hence,  a  long  existence  may 
be  expected  lor  the  school*  Still,  their  main  hope  is  upon  securing  a  grant 
from  Government  for  the  school  before  long,  and  keeping  it  np  by  that 
means.— -CeyZo^i  Independent,  Deceinher  16* 


Theosopbical  Society  ab  Milan,  Italy.  The  opening  in  Italy  for  Theoeophy 
onght  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  people  there,  at  least  the  educated,  are  sick  of 
priestcraft  and  dogmas,  and  are,  lilce  others  in  every  land  at  preeent,  sedcinfi; 
tor  some  more  solid  ground  to  stand  upon,  philosophically  speaking,  than 
either  Materialism  or  Ceremonialism. 

The  Branch  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  Dr.  Barbieri  de  lotroini  Loigi, 
ex-physician  to  the  King  of  Burmah,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  conDtrT,and 
who  is  about  to  undertake  an  Italian  translation  of  Colonel  Oloott's  Bnddhisb 
Catechism.  We  cordially  welcome  Italy  into  the  Theosopbical  fold,  and  wish 
the  Milan  Branch  the  best  success. 

The  following  are  the  applicants  for  the  charter. 

The  Princess  Ada  Troubetzkoy,  Cavallier  F.  Heyland,  Signers  Olf^  Hey- 
land,  Signori  Edmondo  Benvenuto,  Lodovico  Pogliaghi,  Ingegnere  Gmi, 
Minetti,  Fietro  Scalini,  and  Tarsillo  Barberis. 


NEW  BKAJTCH  IN  AMEBICA. 

P.  O.  B..  2659,  New  Yoek  Citt,  JfTovmher  lih,  1889. 
To  THE  Secketaet,  Theosophical  Societt, 

Adya/r,  Madras, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — With  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Section,  a  Charter  was  this  day  issued  for  the  formatioa  of  a  Ner 
Branch,  to  bo  located  at  Oakland,  California,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to  be  knoTn 
as  the  Aurora  Lodge  Theosopbical  Society.  The  President  will  be  Theodore 
G.  E.  Wolleb,  late  President  of  the  Golden  Gate  Lodge,  San  Francisco. 

Yours  fraternally, 

William  Q.  Judg\ 
Generoi  T 


"WITH  FRIENDSHIP  AND  BROTHERLY  ESTEEM." 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society,    Adyar,  Madras : — 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  take  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  fomuDgot 
a  Branch  of  the  Theosopbical  Society  in  Oakland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Aurora  Lodge  of  the  Theosopbical  Society,  and  we  have  elected  oar  officers  m 
follows  :— 

Theo.  G.  Ed.  Wolleb,  PresidwU, 
Marie  A.  Walsh,  Vice  President, 
Henry  Bowman,  Secretary, 
and  have  appHed  for  a  Charter  to  W.  Q.  Judge.    Nino  fellows  constitute 
the  applicants.     We  hold  open  meetings  every  Sunday  with  about  40  Tisitons 
and  expect  to  be  such  a  hve  branch  as  the  (Jolden  Gate  is,  from  which  w 
have  separated  in  friendship  and  brotherly  esteem,  because  we  saw  a  good 
place  for  further  work  in  Oakland. 

Oakland,  CALiyoRNiA,  >  Yours  fraternally, 

Ncwemher  3,  1889.     J  Theo.  G.  Ed.  Wollib. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Theosophkjl 
Society. 
Behar  Theosopbical  Society, 

Bankipur.  December  12<fc,  1889. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — 

I  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Babu  Govind  Charan, President  of  onr Branch. 
•This  lamentable  event  took  place  at  11-40  a.  k.,  day  before  yesterday  ;t^s  a 
a  sad  loss  to  the  Bankipur  Branch,  for  he  was  the  life  and  light  of  it. 

Yours  fraternally, 

JOGESH  OhUNDER  BaNEBJII, 

Secy.  Bankipur  T,  S» 


The  Asst.  Treasurer  of  the  Theoaophical  Society  has  received  the  follow! 
letter,  dated  October  25th,  1889,  from  The  Theosophical  Publishing  Co.,  Ld 

"  Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  has  paid  to  Col.  Olcott's  account 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  the  sum  of  £  25,  being  a  donation  to  t 
Society  from  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Evans,  who  requests  an  acknowledgment 
the  Tneosophist  for  January  1890." 

[This  donation  was  reoeived  in  the  middle  of  .November,  but  the  acknowloc 
meat  has  been  held  over  as  requested. — Ed»'\ 


A  GENEROUS  DONATION. 

The  following  letter,  together  with  the  sum  mentioned  therein,  has  be 
handed  to  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  it  ought  originally  to  have  be 
addressed : — 

GenercU  Secretary'a  OJJice, 

New  Yoek, 
October  24rffc,  1889. 
Th£  T&easuesb  Theosophical  Society, 

Adyab,  Madras,  India. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother,— 
In  response  to  the 

appeal  for  aid  to  Head-quarters  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners,  I  have  receiv 
and  herewith  enclose  a  draft  for  £5,  2$.  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Mathez,  Jr. 

Truly  and  fraternally  yours. 
William  Q.  Judge, 

OenercU  Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We  beg  to  acknowledge,  as  I'equested,  the  following  subscriptions  to  i 
Head-quarter's  Fund : — 

Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bottsford  (Sa»  ^raneiaco)  ...    ?  2 
Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Moli«Sre 
Miss  Annie  Moliere 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Wadham 
Dr.  Jerome  A.  Anderson 

"  E.  B.  u:* 

L.  M.  Harten 

Martin. Ennis 

Hannah  K.  Phillips 

Ester  Phillips 

Mrs.  Paasingham 

Miss  Simpson 

Ishan  Chandra  Dev 

Pherozsha  R.  Mesta 
We  have  also  received  several  other  donations  and  subscriptionSy  the  setkde 
of  which  do  not  wish  them  acknowledged  in  the  Theoeophiat.    In  case  anyoi 
sending  us  a  donation  does  not  receive  our  receipt  for  the  same,  he 
requested  to  let  us  know  about  it. 

Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  one  or  other  of  q 
not  to  both. 

R.  Ragoonath  Row, 

Richard  HA&xe. 
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BELLARY  SANMARGA  SAMAJ. 
Seceetary*8  Report  for  November  1888, 
1.    Morcd  Classes. — ^Number  of  schools  under  instruction  during  the  mon< 
was  31.     Of  these,  one  is  the  Municipal  High  School  eonsistiilg  of  boys  visi 
ed  twice  during  the  month  by  Mr.  E.  Jaganoathiah ;  30  Primary  gchoc 


of  315  boys,  two  Girls'  scbooJs  of  37  girls,  visited  fonr  times  bj  the  Moral 
Instructor. 

2.  Pvhlications, — ^Tbe  fcJIowing  numbers  of  the  Samaj  series  are  now  avaiU 
able  for  sale  :— No«  3,  Lecture  on  Sadhanachatushtaya  in  Ezvglish,  annas  4 ; 
No.  4,  Telugu  Prasnoltara  Batnamalika ;  No«  5,  Kaimada  Niti  Batnavali, 
pies  8  ;  andl^o,  6^  (Telngu)  Draridarya  Sukla  eekia  Muktavali,  anna  1. 

3.  Public  Preaching, — Mr.  R«  Jagannathiah,  besides  his  fortnightly  lectures 
in  the  High  SohooU  delivered  two  sermons,  and  Narasimha  Charlu  erne  sermon 
in  the  bazaar.  This  Brax¥:h  cannot  be  worked  well  and  satisfactorily  with- 
out a  paid  preacher.  Arrangements  must  be  made  as  early  as  possible^ 
Four  public  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Samaj  Hall  daring,  the  month. 

4.  Free  Sanscrit  SchooK — Number  of  students  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  was  1S«  The  proposal  to  dispense  with  Gavyams  altogether 
could  not  be  practically  carried  out,  as  the  school  now  stands  in  need  of  some 
inducements  for  students  to  study  SanscHpit^  This  question  as  well  as  that 
of  the  text4>ook8  to  be  taught  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Educational  Committee 
lately  formed^ 

5.  Bhaganxjbd  Bra'9keh,'^T!h/d  Executive  Committee  having  resolved  that  on 
Sundays  when  there  are  no  special  lectures  the  Sanu^  Pandit  shall  lecture 
on  one  copter  of  the  Bhagavad  G^ta,  Mr,  N^  Baghava  Shastriar  accordingly 
delivered  two  lectures  on  the  GUta  during  the  month. 

6.  If£6rary.— The  books  of  the  Adorn  Theoscmhical  Society  and  thDse  of 
the  Bellary  Theosophical  Society  were  transferred  to  the  Samaj,,  and  there  La 
now  a  gooa  lot  of  books  available  for  study  in  the  Samaj,  Hall. 


THE  SOCIAL  RBFOKM  OONFEBKNCSL 
The  Social  Reformers^  whose  leading  spirit  ai^  "  General 
Secretary"  ia  our  own  respected  Senior  Comnussioner,  Dewaii 
Bahadivr  B.  Uagoooath  Bow^  held  their  third  Annual  Meeting  m 
the  Congress  Payilion  at  Bombay  on  Sonday^  December  29th» 
The  re  was  a  large  gatherings  oomposed  almost  exdasively  of  Hindus, 
which  was  natural^  for  the  reforms  now  being  considered  by  that 
body  refer  ohiefly  to  Hindus.     Among  other  notabilities  on  the 

?latform  were  Sir  William  WeddeAuru,  Mr.  GSrattaa  Geary^  Mr* 
'.  J.  Bennett,  Signer  Pedvoza,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cobban,  Pandita 
Bamabai,  Mrs«  Ganguli,  and  a  few  ladies;  aiskd  Mr.  Justice  Telangj. 
C.  I.  Euf  occupied  the  chair. 

The  followiikg  resolutioiis  were*  carried  :-*-* 

1st :— A-sking  Grovemment  to  make  the  completiea  of  manriagO' 
before  tho  girl  was  12  years  old  a  pumshabLe  offence ;  as  '^  a 
rider''  to  which  the  iniembers  of  the-  Conference*  bound  themselves 
mot  to  marry  before  the  girl  was  14 

2nd : — Besolving  ta  carry  oat  the  penalties  iai  the-  Rules  of  tbo 
Associatiou  in  cases  of  ioiringement^ 

3rd :— ^Tbis  resolution,  related  to  widow  marriage,  and  wasnaoTed 
by  Dowan  Bahadoor  Raghunath  Rao  iu  a  speech  showing  thO' 
shortcomings  of  the  Widow  Marriage  Act  of  1856^  and  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  time*  had  noiw  arrived  for 
an  enq;uiry  into  the-  woricing  of  the  Act  witb  »  view  te»  suggest 
f urthbr  improvemenits  in  it.  E^dita  Ramabai,  whe*  sp«ke  Soentij 
in  English^  asked  the  Conference  to^  relieve  the  Hindxt  widow  oF 
her  disability  in  respect  to  the  forfeiture  of  her  deceased  htisband'a 
property  in  the  event  of  Her  remarriage;  The  resolaAio&  encoun*^ 
tered  some  opposition,  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty  created  by* 
ihjd  great  difference  of  opinion,  Mr,  Chandawarkai?  proposed  aa 


amendment  to  the  enect  that  the  several  clanses  of  the  preamble 
be  struck  out  and  that  it  stand  as  follows  : — "  That  the  Conference 
is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  Widow  Marriage  Act  of  1856,  with  a  view  to  sug- 
gest further  improvements  in  the  same,  if  necessary.*'  Dewan 
Bahadoor  Raghunath  Rao  accepted  this  amendment  as  the  origi- 
nal proposition;  and  it  was  readily  agreed  to. 

4th : — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Subhramani  Iyer  it  was  resolved 
that  the  disfigurement  of  child* widows  before  they  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  even  after  that  age  without  their  consent^ 
should  be  declared  an  offence.  Pandita  Bamabai  made  a  telling 
speech  in  support  of  the  resolution,  which  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  interest.  The  business  of  the  Conference  concluded 
here ;  and  the  assembly  separated  after  giving  three  cheers  for  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Telang,  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  and  Pandita 
Bamabai. 

Thefollowingisabrief  resume  of  Dewan  Bahadur  B*  Baghunath 
Bao's  speech^  taken  from  the  Bombay  Gazette ;  he  said  :•— 

That  the  experience  of  the  last  35  years  of  the  working  of  the  Widow 
Marriage  Ace,  1856,  has  shown  that  the  Act  has  failed,  m  the  following 
respect,  to  secure  to  the  widow  and  her  second  husband  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  personal  and  civil  rights  as  members  of  their  respective  families  and 
castes.  1.  That  the  widow  who  takes  advantage  of  the  Act  is  made  to  forfeit , 
the  property  which  she  inherits  from  her  deceased  husband.  2.  That  the 
widow  if  she  is  incontinent  after  such  inheritance  oomes  to  her  does  not 
forfeit  such  property,  and  is  therefore  too  often  materially  better  off,  than  if  she 
remarries.  3.  That  the  widow  who  remarries  and  her  new  husband  are  treated 
as  out-castes  by  the  caste  to  which  they  belong,  for  performing  a  perfectly 
legal  Act.  4.  And  denied  their  personal  civil  rijghte  in  respect  of  worship  in 
public  temples  and  admission  to  public  places.  5.  That  social  pressure  is 
too  often  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  widow,  who  is  disfigured  before  she 
arrives  at  the  age  of  majority  as  laid  down  by  law.  6.  That  even  in  castes 
which  till  very  recently  practised  remarriage  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
unlawful  excommunication.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  an  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Act  with  a  view  to 
suggest  further  improvements  in  the  same,  so  as  to  remedy  the  defects 
noticed  above.  In  support  of  his  resolution  he  said,  when  the  Act  of  1856 
was  passed,  there  was  some  opposition  to  it,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
by  the  introduction  of  this  clause  numbered  1  in  the  resolution.  Then  the 
second  party,  not  content  with  this,  added  insult  to  injury.  In  the  Bengal 
High  Court  a  judgment  was  passed  some  years  ago  that  any  property  left  to 
a  Hindu  woman  was  inheritea  by  her  or  rather  that  she  continued  to  hold  it 
even  if  she  grew  unchaste,  even  although  she  indulged  in  free  love  she  held 
the  property,  but  according  to  the  Act  if  she  re-married  she  forfeited  her 
property.  She  would  be  much  happier  if  she  did  not  marry,  but  have  the 
.  advantages — he  meant  the  illegal  advantages  of  marriage.  That  had  been 
the  gi*eat  stumbling  block  under  the  Act.  He  did  not  wish  that  they 
should  endorse  his  views  without  criticism  or  investigation.  He  asked 
for  a  consideration  of  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  now  come,  not  for  their 
decision,  not  for  their  vote,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  but  for  an  inouiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Act^  so  as  to  remedy  the  difficalties  that  beset  them. 
Of  tiie  three  propositions  that  had  so  far  been  moved  this  was  the  least  offen- 
sive, for  it  did  not  bind  the^  to  any  opinion  at  present.  They  did  not  want 
a  foreign  Government  to  interfere,  because  a  foreign  Government  had 
already  interfered  to  their  disadvantage,  and  what  they  wanted  was  to  abate 
that  nuisance.  (Cheers).  They  said  to  foreigners  "Be  happy  in  your  own 
homes :  let  us  be  happy  in  ours.''  (Renewed  cheers.) 


Thftt  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  in  the  country,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  time  that  the  resolution  should  be  passed ;  but  she  would 
suggest  an  amendment — that  instead  of  the  a^e  being  twenty*one  she  would 
not  have  any  particular  age  specified.     The  limit  shoald  only  extend  to  thu 
of  feeling  as  if  a  widow  wished  her  head  to  be  shaved,  she  ought  lo  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  She  had  seen  a  great  number  of  widows  in  ber  time^bu 
she  had  never  yet  met  one  who  was  willing  to  have  her  head  shaved. 
(Cheers.)    On  the  contrary,  she  had  been  told  again  and  a^ain  that  thej  did 
wish  their  heads  shaven,  but  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  aa  (Cries ol 
"  Shame.")    They  had  been  told  that  if  they  wore  their  hair  long  it  would 
serve  to  bind  their  husbands  in  hell.    She  need  scarcely  tell  tbem  that  this 
was  only  a  wild  superstition.    In  the  Konkan  she  had  seen  child-widows  only 
ten  years  of  age  with  their  heads  shaven ;  she  would  like  to  know  bow  maoy 
of  the  gentlemen  before  her  would  consent  to  shave  their  heads  on  the  death 
of  their  wives.  (Cheers.)    If  they  thought  this  a  hardship  in  their  own  ca^ 
she  would  ask  them  to  defend  their  wives  and  daughters  from  a  similar 
outrage.    A  great  deal  had  been  said  in  that  yerj  hall  aoout  the  GoTemmeni 
allowing  the  people  the  right  of  speech ;  all  their  women  asked  for  was  Uie 
same  privilege.    She  had  heard  of  a  cowardly  father  who  had  shaved  the 
head  of  his  infant  daughter  merely  because  he  was  not  brave  enough  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  law  that  defended  his  child.    The  law  prescribed  tiiree 
years'  hard  labour  for  anyone  who  forcibly  disfigured  his  daughter,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  his  caste,  and  allowed  his  child  to  oe  dealt  with  according  to 
custom.    That  poor  child  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  and 
she  would  call  upon  her  hearers  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  such  a  law  far 
and  wide  as  they  were  men.    She  would  not  quarrel  with  any  one  who  did 
not  think  that  this  reproach  to  the  community  should  be  removed; but  wbai 
she  would  impress  upon  them  was  that  if  once  they  came  to  a  resolntioo  tbej 
should  keep  to  it.    if  they  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  disfigure  their 
widows,  they  might  perhaps  find  that  their  women,  like  the  Spai-tans  of  oR 
were  ready  to  cut  their  hair  and  give  it  to  their  busbaiids  for  their  bowstriogs 
in  time  of  need.    (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 


FORGED  FORGERIES. 

Says  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Hindu : — 

"  Mrs.  Besant  seems  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  parsons  everywhere. 
Her  encounter  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoskyns  of  the  East  End  of  London  is 
within  the  recollection  of  all.     She  is  now  crossing  swords  with  the  B«t. 
George  Patterson,  Professor  of  the  Christian  College,  Madras.    She  has  re- 
plied to  a  letter  written  by  that  gentleman  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  him 
to  take  notice  of  what  she  has  said  and  to  produce  the  further  evidence  he 
has  which  will  convict  Madame  Blavatsky  of  deceit — and  worse.   Again*^ 
Professor  Patterson's  assertions  she  places  theosophical  denials,  and,  with 
fine  scorn,  says : — *  I  do  not  know  Professor  Patterson ;  I  do  know  these 
Theosophists :  and  I  prefer  to  accept  their  word.'    She  declares  that  she  hai 
reviewed  the  whole  case,  and  believes  that  the  letters  produced  by  the 
Coulombs  were  forgeries.   With  commendable  f ranlmess  she  gives  her  reasoc 
for  this  belief,  and  thus  concludes:   *As  to  Professor    Patterson's  fin*' 
threat,  let  him  publish.    If  any  compromising  documents  existed,  those  wfe) 
used  Madame  Cfoulomb  can  haye  no  scruples  which  would  prevent  the  publi- 
cation.   Madame  Blavatsky  is  poor,  a  worn-out  invalid :  she  is  not  likely  to 
go  to  India  to  prosecute  him.'    In  all  this  Mrs.  Besant  shows  her  wonted 
courage.    She  has  taken  up  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  believes  all  t^*^ 
old  laay  tells  her,  and  is  all  aflame  with  ardour  to  avenge  the  adversaries  ci 
80  noble  a  creature  as  she  believes  Madame  Blavatsky  to  be.    FrofcsB^' 
Patterson,  should  he  respond  to  the  lady's  challenge,  may  be  quite  sure  he 
will  be  providing  rare  entertainment  for  two  countries." 

Many  people  are  disgusted  with  this  whole  subject,  and  ask  :  Why  **** 
any  notice  of  this  revival  to  state  slander  P  Why  not  Jet  the  dog  return  to 
its  vomit  if  that  noble  animal  likes  it  P  It  seems  from  the  above  tbat  the 
Rev.  George  Patterson,  however,  has  not  got  rid  of  all  his  bile,  and  we  a« 


to  oe  creaiea  co  innner  revelations,  wnicn  it  is  to  oe  nopea  wiu  oe  a  iittie  more 
artistic  than  the  last,  since  the  reverend  gentleman  has  had  several  years  to 
edit  them. 

What  an  extraordinary  mnddle  the  reasoning  faculties  of  these  parsons 
must  be  in !  What  do  they  expect  to  gain  by  these  accusations  against 
Madame  Blavatskv  P  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  had  succeeded  in  prov-* 
ing  every  one  of  their  points  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  where  would 
they  stand  even  then  P  Their  arguments  run  thus  : — "  Madame  Blavatsky 
pretended  to  bum  a  cigarette  and  to  make  it  appear  again,  whereas  it  was 
really  a  second  cigarette  that  she  palmed  off  on  those  present.  THEBEFOBE 
Beincamation  is  not  a  truth,  and  all  the  philosophers  and  sages  who  believed 
it  are  fools,  and  the  great  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  which  teach  it 
are  lies.*'  *'  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  messages  purporting  to  come  from  the 
Masters  and  sent  them  to  her  chelas.  THEBEFOBE,  the  doctrine  of  Karma 
is  false,  those  who  teach  its  are  deceivers,  and  the  dogmas  of  a  personal  Grod 
and  of  endless  punishment  in  his  all-benificent  hell  are  proved  to  be  certainly 
facte,  and  Jesus  is  the  second  person  of  the  "  God-head,"  and  all  that  the 
missionaries  say  is  true." 

Let  them  go  on  spinning  their  lying  gossip  ;  it  leaves  Theosophy  absolutely 
untouched,  as  far  at  least  as  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  what 
that  word  means  are  concerned. 

The  queerest  thing  is  that  these  padris  never  seem  to  suspect  that  they 
have  fallen  into  a  trap.  While  they  have  been  exercising  all  their  intellect 
and  generosity  in  trying  to  make  Madame  Blavatsky  out  a  **  charlatan,"  she 
has  been  ouietly  writing  book  after  book,  and  pouring  out  a  succession  of 
articles  in  ner  several  Magazines,  all  which  not  only  disproves  absolutely  and 
completely  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  she  is  a  '*  charlatan,"  but  is  noise^ 
leasiy  but  irresistibly  undermining  the  "  rock"  upon  which  the  padris  stand 
in  fancied  security.  Now,  if  these  padris  instead  of  spending  their  energy 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  Madame  Blavatsky  personally  despised  and 
disliked,  had  used  their  splendid  intellects  in  opposing  the  spread  of  theoso- 
phical  ideas,  would  it  not  have  been  much  better  for  themselves  P 

Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  not-;  for  they  are  in  the  awkward  position  that  they 
cannot  open  their  mouths  about  Theosophy  without  advertising  it,  and  thus 
doing  it  a  service ;  for  theosophy  only  wants  to  be  known ;  it  asks  nothing 
more,  and  cares  very  little  whetner  the  clergy  talk  sense  or  nonsense  about 
it,  so  long  as  they  only  talk. 


MUDDLED  BULE-MAKEBS. 

The  rules  and  by-laws  fabricated  by  Branches  for  their  own  government 
are  sometimes  ratner  excentric.  Not  long  ago  an  Indian  Branch  made  a 
rule  that  any  member  thereof  who  was  three  months  in  arrears  with  his 
branch  subscription  should  be  expelled /row  the  Tkeosophiccd  Society^  Very 
funny,  too,  is  the  multiplicity  of  highly  titled  officers  that  new  branches 
sometimes  appoint.  Occasionally  branches  even  undertake  to  improve  on 
the  Bules  of  tne  Theosophical  Society  itself,  and  a  very  curious  instance  of 
this  kind  of  foolishness  is  afforded  by  the  **  Constitution  and  Bye-laws"  of 
newly  formed  ''Blavatsky  Branch"  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Washington* 
Tins  Washington  branch's  "  Constitution  and  Bye-laws"  begins  : — 
''This  Society  is  a  Branch  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  which  is  a  Branch  of  the  International  Theosophical  Society,  with 
Head^quarters  at  Adyar,  India." 

Now,  there  is  only  one  Theosophical  Society,  namely, that  one  founded  in  1875 
at  New  York,  and  which  has  its  Head-quarters  at  Adyar.  As  to  the  "^Inter- 
national Theosophical  Society"  which  in  this  queer  aocument  is  apparently 
contradistinguished  from  "  the  Theosophical  Society,"  and  of  whicn  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  English  of  the  sentence  the  latter  is  called  "  a  Branch,**— we 
here  in  Adyar  never  heard  of  it  before. 
The  next  clause  of  the  "  Constitution  and  Bye-laws"  runs  : — 
"  The  government  of  the  International  Theosophical  Society  is  carried  on 
representative  methods.  Col.  H.  S.  Olcott.isthe  Chief  I'resident  and 
P.  Blavatsky  is  the  Chief  Corresponding  Secretary." 


Hitherto  Colonel  Olcott  has  been  "  President"  only  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  but  as  the  word  "  Chief"  is  printed  with  a  Capital  C  it  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  an  addition  to  his  title,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  "  Chief  Corresponding  Secretary,'*  up  till  now  •*  Corresponding 
Secretary"  only. 

We  ask  in  all  seriousness :  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  tomfoolery  ?  And 
we  call  upon  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge,  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  for  some  explanation  thereof.  There 
are  other  absurdities  m  the  document,  but  the  foregoing^samples  will  do  for 
the  present* 


HOW  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  ACORN  WAS  PLANTED. 

An  anonymous  but  apparently  authoritative  essay,  forming  No.  10,  Vol 
II  of  "  Theosophical  Siftings,"  and  entitled  '*  A  Sketch  of  the  Theo«ophic 
Organization,"  gives  the  following  interesting  information  regarding  the 
inception  of  the  Theosophical  Society  : — 

"  In  September,  1875,  a  New  York  Journal  published  the  following  notice : 
'  One  movement  of  great  importance  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  New  York 
under  the  lead  of  Col.  Henr7  S.  Olcott,  in  the  or^mization  of  a  Society  to  be 
known  as  the  Theosophical  Society.  The  suggestion  was  entirely  unpreme< 
ditated,  and  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  in  the  parlours 
of  Madame  Blavatsky,  where  a  company  of  seventeen  ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  assembled  to  meet  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Felt,  whose  discovery  of  the  geome- 
trical figures  of  the  Egvptian  Cabala  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
surprising  feats  of  the  human  intellect.*  The  company  included  several 
persons  oi  great  learning,  and  some  of  wide  personal  influence.  The  manag- 
ing editors  of  two  religious  papers ;  the  co-editors  of  two  literary  M^gasines  ; 
an  Oxford  LL.  D. ;  a  venerable  Jewish  scholar  and  traveller  of  repute ;  an 
editorial  writer  of  a  New  York  morning  paper ;  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Spiritualists ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  of  England ;  Mrs.  Emma 
Harding  Britten  and  Dr.  Britten ;  two  New  York  Lawyersf  besides  CoL 
Olcott;  a  partner  of  a  Philadelphia  publishing  house ;  a  well-known  physi- 
cian ;  and,  most  notable  of  all,  Madame  Blavatsky  herself,  comprised  Mr. 
Felt's  audience. 

*' '  After  his  discourse  an  animated  discussion  ensued.  Col.  Olcott  briefly 
sketched  the  present  condition  of  the  spiritualistic  movement,  the  attitude  of 
its  antagonists,  the  materialists ;  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  science  and 
the  reli^ous  sectories;  the  philosophical  character  of  the  ancient  TheOsophies, 

and  their  sufficiency  to  reconcile  all  existing  antagonisms He  proposed 

to  form  a  nucleus,  around  which  might  gather  all  the  enlightened  and 
brave  souls  who  were  willing  to  work  together  for  the  colloction  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge.  His  plan  was  to  organise  a  societpr  of  occultists,  and  begin 
at  once  to  collect  a  library  and  diffuse  information  concerning  the  secret 
laws  of  nature,  so  familiar  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egy ptiansi  out  totally 
unknown  to  our  modem  world  of  science.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to 
organize  the  proposed  society  forthwith.  Col.  Olcott  was  elected  temporary 
President,  and  a  Committee  appointed. to  draft  a  constitution  and  bye-taws. 

"  *  On  the  30th  October  the  bye-laws  were  amended  and  adopted.  November 
4th,  the  Council  held  its  first  meeting,  and  on  November  17th,  CoL  Olcott 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Society.* 

**  In  this  way  began  the  Theosophical  movement,— a  movement  destined  to 
become  world-wide,  and  whose  work  is  to  unite  all  peoples  of  all  creeds  on  a 
common  platform  of  truth,  to  hold  them  together  by  a  soul's  realisatioii  of 
the  Oneness  of  all  Humanity,  and  to  lead  those  Karmically  prepared  up  to 
lofty  heights  of  soul  development." 

Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  original  report  of  the  formation 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  but  the  writer  of  the  above  account  introduces 
a  second  matter  of  great  interest,  for  surely  it  would  be  exceedingly  interest* 

♦  Not  even  excepting  that  of  a  ttian'g  figure  in  the  moantainfl  of  the  moon  — iS<J 
t  Oue  of  these  was  preBnmably  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge. 


ing  to  know  which  of  the  iNew  York  journals  wa«  so  excessi^y  "  enterpri- 
sing" as  to  report  the  October  and  November  meetings  of  the  young  Theo- 
sopiiical  Society  in  Se})temher^-'-aeYersiL  weeks  before  they  actually  took  place ! 


A  WORD  TO  THE  UNWISE. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  source  ("  A  Sketch  of  the  Theosophio 
Organization'*)  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  people  :r— 

**  Is  Theosophy  Occultism?  and  are  the  Founders  adepts  ? 

**  Theosophy  is  not  occultism,  though  occultism  is  Theosophy..  The  Foun- 
ders declai'e  themselves  vei^  strongly  upon  this  point.  The  Tkeoaophiat  of 
January  1881,  in  an  editorial  resume  of  the  year  1880,  entitled  "  A  Year  of 
Philosophy,"*  says: — 

"  *  Before  closing,  one  word  must  he  said  in  correction  of  au  unfortunate 
impression  that  has  got  abroad.  Because  our  pamphlet  of  rules  mentions 
a  relationship  betweeuour  Society  and  the  *  Mahatmas,'  many  persons  fancy 
that  these  great  men  ace  personally  engaged  in  the  practical  oirection  of  its 
affairs,  and  that  in  such  a  case,  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  several 
mistakes  that  have  occurred  in  the  admission  of  unworthy  members  and  in 
other  matters,  they  can  neither  be  so  wise,  so  prudent,  nor  so  far  seeing  as  is 
claimed  for  them.  It  is  also  imagined  that  the  President  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  (especially  the  latter)  are,  if  not  actually  Yogis  and  Manatmas, 
themselves  at  least  persons  of  ascetic  habits,  who  assume  superior  moral 
excellence.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  correct,  and  both  are  positively 
absurd.  The  administration  of  the  Society  is,  unless  in  exceptionally  impor- 
tant crises,  left  to  the  recognized  officials,  and  they  are  wholly  responsible 
for  all  the  errors  that  are  made.  Col.  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  do  not 
pretend  to  asceticism,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  practice  it  while 
in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  to  win  a  permanent  foothold  for  the  Society 
in  the  face  of  every  possible  obstacle  that  a  selfish  sensuality-loving  world, 
puts  in  the  way.'  " 

Although  our  beloved  President  and  revered  Corresponding  Secretaiy 
have  happily  lived  down  the  dreadful  suspicion  of  being  Mahatmas  and  Yogis 
in  disguise,  still  there  are  some  nincompoops  who  have  the  impertinence  to. 
say  tlmt  the  Society,  and  especially  the  Founders,  are  not  *'  spiritual"  enough 
to  suit  them,  and  forthwith  show  their  "  spirituality"  by  slander,  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness.  These  people  would  probably  expect  the  firemen  on  an 
Atlantic  liner  to  wear  white  kid  gloves  in  the  engine  room,  and  to  oil  the 
machinery  with  Eau-de-cologne.. 

MRS.  ANNIE*.  BESANT  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 
(From  tlis  Nottingham,  Gv/irdian,  Nov,  11,  1889.) 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  gave  tliree  addresses  in  the  Secular  Sail,, 
Beck-street,  Nottingham,  under  the  heads  of  "  What  is  Theosophy  ?"  "  The 
Devil,*',  and  "  How  slrnll  we  educate  our  children."  In  the  morning  the  chair 
was  talcen  by  Professor  Symes,.  and  there  was  a  large  attendance..  Speaking 
on  the  subject  of  Theosophy,  Mrs.  Besant  said  that  the  more  carefully  they 
thought  and  the  more  they  endeavoured  to  understand  themselves,  the  more 
certain  they  felt  that  the  universe  was  something  far  vaster  than  they  could 
ever  fathom*  If  they  could  increase  the  number  of  their  senses^  and  if  their 
consciousness  had  more  points  of  contact  with  that  which  was  without,  they 
would  open  fresh  gateways  to  matters  of  which  they  were  at  present  ignorant. 
Man  to-day  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  progress ;  his  powers  were  not  neces- 
sarily exhausted  in  his  present  consciousness ;  and  as  he  had  increased  in 
knowledge  and  developed  in  the  past,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  would  continue  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  develop  his  senses.  Dis- 
cussing the  materialistic  and  theosophical  nypothesis,  she  said  that*  the  Ma- 
teriahsts  told  them  that  the  universe  was  built  up  of  force  and  matter,  and 
nothing  else.  The  theosophical  idea  was  that  besides  force  and  matter  there 
was  another  form  of  existence  in  the  universe,  which  was  separate   from 

*The  name  of  the  article  really  is  '<  A  Year  of  Theosophy." — Sd. 
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those  tviro,  althongb  not  actually  separated  in  fact,  and  that  was  life  mani- 
festing itself  as  mind.     The  theosophist  idea  was  treble  in  its  manifestatioa 
and  was  pantheistic  as  against  atheistic  in  its  theology.    The  highest  points 
of  perfection  of  the  mind  and  body  were  not  simultaneous.    The  mind  grew, 
developed,  strengthened,  and  did  its  best  work  when  the  body  had  jjassed  its 
prime.    If  the  mind  were  nothing  more  than  molecular  motion  they  would 
expect  it  to  be  at  its  prime  when  the  body  was  at  its  best.    If  the  mind  was 
primary  and  if  it  was  as  essential  as  force  and  matter  in  the  building  u]>  of 
the  universe,  then  they  were  led  to  the  conception  that  by  its  introduction 
progress   would  consist  of  that  which  was  latent  becoming  active.    Then 
through  the  whole  of  human  evolution  they  would  haxp  that  growth  of  mind 
adapting  matter  as  a  ready  instrument,  and  as  mait  progressed  the  mental 
qualities  latent  in  him  would  become  active  and  would  manifest  themselves  in 
outside  life.  It  was  not  from  everyday  and  normal  conditions  they  must  expect 
to  find  the  dawning  of  the  new  faculty.    It  was  in  the  unusual  that  the  first 
signs  of  the  dawning  powers  of  man  would  be  seen.    They  must  be  able  to 
get  consciousness  and  perception  apart  from  the  physical  body — the  absolute 
perception  of  objects  when  the  bodily  organ  of  vision  was  entirely  closed.     In 
I'aris  lately  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had  been  taken  in  investigatii^  clairvoy- 
ance.   If  they  had  mental  powers  separable  from  the  bodily  organism,  and 
if  they  could  throw  the  boaily  organism  into  a  specially  passive  state,  it 
would  enable  the  mental  state  to  manifest  itself  more  clearly  than  if  the  body 
was  in  a  state  of  activity.    The  mind  could  perceive  when  the  bodily  organs 
were  absolutely  useless.     She  mentioned  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  told 
that  she  (Mrs.  Besant)  would  become  invisible  to  him  although  she  would  be 
present.    The    experiment   was   made  and  the  patient   failed   to   see  her 
although  she  took  his  head  between  her  hands.    In  his  case  the  power  to 
perceive  was  taken  although  the  power  of  vision  was  left  untouched.    In  other 
cases  the  power  of  bodily  vision  was  paralysed  while  that  of  perception  remain- 
ed.   She  nad  investigated  the  matter  for  months,  and  the  conclusion  she  hsuk 
drawn  was  that  the  mental  faculty  was  not  the  result  of  matter  in  motion^ 
that  mind  was  not  the  outcome  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  brain  was  the  in- 
strument and  tool  whereby  the  mind  worked  under  normal  conditions.     She 
had  seen  appearances  such  as  she  had  mentioned,  she  knew  persons  who 
could  produce  them,  and  she  meant  to  be  able  to  do  so  herself  one  day. 
There  was  nothing  miraculous  or  supernatural  about  these  things.    They 
were  produced  by  the  utilisation  of  natural  forces,  which  the  wider  knowledge 
of  things  permits.    As  to  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  which  was  held  hy 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  day,  it  was  claimed  that  every  thing 
went  to  show  that  the  soul  survived  death  of  the  body,  and  that  it  had  pre- 
existed.   That  would  bring  them  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood, 
because  then  they  must  believe  that  human  beings  to  be  all  equal,  with  no 
rank  or  class  distinctions,  and  that  humanity  must  be  one,  and  that  all 
human  progress  was  bound  up  in  it.     Such  was  the  system  of  ethics  that 
had  received  the  most  careful  investigation.    It  was  not  a  subject  for  laugh- 
ter, but  for  study,  and  she  hoped  that  what  she  had  said  might  lead  some 
of  them  along  a  fresh  Line  of  thought.    (Applause.) 


WELL  SAID,  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST. 

The  able  articles  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Gent  my  Magazine  on  "  tlie  Tempe- 
rance Question  in  India,"  by  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  have  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  One  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the  times  is  that  the  Christian 
Clergy  in  India  of  all  denominations  are  fearlessly  speaking  oat  on  this 
subject  of  intemperance,  and  it  will  surely  gain  for  them  the  respect  of  all 
parties  and  creeds.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  our  Christian  friends 
bave  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  served  up  in 
rum  sauce  to  the  "  heathen."  It  is  a  very  old-standing  accusation  that  the 
missionary  and  the  rum-seller  generally  hunt  in  ceoples,  and  that  a  tacit 
alliance  exists  between  them  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  "  little  game.*^ 
It  has  long  been  a  wonder  with  laymen,  how  the  good  missionaries  could 
stand  the  opprobrium  and  ridicule  heaped  upon  them  for  their  con* 
venient  blindness  and    complacent   silence    regarding  the   infinite   harm 


which  their  fellow-ciyilizers,  the  spirit  sellers,  were  doing  to  the  **poor 
heathen,"  in  whose  welfare  they,  the  missionaries,  expressed  so  tender  an 
interest.  Well,  let  us  hope  the  scandalous  alliance  is  over  now,  and  far  be  iti 
from  us  to  add  to  the  painful  twinges  of  conscience  of  repentant  misdoers ; 
the  clergy  in  fact  merit  our  kind  words  of  encouragement  instead,  for  the 
manly  way  in  which  they  have  "  owned  up,"  and  for  their  evident  determina- 
tion to  make  what  amends  they  can  now  for  their  former  silence  and  sub- 
serviency. The  following  passage  from  Bishop  Hurst's  article  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  we  say : — 

**  As  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor  now  served  to  the  people  of  India  by  the 
Government,  there  is  but  one  opinion.  It  is  a  miserable  decoction,  adulter- 
ated and  diluted,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  two  cents  a  bottle.  Tho 
natives  can  go  to  the  grogshop,  and,  poor  as  they  arc,  are  .known 
to  barter  their  smaller  articles,  such  as  shawls  and  umbrellas,  for  liquor. 
The  liquor  is  anything  but  attractive  in  odor  to  the  average  European  in 
India,  and  it  now  passes  under  the  name  of  *'  Billy  Stink.'*  But  the  passion 
for  it  being  formed,  the  ill  odor  has  no  power  to  repel.  It  is  a  terrible 
Arraignment  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Bombay  makes  when  be  says  of  the 
English  in  India,  *  For  every  Christian  we  have  made  in  India  we  have  made 
one  hundred  drunkards.' .  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  great  increase  in 
intemperance  could  take  place,  and  move  steadily  forward  without  exciting 
profound  attention,  not  only  among  the  Christians  of  India  led  by  the  vasb 
missionary  force,  but  by  the  English  at  home.  The  protest  has  gone  from 
India  to  England,  and  now  a  sentiment  is  rapidly  forming  in  the  latter 
country,  which  is  giving  great  hope  to  all  the  Churches  represented  in  India." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know :  who,  which  or  what  is  arraigned  in 
this  case.  Does  the  '*  terrible  arraignment"  place  Christianity  in  the  dock  P 
or  the  missionaries  ?  or  the  Government  F  or  our  civilization  ?  or  the  whole 
of  these  together  ? 


HOW  JAPAN  HONORS  ART. 

In  the  course  of  a  Tory  able  article  on  "  The  Theory  of  Japanese  Flower 
Arrangements,"  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan'  for  October  last,  we  learn  the  high  opinion  which  the 
Japanese  entertain  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  advantages  which 
accrue  to  him  who  follows  Art.    These  "  virtues  or  merits"  are  :— 

KoiBhikka.    The  priviWe  of  associating  with  superiors. 

Sejijo  Joko^    Ease  and  dignity  before  men  of  rank. 

Muitannen.    A  serene  disposition  and  forgetfulness  of  cares* 

Dokuraku  in  Kata/raani.    Amusement  in  solitude. 

SomoJeu  meichu    Familiarity  with  the  nature  of  trees  and  plants. 

£hv4in  aikio.    The  respect  of  mankind. 

CJicbofuriu.    Constant  gentleness  of  character. 

ifeikon  gojo.    Healthiness  of  mind  and  body. 

Shimbutau  haizo,    A  religious  spirit. 

Showaku  riheiati.     Self-abnegation  and  restraint. 

In  96  pages  of  text,  by- the  aid  of  68  admirable  page-plates,  composing  the 
article,  Mr.  Conder  explains  in  an  admirable  manner  some  of  tho  Secrets  of 
Japanese  decorative  art. 


JEHOVAH. 

Concerning  the  "  Supreme  God"  of  the  Hebrews,  the  late  Dr.  Keneally,  a 
inarvelk>uslv  industrious  and  erudite  student  of  comparative  religion,  wrote 
in  his  "  Introduction"  to  the  "  Book  of  Fo"  :— 

"  As  Creator  of  all  things,  they  revered  him ;  as  Lord  of  the  earth,  they 
adored  him.  He  filled  immensity,  and  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
space.  Though  a  spirit,  and  invisible,  yet  he  deigned  at  certain  intervals 
to  exhibit  himself  to  mortal  eye.  Sometimes  he  appeared  as  a  still  small  voice ; 
then  he  rode  on  a  cherub,  and  fiew  on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind ;  his  head 
ir«a  dad  in  light,  hifl  .feet  embraced  the  gloomy  darkness.    He  was  the  in- 


vigorating  spirit,  the  life  of  fltll  things.  He  spoke,  and  creation  arose  from 
chaos.  Terrible  majesty  was  his  clothing,  ne  was  omnipotent  in  pother, 
excellent  in  judgment,  and,  regarding  his  attributes,  iascrutable  to  man." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  description  of  **  Jehovah"  as  conceived  by  the  pro- 
phets and  more  spiritually-minded  Jews,  not  of  the  little  tribal  god  that  was 
continually  having  rough-and-tnmble  fights  with  the  neighbouring  tribal 
gods,  and  who  was  not  always  ^*  upper"  god  at  the  end  of  the  fight.  Svea 
80,  however,  this  conception  of  the  "  Supreme  G-od*'  is  very  confused,— « 
mixture  of  personality  and  impersonality.    The  author  proceeds  :— 

"  The  chief  deity  of  Druidism  had  very  similar  attributes.  Lactaatitts, 
speaking  of  the  god  of  Pythagoras,  defines  him  *  Animus  per  unwersas 
mundi  partes,  omnemque  natwram  commeatis  eUque  difftisus;  ex  quo  emmia 
-quae  nascttntur  animaUa  viiam  cairpiunt*  Or,  as  Dr.  Collier  has  paraphrased 
the  passage  .* '  Grod  is  neither  the  object  of  sense,  nor  subject  to  passioa;  but 
invisible,  only  intelligible,  and  supremely  intelligent.  He  is  tne  universal 
spirit  that  pervades  and  diffuses  itself  all  over  nature,  all  beings  receive  their 
life  from  him.  There  is  but  one  God,  who  is  not,  as  some  are  apt  to  imagine, 
seated  above  the  world,  beyond  the  orb  of  the  uhI verse;  but,  being  in  himi»el£ 
%all  iu  all,  he  sees  the  being  that  fiU  his  immensity.  The  only  principle,  the 
light  of  heaven,  the  father  of  all ;  he  produces  everything,  he  orders  and 
disposes  everything ;  he  is  the  reason,  the  life,  and  the  motion  of  all  beings. 
These  were  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  the  Druids.  Th^  believed  that  the 
Deity  was  the  source  of  life,  and  giver  of  good.  They  defined  his  duration 
as  eternal,  and  f;ave  him  omnipotence  as  his  power." 

The  Druidic  idea  of  the  Supreme  Power  seems  to  haveOoeen  decidedly  the 
'inoat  philosophic  of  the  two. 


D^KCONS  AND  ••GUIDES.** 

The  Spirit  Guides  of  the  modem  Spiritualists  are  only  a  crude  revival  of 
the  old  pagan  idea  of  "  demons"  who  attended  man  during  his  life,  a  belief  that 
is  found  in  modified  forms  in  manv  religions.  The  following  from  Por- 
phyry's "  Life  of  Plotinos,"  as  translated  m  the  BiUiotJieca  Platonica  for 
July- August  last,  is  highly  interesting  in  that  regard : — 

"  That  Plotinos  naturally  possessed  something  greater  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  evident  from  the  following  incideut :  A  certain  Egyptian  priest 
then  visiting  in  Rome,  and  who  became  known  to  Plotinos  through  one  of 
his  friends,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  wisdom,  requested  the  philoso- 
pher to  attend  him  in  order  that  he  might  behold  his  familiar  d»mon.  The 
invocation  was  performed  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  for  the  Egyptian  said  that 
this  was  the  only  pure  place  that  he  could  find  in  Borne.  In  answer  to  the 
invocation  a  divine  being  appeared  which  was  not  in  the  genus  of  dsemons. 
The  Egyptian  exclaimed :  £Lftppy  Plotinos !  who  possesses  a  divinity  for  a 
daemon,  which  does  not  rank  among  the  inferior  kinds.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ask  any  question,  or  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  for  any  length  of  time, 
because  a  certain  friend  who  was  present  suffocated  some  birds,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  for  the  sake  of  safety,  either  impelled  by  envy  or  terrified 
through  fear.  As  Plotinos  was  allotted  a  guardian  belonging  to  the  higher, 
more  divine,  order  of  dasmons,  the  divine  eye  of  his  soul  was  perpetually 
elevated  to  this  guardian  deity.  Wherefore  he  composed  a  book  On  the 
Dcemon  AUotied  to  Each  of  JJs,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  assign  the  causes 
of  the  diversity  existing  among  those  attendants  on  mankind.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  these  daemons  were  what  the  Secret 
Doctrine  calls  **  the  Higher  Ego.'*  These  are,  however,  spoken  of  as  just  as 
distinct  from  the  mortals  they  were  aMotted  to  as  '*  Joan  ot  Arc,**  or  ('*  Daniel 
Webster,"  or  any  other  of  the  favourite  •'  guides"  of  the  Spiritualists,  and  from 
the  pei-sonalities  of  those  the^  **  guide."  Each  person  has  only  one  dnmon, 
however,  whereas  the  more  guides  the  Spiritualist  has,  the  prouder  and  hapfner 
he  appears  to  be,  and  the  better  he  seems  to  think  his  ohanoe  of  going  rightw 
Agam,  who  "  allotted"  to  each  man  his  dssmon  P  This  amaoks  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  personal  element  in  the  Supreme  Power.  Both  Piotinoa  and  his 
biographer  Porphyry  are  believed  to  have  been  initiated,  and  if  there  is  only 
••  oae  truth/*  it  seems  strasgQ'  thftti  they  should  hATe  beld  these  beliefs. 


tlieir  ideas  in  popular  Itinguage,  as  an  atbeist  may  say  **  God  bless  j 
mcaaiag,  ^  May  you  be  prosperous." 


THE  BBAHMOS  LAMENT. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  the  Brahmos  sounding  a  note  of  despondency  ii 
o!  alarm.  They  are  an  excellent  body  of  men  and  women,  and  deserve  to  i 
bet'ter  success  than  they  are  attaining,  according  to  their  organ,  the  In 
MsBeenger,    That  paper  quite  lately  said : — 

**  We  deny  that  o«r  Church  has  declined.  But  we  must  admit  that  we  1 
made  up  to  date  but  little  progress.  The  number  of  our  churches  is  si 
the  number  of  our  brethren  a  mere  handful.  The  attitude  of  the  soc 
from  which  we  expect  the  largest  number  of  converts  is  anything  but  » 
factory.  Defiance  and  persecution  we  would  have  welcomed  with  open  a 
but  we  feel  that  we  are  making  but  little  head  against  the  mass  of  st 
ladifEerence  that  stares  us  in  the  face.  How  few  of  the  crowds  of  yo 
men,  who  leave  college  ever^  ye^r,  join  our  Church  ?  The  education  1 
rect'ive  destroys  their  belief  m  idolatry  and  the  validity  of  caste  distinctit 
yet  the  number  of  our  yearly  converts  of  university  men  is  insignificant.' 

The  tendency  of  most  sects,  or  "  Churches"  as  they  call  themselves,  i 
make  the  meshes  of  their  nets  too  small.  Moreover,  they  look  at  the  w 
and  other  people's  ideas  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  and  fs 
themselves  yery  big  in  comparison  with  the  diminiMhed  theories  and  insl 
tions  they  see  then.  Let  the  Brahmos  open  their  minds  and  hearts  and 
rid  of  the  idea  that  they  are  God's  chosen  people  and  have  arrived  at  Ti 
(with  a  big  T),  and  they  will  find  themselves  t&r  more  in  tonch  with  the  w( 
and  their  tree  will  pat  forth  new  roots  and  branches. 


^RELIGIOUS"  SCRUPLES. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  caste  prejudices  is  affordec  I 
the  fact  that  daring  the  late  famine  at  Ganjam  the  people  preferred  to  stt 
rather  than  go  for  food  to  the  relief  kitchens,  although,  as  the  official  rep  ; 
declare,  everv  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  the  requirements  of  cb 
It  was  enough  that  some  foolish  persons  g^t  up  the  cry  of  "  polntion"  for 
poor  ignorant  pojinlation  to  blinoly  refuse  either  to  listen  to  explanation! 
to  accept  food  for  themselves  and  children.  Force  was  applied  in  many  ca 
and  when  they  once  tasted  the  food  provided,  the  spell  seems  to  have  I 
broken,  and  they  continued  to  frequent  the  kitchens.  The  most  distresi 
part  of  it  was  that  the  children  were  starved  in  this  way  by  their  parent 
the  name  of  "  religion."  The  Collector  of  Ganjam,  who  seems  to  be  a  hum 
and  sensible  official,  writes  : — 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  bringing  forcibly  to  the  kitchens,  and  could  i 
other  method  have  succeeded,  I,  for  one,  would  certainly  not  have  adoi>te< 
I  cannot  but  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated  that  the  people  would  h 
died  rather  than  nave  voluntarily  come  to  the  kitchens ;  not  until  it  is  mac 
penal  offence  for  a  man  to  threaten  loss  of  caste  for  feeding  at  a  Govemn 
Kitchen,  or  for  a  parent  to  allow  his  children  to  starve  when  within  reasom 
reach  of  such  kitchen,  will  the  difficulty  be  got  over.  When  some  inhui 
parent  has  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  killing  his  child 
starvation  in  lieu  of  taking  him  to  the  kitchen,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
BO- termed  caste  objections  on  the  part  of  Bouris,  Fanos,  Dandasis,  and  so  c 


THE  EMOTIONAL  INDIAN  MIND. 

Mr.  Pratab  Chander  Moozoomdar,  the  successor  of  Babu  Keshab  Chun 
Sen,  as  a  leader  of  the  Brahmo  movement,  says  in  a  note  which  he  has  s 
mitted  to  Grovemment  on  the  subject  of  moral  training  in  our  schools  : — 

''  The  Indian  mind,  it  needs  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  is  intensely  emotio 
and  imaginative  in  ita  structure ;  there  is  in  it  a  large  amount  of  natt 
faith ;  it  is  very  susceptible  of  moral  inflnences,  bnt  the  influences  m 
cxxoe  through  the  omotiona.    The  figuratiye^  imaginatiye,  and  awe-inspir 


mucri  greater  effect  upon  the  Mmdu  mmd  than  the  cold,  lo^cal  specuktions 
of  Western  moralists.  For  the  same  reason,  history  and  biography,  espe- 
cially Indian  history  and  Indian  biography,  have  much  gieater practical' value 
than  aphorisms  and  essays,  or  even  compilations  Srom  foreign  histoir. 
Deeds  and  examples  affect  the  mind  of  youth  everywhere,  but  nowhere  ^) 
much  as  in  India,  where  the  doers  of  good  deeds  and  possessors  of  virtQe  are 
generally  invested  with  a  mystical  semi-divine  glow." 

Mr.  Moozoomdar  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  moral  lesRon  he  speaks 
of  is  quite  independent  of  the  historical  or  actual  truth  of  the  story  that 
conveys  it.  A  fable  or  a  fairy-tale  may  teach  a  far  belter  moral  lesson 
than  whole  volumes  of  fact,  and  no  one  quarrels  with  OrientHl  books  on 
morality,  because  they  make  free  use  of  these  methods  of  teaching.  What 
the  "  cold  and  logical  Western  mind"  says  to  the  burning  and  sometimes 
illogical  Kastern  one  is  :  "  Don't  teach  your  already  too  emotional  and  imagi. 
native  Hindu  pupils  to  look  upon  moral  fables  and  ethical  allegories  as  if  they 
were  the  accounts  of  events  that  really  happened.  It  is  absolutely  umeces* 
sary,  and  certain  to  oonf  use  and  mislead  them." 


"  A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME." 

Any  "  educated"  person  who  confessed  in  public  to  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
now-a-days,  would  be  considered  a  superstitious  ignoramus,  at  least  in  Enrope. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  perfectly  allowable  but  extremely  fashionable  just  now 
to  believe  in  Hypnotism ; — in  other  words,  you  may  believe  in  bewitching  and 
heing  bewitched,  if  you  only  use  the  modem  instead  of  the  ancient  name 
therefor.  Surely  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Bombay  Oazeiie  shows 
quite  as  great  credulity  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  as  any 
of  the  accounts  of  the  j)re valence  of  a  belief  in  witc^hcraft,  in  conntry  dis- 
tricts, which  newspapers  rely  upon  so  often  as  a  set-off  to  their  own  snperior 
sagacity.  Alter  the  term  "  hypnotize"  into  "  bewitch,"  and  you  obliterate 
almost  wholly  the  distinction  between  the  mental  condition  of  these  men  of 
science,  and  that  of  the  veriest  poor  trembling  wretch  of  a  credulous  unedn* 
cated  peasant. 

^'Hypnotism  is  becoming  sensational  in  other  countries  besides  England. 
The  law  courts  have  had  to  interfere,  and  the  interference  did  not  do  much 
good.  At  Helsingfors  a  young  doctor  brought  an  action  against  an  old  doctor. 
The  plaintiff  complained  that  he  had  been  hypnotised  against  his  will.  Hii 
nervous  system  had  suffered ;  his  mental  powers  were  weakened ;  he  was  not 
the  doctor  he  used  to  be.  He  would  prove  his  charge  up  to  the  hilt,  and  be 
expected  exemplary  damages.  There  was  a  full  court  to  see  what  would  haopcn 
when  these  doctors  disagreed ;  Society  and  the  plaintiff  called  a  multituaeoi 
witnesses.  Every  one  was  surprised  at  the  result.  The  witnesses  were  not  at  all 
up  to  mark.  They  said  things  that  were  manifestly  untrue.  They  broke  down 
even  on  examination-in-chiei.  It  was  clear  no  one  could  rely  upon  their  evi- 
dence. The  plaintiff's  case  seemed  gone,  and  the  old  doctor,  the  h}-pnotiser, 
likely  to  come  off  victorious.  The  public  were  greatly  disappointed,  and  so 
were  the  profession.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  another  doctor— he  was  a 
witness — made  a  singular  statement,  which  restored  confidence  to  the  public 
and  hope  to  the  profession.  He  maintained  that  the  defendant  had  hypnotised 
the  witnesses,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  case.  The 
announcement  came  like  a  thunderclap.  The  Court  adjourned,  and  ordered 
the  whole  matter  to  be  looked  into  by  experts." 


THE  IMPERSONAL  GOD  OF  ZOROASTRIANS. 

The  following  from  an  article  in  a  hack  number  of  the  Theosojp^'^^ 
quoted  in  "  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Light  of  Occult  Philosophy."  It  has* 
great  interest  for  the  thoughtful  student  of  Occult  philosophy  :— 

"  The  Magian  knew  not  of  any  Supreme  *  personal'  individuality.  He 
recognized  but  Ahura— the  *  lord'— the  7th  Principle  in  man— and  *pT«J«J' 
*.  e.,  made  efforts  duiing  the  hours  of  meditation  to  assimilate  winh)  *^^ 


ever  under  the  sway  of  Angra  Mainyu  (or  matter)— into  the  only  pore, 
and  eternal  principle  in  him,  his  divine  monad.  To  whom  else  conic 
pray?  Who  was  Ormiizd  if  not  the  chief  Spenta  Mainyu,  the  monad, 
own  god-principle  in  ns  ?  How  can  Parsees  consider  him  now  in  the  1 
of  the  '  One  Supreme  God*  independent  of  man,  since  even  in  the  8« 
remnants  of  the  sacred  books  of  Magianism  there  is  enongh  to  show  tha 
was  never  so  considered.  They  are  full  of  his  shortcomings,  lack  of  po 
(during  his  dependent  individuality  in  connection  with  man)  and  his  freqi 
failings.  He  is  addressed  as  the  *  maker  of  the  matet'icU  world'  in  e^ 
question  pat  him  by  Zaratushtra,  He  invokes  Vaj  u  (the  holy  ghost  of 
Mazdeans),  *  the  god-conqueror  of  light  (or  true  knowledge  and  spiri 
enlightenment),  the  smiter  of  the  fiends  (passions)  all  made  of  light/ 
help  against  Angra  Mainyu,  and  at  the  birth  of  Zoratushtra  he  entr 
Ardvi-Sura  Anahita*  that  the  newly  born  should  not  abandon,  but  stanc 
him  iu  hia  eternal  struggles  with  Ahriman." 


BURIED  PHILOSOPHY. 

Commenting  upon  the  recent "  Report  on  Publications"  issued  by  the  Mac 
Government,  Rev.  Mackenzie  Cobban  says  in  The  Acctdemy  : — 

"  During  the  past  five  years  the  annual  number  of  publications  in  Eng 
has  more  than  doubled.    Next  to  English  works,  Tamil  publications  show 
largest  increase-  Yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  vernaculars  and  their  treasure 
at  a  discount,  and  genuine  students  arc  few  indeed,  though  the  field  for  sti 
and  industrious  research  is  well-nigh  boundless.    The  Hindu  intellect  appc 
ail  if  suffering  from  temporary  exhaustion,  and  awaits  the  coming  of  a  i 
enthusiasm  and  of  that  vigour  which  is  necessary  to  creative  mental  efft 
In  the  meantime,  therefore,  critical  research  must  be  undertaken  by  Engli 
men ;  and  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  us  to  unveil  India,  and  furnisli     i 
the  world  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  the  faiths  and  the  philosophy 
this  most  interesting  section  of  it,  as  well  as  of  their  sources,  is  not  to  < 
credit.    Would  not  our  German  cousins  have  done  better  had  India  b(     i 
theirs  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  a  Govemm 
already  heavil^r  burdened  and  impecunious  ;  but  for  Englishmen  of  culti 
and  means  desiring  a  field  for  study  and  research,  surely  none  can  be  foD     I 
more  magnificent  than  Southern  India." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  "  the  Hindu  intellect"  is  at  present  "  suff 
ing  a  recovery"  from  many  centuries  of  neglect  and  misuse.  Even  as  it  j 
there  are  signs  that  the  Hindus  will  get  through  the  "  imitative  stage"  a  I 
blossom  out  into  originality  far  quicker  than  did  the  nations  of  the  W  I 
when  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  awakened  them  from  their  pic  i 
Mediseval  dreams  as  the  revival  of  Sanscrit  and  Tamil  literature  is  u»  i 
awakening  the  people  of  India. 

VENERABLE  ALPHABETS. 
"  An  interesting  exhibition  of  Alphabets  is  on  view  in  the  King's  Library 
the  British  Museum.    It  appears  that  the  system  of  writing  in  use  amo   : 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  consisted  of  a  syllabary  of  nearly  600  chan  i 
ters,  which  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Chald<  i 
the  Akkadians,  who  used  them  as  ideograms  much  as  the  Chinese  empl  i 
their  written  signs.    The  Assyrians,  who  spoke  a  language  entirely  differe 
from  the  Akkadians,  used  these  characters  sometimes  as  ideograms  ai  : 
Bometimes  phoneticallv,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese  nse  t 
Chinese  characters.    There  is  a  page  showing  the  Coptic  alphabet.    It  seei 
that  when  the  Egyptians  became  Christians,  they  rejected  their  ancie  i 
script,  and  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet.    As  this  was  not  quite  adequa 
to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  language,  they  added  at  the  end    i 
the  alphabet  six  letters,   taken  from  the  native  demotic  script,  slight 
modifying  the  forma.    The  exact  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Coptic  alpbab 


*  The  Mazdean    eqniralent  of  Saraswati,  the  Brahminical  goddess  of  Secret 
Occult  Wisdom. 


cannot  be  now  ascertained,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  GHristian  literature  of 
Egypt,  the  oldest  fragments  of  which  date  from  the  foartU  century  A.  D.  Th& 
name  Coptic  is  simply  an  Arabic  corrcptiuii  of  the  Greek  word  Egyptian. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  an  alphabetical  table  from  the  Corpus  ItMcr^tonum 
Lidicarum,  VoL  I.,  shawing  the  twa  earliest  known  systeme  of  writing  used 
in  India,  occurring  in  the  series  of  edicts  promulgated  by  the  Buddliist 
Emperor  Asoka,  B.C.  250.  The  ^riano  Pak',  a  character  of  Semitic  origin,, 
and  read  from  right  to  left,  is  found  in  the  versions  of  his  edicts  in  the 
Punjab  only,  and  bence  is  often  called  the  liorthem  Aaok%  characteir.** — 
Hindu  Patriot. 


PIOUS  CANiJIBAIilSM. 

'*  Fattening  slaves  in  a  park  and  feeding  them  up  like  animals  destined 
for  the  table,  and  then  leading  them  to  a  shambles  where  they  are  siaiigh* 
tered  like  ozen^  cut  into  pieces,  and  shared  bit  by  bit  among  hunfi;ry  canni- 
bals— such  is  the  practic«$  which  is  permitted,  according  to  M.  Fondese,.  a 
Franch  explorer,  in  some  of  the  French,.  Belgian,.  Portuguese,,  and  even 
British  territories  in  Ubanghi.  M,  Fotidese  was  sent  out  throe  years-ago 
by  the  French  Government  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Niarigttt]ion,.and 
having  returned  after  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  task^  he  hasr.en* 
ed  to  tell  his  countrymen  all  about  the*  terriule  things  which  he  has  seen  in 
his  travels.  The  *  fattening  parks*  or  paddocks  are,,  he  hays,  to  be  seen  ia 
each  village,  and  contain  men  and  women  who  have  been,  taken  ini  war..  The 
poor  wretches  talce  their  doom  philosophically,  and  some  of  them  to  whom 
M.  Fondese  offered  freedom,  actually  refused  it.  They  eat,  drink,  dance,,  and 
sing  until  the  head  '  febish-roait^  comea round,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra 
of  tom-tom  and  tin-kettle  players,  selects  a  sufficiently  fat  specimen,  oame» 
him  or  her  to  the  market-place  of  the  village,  and  splits  his  or  her  head  witb 
a  hatchet  or  scythe-like  knife.  The  eyes  and  tongue  of  the  victim  are  i^iveu 
to  the '  boss'  fetish,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  divided  among  the-  people.**-— 
Madras  Mail^ 

These  poor  wretches  are  our  **  brothers,.'"  and  it  is  difficult  to-  say  whicU 
is  more  to  be  pitied,  the  priest  or  hia  victim.  It  is  hard  to  believe  thab 
these  horrors  take  place  on.  Belgian,  territory,  for  tlie  King  of  the  Belgians 
is  an  active  enemy  of  slavery  and  cruelty,  which  will  cause  his  name-  to  be 
honored  when  his  brother  and  sister  nv)narchs  will  only  be  remembered  aa 
having  "  occupied  their  thrones.'*  These  Negroes  would  probably  appreciate 
Nineteenth  (Jentury  civilization  if  they  knew  it,,  for  they  refuse  fveedom,  and 
eat,  drink,  dance  and  sinic  until  their  time  comes  to  ais;  We  are  slaves  to 
our  appetites  and  prejudices  and  ta  our  old  established  customs  for  more  than 
we  are  slaves  to  individuals ;  and  we  rush  upon  anyone  who  would  make  n» 
free,  and  tear  him  to  pieces,  or  try  ta  do  so,  after  which  we  return  to  our 
dancing  and  singing,  and  our  eating  and  drinking.  Every  paragraph  like 
the  one  above  quoted  ou^ht  to  be  a  spur  to>  Tlieoso^ists^  ana  an  incentive  txy 
all  to  join  the  Theosophical  Society, — ^for  very  obvious  reasons^ 


SHINING  EXAMPLES. 

Says  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Gaaette' : — 
"  It  is  an  old  grievance  in  London  that  the  connection  between  the  Chnrcb 
and  public-houses  is  more  intimate  than  it  should  be.  Some  of  the  property 
from  which  the  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  derived  was,  some  years 
ago,  and  may  be  ia  now,  derived  from  driuking-shops.  The  Chuvch  con- 
demns indulgence  in  drink  wich  her  tongue,,  and  with  her  hand  shares  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise.  As  this  property  has  been  inherited  f ron^  friends 
when  there  was  not  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  which  now  obtains  on 
this  point,  there  is  little  groand  for  blaming  the  clerical  authorities.  But,, 
what  shall  be  said  of  those  who,  to-day,  being  in  high  office  in  the  Church, 
invest  their  money  in  the  drink-traffic  F  A  good  deal  of  an  uncompli* 
xnentary  character  was  said  yesterday  in  the  Congress  of  the  Nationid  Tern* 
perance  League,  now  sitting  in  Birmingham.  It  was  there  stated  that 
£20,000  had  been  invested  in  one  brewery  by  a  body  of  clergy  which  includ- 
ed two  archbishops^  two  bishops,  three  deans,  four  arGhdeacous^  and  six 


canons.  This  is  bad  enough.  But  the  climax  was  reached  when  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  six  canons  is  Canon  Ellison,  President  o£  the  Chnreh  of 
England  Temperance  Society." 

This  is,  after  all,  a  poor  little  accosation  compared  to  the  one  which  is 
occasionally  brought  against  clergymen,  that  of  owning  houses  of  ill-fame, 
which,  as  eyeryone  knows,  pay  the  biggest  kind  of  rents.  Qf  cow»e  this  is 
a  slander,  and  it  shows  that  we  cannotbe  too  shy  of  believing  ill  of  others, 
howeyer  likely  the  unkind  rumour  seems  to  us  to  be  true. 

SUPBBSTITION,  OR  WHATP 

**  An  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  an  old-time  supersti* 
tion  was  given  here  recently  when  the  body  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
drowned  was  found  by  placing  one  of  the  deceased's  shirts  on  the  water's 
surface  and  following  it  in  a  boat  until  it  ssmk.  The  young  man's  name  was 
Byan,  and  he  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Nodaway  river  in  company 
with  several  acquaintances.  Byan  cot  out  of  his  depth,  and  was  drowned 
before  any  of  the  more  accomplished  swimmers  could  get  to  his  assistance. 
The  alarm  was  given,  but  it  was  some  hours  before  search  could  be  made  for 
the  body. 

''After  every  effort  had  been  made  bv  dragging  and  diving,  it  was  suggested 
to  throw  the  shirt  he  had  on  just  before  he  went  into  the  water.  Near  the 
same  place  a  man  was  drowned  in  the  Nodaway  river  a  few  years  ago  and  his 
body  nad  been  found  by  the  same  experiment.  The  custom  requires  that 
the  shirt  be  thrown  in  about  where  tne  drowned  one  entered  the  stream. 
Agpreeably  to  custom,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  resident  of  the  neighbourhood,  spread  out 
the  shirt  with  the  bosom  downward  and  arms  stretched  out  on  the  water,  and 
let  it  float  on  down  the  stream  as  it  would.  He  followed  slowly  after  it  in  a 
skiff.  After  the  shirt  had  floated  along  for  about  100  feet,  it  suddenly  sank 
plumb  down.  The  man  hurried  with  the  skiff  and  was  close  by  when  the 
fast  vestige  of  the  garment  was  seen.  Then  he  stopped  and  felt  down  wiUi 
a  long  pole  right  after  the  skirt  and  touched  the  body  with  the  end  of  the 
pole.  He  told  the  Ohhe-Democrat  correspondent  that  his  skiff  rested  almost 
over  the  body,  and  that  he  let  the  pole  follow  right  down  by  the  side  of  the 
skiff,  touching  the  body  abnost  immediately.  This  was  saia  in  the  presence 
of  several  eye-witnesses,  who  corroborated  his  statement."— Oregon  (MoJ 
Gorr,  8t  Louis  Glohe-Democrat, 

Of  course  a  skeptic  would  say  that  there  must  have  been  an  eddy  in  the 
river  at  the  point  where  first  the  body,  and  next  the  shirt,  were  deposited.  The 
wretched  skeptic  would  probably  ada  that  a  deepening  of  the  river,  causing  a 
slackening  of  the  current  at  that  spot,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  tne 
phenomenon.  This  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  disprove  the  possibility 
of  some  mysterious  relation  between  a  dead  man  and  his  shirt ;  and  the 
question  is  which  is  the  most  probable  explanation  in  this  case,  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  with  regard  to  eddies  in  the  river  P  Bach  (me 
must  answer  this  question  for  hinxsefi  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

NBO-IDOLATBT. 

How  very  funny  it  appears  when  a  revival  takes  place  in  some  modem 
animal  of  a  member  or  organ  that  was  i>ossessed  by  its  ancestors,  but  which 
has  gradually  been  eliminated  from  the  anatomy  of  that  species  s— -a  tail  in  a 
human  being  is  a  case  in  point.  This  sage  reflection  is  caused  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  the  Philadelphia  Preag  of  the  system  of  idolatry,  or  of 
religion  as  it  would  be  called  l^y  some  people,  invented  by  fv  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,"  who  lives  at  Beading,  Pa,  U.  S.  A.  If  Mr.  Olenuner  had  lived 
a  few  thousand  years  ago  he  might  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fine  old  crust- 
ed religion,  on  the  strength  of  which  some  miUions  of  the  very  rational  and 
noble  animal  man  would  to-day  cordially  detest  and  despise  their  neighbours, 
and  over  which  the  learned  ones  of  the  earth  would  now  be  puzzling  their 
heads,  and  in  which,  moreover,  mystics  of  all  kinds  would  just  at  present  be 
busy  finding  all  kinds  of  deep  esoteric  meanings.  Mr.  Clemmer^  religion 
appears  to  be  very  good  "  family"  idolatry,  as  the  adyertisements  say  of 
groceries, 
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thorongh  idolator,  and  dnily  bows  down  to  gods  of  his  own  mantifaduie 
within  sound  of  the  chnrch-coing  bells,  aa  reverently  and  devoutly  ns  tt^ 
most  pious  Hindoo  or  Zulu,  He  baa  made  b,  reli^on  eDtirely  his  qw^  and 
had  evolved  out  of  it  some  300  or  more  gods,  who  dwell  in  and  epesk  tWigti 
the  same  number  of  idols  of  clay,  which  form  the  chief  funiitaK  o!  fia 
JbouBc,  He  ia  constantly  making  the  acquaintance  of  newsup^rntttunklbmn^, 
and  as  soon  as  he  does  ho  ho  proceedE  to  nmke  an  image^  which  h  eappo^ 
to  represent  the  o  tit  ward  and  physical  habilimonta  of  the  uew  divini^-  All 
of  his  gods  arc  hollow  and  are  from  time  to  time  ^lled  with  such  food  as  be 
thinks  theirpeculiar  nature  demands.  Among  others,  he  has  a  god  of 
medicine.  This  is  filled  with  pills  and  odd  prescriptions,  and  wheoeTer  h 
feala  unwell  ho  prays  to  tlus  divinity,  and  always,  he  says,  with  benefieial 
results.  He  has  a  god  of  sowing  machines,  which  is  £llea  with  bktik  cor.- 
tracta  for  the  purchase  of  machinea  on  the  instalment  plan.  Ha  claims  tkt; 
tho  worship  of  this  god  will  help  any  one  to  get  a  sewing  machinef  tbcugt 
no  instajices  of  its  anccessful  nse  are  given.  He  has  one  image  which  m 
calls  the  god  of  preachers  and  saye  it  has  a  congregation  of  3O0  h  its 
Btomach.  He  has  one  god  which,  he  says,  is  inhabited  bj  his  tmn  cdatiil 
fipirit  and  another  which  contains  the  spirit  ol  his  mother. 

"  The  god  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company  occupies  a  prominent  positMja 
among  his  collection.  The  interior  of  this  god  is  filled  with  cabbage,  and  iia 
particular  mission  ia  to  keop  cowa  off  the  track  and  prevent  actidenla 
genoraUy.  There  ia  a  god  of  horses  filled  with  hay  and  oats,  a  godof  fmt 
Sllod  with  apples,  a  god  of  the  weather  that  regulates  stormi  wid  floods  n 
god  of  water-melons,  a  god  of  truth  which  is  in  too  shape  of  a  himd,  and  gods 
^hieh  represent  almost  everything  imaginable. 

"He  has  these  images  set  upon  shelves  in  his  cellar  and  his  gwret  and 
■wore  hi  pa  them  constantly  according  to  hi  a  needs.  His  name  ia  WiuiftBi 
Christoph  Clemmer,  and  his  house  ifi  at  614  Locust,  where  he  lives  ■ffitb  )ai 
wife  and  sis  children.  He  is  a  brickmaker  by  trade  and  works  replai^  il 
one  of  tbe  brickyarda  of  the  city,  oocnpying  all  of  hia  spare  time  with  hii 
idols,  which  he  fashions  out  of  clay  obtained  at  tho  brickytird.  He  is  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  and  cannot  speak  English,  is  unlettered  and  aa 
Bcarcely  read,  so  that  aU  his  atrango  ideas  aoont  the  deities  which  he 
worships  are  evolved  from  his  own  imagination.  A  great  many  of  t^ 
pods  are  supposed  to  contain  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  living  and  dei4  ^^^ 
he  has  gods  also  which  represent  those  whom  ho  considers  his  enMU^ 
These  ho  haa  set  apart  by  themselves,  and  they  are  treated  witii  g"** 
deference  and  oousideration,  so  as  to  placate  them  euid  ward  q3  u  ^^^ 
as  possible  any  harm  they  may  intend  toward  him. 

'*  Clemmer*s  mania  does  not  seem  to  interfere  at  all  with  his  regular  m^^- 
tions,  though  thepurchase  of  food  lor  them  cuts  down  somewhat  the  sapp^f 
for  his  family.  He  is  allowed  to  havo  his  way  in  the  matter,  however,  i£st]f 
lie  should  be  thwarted  he  might  become  violent.  The  images  are  very  mw 
and  inartistic,  hut  there  is  considerable  expression  in  the  faces  of  im^/ 
them,  and  in  all  cases  the  outward  lineaments  are  supposed  to  be  a  'sdecS^ 
of  the  particular  spirit  within.  He  haa  been  three  years  in  making  the  fw- 
lection,  and  it  is  his  intention  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Penn  as  ^P^' 
nent  home  for  his  deities  where  thay  oan  be  worshipped  and  consulted  ^ 
everybody.  He  pretends  that  he  has  revelations  every  day  from  soma  J* 
his  gods,  and  that  they  regulate  every  action  of  his  life  and  tell  him  wb^i^ 
do  in  every  emergeocy, 

**  Clemmer  allows  no  one  to  meddle  with  his  idols  when  he  is  not  tttan^' 
but  when  he  is  there  he  is  glad  to  show  and  explain  them  to  any  on^  *^^ 
endeavors  to  impress  every  one  with  his  peculiar  beliefs,  having  oo  doiJf^ 
that  all  tho  world  will  sooner  or  later  see  the  necessity  of  consal*i°S  ^ 
gods." 


Priu  ted  by  Graver,  Code  son  and  Co*,  &t  the  Seotiuh  P^e3^^  Madras,  S'^d  pitj'  ^\ 
for  the  Proprietota  by  the  BasinesB  Manager,  Mr,  T,  Yiiia  Baghar*  (W^^  ** 
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A  NEW  EXECUTIVB  BOARD. 

On  Christmas  day  the  President  issued  the  following 
order  constituting  an  Appellate  Board  for  Society  matters 
in  the  United  Kingdom : 

OFFICIAL  ORDER. 

THBOSopfflOAL  Society,  President's  Office, 

London,  2bth  December  1889. 

In  compliance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Council 
of  the  British  Section,  and  to  obviate  the  inconYenience  and 
delay  of  reference  to  Head-quarters  of  current  local  ques- 
tions requiring  my  official  adjudication,  I  hereby  appoint 
H.  P.  Blavatsky  as  Chairman,  and  Annie  Besant,  William 
Kingsland,  and  Herbert  Burrows  as  Members  of  an  Appel- 
late Board,  to  be  known  as  "The  President's  Commis- 
sioners'* for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and,  furthermore, 
I  hereby  delegate  to  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Kingdom  the  appellate  jurisdiction  and  executiye 
powers  conferred  upon  me  under  the  Constitution  and 
Rules  of  the  Society,  and  declare  them  to.  be  my  personal 
representatives  and  official  proxies  for  the  territory  named 
until  the  present  order  be  superseded. 

Provided,  however,  that  all  executive  orders  and  deci- 
Bions  made  on  my  behalf  by  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
be  unanimously  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  four  Commis- 
sioners above  designated* 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S, 
Attest : — 

Walter  Old, 

GenL  8ec.^  British  Section  T.  S. 


THE  ESOTERIC  SECTION. 

(Gommunicated.) 

Madame  Blavatsky  has  appointed  Colonel  Olcott  her 
confidential  Agent  and  sole  official  representative  in  Asiatic 
countries  as  Chief  of  the  Esoteric  Section.  All  correspon- 
dence relating  to  and  Instructions  emanating  from  the  same 
to  pass  through  his  hands. 


Maritimes  Steamer  "  Nieraen,"  which  is  dne  in  Madras  on  Fi 
is  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Fawcett;  Doctor  Dalj  is  to 
French  Steamer  from  Europe. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  Ceylon  corn 
Madras  Mail  of  ine  24th  and  25th  respectively : — 

TuEOsopHiCAi.. — Grand  preparations  are  going  on  at  the  lo 
to  give  Col.  Olcott  and  the  Hev.  Mr.  Bowles  DtUy,  Professo: 
nomy,  a  fitting  reception  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  thf 
arrive  by  the  French  boat  Chus.    Their  stay  in  the  Island 
After  transacting  Society  business,  Col.  Olcott  will  leave  Cc 
where  a  programme  has  been  arranged  for  him  to  go  o 
Burma,  Siam,  andpossibly  China.    It  is  not  known  defii 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowles  Daly  will  accompany  the  Colonel  on  his 
remain  in  the  Island.    On  Sunday  afternoon  a  meetinj 
held  at  Subhuti  Thero's  Temple,  Wellawatta,  to  consider 
be  taken  to  give  CoL  Olcott  a  reception. 

Arrival  of  Col.  Olcott.— Last  night  the  M.  M.  steam 
our  harbour,  among  her  passengers  for  Colombo  being  < 
E.  D.  Fawcett.    They  landed  this  morning  and  were  rec€ 
Theosophists  at  the  local  Head-anarters,  the  Colonel  be 
Messrs.  K.  Naruskima,  S.  Nakade,  T.  Yamade,  N.  Koi 
missioners  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Members  of  tl 
at  Paris.    The  whole  party,  after  visiting  the  Theoso] 
they  bad  some  refreshment,  oalled  on  tli^  High  Pric 
Oriental  College.    The  High  Priest  being  away  at  the 
received  by  Devamitta  There,  and  were  conducted  to  th 
lege,  where  greetings  were  exchanged.    The  Bnddhii 
force,  and  accorded  CoL  Olcott  a  cordial  reception.    1 
the  Theosophical  Head-quarters  shortly  i^erwards,whe^ 
men  were  mtroduced  to  the  local  members  of  the  Soci 
members  of  the  Japao^se  Legation  went  on  board,  regi 
they  were  obliged  to  nurry  off  as  the  Omu  was  appc 
hours  more.    Professor  the  Rev.  Bowles  Daily  did  no 
Col.  Olcott,  as  he  was  unavoidably  detained,  and  was  i 
Oxiis.    He  will  be  here,  I  understand,  by  the  next  Frc 
was  one  of  the  private  Secretaries  to  Miadame  Blavat 
brother  to  Lieut.  Fawcett,  R.  A.,  now  stationed  at  Tr 


A  VALUABLE  RECRUIT. 
(Co  mnmnicaied.) 

A  week  before  leaving  London  Colonel  Olcott  } 
secure  for  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Theosophut  a 
teer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Fawcett,  who  tl 
of  Sub- Assistant  editor  of  the  Daily^  TeHegraph  to  gi 
our  magazine.  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  capabilities  as  a 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  subjects  resemble  tl 
Row,  has  made  his  reputation  already  hj  his  Htei 
Theosopkist  and  Liicifer;  his  latest  contribution 
entitled  "  The  Case  for  Metempsychosis,"  which  apf 
of  Lucifer,  He  was  educated  at  Newton  College,  Dev( 
ahip  aiid  Exhibition ;  at  Westminster  School  where  1 
winner  of  many  school  prizes. 

The  next  four  years  were  devoted  to  the  stady  of 
he  went  on  the  stc^ff  of  the  Daily  TelegrapJk  as 
occasional  "  descriptive  writer." 

The  one  absorbing  passion  of  his  life  is  meta) 
addition  of  himself  and  Dr.  Daley  to  our  edito 


give  at  Madras  a  seri^  of  lectures  on  the  different  schools  of   Modern 
Philosophy. 

OFFICIAL  ORDER;  Mk.  POWELL  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Powell  is  hereby  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Ceylon  Section  and 
will  proceed  at  his  earliest  convenience,  vid.  Tuticorin,  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  South  Indian  Branches.  OiBcers  of  Branches  are  requested  to 
give  him  every  possible  facility  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  is 
authorized  as  my  a^nt  to  admit  members,  organize  Branches  and  receipt  for 
voluntary  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  Society.  Acknowledg- 
ment thereof  to  be  made  in  the  Theoaophid  at  the  option  of  the  donor. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  publicly  acknowledge  my  appreciation  o£ 
Mr.  Powell  s  very  valuable  services  in  Ceylon  as  my  representative.  During 
his  short  stay  he  organized  seven  new  Branches,  delivered  many  addresses 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  several  Buddhist  schools. 

H.  S.  Olcom,  p.  T.  S. 
Colombo,  Ceylon, i 
January  2Ut,  1890.J 

Me.  POWELL'S  GREETING. 

to  my  brothers  in   I5I>Li. 

It  gives  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  that  I  am  once 
more  permitted  to  labour  amongst  you  in  the  interests  of  the  Theosophical 
Society. 

Absence  from  India  has  shown  how  strong  a  love  has  sprung  up  in  my 
heart  for  the  huid  of  my  adoption  and  her  sons,  and  how  much  a  life  in  that 
land  means  to  me. 

That  we  may  be  permitted  to  journey  on  together  to  the  goal  of  all  our 
hopes,  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

Chaeles  F&a^cis  Powell. 

Colombo,  21«i  Jany,  1890, 

CEYLON. 
(GommunicatedJ 

Mr.  Leadbeater  having  returned^  to  London,  and  Mr.  Powell's  services 
being  more  needed  just  now  in  India  than  elsewhere,  the  President  has  re- 
organized the  Society's  business  in  the  Island  on  the  basis  of  self-help  ;  the 
Sinhalese  being  left  to  manage  their  own  Society  affairs  without  European 
supervision  save  his  own.  .    ,      ^    ,       «      .  ,    a 

Mr.  H.  Dhammapala,  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section  and  Asst. 
Superintendent  of  Theosophical  Society  Schools,  now  numbering  about  thirty, 
ana  constantly  increasing, — has  been  appointed  by  Col.  Olcott  acting  chief  of 
both  departments.  MrTlieadbeater  having  failed  to  organize  the  Section, 
the  President  has  called  a  Convention  for  the  27th  ultimo  at  Colombo,  and  will 
give  them  a  scheme  of  management  suited  to  their  peculiar  wants.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  give  our  Colombo  High-School  a  Collepate  character  by 
uniting  with  the  leaders  of  the  Hindu  community  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a 
Hindu-Buddhist  College.  As  the  representative  of  the  Buddhists  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  conferences  with  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Hon-  P.  '^^rnsL  Nathan,  Hindu  Member  of  the  Legislative  CouncU. 

Mb.  CHAS.  P.  POWELL'S  MOVEMENTS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Ratamahalmya,  L.  B.  Kabhekaduwe,  chief  native 
official  of  the  Four  Corles  and  Secretary  of  the  Mawanella  Branch  Theoso- 
phical Society,  Bro.  Powell  made  a  tour  through  that  jurisdiction,  leaving 
Colombo  December  24th.  ,  ^       -r   -«    tv  «., 

At  the  Ladnyannawa  Station  Bro.  Powell  and  Bro.  J.  B.  DeSilva  of  tho 
Colombo  Branch  as  interpreter  were  met  by  the  Batamahahnya. 


An  addrem  was  delivered  at  MollTida  on  December  21flt  At  11  a.  v. 

An  address  was  also  given  at  Mawanella  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  daj. 

On  the  26th  the  school  of  the  Branch  located  at  Ussapitiya  was  inspected 
and  an  address  delivered. 

On  the  27th  there  was  an  address  on  the  morning  at  Mawalagoda  and 
another  in  the  afternoon  at  Aranayaka^ 

On  the  28th  an  address  was  deUvered  at  Debatgama. 

On  the  29th  an  address  on  the  morning  was  given  at  Kehelwatta  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  Mabopitya. 

On  the  dOth  an  address  vras  delivered  in  the  morning  at  Hellemnlla  School 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  at  Kosinna. 

On  the  dlst  Bros.  Powell  and  DeSilva  returned  to  Colombo. 


By  latest  news  Mr.  Powell  was  to  leave  on  the  2drd  January  for  Taticorin 
on  his  way  to  Head-Quarters,  visiting  various  branches  on  the  road.  It  is 
the  President's  intention,  we  believe,  to  appoint  Mr.  Powell  to  visit  all  the 
Indian  branches  on  his  behalf. 


EBPOBT  OP  THE  BEOOBDING  SBCBBTABY  FOB  JANUABY  1890. 

Many  letters  were  received  condoling  the  death  of  Pandit  N.  Bhasbya 
Gharya.  An  influential  gentleman  of  Bangalore  writes  as  follows  :— >**  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  the  great  grief  I  have  felt  at  the  sight  of  your  letter 
just  to  hand.  The  loss  of  our  esteemed  Pandit  Bhashya  Chaiya  Swamj 
IS  irreparable.  He  was  a  proud  ornament  to  the  whole  A  Bouthem  India. 
But  Gk)d's  ways  are.inscrutable,  and  His  will  must  be  dona  May  his  preoioos 
soul  rest  in  peace."  Another  friend  in  speaking  about  him  says  that  Pandit 
Bhashya  Oharya's  abilities  were  simply  admirable.  His  versatile  knowledge 
in  the  Sanscrit  literature  and  philosophy,  and  his  ability  in  speaking  Hindu* 
stani,  Telugu,  Oanarese  and  TamU  languages,  supplemcDted  by  his  liberal 
views  of  reconciling  all  the  tenets  of  the  rehgionists  to  the  true  Theosoi^o 
basis,  really  entitled  him  to  be  the  Honourable  Pandit  of  our  dear  Aayar 
Home.  It  requires  a  Pandit  like  him  to  supply  the  vacancy.  Our  Library 
has  become  a  most  important  factor  in  our  Society.  Too  much  care  and 
attention  cannot  be  paid  in  making  a  proper  selection,  as  it  must  become  a 
real  source  of  benefit  to  the  Public 

It  was  supposed  and  even  argued  by  some  members  as  well  as  non-mem- 
bers that  the  Theosophical  Society  was  appearing  to  make  great  progresa  in 
previous  years,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  much  talk  and  f oss 
among  the  public  about  the  Theosophical  Society.  It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary 
at  the  beginning,  to  call  attention  of  the  jnasses.  After  having  done  that,  it  ia 
now  doing  more  solid  work  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  taking  firm  root  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  and  women,  and  has  been  building  its  foun- 
dation on  solid  rock.  The  Theosophio  thoughts,  whether  recognised  or  not  by 
the  recipients,  are  spreading  like  leaven  and  moulding  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  Theory  of  Elarma  will,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  become  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  moulding  the  present  and  future  lives  of  the  human  bebigs 
in  all  the  materialistic  countries.  When  that  is  so,  the  Theosoi^ical  Sode^. 
I  must  say,  will  have  done  an  immense  work.  Meanwhile  both  men  and 
women,  though  not  yet  members,  cannot  but  read  the  excellent  books  on 
Theosophical  subjects,  and  in  consequence  are  working  in  their  turn, 
among  their  own  friends,  to  spread  the  knowledge.  Just  for  an  instance 
I  quote  here  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine.  He  says :  **  Mr.  Y. 
0.  Iyer  and  myself  went  to  Padmanabhapuram— a  place  within  the 
Travancore  territory.  There  is  one  Mr«  Y.  K.  Iyer,  the  Bead  Master  of  l^e 
English  High  School,  who,  though  not  yet  a  memoer  of  our  Society,  has  been, 
and  is,  a  regular  reader  of  all  the  Theosophical  works  and  a  punctual  sub- 
scriber to  the  Tkeo8(n>h%8t,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  while  he  and  his  brother 
are  practical  Theoeophists,  Mr.  Y.  K  Iyer  has  collected  a  small  company  of 
friends  and  instructs  them  in  Theosophy.  See  how  unnoticed  people  work 
for  our  cause."  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  such.  The  innate  nature 
of  the  Hindus  is  mostly  for  quiet  and  soul-satisfying  work.  They  have  not 
got  the  spirit  of  advertising  it  to  the  world,  because  such  advertisements  will, 
in  no  way,  benefit  others  in  the  physical  plane. 


of  its  destiny. 

6.  That  wo  realize  the  present  as  a  cyclic  period  of  great  8{nntnal|»teii« 
tiality»  and  nr^  upon  all  Theosophistd  the  importance  of  iacraiBed  effort 
daring  its  continuance. 

7.  That  we  recoginize  that  mesmeric,  and  all  other  phrases  of  oomilt 
phenomena,  are  dangerous  if  not  understood,  or  when  used  for  selfish 
purposed,  as  they  are  \-aluabIe  if  beneficially  employed  by  the  wise. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  Beport  of  this  Convaition  has  reached  Hesd-qiurten' 
Had  a  hundred  or  so  been  sent  for  distribution  to  the  Indian  Bniicbfi8,the 
President's  Commissioners  would  gladly  have  paid  iJl  expenses,  as  the  Report 
shows  what  our  Fellows  are  doing  in  tlie  far  West,  ana  contains  short  tmt 
valuable  essays,  as  follows : — 

Try  to  lift  a  little  of  the  Heavy  Karma  of  the  World.-^Paper  ^ 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Bowman.) 
A  few  ^Suggestions  Hegarding  the  Higher  U!B.-^Pa]per  hji}im 

L.  A.  Off.) 
The  First  Object  of  the  Theosophioal  Society— Universal  Brother- 

hood.— (Paper  by  Allen  Grimths.) 
Aryan  Literature.— (Paper  by  Miss  Marie  A  Walsh.) 
The  Third  Object  of  the  Theosophical  Bodetj.^Paper  by  Mrs. 

Sarah  A  Harris.) 
Beaeons  for  a  Theosophioal  BeviTal.--KPap0r  by  Dr.  T.  Doddag.) 

The  Prospectus  of  "  The  Aryan  Press,"  above  mentioned,  says : 

"  Some  members  of  the  Aryan  Theosophioal  Society  of  New  York  hftviog 
seen  that  a  strictly  Theosophical  printioff  office  wouldbeanadvaotageto 
the  movement,  have  subscribed  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  good  press 
and  sufficient  type  to  commence  work.  The  press  ia  run  by  a  Theosopbist  vb, 
being  a  competent  practical  printer  and  devoted  to  the  Society,  has  offered 
his  scrvies  for  the  purpose.  The  enterprise  is  now  in  charge  of  William  Q. 
Judge  of  New  York,  as  trustee." 

The  press  is  to  be  run  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  not  for  indiridiul 
profit ;    and  the  following  liberal  offer  is  made  by  the  trustee. 

"  Any  Member,  Club  of  Members,  or  Branch  paying  $10,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  printing  done  for  twelve  months  at  the  actual  trade  cost,  that  is  to  iST, 
the  cost  of  paper,  ink,  composition  and  press  work,  and  in  additioa  the  cosb 
of  mailing  the  matter  when  finished." 

We  wonder  whether  our  Indian  Fellows  recognize  a  good  example  waea 
they  see  one ! 


JAPAN. 
fCommuniccUed.) 

Col.  Olcott  has  received  from  the  Eev.  OdsuLctsnnen,  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Western  Hongwanji,  Kyoto,  a  very  friendly  and  appreciative  letter  ia 
which  allusion  is  made  to  his  recent  Japanese  tour.  The  writer  says  that  the 
fact  that  the  President "  has  thus  greatly  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  large  is  beyond  any  dispute."  Considering  that  Mr.  Odsu  is  one  of  the 
mostaistiuguished  priests  m  the  Japanese  Empire,  Executive  Superintendent 
over  ten  thousand  temples,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  evidence  upon  thii 
point  greatly  outweigns  the  opinions  of  interested  missionaries  and  tiieir 
Western  sympathizers,  who  have  asserted  that  CoL  Olcott's  lectures  "fellfl^ 
and  were  a  general  disappointment  to  the  Japanese."  The  new  spirit  of 
international  Buddhistic  tolerance  and  sympathy,  to  arouse  which  was  the 
prime  object  of  our  mission,  is  pleasantly  manifested  in  Mr.  Odsu's  expressed 
nope  that  the  inconsequential  differences  of  sects  in  and  between  the  Malu- 
vana  and  Hinayana,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Schools  of  Buddhism,  rotj 
henceforth  be  subordinated  to  the  primary  object  of  prox&otitig  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  throughout  the  world. 


I 


themselves  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the  Theoaophist,  and  as  it  will  not  be  lor 
sale,  only  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  will  have  one. 

This  is  the  onty  time  that  the  two  Founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
have  been  photographed  together  without  a  third  sitter,  and  as  likenesses 
the  portraits  are  said  to  be  wonderful.  Londcm  lAght  thus  speaks  o£  it  in 
January  4 : — 

**  As  he  departs  Colonel  Oloott  sends  us  a  photograph  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Theosophical  Soeiety,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  himself--a  truly  striking 
picture.  The  intent  face  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  with  its  air  of  concentrated 
power,  and  the  patriarchal  benignity  of  the  Colonel,  are  admirably  caught.' ' 

The  picture  is  copied  from  a  photograph  by  the  **  Monochrome"  process, 
which  gives  an  exact  fac  simile  or  the  i^ioto^  that  will  never  fade.. 

THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  leadiag  Felk>WB  present  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Fellows  held  in  Bombay  on  December  2^  1881.  It  was  received 
too  late  for  insertion  in  the  January  number. 

Drs.  Tuljaram  C.  Khanvala,  F.  B.  Bonesetter,  Pestonji  N.  Pavdi,  J.  K^ 
Daji,  Vithal  Pandurang  Mahatre,  Pandurang  Gopaul^  yithalda»  Manordas, 
Chubildas  Tribhowandas,  Abasali  A.  HathivfOa,  Ladli  Mohun  Ghose;  Messrs. 
Pestonjee  Dinshawjee  Khan,  Shivram  Yithul  Bhanderkar,  S.  Snbrauianier  ; 
Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Baghunath  Bow  ;  Messrs.  Nowroji  D.  Khandalvalar 
Dhnnjibai  P.  Kotwal,  B.  Banga  Bow,  Narayanswamy  Naidu,  Nowthnmram 
Oootumram  Trivedi,  Norendro  Nath  Sen,  Editor,  Indian  Mirror^  A.  Saba- 

Skthy  Moodeliar,  Tookaram  Tatya,  Bustanji  Ardeshir  Master,  M.  A.  N. 
ydari,  Khodabux  Shir  Mohamed,  Budrodin  A.  Kur,  D.  D.  Jussawala,  N.  B. 
Atrya,  Bao  Bahadur  GU>pa]rao  Hurry  Deshmookh  ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Suntook,  Miss 
Anna  Ballard  ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Setna ;  Prof.  XJpendra  Nath  Basu;  Messrs.  Dwarka- 
nath  B.  Turkhadkar,  Munmobundas  Dayaldas  ShrofF,  M.  K.  Doctor,  P.  F. 
Palkhivala,  Muneklal  A.  Dave,  V.  Bhavanaehary,  Pundit  Gopinath,  T.  J« 
Naidu  ;  P.  K.  PiUai ;  Lw  N.  Ghose,  V.  R.  Chakravarti,  Kavasji  Edalji,  Secun- 
derabad  Yesbun  Pant  Sopondi,  V.  Avadhoni ;  Branchy  V.  V.  Iyer,  and  many 
others. 


THE  CONFERENCE  SUBSCRIPTTON. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  donors  and  donations  made  at  the  Confiar. 
ence  at  Bombay  to  the  Head-QuarteFS  Fund  and  mentioned  in  the  last  T/(0O- 
sopbM  Supplement, 

Bombay  Branch         »..        ».,        .,,        ... 

Naj|;mir  Branch  

Bai  Bahadur  S.  Si»bramaniyer      

*Sabhapatbi  Mudaliar  

*Norendro  Nath  Sen  

•Easi  Tatwa  Sabha  (in  addition  to  Rs.  50 

sent  to  Head-Quartera  shortly  before)        

•Pestonii  D.  Khan      

*Dad%bhai  Jussavala 

Tookaram  Tatya        

"B.  W."  

Dewan  Bahadur  B,  Bagoonatb  Row        

*Sanatan  Dharma  Sabha 

Secunderabad  Branch  

•  J.  B.  Daji        

Khan  Bahadur  N.  D.  Khandalvala         

Dr.  Yithaldoss  Manohordoss  

•Byramji  Panday         

Masulipatam  Branch ,        

Krishna  Branch  

Martendroa  Babftji     

O.Kotaya        

Dr.  Pandurang  Gopal  ,„       ,.,        ,.^       ,.,        ,., 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

100 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

24 

a 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0^ 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Badrudenfcur 10  0  0 

Manmohandosa  Dayaldoss 10  0  0 

J.  Shrinivas  Rao         10  0  0 

P,KPillay      10  0  0 

Bvramji  Panday         6  0  0 

laeerut  Branob 5  0  0 

Dp.  Fakirji  Ratonji 5  0  0 

Kali  Kanta  Sen  5  00 

A.D.Ewkiel     5  0  0 

Pandit  Turmaraza     5  0  0 

Trimbaklal 5  0  0 

Dr.AbasaU... 5  00 

•Hormaan  D.  Sontook 5  0 

•P.  B.  PUlay     5  0  0 

^Nasarvanji  Bilimoria  ^00 

•BnstomnModi  5  00 

•T.  J.  Naidu     5  0  e 

•"P.  T.  S."        3  0  0 

•Vinayek  Mukand        2  00 

•K,  IJ.  Pillai      2  0  0 

•P.B.N%idu      2  0  0 

•Khodabux  Shir  Mahomed     2  00 

♦Mahalaxmivala 2  0  0 

^Krishna  Shamraoji 10  0 

•Rustomii  Mobedji      100 

•Pramji  Mithaivala      100 

Amount  received  in  the  QaU  withont  names      ,,,        10  0  0 

Totftl  Rupees  ..  ?ol  " 

Thcee  marked  with  ^  Imve  paid  tbeir  amonnta*    The  others  are  request^ ' 
ftend  their  sub^cripUons  witrhout  delay  to  me. 

QenL  Secy.,  Bo^aySe^frA, 
EouBiT,  >  117i  Kalbode vie  Eoftd,  Fort, 


.} 


E 


FROM  AMERICA. 

TutosopHicAL  Society,  AMEniCiN  SEati3> 
G&neral  JSecretaru^a  (Me&, 
New  Yobk,  Becemh^  1^1^. 
Cot.  Hen  at  S.  Olcott. 

Dbab  Si  a  akd  Brotuer, — T  have  much  aatisfactioti  in  tTanfmittlng  t'> 
oUj  as  Preaidcut  of  the  Thcoaop  hical  Society,  the  following  domitioiia  lo  ilw 
lead- q  liar tera  Fund  :^ 

Peter  Long... ,,*        $    LOO 

John  Smith  (of  Aryan  T.   S  4     „  30.00 

William  Main ,.         ^^    5.00 

J.  H.  Scotford       ,         „    LOO 

E.  W.  Primm        ,         ...         ..,         „    2.00 

*'No.  U2" „  50.00 

AlbLTtTargeo        ,         „    LOO 

Edward  Leeds „    1,S0 

Cash  Donation       .*         „    2.00 

tt  tt  »'i  ■>«  k*i  »-t  IJ      la.Ov 

85.50 
T  will  ask  you  to    acknowledge  in    the  Theotophist  the  receipt  of  *«** 
doQfttioiiB, 

Truly  and  fraternally  youra, 

WmilAM   Q.  JCTDGI, 


A  TALK  WITH  SUMUNGALA. 

At  latest  advices  arrangements  bad  been  made  by  tbe  President  for  a 
xnetapbysical  discussion  between  the  learned  Snmungala  and  Mr.  Fawoetb 
of  the  Abiddbarma  (Metaphysics)  of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  L.  C,  Wijesinha  Mudaliyar,  Government  Translator  of  tho 
"  Mahavansa."  Kotos  of  the  discussion  will  be  taken  and  a  report  published 
in  this  magazine. 


AN  ACQUISITION. 

Pandit  T,  Yencatarama  Iyengar,  Secretary  of  the  Ootacamund  Branchy 
writes  to  Recording  Secretary  on  17th  January :— 

'*  I  am  elad  to  inform  you  that  the  Ilaya  Baja  of  Nellambier,  known  as 
"  Mana  Vuerama  Haya  Tirumulpad,*'  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  branch 
this  mornine  at  his  own  request.  This  gentleman  is  a  sound  scholar  in 
Sanskrit,  and  has  devoted  more  than  30  jeaxs  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
Hata  and  Baja  Yoga  systems,  and  as  such  is  an  authority,  so  far  as  I  know» 
to  decide  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  points  on  the  system  of  Yoga  Philoso- 
phy in  Southern  India.  He  is  ready  to  collect  some  of  his  worthy  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  form  a  Society  at  Calicut." 


CUB  LATE  LOSS. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  lamented  Pandit 
N.  Bashya  Ohar^a  was  delivered  by  the  Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Bangoonath  Bow 
at  a  recent  public  meeting  of  the  Widow  Marriage  Association^  The  report 
is  from  the  M<idra8  Times, 

A  vote  of  condolence  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the  late  Pandit  having 
been  moved  in  feeling  terms  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Parthasarathi  Naidu,  Editor  of  the 
Andra  Prahuika,  the  Dewan  bahadur  said : — 

"  In  him  I  have  lost  an  able  ooadjutor ;  in  his  death  the  country  has  lost  a 
Pandit,  and  a  person  like  him  will  not  rise  for  a  generation  at  least.  He  was 
not  a  reformer  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  but  he  knew  the 
Shastras  and  their  correct  meaning ;  he  had  the  boldness  to  tell  us  what  he 
knew,  and  he  had  strong  hopes  that  one  day  our  sons  would  be  Aryans  which 
we  once  were ;  and  the  loss  of  such  a  man  I  can  only  say  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently describe.  The  Theoeophical  Society  has  lost,  the  Marriage  Association 
has  lost,  the  Social  Conference  has  lost,  Madras  has  lost,  ana,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  India  has  lost,  a  valuable  son  in  him." 


THE  LATE  PANDIT  N.  BHASHYACHABYA. 

Pandit  N.  Bhashyacharya,  Director  of  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  Adyar 
Library,  was  in  his  55th  year  when  he  died  on  22nd  December  last.  He  was 
bom  in  April  1835  at  Sriperumbadur,  Conjeveram  Taluq,  Chingleput  District, 
26  miles  west  of  Madras  ;  in  which  town  Sri  Bamanujacharya,  the  great 
Yisishtadwaitee  philosopher,  incarnated  himself.  He  belongs  to  Sreevatsa- 
sotra  (of  the  Brigu  family),  Apastamba  Sootra,  Yajus  Sakha.  He  descended 
from  learned  ancestors  on  his  father's  side,  he  was  24th  in  descent  from 
Yarada  Yishnumisra,  known  in  Tamil  Yishishtadwaitic  Literature  as  N&dadi&r 
Alwan,  a  sister's  son  of  Sri  Bamanujacharya,  one  of  the  74  Acharya  Puru- 
shas  or '  Lay  Gurus'  appointed  by  tne  nhilosopher,  and  author  of  several 
philosophical  treatises,  such  as  M4nayaa&tmanirnaya,  &o.,  quotations  from 
which  appear  in  Yisishtadwaitic  works.  His  illuBtrious  ancestor  was 
appointea  oy  the  philosopher  to  teach  all  his  disciples  his  commentary  on  the 
Yedanta  Sutras,  subsequently  known  as  Sri  Bhashya ;  and  is  thus  one  of  the 
Gums  of  the  Sri  Yaishnavas.  His  grandson,  Yaradaguru,  known  in  Tamil 
by  the  name  of  N&daddr  Ammalacharya,  is  well  known  to  all  Yaishnavas  by 
the  Yedantio  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  Yaradaraja  Swamy's  temples 
at  Conjeveram.  The  very  spot  where  he  lectured  is  now  identified  by  every 
one  in  Conjeveram,  and  is  approached  with  great  reverence.  These  lectures 
were  subsequently  compiled  into  Srutaprakasika,  a  commentary  on  Sri 
Bhashya,  by  a  disciple  of  the  lecturer,  by  name  Yyasacharya  (Sudarsana- 
t^batta),  Yaradaguru  ifrote  several  treatises  on  Yedanta,  such  as  Tatrasara,  &o. 


gopaswamy,  founder  of  the  Ahobilam  Mutt.  Forwx  generations  hwdegcwd' 
ants  were  priests  at  Conjeveram,  and  founders  of  the  Munitraya  Hjct.  Tkir 
descendants  were  all  noted  for  their  great  pietj  and  learning,  aM  KT«t&l 
SanyasiH  atndiod  Vedanta  under  thein» 

Our  Pandit"  B  thread  coremouy  waa  performed  iu  hLa  levcath  year  by  lui 
father  Vedantacharj'-a,  son  of  v  enkatavaradacharj'a,  22nd  iu  dcactut  Iioti 
Varadavishun  Misra.     Unfortunately  he  aoon  lost  hia  father. 

He  was  taught  Yajur  Veda  (Taithreya  Sakha)  and  received  inatructioisi  ia 
rhetoric  and  general  literature  from.  I113  maternal  uncle  EaghaFacharya,  wb 
was  then  aged  only  23,  but  was  already  conaideixjd  a  great  rasistef  of  Kjjiyi 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Southern  India ;  and  who  wishiag  to  uiain  % 
nigh  proficiency  in  his  favourite  aubjeeta,  went  to  Nuddea  in  Ben^pl  to  atodj 
under  Kylasa  §iromani  Bhattachai-ya,  whose  fame  reached  Soaihem  lodii. 
The  Bengali  Pandit  ia  said  to  have  grown  onvio^w  of  tho  abiUtiea  o£  hia  v^ 
disciple^  and  Baghavaeharya  died  of  feror  within  a  year  a!ter  hu  mdmig 
Nuddea,  December  1847* 

Pandit  Bhashyacliarja  then  continued  his  studies  under  his  mot^tef'i 
maternal  uncle  Vidwan  Gopalacharya,  highly  re&pocted  by  H.  H,  KrishaLttja 
Wadiyar,  the  late  Mabara.ia  of  Mysore,  and  from  whom  he  waa  in  i^scipt  d 
an  annual  hterary  pension  of  Ea.  1,000,  and  alao  by  Baja  ClKnd^  ui 
Hyderabad  and  Baji  Row  Peishwa. 

He  completed  his  atudies  iu  Modern  Sanscrit  literature  in  hiH  Hth  yau*, 
and  began  the  atndy  of  Nyaya  Philosophy  i  but  as  Vidwan  Gopalacbarya  aocQ 
afterwards  died,  ho  left  his  country  for  My  sore,  where  he  stuoied  Nj'sp  and 
Grammar  under  Anandalwar  and  Kama  Santri,  well  known  Punditeof  MyBore, 
the  latter  of  whom  being  the  father  of  the  preaentGura  of  Bringari  MqUp 

In  his  18th  year  ha  was  forced  to  leave  Mysore  for  Madras  by  private  afiairtr 
where  he  studied  Gadadbara's  works  on  Nyaya  under  one  Biibli  Jaganinitlia 
Sastri,  a  pupil  of  Chandra  Narani  Bhattacharya,  a  famous  Nyaya  Baadji^  d 
Nuddea,  In  hia  20th  year  he  completed  Nyaya.  Tlien  ho  was  married  ;bi^ 
soon  after  came  I  jack  to  Madraa  to  study  Vyakarana  Saatra  (Grammar),  nth 
many  commentariea  a»  Sokhara,  Kayyata  and  Mahabhaahya  of  Pataajilii 
which  lost  he  studied  only  incompletely  under  Gurram  Appannft  Swtrnlii 
Senior  Law  Officer  of  the  late  Sudder  Adalut  Coutrt  at  Madras^  under  wfaftm 
he  also  atudied  Dliarma  Saatra  (Hindu  Law),  In  Ilia  24th  year  be  l^rft  Mwirta 
for  Con  J  ever  am  to  atudy  Vedantic  Philosophy  under  Sn  Ranga  EamaJis]* 
Swamj,  a  Vaishnava  ascetic  of  great  fame,  and  auaterity,  who  tan^t  hun 
Adwaita  and  Viaishtadwaita  systems  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  sbootd 
be  noted  hero  that  Pandit  Bhashyacharya  waa  the  first  disciple  ai  tbe 
Sanj^i,  and  the  foremost  in  literary  merit  of  hiff  disciples.  His  high  app* 
ciation  of  the  Pandit  *a  abilitiea  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  W&,  *^fl^^ 
the  latter  went  to  Th iru vend ipu ram  near  Ciiddaloro,  Eowtk  Arcot  Di?tni% 
where  the  ascetic  was  then  staying,  he  was  asked  to  bo  preseot  to  rDcei^e  itw 
sacred  water,  which  in  the  presence  of  several  Vaiahnavas,  pious  and  ortiioa(?i» 
was  first  poured  as  a  matter  of  respect  in  the  hands  01  our  Paadit.  Tlw 
Pandit  hesitated  to  receive  the  sacred  water,  and  the  multitude  kioia:d 
with  confusion  at  seeing  one  in  loukika  or  layman  cowhtioa  wi^ 
paid  theae  respects,  but  the  ascetic  silenced  them  by  saying,  "  Who  is  tiiia 
gentleman  Mr-  Bhashyacharya,  a  descendajit  of  the  great  Varada  G^.  a*l 
whom  I  consider  as  a  secmid  ^ri  Raman ujacharyar'  On  another  oocafiioo  w 
specially  asked  him  to  write  works  on  theVodanta  philoaophy,  andif  thar^w 
of  approved  merit,  he  would  teach  tbem  to  hia  own  disciples-  Tlio-  runu* 
pronusod  to  do  so  ;  and  in  1882  when  he  met  him  near  Tripati  the  G^rfl 
reminded  hia  disciple  of  his  promisCt  and  a  commentary  on  the  first  ten  pMp 
ters  of  Babaaya  Trayaeara  of  Vedantacharya*  a  famona  Vedantic  writer  of  tb? 
13th  century  A.  C,  waa  read  to  the  Guru,  and  his  diaciples,  who  w<to  gi^JJ 
pleased.  The  Pandit  continued  his  elabOTato  commentary  to  the  IStli  ^^^^^ 
the  32  chapter  a  of  the  work,  and  thus  left  it  in  an  incomplete  c^diuon;nf 
his  26th  year  ho  completed  his  Vedantic  studiee.  . 

Afterwards  for  about  two  years  ho  waa  employed  by  tho  Board  ot  ^^^ 
ners  of  tho  Civil  Service  to  teach  young  Civilians,  and  wliilo  in  that  c*pM*nf 
learned  Heveral  of  the  Indian  languages^  guch  as  Tclugu,  Hiudu,  Hindu*ta% 


ance  with  (Sir)  Walter  Elliot,  Brown  and  others  laid  the  f  oundationsfor  h 
fnture  Oriental  studies,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  Oriental  research.  A  knoi 
ledge  of  English  being  thus  necessary,  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  thi 
language  to  enable  him  to  converse  with  the  abovementioned  gentleme 
and  for  many  nights  he  would  remain  with  Sir  W.  Elliot  poring  over  inscri] 
tions  written  in  old  South  Indian  characters.  It  was  about  this  time  that  1 
collected  facsimiles  of  a  large  number  of  South  Indian  inscriptions.  The  fa< 
that  he  was  a  Brahmin  enabled  bim  to  take  facsimiles  of  inscriptions  siti 
ated  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  temples.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  howeve 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  inscriptions  were  lost  in  1873,  togethc 
with  a  few  books  and  MSS.  in  an  inundation  which  swept  away  a  portion  < 
the  house  be  lived  in  at  Guddapah. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1863,  he  followed  one  Mr.  A.  P.  Hudson,  the  the 
8mb*Gollector  of  Madanapalle,  Guddapah  District,  to  his  place,  who  appointe 
h^  as  an  AssistMit  in  his  office.  Under  his  successor,  Mr.  F.  B.  Maloney,  h 
continued  his  English  studies,  and  his  studies  in  Yyakarana  and  Purva  M: 
mamaa  under  one  Bajucharya»  a  State  Pandit  under  Peishwa  BajeeKow,an 
under  Nana  Beah,  but  who  was  suspected  by  the  British  Grovemment  of  pai 
ticipation  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857.  Bajucharya  having  been  kept 
pohtical  prisoner  under  immediate  control  of  the  Sub-Gollector  of  Madana 
palle,  feigned  madness,  and  our  Pandit  easily  obtained  permission  of  hi 
officer  to  aasociate  with  him. 

Im  1869  he  left  Guddapah  District  for  Madras  on  leave,  and  there  becam 
acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  Pickford,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Presi 
deacy  Gollege ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Pickford* 
acquaintance  he  began  his  Yedio  studies,  for  which  he  afterwards  becam* 
famous.  Mr.  Pickford  recommended  the  Pandit  to  the  Local  Grovemmen 
as  a  fit  person  to  be  deputed  to  search  for  rare  MSS.  and  inscriptions :  anc 
during  the  Professor's  illness  he  acted  three  months  for  him.  Mr.  PickfordN 
recommendation  would  have  borne  fruit,  and  would  have  secured  for  him  t 
situation,  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified,  had  that  gentleman  noi 
^ne  to  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  thus  left  the  Pandit  without  an^ 
influential  fnend. 

In  1870  he  joined  the  Bar  in  the  District  Gourt  of  Guddapah.  From  thai 
time  he  was  practising  in  Guddapah  and  Bellary  Districts,  till  1887,  when  he 
discontinued  his  practise  on  account  of  diabetes,  and  settled  down  at  th« 
Head-Quarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  the  suggestion  of  Gol.  H.  S 
Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society — ^to  whom  all  the  Pandit*E 
subsequent  fame  is  ^eatly  due.  In  the  year  1875  Dr.  A.  G.  Bumell, 
the  famous  Orientahst  and  Sanskritist,  was  appointed  District  Judge,  and 
our  Pandit's  archsological  studies  received  a  stimulus  on  account  of  his 
association  with  the  Doctor ;  while  the  Doctor  seeing  his  abilities  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  characterizes  it  in  one  of  his  letters  as  simply 
''wondenul,"  and  speaks  of  the  Pandit  as  the  "  greatest  Yedic  schoIar'N^e 
came  across.  At  that  time  Dr.  Bumell  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing a  translation  of  the  Yajur  Yeda,  and  wished  therefore  for  the  Pandit's 
co-operation ;  but  Dr.  Bumell's  transfer  to  Tanjore  put  an  end  to  these  hopes. 

The  next  }rear  (1876)  he  wrote  in  Sanscrit  a  very  elaborate  treatise,  for 
publication,  justifying  widow  marriage  from  the  Shastraic  standpoint.  An 
able  introduction  and  preface  were  written  for  him  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Sharpe, 
the  District  Judge,  and  sent  to  a  native  gentleman  in  influential  position  n>r 
printing  at  the  request  of  the  late  Hon'ble  V.  Bama  Iyengar,  G.  S.  I. ;  but 
the  wo]%  was  neither  printed  nor  the  MSS.  returned  to  the  author :  and  he 
afterwards  very  much  regretted  his  own  mistake  in  having  sent  the  MSS.  to 
that  friend  who  had  the  goodness  to  keep  it.  Various  times  he  told  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  that  if  that  work  had  been  printed,  it  would  have  silenced  the 
writers  of  several  treatises  against  widow  marriage. 

From  1877  to  1881  he  main^  turned  his  attention  to  Oriental  research,  and 
while  he  had  reason  to  find  fault  wiHh  the  theories  of  several  Orientalists,  he 
never  seems  to  have  actually  done  anything  till  1882,  when,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  Mr.  A.  Goopiah,  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Ancient 
History  of  India.    01  the  fire  volumes  of  that  work,  the  Pandit  contributed 


a  larger  share,  but  not  agreeing  with  Mr*  Coopiah  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  asked  him  to  omit  his  name  from  the  title  paffe,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
the  praises  heaped  on  him  in  the  preface.  He  osm.  thus  to  pay  very  heavily 
for  his  slothfuluess,  which  prevented  him  from  writing  any  work  in  Engfish^ 
From  the  years  1883-85  he  commanded  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  whicb  he 
employed  in  his  Yedic  studies,  and  in  teacmng  Kyaya,  Vyakarana^  and 
Purvamimamsa  to  select  pupils. 

It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  the  Pandit  became  a  Fellow  of  the'TheDBO< 
^ical  Society.  The  course  of  events  Which  produced  this  result  is  intearestin^. 
The  so-called  "  Exposure"  by  the  Christian  padres  had  produced  no  efEecton  his 
opinion  regarding  the  Society,or  about  Madame  Blavatslnr ;  but  all  sloM  be  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Founders  of  the  Society  had  the  idea  of  pvopa^ 
eating  sectarian  Buddhism.  Consequently  he  reproached  this  preseatt  wnter 
for  having  joined  the  Society  in  1885,  nor  did  he  ever  allow  him  to  exphuui 
the  olnects  and  aimB  of  the  Society.  At  Cuddapah,  opposite  the  Pandit  lived 
Mr.  £1.  Seshayya  Chetty,  B.  A4,  who  had  been  lately  transferred  to  that  (dace 
as  a  Deputy  Collector ;  and  the  doctrines  which  the  latter  ^entlemaitf  was 
expounding  at  a  meeting  of  friends  produced  such  a  strong  impreasion  on 
his  mind,  that  he  askea  him  where  he  got  those  doctrines,  muchi  of  whidi 
agreed  with  his  own  theories,  the  result  of  a  long  study.  On  beine  informed 
that  those  doctrines  were  promulgated  by  some  of  the  leading  feflows  ol  tbe 
Theosophical  Society,  he  at  once  took  to  the  study  of  Madame  Blavkitsl^'s 
and  Sinnett's  books  and  the  several  volumes  of  the  Theoto^kitif  and  aa  a 
result  of  that  study  he  asked  Mr.  Seshayya  to  invite  our  President  to  form 
a  branch  there,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  himself  into  the-  Society. 
Colonel  Olcott  arrived  there  on  November  2l8t,  and  for  three  days  both  lie  and 
the  Pandit  were  en^8^ed  in  a  serious  conversation,  and  clearance  of  dovbla ; 
and  on  the  24th  he  joined  the  Society.  This  was  followed  by  the  admittance  ol 
several  others,  who  made  up  their  minds  to  follow  the  Pandit's  example^ 

The  next  year,  1887,  saw  him  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  Yisishtad* 
vaitic  Catechism,  the  first  work  on  that  philosophy,  that  appeared  in  the 
English  language  >  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  on  tour  with  the'  Br&si^ 
dent  to  Bangalorci  for  lecturing  purposes.  In  1888  he  presented  the  rems^- 
ing  portion  of  his  own  library  to  the  Oriental  Library  at  Adyar,  the  prmloua 
instalment  being  in  the  year  1886.  It  was  this  year  (19th  May)  that  he  had 
been,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Maha- 
raja's and  several  Native  Libraries,  and  of  the  Mataahipathies,  and  in  all 
delivered  several  lectures  in  various  languages  on  Philosophy,  Theosophy, 
BeHg^on,  &c.  On  the  26th  Deccember  he  returned  to  Adyar  from  his  long 
tour,  and  dehvereda  lecture  on  Karma  during  the  anniversary  of  the  Theoero- 
phical  Society.  He  also  translated  for  distriboition  to  the  delegates  assembled 
a  Sanskrit  translation  of  "  Light  on  the  Path,"  and  wrote  small  treatises  ift 
Sanskrit  on  theNyaya  Philosophy  *  Lakiran&thartha'  by  name.  It  was  this  y^r 
during  his  first  tour  to  Ban^lore  that  he  challenged  the  several  local  Patddits 
to  argue  with  him  against  his  proposition  that '  Brahmins  may  cross  the  sea;' 
for  this  purpose  he  delivered  seveiul  lectures  in  Bangalore,  wrote  treatises 
in  Sanskrit  and  English  (but  none  of  them  published  yet),  and  actually 
admitted  into  caste  one  Mr.  L.  B.  Kamassawmy  Iyengar,  who  went  to  En^and 
to  study  for  the  Bar,  and  returned  as  a  Barrister-at-La>v^.  These  things 
having  so  often  been  mentioned  to  the  newspapers,  I  need  not  further  describe 
them  here« 

In  the  year  1889  he'  was  solely  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  local 
newspapers,  especially  the  ffindu,  jaevetaYarticles  on  social,  religious,  philoso- 
phical and  antiquarian  qttestions,  and  was  delivering  lectures  on  tW  same 
subjects  in  Madras^  He  also" wished  to  write  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Theo^ 
90phi9t  on  several  religioris^  philosophical  and  literary  subjects,  and  for  sepa- 
rate publication  entitled  *  The  Adyar  Library  Series,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
even  the  third  pamphlet  of  the  series  published^. 

On  the^  28th^  October  1889  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  tetef  and  hemicrania, 
accompanied  with  discharge  from  the  left  ear,  and  added  to  this  he  had  a 
carbuncle  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  He  was  a  prey  to  diabetes,  and  all 
the  diseases  combined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  22nd  December  1889, 
although  h^  bad  reconrse  to  the  best  treatment  available. 


Ten  years  ago  be  composed  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  by  name  Sabitya  Kallo- 
lini.  The  opinion  of  several  Pandits  of  Southern  India  regarding  this  work 
is  very  hign,  and  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself  was  it  could  lind  a  place 
by  the  side  of  E^vyaprakasika,  of  Mammatabhatta,  and  Kavyadarsa  of  Bandi. 
In  his  22nd  year  he  wrote  a  drama  called  Chandrarekha>  the  hero  being 
Chandragupta;  Asop41ambba;  Santhi  Sthnthi  Yaravarninivarnanamanidar- 
pana,  a  small  poem  in  Prakrit,  and  a  few  Yadarthas  in  Nyaya  philosophy. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  demise  he  began  writing  a  treatise  on  the  rur- 
vamimamsa  philosophy,  and  had  also  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a  small 
eommeutary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Adwaita  philosophy,  which  system  had  so  great  an  attraction  for  him  that 
even  in  his  death-bed  he  talked  on  its  superiority  over  the  other  systems.  It 
is  this  peculiar  liking  for  Adwaita  that  made  this  Yisishtadwaitees  dislike 
him.  Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  received  at  their  hands,  he  attempted 
to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  Yisishtadvaitic  system  by  writing  for  publica- 
tion a  work,  in  Sanskrit  showing  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sri 
Bhashya  of  Sri  BAmanujacharva,  and  criticising  its  philosophy.  Two  of  his 
co-religionists,  who  are  also  related  to  him  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  good 
Pandits,  requested  him  not  to  publish  the  work  and  copied  portions  of  it  for 
their  own  information,  and  in  the  end  prevailed  upon  him  to  destroy  the  MS. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
what  he  intended  doing  for  the  Society.  His  leisure  hours,  especially  at 
night,  while  at  Adyar,  were  spent  in  solving  problems  concerning  the  oper- 
ations of  nature.  The  only  person  present  was  myself.  His  solutions  wero 
communicated  to  me  then  and  there ;  but  would  ask  me  *  YHiat  does  the  old 
lady  (meaning  Madame  Blavatsky)  say  regarding  this  question  in  the  Secret 
Doctrine'— a  work  which  I  was  then  reading.  It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  both 
for  the  Pandit  and  myself  to  find  his  views  coinciding  with  those  of  tho 
author  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  although  the  methods  employed  by  both  of 
them  were  quite  different,  the  former  by  learning  and  the  latter  intuition  and 
private  instructions  received  from  her  Guru.  lie  thus  conceived  the  idea  or 
rather  the  hope  of  interpreting  by  the  help  of  Madame  Blavatsky  the 
ancient  Indian  writings  in  tho  light  of  "  Esoteric  Truths" — a  task  for  which  he 
was  gradually  preparing  himself,  and  he  would  certainly  have  done  something 
in  that  direction,  if  that  lady  had  been  in  Adyar.  Her  absence,  indeed,  he 
constantly  regretted. 

The  mighty  hand  of  Time  has  thus  removed  a  man  who,  had  he  been 
spared,  would  have  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  countiy,  and  to  the  Society  to 
which  ho  belonged. 

MaDUAS,  "^  S.  E.  GOPALACITAELU. 

10th  January  1890.    ) 

THE  ANNIYERSARY  OF  THE  BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE  T.  S. 

A  gnod  number  of  members  assembled  on  Sunday  evening,  the  1 7th  Novem- 
ber, the  Anniversary  day,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Theosophical 
Society,  although  no  notice  was  circulated.  Though  several  members  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  branch  every  Sunday,  the  whole  thing  was  unex- 
pected, and  some  members  who  were  late  were  actually  taken  by  surprise,  the 
gathering  being  attended  by  unusual  numbers.  There  were  present,  among 
others,  Captain  Banon,  Dr.  Mrs.  Emma  Rider  (as  a  visitor),  Miss  Anna 
Ballard,  Bros.  Kavasji  Mehrwanji  Shroff  (the  Yioe-President),  Tukaram 
Tatya,  Khan  Bahadur  Nowroji  Dorabji  Khandalavala,  Jehangir  Kharsctji 
Dajiy  Phiroshah  Rastamji  Mehta,  the  old  Martandras,  Munchershah  M. 
Shroff,  Rastamji  M.  Mobedji,  Rastamji  Ardasir  Master  (the  Secretary),  &c. 

The  Yice-President  having  taken  the  chair,  some  desultory  official  word 
was  disposed  of. 

Bro.  Jehangir  was  then  requested  to  say  something  on  the  occasion.  He 
complied  with  the  request  and  delivered  a  long  discourse,  the  subject  being, 
*'  Wnat  he  himself  thought  about  Theosophy."  He  explained  in  a  Incky 
manner  the  evolution  of  man,  the  nature  of  man  and  where  the  true  happiness 
of  mankind  rests ;  showing  that  it  depended  on  the  different  states  of  conscious- 
nesi$,  and  what  that  highest  state  oE  consciousness  was.  To  achieve  this  state 
of -happiness  what  man,  as  a  man,  had  to  do,  and  with  regard  to  it  what 
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importance  tbe  Theosophlcal  Society  held.  The  lecture,  which  was  an  ex- 
tempore  one,  being  delivered  wi&houb  any  notes,  took  fully  an  hour  and 
three-quarters. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Dr.  Jehangir  and  said  that  it  was  a  marvel 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  explaining  a  difficult  subject  in  a  foreign  language 
in  so  simple  and  lucid  a  manner.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Kavasji  that  the  lectiirer*a 
stand-point  was  Ahuramazda  and  Ahriman,  the  well  known  principles  of 
zoroastrianism,  one  of  the  most  known  religions  of  the  world,  though  tbe 
lecturer  did  not  mention  about  it. 

Bro.  Fhirozsha  supported  the  Chairman  and  urged  other  members  to 
follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Jehangir.  In  doing  so  he  instanced  the  worthy 
Founders,  and  especially  Mdme.  Blayatsky,  whom  he  eulogized  for  her 
indefatigable  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  mankind,  and  who  is  labouring 
night  and  day  to  spread  true  knowledge,  although  belonging  to  tbe  weaker 
sex,  in  spite  of  all  the  most  virulent  attacks  of  her  enemies.  Another  ladj- 
who  was  present  there,  Dr.  Mrs.  Eider,  he  said,  was  also  working,  although 
a  woman,  for  the  good  of  her  sex  in  Bombay,  for  which  she  had  established 
the  "  Sorocis"  club  composed  of  educated  women  of  all  classes. 

Dr.  Rider  said  she  would  like  to  attend  the  hall  often  to  hear  discourses 
like  Dr.  Jehangir's;  and  in  reply  said  that  she  had  come  to  India  only  as  a 
visitor,  but  on  arriving  here  she  found  the  general  state  of  women  of  India 
very  miserable.  She  had  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  here  for  a  time  and 
do  something  if  she  could  to  alleviate  even  to  a  slight  degree  the  woes  of  the 
Indian  women,  and  hence  she  had  established  the  women's  association.  But 
she  said  that,  as  neither  a  single  woman  nor  a  slight  man  is  capable  of  doin^c 
anything  without  the  assistance  of  others,  it  is  most  necessary  to  form  onions. 

After  the  distribution  of  flowers,  <&c.,  the  meeting  di8pei*sed. 

"THE  ABLEST  WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND." 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  old  friend,  the  Ifew  York  TruthseekeTf  is  not 
among  those  who  decry  and  malign  Mrs.  Besant,  because  she  refuses  to  ''  sit 
under"  the  Irrevered  Mr.  Foote,  and  asserts  her  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
expression.    In  a  late  number  it  says : — 

'*  Since  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  illness  Mrs.  Besant  appears  to  have  been  editing 
the  National  Eqfomier.  She  says  nothing  about  Theosophy,  and  she  makes 
the  paper  much  livelier  than  it  has  been  of  late,  owing  probably  to  the  face 
that  she  can  give  more  time  to  it  than  could  Mr.  Braolaugh.  In  her  suit 
against  the  London  clergyman — ^a  report  of  which  we  give  elsewhere---8fae 
displayed  much  legal  skill,  wonderful  ability  in  argument,  and  not  a  little 
bravery  in  bearing  the  browbeating  of  Court  and  opposing  Council.  In 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  she  has  lost  none  of  her  vigour  and 
'  clearness  through  much  Theosophical  seeking  after  knowledge  of  another. 
The  disagreement  of  the  Jury  renders  it  necessary  that  she  carry  the  case 
higher,  and  the  Bev.  Edward  Hoskins  will  find  his  future  path  unhappy, 
unless  he  apologizes  and  makes  reparation  for  the  foal  wrong  done  to  the 
ablest  woman  in  England." 

THE  POPULAR  IDOLATEY. 

In  the  interesting  address  delivered  upon  the  life  of  the  Baja  Bam  Mohan 
Roy,  on  the  fifty-third  anniversary  of  his  death,  by  Satyendra  Nath  Tajore,  at 
the  Calcutta  City  College  Hall,  on  the  27th  September  last,  we  find  a  carious 
description  of  the  popuSir  idolatry  of  uneducated  India : — 

"  He  strongly  felt  the  absurdity  and  degrading  tendency  of  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  worship  which  prevailed  and  unfortunately  prevails  even  to  this  day. 
*  When  a  Hindu,*  he  says,  *  acquires  an  idol,  it  is  his  invariable  practice  to 
perform  certain  ceremonies  by  which  he  believes  that  its  nature  is  changed 
from  that  of  mere  materials  of  which  it  is  formed  and  that  it  acquires 
not  only  life  but  supernatural  powers.  Shortly  afterwards,  if  the  idol  be  of 
the  masculine  gender,  he  mames  it  to  a  feminine  one  with  no  less  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  his  own  children.  The  mys- 
terious process  is  now  complete,  and  the  god  or  goddess  is  esteemed  the 
arbiter  of  his  destiny  and  the  object  of  his  adoration.  At  the  same  time,  the 
worshipper  of  images  ascribes  to  them  at  once  the  opposite  natures  of  human  - 
and  superhuman  beings*  In  attention  to  their  supposed  -^  ants  as  living  beings 


he  is  seen  feeding  or  pretending  to  feed  them,  every  morning  and  evening ; 
and  as  in  the  hot  season  he  is  careful  to  fan  them,  so  in  the  cold  he  is  equally 
regardful  of  their  comfort,  covering  them  by  day  and  night  with  warm  cloth- 
ing and  placing  them  at  night  in  a  snug-bed.' " 

V  ery  absurd,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  anyone,  who  is  too  matter-of-fact  to 
see  below  the  surface  of  things.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  the 
Bajah  arguing  with  a  iive  years  old  child  that  its  doll  was  nothing  but  saw- 
dust and  canvas.  We  would  have  backed  the  little  todlor  to  ignominiously 
defeat  the  Religious  Reformer ;  for  the  child  would,  instinctively  and  intuition- 
ally,  know  that  it  had  endowed  its  doll  with  a  portion  of  its  own  little  life 
forces,  and  unconsciously  called  into  action  sundry  sleeping  occult  powers, 
into  the  bargain.  Hindu  popular  idolatry  is  the  ceremonial  worship  of 
elementals,  and  the  missionaries,  who,  for  professional  reasons,  call  the  ele- 
mcntals  "  devils,"  are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  the  materialistic 
Rajah  when  they  speak  of  the  popular  idolatry  as  "  devil  worship ;"  although 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  "  black  magic"  that  the  term  is  trulv  appropriate — at 
least  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  much  abused  word  "  devil ;"  for  the  village 
gods,  and  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  multitude  are  frequently  harmless  if 
not  kindly  elementals,  although  they  are  almost  as  proud  of  their  wisdom 
and  goodness  as  are  our  friends  the  missionaries  themselves. 

«  THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHER." 

The  refrain  of  the  Song  Theosophical  is  Self-guidance,  Self-reliance,  and 
above  all  Selp-control.  The  following  clipping  illustrates  one  of  the  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  Theosophy  would  be  useful  if  understood  by  the  world. 
Self-control  is  inseparable  from  self-reliance  and  self -guidance ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  their  priests  (no  mat- 
ter to  what  religion  they  may  belong),  they  resign  their  right  of  self -guidance. 
Bell  their  birth-right  of  self-reliance  and  renounce  their  duty  of  self-control 
which  Theosophy  inculcates.  What  a  weak,  washed  out  rag  the  modern 
Western  man  is,  without  internal  strength  to  resist  the  poisoned  sweets  of 
modem  life  1  And  the  men  of  the  East  need  not  laugh  at  their  Western 
brother,  for  they  are  tarred  with  the  very  same  brush,  and  badly  tarred 
too- — 

**  An  exceedingly  solemn  subject  from  a  physician's  point  of  view  is  *  alco- 
holic inheritance,'  said  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  at  Gresham  College.  "  We, 
doctors,  are  often  tempted  to  wish  that  the  human  race  could  be  propagated 
with  as  much  cai*e  as  is  shown  in  the  breeding  of  horses."  The  lecturer 
followed  with  a  really  terrible  list  of  the  evils  to  which  *'  alcoholic  subjects" 
or  the  children  and  children's  children  bora  of  drunkards,  were  liable, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  insanity  and  every  form  of  mental  aberration. 
It  was  very  noticeable,  said  the  doctor,  how  much  the  moral  character 
of  the  drunkard  was  destroyed,  and  the  same  effect  of  the  parent's 
sin  was  ti*aceable  in  his  children.  Again,  drink  was  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  brain-power  in  the  world,  and  its  results  were  wonderfully 
manifested  in  the  drunkard's  issue.  It  was  well  understood  that  drink  des- 
troyed self-control,  and  a  great  necessity  of  the  present  day  was  the  training 
of  arunkards'  children  in  self-control.  The  doctor  thought  that  philanthro- 
pists would  be  well  repaid  were  they  to  pay  attention  to  this  important  matter. 
A  curious  remark  was  that  in  which  Dr.  Thompson  called  attention  to  tho 
untidy  state  of  a  drunkard's  clothes,  and  asserted  that  this  same  carelessness 
was  visible  also  in  the  sober  children  of  drunkards." 


THE  BUDDHA  RAYS  AT  BADULLA. 
In  our  Supplement  for  August  1887,  appeared  a  letter  from  the  High- 
Priest  Sumungula  adverting,  among  other  ihings,  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  luminous  phenomenon  known  as  the  Buddha  Rays  {Buddliaraani)  had 
occurred  at  Badulla  on  the  full-moon  day  of  that  year — ^Buddha's  birth-day. 
The  High-Priest  states  in  his  letter  that  pupils  of  his  own  monastery  had, 
in  common  with  some  thousand  other  spectators,  seen  the  rays.  I  have  just 
been  able  to  corroborate  this  statement  by  the  personal  testimony  of  one  of 
these  pupils,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  and  trustworthy  of  the  younger 
men  in  the  monastery.    At  my  reqviest  he  has  prepared  the  condensed  state- 


the  alleged  recurrence  of  the  mmmoas  phenomeuon  on  the  iSaddhist  Christ- 
mas, tkuugh  backed  by  the  testimony  of  countless  pilgrims  who  averred 
that  they  had  personally  seen  it  in  former  years.  This  incredulity  led  him 
to  carefully  examine  the  light  he  describes  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
dagoba.    His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Haying  heard  of  the  emanation  of  Buddha's  Rays  from  this  dagoba,  I 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  thereto,  reaching  Badulla  on  the  6th  of  May  1^7, 
about  7-30  a.  m.,  at  which  hour  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  dagoba 
with  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen.  Soon  after  my  arriveal  the  assembled  pi), 
grims,  who  numbered  about  two  hundred,  commenced  the  usual  ceremony  of 
marching  thrice  around  the  dagoba  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums. 

"  Being  incredulous  of  the  truth  of  these  phenomena,  and  desiring  to  be  in 
a  position  which  could  not  possibly  render  me  subject  to  any  optical  delu- 
sion, I  moved  around  to  the  west  side  of  the  dagoba,  standing  in  its  shadow. 
At  that  moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  Sadhu  from  the  pilgrims,  and  looking 
up  saw  what  looked  like  two  or  three  small,  bright  stars  rising  slowly  from 
the  north  side  of  the  dagoba.  These  gradually  increased  in  number,  the  most 
of  them  coming  from  the  south  side.  There  simultaneously  appeared  what 
resembled  a  rainbow  in  colour,  which  was  distinctly  visible  during  the  whole 
time ;  not  stretching  across  the  top  of  the  dagoba  but  shaping  itself  to  its 
contour  and  hovering  over  the  emanations  which  certainly  came  from  the 
body  of  the  dagol». 

"  The  phenomenon  lasted  about  1^  hours,  the  rainbow  disappearing  with  the 
emanation  from  the  dagoba. 

"  (Signed)    Rambuppola  Panhasara." 

It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  this  emanation  of  light  with  any  hypothesis  oE 
science.  Though  it  occnrred  in  full  daylight  and  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  yet  the  total  absence  of  condensed  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  forbids  our 
supposing  the  colours  to  have  been  due,  like  those  of  the  rainbow,  to  a  refrac- 
tion of  light.  There  is  this  further  dissimilarity  between  it  and  the  rainbow, 
that  the  chromatic  spectrum  which  the  priest  saw  in  space  at  a  distance  of 
some  ten  feet  above  the  dagoba  was  not  formed  in  an  arc  but  followed  the 
curves  of  the  mound  with  its  terminal  square  splinth  and  spike.  More- 
over the  observer  saw  the  colors  dearest  from  the  west  side — facing  towards 
the  sun,  and  he  also  saw  them  from  the  south  side.  Clearly,  then,  this  could 
not  have  been  an  effect  of  luminous  refraction,  even  had  there  been  a  misty 
vapor  hanging  about  the  si>ot,  which  there  was  not. 

Still  another  point  is  noticeable — ^the  radiant  tints  were  visible  during  the 
space  of  two  hours ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  sunlight  of  the  tropics  will 
easily  conceive  of  the  vividness  of  a  chromatic  effect  which  could  display 
itself  in  spite  of  the  blaze  of  sunlight.  From  the  private  explanations  of  the 
young  monk  I  learn  that  the  effect  of  the  phenomenon  up>on  the  feelings  of 
the  pilgrim  multitude  was  most  marked  and  moving.  With  one  accord  they 
prostrated  themselves  uttered  the  Buddhistic  cry  of  "Sadhu"  and  recited  the 
versos  of  their  religious  worship  with  great  fervency.  I  wish  I  could  feel 
sure  that  their  moral  natures  haa  been  so  upheaved  as  to  guarantee  a  radical 
improvement  in  their  lives. 

H.  S.  0. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

A  letter  in  the  Madraa  Mail  says  : — 

"Whether  the  millions  spent  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Missions 
in  India  ore  productive  of  the  ultimate  objects  aimed  at  by  the  original 
designers,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  here  and  in  England,  for 
the  last  few  months.  Opinion  on  this  subject  is  divided,  and  pec^le  have 
ranged  themselves  on  different  sides,  'i  he  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
arise  from  one  class  of  Missionaries  viewing  the  ends  of  the  mission  move- 
ment in  a  different  way  from  that  of  the  other.  One  class  of  Missionaries 
regards  conversions  as  the  end  and  aim  of  its  efforts,  while  the  other  class 
regards  the  expulsion  of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  the  propagation  of 


ocripiiure  irutns,  wiiDOUi  mmaing  cue  resuii^B  oi  ixieir  enaeavours  m  i*ne  w»jr 
of  conversions*  as  the  ultimate  object.  To  the  former  class  belong  Christian 
preachers,  and  to  the  latter  those  Missionaries  engaged  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. One  class  views  with  pessimistic  sentiments  the  results  of  their 
labour  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  other  class  with  much  hopo 
and  encouragement.  If  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Christian  Missions  in  India 
be  but  mere  conversion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  nominal  or  otherwise, 
to  the  Christian  fold,  then  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  efforts  of  the  Mis- 
sions have  miserably  failed  to  realise  their  expectations.  Though  here  and 
there,  there  are  a  few  conversions,  now  and  then,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  especially  the  influential  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Hindu 
community,  are  unaffected.  But,  if  the  object,  of  their  efforts  be  taken  in 
the  other  sense,  certainly  the  stronghold  of  Hindu  superstition  and  ignorance 
is  a  great  deal  shaken  by  the  Christian  teachings ;  and  the  spotless  character 
of  Christ  Jesus  has  not  failed  to  create  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect 
for  Him  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  youth.  One  may  here  enquire  why  the 
young  gentlemen  who  evince  so  much  respect  for  Christ  do  not  embrace 
His  religion  and  follow  His  standard.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious.  Modem 
Hinduism  is  compounded  of  two  elements,  good  and  bad.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge propagated  by  the  Christian  Missionaries  has  the  effect  of  influencing 
the  Hmdu  minds  to  separate  bad  from  good,  and  thus  reform  and  purify 
their  own  religion.  The  teachings  of  Hinduism  in  its  pure  and  uncorrupt 
form  are  in  no  way  second  to  those  of  Christianitjr.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Indian  youth,  with  all  the  Christian  mflngipes  brought  to 
bear  on  them  in  schools  and  colleges,  hesitate  to  ^mQ  up  one  good 
religion  for  another.  The  efforts  of  the  Christian  Missionaries  are  not  at  all 
therefore  fruitless.  Their  noble  efforts  end  in  the  expulsion  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  the  raising  up  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  to 
reform  and  purify  his  own  religion.  This  is  not  a  small  thing,  and  the 
Missionaries  nave  no  cause  to  be  sad  for  the  results  of  their  efforto.  But  if 
the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  be  directed  to  secure  as  many  conversions  as 
possible,  leaving  the  fleld  of  education  to  other  agencies,  the  results  of  their 
attempts  will  ere  long  make  them  repent  of  their  short-sighted  policy." 


OCCULT  SCIENCES  OF  EASTERN  MAGIC. 
Mr.  E.  Behatsek  contributes  to  the  current  number  of  the  journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay — ^which  is  full,  as  usual,  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  matter — a  curious  paper  upon  twenty  of  the  occult  sciences 
of  Eastern  magic,  all  of  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time  and  the  object  of  devout  belief.  The  first  which  Mr.  Behatsek 
deals  with  is  the  **  Arcana  of  letters  and  of  names,"  which  investigates  the 
properties  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  combined  together  for  magic 
squares,  incantations,  and  adjurations.  The  effects  produced  by  these  letters 
are  believed  to  depend  upon  the  "  arbitrary  use  of  them  made  by  the  spirits 
governing  the  natural  world  in  such  a  way  that  the  ninety-nine  beautiful 
names  of  God  and  other  divine  words,  formed  of  letters  containing  the 
Arcana  which  pass  into  material  substances,  intercede."  The  interpretation 
of  uses  and  significances,  however,  is  a  matter  which  is  left  entirely  to  the 
magicians.  The  second  of  the  twenty  sciences  is  Alchemy,  which  needs  no 
description,  it  seems  to  be  still  believed  in.  The  most  popular  of  Eastern 
sciences  is  Astrology,  the  third  on  Mr.  Behatsek's  list.  This  is  practised  on 
all  occasions  from  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  going  of  a  journey,  down  to  the 
loss  of  the  commonest  article  of  household  use.  Soothsaying  from  Books — 
opening  some  sacred  volume  at  random  and  placing  the  finger  on  a  line 
which  being  read  decides  the  problem — ^is  also  very  popular,  mostly,  it  would 
seem,  because  it  can  be  practised  by  any  one  without  cost,  whereas  most  of 
the  other  occult  sciences  are  as  expensive  as  they  are  mysterious.  The 
Selection  of  Days  for  any  action  is  a  subordinate  portion  of  astrology,  depend- 
ing upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  so  the  Saturn  being  in  the  ascendant  at 
the  cnosen  moment,  it  would  be  a  fatally  unlucky  thing  to  cut  a  new  Sunday 
waistcoat.  The  Summoning  and  Subjugating  of  Demons  is  a  much  more 
serioas  kind  of  occultness.  The  science  is  divided  into  two  .parts--one 
dangerous  and  embracing  unlawful  magic  of  a  fearful  nature,  and  the  other 


Kummons  and  oxecute  the  commana  of  toe  magician.  XJivination  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  are  two  forms  of  the  science,  which  need  no 
explanation,  and  are  common  the  world  over.  Geomancy  (or  "science 
of  the  sand,"  because  originally  the  figures  involved  in  thin  magic  were 
traced  on  sand)  is  much  more  curious,  and  indeed,  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
any  description.  It  is  a  system  of  divination  by  means  of  dots,  marked 
with  a  pencil,  and  arranged  in  innumerable  diiferent  combinations,  and 
made  by  various  transmutations  to  answer  the  most  soul-searching  ques- 
tions. The  tenth  science  is  the  Art  of  Invisibility,  the  method  of  achieving 
which  Mr.  Behatsek  unfortunately  does  not  describe.  The  eleventh  science 
is  Jef  r,  which  comprehensively  means  the  "  General  science  concerning  the 
Tables  of  the  Eternal  Decree  and  of  Predestination,**  so  tliat  to  the  adept  in 
Jefr,  the  whole  record  of  everything  that  has  happened,  or  is  happening,  or 
will  happen  to  the  remotest  period  of  time  is  an  open  book.  Only  one  fami- 
ly is  believed  to  know  the  secret  of  practising  Jefr.  Palmistrv,  the  twelfth 
of  the  occult  sciences,  needs  no  explanation.  Phantasms,  or  tlie  art  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  air  phantasmal  images,  is  achieved  mostly  by  incantations 
invariably  aided  by  hashish,  or  opium,  or  other  drugs,  and  by  fumigations  and 
arrangements  of  scenery.  Phylacteries,  Physiognomies,  and  Prayers  may  be 
passed  over.  Predicting  from  the  Past  is  achieved  by  the  study  of  the 
occult  analogy, ^d  similitude  subsisting  between  the  past  and  the  future 
event — a  form^H  prophesy,  which  is  generally  much  more  successful 
than  that  whic1^P*oceeds  from  a  less  reasonable  basis.  Sorcery,  eighteenth 
on  Mr.  Behatsek^  list,  embraces  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  men  skilled 
in  magic,  and  believed  by  simpler  persons  to  be  the  effects  of  supernatural 
powers.  This,  again,  is  divided  into  lawful  or  divine  magic  and  unlawful, 
Satanic  or  *'  Black  Magic,"  which  depends  for  its  effects  upon  the  aid  of 
ovil  spirits.  Talismans,  the  nineteenth  science,  are  the  special  science  of  tlie 
East,  adaptable  to  every  possible  occasion  and  procurable  by  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  richest.  The  twentieth.  Soothsaying  from  trembling,  teaches 
how  to  predict  to  a  man  the  events  of  his  future  from  the  involuntary  trem- 
bling of  his  limbs,  the  quaking  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  arising 
from  the  influence  of  a  star  corresponding  to  it.  Palsy  is  thus  attributed  to 
the  milky  way,  but  so  far  as  divination  is  concerned  is  barred  out  of  the 
Magician's  influence. — Times  of  India. 


BISMARK'S  WISE  SAW. 

When  the  German  Emperor  asked  Bismark  to  say  something  into  the 
Phonograph,  the  other  day,  that  great  man  spoke  thus : — "  The  opinions  of 
to-day  are  not  those  of  all  time.  Tne  fashions  of  wisdom  are  various,  aud 
each  generation  must  get  through  its  own  allotted  task  of  thinking  and 
doing." 

This  "  sentiment"  is  of  course  a  truism  for  Theosophists,  who  believe  that 
the  world  and  all  therein  is  working  out  a  process  of  development,  and  that 
the  bud,  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  are  necessarily  different,  and  endowed 
with  different  beauties  and  utilities ;  but  its  recognition  by  Prince  Bismark 
proves  that  he  is  far  more  of  a  philosopher  than  might  have  been  supposed, 
for  his  well  known  advocacy  of  "blood  and  iron"  as  a  kind  of  "  Holloway's 
ointment  and  pills"  for  the  cure  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world. 

This  phonogram  will  probably  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and 
when  it  is  repeated  a  few  hundred  yeai*s  hence,  fathers  will  say  to  their  listen- 
ing children,  *'  you  must  remember  tlicU  my  dears,  and  when  you  feel  inclined 
to  call  Prince  Bismark  short-sighted  old  tyrant,  correct  yourselves  and  say : 
*  The  Iron-Chancellor  was  a  wise  man  but  of  quUe  anotlier  hind  to  those  we 
bave  got  at  the  present  day.' " 


Printed  by  Gbaver,  Gookson  akd  Go.,  at  the  SeottUh  Press,  Madras,  and  publiflhed 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Vijia  Raghava  Charln,  at 
Adyar,  Madras. 


SDPPLEMENT  TO 

THE  THEOSOPHIST. 

MAECH    1890. 


eSPECIAL  NOTICtlS. 

I.  The  undeniflMd  resumes  the  responsible  direction  of  the  Hieosophid  t 
At  the  same  time  thMnking  Mr.  Biehard  Harte  most  sincerely  for  his  TalaablA 
servioes  dnrinff  the  period  of  the  absence  of  the  undersigned  from  India. 
Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly,  ia.  d.,  and  Mr.  E.  DoaglaS  t*awoett,  in  addition  to  Mr» 
Harte,  will  henceforth  be  membem  of  the  Editorial  staff.  Theii^  articles 
%i11  be  signed  with  their  full  names  or  initials.  By  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  Madame  Blavatsky,  a  certain  class  of  impoHant  articles  contribated  to 
either  Magazine  will  appear  in  both  Ltteifer  and  the  Theoaophisf', 

II.  The  nndersighed  is  taking  measures  to  cariy  out  the  Recommendations 
of  the  late  Bombay  Conference  of  Theosophists.  He  is  in  active  correspon- 
dence with  friends  with  the  yiew  of  findmg  suitable  petrous  to  undertake  a 
portion  of  the  work  at  Head-qual*telti. 

III.  Upon  reflection  it  is  thought  best  to  postpone  the  Annual  Roport  for 
1889  and  combine  it  with  that  for  1890.  A  patnphlet  embodying  important 
ststistical  information  will,  however,  be  circulated. 

IV.  The  meeting  of  Council  on  the  27th  May  will  be  a  meeting  of  8ecl^ 
taries  of  Sections  and  Head-quarters  Officers,  as  prescribed  ill  Section  E  of  the 
Bevised  Bules  of  1888-89.    A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  issoed. 

y.  In  December  next,  at  the  usual  time,  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole 
Society  will  be  convened  at  Adyar.  "Pvll  devils  of  the  programme  to  be 
notifiecl  in  advance  to  the  Sections  and  Branches,  as  heretofore. 

Hi  S»  Olcott* 

Adtab,  2'7th  February  1890. 


THE  ESOTBBIC  SECTION  IN  THE  EAST*. 

Theosofhical  Sociity^  Esotekic  Section, 

LOKII0N,  Dee.  28, 1889. 

1  hereby  appoint  fi.  S.  Olcott,  my  confidential  Agent  and  sole  official  repi^*- 
sentative  of  the  Esoteric  Section  for  Asiatic  countries. 

All  correspondence  relative  to  admission  into,  or  resignation  from,  the 
Section  shall  be  referred  to  him,  and  all  iustt'tictions  transmitted  by  him; 
and  his  decision  is  to  be  taken  and  accepted  as  given  by  myself.  Such  corres- 
pondence to  be  invariably  mftrked  With  the  letters  '*  E.  S/*  Cind.the  trord 
"  Private"  on  the  envelope. 

H.  f.  Blavatskt, 

Bead  qf  the  Esoteric  Section. 


BEPOBT  O'F  THE  BECOBDmO  SEOBBTAbT  FOR  FBdBUABY  1890. 
On  the  aVrival  of  onr  Presidei&t.roaiidflr  from  Uli  tour  im  Gie«t  Bfitslil  and 
Ireland,  brotherly  gteetinge  of  the  individual  Fellows  and  of  Branohes  wete 
waitiiig  for  him.  A  lavge  nam  her.  of  telegrams  and  letters  iram  prominent  Hindu 
tod  Farsee  members  were  received,  congratulating  him  on  his  snoeess,  and  on  his 
better  health,  and  safe  retnm.  Two  Japanese  gentlemen,  appointed  by  their 
Ctovemment  to  go  to  India  to  learn  about  Indian  Agriculture  and  Hortioulture,  hare 
been  staying  at  Head-quarters  for  som^  days  by  intitatioii.  They  accompanied 
Colonel  Olcott  to  the  fiaiem  Agricultural  Show,  held  dh  the  18th  February  and 
following  days,  at  which  our  President  was  appointed  by  the  Madras  Governmeut 


caltnre  to  a  large  and  appreoiadve  aadience,  he  having  been  a  well-known  aathoritj 
on  Scientific  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  before  he  gave  himself  ap  whoUj  to 
the  work  of  the  Theoeophical  Society. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Benares  Theosophical  Society  reports  : — 
"  We  are  glad  however  to  inform  yon  that  the  Collector  of  Benares  in  his  oiBeial 
report  of  1889  has  very  favonU>ly  noticed  the  Kasi-Taktwa  Sabha  and  has  indirectlj 
introduced  Theoeophy  to  the  circle  of  agnostics  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  find 
Babus  Ramklai  Choudhuri  and  Umesh  Chandra  Sannyal,  K.A.,  two  leading  lights  of 
Benares  and  hitherto  known' to  be  confirmed  Atheists  studying  the  Secret  Doctrine, 
the  Key  to  Theort>phy,  also  Lucifer  and  the  Theosophitt  with  much  interest." 

There  is  nothing  in  particular  to  report  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Branches  or 
Sections.    Things  are  going  on  as  usual. 

T.  ViJiA  Bagata  Charlu, 

Recording  Seerttary. 


BRITISH  SECTION. 

Hepori  of  the  General  Council  Meeting,  British  Section,  Theoeophical  Society , 
London,  ISih  December  1889. 

The  General  Conncil  Meeting  of  the  British  Section  was  held  at  17,  Lans- 
downe  Boad,  W.,  to  carry  out  the  Agenda  of  business  already  submitted  to 
its  members.    The  following  members  and  delegates  were  present  :— 

Col.  Olcott,  Preeident  qfiheT.S,; 

Madame  Blavatsky,  Correeponding  Secretary  ; 

W.  Kingsland,  President,  Blavatsky  Lodge,  and  as  delegates  of  120  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley,  F.  L.  Grardner,  and  Herbert 
Burrows  ;  G.  B.  S.  Mead,  delegate  of  Dubljii  Lodge;  Mrs.  A.  Ldghton 
Gleather,  for  Liverpool  Lodg^  ;  Miss  L.  Cooper,  for  Edinburgh  Lodge; 
Sydney  V.  Edge,  for  Cambridge  Lodge ;  W.  K.  Old,  for  General  Secretitfy, 
British  Section;  and  Countess  C.  Wacntmeister,  Treasurer  of  tlie  Section. 

Bueineee  trcmeacied. 

1.  On  the  motion  of  H.  Burrows,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  t^t  the 
propositions  to  be  brought  before  the  Convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
at  Ad^r,  Madras,  in  May,  1890,  should  stand  adjourned  for  special  con- 
sideration by  a  Council  elected  for  that  purpose,  via..  Miss  CTooper,  and 
Messrs.  F.  L.  Gardner  and  H.  Burrows.  The  propositions  consist  of  additions 
to,  and  amendments  of,  the  Bules  of  the  Society  adopted  by  the  last  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Proposed  by  W»  B.  Old,  that  Col.  Olcott  be  elected  to  represent  the 
British  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  the  Annual*  Convention  in 
May  1890.    Carried  unanimously. 

3.  The  Bules  of  the  Section  were  read  through  and  certain  amendments 
and  additions  were  made.  Copies  of  Bevised  Bules  as  adoj^ted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Section  will  be  forwarded  to  each  of  its  members  in  due  course. 

4.  The  Beports  of  Lodges  were  read  by  the  different  i^presentati^ves,  and 
adopted  as  read. 

5.  The  following  persons  were  elected  to  serve  as  the  Executive  of  the 
Coundl  during  the  year  1890 : — 

Genial  Secretary,  W.  B.  Old.    . 

Tretuitrert  F.  L.  Gardner. 

Auditon,  Herbert  Burrows  and  W.  Kii^kiid* 

The  meeting  recorded  it*  satisf aetion  with  the  progteM  of  ih»  flection 
during  the  past  vear,  and  expressed  ite  beat  thanks  V^  Ookmel  Oloott  for  the 
valuable  work  done  by  him  throughout  the  Section  during  his  Leotoring 
Tour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


*  This  is  a  misapprehension.  There  will  be  no  **  Annaq.!  Conventioa"  Blk  Achar  ihi 
May  next,  but  merely  a  meeting  of  the*  General  Council  by  delegates  Mvordiag  ftr 
the  provision  of  the  Revised  Rules  of  1989.— Ed, 


*'  In  coixse(}uence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  British  Section  from  Head- 
Quarters,  it  is  considered  advisable  that  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  assisted  by  a 
Council  appointed  by  Col.  Olcott,  should  be  authorized  to  deal  on  emergency 
with  any  Questions  tnat  may  arise  which  are  properly  referable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  ine  delay  caused  by  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before 
answer  can  be  obtained  from  India  might  give  rise  to  serious  and  oven  dis- 
AStrous  consequences  to  the  Section. 

Constance  Wachmeister,  W.  E.  Old,  W.  Kingsland,  T.  L.  Gardner,  Sydney 
y.  Edge,  G.  B.  S.  Mead,  A.  L.  Cleather,  Herbert  Burrows,  Aimie  Besanl^-* 
Members  0/  the  Goimcil" 

The  President  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  and  signified 
his  willingness  to  draw  up  a  Presidential  Letter  giving  the  required  autho* 
rity  to  Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Council  he  should  appoint  to  assist  her. 

The  foUovring  persons  will  serve  on  that  Council  by  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent : — Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  Messrs.  W.  Kingsland  and. Herbert  Burrows. 

7.  In  connection  with  Section  2  of  the  Agenda,  the  following  Besolution 
was  passed :— "  London,  18th  December  1889.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  British  Section,  Theosophical  Society,  held  in  London  this  day,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  Col.  H.  S.  Olcott  be  appointed  the  delegate  of 
the  Section  to  the  Greneral  Convention*  to  be  held  at  Adyar  in  May  next,  and 
he  was  cordially  requested  to  convey  to  the  Convention  the  hearty  and 
fraternal  greetings  of  the  British  Section  to  their  fellow  Theosophists  of  tho 
world,  with  the  hope  that,  by  the  united  Theosophioal  efforts  of  East  and 
West,  the  ensuing  year  may  see  a  larger  development  of  that  spiritual 
Brotherhood  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  strive. 

W.  B.  Old, 
Oenerdl  Seey.,  Britiah  ^ecHon,  T.  S» 

THE  COLOMBO  THEOSOPHICAL  CONVENTION. 
Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  C^lon  Branches  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  held  at  the  b'eetional  Head-Quarters  in  Colombo,  on  tho 
28th  of  January  1890. 

The  President-Founder,  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  took  the  chair  at  12  o'clock 
Aoon,  and  the  roll  of  Branches  being  called  by  the  Assistant  General  Secro- 
tai-y,  Mr.  Dhammapala  Hevavitarana,  the  following  were  found  to  be  repre« 
sented  in  the  meeting  :— 

Branch.  Delegate. 

Kandy      D.  S.  8.  Wickramaratna. 

Colombo Dhammapala  Hevavitarana. 

Galle        Do.  Proxy. 

Trincomalee        Do.  do. 

Anuradhapura A.  TJluwita. 

Mawanella  H.  H.  Ukku  Banda. 

Matara      D.  A.  Weerasinha. 

Weligamma        M.  S.  Gunaratna. 

Matale      ...    L.  C.  Wijesinha  Mudaliyar. 

Kataluwa A.  P.  Karunaratna. 

Bentota Andrew  SUva  Tillekaratna. 

The  President-Founder  then  addressed  the  Convention  at  length  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  Theosophical  movement,  and  t^en  the  following  Constitu- 
tion and  Rules  were,  after  aiscussion,  adopted. 
Constitution  and  Rules  op  the  Ceylon  Section  op  the  Theosophical  Society. 

1.  The  Branches  and  Members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  constitute  the  Cevlon  Section.  But  the  President-Founder  ma^ 
place  under  its  jurisdiction  Branches  in  other  Asiatic  countries  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure. 

2.  Its  governing  body  is  the  Council :  which  is  composed  of  the  Presidents 
of  all  Branches,  ex-officio,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

•  There  will  be  no  ^^  General  Convention"  at  iWyar  in  May,  See  note  previouj 
page.— jfd.  •"  ^ 
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3.  Tlie  Council  shall  meet  annually  on  the  second  Sunday  of  November, 
to  hear  the  General  Secretary's  Keport,  and  transact  such  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  before  the  meeting  by  him  or  any  other  member  of  Council. 
No  act  shall  be  done  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Theo- 
Bophical  Society. 

4.  The  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  shall  continue  to  be  the 
Executive  Director  of  all  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Section  his  responsible  official  representative, 
and  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Section  and  himself. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Register  of  all  Branches,  Branch 
officers,  and  individual  members  of  the  Society  in  the  Island.  He  shall  be 
the  custodian  of  the  records. 

6.  Disputes  between  individuals  or  Branches  may  be  referred  for  decision 
upon  appeal  to  the  General  Secretary,  or  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  the 
President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  whose  decision  is  final. 

7.  Applicants  for  membership  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  Rs.  10,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  Rupee  shall  be  paid  by  every  member ;  of  which 
sums  one  half  shall  be  applied  for  payment  of  the  Section's  expenses,  and  one 
half  be  remitted  monthly  to  Adyar  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  Provided,  however,  that  the  Entrance  Fee  may  be  reduced,  or  even 
altogether  excused,  in  exceptional  cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Branch 
Presidents,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Secretary. 

8.  The  funds  of  the  Section  shall  be  kept  in  Custody  by  a  Treasurer,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Council,  and  paid  out  on  the  order  of  the  General 
Secretary. 

9.  At  least  one  Delegate  shall  attend  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society 
at  Adyar,  and  bring  forward  for  action  such  suggestions  as  the  Section  may 
wish  to  lay  before  the  General  CounciL 

10.  The  Section  has  general  control  over  the  movement  for  the  spread  of 
education  among  the  Buddhist  community  of  Ceylon,  and  the  General  Secre- 
tary, as  the  representative  of  the  President -Founder,  shall  be  the  Manager  and 
General  Superintendent  over  all  schools  that  may  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Theosophical  Society.  But  the  local  Branches  shall  have  control 
over  the  financial  anairs  and  administrative  details  of  all  schools  started  by 
themselves. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  D.  S.  S.  Wickramaratna  (Kandy)  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  Uluwita  (Anuradhapura)  that  the  above  rules  be  adopted  as 
amended.  Carried.  Affirmative :  Colombo,  Galle,  Anuradhapura,  Kandy, 
Mawanella,  Bentota,  Weligama,  Matara,  £[ataluwa,  Trincomalee,  Matale. 
Negative :  Nil. 

Mr.  L.  B,  Mahagedera  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Ceylon  Section  for 
the  ensuing  year.  / 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that,  unless  some  other  person  should  volunteer, 
Mr.  Dhammapala,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  shall  attend,  as  Delegate,  the 
May  meeting  of  the  General  Council  at  Adyar. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  November  Convention 
ehall  be  held  at  Kandy. 

Upon  motion.  Resolved  that  the  above  rules  may  hereafter  be  amended 
with  the  consent  of  the  President- Founder. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

Dhammapala  Hevavitakana, 

Asat.  GenenU  Secretary, 

Approved :— H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 

OPENING  OF  A  BUDDHIST  SCHOOL. 
(From  "  The  Buddhiatr) 
Wellawatta,  a  seaside  station,  not  far  from  Colombo,  presented  a  lively 
Boene  on  Sunday  the  26th  instant  (January),  beins  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  Girls'  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Educational 
Society.  A  branch  of  this  Society  has  been  organized  at  Wellawatta,  and 
to  it  the  new  school  owes  its  origin.  The  building  was  tastefully  decorated 
.with  terns  and  flowers.  The  approach  road  to  it  from  tiie  Railway  Station 
was  also  decorated  with  triumpnal  arches,  in  honor  of  the  guest  of  the  ooca- 


He  and  a  large  number  of  friends,  including  the  Bight  Bevercnd  H.  Sumun- 
gala,  High  Priest,  arrived  from  Colombo  by  the  midday  ti*ain.  On  arrival 
at  the  school  Mrs.  O.  L.  G.  A.  Weerakoon,  the  President  of  the  Women's 
Educational  Society,  received  the  guests. 

The  school-room  was  densely  packed  whilst  the  surrounding  compound 
was  a  veritable  sea  of  heads. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  Miss  M.  Fernando  reading  an  address,  in 
Sinhalese,  of  welcome  to  Colonel  Olcott ;  Miss  M.  E.  deSilva,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Parent  (W.  E.)  Society,  g^vlnc  the  English  version.  When  the 
opening  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through,  the  Chairman  then  called  upon 
Colonel  Olcott  to  address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
female  education,  pointed  out  its  present  neglected  state  in  Ceylon,  and  brought 
home  to  those  present  the  benefits  of  educating  the  girls  of  Ceylon.  He  con- 
cluded by  making  some  practical  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Female  Education  should  be  extended  in  the  Island.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Fawcett,  in  a  short  address  in  a  similar  strain  to  the  previous 
speaker.  He  informed  the  audience  that  the  Western  thinkers  of  the  day 
take  an  interest  in  Buddhism,  that  the  friends  of  the  philosophy  are  daily 
increasing,  and  the  people  of  Ceylon,  he  trusted,  will  ere  long  have  friends  and 
admirers  of  their  glorious  philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Buddha,  all  over 
the  world. 


THEOSOPHr  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  following  highly  interesting  document  is  the  Annual  Report  for  1889, 
made  by  the  Council  of  the  Swedish  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  on 
January  12,  1890  .— 

Ebport  of  thk  Swedish  T-  S. 

In  oar  days  the  carving  of  a  more  gpiritoal  view  than  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Churches  or  the  modem  enlightenment  can  give  ns,  has  made  itself  more  and  more 
felt.  The  latter  has  Bucceeded  in  overthrowing  the  old  faith  in  very  wide  circles, 
but  has  only  negations  to  put  in  its  plaoe.  This  is  quite  natiuul,  as  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  senses  and  the  sensual  mind  alone  is  not  capable  of  reaching  the 
care  of  Nature  and  man's  being.  This  partial  enlightenment  has  therefore  not  been 
able  to  reform  either  religion  or  society  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  produced  a 
materialism  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  both.  Thus,  while 
the  development  of  the  European  civilization  seems  to  have  got  into  a  cul  de  saCy  not 
knowing  how  to  escape,  many  of  those  who  in  this  cycle  of  darkness  still  retain  a 
spark  of  spirituality  discovered  help  and  rescue  in  the  old  Esoteric  Doctrine  which 
in  our  days  is  brought  into  daylight  from  the  night  of  the  ages. 

The  Theoa<Jphioal  Society  is  the  organ  by  which  ^his  doctrine  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  ThooBophy,  is  made  accessible  to  the  man  of  our  days.  In  the  circumstances 
just  mentioned  lies  the  reason  why  Theosophy  in  so  short  a  time  has  had  such  a 
rapid  spreading  in  so  many  countries.  It  has  aJso  reached  Sweden  during  the  last 
few  years,  owing  to  the  books  of  Mr.  Sinnett,  **  The  Occult  World"  and  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism." 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  Theosophical  teachings,  on  the  one  side  verthrow- 
ing  so  many  religious  fictions,  and  on  the  other  maintaining  that  there  is  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  method  of  obtaining  knowledge  than  that  known  by  the  sensual 
Bciences,  must  excite  resistance  and  animosity  among  the  followers  of  the  prevailing 
creeds  and  sects,  as  among  the  materialistic  scientists-  But  here  as  elsewhere  there 
was  a  soil  ready  to  receive  and  ripen  the  Theosophical  seed,  namely,  those  minds 
which,  discontented  with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  time,  aspired  to  a  higher  and 
clearer  knowledge  about  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man. 

To  those  Theosophy  came  as  a  comforter  with  its  principal  :  "  There  is  no 
religion  higher  than  truth"  with  its  sublime  history  of  evolution  with  its  evangel  ; 
Qod  ie  no  Being  exterior  to  moi^,  hut  the  divine  spark,  interior  in  himself  which  leads 
him  through  aU  the  vicissitudes  ofevoluti^mfromunconscioiisness'to  divine  consciousness; 
and  with  its  clear  ethics  :  Live  for  your  fellow-creatures  and  do  your  duty  towards 
them  as  much  as  you  cany  and  last  towards  yourself,  for  you  are  solidarity  with 
mankind,  cmd  egoiem  is  a  criminal  delusion  which  injures  others  vtithoiU  benefitting 
yourself.  In  raising  yourself  you  raise  humanity  ;  falling  into  egoism  and,  unrighte- 
ousnesSf  you  will  prevent  its  progress. 

Some  persons,  living  in  Stockholm,  and  very  much  interested  in  Theosophy,  assem- 
bled in  order  ^o- discuss  the  constitution  of  a  Theosophical  Branch  in  Sweden,  and 


iQua  Loe  oweaisQ  Drancn  oi  lae  ineoaopaicai  ^ociBuy  was  lounaea  on  J*  eoniary  lu, 
1889.  Seventeen  members  entered  the  Society.  Bnles  were  aocepted  and  officers  elect- 
ed on  February  28.  At  the  meeting  of  March  10,  it  was  decided  to  begin  with  a 
literary  activity  for  the  spreading  of  knowledge  ab  out  Theosophy  by  the  publication 
of  cheap  pamphlets.  During  the  year  ten  pamphlets  have  been  published,  containing 
20  articles  on  different  Theosophioal  topics,  especially  translations  from  English 
and  German,  but  also  a  few  original  articles. 

A  beginning  is  also  made  to  publish  some  more  important  Theosophioal  works  in 
Swedish  translation  at  the  che^e  of  the  Society,  by  bringing  out  Dr.  fiartmonn's 
*'  Magic,  White  and  Black."  Madame  Blavatsky's  *'  Key  to  Theosophy"  is  also  under 
translation.  To  this  Branch  of  the  Society's  actirity  600  Kr.  have  been  donated,  as 
a  fund  for  the  publication  of  books  (at  the  meeting  of  September  8).  ATheosophi- 
cal  lending  library  has  been  founded,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  donadons  of 
Foreign  and  Native  Theosophists,  where  members  for  a  moderate  price  can  get 
books.  In  "  Stockholm's  Reading  Boom"  several  Theosophical  works  are  to  be  had, 
for  example,  "The  Secret  Doctrine"  (given  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Moore),  "The 
Key  to  Theosophy"  (by  the  Countess  Wachtmister),  "  Lucifer"  and  others. 

At  the  meetings  lectures  and  discussions  on  Theosophioal  subjects  have  been  held. 

The  Society  is  always  increasing.  The  number  of  the  members  was,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  71,  46  in  Stockholm,  24  in  the  country  and  1  abroad. 

Those  numbers  may,  however,  not  be  considered  as  a  complete  expression  of  the 
interest  with  which  Theosophy  has  been  accepted  in  Sweden.  According  to  its 
rules  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  visited  by  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  guests,  non-TheoBophists.  Probably  a  large  number  of  people  interested  in 
Theosophy  are  spread  over  the  whole  country,  but  either  not  having  reached  inner 
certainty  or  not  understanding  their  duty  to  support  a  cause  from  whence  they 
gather  nourishment  for  their  spiritual  life,  they  have  not  yet  joined  the  Society. 
Although  400  ex.  of  the  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  to  the  different  newspapers, 
the  press  has  tried  to  kill  Theosophy  by  a  dead  silence.  Yet  some  articles  in  defence 
of  Theosophy  have  been  seen  in  "  J&teb5rg*s  Handles  and  Sjofarts  tidning." 

Some  attacks  have  also  been  seen.  One,  from  the  side  of  the  Church,  has  been 
answered  by  the  President  in  the  8th  number  of  our  pamphlets. 

Though  Theosophy  has  been  ignored  and  attacked,  its  literature  has  forced  its 
way,  an^  has  become  known  to  a  wide  circle. 

G.  Zander, 

President. 
A.  Akerbebo,  V.  Pleiff, 

Secretary .  Vice-Pres  ident. 

Emil  Zander,  A»elib  Cedebschiold, 

Treasurer.  Corresponding  Secretary. 

THEOSOPHICAL  ACTIVITY  IN  JAPAN. 

The  following  communioation  has  baen  received  by  the  President  from 
•*  The  Ladies*  Association,"  Shimochaya  Macpi,  Nagoya,  Japan  :— 
''Since  yoQ  loft  thi?  Iixnd  half  a  yenr  has  tilroftflj  pasatnl ;  during  that  short  space  what 
Jftpanefie  BiiLUhists  have  done  la  ludeLHl  wonderful.  1  tiiank  yon  mnat  respectfujly 
for  your  kind  ©lerfctona  in  arousing  the  Japaneso  Buddhiats  from  tUoir  felmujJjer  :  uid 
they  fi>rmed  a  great  niaoy  organ izationa  id  the  mteroat  of  thatbeiiiticifiil  and  tutiofDai 
r^ligiun. 

*'  But  all  what  they  baTo  done  la  for  men,  while  fchep©  la  nothing  for  the  other  se^c 

*MVt^  now  dBtermiaed  to  organize  the  Ladiea*  Aasotnatioti  and  Po  establish  a  GirU* 
School  here  at  Nagoya,  wbich  yon  lisitcd,  for  tho  purpose  of  produdng^  good  mgtheri^ 
educated  sisters  and  cnltivated  danghter»,  for  the  sake  of  our  boloved  Nippon.  And 
a  maKaxine,  nam^d  *  The  Moral  Friffid/  is  alao  to  be  published  by  our  AaaociafciQii 
once  a  nmntb.  Wo  havo  al ready  indut^ecl  2  Prjnceeaee,  5  ^[ftrquiJffoSf  5  Coiint-eaee«ta 
S  Vi&countesaeS",  7  Baronpsaes  and  Ttiany  famoua  Baddhist  prieBts,  celebrated 
Echolars,  Ac,  ta  bocaine  honorary  memtM?r3j  while  coTnmou  membaw  flre  d&ily 
iticroiLi^iD^  ru  number-  We  aro  very  glftd  to  see  that  the  time  ol  Testoring  thii 
beantlfnl  reli|ri<>ti  to  its  former  condition  is  near  at  handp 

"  May  1  ask  you  to  allow  yourself  to  b«c<imfl  an  honorary  metnbcir  ol  oiiP 
Ladies'  AusociatiVrnt  also  Mr,  Danamapala  ;  and  to  gi ire  us  your  advice  about  the  beti 
method  of  educating  women  ? 

*'  Praying  for  your  increasing  proaperity  and  happiness,  and  brMtixig  to  be  favoured 
iritb  a  reply  In  the  a^^rmatiTe, 

I  am,  honored  Sir, 

Yours  ?ety  ttTjljt 


New  Yoke,  7th  Janaar 
To  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Theoaophical  Society, 

Adyar,  Madras,  India. 
Dear  Sib  and  Bbother, — I  beg  to  notify  you  of  the  issuance  of  i 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Branch  of  the  Society  to  be  located  at 
Washington  Territory,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Narada  T 
cal  Society.  Information  as  to  the  officers  and  the  organization  wi 
later. 
Please  have  this  inserted  in  the  Theo9ophi$U 

Fraternally  yonrs, 

William  Q.  Jud 
QeneraX  St 


THE  LATE  BOMBAY  MEETING. 

Brother  Daji  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor, 
requests  all  those  who  have  not  yet  forwarded  to  him  the  amounts  s 
by  them  to  the  Head-quarters  Fund  at  the  Bombay  Conference  to  do  e 
delay,  as  he  wishes  to  close  the  account  at  once  and  forward  the  bal 
due  to  Head-quarters. 

Dear  Sib  and  Brothbb, — ^Will  you  kindly  supplement  the  followi 
to  the  list  of  members  present  at  the  Conference  of  Fellows  held  in 
which  was  given  in  the  current  number  of  the  Theoeophiat, 

P.  B.  Mehta,  Pyari  Lai  (Meerut),  P.  E.  Naidu  (Gooty),  A 
(Kangra),  Balkrishna  Vishan  (Poona),  J.  D.  Kolatker,  J.  Shreeni 
(Gooty),  y.  B.  Iyengar  (Anantapur),  Suruf  Norogon  (Lucknow),  A.  I 
(Poona),  Kali  Kanta  Sen  (Dehra  Dun). 

In  the  list  of  Donations  in  the  Theosophi&f  Supplement  (p.  94 
romji  Panday  is  stated  to  have  paid  10  Rupees,  whereas  he  paid  6,  a 
pees  were  paid  by  Br.  By  romji  Mithaivala.  I  have  received  Bupeei 
the  Secunaerabad  Branch. 

Yours  fraternally 

mhFehy.  1890.  J.  K. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The  President's  Commissioners  beg  to  acknowledge  in  the  Theo 
requested  the  following  donation  to  the  Head-quarters  Fund : — 
G.  Budassana  Gharry  (Madras)  Be.  1. 
Mrs.  Norderling,  England — 10«. 
Hon*ble  Mrs.  Malcolm,  do.  £  5. 


THE  LATE  CHAS.  P.  POWELL. 
As  the  sad  death  of  our  late  lamented  brother  Chas.  F.  P< 
is  noticed  at  length  in  the  body  of  this  Numbea:  of  the  Theosoi 
it  18  unnecessary  to  saj  more  here  than  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  numerous  expressions  of  sorrow  from  the  many  fr 
he  had  made  during  the  14  months  he  has  been  in  India.  Aj 
the  telegrams  received  at  Head-quarters  is  one  from  the 
Priest  Sumangala,  telling  of  his  "  extreme  regret," — asenti 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  universal  with  EUndu  and  Bud 
alike. 


The  tollowing,  from  Lucifer  oi  January,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  :— 

"  At  a  *  Blavatsky  Lodjre'  meeting  of  December  19,  the  President  of  the  Lodpe, 
W.  Kingsland,  in  the  chair,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  ynth.  and  thanks  to  Colonel 
.  Olcott  for  his  work  in  England  was  nnanimously  passed.  Annie  Besant  was  called 
on  to  move  the  resolution,  and  to  bid  the  Colonel  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  Lodge ; 
uhe  alluded  to  the  work  done  by  the  Colonel  in  the  various  parts  of  England,  Wales 
and  Ireland  that  he  had  visited,  and  the  loving  memory  and  respect  in  which  his 
name  would  be  kept  by  all  the  English  Theosophists.  She  asked  Colonel  Olcott  to 
carry  back  with  him  to  India  a  message  of  brotherly  affection  to  the  Indian  Theoso- 
phists, and  tell  them  that  their  English  brethren  looked  to  them  to  keep  the  flame 
of  Tbeosophy  burning  in  that  country  which  must  ever  be  the  Holy  Land  of  every 
true  Theosophist.  Herbert  Burrows  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
expressing  the  aifectionate  regard  in  which  Colonel  Olcott  was  held  among  all  who 
knew  him.  Colonel  Olcott,  in  reply,  thanking  the  Lodge  for  the  kindly  feeling 
expressed  towards  him,  said  that  he  always  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and,  whether  in 
Bngland  or  in  India,  his  life  would  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Theosophv.  lie 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  be  once  more  with  H.  P.  B.,  his  dear 
coUeague  and  teacher,  in  the  body,  as  aliK-ays  in  heart  and  spirit,  feeling  as  he  did 
that,  when  they  were  separated,  each  was  less  than  half  what  they  were  when 
together. 

As  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  members  clustered  affectionately  around  their  Presi- 
dent, shaking  hands  and  wishing  him  weU." 


"H.  P.  B." 

The  two  following  letters,  first  from  the  Birmiagham  Daily  Gazei^e,  the 
other  from  the  Sheffield  Daily  Te^mp/^*  are  inierefiting  as  throwing  light  ou 
the  state  of  feeling  in  England. 

"MADAME   BliAVATSKT." 

Sir, — I  was  exceedingly  astonished  to  hear  that  there  has  appeared  in  your 
paper  some  days  ago  some  objectionable  remarks  about  Madame  Blavatsky, 
attributed  to  me.  i  our  correspondent  must  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  hi^ 
source  of  information,  because  my  impressions  after  having  visibed  Mada  me 
B.  and  the  Theosophists  were  very  different.  Having  heani  of  Mad^ine  B. 
in  Sweden,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  her,  and  found  her  cue 
of  the  most  interesting  women  1  had  ever  met,  and  the  evening  speub  in  her 
house  was  one  of  keen  iniellectual  enjoyment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  Jacobi. 
London  School  af  Medicine,  Jan.  6. 

Thk  Paofhetess  op  Theosopht. 

Sir, — As  you  remark  in  your  issue  of  December  27  the  finances  of  the 
Theosophicaf  Society  are  not  flourishing.  Nevertheless,  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  it  is  continually  adding  new  members  and  branches/and 
pouring  forth  an  increasing  stream  of  theosophical  literature.  For  this  rea- 
son, its  income,  whatever  figure  it  may  reach,  must  perforce  be  too  small,  aitd 
this  is  the  intention  of  every  member  of  the  society. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  acquaintance  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  to  add 
a  touch  or  so  to  your  picture  of  hers.  She  rises  at  six  and  works  continu- 
ously all  dav.  The  work  is  the  completion  of  her  great  book,  "The  Secret 
Doctrine,"  of  which  two  volumes  are  out,  the  writing  of  many  smaller  books, 
the  translation  of  Sanskrit  text,  the  editorship  of  "  Lucifer"  (the  Theoso- 
phical monthly)  with  Mrs.  Besant,  a  vast  correspondence,  #nd  much  tui- 
tional  work  of  other  kinds.  At  about  7  P.  M.  she  knocks  off,  and  is  then  ready 
to  talk  on  every  mortal  topic  (barring  the  Irish  question  and  the  existence 
of  Shakespeare),  but  in  the  main  devotes  herself  to  helping  i^vidual  students 
of  theosophy. 

Yours,  *c. 

BaiLsa* 

January  2,  1890^ 


The  American  Truth-seeker ^  in  a  very  kindly  notice  of  my  condnct  of  this  , 
during  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  absence,  remarks  that  I  have  not  introduced  any  The 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  a  fairly  dishonorable  thing  to  have  ujsed  a  ten 
position  to  push  views  antagonistic  to  the  editorial  policy  of  the  journal, 
do  not  think  that  my  worst  enemy  can  say  of  me  that  I  have  ever  betrayed 
or  a  person,  or  used  a  friend*8  trust  for  a  private  end." — Madras  Mail. 

BOOKED  FOR  NIRVANA. 

The  following  is  from  the  Geylon  Times : — 

CoNvEKSioN  OP  AN  ENGLISHMAN  TO  BuDDHiSM. — Last  night  the  Theos< 
Hall  at  the  Pettah  was  crowded  to  excess  with  almost  all  the  Buddt 
Colombo,  as  well  as  some  up-country  chiefs,  among  whom  there  were 
wanwella  and  Mahavpllatenna  Katemahatmeyas,  and  Messrs.  F.  T.  Ell 
and  Louis  Wijesinghe  Mudaliar,.  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  con^ 
Mr.  E.  D.  Fawcett  of  Loudon,  who  recently  came  out  from  England  wi 
Olcott.  The  ceremony  commenced  at  about  8-30  p.  h.  in  the  aancturt 
iotum  of  the  Baddhist  Hall,  where  the  High  Priest  Sumangala  e^amic 
candidate.  Satisfied  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  High  Pries 
down-btairs  followed  by  Col.  Olcott,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Powell  andsom 
dhist  monks.  The  High  Priest  then,  as  Chairman  of  the  evening,  adc 
the  large  gathering,  and  said  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  tc 
duce  Mr.  Fawcett,  an  educated  English  gentleman,  who  would  in 
minutes  more  be  counted  as  one  of  their  co-reiigionists.  He  also  said 
great  interest  was  now  being  taken  in  the  West  in  the  stndy  of  Bud 
and  that  that  philosophy  was  gaining  Western  followers  rapidly,  6< 
whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  formerly  admitting  into  the  Church 
Fawcett  then  stood  up  and  begged  the  High  Priest  to  give  him  the  ''  £ 
The  High  Priest  assented  and  the  **  Pansii"  was  given,  Mr.  Fawcett  re|: 
itafter  the  Hish  Priest.  At  the  last  line  of  the  "Five  Precepts"  th 
English  Buddhist  was  cheered  vociferously  by  his  co-religionists  p 
The  High  Priest  then  asked  Mr.  Fawcett  to  address  the  audience,  wli 
did.  Col.  Olcott  then  also  addressed  the  audience,  reviewing  the  pj 
years'  work  done  by  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  work  it  proposes 
The  High  Priest  then  addressed  the  meeting  again  in  a  few  wort 
brought  it  to  a  dose  at  about  11  p.  m. 

DEATH  OF  A  DEAR  FRIEND. 

(From  "  The  BuddhUL") 

One  of  the  staunchest,  most  unselfish  and  zealous  Buddhists  of 
died  on  Thursday  night,  at  his  residence  in  Colombo,  aged  80  years, 
was  Andris  Perera  Dharma  Gunawardana,  Muhandiram,  President 
Colombo  Branch,  Theosophical  Society,  since  the  year  1883.  He  t 
chief  Dayakaya  of  the  High  Priest  Sumangala*s  College  at  Maligakan 
may  be  called  the  father  of  that  useful  institution.  His  universal  I 
lence,  and  unwearying  perseverance  in  all  good  works  are  well  kiioy\ 
should  be  an  incentive  to  the  Buddhists  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  to  wl 
was  so  well-known,  to  follow  so  noble  an  example.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Sa/ndareaa,  the  organ  of  the  Buddhists  in  ( 
and  he  headed  the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of  five  hundred  ] 
His  loss  is  a  severe  one  ana  will  long  be  felt. 

H.  S.  Olcott, 
President'Fomider,  T. 


AN  IMPOSING  CREMATION.. 
{From  the  "  Ceylon  Time»r) 

Cremation  op  the  pBEsinziiiT  op  thb  Colombo  Thkosophical  Soc 
An  imposing  funeral  ceremony  of  a  layman — that  of  the  late  Dharma 
wardena  Mohandiram — took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Bu( 
of  Colombo  mustered  in  force  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  decea^iCl 
funeral  cortege  started  from  2aa-(Jro8B  Street,  Pettah,  at  3-30  p.  m. 


drawn  by  the  relations  oi  tne  aeceasea.  ine  pau-ue»rera  wtsre  mts  uicuiixm^ 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  Farivma,  and  the  chief  mourners  were  the 
Bon  and  grandsons  of  the  deceased.  These  were  followed  by  about  three 
thousand  people,  either  on  foot  or  riding  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles.  The  funeral 
went  by  Kayman's  Gate,  along  Wolfendahl,  Barber  Street,  Green  Street, 
Galpotia,  ani  then  through  Kotahena  Street  to  the  Crematorium.  Whilstr 
passing  Kotahena  the  bell  at  the  Temple  there  began  to  toll.  At  the  Crema- 
torium there  was  a  veritable  sea  of  heads.  The  funeral  pyre  was  built  of 
pandal  and  other  valuable  woods,  and  measured  about  12  x  10  feet.  Here 
the  coffin  was  placed,  and  around  it  stood  the  High  Priest  Sumangala,  with 
about  seventy-five  Buddhist  monks,  Col.  Olcott,  Mr.  Pawcett,  Mr.  Powell, 
and  the  chief  mourners.  On  behalf  of  the  High  Priest  his  chief  pupil  Gnanis- 
fwra  Thero,  a  very  eloquent  young  monk,  mounted  the  pyre  and  gave  the 
Pansil  to  the  people;  after  which  be  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  The  young 
prient  was  followed  by  Col.  Olcott  in  a  discourse  in  which  he  feelingly  touch- 
ed on  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  the  loss  the  Buddhists 
of  f Colombo  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Colombo  Theosophical  Society,  and  the  founder  of  the  OrienUl  CoUeire- 
After  some  Buddhist  rites,  the  deceased's  son  set  fire  to  the  pyre.  The 
burning  was  witnessed  by  the  people  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  when  the 
crowd  dispersed.  The  pyre  was  left  to  bum  till  the  following  morning,  whea 
it  was  only  a  heap  of  ashes. 


WELCOMED  BACK. 

We  welcome  back  Colonel  Olcott  to  India.  Borne  missionaries  have  done 
all  they  could  to  spread  scandals  about  the  Hindus  all  over  the  worid,  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  Theosophical  Society  has  done  much  to  remove 
this  bad  impression  about  the  people  of  India.  It  has  besides  secured  for  u» 
friends  in  every  oivilised  country  in  the  world.  The  Theosophical  Society  ia 
now  a  powerful  organisation. — AmrUa  Bazar  Patrtka. 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  CONFEBENCE  OP  BOMBAY. 

The  Sa/raswaii,  "  a  Weekly  Anglo-Telugu  Journal  of  Politics,  Philosopbjr 
Sociology,  and  Science,"  published  at  Bellary,  contained  the  following  notice 
of  the  late  Bombay  Conference  in  its  issue  of  February  3rd  : — 

**  The  religious,  social  and  political  movements  are  working  hand  in  hand 
as  it  were  for  the  regeneration  of  India.  The  Theosophical  movement  is 
the  harbinger  that  has  brought  the  others  in  its  train.  It  has  proclaimed 
first  the  benefit  of  UniverscU  Brotherhood,  and  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
negligent  sons  of  the  soil  how  they  should  work  for  their  country  and  their 
bretliren.  It  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  time-honored  society 
animated  by  the  self-sacnficing  and  noble  exertions  of  the  much  respected 
souls  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott,  a  Bussian  lady  and  an  American 
gentleman,  that  the  Indians  have  learned  once  more  the  forgotten  history  of 
their  nation,  and  have  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  task  of  working  for  the 
religious,  social  and  political  regeneration  of  the  country.  Can  we  drefun 
for  a  moment  that  such  a  gathering  of  people  of  various  sects,  diverse 
creeds  and  different  customs  and  manners,  would  associate  together,  as  we 
saw  the  other  da^  at  Bombay,  sinking  all  distinctions  of  caste  and  color,  and 
knit  as  it  were,  m  a  bond  of  universal  brotherhood,  for  one  common  cause, 
the  cause  of  India,  had  not  the  Theosophical  Society  paved  the  way 
beforehand  and  taught  effectively  that  the  key  for  the  bettering  of 
humanity  lies  in  Truth  and  Universal  Brotherhood. 

"  Had  not  the  late  Theosophical  Conference  at  Bombay  been  confined  to  the 
xnembers  of  the  Society,  we  doubt  not  that  the  attendance  might  have  been 
counted  by  some  thousands The  members  one  and  all  were  very  enthusi- 
astic, and  we  were  highly  pleased  with  the  spectacle,  and  we  can  pronouuee 
it  a  nerfect  success.  The  Cliaii<man,  Khan  Bahadur  Nowraji  Borabji  Khanda- 
lavaJa,  a  distinguished  ThcosophL&t,  had  conducted  very  nobly  and  t»yste- 


on  secondary  qnestions,  but  one  great  idea  prevails  amoi  | 
binds  them  together,  viz.,  "  the  idea  of  doing  good  to  hu:  i 
Theosophy  and  promoting  Universal  Brotherhood,  and  t : 
has  promulgated  against  all  opposition  and  aspersion! . 
fully  the  above  sagacious  statement.  We  have  been  for  i 
vigorous  and  highly  beneficial  movement,  and  in  prop*  > 
sions  and  calumny  freely  showered  upon  it,  it  has  been,  I 
of  its  enemies,  gathering  more  and  more  strength  and  c : 
to  foreign  and  distant  lands  where  it  was  previour 
one  fact  proves  distinctly  that  Theosophy  is  truly  i.\ 
Another  most  potent  evidence  to  add  to  the  above  is  I 
was  concluded  by  a  **  Yoteof  Confidence  and  Thanks  to  t ; 
was  received  and  passed  with  great  acclamations  h\ 
members  that  attended  the  Conference.  That  the  11 
may  prosper  is  our  earnest  wish !" 


THiE  WORK  OF  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  Si 

3^8  following  interesting  remarks  are  taken  from  an  addrc  i 
the  Calcutta  Psycho-Beligious  Society  at  a  recent  meeting  of  \ '. 
in  the  Stateaman*  They  afford  another  proof  of  the  wider 
India  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and 
tude  owed  by  Hindus  to  its  Founders.  We  have  taken  the  HI  i 
date  giyen  in  the  report  as  that  of  the  arriyal  of  the  "  two  for( 

"  More  than  25  years  ago,  %,  e.,  between  the  years  1861  to  1( 
part  of  this  town  which  had  not  its  debating  society  presided  : 
gentleman,  in  which  questions  of  education,  emancipation  <  i 
caste  system  and  polygamy  were  not  yehemently  discussed,  ! 
discussions  the  Hindoo  religion  was  not  openly  derided.  Them<! 
like  the  Krishna  of  our  old  operas,  joined  with  the  Badhikc. 
abuses.  The  opinions  of  the  town  were  speedily  shared  bj 
national  instinct  was  ripe  for  a  change.  A  man  of  sufficient  mi 
wanted  to  lead  them  on,  and  that  man  came.  The  late  leader 
was  the  individual.  He  sang  the  first  death-knell  of  Hindi 
zenana  seclusion  which  was  echoed  far  and  wide.  If  the  leader  h{i 
into  the  religious  literature  of  the  East  as  he  had  of  the  West , 
would  have,  I  doubt  not,  l>een  moulded  differently.  The  Hhi 
abused  more  than  ever.  Whatever  was  Hindoo  was  out  of  <: 
Hindoo  was  superstition.  Then  followed  shortly  a  reaction.  "Mu 
the  validity  of  the  new  religion,  and  those  who  were  foremost  i 
Brahmos,  fell  back  with  fear.  The  Census  returns  shewed  the 
verts  much  below  what  the  public  had  expeote4  or  estimated  it 
junotore,  in  1679,  there  came  two  foreigners  to  Aryavarta  I 
among  the  Hindoos,  to  shew  to  them  that  their  ancient  reli^; 
grand  in  many  respects.  Those  who  scoffed  at  Hindooism 
calumniators,  now  began  to  ask  among  themselves  *' why"  and  ' 
BO.  The  advent  of  these  foreigners  was  followed  by  an  awakei: 
lect,  and  Hindoo  religious  Societies  multiplied  fast  both  in  the  ni 
The  press  took  advantage  of  the  change  and  translations  of  Saii 
were  issued  by  hundreds  to  supply  the  place  of  dramas  and  no^i 
preached  Theosophy,  which  was  a  new  thing  in  India,  at  least 
the  old  matters  and  dressed  up  as  a  new  thing.  They  decried  s] 
but  their  papers  were  full  of  ghost  stories.  They,  however. 
They,  like  the  magician,  in  the  fable,  painted  the  eyelids  of  the 
hidden  wealth  of  their  own  religion.  This  Society  (Psycho  Bel 
owns  no  direct  influence  to  Theosophy,  is  yet  a  product  of  th 
that  fdlowed  Theosophy." 


THE  "THEOSOPHICAL  TRACT  SERIi 

General  Secretary  J.  K.  Daji  and  those  Bombay  brothers  wh< 
bring  out  his  "  Theosophical  Tract  Seblks"  are  deserving  of  ] 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  publications  as  this  Seri^ 
for  owing  to  the  dearth  of  men  we  cannot  send  lecturers  and 
counti^,  and  so  we  must  trust  in  large  measure  to  printer's  i 
ideas  before  the  public  and  keeping  those  ideas  green  in  the  } 


has  chosen  three  remarkable  articles  from  Lucifer  by  Madame  Blavatsky  for  his  three 
first  issaes,  namely  "  A  True  Theosophist,"  "  The  Science  of  Life"  (the  translation  of 
a  lecture  bi/  Cownt  Tolstoi)  and  "  Know  Thyself."  The  price  of  these  tracts  is  one 
anna,  and  they  may  be  had  from  Badhabai  Atmaram  Sagoon,  135,  Kalbaderie  Road, 
while  "  copies  for  free  distribation  can  be  had  at  cost  price  from  the  pnblishen, 
Theos.  Tract  Series,  117,  Kalbadevie  Eoad,  Bombay." 

When  Dr.  Daly  arrives,  the  President  will  commence  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
series  of  interesting  I'heosophical  tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Branches. 


DRINKING  AND  MEAT-EATINa. 

Brother  Dadabbai  Dhanjibhai  Jussavala  of  Bombay,  who  takes  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  Temperance  and  Yescetarian  movements,  has  printed  an  edttioa 
of  5,000  cM)pies  of  a  ten  page  pamphlet  on  those  subjects  for  free  distribation, 
which  may  be  had  from  the  Bombay  Branch.  It  appeals  to  the  reason  rather 
than  to  the  emotions,  for  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  short  extracts  on  the 
subject  from  the  leading  lights  of  the  Medical  firmament,  who  must  all  be 
total  abstainers  and  yegetanans  of  the  most  rigid  type  if  they  practice  what 
the^  preach.  It  is  bard  to  see  how  a  stronger  blow  to  drinking  and  meat- 
eatmg  could  be  ^^en  in  ten  pages — ^if  people  would  only  read  the  pamphlet 
and  ponder  over  its  contents. 

TUENINQ  THE  "KEY." 

Brother  K.  P.  Mukherji  writes  as  follows  from  Berhampnr  :— 
"Those  of  my  Indian  brothers  who  are,  like  me,  studying  the  Secret 
Doctrine,  The  Key  to  Tbeosophy,  and  the  Yoice  of  the  Silence,  or  any  of  these 
books,  are  requested  to  correspond  with  me  for  putting  and  answering  questions 
on  the  subjects  of  their  study.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  are 
received  they  should  be  circulated  for  answers,  and,  after  that,  the  answers 
also  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

K.  P.  MUKHEKJI,  P.  T.  S." 
A.  B.  B.  Theosophical  Society,  7 
Bebhampub,  Bengal  ) 

RELIGIOUS  SXnCIDK. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us : — 

"  In  a  village  near  Aligarth  a  woman  of  thePagi  caste  wished  to  become 
Sati  (to  be  burned  alive)  on  the  death  of  her  husb^kud.  All  tbe  preliminaries 
were  gone  through,  but  the  Police  got  timely  information,  came  to  the  spot, 
and  took  the  woman  into  cnstody.  She  was  tried  by  a  Mr.  Peters,  who  assay- 
ed every  means  to  dissuade  her,  but  she  was  resolute.  At  last  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  simple  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  commit 
suicide.  At  the  time  she  was  brought  to  the  Court,  she  had  given  out  that 
she  would  give  up  the  ghost  on  the  I5th  day  of  the  moon's  wax.  On  that  very 
day  she  died." 

"THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEPARTED." 

Khuddaka  Patha,  or  "  Lesser  Readings,"  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures.  It  is  the  first  of  the  fifteen  divisions  of  Khuddaka  and  Nikaya,  and 
immediately  precedes  Dhammapada.  It  possesses  a  bigh  authority  in  Ceylon. 
The  Seventh  Sutra  runs  thus  in  Childers*  translation : 

The  Spibits  of  the  Depakted. 

They  stand  outside  our  dwellings,  at  our  windows,  at  the  comers  of  onr 
streets ;  they  stand  at  our  doors,  revisiting  their  old  homes. 

When  abundant  food  and  drink  is  set  before  them,  by  reason  of  the  past 
sins  of  these  departed  ones,  their  friends  on  earth  remember  them  not. 

Yet  do  such  of  their  kinsmen  as  are  merciful  bestow  upon  them  at  due 
seasons  food  and  drink,  pure,  sweet  and  suitable.  Let  this  be  done  for  your 
departed  friends,  let  them  be  satisfied. 

Then,  gathering  together  here,  the  assembled  spirits  of  our  kinsmen  rejoice 
greatly  in  a  plentiful  repast. 


reward. 

For  in  the  land  of  the  dead  there  is  no  husbandry,  no  keei 
no  commerce  as  with  us,  no  trafficking  for  gold  :  the  departed 
world  by  what  they  receive  in  this. 

As  water  fallen  npon  a  height  descends  into  the  valley,  so  s 
bestowed  by  men  benefit  the  dead. 

As  the  brimming  rivers  fill  the  ocean,  so  do  alms  bestowed  b 
the  dead. 

Let  a  man  consider  thus — 'Such  a  one  gave  me  this  gifi 
brought  me  this  good  deed ;  they  were  my  kinsmen,  my  friends,  i 
Then  let  him  give  alms  to  the  dead,  mindful  of  past  benefits. 

For  weeping  and  sorrow  and  all  manner  of  lamentation  are 
their  relatives  stand  thus  sorrowing  it  benefits  not  the  dead. 

But  this  charity  bestowed  by  you,  well  secured  in  the  priesth 
bless  the  dead,  then  does  it  benefit  them  indeed. 

And  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  to  relatives  to  the  dead  is  a 
rendered,  to  the  priests  a  great  strength  given,  by  you  nc 
acquired. 

(To  "  give  the  priests  a  great  strength"  would  hardly  be  ac< 
days  as  a  good  reason  for  Stttening  up  the  ghosts  of  one's  ance 

A  NUCLEUS  OF  UmVEBSAL  ENMITY. 

The  difficulties  which  the  reformer  has  to  contend  with  in  ] 
exemplified  by  the  public  meeting  held  at  Sriransam  just  at  tl 
the  Cfongress  met  ;n  Bombay.  Srirangam  is  full  of  Yaishna 
composed  of  the  two  sects — TengaJais  and  Vddagiilais.  The  old 
them  was  becoming  softened  by  the  necessities  of  modem  life,  i 
ers  of  both  sects  feared  that  were  peace  established  their  ( 
would  die  out.  A  pubhc  meeting  was  therefore  called,  at  wl 
were  made  and  resolutions  passed,  that  hardly  sound  as  if  they  y 
intended, — ^but  they  were.    One  orator  is  reported  to  have  said 

"  Some  of  you,  fleam,  imbibing  what  are  called  broad  and 
principles,  have  expressed  your  views,  and  would  urge  on  youi 
neighbours,  the  desirableness  of  bringing  about  amicable  and 
tions  between  the  two  sects — can  this  be  believed  P  Have  ; 
what  a  martyrdom  your  ancestors  have  undergone  to  maintain 
of  your  sect,  and  have  you  become  so  ignoble  that  you  will  allo^ 
your  social  fabric  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  canker  of  your  liberal  e 

The  Hmdu,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  gives  the  fol 
resolutions  which  these  reactionaries  passed  with  acclamation  : 

I.  Resolved,  that  henceforward  no  social  intercourse  be  pei 
any  circumstances  between  the  Yadagalai  and  the  Tengalai. 

II.  Besolved,  that  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  maintain  an 
dlEEerences,  social  and  religious,  which  characterize  the  distir 
tures  of  the  two  sects. 

in.    Besolved,  that  in  future,  inter-marriages  among  the 
strictly  interdicted,  and  that  any  member  acting  in  violation  be 
cated. 

IV.  Resolved,  that  an  Executive  Committee  be  formed  for 
to  the  above  resolutions. 

Y.  Resolved,  that  subscriptions  be  raised  to  carry  out  the 
meeting. 

Rs.  2,000  were  subscribed  on  the  spot. 

Truly  a  "  Nucleus  of  Universal  Brotherhood'*  is  badly  wantec 

THE  DIYININa  ROD. 
A  belief  in  the  efficacv  of  this  ancient  practice  is  called  **  su 
modem  sciolists,  but  still  it  survives.  Tne  following  letter  i 
as  a  sign  of  the  revolt  now  in  progress  against  the  tyrann 
Science,"  who  expect  the  world  to  snut  its  eyes  to  natural  pheno 
not  being  able  to  explain  them,  they  are  pleased  to  pooh-pooh  t 


SiK,--Having  seen  some  letters  lately  in  the  papers  on  this  sahject,  I 
think  it  may  interest  some  ofyour  readers  to  learn  that  I  ha7£  vast  had  a 
well  snnk  on  my  land  at  ifast  Challow,  on  a  spot  marked  out  for  me  by  a 
water  diviner,  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  of  Kingston  Bagpoize ;  and  I  have  found 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  at  a  depth  of  20  feet.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  this  singular  gift  of  finding  water  by  the  aid  of  a  small  rod  or  twig ; 
I  merely  wish  to  state  the  fact  of  its  undoubted  success  in  my  case. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Bboo&s  Beinojjjs. 

CJiaUow  FarJe,  Wantage,  Jan.  9, 1890. 


-THE  THBOSOPHIST.*' 
The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  all  the  old  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
Tlieosophist : — 

Deab  Sib, — ^AUow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  TIieo8ophist  for  February  :— 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Founders  to  present  a  portrait  of  themselves  to  all 
the  subscribers  to  Vol.  XI  of  the  Theoaophist,  and  as  it  will  not  be  for  sale, 
only  si^cribers  to  this  Magazine  will  have  copies. 

"  This  is  the  only  time  that  the  two  Founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
have  been  photographed  together  without  a  third  sitter,  and  as  likenesses  the 
portraits  are  said  to  be  wonderful.  London  Light  thus  speaks  of  it  ou 
January  4 : — 

" '  As  he  departs,  Colonel  Olcott  sends  us  a  photograph  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  himself — a  truly  striking 
picture.  Tne  intent  face  of  Madame  Blayatsky,  with  its  air  of  concentrated 
power,  and  the  patriarchal  benignit}'  of  the  Colonel,  are  admirably  caught.' 

"  The  picture  is  copied  from  a  photograph  by  the  *  Monochrome'  process, 
which  gives  an  exact  fac  aimile  of  tne  photo,  that  will  never  fade. 

"  I  have  also  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly, 
LL.D.,  late  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  an  eminent  author,  and 
E.  Douglas  Fawcett,  Esq.,  late  of  the  (London)  Daily  TeUgrcvph,  one  of  the 
cleverest  writers  of  the  day  on  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  have  joined  the 
Editorial  staff  of  the  ThimpkUt.  Colonel  Olcott  retains  the  Editorship, 
Madame  Blavatsky's  writings  will  occasionally  appear,  Mr.  Bichard  Harte 
will  continue  to  write,  and  arrangements  have  oeen  made  for  a  monthly 
letter  from  London  giving  the  latest  news  about  the  spread  of  Eastern  philo- 
sophical and  oocult  ideas  throughout  the  Western  world. 

''  I  shall  be  glad  to  record  vour  name  as  a  subsoriber  upon  the  usual  terms, 
viz.,  Bs.  8  for  India  and  Ceylon,  and  £  1  (or  $  5)  for  other  countries. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  YUIA  BaGHAVjL  CHiJUiU, 

MaauLger,  *<  Theo90fhi$t:' 


Printed  by  Gbaves,  Cookson  and  Co.,  at  the  Scottish  PresSf  Madras,  and  puWiahed 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Vijia  Baghava  Charlu,  »t 
Adyar,  Madras. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPHIST. 

APRIL     1890, 


THE  CHANGES  AT  HEAD-QUAKTEES. 
The  President  has  been  in  correspondence  with  seven  different  Fellows,  each 
whom  he  thought  capable  for  the  Office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  the  right  man. 
He  is  also  most  anxiously  trying  to  fill  the  place  of  Pandit  of  the  Adyar 
Oriental  Library,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pandit  Bashyachariar. 

BRITISH  SECTION. 
Important  changes  are  making  at  our  London  Head-quarters.  The  lease  of 
the  present  house,  17,  Lansdowne  Road,  expiring  in  September,  our  colleagues 
have  taken  over  from  Mrs.  Besaut  her  18  years'  lease  of  the  spacious  detached 
house,  19,  Avenue  Koad,  N.  W. — St.  John's  Wood.  She  reserves  two  rooms 
for  herself,  Madame  Blavatsky  will  have  two  on  the  ground  floor — not  being 
able  to  mount  stairs — and  the  Society  will  occupy  the  two  across  the  entrance- 
faalL  lu  the  spacious  garden  a  leciure-room,  100  feet  long,  with  sleeping- 
rooms  overhead  for  the  Staff,  will  be  erected  ;  a  subscription  for  the  purpose 
having  been  made.  In  all,  there  will  be  eieht  larG:o  and  as  many  small  oed- 
rooms.  The  permaneni*  residents  will  be  H.  P,  B.,  Countess  Wacbtmeister, 
Mrs.  Annie  Besaut,  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  and  Messrs.  Cobbttld,  Meade,  Old,  A. 
and  B.  Kei^htley,  and  Herbert  Burrows.  The  arranzement  is  sensible,  prac- 
tical and  admirable.  If  provision  be  made  for  a  small  pr  in  tin  cr -office  on  the 
premises,  where  confidential  papers  may  be  printed,  the  scheme  will  be 
complete ;  especially  if  their  printers  can  turn  out  such  splendid  work  as 
comes  from  Mr.  Judge's  "  Aryan  Press,"  which  make  me  covetous  whenever 
I  receive  a  fresh  pamphlet  from  him  and  compare  it  with  the  best  we  can 
produce  at  Madras. 

THE  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  Greneral  Secretary,  American  Section,  officially  reports^ 
under  date  of  18th  February,  as  follows  : — 

"  With  the  consent  of  the  Exeouti^e  Committee,  I  have  issued  Charters  to 
two  new  Branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  One  is  to  "  The  Oriental 
Club,"  of  G^ilroy,  California ;  the  other  is  to  *'  The  Stockton  Theosophical 
Society,"  Stockton,  CaL" 

PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  AMERICAN   SECTION. 

It  is  healthful  for  Theosophists  to  understand  not  only  what  their  Brethren 
in  other  lands  are  doing,  but  how  they  are  doing  it.  Certain  outlets  for 
energy  are  common  to  the  interested  everywhere, — the  organization  of  a 
Branch,  arrangements  for  its  holding  public  meetings,  provision  beforehand 
for  papers  and  discussions  thereat,  the  establishment  oi  a  Branch  Library,  a 
supply  of  leaflets  for  distribution  to  visitors,  such  use  of  the  public  press  as 
may  be  attainable,  and,  where  funds  permit,  the  support  of  a  permanent 
and  continuously-open  Head-quarters.  But  there  are  also  other  activities 
which  have  been  evolved  through  experience,  and  this  paper  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  one  of  such. 

Before  attempting  it,  one  may  well  pause  to  emphasize  the  exceeding  im- 
portance  of  throwing  open  Branch  meetings  to  all  interested.  Theosopny  is 
not  only  for  Theosopnists  :  it  is  an  enlightening  and  reforming  agency,  which 
it  is  the  great  privilege  of  those  who  possess  it  to  extend  to  those  who  do  not. 
So  essentially  expansive  is  the  nature  and  mission  of  Theosophv  that  a 
"  Private"  Branch  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Such  are  zMt 
forbidden  by  our  Rules,  and  there  may  be  an  exceptional  case  where  hostile 
cnyiroiuneiit  or  isome  other  /special  reasen.  makes  temporary  secrecy  ex« 


pedient ;  but  it  is  quite  within  limits  to  say  that  a  non-missiooizing  Theoso- 
phical  Society  is  an  anomaly,  and  that  its  conversion  into  an  open,  aggres- 
sive Branch  should  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Charter-members.  A 
Branch  foregoing  growth  foregoes  life.  This,  which  is  antecedently  proba- 
ble, is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  American  Section,  Durmg  its 
career  five  charters  have  been  granted  to  "  Private  "  Lodges.  Of  these,  two 
died  in  a  very  short  time,  the  third  is  virtually  extinct,  the  fourth  is  consider- 
ing the  relinquishment  of  its  Charter,  and  the  fifth  is  only  a  month  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vigorous,  growing  Branches  are  they  who  have 
thrown  open  their  meetings  to  all  desiring  to  come,  and  who  distinctly  take 
the  ground  that  they  wish  to  give  Theosophy  all  the  publicity  in  their  power. 
In  the  two  years  and  four  months  durmg  which  the  Aryan  Theosophical 
Society,  for  instance,  has  adopted  this  policy,  its  membership  has  increased 
about  fourfold,  the  increase  coming  mainly  from  visitors  first  drawn  by  curi- 
osity, then  remaining  through  interest,  then  joining  from  devotion.  Oup 
recruits  must  come  from  the  outer  world ;  and  how  shall  they  do  so  if  Theo- 
sophy proclaims  a  Universal  Faith  while  Theosophic  Lodges  are  "  closely 

When  the  Epitome  of  TJieosophy  was  printed  about  Jan.  1888,  an  American 
Theosophist  determined  to  use  it  for  large  distribution  as  a  tract.  There  is, 
published  each  year,  a  "  Newspaper  Directory,"  giving  the  name,  charact^^r, 
circulation,  and  price  of  every  journal  and  magazine  printed  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  population  and  leading  industries  of  the  place.  It  was 
the  practise  of  this  Fellow  to  select  a  town,  remit  to  the  Editor  of  each 
promising  newspaper,  stamps  sufficient  for  one  copy,  and  then  mail  a  tract 
to  each  lawyer,  physician,  clergyman,  merchant,  and  private  citizen,  whose 
name  appeared  tnerein.  As  the  tract  bore  an  advertisement  of  an  elemen- 
tary Theosophical  pamphlet,  it  was  easy  for  any  one  interested  to  remit  to  the 
Path  ofiice  for  it,  and,  as  the  pamphlet  contained  a  list  of  Theosophical  books 
with  their  prices,  the  way  to  further  reading  was  fully  opened.  In  this 
way  many  thousand  tracts  were  put  in  circulation  and  no  small  number  of 
pamphlets  ordered. 

In  1889  several  new  tracts  of  a  more  interesting  and  popular  character 
were  issued  by  the  T.  P.  S.  of  London,  and  these  were  immediately  re- 
printed in  America.  This  sugested  a  much  larger  effort  than  could  be 
carried  on  by  one  individual,  and  the  G-eneral  Secretary  of  the  American 
section  published  in  the  Path  (November,  1889)  an  appeal  "  To  Theosophists. 
willing  to  work,",  inviting  all  who  could  spare  either  time  or  money  to 
co-operate  in  the  "  Tract-Mailing  scheme."  Many  contributed  both,,  paying 
all  expenses  of  the  work  assigned  them  ;  some,  without  time,  gave  funds  to 
supply  MtliivK  with  thr-  niiLtcrinl  needed;  aiul  a  numl)t!i%  without  mifjLo\% 
offered  their  time. 

In  order  to  fiiL-ilitate  effort  and  avoid  mi?^take,  the  Gcnt^nil  Seeretarj' 
prepared  three  eirculunSt  one  giving  '*  TuHtnietioii!*"  how  ta  mirry  on  the  work ; 
one  iifivinf];  tho  tawn  or  towns  tiPKitj^ncsl  to  an  applicant,  together  with 
the  newspaper.-^  to  be  ordered  from  eaeh,  and  their  price ;  and  the 
third  a  printod  bliink  addresssed  to  editors,  ordering  Ohe  copy  of  the 
paper  and  stating  the  value  of  atanips  enclosed^  this  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  np]>licaiit  and  milled  [saraplej;  of  these  circulars  will  be  sent  Ut 
tiie  Theosophist  for  inspeetioii].  Upon  receiving  a  romittftnee*  the  Getierat 
Secretary  forwarded  th^*  number  of  tracts  orderetl,  and  sent  the  abovw 
circulars  with  a  designation  of  the  towns  as.signed-  The  recipient  then  pn>- 
cured  his  newspEii>eris  and  iifhlre^sscd  his  tr«ietft.  It  was  found  that,  when  *i 
participant  had  detei^mined  upon  the  sum  ho  could  expend,  he  should  remit 
one-third  of  it  to  the  General  Becrefcai'y  for  tract!f^»  the  reraabiing  two*tbirdi 
being  retained  for  espen^e  of  ncwi^papcrs  smd  of  the  stamped  envelopes  to 
carry  tbc  traeti?. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  "  Traet-Mailin^  Scheme,"  about  10,000  tracts 
had  been  isi^ued  by  the  v>Hnter,  The  scheme  has*  now  been  in  operation  alK>nt 
three  month.^j  and  the  niiraiier  has  risen  to  ^0,000.  The  result  baa  bcnsu  very 
marked  in  the  number  of  pamphlcti?  and  documents  ordered  from  tbu  office ^ 
and  in  the  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  General  SGcretary,  What  has  been  it."* 
ciTuet  in  awaktuiinr^  thought,  (giving  information,  atiraulating  to  higher  aim 
and  motive^  uo  man  cun  tell,    it  Is  a  sowitig  gi  seedj-j-mucb,  no  doubt| 


lost  or  fruitless,  but  not  a  little  falling  upon  good  gro 
serve,  is  the  only  way  by  which  Theosophic  truth  can 
home  to  thousands  whose  newspapers  never  mention 
otherwise  never  encounter  it.  Who  can  calculate  the  a 
inquiry,  interest  these  unfamiliar  doctrines  may  excii 
town  whose  inhabitants  all  know  each  other,  and  many  o 
ed  from  some  unknown  source  "  Theosophy  as  a  G-uide 
as  a  Cure  for  Trouble  "  ! 

Any  one  is  at  liberty  to  reprint  and  circulate  the 
■*  scheme,"  provided  that  the  wording  is  not  changed,  ai 
done  on  the  Faci&c  Coast. 

One  other  missionary  agency  warrants  a  line, — ^theCirc 
Library.  This  has  been  established  by  the  General  Sec 
quarters  in  New  York.  Any  F^  T.  S.  and  any  person  e 
S.,  the  latter  becoming  responsible,  may  have  a  book  f  roE 
paying  postage  to  and- fro,  at  5  cents  per  week  for  its  use 

It  may  possibly  be  that  in  India  either  or  both  thes 
modified  to  local  needs,  may  be  adopted.  Cannot  Indian 
of  their  experiences,  plans,  and  metnods  ? 

An  Ak 


Me.  KEIGHTLEY'S  TOUR. 
Mr.  Bertram  Keightley,  one  of  the  most  unselfish,  in 
educated  men  in  our  Society,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  . 
was  sent  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  November  last  on  spi 
iperformance  of  this  duty,  he  has  had  to  make  a  tour  whicl 
American  continent,  and  carries  him  to  many  of  the  chie: 
all  of  which  he  has  visited  or  formed  Branches  and  give] 
large  audiences.  From  the  newspaper  reports  it  appeal 
public  interest  in  our  Theosophical  questions,  and  tli 
various  themes  with  eloquence  and  ability.  The  devotii 
as  well  as  of  Dr.  Archibald  Keightley  to  the  work  of  th 
cially  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  during  the  past  four  y( 
conspicuous  and  won  for  them  general  respect.  Both*! 
and  young  men  of  ample  fortune,  they  have  eschewed 
the  world  offers  to  those  who  are  similarly  situated,  to  ti 
unrequited  drudgery  of  Head-quarters  work  with  an  ent 
even  in  the  best  paid  employees.  Mr.  Bertram  Keig 
money  which  it  cost  to  bring  out  "  The  Secret  Doctrine,' 
acts  of  generosity ;  and  now  he  has  added  largely  to  t 
Karma  by  what  he  is  doing  so  thoroughly  in  the  United 

FRANCE. 

Our  dear  and  respected  friend  and  colleague,  Madj 
nounces,  in  the  March  Number  of  the  Revue  Theosophique 
last :  personal  considerations  moving  her  to  the  step, 
ness  of  true  enthusiasm  M.  Arthur  Amould,  President  c 
Theosophical  Society,  and  the  eminent  French  litterate 
jimction  with  Mme.  Blavatsky,  a  new  magazine  called 
first  number  was  to  be  out  on  the  7th  March.  With  su 
the  new  Review  should  be  a  grand  success.  M.  Amouh 
interesting  writers  of  modern  France,  and  at  the  same  t 
loveable  characters.  I  know  nobody  in  one  Society  whom  I '. 

THE  ALTRUISTIC  THEOSOPHICAL  5 
That  most  upright  and  Theosophical  gentleman,  M. 
F.  T.  S.  (whose  mortification  is  great  than  his  ancient 
have  been  so  besmirched  of  late  years)  has  got  togethei 
phists  at  Nantes  and  applied  for  a  Branch  Charter.  T 
zation  declares  its  objects  to  be  (a)  To  form  the  nuc] 
Brotherhood ;  (6)  To  study  the  world's  philosophies  ar 
and  arts,  customs  and  institutions,  especially  those  of  th< 
design  of  proving  that  one  sole  and  universal  truth  unde 
dtvelop  the  powcra  latent  in  man,  with  the  purpose  c 


is  no  talk  of  self  nor  apparent  policy  of  selfishness :  if  they  seek  after  psychio 
powers,  it  is  for  the  neighbours'  sake  and  the  whole  world's. 

The  Nantes  Branch  will,  it  appears,  be  the  heart  and  movins  vortex  of  a 
distinctly  altruistic  crusade  against  all  forms  of  brutality,  selfishnesa  and 
ignorance ;  which  movement  has  already  begun  under  the  direction  of  an 
organized  body  called  **  La  Soci^t^  d'Altruisme"  (the  Altruistic  Society).  It 
would  seem  from  the  Prospectus  that,  in  their  noble  enthusiasm,  our  French 
colleagues  had  attempted  to  cover  too  much  ground :  to  reform  aU  the 
abuses  enumerated  would  be  the  work  of  hundreds  of  devoted  altruists.  Still, 
by  merely  formulating  them,  our  friends  have  called  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  social  ulcers,  and  that  is  a  ^ood  thing  of  itself.  The  office- 
bearers of  our  new  Altruistic  Theosophical  Society  are  MM.  Edouard 
Coulomb,  Graston  Casse  and  Paul  Gendron,  Freaidents  ;  Alexandre  Lebiboal, 
Secretary ;  and  Jean  Brand,  Louise  Casse  and  Eugenie  Billet. 

FROM  THE  JAPANESE  EMPEROR. 

Col.  Oloott  has  received  throngh  the  Rev.  S.  Asahi*  a  learned  priest  of 
Tokyo,  aod  H.  E.  Baron  Takasaki,  Grovernor  of  that  Metropolis,  the  follow- 
ing communication : 

«  TOKTO,  ISth  Ocioher  1888. 

To  Babon  Tobuku  Takasaki. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  accepted  the  present  of  a  stone  image  and  five  other 
artideB  which  were  offered  him  by  Colonel  H.  8.  Olcott  with  an  explanatory 
Memorandum  aocompanying  each  article.  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  inform  tha^ 
gentleman  of  His  Majesty's  aooeptanoe. 

COUKT  TOMATANB  YOSHI, 

Vice-MinUter  of  the  Im ferial  HousehoU, 

Memorandum  with  the  above  :— 

«  Oommitted  to  the  Bev.  8.  Asahi,  Chief  Priest  of  Tentokn  Temple,  for  transmia* 
taan  to  Colonel  H.  B.  Olcott," 

The  articles  in  queatioii  were  an  ancient  carved  votire  d&^oba  ffom 
Buddha  Gy a  ;  leaves  of  the  Bo  trees  of  Gya  aod  Anaradhapnra;  ee^era^ 
pbofosraphe  of  Ceylon  shrines  ;  and  the  original  modoS  of  the  Buddbistfisg^ 
now  universally  aaopied  thronghout  Ceylon  and  Japan^  and  introduced  into 
Biirmab,  Slam  and  other  BadduisLic  eountnt^a.  It  is  faalt  acqairing  aroufi^ 
Biiddhiiita  an  eriual  eymboHG  significance  with  that  of  the  GroKS  Among 
Christian;^,  Hii^  MajcsLy  of  Japao  has  ordered  the  gifts  to  bo  placed  ia  the 
Imperial  Moseum* 


JAPAN   AWAKE. 

LftU-r  advices  (2itb  Jannarj)  confirm  wbat  was  said  last  Tnonth  about  the 
gratifying  effect  vt  Col.  Olcott'a  tovu*  in  Japan.  Mr.  Konin  Kwbajasbu  »» 
Wfll-tnowii  priest  of  the  HoDgwanji  temple,  at  Nagoya,  writes  in  hi$h 
spirits  about  tbo  preaent  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  about  Buddhism. 

'*  It  is  incredible,"  he  says,  **  how  manj  associationi  have  sipronj?  Tip  to 
promote  the  inten^fc  of  our  beloved  Buddhist  religion.  Not  only  thisi  but  a 
great  m&ny  papers  and  jnngftaiuei*  have  appeared  aii  Buddhist  Bclvocat^sl 
Truly,  eonaideriog  the  short  period  of  but  a  year,  what  onr  brethren  havedoco 
to  the  good  of  our  country  is  finite  astonishing*  We  cart't  hesitate  to  aBcril^o 
ibii  great  bbssing  to  you.  I,  representing  the  Yamato  Minaokn  of 
40,000,OCK),  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  Pray  aceopt  my  best  th*nfe. 
At  the  time  you  visited  our  country,  Christiana  and  auperHtitioua  feilown 
tried  to  cause  false  reports  to  be  spread,  and  even  thoj  weut  eo  far  as  towj 
that  your  \mt  was  only  for  the  aabe  of  money  and  fame.  It  h  true  that  6nft 
ot  our  mij^siocari^^  called  Cashdayi  staying  at  8hidBU  Oka,  declared  pnUli^ly 
jufit  before  your  arrival,  that  there  in  no  religionist  by  ih©  uame  of  Cd. 
Olcott*  But  the  sound  of  salutation  to  you  at  Kobo  Minato  ei:posed  hii  ht. 
He  was  imptjached^  blamed  and  ftttacke<l  by  hii*  Japmese  i'ellow  GhrittiM*'' 
liTemhera  began  to  desert  him  gradnally,  and  he  m  left  behind  with  ^ 
n  icknamo  of "  the  greatest  liar  in  the  world,"  Even  the  incroduUty  of  ^t$^^ 
Jin  began  to  lof^e  faith  In  Cbriutianity  on  the  wbolo.  It  bos  now  b«co0^ik 
general  opinion  thatChn&tianity  is  againfll  and  antagonistic  lo  Our  nation«U*yj 
iwid  detriiaeotal  to  our  oouiUry, 
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**  It  was  jast  three  years  ago  that  we  organised  a  Soci  i 
wai  here  at  Nagoja.  It  has  been  advancing  favourably  i 
of  Prof.  Nan  jo,  and  now  is  standing  upon  a  solid 
about  5,000  members.  The  magazine  regolarly  publishe  I 
to  as  many  readers  as  4,500.  It  surely  helps  to  etimi]  I 
their  virtue  and  purify  their  own  hearts.  Indeed  the  oon 
associations  is  very  encouraging.  A  few  days  ago  a  i 
ing  was  held  here ;  the  most  celebrated  priest  from  e&cl  i 
very  interesting  speeches  were  delivered.  President  Kar ; 
It  was  a  quite  remarkable  thing  that  we  could  see  them  v 
the  animosity  hitherto  too  prevalent  between  all  sects  b*  i 
pacified.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  can  hereafter 
can  see  our  great  work  accomplished  much  sooner, 
unity  is  strength.  Moreover,  a  j^uddhist  Ladies'  Assoc!  i 
as  a  sister  of  our  Society,  with  the  purpose  of  produoin, ; 
wise  sisters." 


CEYLON. 
At  a  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society  h  i 
fourth  day  of  July  1889,  the  President-launder  in  the  c  I 
to  form  a  local  Branch  under  the  name  of  **  The  Sa; 
Society,"  (Sariputra  Parama  vignanartha  Bauddha  Sam ; 
Following  were  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 
Pregident, — Don  Abaram  de  Silva,  Peace  Officei 
Vice-President, — K.  R.  A.  Dharmapala. 
8ecreta/ry, — P.  E.  Wickramasinha. 
Treasurer, — ^D.  J.  Abayaeunawardena. 
The  Chairman  then  appointed  the  above  officers  a 
bye-laws. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

H.  Dhami 
8e( 
[The  late  Secretary  for  the  Ceylon  Section  omitted  sei 
notice  for  earher  publication. — Ed.'] 

THE  WORK  IN  BERHAMPUl 

Brother  K,  P,  Mukherji  writes  to  the  President : — 
"  I  am  trying  to  form  a  Bengal  Theosophical  Publi 
translating  and  publishing  (1)  Theosophical,  (2)  Rare  Sai 
gali  {the  latter  with  original  commentaries),  (3)  Pub 
phlets  on  Thoosophy  in  easy  Bengali,  and  for  (4)  Editing  i 
Theosophv  and  other  kindred  subjects,  in  Bengali.  I  li 
Bengali  F.  T.  S.  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  scheme. 
"  We  have  ^ot  many  new  members  in  our  Branch,  whi 
workers  are  still  working  hard  for  the  cause.  They  ha\ 
favorite  Branch  to  be  inactive,  and  as  long  as  even  a  sin 
you  would  ever  find  a  hearty  home- like  welcome  in  Berl 
expressiouB  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  you,  one  of  theFou 
on  which  depends  the  only  hope  of  regenerating  poor  fal 

THE  WORK  IN  BOMBAY. 

Our  brother,  Muncherjee  M.  Shroff,  Librarian  of  tl 
writes: — 

.  *•  Out  of  the  whole  lot  of  Besant  pamphlets  ("  Why  I  bee 
sent  here  by  Bro.  Harte,  this  Branch  distributed  ab< 
gathering  in  December  last,  a  few  hundreds  were  sent 
and  200  are  uqw  being  sent  to  Babu  Gungooly  and  Pandi 
60  are  now  on  hand  for  the  use  of  this  Branch. 

The  small  article,  ''What  has  the  TheosophicalBociety  c 
from  Lucif&r  by  a  few  earnest  members  of  this  Branch,  ai 
distributed  to  the  public  and  the  leading  newspapers  of  ] 

A  member  of  our  Branch  printed  5,000  copies  of  a  tra< 
and  Narcotics,  &c.,  for  free  distribution.  Those  who 
them  free  if  they  send  postage. 


Brother  Tookftram  Tatya  has  been  publishing  the  Upanishads  in  English, 
600  pages  of  which  have  already  been  struck  off ;  the  oook  will  be  ready  for 
sale  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Patanjali^s  Yoga  Philosophy,  commented 
upon  by  Professor  Manilal  N.  Dvivedi,  is  also  in  course  of  publication  by  our 
Brother  Tookaram.  This  edition  will  surpass  the  American  one  in  its  lucidity 
and  notes. 

Swami  Sabhapatee,  who  is  known  to  have  come  out  of  the  Agastya  Bi- 
shi's  Ashramum  in  the  Nilgherries,  has  been  in  Bomba^r  for  the  past  two 
months  and  delivered  a  series  of  six  lectures  in  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Insti- 
tute on  Creation  and  Evolution  and  Purification  of  mind  and  soul.  Tbe  lec« 
tures  were  illustrated  by  diagrams.  He  has  been  initiating  some  handreda 
of  men  into  the  practical  system  of  Eaj-Yoga,  as  he  calls  it.  The  Swamy 
says  that  he  will  persuade  all  his  disciples  to  join  the  Theosophical  Societ^y. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Theosophical  Society  should  or  should  not 
identify  itself  with  such  Guru-Yogis,  and  Swamis,  and  it  is  hoped  our 
beloved  Colonel  will  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

This  Branch  holdd  its  regular  meetin^^s  every  Sunday  evening.  Abont 
half  a  dozen  members  meet  daily.  The  general  topic  of  conversation  is  bow 
to  work  for  the  cause  in  our  daily  life  so  as  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of 
Theosophy. 

This  Branch  hoped  that  our  worthy  Colonel  would  return  to  Adyar  nia 
Bombay.  But  he  could  not  do  so  owing  to  other  duties.  But  we  fervently 
hope  he  will  find  an  early  opportonity  to  receive  our  fraternal  love  and  greet- 
ings.   I  simply  re-echo  the  feeling  of  the  Branch." 

Note. — The  *'  beloved  Coloner*  repeats  what  he  has  often  said  already,  that  all  this 
running  after  Yogis,  Gurus  and  Hermetic  Brotherhoods  of  sorts,  that  promise  to  put 
students  into  a  short  cut  to  adeptship,  is  criminal  folly  and  sheer  childishness.  Th« 
particular  Yogi  in  question  I  have  known  for  years,  and  while  it  is  kind  of  him  to 
advise  people  to  join  the  Theosophical  Society,  I  should  like  to  see  his  credentials 
before  undertaking  to  believe  that  he  ever  went  into  or  came  out  of  Agasthya's 
Ashrum.— H.  S.  0. 


ANOTHER  LOSS. 

Among  the  best  known  men  who  have  attended  tho  Annual  Conventions  at 
Adyar  during  the  past  years  was  Mr.  M.  V.  Subbarao  Naidu,  b.  a.,  b.  l.,  a 
High  Court  Vakil  dt  the  Rajahmundry  Bar.  He  was  always  an  active 
member  of  our  most  important  committees,  and  shone  in  debate  as  a  ready 
and   imprcf^^iv'c   gpenkt^r.     Betv.  tju    liiai    and   in3'sMf    thor  ,:    -^     i  '^fig 

iriendehjp,  and  1  respet Lod  no  ontt  in  the  Society  mora  than  him  for  private 
vhtups,  ]ntb.'pcndctutf  of  diaiiw^ler,  or  public  spirit,  From  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  at  Mui^ulipfiiam,  it  a]j]>earrf  that  steps  aro  being  taken  to  com- 
memora^te  his  naniw  and  public  strvifL-n  by  founding  seme  memorial  of  a 
religi-tjus  character.  A  committee  of  the  chief  Hindu  gentlenieti  of  the 
locality  has  been  tormed  to  carry  out  this  most  excellent  plan,  and  subscrip- 
iioun  are  iiiTited-  To  pruserve  the  rer:oHection  of  good  men  like  our  belovmi 
Brother  Subbarao  Kaidu,  ia  the  bef^t  way  to  Ptirnulute  tho  ri^iii^  generation 
vt  *"  New  iBcIia"  to  aj^pii-c  after  hitrh  thinking  and  noble  conduct-  Tb© 
Manager  of  the  ThroHophiA  will  gladh^  take  charge  of  any  donations  and 
cub  script  ions  that  may  bo  sent  in  ior  the  purpose  noted* 

H.  S.  0, 

THE  LATE   BABU   GuVJXDA  CHARAK 
At  ft  meeting  nf  the  Bthar  Theot^ophical  Society,  held  on  the  7th  Jauntry 
1890,  it  was  resolved-— 

**  That  the  Behar  rheoi^opliical  Society  records  its  deep  senile  oE  re^^t  at 
tlie  Io?=8  Buatained  by  the  untimely  death  of  Babn  Govinda  CharaD,  iti 
President, 

*  "  That  the  Secretary  to  the  Behar  Theosophical  Society  put  himself  in  coni* 
mnnication  with  tlip  yecreritrica  to  (a)  thn  Behar  La  ttd  hold  era'  A?aociation, 
{h)  Patna  Bar  LThrary,  (r)  Bnhar  P^c^pios'  AasotJation,  (d)  BankipDra  Kay- 
astha  Sahha,  (o)  Patmi  Hatcpajrrs'  Aagjoiatioru  atid  (/)  tho  Victoria  Jubiice 
CInb,  in  order  to  call  a  public  meetiiiif  fur  th^f  purpose  of  taking  steps  for 
pirptituating  the  memury  of  tbe  lata  Babu  GoTiuda  CLb—"  '' 
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THE  LATE  CHAS.  F.  POWELL. 
Besolntions  of  refi^et  and  sympathy  have  been  passed  by  raany  of  the 
Branches  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Powell.    The  following  will  serve 
as  samples  to  show  otir  American  brothers  how  their  compatriot  had,  in  the 
space  xyf  one  short  year,  won  the  esteem  and  affectionate  regard  of  the  people 
of  India  and  Ceylon. 
Resolution  passed  by  tlie  Bombay  Branch  on  February  23rd : — 
"The  Bombay  Branch  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  Brother  Chas.  F.  Powell,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  trne  Theo- 
sophists  by  his  simplicity  of  life  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Society,  and  feels  that  in  his  death  the  Bombay  Branch  and  the  Society  at 
large  have  lost  a  valuable  and  most  serviceable  member." 
Resolution 'passed  by  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society  ofGolomho,  Geylon  t—^ 
"That  this  Society  does  express  its  profound  regret  for  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Brother  C.  F.  Powell.    It  also  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  record  the  late  lamented  Brother's  excellent  work  in  the  Island  during 
his  short  stay  here." 

ANNIHILATION. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  Pandit  T.  Yencatarama  Iyengar, 
Secretary  of  the  Toda  Betta  Theosophical  Society,  Ootacamund  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Toda  Betta  Theosophical  Society,  Ootacamund,  on 
the  8th  March,  1890,  a  very  intelligent  and  earnest  discussion  was  held  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  annihilation,  and  the  following  issues  were  raised:— 
L    Did  indiyiduality  accompany  the  soul  ac  its  first  incarnation  P 
11.    Can  that  individaality  be  annihilated  P 

III.  What  is  the  true  relation  between  the  universal  and  individual 
spirits  at  the  time  of  Pralaya  P 

lY.  Is  the  latter  completely  absorbed  into  the  former  so  as  to  be  said  to 
be  annihilated  P 

Y.  How  does  the  soul  originate  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  individaal 
spirit  after  it  finishes  its  round  of  experiences  P 

YI.  If  individualities  are  not  lost,  what  is  their  inter-relation  among 
themselves. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  numerous  arguments  on  the  Pantheistic 
and  the  Dualistic  sides  were  put  forth  and  authorities  quoted.  It  was  tbe 
desire  of  the  members  gathered  that  the  minimum  amount  of  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  recorded  authority,  and  the  maximum  upon  reasoning  and 
possibilities  of  thought* 

**  The  outcome  of  the  discussion,  as  it  was  evolved  from  the  substance  of 
the  arguments  adduced,  tended  towards  the  Dualistio  theory  rather  than 
the  Pantheistic. 

*'  The  members  of  the  Branch  therefore  appeal  to  the  learned  Fellows  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  for  enlightenment  on  the  foregoing  issues.  Mere 
reference  to  previous  writings  and  authorities  is  kindly  to  be  eschewed,  the 
replies  being  based  on  close  and  impartial  reasoning.  The  object  of  this 
request  is  to  have  the  momentous  question  of  annihilation  viewed  in  all  its 
aspects  and  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  substantial  logic,  so  that  in  the  end 
tbe  truth  of  its  nature  and  its  operation  may  be  rightly  comprehended  in  the 
light  of  reason. 

**  An  old  Sanskrit  text  says  that  true  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by  repair- 
ing to  a  Guru  and  rendering  him  obeisance,  by  sensible  questioning,  and  by 
handling  the  queries  sought  to  be  answered  in  all  their  bearings." 

A  SHADY  BUSINESS. 

The  Pall  MaU  Gazette  and  other  British  papers  are  favourably  noticing 
ft  work  that  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Bedway.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Buddhist 
Catechism,"  by  Subhadra  Bhikshu  ;  and  is  a  translation  from  the  (original) 
Grerman  Edition  (of  Brunswick,  1888). 

Of  course,  the  title  is  a  theft  of  that  of  my  own  work,  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  since  1881,  been  issued  in  nearly  a  score  of  languages,  and— 
thanks  to  Snmangala's  Imprimatur — accepted  in  Courts  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  Southern  Buddhism.  When  this  pirated  work  first  appeared 
it  was  praised  beyond  measure  in  the  Sphinx  as  the  very  thing  to  suit  the 
lofty  European  intelligence,  while  my  Catechism  was  for  "  children  and  Hin* 


dns/*  t.  e.,  budding  brains !  As  the  Editor  of  the  Sphinx,  my  old  and  dear 
friend  Dr.  H.  S.,  edited  the  German  Edition  of  my  "  Buddhist  Catechism"  in 
18iB6,  he  **  spoke  by  the  book.*'  But  what  surprises  me  is  that  he  did  not 
remark  two  thinffs,  (1)  That  the  titles  of  the  two  books  were  identical,  benoe 
that  mine  had  been  plagiarized,  (2)  That  the  text  of  mine  had  been  yety 
extensively  drawn  upon  (without  acknowledgment)  by  the  (German)  Sub- 
bhadra  Bhikshu.  However,  I  let  that  pass,  since  the  plagiarism  was  in  Grermao. 
But  now  this  a  little  too  bold  a  business  to  be  {>assed  over  in  silence.  Some 
fine  day  I  may  be  sued  for  infringement  of  a  copyrighted  title  andoontents  when 
actually  using  my  own  book  and  title !  For,  as  I  never  made  or  intended  to 
make  a  penny^s  profit  on  this  religious  work,  but  gave  and  am  giving  all  its 
earnings  to  a  special  fund  for  its  wide  distribution  throughout  the  world,  I 
Tiever  copyrighted  it.  The  other  day,  at  Mr.  Bedway's  office  in  London,  I  s^w 
the  proof-sheets  of  this  literary  doppelganger,  and  Mr.  Bedwav  having  a  copy 
of  my  work  in  stock, we  compared  the  two  and  found  that  Mr.  Snbhadra  Bhikann 
had  helped  himself  copiously  to  my  com  and  oil  without  credit,  and  bsd 
changed  my  language  and  added  what  is  called  *'  stuffing*'  in  newspaper 
offices.  He  had  moreover  Europeanized  its  spirit.  I  strongly  protested 
against  its  being  brought  out  in  English  under  that  title  and  with  those 
contents.  I  understood  Mr.  Bedway  to  promise  to  attend  to  it.  But  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  I  am  left  no  remedy  save  the  making  of  this 
public  protest.  As  the  Theoaophist  has  not  been  favoured  with  a  copy  for 
editorial  review — by  some  other  unaccountable  slip  of  memory  doubtless — ^I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  sav  what  alterations,  if  any,  have  been  made  in  the 
text  since  I  read  the  proof-sheets.  But  the  title  has  not  been  changed,  and 
the  fact  is  that  this  Teutonic  Bhikshu  is  going  about  in  a  cloak  that  belongs 
to  me  and  to  the  Buddhists  of  the  world  for  whom  my  book  was  written. 
If  the  publishers  will  send  me  a  copy  or  I  can  buy  one  anywhere,  I  shall 
publish  some  extracts  in  double  columns  along  with  the  original  paragraphs  in 
my  Catechism,  so  that  the  literary  honesty  of  this  holy  German  menoicant 
maybe  appreciated. — ^H.  S.  Oix^ott. 

PRIMITIVB  SPIRITUALISTS. 

**  To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits  than  it  is  with 
men,  and  the  occasions  on  which  his  faith  requires  him  to  make  siK^fices  and 
offerings  to  these  unseen  beings  are  interminable.  Every  bnman  beins 
has'  his  guardian  spirit  walking  by  his  side,  or  wandering  away  in  search 
of  dreamy  adventures ;  and  if  too  loog  absent  he  must  be  called  back  with 
offerings.  Then,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  crowd  around  him,  whom 
he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing  offerings,  to  preserve  his  life  and 
health."— Joi*r.  A».  Soe.,  Bengal,  XXXTV,  196. 

*'  Proof  Positive  of  Immortality"  overflows  among  these  aboriginal  people  of 
India.  They  bathe  in  it,  swim  in  it,  and  still  thev  are  not  happy  apparently. 
It  would  be  mteresting  to  know  whether  they  still  hunt  for  **  tests ;"  and,  if 
not,  how  many  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  they  got  oat  of  that  infantile 
stage,  and  arrived  at  a  belief  in  their  own  beliefs. 

.    «  TO  0N*»  OB  "  HO  6^:\ 

A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  writing  to  one  of  the  Theosophigt 
staff,  says : — 

*'  I  lament  exceedingljr  the  attitude  taken  by  <mr  missionaries  with  r^ard 
to  the  great  altraistio  religions  of  other  races  of  the  world.  Of  course  where  the 
religion  is  debased  and  of  phallic  nature  there  is  every  justification  for 
urging  men  to  turn  from  such  dumb,  harmful,  rather  than  helpful,  idols 
to  serve  the  living  God.  ^  The  great  point  of  divergence  between  Western 
and  Eastern  religious  philosophy  is  und<nibtedly  in  the  view  of  the  Supreme. 
The  Western  inclining  towards  the  definibion  involved  in  o  mv.  The 
Eastern  preferring  Ti  <Jv.  Oar  word  Personal  if  used  without  careful  interpre- 
tation is  certainly  calcalated  to  give  a  very  false  and  low  idea  of  the 
raetapbysicid  faculty  of  the  Western  mind.  It  is  a  legacy  to  us  from  far 
back  times  when  quite  other  qaestions  about  the  nature  of  Grod  were  being 
argued  and  was,  in  fact,  the  word  used  by  Latin  thinkers  as  an  assamed 
equivalent  for  the  Greek  ^o<n«  which  is  simply  to  translate  '  nature/  or 
the  logical  term  ' proper t]f,'  by  Hndividriah'* 


uoffomiiio  reugioa  nas  lae  sienaeresu  poasiQie  noia  on  people  8  i 
with  evety  vear  that  passes  church-going  is  becoming  more  and  n 
form,  and  the  religion  that  people  profess  is  becoming  more  and  m 
veneer.  A.ud  yet  the  men  and  women  that  form  our  circle  of 
acqnaintanoes  are  as  generous  and  kind-hearted  as  ever,  in  fa^ 
because  their  sympathies  are  broader  and  deeper— and  the  noble 
considering  every  man  aa  a  brother,  irrespective  of  creed,  is  nov 
general  acceptance.  There  appears  to  be  another  powerful  moral 
ing  force  operating  in  the  world,  which  owes  nothing  to  dogmat 
other  signs  of  the  New  Illumination  arc  not  wanting.  In  18 
Spiritualism  burst  on  the  world :  at  first  the  light  flashed  ici 
gleams,  and  took  the  form  of  rapping  and  table*  turning,  and  t 
eooentricittes  of  the  Planchette.  But  in  1875  the  light  blazec; 
surpassing  splendour  at  the  Eddy  Farm  House,  at  Chittenden,  in 
States,  and  the  extraordinary  materialised  manifestations  whicii 
there  form  the  subject  of  Colonel  Olcott's  "  People  from  the  Otli 
This  book  rests  on  a  foundation  of  facts  which  the  attacks  ol: 
ridicule  can  never  shake.  This  was  followed  by  "  Isis  Unveiled," 
Buddhism,"  and  more  recently  the  **  Secret  Doctrine.*'  Thi 
Eastern  occultism  and  mysticism.  In  1881  appeared  Dr.  Anna  '.\ 
'*  Perfect  Way,  or  the  Finding  of  Christ,"  followed  by  the  "  Vi  i 
World  "  and"  Astrologv  Theologized,"  and  many  other  works  wl 
together,  form  no  slender  literature.  These  last-named  books  all 
Bible  as  it  stands,  but  interpret  it  in  a  manner  different  from  th;  i 
the  Churches,  the  object  of  the  writers  being  not  to  sweep  away  i . 
but  to  follow  the  mystic  maxim,  "  Dissolve  and  Resume,"  "  Disiz  i 
Keconstruct." — Indian  Spectator  {Borribay), 

"THE  BOOT  OF  ALL  EVIL." 
"  A  crying  evil  of  the  days  we  live  in,"  writes  the  Money  Ma 
"  is  not  only  the  want  of  mutual  help  amongst  men  engaged  in  fa  : 
the  absolute  enmity  which  too  frequently  they  bear  to  one  anc ; 
especially  is  this  evil  observable  amongst  men  who  are  engaged  i 
matters  and  those  oonneoted  with  Stock  Exchange  affairs.    We  i 
the  matter  upon  the  higher  ground  of  that  clmrity  which  ouj  I 
bond  linking  all  men  together,  but  will  simply  treat  it  as  a  q  : 
promotes  or  retards  the  general  welfare.    One  might  imagine  t  i 
a  community  connected  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  to  consist  i 
come  in  to  their  daily  avocations  with  a  view  to  make  money  1  i 
honourably,  while  doing  so  to  help  their  fellows.  Instead  of  this, 
often  see  P  Men  tearing  at  each  other's  purses — ^throats  if  need  1  i 
to  snatch  a  profit  fix>m  one  another.    There  are  too  many  wh 
whose  loss  it  is  obtained,  provided  they  can  get  it.    Through  g  i 
men  will  have  recourse  to  the  most  dishonourable  proceedings 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  criminality,  and  they  will  not  stick  at  r  i 
plain  tendency  and  absolute  object  of  which  are  to  ruin  one  an  i 
conversant  with  the  speculative  side  iA  finance  know  how  lameo  i 
this  serious  charge."— Bombay  Gazette* 

THE  WORLD  MOVES ! 
As  a  sign  that,  as  Galileo  said,  the  world  moves,  even  in  ort)  ; 
society,  we  may  point  to  the  fact,  mentioned  to-day  by  a  corr  • 
JB^athiawar,  that  a  Brahmin  high  priest — the  spiritual  leader,  i  i 
standi  of  the  important  communitv  of  Nagar  Brahmins — has  la  • 
dressing  his  co-religionists  in  Kathiawar  on  the  advantages,  as  : 
things,  of  crossing  the  seas  in  search  of  knowledge.    The  ^ 
selves  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  the  relaxation  of  old  r 
tice  on  this  important  point.    Only  the  other  day  a  young  Naf  . 
returned  from  Englana,  whore  he  bad  been  pursuing  his  studif 
the  learned  professions  at  the  cost  of  the  Junagadh  State^  a  i 
pronouncement  of  the  Sankaracharya  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tl 
ties  upon  crossing  the  kola  pani  can  be  enforced  in  their  int< 
the  reform>  if  such  it  is  to  be  deemed,  is  spontaneous,  and  in  no    \ 


anythinpf  but  tbe  Zeit  Oeist,  from  which  the  Brahmin  commtinity  cannot 
quite  detach  itself,  despite  the  perBistencj  of  Indian  couBerratism. — Bombay 
Gazette, 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  PROCEED  ABOUT  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
There  is  a  sad  want  of  unanimity  or  rather  of  unity  of  purpose  amon^ 
our  present  reformers.  The  Reform  party  consists  of  members  from  all 
castes.  They  are  all  very  earnest  well-wishers  of  their  country.  They  all 
feel  that  the  present  social  condition  of  India  is  unsatisfactory,  and  an 
improvement  oi  some  kind  is  yery  necessary.  Hut  few  of  them  have  any 
well-defined  clear  ideas  of  the  evils  afflicting  the  Hindu  society,  their  causes 
and  tbeir  remedies.  There  is  division  in  the  camp  of  reformers  as  to  basing 
their  reform  on  the  shastras  or  on  the  doctrines  of  expediency  and  justice. 
The  shastras  support  and  perpetuate  caste,  and  through  caste  unequal  privi- 
leges. How  far  an  enforcement  of  the  shastras  is  possible  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment  and  freedom,  and  with  what  feelings  a  reviyal  of  them  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  down-trodden  classes  of  the  community  is  yet  a  moot 
point.  The  adyocates  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency  forget  that  their  princi- 
ple would  never  find  favour  with  the  religious  Hindu,  and  would,  if  accepted 
at  large,  endanger  a  great  many  safeguards  of  Indian  society.  The  widow 
re-marriage  movement  must  be  regarded  as  almost  impossible  of  success^ 
until  our  women  are  better  educated  and  until  they  are  made  to  see  that* 
womankind  is  not  born  in  this  world  only  to  suifer.  Under  the  present 
opposition  to  the  re -marriage  cause,  the  reformers  would  do  well  to  attempt 
to  minimise  the  number  of  virgin  widows  by  persuading  parents  to 
postpone  the  marriage  of  girls  to  a  later  age  and  to  allow  the  girla 
the  option  of  marriage.  The  evils  of  early  marriage  and  widowhood  affect 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population ;  the  majority  of  tbe  people  cannot 
therefore.^  take  much  intersst  in  the  re-marriage  question.  The  social  re- 
formers ignore  the  more  urgent  and  the  grander  problem  of  promoting  social 
intercourse  among  the  various  sub-divisions  oi  Hindu  castes,  which  are 
differentiated  from  each  other  practically  quite  as  much  as  they  are  differen- 
tiated from  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Christians.  For  the  social  elevation 
of  the  Hindus,  sympathy  between  its  diversified  sects  is  absolutely  essential. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fellow-feeling  of  a  lasting  kind  can  be  engendered 
80  .long  as  indiyiduals  of  one  sect  are  prohibited  from  eating  the  food  seen  or 
touched  by  an  individual  belonging  to  another.  The  Hindu  yegetarians  and 
flesh-eaters  cannot  be  easily  induced  to  shake  hands  over  a  common  table. 
There  are  innumerable  petty  customs  and  habits  fossilised  by  ages  and  form- 
ing an  impassable  barrier  to  the  intermingling  of  the  various  sub-divisions  ; 
reformers  would  surely  be  crowned  with  rapid  success,  if  instead  of  taking  up 
questions  which  are  against  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  shastras,  they  would  but 
try  to  remove  those  minor  customs  which  haye '  no  shastraic  authority,  and 
which  are  productive  of  no  good  whatever  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
country.  The  people  would  then  give  a  ready  and  sympathetic  ear  to  ail 
that  the  reformers  might  say,  and  could  be  gradually  and  smoothly  led  from 
small  to  grcBbp  changes. — Hindu. 

THE  SARASVATHI  VILASA  LIBRARY. 
Mr.  N.  S.  Muthusamy  Iyer,  early  in  1885,  with  other  public-spirited  gentle- 
men of  the  Tanjore  District,  established  there  the  "  Sarasvathi  Vilasa  Library" 
free  to  all,  "  without  prejudice  to  caste  or  religion,"  and  chiefly  intended  for 
the  use  of  students.  He  sends  us  the  first  report  of  the  library,  in  which  be 
thanks  the  friends  who  have  helped  in  books  and  money,  and  asks  others  to 
assist  him ;  what  he  requires  still  being  "  a  supply  of  good  books,  furniture 
and  a  suitable  premises."  The  report  shows  that  books  in  almost  any 
language  or  on   any  subject  will  be  acceptable. 

THE  PREMIUM  PHOTOGRAPH. 
The  promised  photographs  of  the  Founders  will  be  sent  to  our  Subscribers 
in  the  July  Theosophist. 
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for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Yijia  Baghara  Cliarla,  at 
Adyar,  Madras. 
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HEAD-QUARTERS. 
The  following  is  published  for  the  information  of  the 
OFFiaAL  OEDEBS. 
I. 

Adta«,  27th  April  1890.— The  resignation  by  Brother  T.  T 
the  appointments  of  Becording  Secretary  and  Assistant  Ti 
phioal  Sccietyi  addressed  under  date  of  the  6th  December  ] 
Commissioners  and  recently  renewed,  is  hereby  accepted,  t 
appointment  of  a  snccessor  or  successors.  The  services  of  < 
forward  be  utilised  in  another  department  of  Society  work. 

The  undersigpied  places  upon  record  his  grateful  thanks  f c 
service  which  Mr.  T.  Vijia  Baghava  Charlu  has  rendered 
Head-quarter's  Staff,  since  he  joined  it  in  the  year  1888. 

H. 


II. 
The  provisional  appointment  by  the  Executive  Commi 
Section,  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Bwen,  F.  T.  S.,  as  Assistant  Gen 
American  Section  for  the  British  West  Indies  is  here 
and  enlarged  so  as  to  give  him  official  superintendence, 
Section,  over  all  West  India  Islands,  including  Havtt,  C 
French  Possessions,  etc.  Groups  holding  charters  alread; 
ing  to  organize  Branches,  should  apply  for  information  1 
The  Hermitage,  Tobago,  B.  W.  I. 

Adyab,  April  2Zrd,  1890.  H.  S 


A  BENGAL  TOUR. 
Mr.  Richard  Harte  accepts  an  invitation  of  the  Be 
lecture  there  on  June  14th«    Branches  in  Bengal  and  B 
visit  them,  will  at  once  notify  Babu  Binanath  Ganguly 
Section  T.  S.,  Berhampore»  Morshidabad,  Bengal. 

H.  S 


THE  VACANCIES. 

The  President  finds  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  e 
the  vacancies  in  the  Recording  Secretaryship  and  Assi 
Besides  personally  appealing  to  a  number  of  weU-known 
even  advertised  in  the  Madras  papers  and  sent  copies  to  tli 
tions.  The  duties  of  the  desk  require  a  man  of  special 
should  be  versed  in  book-keeping ;  have  a  good  knowled^ 
one  or  more  South  Indian  Yemaculars,  if  possible ;  be  ot 
ter,  and  an  interested  supporter  of  Theospphy.  A  secoi 
is  really  wanted :  can  anybody  find  such  a  worker  p  If 
next  best  man  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  even  more  troublesome  to  find  a  Pandit  aa  succes 
Pandit  Bhasbyacharia, 


•XXX  SUPPLEMENT  TO  [Mat 

THE  MAY  MEETING. 

The  Seotione  will  all  be  represented  by  Delegate  or  Proxy  in  the  General 
Gonncil  Meeting  at  Adyar  on  the  27th  instant.  This  is — as  before  notified — 
only  a  business  meeting  of  the  Council,  t.  e.,  of  delegates  of  Sections  and 
Head-quarters'  Officers.  The  General  Convention  of  next  December  ii  qnite 
a  different  afiEair, 


PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  MADRAS, 

'  The  usual  home-welcome  Public  Meeting  to  CoL  Oloott  npon  his  rettun 
irom  distant  journeys  was  held  in  Pacheappa*s  Hall,  on  Monday*  the  ^th 
ultimo.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Col.  Olcott^  Dr.  Daly,  and  Mr.  Fawcetfe. 
Comment  must  be  deferred  till  our  next  issue. 


LECTUEES  AT  HEAD-QUABTERS. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  additions  to  the  StafE  to  establish  at  Ady&r 
a  course  of  weekly  Lectures  of  a  hish  character.  Mr.  Fawcett  will  give  nine 
fortnightly  lectures  upon  Philosophy  under  the  general  title  of  •*  The  Pro- 
l)lem  of  the  Universe  in  relation  to  Modem  Thought ;"  Dr.  Daly  will  dis- 
course upon  "  Clairvoyance ;"  Mr.  Harte  upon  "Modern  Spiritualism ;"  and 
Col.  Olcott  upon  "  Mesmeric  Healing.'* 


THE  DUKE  STREET  BUSINESS. 

We  hear  that  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society  at  7,  Duke  Street,  Adal- 
bhi,  London,  has  for  the  last  few  months  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess 
Uon stance  Wachtmeister,  who  is  now  the  sole  Manager  of  the  busLness  and 
^rarkB  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  E.  S.  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

As  the  business  is  considerably  improving  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  long 
date  it  will  be  able  to  pay  its  own  expenses ;  any  profit  accruing  therefiom 
in  the  fnture  will  be  spent  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Theosophical  cause  and 
devoted  entirely  to  the  Theosophical  Society. 

The  Countess  is  having  the  office  entirely  rtoovated  during  the  Easter 
Holidays  so  that  it  will  look  fresh  and  bright  in  tiie  spring  weather ;  a  good 
augury  we  trust  for  the  success  of  her  labor  which  is  so  ardently  hoped  for^ 

Mr.  John  Watkins  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Office,  and  his  untiring  zeal  and 
perseverance,  working  often  tiU  late  hours  at  night,  is  beyond  praise,  and  all 
thanks  are  due  to  this  gentleman  for  working  so  ardently  for  the  cause  of 
Theosophy, 


AMERICA. 
Remittances  received    from   the   General   Secretary   p{   the  AmerieaQ 
Section  between  the  dates  indicated: 

May  8th,  1889,  Diploma  fees $  30-50  and 

"  Brooklyn'^  Theosophical  Society,  Charter  fee |   5.. ,3  35-50, 

fxm^  24th,  Diploma  fees '. ,„.$  17-50* 

Charter  fees  "Bandhu,"  "  Blavatsky,"  and  ''Excel- 
sior" Theosophical  Society — S  15. 

Donation  of  G.  E.  Wright %  25..I67-50L 

August  27th,  Diploma  fees .i25'-50. 

Charter  fee,  "  Gautama"  Theosophical  Society $    5. .  .$  30-50. 

October  22nd,  Diploma  fees $23, 

Charter  fees  "  Kansas  City"  Theosophical  Society 

and  *•  Light"  Theosophical  Society $10...  $33-00. 

November  18th,  Diploma  fees $9-50. 

Donations $13-37$  22-87« 

January  30tb,  1890,  Diploma  fee^ $36. 

Charter  fees  "  Aurora"  Theosophical  Society  and 

•'JNarada"  Theosophical  Society ......$  10...$ 46-00, 

Tot^ll^^ 
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There  bos  been  a  cbange  of  officers  in  tbe  Pranava 
<St.  Louis,  Mo)  and  tbepresent  incumbents  are  as  I 
H.  Cornell;  8e&reta/ry,  William  Throckmorton.  The 
is,  500  North  Commercial  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  greater  activity  prevails  throughout  the  Ameri< 
been  noticed  since  its  organization.  The  tour  of  Mr. 
ever  lengthening  audits  effects  are  observable  in  consta 
New  Branches  haye  sprung  up,  large  audiences  listen  t< 
are  put  and  answered  at  the  close  of  each  lecture.  T 
Pacific  Coast  are  combining  to  strengthen  the  brot 
intercourse  and  support,  and  **  a  wave  of  spiritual  inU 
the  land" — ^as  we  gather  from  the  Path's  correapondeno 

The  Aryan  Theosophical  Society  of  New  York  has  b( 
Quarters  from  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  our  original  meetiuj 
the  President's  Inaueural  Address  was  delivered. 

The  Circulating  Library  at  the  Head-quarters  of  t 
132,  Nasson  Street,  now  contains  over  300  books.  On  th 
outlook  is  most  encouraging. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

A  body  styled  "The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pi 
organized^ at  San  Francisco,  California.  Its  purpos 
replace,  branch  work.  It  has  regular  officers  and  a  H( 
the  Head-quarters  of  the  Sbciety  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
work  of  propaganda  with  energy."  A  Begister  containin 
interested  in  Theosophy  will  be  kept,  and  you  are  req 
forward  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  names  and  i 
you  may  know  or  learn  of,  stating  to  what  degree  tl 
on  what  lines  they  have  been  reading  and  studying."  S 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  energy  and  apathy  ! 
'  The  Exeoutive  Committee  have  also  organized  a 
which  bids  fair  to  keep  the  work  going. 

Among  the  names  on  the  Committee  are  many  well  li 
circles :  Dr.  Jerome  A.  Anderson,  Allen  Griffiths,  E.  I 
man,  Thao.  G.  Ed.  Wolleb,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Harris,  M 

!  JAPAN. 

Mr.  Oka  writes  again  (18th  March)  with  enthusiasi 
the  Buddhist  Ladies'  Association — one  of  the  alleged  out 
tour.  The  membership  has  increased  1,000  in  a  single  m 
Bnnshu,  aunt  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor,  has  accepted  the 
the  male  members  are  a  great  many  scholars,  who 
Journal  of  the  Society,  just  established. 
.  A  correspondent  in  Japan  desiring  to  subscribe  fo; 
finding  that  he  could  not  procure  a  Postal  Money  Ordc 
to  our  agent  at  New  York.  To  obviate  any  further  di 
have  arranged  with  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Con)orati< 
for  us  and  remit  through  its  Branches  at  Kobe  and 
large  or  small,  that  friends  in  Japan  may  have  occasion 
editors  will  greatly  oblige  by  making  this  fact  known 

lifcr.  Matsuyama,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Kioto,  is  interviewing  t 
Japan  in  the  interest  of  the  Buddhist  Propagation  S< 
as  friendly  as  could  be  wished.    The  Bev.  Messrs. 
other  leading  priests  of  the  Eastern  Hong  wan  ji  are  t 
the  formation  of  Buddhist  Societies. 


CEYLON. 
Copies  of  numbers  1  and  2  of  the  Theosophical   1 
by  the  Bombay  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  8< 
Dr.   Daji,  General  Secretary  oi  the  Section,  for  dij 
Branches  in  CeyloUi  have  been  received  with  thanki. 


A  meeting  of  the  PAnadure  Br&nch  was  held  on  the  9th  ioBtant,  at  4  p.  u,, 
and  officers  Tor  |the  current  year  were  elected.  The  Acting  General  Secre- 
tary was  present.  The  ioUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  as  office 
bearers  :•— 

PremdefU,  D.  0.  Abayasekara  Mnhandiram. 
Vice-President,  Solomon  de  Fonseka. 
Secretary,  K.  S.  Perera. 
l^eaeurer,  Gr.  Gooray. 
The  Gralle  Branch  has  at  last  secnred  a  permanent  place  for  its   Head- 
quarters in  the  business  part  of  the  town. 

The  Acting  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Dhammapala,  visited  three  schools 
in  Panadure,  which  are  under  the  management  of  the  Ceylon  Section  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  The  mixed  school  at  Wekada  is  progressing.  The 
average  daily  attendance  is  over  200  oupils. 

The  Pattiya  schools  ought  certainly  to  make  more  progress.  The  Local 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Tbeosoi^ical  Socie7t» 
is  responsible  tor  their  good  management. 

A  commodious  Hall  is  being  built  for  an  Anglo- Yemaoular  School,  in 
Weligama,  by  the  local  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  The  schixd 
will  be  opened  on  the  next  Full-moon  day  of  Wesak. 

Applications  for  grants-in-aid  for  the  schools  at  Balapitiya,  Ambalangoda* 
Kehetwatta,  Madapata,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Pablic  In* 
strnction. 

The  Library  opened  by  the  Sat-Chit-Ananda  Theosophical  Society,  Trin- 
comalee,  in  January  last,  is  being  well  patronisedPby  the  Hindu  eommunitj. 
The  Batticaloa  Pragna  Marga  Theosophical  Society,  it  seems,  is  doing  no 
Work.    The  Secretary  reauires  a  waking  up. 

The  Buddhists  of  Dibeada,  a  village  near  Panadure,  send  their  ohildrwi  to 
the  schools  opened  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission  and  maintained  by  the  fees 
obtained  from  these  children.  There  are  over  a  hundred  pupils  in  the  Boys* 
school,  and  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  boys  all  are  the  sons  of  Bud- 
dhist parents.  The  poor  boys,  utterly  ignori^nt  of  Buddhism,  are  daily 
instructed  in  biblical  doctrines  so  antagonistic  to  Buddhism.  Karma,  Be- 
iocamation,  and  Nirvana,  the  basic  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  these  boys  are 
taught  not  to  believe.  There  are  plenty  of  well-to-do  Buddhists  in  the 
Tillage.    May  we  not  expect  that  they  will  open  a  school  for  their  boys. 

Mr.  W.  Scott-Elliott,  a  prominent  member  of  the  London  Lodge  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  and  an  earnest  Theosophist,  arrived  in  Colombo  on  tha 
17ch  ultimo  by  the  P.  &  0.  S.  S.  BrUcmnia.  He  is  on  a  tour  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  Ceylon  before  proceeding  to  Japan. 

Brother  H.  Dhammapala,  our  most  indefatigable  young  coUeague, 
writes  that  the  Work  in  that  Island  has  become  far  too  heavy  for  the 
existing  staff,  and  that  an  indolent  disinclination  to  work  prevails  there  among 
the  brothers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  school  work  to  be  done  and  no  one 
to  help. 

Mr.  Sawai,  of  Temperance  fame  in  Japan,  passed  through  Ceylon  lately 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  visited  the  sectional  Head-quarters.  He  goes  Co 
England  for  study,  and  will  take  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  English  Universi- 
ties. He  expects  to  be  about  six  years  in  Europe.  He  is  cordially  recom- 
mended to  our  British  colleagues. 

SANATAN  DHAEMA  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Surat  Branch  was  celebrated  on  the  2l8t  April  at 
.6-30  P.  M.  in  the  premises  of  its  President  (Br.  N.  0.  Trivedi)  where  amandass 
was  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  public  were  invited  and  about  200  persons  were  present. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  (Br.  Daji)  Br.  Trivedi  first  addressed  the 
meeting.  Me  explained  the  meaning  of  Sanatan  Dharma  or  Wisdom-BeUgion, 
observing  that  certain  fundamental  conceptions  commonto  all  religions  de- 
manded the  most  careful  attention  of  all  men.  He  pointed  out  that  brother- 
hood, right  thought,  right  speech,  and  right  action  were  enjoined  in  all  reli- 
gions ;  that  it  was  thd  religious  duty  of  all  men  to  observe  them  in  right 
earnest ;  and  that  such  earnest  right  eftoA  would  be  coudaciye  to  human 
welfare  in  yahous  w»ysi 
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.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Branch,  expla 
was  organised  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  Br.  Trivedi. 
to  offer  their  devotion  to  wisdom-religion,  not  by  r 
alone,  but  by  earnest  work  in  the  interest  of  hums 
Theosophical  works'  were  edited  in  Qnzarati  by  memb< 
the  Branch.    A  free  school  was  opened  for  poor  boys. 

The  schoolmaster  of  the  Subodn  Institution  then  rea 
that  the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  one  hundred  within  the 
months.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  moral  instinicti 
summing  up  the  proceedings  observed  that  he  would  le: 
ing  to  th^  unselfish  zeal  and  devotion  of  members  of  tl 
themselves ;  that  their  educational  work  in  the  interest  c 
the  most  cordial  sympathy  of  their  co-citizens,  partic 
made  due  provision  to  impart  moral  education  systemi 
priate  form ;  that  he  considered  it  a  serious  mistake  tc 
education  alone  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  indj 
itnarked  that  the  prejuoice  of  some  people  who  adore  bra 
Theosophy  was  an  absurdity,  since  by  Theosophy  was  x 
that  if  they  loved  brahmagnyan  they  had  only  to  under 
Theosophy  to  love  it.  Lastly  he  referred  to  the  researchei 
regarding  the  common  descent  of  all  modem  civilised  i 
to  the  close  kinship  of  their  religions,  amounting  to  ident 
noticed  by  superficial  observers  owing  to  a  little  different 
dosed  the  adaress  with  an  exposition  of  the  three  object 
Society,  laying  particular  s#ess  upon  brotherhood,  whic 
main  factor  of  man*s  psychic  devolpment,  the  master-key 
the  most  efficient  moral  motive  power,  and  at  the  same 
of  securing  happiness  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  Tl 
carried  on  m  Guzarati  and  lasted  for  more  than  two  hoi 


SCOTLAND. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Lodge  of  the 
after  its  reorganization  lately,  the  learned  President  de 
address.    Of  Theosopby,  he  said  among  other  things : — 

"  It  is  religion — the  abstract  conception — that  which  b 
bat  all  beings,  all  things  in  the  universe,  into  one  grand 
Uiw  in  fact ;  and  thus  it  is  not  only  the  abstract  religi 
science,  whereof  every  individual  religion  and  every  ii 
jnst  concrete  examples." 

This  renovated  Scottish  Lodge  is  somewhat  esoter 
requiring  two  pledges  from  its  members,  suggested  b} 
of  Scottish  religious  prejudice :  (1)  "  Entire  secrecy  as 
person  attending  any  meeting,  the  reader  of  any  paper 
of  the  Lodge."  (2)  "Not  to  attack  or  criticise  in  a: 
exoteric  creed  or  religion  of  any  member  or  associate." 
-  We  wish  the  Scottish  Lodge  a  glorious  success,  whi 
present  managers  goes  far  to  insure. 


Db.  DALY. 

Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly,  ll.d.,  arrived  at  the  Head-qui 
13th  April,  after  a  short  tour  in  Geylon.  Dr.  Daly  cam< 
Lloyd's  steamsbip  Kaiser  WUhelm  and  expresses  hims 
with  Geylon,  its  people,  and  the  promise  of  the  futui 
and  the  Sinhalese  it  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  "  love 


BUDDHISM  IN  VIENNA. 

The  University  authorities  of  Vienna  have  made  a  dis< 

as  extraordinary ;  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  the  proof  of  c 

among  the  young  men  of  the  schools.    Not  less  extraoi 

itself  13  the  reason  which  has  decided  a  number  of  youn] 


tne  Btanoara  oi  jjuaaoa.  i  dq  mocive,  ic  appears,  la  ootn  protound  and  senous, 
and  famishes  a  new  and  cnrioas  chapter  of  anti-Semitic  historyiii  Anstria. 
It  is  anti-Semiticism  to  which  the  movement  is  to  be  traced.  Here  are  the 
dechu*ations  made  by  these  neophites  of  the  cherished  religion  ofCbina, 
Japan  and  the  Indies.  They  argue  that '  Christianity  is  of  an  origin  too  Semitic. 
and  had  its  birth  in  a  Jewish  tribe.  Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  was  born  in 
the  Indies,  among  tribes  essentially  Aryan.  Buddhism  is  than  the  pare 
religion  of  the  Aryans.  If  then  we  aspire  to  true  Aryanism,  we  must  bQoom» 
adepts  in  Buddhism.*-*P6it<  Journal. 

TEE  "  PATE,** 
Mr.  Judge's  interesting  and  valuable  magaaine,  the  Path,  olosed  its  fourth 
volume  with  the  March  number,  with  an  increased  subscription-list  and  great- 
er signs  of  comin|^  prosperity  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  volame.*  Ta 
signalize  the  beginning  of  its  fifth  year,  Mr.  Judge  presents  to  every  sab- 
ecriber  a  picture  of  the  Advar  Head-quarters,  copied  from  Mr.  Nicholas*  well- 
known  |ikotograph  by  the  Monochrome  process.    An  excellent  idea. 


THE  TBACT-MAILING  SCHEME. 

A  Hindu  Brother  writes : — 

**  The  'Tract  Mailing  Scheme*  of  my  American  brothers  appears  to  me  to  ba 
a  very  good  one  and  may  be  introduced  into  India  with  great  advantage.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  print  and  publish  translations  of  these  tracts 
into  the  Bengali,  the  Hindi,  the  Telugu,  the  Tamil,  etc.  In  this  way  eveiy 
active  Indian  fellow  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  cause  and  a  large 
amount  of  misconceptions  which  the  outside  public  have  formed  about  oar 
Society  may  be  easily  removed  in  this  way.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this,  if  suocesa- 
fully  carried  out  by  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  Indian  brothers,  may  prove  more 
beneficial  than  even  the  tours  of  our  President  Founder,  from  which  we  ha?o 
always  received  so  much  benefit  and  from  which  we  expect  more  in  fatora 

I  would  request  our  brother  Tukaram  Tatya  of  Bombay  to  have  lOBie  of 
the  traota  printed  and  the  facts  notified  to  all  the  Indian  Branches." 


A  STRANGE  LINE. 

Brother  E.  P.  Mukerjee  of  Bengal  writes  :— 

"  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  palm  of  my  right  hand  seldom  seen  in  oth^ :  a 
line  runs  right  across  it  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  e^ual  parts,  the  upper  and 
the  lower.  I  would  like  some  Palmist  to  explain  this  fully.'*  Let  himoon- 
suit  Mrs.  Louise  Cotton's  excellent  "  Palmistry  and  Its  Practical  Uses.** 


OVERFLOW. 
A  number  of  valuable  articles  and  book-reviews  stand  over  this  month  ob 
account  of  the  unusual  press  of  matter.    Among  them,  an  important  philo> 
Bophical  critique  by  Mr.  Fawoett  of  "  Looking  Backward*'  and  the  schema  of 
its  author. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPH 

JUNE    1890. 


HEAD  QUARTERS. 

OFFICIAL  MOTICBS. 
I. 

1.  Mr.  S.  E.  Gopalacharla,  F.  T.  S.,  son  of  the  late  I 
charia,  and  recently  Head  Clerk  and  Accoantant,  Fore 
District,  Gx>vernmeDt  of  Madras,  is  hereby  appointed  .t 
Theosophical  Society,  to  date  from  the  7th  May,  instant. 

2.  Until  farther  orders  he  will  act  as  Recording  Secret 
of  the  Society,  vice  Mr.  T.  Vijia  Raghava  Charlu,  resigne: 

3.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  business  of  II 
Sections  and  Branches  should  be  addressed  to  him  ;  and  i 
all  bank  drafts  and  postal  money  orders /or  the  use  ofth 
payable  to  my  order. 

4.  The  services  of  Mr.  T.  Yijia  Rashava  Charlu  vi 
ezclusiyely  given  to  the  business  of  the  Theosophietmid  B: 
he  has  accepted  permanently  the  office  of  Manager.  Corr  • 
to  every  branch  of  this  business  is  to  be  made  exclusively  : 
remittances  on  magazine  or  book  account  be  made  payabl  ( 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  henceforth  there  will 
up  of  the  business  of  the  Society  and  the  Theosophist  by  co ; 
hitherto  has  caused  both  confusion  and  deiayi 

H.  S.  C 
Adtas,  21 8t  May  1890. 

II. 

1.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Indian  Sections,  the  mi 
Coonci),  which  was  called  for  the  27th  of  May  at  Hea< 
postponed,  on  ifccount  of  the  extreme  heat  and  consequei  i 
until  the  26th  of  December  at  noon.  Iso  earlier  date  h  i 
tation,  been  found  practicable. 

2.  The  Recording  Secretary  will,  meanwhile,  have  pri  i 
to  the  General  Secretaries  of  all  the  Sections,  the  varies  i 
ments  to  the  Rules  and  By-Laws,  so  that  the  Sections  mt  ] 
nitv  to  compare  the  different  suggestions  and  reconsider 

H.  S.  ( I 
Adtar,  2Ut  May  1890. 

ni, 

1.  Pending  the  final  decision  of  the  General  Council , 
dues,  I.  herebj  direct  that  the  following    rule   shall    I 
Section  is  at  liberty  to   alter  within  its   own  jurisdict 
entrance  fee  and  annual  due,  (hitherto  fixed  by  the  Ruleti  i 
Society  at  CiUe  pound  and  two  shillings  respectively,    i 
Treasurer  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Adyar) ;  and 
autonomous  part  of  the  Theosophical  Society  shall  collec  ; 
as  determined  by  them,  in  the  name  and  on  the  authority 
Society,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  Society's  work  as  tl  < 
ing  body  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

2.  The  Indian  Sections,  as  represented  in  the  Confe  ( 
Bombay  in  December  last,  having  unanimously  recc  i 
entrance  fee  and  annual  due  shall  be  restored  to  Rs.  1  I 
the  recommendation  is  hereby  approved ;  and  I  direct  th  . 
amounts  collected  under  this  ru&  in  India  from  this  dat< 
for  fellowship  made,  after  7th  of  Jane  next  and  until  f  : 


cxxxviii  SUPPLEilENT  TO  [Jcxk 

by  tbe  General  Council.  And  the  farther  recommendation  of  the  Bomhaj 
meeting,  that  of  these  said  amount r  one  half  shall  be  kept  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Section  collecting  it  for  the  uaes  of  that  Section,  and  the 
other  half  be  remitted  to  the  Society's  Treasurer  at  Adyar,  for   the  Head- 

3uarter8  expenses,  is  also  hereby  approved  and  will  take  effect  from  the  7lh 
ane. 

H.  S.  OicoTT,  P.  T.  S. 
Adyae,  2Ut  May  1890. 


IV. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  leading  Branches  in  the  Ceylon  Section, 
Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly,  ll.d.,  F.  T.  S.,  is  hereby  detailed  for  duty  in  that  Island 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section,  and  as  such  will  represent  the 
President-Founder  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  the  Island,  exercise 
the  various  executive  powers  and  fulfil  the  duties  reserved  to  the  President* 
Founder  under  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Ceylon  Section. 

This  Order  to  have  effect  from  the  date  of  Dr.  Daly's  arrival  at  Colombo. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 
Adtak,  25th  May  1890. 

V. 
M.  R.  Ry.  C.  Kotayja  Chetty  Garu,  F.  T.  S.,  Pensioned  Dy.  Inspector  of 
Schools,   having    volunteered  his  valuable  services    to  the    Theosophical 
Society,  is  hereby  announced  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Staff,  in  the 
capacity  of  Inspector  of  Branches. 

Inspector  Kotayya  will  begin  his  work  by  visiting  and  instructiog  the 
South  Indian  Branches. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 
Adtae,  23r<2  May  1890. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 
Latest  advices  from  Mr.  Mead  about  H.  P.  B.'s  health  are  of  a  disquieting 
nature.  She  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  even  write  her  editorial  leader  for 
the  May  Lucifer,  Her  devoted  and  most  able  physician  Dr.  Z.  Mennell, 
sends  me  word  that  it  will  be  impossible,  without  danger  to  life,  for  her  to 
come  here  in  December,  as  she  and  I  had  fully  arranged  that  she  should.  She 
Is  just  now  passing — he  tells  me — through  a  grave  crisis,  upon  the  issue  of 
which  hangs  life  or  death.  Every  grateful  Asiatic  heart  will  fervently  pray 
Abe  scale  may  turn  in  the  right  direction.    There  is  no  other  V  H.  P,  B." 


THE  "THEOSOPHIST"  OFFICES 
Have  been  removed  from  the  Main  Building  at  Head-quarters  to  th&  West 
Bungalow,  which  was  repaired  and  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  at  private 
cost.  This  leaves  the  old  office  free  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Recording 
Secretary,  Theosophical  Society,  and  prevents  all  oonfusiou  between  th©  two 
departments  of  Head-quarters  work, 

FRATEBNAL  ADDRESSES. 

In  aatioipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gteneral  Council  at  Adyzkr  on  May 
27th  (now  posptoned  until  December  2Sth),  charming  addresses  have  poured 
into  Head-quarters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  expressive  of  fraternal  feeling 
and  Theosophical  enthusiasm,  both  from  the  Sections  and  from  single  Branches. 
These  addresses,  intended  to  be  read  at  the .  said  meeting,  are  character- 
ized by  a  marked  hopefulness  for  the  future  of  Theosophy  and  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  a  sentiment  of  veneration  for  this  ancient  land  of 
India,  the  home  of  philosophic  religion  and  the  nursery  of  Sages.  The 
Addresses  will  be  laid  before  the  Council  and  Convention  when  they  m«et. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  the  sum  of  85,  being  a  donation 
to  the  Head-quarters  Fund  from  the  Bandhu  T.  S.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif omia^U. 


lal  BUPPLEUElfT  TO  [Joiw 

In  a  few  days  I  will  have  ready  the  2iid  edition  (mooh  improved)  of  the 
Big  Veda  Samhita  and  the  1st  edition  of  the  Aitareja  Brahmana  of  the 
Rig  Veda. 

We  have  been  publishing  works  of  great  Sadhus  in  Marathi  and  Hindi. 
The  new  English  translation  of  the  Yoga  Sutras  and  its  Bha^hya  by  Bhoja» 
and  also  of  the  Hatta  Pradipika,  will  shortly  be  out,  also  the  English 
translation  of  the  12  IJpanishads  with  Sankarbhashya." 

We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Tookaram*s  books  all  the  personal  influence  and 
helpful  services  that  every  friend  of  the  Sooiety  can  exercise. 

SAD  LOSSES. 
Pandit  Gh>pi  Kath,  President  of  the  Lahore  Branch  of  the  Theoeophical 
Sooiety,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  North  East  of  Inaia  Section  of  the 
Tbeosophical  Sooiety,  writes  to  the  Beoording  Secretary,  under  date  April 
27,  as  follows  : — 

**  I  have  to  express  our  Society's  extreme  regret  at  the  death  of  three  mem- 
bers during  the  last  few  months,  namely : 
Babu  Kanai  Lai  Pal. 
Lela  Sewa  Bam,  b.  a.  {Barrister-cU-Lcbw.) 
Mr.  Gam  Datt,  m.  a." 
We,  at  Head-quarters,  add  our  sinoere  regret  for  these  unfortunate  losses 
to  those  expressed  by  our  worthy  brothers  of  the  Lahore  Tbeosophical  Society. 

"POUBQUOi  JE  DEVINS  THEOSOPHE." 
Madame  Camille  Lemaitre,  Member  of  the  Freethought  Society  of  Saint  FIo- 
rentin  and  Fellow  of  the  Tbeosophical  Society,  has  brought  out  an  excellent 
translation  under  the  above  title  of  Mrs.  Besant's  "Why  I  became  a  Theoeo- 
phistP"  We  understand  that  this  valuable  pamphlet  is  having  a  great 
success  in  France  as  elsewhere.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  influence  UKoee 
who,  like  Mrs.  Besaot  herself,  are  of  a  naturally  religious  mind,  but  who,  dis- 
gusted ifvith  the  absurdities  of  exoteric  relis;ion,  have  managed  with  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  reason  themselves  out  of  all  recognition  of  a  universe  now 
hidden  from  our  senses  and  consciousness.  In  Theosophy  Mrs.  Besaot  seems 
to  have  found  a  peace  of  mind  which  neither  religion,  with  its  '*  you  must 
believe!"  nor  irreligion,  with  its  "  vou  must  not  believe  I"  could  afford  her; 
for  Theosophy  is  bo  catholic  and  so  tolerant,  that  it  permits  each  of  its 
devotees  to  build  his  temple  after  his  own  design.  «9  long  as  the  main  rules  of 
TheQSophic  architecture  are  observed. 

THE  "BHAOAVAT"  EN  TBLEGU. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Telegu  version  of  the  Bagavat  Gita  was 
long  since  exhausted,  but  Mr.  G.  Bamiah  Garu,  the  author,  promises  Gol. 
Olcott  to  immediately  bring  out  a  third  edition  of  2,000  copies.  There  is 
frequent  call  for  the  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bamiah  will  not 
forget  his  promise  amid  the  untiring  duties  of  nis  ofiGioe  at  Kailastry. 

EEQUIEM  TO  0.  F.  P. 

We  all  must  part !    This  is  a  world  of  change : 
Nothing  endures ;  but  caught  on  Life's  great  Wheel, 
Old  worlds  evane,  and  stars  both  new  and  strange 
Ascend  the  heaven  of  time  for  good  or  ill ! 
Though  forms  may  fade  and  pass  like  garments  new. 
To  feed  the  moth  of  Time  and  fall  at  length  to  dust. 
What  recks  it  if  our  hearts  be  good  and  true. 
Our  ways  sincere,  our  minds  both  wise  and  just  ? 
Light  out  of  darkness  ordereth  all  things  well ; 
Xgnorance  is  dying  with  its  sting  of  stings ; 
Truth  will  alone  endure,  though  Heaven  and  Hell 
Pass  out  of  memory  with  all  man-made  things  ! 

S . 

JAPAN. 

The  news  from  Japan  continues  cheering.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  no 
capable  man  is  available  to  send  there  as  our  representative,  to  help  our 
Japanese  brethren  to  organise  the  splendid  work  chey  have  undertaken.  It 
is  also  a  r^st  pity  that  more  care  lias  not  been  taken  in  their  choice  of 


*  ■■  ^    «dA«a^w^«  AAAI0A* 


Western  oorregpondents  and  agenta.  They  should  have  oont 
amentary  Blue  Books  before  putting  the  care  of  their  natioi 
interests  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 


KEBLY*S  NEW  MIBACLB. 

Mr.  Keely  has,  it  seems,  "long  since  quit  workingat  the 
a  few  days  ai^o  he  gave  a  wonderful  exhibition  at  New  York  bel 
Leidy,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Scionc 
or  foar  others.  Mr.  Keely's  show  wss  an  exhibition  of  an  alleg< 
the  sympathetic  yibration,  about  which  more  or  less  has  alreac 
ten.  The  "  sympathetic  transmitter*'  is  thus  described  in  the 
Inquirer  by  a  witness  of  the  experiments : — 

There  was  a  cupboard  about  thirty  inches  high,  on  which  sto 
of  what  looked  like  bronze,  fitted  with  a  concentric  series  of  u] 
one  half  inch  in  diameter,  also  of  the  same  metal,  surrounded  at 
a  series  of  graduated  horizontal  rods,  solid  and  evidently  of  sc 
metal,  and  capped  by  a  bell-shaped  metal  cup,  in  which  appeared 
tuning  forks  aoout  four  inches  toog,  set  parallel  to  each  other.  1 
door  was  open.  Inside  it  appeared  a  curious-looking  harp  and 
to  which  Keely  put  his  ear  every  now  and  then  to  see  whether  h 
proper  '  sympatnetic  chord '  on  the  resonant  rods  and  on  the  har 
ment. 

In  front  of  the  oylinder  above  mentioned  was  a  brass  spindl 
set  in  motion  by  a  cord  wound  around  it  and  suddenly  pulled, 
was  connected  by  a  '  silver  and  platinum  *  wire  to  a  copper  wei 
was  placed  a  metal  dish,  and  in  the  dish  a  magnetic  needle.  Whc 
had  been  set  spinning,  says  the  reporter  :— 

Mr.  Keely  began  striking  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  tentati 
with  the  other  hand  a  responsive  chord  among  the  resonant  rods 
cupboard.  When  what  he  called  "  B  flat "  was  touched  on  both  i 
string,  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  shiver,  distinctly  visible  to  e^ 
began  slowly  to  revolve  from  left  to  right.  In  a  half  minute  it 
fast  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Keely  didn't  go  near  to  it,  but  sa 
board  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets.  The  spindle  revolved  all  t 
the  echoes  of  the  note  came  from  the  cupbourd. 

Mr.  Keely  said  that  the  force  already  generated  was  sufficiei 
needle  revolving  at  the  rate  of  120  revolutions  a  second  for  fourl 

When  the  observers  had  done  admiring  this  production  of 
out  of  nothing,  Mr.  Keely  took  two  glass  jars  filled  with  water 
put  a  hollow  copper  globe  loaded  with  nails,  weighing  altogethe 
and  six  ounces,  and  in  the  other  three  brass  balls  of  somewha 
Wire  connections  were  made  from  the  brass  tops  of  these  glai 
cj  Under  on  his  motive  apparatus.  The  spindle  was  whirled  agi 
again  sounded  the  harp  and  the  resonant  bars.  From  this  poi 
continues  ^— 

**  What  are  you  doing  now  ?"  asked  Dr.  Leidy. 

"  I  am  trying,"  said  Keely,  "  to  get  the  mass  chord  of  that  ( 
full  of  nails."  The  search  for  the  mass  chord  continued  on  the 
the  resonant  rods.  A  deep,  dear  note  resounded  from  both 
time,  and  at  the  instant  it  broke  on  the  ear  the  heavv  copper  g! 
as  ft  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  rolled  over,  and  reluctant 
abandoning  the  ties  by  which  gravity  held  it  to  the  bottom  of  th 
at  first  slowly  and  then  more  swiftly  and  steadily,  to  the  to 
against  which  it  impinged  with  an  audible  concussion.  Dr.  Lei 
this  question: 

"  Doctor,  is  it  true  that  this  unknown  force,  or  what  is  here  n 
such,  has  actually  before  our  eyes  overcome  the  force  of 
whi'ch  we  are  all  familiar  ?"    And  the  answer,  slowly,  deliberal 
see  no  escape  from  that  conclusion." 

In  a  similar  manner  the  three  brass  balls  were  made  to  rise  1 
and  then  descend  half  way  and  remain  stationary  at  that  point 
more  of  the  same  sort,  including  the  transmission  .  of  the  f oi 
thread  from  one  room  to  another. 


cxlii  BVPPLEMENT  TO  TUE  TSSQSOPBIST.  [JrwE  189Q.] 

When  it  was  all  orer  Dr.  Leidy  Beeme  to  hav«e  given  the  alleged  disooveiy 
a  rather  Btartlin^  endorsement.  Here  is  the  ccmclnding  sentence  (quoting 
Lim)  of  the  Inquirer's  letter : — 

"  You  may  announce  to  the  world,  on  my  authority,  that  John  E.  W.  Keely 
has  discovered  a  new  and  wonderful  force." 

It  can  however  do  no  harm  to  remember  that  years  ago  Keel;^  had  machines 
running  for  exhibition  by  the  force  of  his  motor,  that  no  practical  application 
of  it  has  ever  been  made,  and  that  he  himself  now  says  that  he  has  long  quit 
working  at  it. — Hartford  Oourant 

THB  KABMA  OF  AS^MALS. 

Brother  K.  P.  Mukherjee  of  Berhampore  writes  :*- 

*'  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  animals  are  snbject  to  the  Law  of 
Karma ;  I  reply : — 

This  is  the  question  now-a-days  asked  by  many  a  thonghtf al  membtt*  o£ 
our  Society.  The  question  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  we  see  around  us  almost 
daily  a  number  of  dumb  creatures  suffering  from  various  causes,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  all  this  sufferings  on  their  pwrt  are  tmmerited, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  to  be  recompensed  in  Devacfaan  (in  case  they  have 
their  Devachan,  which  is  dolibiful).  it  may  be  so  when  their  sufferings  are 
caused  by  man,  but  such  cannot  be  the  case  when  they  suffer  from  accident 
or  other  physical  cauBes. 

Well  then,  if  it  be  glunt^  that  these  poor  beasts  do  suffer,  and  that  it 
cannot  in  every  instance  be  unmerited,  they  are  then  virtually  snbJACt  to  the 
Law  of  Karma.  But  how  can  Karma  act  when  the  beasts  are  wholly  irres* 
ponsible  (as  they  apparently  are)  for  what  they  do  P  Their  sufferings  mnkt 
therefore  be  on  account  of  their  Karma  in  some  previous  birbba — this  is  a 
logical  neccessity. 

In  the  "  Secret  Doetrin©,  "  Vol.  I,  pages  174  to  183,  you  will  find  the  whole 
Monadic  Host  of  oar  Chain  divided  into  three  great  classes,  of  which  the 
third,  "  the  laggards/'  will  not  reach  the  human  stage  during  this  rouni}, 
'*  by  reason  of  Kosmio  impediments,"  save  one  exception — ^the  *' dumb  races" 
or  apes — ^"whose  monads  will  be  liberated  and  paas  into  the  astral  human  forms 
(or  the  highest  elementals)  of  the- Sixth  and  the  Seventh  Baces,  and  then  into 
the  lowest  human  forms  in  the  fifth  Bound." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  apw  and  other  beasts  are  but  future 
mien  and  are  subject  to  the  Law  of  Karma.  This  is,  I  think,  in  perfect  aooord 
with  the  teachings  of  our  ^astras. 

,  B^^  are  all  animals  sof  Ceitainly  not  $  and  I  do  not  think  thenervous  systems 
jof  all  animals  are  sufficiently  dev^oped  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  tb^y 
can  feel  pain  joat  as  we  or  the  beasts  do." 


Printed  by  Gravbs,  Gookson  and  Co.,  at  the  Scottish  Pr«9s,  Madras,  and  pahliahed 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Business  Uaaager,  Mr.  T.  Yijia  Baghava  Charln,  at 
Adyar,  ICadras. 


from  Asiatic  countries,  about  H.  P.  B.'s  "  Esoteric  Section  ;'*  and  all  money  intended 
for  the  Society's  use,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  Founder. 

4,  All  MSS.,  books,  press-cuttings,  and  letters  intended  for  publication  or  edito- 
rial reply,  should  invariably  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  the  Theosophisit,  Adyar, 
Madras."  H.  8.  0. 


THE  SUBBA  ROW  MEDAL. 
The  Convention  of  1888  awarded  the  T.  Snbba  Row  Medal  for  that  yeaarto  H.  ?, 
Blavatsky,  for  the  series  of  essays  in  jAieifer  on  the  **  Esoteric  Ohatracter  of  the 
Gospels."  My  absence  in  Europe,  Ceylon  and  Japan,  during  the  past  year,  prevented 
my  giving  effect  to  the  vote  in  question,  but  since  my  return  from  London  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  other  arrearR,  and,  a  design  being  famished  to  the  School  of  ArtF, 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  -  Havell,  had  the  medal  made  in  pure  gold,  and  it  was  sent  to 
Madame  Blavatsky  by  a  recent  Overland  Mail. 


THE  POWELL  MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 
The  Madras  School  of  Arts  has  also  completed  two  beatrtifal  tablets  in 
brass  to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  late  Charles  Francis  Powell— one 
for  Head-quarters,  the  other  for  the  Ambasamtidrara  Theosopfaical  Society. 
Above  the  inscriptioa  appears  the  seal  o{  our  Society,  and  aroand  the  vhole 
is  an  artistic  band  of  repouss^  work.  Each  plaque  is  mounted  upon  a  slab 
of  rosewood.  The  inscriptions  read  respectively  thus  :  "  In  Memory  of 
Charles  Francis  Powell,  F.  T.  S.,  of  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Theosopliical 
Sociely,  who  died  on  duty  at  Ambasamudram,  Southern  India,  FebmaTy 
8th,  1890 ;"  and  "  In  loving  memory  of  Cbarles  Francis  Powell,  F.  T.  S.,  an 
American  by  birth,  t,  Hindu  m  sympathy^^who  here  departed  this  life, 
jFebrna^  8th,  1890.  This  Tablet  is  erected  by  the  Ambasamudram  Theoso- 
pbical  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  guide."  I  commend  thi.<} 
warm  expression  of  brotherly  love  to  the  consideration  of  certain  indiscreet 
friends  of  Mr.  Powell. 


A  GIFT  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 
A  member  of  the  Madras  T.  S.,  formerly  of  a  country  Branch,  and  one  of  the  niosi 
Ikonest  and  loyal  men  in  our  Society,  recently  purchased  at  auction  for  Bs.  600, 
through  Mr.  T.  Vijia  Raghava  Charhi  as  his  agent,  a  house  and  ground  in  the  little 
Tillage  of  XJmr,  which  adjoins  the  Hcad-qufurters  estate,  and  has  presented  it  to  the 
Theosophical  Society.  It  will  serve  for  quarters  for  one  or  more  of  the  Hindu 
wemberff  of  the  8taif . 


MORE  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Our  new  Recording  Secretary,  Mr,  S.  E.  Gopala  Charhi,  following  the  example  of 
his  uncle,  our  late  Pandit,  hna  presented  to  the  Adyar  Library  179  ancient  palm-leaf 
'MS8.  They  formerly  belonged  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  late  V^mur 
Srinivasa  Charya,  and  are  mainly  treatises  upon  Visishtadwaitic  PhilosojAy,  in  all  it« 
Sub-divisions,  and  Vedic  works,  more  especially  in  connection  with  Bamaveda.  The 
Library  now  contains  over  600  MSS.  works  engraved  on  palm  leaves. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

Dr.  Henry  Pratt,  the  erudite  scholar  and  literatetir,  has  sent  ns  £10 
as  his  annual  subscrijrticn  towards  the  upkeep  of  th6  Adyar  Library. 
Many  other  wealthy  Tueobupliists  have not. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS'  APPEAL. 
The  President  has,  at  their  own  request,  relieved  his  Commissoners,  Dewan  Baha- 
dur R.  Ragunath  Row  and  Mr  R.  Harte,  from  any  further  responsibility  for  money 
received  for  the  support  of  Head -quarters  in  response  to  their  "  Appeal"  to  the 
Fellows.  Any  future  remittances  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  will  be  taken 
charge  of  directly  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  following  is  a  full  Ust  of  donations 
received  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  (some  of  whioh  have  been  already  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Theowphisd)^  and  the  Commissioners  reqnest  that  any  donor  who» 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  will  kindly  inform  the  Pre8ident,in  order  that  the  errcr 
may  be  rectified,  and  if  necessary  the  remittance  traced.  Where  the  donor  notified 
his  desire  that  no  acknowledgment  should  be  made  in  the  Th€09oph\Btj  initials  <mty 
are  given.  It  remains  only  for  the  President  to  thank  those  whose  names  appear 
below,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  and  ef  the  Head-quarters.  [Foreign  moneyB  are 
entered  at  current  rates  of  exchange] 


"W.  H.  Newlands  (Australia)  ...  ...  »••  •••  ,«   14    2    O 

W.  Gaulton  7    10 

J.  Green  3     9    O 

Mrs.  Mary  Gcbbard  ..i  ...  ...  «•«  •.•  ...  14    0    O 

Sweden. 

W.  Hamqnist  {Stockholm)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .„  23    9    0 

The  ABsistant  Treasarer  of  the  Theosophical  Societj  has  received,  np  to  date,  either 
directly  or  through  Dr.  Daji,  Qeneral  Secretary  of  the  Central  Section,  the  som  of 
Bfl.  474  out  of  a  total  of  Bs.  761  anbaoribed  for  the  Head-quarters  at  the  Bombay- 
Conference  of  1889.  He  begs  that  those  donors  who  have  not  done  so  will,  without 
delay,  remit  to  him  at  Adyar  the  amount  of  their  respectiye  subsoriptions.  He  begs 
to  thank  Brother  Daji  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  collect  the  amount  received ; 
and  he  will,  as  a  reminder,  publish  in  the  next  Theosophist  the  names  of  those  wha 
then  will  have  still  forgotten  to  pay  up.  It  may  be  worth  explaining  that  the  sum. 
of  Bs.  400  to  500  (£  28  to  £  86)  is  needed,  per  month,  for  the  up-keep  of  Head-quar- 
ters :  the  sum  including  travelling-expenses  of  the  F^sident  and  Staff,  repairs  and 
constructions  of  buildings,  and  the  care  of  the  estate,  besides  ordinary  office  and 
house  expenses. 

0.  E.  GOPALACHABLU, 

Assistant  Trettsurer,  T^  B. 

AMERICAN  SECTION. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the 
following  sums  througli  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge,  General  Secretary  American  Section 
T.S.:— 

George  Falkenstein  ...  ,„  $  200 

W.  0.  Temple  ...  ...  $  600 

G.  P.  Olmstead         ...  ...  ...         ...         $  6-00 

Alexander  Fullerton...  ,.,  I  1000 


Total|2300or  Bs.  60  11  7» 
Adtar,  22mi  June  1890.  8,  £,  Gopalachabld, 

Asst.  Treasurer^  T.  S. 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

New  York,  May  2tid  1890. 
To  the  Secretary  Theosophical  Society, 

Adyar,  Madras,  India. 
DsAB  Sib  and  Bkother  : 

With  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  have  issued  Charters 
to  the  following  new  Branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society: — ^Muskegon 
T.  S.,  Muskegon,  Mich.  ;  Sakti  T.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Upasana  T.  S., 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Triangle  T.  S.,  Alameda,  Calif.  ;  Eureka T.  S.,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. :  D4na  T.  S.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ;  and  Amrita  T.  S.,  Lincoln^ 
Neb.  ^ 

The  Branches  now  number  38. 

Very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

William  Q.  Judge, 
Chneral  Secretary^ 

THE  ANNUAL  CONTENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SECTION  T.  S. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Boom  of  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  at  10-30,  April  27tb,  by  William  Q.  Judge  as  General 
Secretary.  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck  was  elected  temporary  Chairman,  and  Elliott 
B.  Page  Asst.  Secy.  On  a  ballot  Dr.  Back  was  elected  permanent  Chair- 
man of  the  ConTention.  The  delegates  and  proxies  were  received,  and  all 
T.  S.  Branches  in  XT.  S.  were  represented  except  two. 

Many  members  were  present  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  who  wer& 
not  delegates  to  the  ConvexLtion.  They  all  showed  the  greatest  interest  ia 
the  matter,  and  many  of  them  were  new  members  taken  into  the  Sociecy 
«LnQc  tho  last  CouYootiou.    One  Qt  IhQ  Iteleg«ites».  Dr.  Anderson,  cij^ 


"Wisconsin,  and  still  others  from  so  far  sonbh  as  Kansas  City.  Bro.  A.  B. 
Griggs,  President  of  the  Boston  T.  S.,  brought  with  hira  the  new  branch 
pamphlet,  which  is  an  excellent  n>odel  for  other  Branches  to  use.  It  con- 
tains the  Epitome  of  Theosophy.  A  copy  was  given  to  e^-ch  person  present, 
and  was  read  with  interest. 

Bro.  Bertram  Keightley  was  received  as  Delegate  from  England  and 
representative  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  An  Auditing  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  a  General  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  the  first  being  Dr.  La  Pierre,  W.  S. 
Wing,  and  Geo.  B.  Wright;  the  second,  Bros.  Griggs,  Sexton,  La  Pierre, 
Knoche,  and  Mrs.  Thirds.  The  General  Secretary  then  read  his  Report^ 
which  was  accepted.  The  General  Secretary  then  read  communications  to  the 
Convention  from  the  following  foreign  Branches  and  Sections :  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Liverpool, 
and  West  of  England.  A  communication  from  the  Brooklyn  T.  S.  was  read, 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  Convention  adopt  a  series  of  subjects  for 
discussion  by  T.  S.  Branches.  At  this  point  the  hour  of  adjournment  for 
lunch  was  reached.  A  resolution  was  passed  directing  that  the  foreign 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Convention.  There  were  about  100 
persons  present,  all  being  members  of  the  Convention.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  3  p.  h. 

Aptbbkook  Session. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  3  p.  m.,  with  Dr.  Buck  in  tbe  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  reported : 

Address  by  Dr.  Buck,  Letter  from  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Address  by  Mrs. 
Phelan,  **  Matter  and  Spirit"  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Address  by  B.  Keightley.  A 
very  large  and  intellicfent  audience  was  present,  completely  filling  the  room. 
Dr.  Buck  read  his  address,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  world  had  never  done 
anything  for  theosophy,  but  that  the  latter,  beiog  the  manifestation  of  divi- 
nity in  man  and  thus  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  world  religions,  had  done 
everything  for  the  world.  It  was  listened  to  by  all  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

A  communication  wag  read  by  Bro.  B.  Keightly  from  H.  P.  Blavatsky, 
the  tone  of  which  was  that  the  key-note  for  the  Society  should  be  Unity—- 
Solidarity,  and  that  with  those  no  man  or  body  of  men  can  in  any  way  harm 
the  movement.  The  moment  Mr.  Keightley  rose,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelon  of  the  Bamayana  T.  S.,  Chicago,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  *'  The  Narrow  Path."  Dr.  Buck  then  asked  that  Mr.  Judge  speak 
on  Karma  and  Boincamation,  and,  the  audience  calling  for  him,  he  explained 
them  at  length.  The  Convention  at  5-40  adjourned  till  7-30,  when  other 
papers  were  to  be  heard. 

Evening  Session. 

About  150  of  the  delegates  and  members  reassembled,  and  proceedings 
began  by  an  excellent  paper  from  Dr.  Anderson  of  San  Francisco,  entitled 
^'Materialism,  Agnosticism,  and  Theosophy."  Bro.  A.  B.  Griggs  moved 
the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  carried  unanimously : — 

Besolved, — ^That  this  Convention  deplores  the  absence,  as  it  does  the  late 
severe  sickness,  of  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  but  needs  no  assurance  that 
her  thought  is  and  ever  will  be  with  the  Cause  of  Theosophy  and  its  workers 
in  America. 

Besolvedf^ThAt  this  Convention  desires  to  express  its  allegiance  and 
earnest  loyalty  to  her  as  benefactor  and  guide,  and  recognizes  that  through 
her  efforts  has  come  to  it  and  to  the  world  one  of  the  mightiest  impulses 
towards  truth  that  have  ever  transformed  despair  into  aspiration  and  hope. 

Resolved,— Thvbt  the  substance  of  these  Resolutions  be  at  once  cabled  to 
Madame  Blavatsky  by  the  General  Secretary. 

Bro.  B.  Keightley  then  read  a  paper  upon  Practical  Theosophy  in  Daily 
Ldfe,  particularly  intended  for  memoers. 

After  the  adjournment  at  9  o'clock,  about  50  members  met  in  the  private 
rooms  of  the  Palmer  House  for  interoban^  of  views  and  facts.  There  were 
also  meetings  of  thQ  Esoteric  Section  at  different  times,  and  much  earnest- 
ness was  shown. 


imtil  9-SO  Mondaj. 

Second  Day,  April  28. 

The  Belef^tes  re-assembled  at  9-45.  Dr.  Book  took  the  Chair.  The 
Ohairmaa  read  a  paper  on  the  PursxuA  of  Pleasure.  The  following  papers 
were  then  read  by  title,  there  not  being  time  to  read  them  in  fall :  Self  is  ike 
Lord  of  8df,  from  California  ;  TheoBoplw  a  Promoter  of  AUrfkism,  by  Mary 
B.  Horton ;  Beincamationf  by  Ch.  L.  H.  Miohelsen :  Biwta  to  Siudemtt  of 
Theosophy,  by  Dr.  T.  Docking;  and  What  think  Ye  of  Ohrist,  by  Elizabeth 
A.  Kinffsbury.  All  of  the  General  Secretary's  recommendations  were  then 
adoptecT except  that  one  suspending  the  initiation  ceremony,  and  that  was 
laid  on  the  table  until  next  Convention.  A  Committee  to  submit  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  was  appointed ;  being  William  Q.  Judge,  B.  A« 
Parker,  and  A  B.  Griggs.  A  vote  of  confidence  in  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Col. 
Glcott,  and  William  Q.  Judge  was  then  passed,  and  also  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Alexander  Fallerton  for  his  services.  Bro.  Griggs  then  presented  the 
ziew  pamphlet  of  the  Boston  T.  8.,  which  had  been  circulated  in  the  Con- 
vention. Short  addresses  were  given  by  Drs.  Phelon,  La  Pierre,  and  Bock. 
The  Convention  then  went  into  Executive  Session  and  elected  the  following 
members  of  Council  for  a  year.  Gen.  A.  Doubleday,  Elliott  B.  Page,  Mrs. 
8.  A.  Harris,  Judge  O'Rourke,  Allen  Griffiths,  B.  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  PheloD, 
W.  S.  Wing,  Donald  Nicholson,  Lillie  A.  Long,  Alexander  Fullerton,  Jna 
M.  Wheeler,  Dr.  B.  J.  Nunn,  Geo.  M.  Steams,  A.  0.  Bobinson,  Geo.  £. 
Wright,  Dr.  Buck,  Jno.  H.  Sootford,  Dr.  Ammi  Brown,  W.  Throckmorton, 
Dr.  Q.  J.  Winsor,  Louise  A.  OS,  Hrs.  Brainard,  &£rs.  Whyman,  and  Mra. 
Gestefeld.  On  motion  the  Assistant  Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  Wm.  Q.  Jnd^e  as  Geti*  Secy  and  Treas.  The  new  Executive  Com- 
mittee elected  is,  A.  Fullerton,  E.  A-  Neresheimer,  Dr.  Buck«  A.  B.  Griggs, 
Dr.  La  Pierre,  and  Gen.  A.  Doobleday. 

An  animated  talk  arose  heVe  upon  Bro.  Griggs  inviting  the  ConventioQ 
of  1891  to  Boston,  he  declaring  Tremont  Temple  could  probably  be  filled, 
but  so  many  wantod  Chicago  that  it  was  adopted.  'The  qnestion  of  a  Dde> 
gate  to  India  arose,  and  Bro.  S,  Thomas  stated  that  he  would  p«rbws  go 
there,  and  the  Convention  directed  the  Ex.  Com.  to  give  him  credentials  as 
delegate  in  case  he  should  be  able  to  go.  The  Convention  then  adjourned 
St  1  P.  M.  st'ne  die. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  was  received' from  H.  P.  Blavatsky  jast  after 
adjournment. 

The  utmost  harmony  reigned  during  all  the  meetings^  and  great  interest 
was  shown.  The  three  sessions  were  fully  attended,  and  there  were  Bieet- 
higs  during  recess  in  the  rooms  of  various  members.  In  one,  two  sessions 
of  the  Esoteric  Section  took  place,  being  crowded  each  time.  The  Chicago 
newspapers  reported  each  Convention  meetin?  in  fall,  and  the  Inter'Oc^^n 
had  a  column  of  editorial  upon  the  matter  headed  Theosoph/y  and  Theoso^ 
phitte,  in  which  it  said  that  which  vvas  good  only.  One  seAteoce  wafi:  "  Only 
grounds  as  reasonable  and  as  logical  as  its  own  will  serve  as  the  basU 
of  opposition  ;  and  they  who  are  indined  to  look  npon  Theosophists  as  in 
some  way  allied  to  the  atheist,  the  infidel,  and  the  materialist,  will  at  leasb 
have  to  combat  them  differenily;"  and  another,  "It  [Theosophy]  may  not 
be  whiffed  away  by  scorn,  by  contumely,  or  by  laughter,  it  is  not  a  iftd ; 
it  is  an  absolute  philosophy. 

"  BILINCH  WOEK"  ASJ)  AMERICA. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Indians  had  some  of  the  ''go"  of  onr 
American  brethren.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  circMlar  just  issoed  by  Hr. 
Judge  in  New  York.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  West  jpeople  have  learned  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  ezMnine  all  questions  trom  avery  standi-point 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  about  them.  In  the  Braoeb  meetings  the 
members  cornpare  ideas  wOk'sach  other ^  and  no  prooess  «o  etSectnatfy  g^f^ 
rid  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  Self-iexamination  is  not  to  ha  coBifiareain 
^pal  effioaoy  vrith  the  criticism  «nd  arguments  %o  which  one'a  ideas  Aie  s«^ 
^ected  in  a  meeting  of  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  outspoken  people;  for 
Belf-examination  implies  sitting  in  judgment  on  oneself ;  apd, since  so  man  ^ 
tree  from  his  own  prejudicesi  or  wiser  than  himself;  self-exasuaatioii}  Mxep^ 


in  xnaviers  oonneeiiea  wicn  &ne  innernxwi*  iiie  oi  loe  inaiviauiu,  i8  n 
trying  to  "  pnll  onaaelf  up  by  one's  bootstraps."  The  following  is  th 
in  qnestion  :— 

"  The  General  Secretary  has  long  been  conscious  of  that  deplorable 
which  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  once  read  at  a  Branch  met 
nnnsed  again,  and  has  desired  some  arnuogement  making  po8» 
cireaiation  among  other  Branches,  particularly  among  those  weak 
bership  or  in  capacity  for  originating  disco ssion.  It  is  needless  t 
rate  the  various  difficulties,  but  a  leading  one  has  been  the  expe 
believes  that  the  result  of  an  organized  and  regular  system  of  ci 
will  be  three-fold ;  1st,  to  greatly  extend  the  range  of  the  best  am 
Tlieosophical  thought;  2nd,  to  supply  weak  Branches  with  interest 
terfor  instruction  and  debate;  3rd,  to  promote  that  attractiveness  i 
meetings  which  will  make  them  sought  by  intelligent  outsiders,  thi 
the  Branches  a  status  in  their  communities,  and  tending  to  incre 
their  growth  and  influence. 

"  Having  secured  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
now  purposes  to  print  from  time  to  time  on  the  Aryan  Press  a  selecti 
and  mail  a  copy  to  each  Branch.  The  number  of  papers  issued  wil 
upon  the  amount  of  attention  he  and  his  aids  can  spare  from  the  coi 
increasing  work  of  the  office,  and  also  upon  the  funds  placed  at  his 
by  the  Branches  and  individuals.  While  no  certain  periodicity  can  1 
•d,itis  thought  that  abi*weekly  issue  will  prove  practicable.' 

Mr.  Judge  has  rapidly  developed  executive  capacity,  and  I  warm 
him  for  several  very  kind  appeals,  recently  made,  for  a  more  | 
support  of  Head^qnarters. 

I  ■ 

THE  "  PATH"  PICTtJRES. 

Mr.  Judge  gives  his  readers  in  the  May  Path  a  reproduction  i 
chrome  of  a  photograph  taken  of  Col.  Olcott  in  1884,  at  Elberfeld,  G 
and  considered  bv  many  the  best  of  the  many  likenesses  taken  of 
is  a  pity  that  the  accompanying  biographical  notice  of  a  life  t 
teemed  with  striking  and  dramatic  incidents,  should  have  been  so 
Jn  preceding  numbers  of  the  Path  appeared  a  portrait  of  Madame 
sky  and  a  view  of  the  front  of  the  principal  Head-quarters  buildii 
appeared  before  the  recent  alterations  were  made.  The  North,  o 
Biver,  front  is  far  nobler  in  mass  and  outline  than  the  Southern.  S 
we  may  be  able  to  give  a  view  ot  it  to  our  readers.  B 

A  MISTAKE. 

Says  the  Indian  Mirror  :— 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Matara :  "  Onr  Native  Buddhist  popnlal 
were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Anne  Besant  and  Madame  Blavatsky  aoc 
eminent  English  and  American  Theosophists  are  to  visit  Ceylon  and  A 
iioxt  November.  They  are  sure  to  receive  an  ovation  in  oar  little  old 
Matara.  There  are  many  rich  noble  Buddhist  ladies  in  Matara.  One 
presented  the  '  Three  Pitakas,'  and  their  commentaries,  in  Pali  language, 
nel  Olcott  some  time  ago  for  the  Adyar  Library.  The  abore  present  wi 
at  three  thousand  and  odd  rupees.  So  we  expect  that  Anne  Besant  and 
Blaratsky  are  sure  to  receive  a  right  royal  reception  at  the  hand  of  these 
)adie«,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  are  sure  to  receive  some  cofltly«.  pr 
Pali  books,  &&,  as  a  memento  of  their  rieit  to  Lanka.'' 

As  stated  last  month,  Madame  Blavatsky's  physician  peremptoi 
bids  her  risking  the  journey  out  here,  and  warns  her  that  she  mig] 
sea  if  she  should  attempt  it  this  year.  But  I  have  better  hopes  as 
Mrs.  Besant  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  The  greatest  obstacl 
way  is  the  lack  of  money  :  she  earns  her  living  as  she  goes  along,  a 
unable  to  defray  her  expenses  in  view  of  the  poor  pecuniary  suppc 
our  Head^quarten.  If  she  came  here  and  lectured  she  would  deai 
.geriug  blow.to  materialism.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  (Ali 
Morning  Po9t  writes  of  her  as  follows  : — 

^It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  women  cannot  speak,  when  speaking  i 
nnstimnlated  flow  of  eloquence  extending  oyer  an  hour,  never  wasdering 
.point,  yet  njot  partaking  qf  the  nature  of  a  disputative  argument.  Now  1 
verted  into  nnreservecl  admiration  for  our  soz.    I  heard  Mrs.  Annie  Bei 


Bociaiisc,  speaK  on  Tneosopny,  ana  was  mncn  impressed  by  her  power,  the  easy 
mastery  of  ber  subject,  the  rostrained  strength  showing  in  the  qaietode  with  which 
she  represOTited  all  sides  of  it,  and  the  impassioned  eloquence  she  reserred  for  her 
own  especial  view.  AVhen  Mrs^'Besant  abandoned  mystery  and  the  gorgeous  Kast 
to  tell  us  of  the  East  End  of  London,  which  she  knows  so  wel)»  and  where  she  is  so 
well  known,  the  interest  became  painfully  real.  Two  or  three  women  had  tears 
in  their  eyes,  everyone  was  roofed,  and  had  a  collection  been  made  on  the  spot  she 
would  have  realised  a  round  sum  towards  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  she  so 
touch ingly  described,  and  perhaps  even  a  few  ornaments  would  have  been  taken  off 
and  sacrificed  to  this  good  purpoee,  Mrs.  Besant  was  ono  of  those  who  spoke  to 
the  masses  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  the  Sunday  before  last ;  and  I  can  imagine 
that  her  deep  beautifal  voice  would  ring  out  grandly  in  the  open  air  under  strong 
excitement.  She  has  a  fine  face ;  her  hair,  which  is  cut  short,  is  almost  white ;  SDd 
ehe  wore  a  dark  brown  woollen  dress,  high  to  her  throat,  with  long  sleeves.'* 
She  is  indeed  a  splendid  speaker.  H.  B*  0. 

MR.  BRADLAUGH. 

The  Indian  Nation  Pays  : — 

**  A  contemporary  announces  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  Ifkely  to  be  converted  to 
Theosophy.  If  he  should  accept  that  creed,  he  would  certainly  enhance  his 
popularity  with  a  certaia  class  of  natives  of  India.  Many  little  things  go  to  affect 
a  man's  popularity.  Heligion  is  not,  of  course,  a  little  thing,  **  But  itsho^dd  csrtainlj 
be  of  little  account  in  judging  of  one's  political  views." 

The  above  paragraph,  or  its  equivaleiit,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  Indiaa 
press.  It  has  no  present  basis  whatever  as  to  its  main  statement.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  has  never  shown  any  disposition  to  aooept  Theosophy  or  join  our 
Society.  His  mind  is  iconoclastic  and  not  at  all  spiritiial  or  mystical  lu 
this  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  his  old  coUeaffue,  Mrs.  Besant,  who  is  a  natnral 
mystic  and  a  woman  of  sweet  intuition.  1?  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  ever  cast 
in  his  lot  with  us,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  brousht  about  by  the  reading  of 
such  cool,  hard  logic  and  crushing  analysis  of  tne  untenable  bases  of  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  as  Mr.  Fawcett^s,  than  by  the  most  brilliant  writing  of 
the  Author  of  '*  Isis  Unveiled**  and  "  The  Secret  Doctrine,"  which  threw  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  mind  of  Annie  Besant.  His  is  a  mind  of  iron  and 
granite  ;  one  to  be  left  alone  to  digest  its  own  difBcalties, 

The  "  certain  class"  meant  by  the  Indian  Nation  writer  is  virtually  the 
whole  educated  class  of  India.  0. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  E.  D.  WALKER. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  we  have  to  report  the  premature  death 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Walker  of  New  York,  author  of  that  grand  book  "  Re-incamation." 
The  following  paragraph,  from  the  May  Path,  gives  all  the  information  we  hsve 
received  about  the  sad  event : — 

**  We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  by  accidental  drowning  of  E.  D. 
Wall(er,  F.  '1'.  S.,  author  of  one  of  our  most  invaluable  works,  Ite'incamation, 
and  a  member  of  the  Aryan  Theosophical  Society,  New  York  City.  Tb» 
rtjgret  is  intensified  because,  as  is  reported,  Mr.  Walker  was  compiling 
material  for  a  companion  work  on  Kat'Tna. 

**  That  Mr.  Walker  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  ability,  need  not  be  told  to 
any  reader  of  '*  Re-incarnation,"  and  those  wlio  knew  him  personally  wen; 
puzzled  which  to  admire  most, — ^fais  gentle,  lovable  nature,  or  bis  strong  will 
and  great  industry.  While  holding  a  laborious  and  responsible  position  in 
the  great  publishing  hou8e  of  Harper  Brothers  (as  one  of  the  Editors  of 
Harper's  Weekly),  he  found  time  not  only  to  write  a  standard  work  on  Ke- 
incamation  and  to  make  a  study  of  Eastern  philosophy,  but  also  to  make  him- 
self master  of  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Whatever  he  thought  lie 
ought  to  do  he  did,  and  whatever  he  thought  he  ought  to  learn  he  learned 
For  instance,  he  said  to  himself,  *'  I  oagbt  to  know  French  and  Crerman,"  aofl 
be  set  himself  in  earnest  to  learn  them,  so  that,  thanks  to  his  exoell^ 
memory  and  great  power  of  attention,  he  made  himself  a  thorough  master  ot 
those  languages  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  His  loss  is  a  very  sad  one- 
Strange  are  the  ways  of  Karma ! 

Printed  by  Gbavbs,  Cookson  and  Co.,  at  the  8cotti$h  Pren,  Madras,  and  pablialt^ 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Bttsiness  Manager,  Mr,  Ti  Yijia  R««haY»  Chwlo,  at 
'       Ad         ^tadrw. 
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HEAD.QUABTEBS'  OFFICIAL  OEBEES, 
I. 

To  secure  a  better  management  of  the  Society's  affairs  throaghont  Earope, 
than  I  can  give  from  this  distance,  I  do  hereby  depute  to  my  co-Founder, 
H.  P.  Blavatsky,  full  authority  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Branches 
of  the  United  iLingdom,  Grreece,  France,  Austria  and  Holland,  and  the  non- 
official  groups  in  Spain,  Bussia  and  other  Continental  countries,  for  the  con- 
solidation 01  the  whole  i^to  one  Section,  to  be  designated  as  the  European 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society ;  and  to  take  the  general  supervision 
over  and  hnve  as  full  management  of  the  same  as  I  could  myself.    Provided, 

1.  That  the  formation  of  the  said  Section  shall  be  agreed  to  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Branches  and  non-official  groups. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  said  Section  shall  fully  recognize  the 
three  declared  Objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  no  By-Laws  be 
enacted  in  violation  of  the  same. 

8.  That  the  said  European  Section  shall  have  complete  autonomy,  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  American  Section. 

Branches  receiving  copies  of  this  Order  are  requested  to  put  themselves 
in  official  correspondence  with  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Adtae,  9th  July  1890.  H.  S.  Oicorr,  P.  T.  S. 

n. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Section  of  July  2nd 
1890  is  hereby  cancelled,  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  a  usurpation  of  the  Presidential  prerogative,  and 
beyond  the  competence  of  any  Section  or  other  fragment  of  the  Society  to 
enact. 

Adtab,  2Mh  July  1890.  H.  S.  Oloott,  P.  T.  S. 

Emtraet  from  Minutes  of  th4  British  Section  T.  8. 
"  At  a  meetiog  of  the  Cooncil  of  the  British  Section  held  on  July  2nd  1890  at  17, 
Lansdowne  Koad,  London  W,  Bommoned  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  vesting  permanently  the ;  Presidontial  aathority  for  the  whole  of 
Earope  in  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  it  was  xmanimously  resolved  that  ihiB  shonld  he  done 
from  this  date,  and  that  the  British  Section  should  unite  herewith  with  the  Con- 
tinental Lodges  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Head* quarters  of  the  Society  in  London 
afaonld  in  future  be  the  Head-qnaiTters  for  all  administrative  purposes  for  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

W.  E.  Old,  QeiU.  Secy*' 


THE  FOUNDERS'  GBOUP  PICTUBE. 

Gratification  seems  to  have  been  felt  b]r  our  subscribers  generally  at  the 
present  of  the  Founders'  Group  nictures  with  last  month's  TJieo9ophiat,  Some 
idiid  things  have  also  been  saia  by  the  Indian  press.  The  South  of  India 
CheerveTt  published  at  Ootaoamnnd,  in  the  Nilgiris,  remarks  : — 

**  With  the  July  number  is  presented  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Theosophist,  two 
excellent  n>onoehromes  of  the  Founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Madame  Bla* 
▼aislcy  and  Colonel  Oloott.  Both  are  tme  likenesses,  and  the  pictures  are  well  deve- 
loped, being  taken  in  London.  The  foimer  looks  as  she  sits  at  her  writing  desk  and 
weaves  into  her  vigorous  nrose  the  thoughts  and  visions  she  sees  in  the  astnd 
light.  The  lacter  wears  the  look  of  repose,  begotten  of  an  experience  of  many  brnds 
and  many  people.'* 
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inflnential  journal  makes  as  to  the  resalt  of  our  work  in  India  .— 

''  The  present  nnmber  of  the  Theosophist  con  tains  a  monochrome  pictnie  of 
Kadame  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott.  To  this  Bnssian  woman  and  American  man 
India  owes  th$  revival  of  her  ancient  philosophy  and  religion.  Before  they  came, 
almost  all  men  educated  in  Western  science  and  literature  had  become  practically 
non-Hindus.  On  their  arrlTal  most  men  of  this  class  have  again  adopted  the  philo- 
sophy and  relignon  of  their  forefathers.  They  talk  of  miraoles  being  performed  by 
this  Russian  and  American.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  miracle  than  this  con* 
version  of  a  vast  continent  without  apparently  any  serious  efforts  on  their  pari  We 
regpret  to  learn  that  Madame  is  ill,  bnt  her  disoiples  do  not  believe  that  she  can  be 
taken  away  from'  them  without  her  consent." 

Few  persons  can  say  that  they  have  represented  a  cause  so  g;rand,  bo  con- 
Tincing  and  irresistible,  that  within  the  brief  space  of  a  dozen  years  it  has 
changed  the  minds  and  won  the  allegiance  of  the  educated  class  among  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  world's  population.  There  is  something  majestic  beyond 
description  in  the  idea,  und  we  would  be  fools  indeed  if  we  did  not  realise  in 
the  results  of  our  work  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe 
and  America,  that  our  lives  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  devoted  to  any 
labour  that  would  compare  with  that  of  the  Theosophical  movement.  Years 
ago,  the  late  Reverend  Pbilip  Smith,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Oxford  Mission, 
confessed  that  we  had  revived  Buddhism  and  re-infused  life  into  Hinduism. 
So,  too,  Parsi  writers  have  kindly  said  that  Theosophy  was  helping  their 
people  to  appreciate  Zoroastrianism ;  and,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  is  possible 
that  before  we  two  old  people  pass  out  into  the  silence,  where  only  the  secret 
of  human  life  is  to  be  learnt,  the  Western  nations  may  admit  that  even 
dhristianity  became  imbued  with  life  and  a  soul,  when  its  holy  books  were 
read  with  the  key  that  the  Secret  Doctrine  alone  affords. 


VISITORS  TO  HEAD-QUARTERS. 
The  Yraitors'  Register  in  the  Adyar  Library  shows  that  during  the  put 
twelvemonth  527  persons  visited  us  and  recorded  their  names  aud  com- 
ments. Among  these  were  many  distinguished  men — of  social  rank,  official 
?osition  in  man^  different  countries,  and  in  the  world  of  letters,  science,  etc 
'heir  recorded  impressions  about  the  Library  and  the  Head-Quarters  are, 
without  an  exception,  appreciative  and  friendly.  During  the  first  half  o£  the 
present  year  248  names  nave  been  registered. 

THE  ADYAJl  LECTURES. 
The  second  lecture  of  the  weekly  course  was  delivered  July  26th  by  Mr. 
Richard  Harte,  upon  the  now  popular  subject  of  "  Hypnotism."  It  was,  in 
Mr.  Fawcett's  ana  my  opinion,  the  ablest  compilation  of  the  subject  hitherto 
made.  As  for  the  audience,  the  close  attention  they  paid  throughont  was  a 
high  compliment  to  the  speaker.  Next  month  we  shall  find  place  for  a  re- 
sum^  :  all  possible  space  being  this  month  devoted  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  view 
of  the  great  interest  of  his  theme,  and  the  historical  importance  which  the 
event  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future.  For  the  same  reason  thirty  pages  of 
interesting  matter  which  was  standing  in  type  have  been  kept  over  for  next 
montb.  Among  them,  the  promised  article  on  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes*  magical 
**  Sound-flowers." 


FINANCIAL. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
the  following  sums  during  the  month  of  July  1890 : — 

Hbad-Quaetbrs  Fund, 

•U.J.B.fNagpur.) Rs.    2     0  0 

Rai  B.  P.  Basu  Bahadur „   10     0  0 

Babus  Nivai'an  Chandra  Gupta  and  Brojo  Mohun  Tripati 

(Ranchi) ,,200 

Francis  Ware ,,100     0  0 

*  Name  not  legibly  written« 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  [Adocst 

• 

BlavatsW  Lodge  T.  S.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wright  sends  me  a  description  of  the 
opening  ranction.  "  The  room  was  crammed,"  he  says,  *'  and  we  had  to  tnrf& 
away  nearly  60  people ;  allowing  each,  however,  to  have  a  peep  inside  for  & 
moment.  The  meeting  began  at  8*30  p.  m.,  and  by  9  o'clock  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  more  standing  room.  We  managed,  by  making  the  overflow  stand 
ail  along  the  walls,  to  crowd  in  250  persons ;  aod  it  seems  we  are  likely  to  have 
meetings  np  to  200  always  now.  We  had  four  speakers  at  this  mangand 
meeting— Jfe.  Besant,  A.  P.  Sinnett*  Mrs.  WoolfE  (of  America)  and  Bertram 
Keiehtley,  all  of  whom  spoke  excellently,  particularly  Annie  Besant  and  B. 
K.,  the  former  as  Chairman  concluding  the  meeting  with  an  unusually  brilliant 
address.  Mr.  Matchell,  F.  T.  S.,  has  painted  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
ceiling  with  mystical  sketches,  among  them  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiaa  The 
room  is  otherwise  most  beautifully  adorned  with  mirrors,  Oriential  hangings 
and  Japanese  ornaments."  Mr.  Wright's  news  about  H.  P.  B.  'is  later 
even  than  that  of  our  London  correspondent.  She  was,  when  he  wrote» 
much  better  than  she  had  been  before  for  some  time.  She  did  not  speak 
at  the  meeting,  however,  though  present.  With  H.  P.  B.  nothing  goes  as 
with  ordinary  folk.  I  have  seen  ner  several  times  apparently  dying,  and 
yet  there  would  come  a  change  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
crisis  would  be  tided  over.  Still,  that  she  is  now  in  a  very  critical  oondition 
is  beyond  dispute.    Die,  she  will  not,  until  her  work  is  finished. 


CEYLON. 

No  official  report  has  been  received  since  Dr.  Daly's  return  to  the  Liland, 
but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  he  is  actively  at  work,  appealing  to  the 
people  to  help  our  work,  encouraging  the  opening  of  Buadhist  schools. 

Stinting  out  their  shortcomings,  and  urging  them  to  live  the  lives  of  true 
uddhists.  At  a  recent  Saturday  meeting  of  the  Womeu's  Educational 
Society,  in  Colombo,  he  broached  the  subject  of  starting  a  journal  for  the 
benefit  of  Sinhalese  women, — a  scheme  that  we  had  fully  discussed  together 
at  the  Head-quarters  and  were  entirely  agreed  upon.  The  local  TiTnes  of 
Ceylon  prints  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  says  that  at  the  meeting  in 
question 

''  It  was  resolved  that  measures  be  adopted  to  start  a  new  venture  in  the  shape 
of  a  journal  for  the  Sinhalese  women  of  Ceylon.  Dr.  Bowles  Daly  was  present  and 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject.  I  understand  that  early  steps  ¥rill  be  taken 
to  launch  the  journal,  which  the  Society  contemplates  calling  "  The  Saughamitta.** 
It  will  be  in  the  Sinhalese  language,  and  edited,  managed  and  worked  by  a  staff  of 
Sinhalese  ladies,  under  the  leadership  and  sapervision  of  Dr.  Daly.  Col.  Olcott  as 
chief  adviser  of  the  Women's  Kduoational  Society  has  full  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  venture  and  has  promised  his  aid." 

Another  correspondent  says  : — 

"  The  magazine  will  be  devoted,  among  other  things,  to  matters  concerning  the 
female  sex,  such  as  health,  dress,  household  duties,  female  edacation,  &o.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  members  of  the  Women's  Educational  Society 
there  are  some  exceptionaliy  good  lady  speakers  (Sinhalese),  and  with  lady  editors 
and  managers  of  journals,  the  Sinhalese  women  are  shewing  laudable  powers  of  men- 
tal development.  By  the  way,  I  understand  that  an  English  lady  now  residing  ai 
London,  and  a  graduate  from  Newnham,  is  seriously  contemplating  coming  down 
to  Ceylon  to  work  with  the  W.  B.  S.  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Sinhaleee 
women." 

This  movement  among  the  Sinhalese  women  has  been  conducted  very 
quietly,  without  resort  of  clap-trap  or  sensationalism,  yet  it  is  among  the 
most  notable  of  our  times.  Jfever  until  now  have  the  women  of  Ceylon 
organized  for  any  public  purpose  or  mounted  a  public  platform,  yet  the 
ladies  who  are  heading  this  have  shown  a  dignity  and  moral  force,  and  dis- 
played oratorical  talents  which  would  be  creditable  to  their  sex  in  any 
Western  country. 

Among  the  charitable  projects  that  Dr.  Dalv  has  brought  to  pnblio  notice, 
is  that  of  providing  a  small  Buddhist  shrine  for  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
the  Leper  Asylum. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  all  his  TheoBophical  Society  colleagues  who  hav» 
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had  to  do  with  the  Sinhalese,  Dr.  Daly  has  embraced  Buddhism.  He  is  the 
second  Anelicaa  priest  to  do  so,  Bev.  C.  W.  Leadbeater  having  been  the 
first.    The  following  is  copied  from  the  report  in  the  Times  of  Geyhn : — 

"Last  night  (17th)  the  Head*qnartei8  of  the  TheosophicalSooiety  at  the  Pettah 
was  crowded  with  a  large  Buddhist  audience,  to  witoeas  and  take  part  in  the 
oeremony  of  the  conversion  of  Dr.  Bowles  Daly  to  Buddhism.  Shortly  before  the 
public  meeting  conimenoed  the  High  Priest  Brimangala,  assisted. by  some  other 
members  of  the  priesthood,  catechised  the  candidate  in  the  tenets  of  Buddhism.  The 
Boajrd  having  found  that  the  candidate  would  pro^e  himself  a  conscientious  and 
sincere  follower  of  the  great  Philofiopher,  Dr.  Daly  was  apprised  that  the  High 
Priest  would  giv^e  him  Pansil  and  that  they  would  declare  him  a  member  of  the 
Bnddhist  Ghuroh.  Accordingly  the  assembled  monks  and  the  candidate  left  the  sane* 
turn  aanetonim  and  came  downstairs  to  the  Public  Hall,  where  there  was  an  expect- 
ant  crowd*  Mr.  Bouitjens  introduced  Dr.  Daly  to  the  audience  in  a  few  words, 
and  the  High  Priest  following  him  said  that  his  task  to-day  was  a  very  pleasing  one^ 
that  of  giving  Pansil  to  Dr.  Daly,  a  gentleman  of  no  mean  attainments  and  position. 
This  was  not  the  first  European  whom  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  initiating  but 
many  others  too  before,  in  this  very  same  place.  Buddhism  was  now  being linquired 
into  by  the  thinking  world,  and  it  was  gaining  adherents  from  the  West.  D  r.  Daly 
was  one  of  them  and  he  would  now  proceed  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Daly 
then  begged  of  the  High  Priest  to  admit  him  a  member  of  the  Buddhist  Faith.  The 
whole  audience  then  stood  up  and  the  High  Priest  gave  **  Pansil"  to  Dr.  Daly* 
With  the  repetition  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  Pansil,  the  new  member.was^vocifer- 
ously  cheered.    Dr.  Daly  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  length." 


JAPAN. 

Mr.  J.  Sawano,  the  Japanese  Imperial  Commissioner  who  recently  made 
an  agricultural  tour  of  inspection  in  Southern  India,  writes  from  Kioto  a  very 
kind  letter.  Since  Ids  return  home  the  Government  has  kept  him  busy 
lecturing  upon  scientific  agricultural  topics,  with  illustrations  derived  from 
his  observations  in  Europe,  America  and  India.  **  Your  name,"  he  writes, 
**  has  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  Japanese  papers,  in  connection  with  your 
kind  treatment  of  our  Commission  and  the  help  you  gave  us  to  gather  useful 
information  in  India.  Many  Japanese  who  yearn  after  you,  come  and  ask  me 
about  the  present  condition  of  your  Thesophical  Society,  and  of  your  health. 
Some  eagerly  desire  to  go  to  India  and  study  under  you,  and  some  without 
private  means  would  be  only  too  glad  to  perform  any  service  in  your  house 
or  on  the  place  only  to  be  with  you  and  able  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to 
acquiring  knowledge."  It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  the  Society's  work  has 
aroused  such  deep  sympathy  among  those  excellent  people  of  far  away  Nippon. 
It  augurs  well  for  their  future  relations  with  us. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  MAGHS. 

Our  excellent  and  unselfish  Buddhist  brother,  Babu'K.  C.  Chowdry,  of 
Bangoon,  who  has  been  indefatigably  striving  to  improve  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  his  people,  the  Maghs  of  Eastern  Bengal,  is  now  at 
Bangkok,  to  beseech  H.  M.  the  King  oE  Siam  and  his  royal  brother,  the 
Sangha  Kajah,  to  help  them  with  the  means  to  support  some  Buddhist  monks 
and  open  religious  schools.  We  sincerely  wish  him  complete  Baocess  in  his 
imdertaking. 

THE  HINDU  NOBLE  COLLEGE. 

At  the  re<^ue8t  of  Mr.  A.  Sankariah,  F.  T.  S.,  Dewan  Peishkar  (Under  Minis- 
ter) of  Oochm  State,  I  went  to  Trichinopoly  on  the  29th  June,  and  presided 
the  next  day  at  a  public  meeting  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  his  com- 
mendable scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a  Nobles'  College,  where  the  sons  of 
princely  and  aristocratic  families  of  the  Madras  Presidency  may  be  educated. 
These  young  persons  have  until  now  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  respect. 
In  the  Bombay  and  other  Presidencies  there  are  such  "  Kajkumar"  colle&;es, 
under  Gk>vemment  direction,  but  none  here.  The  result  is  that  these  chil- 
dren of  luxury  and  power  are  too  generally  suffered  to  grow  up  ignorant, 
absurdly  vain,  puffea  up  with  conceit,  and  given  to  every  kind  of  ignoble 
pleasure*     Each  petty  court  is  filled  with  lazy  panderers  and  syoophauts^ 
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and  the  revenues  of  the  State  squandered  in  trivialities  Mid  spendthiiffe 
extravagance.  Mr.  Sankariah  is  a  kind  and  patriotic  man,  and  his  whole  life 
has  been  spent  in  Native  courts,  where  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  ak>a« 
ses  he  saw  could  only  be  cured  by  properly  bringing  up  the  joang  scions-of 
rovalty  on  the  lines  of  true  manhood  and  usefulness.  His  present  step  was 
taken  under  necessary  assurances  of  future  support,  though  the  necessary 
endowments  are  not  as  yet  forthcoming. 

I  had  the  gratification  of  addressing  an  overflowing  audience  in  the 
Trichinopoly  Town  Hall  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  and  on  the  30th  spoke 
again  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Ganesha  on  the  picturesque  rooky  hill 
familiar  to  every  visitor  to  Trichinopoly.  From  the  correspondence  of  the 
Hindu,  the  following  account  of  the  first  day's  proceedings  £  copied : 

"  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  6-15  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  29th  instanfe.  Cbl. 
Oloott*  President  of  the  Theosophical  Sooiety,  took  the  ohair.  Among  others  ware 
present  Messrs.  A.  Sankariah,  Dewan  Peishkar,  S.  Krishnama  Chariyar,  b.  a^  Public 
Prosecutor,  Gochiu)  S.  T.  Eangaswami  Aiyar,  B.A.,  b.l.,  and  Gk  Setha  Aiyangar,  an& 
others.  The  students  present  on  the  occasion  were  about  200  in  number.  Mr» 
Sankariah  read  an  address  about  the  proposed  opening  of  the  Hindu  Noble  or 
Kajkumar  College  at  Trichinopoly  from  the  Ist  July  next.  Col.  Olcott  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  impressive  lecture  on  the  H.  N.  B,  College.  The 
College  is  to  be  located  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  No.  7,  Mai  Agrahanan, 
Fort,  Mr,  8.  T.  Rangaswami  Aiyar,  b.a.,  b.l.,  High  Court  Vakil,  and  Chair- 
man, Trichinopoly  Municipality,  is  to  be  the  Honoraiy  principal,  H.  N.  E. 
College,  and  Mr.  Bamachandriah,  retired  educationist,  tQ  be  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  College.  The  Hindu  students  of  birth  and  good  behaviour  will  be 
admitted  as  pupils  of  the  College.  Yakadesi,  full-moon,  new-moon,  Sundays,  are 
the  holidays  for  H.  N.  E.  College.  Mr.  Uamachandriab  thanked  the  Chairman,. 
Messrs.  Sankariah  and  Eangaswami  Aiyar.  The  prooeediiura  were  brought  to  ia 
close  at  7-15  P.M."  ^ 

Want  of  space  prevents  my  printing  Mr.  Sankariah'n  documents  and  thfr 
speeches  in  the  two  meetings. 

THE  SAIVTMARGA  SABHA- 

Brother  B.  Jagannathiah  writes  that  Bai  Bahadnv  A.  Sabapathi  Moodeliar,. 
P.  T.  S.,  has  paid  Rs.  1,000  to  the  Sanmsrga  Sabha  at  Bellajry,  of  which  h^ 
(Bro.  Jagannathiah)  is  the  Founder  and  President. 


THE  BUDDHA  GYA  PILGRIMAGE. 

Frequent  inquiries  having  been  made  by  Buddhist  friends  m  to  the  best 
time  to  visit  Buddha  Gya,  I  have  asked  for  and  received  the^  following  in- 
formation. The  most  favorable  time  is  the  Gold  Season— -from*  October  (Kar^ 
Uck)  to  February  {PalgunJ.  March  and  April  are  less  favorable,  yet  nofe 
entirely  bad.  The  worst  time  of  year  is  the  Rainy  Season— Mid- June  to* 
September  30th.  The  temperature  in  .the  Hot  Season  is  something  to  re- 
member—as I  know  by  experience.  Gya  is  situate  in  a  basin  surrounded 
by  treeless  hills,  which  reflect  the  torrid  sunshine,  like  the  burning  mirror  of 
Archimedes,  and  shut  off  the  breeaes.  Add  to  this  an  atmosphere  muddy 
with  swarming  mosquitoes,  and  then  wisely  regulate  your  piety  so  as  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  in  the  right  months.  There  are  no  rest-housea  or  choultries 
in  Gya  for  Buddhist  pilgrims,  though  there  are  plraity  for  caste  Sindua. 
But  at  Buddha  Gya  itself,  just  opposite  the  great  IStupa  of  the- Master,  there 
is  a  small  ohoultrV,  built  by  H.  M.  the  KiuK  of  Siain,  the  key  of  which-^f ' 
I  remember  aright— may  be  had  of  the  Abbot  (Mohunt)  of  the  adjoining- 
Jain  temple.  This  dignitary— if  he  be  the  same  one  I  met  when  there— is  a 
yery  kind  and  hospiteble  person,  and  ready  to  give  shelter  and  food  to  all 
Bnddhist  pilgrims.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Bengali,  but  Hindustani 
is  very  carrent,  and  with  English  one  can  get  on  anywhere  in  India.  From 
either  the  Calcutta  or  Bombay  side,  Gya  may  be  reached  by  railway.  Pil- 
grims from  Burma,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Singapore,  China  or  Japan  should  go  by 
sea  to  Calcutta  and  thence  by  rail.  Thej)rices  of  tickets  from  Calcutta  are : 
Second  Class,  Rs.  18-8-3  ;  Third  Class,  Rs.  9-4-3-  Bombav  to  Gva.  Seocm^ 
Class  Rs,  37-7-9 ;  Third  Class,  Bs.  18-14-3.  * 
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"ANNIHILATION." 

The  following  elncidfttions  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  Annihilation"  in  the 
Supplement  of  April  lAfet  have  been  sent  us  for  publication  by  Pandit  T.  Ven- 
caiarama  Iyengar,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ootacamnnd  Braoch,  as  adopted  at 
»  meeting  at  which  thtse  notes  were  drawn  up.  They  should  be  read  With 
the  paragraph  in  the  A)»ril  Supplement : 

"By  soul,  in  our  first  ttuestion,  we  meant  individual  spirit. 

By  individuality,  in  our  second  question,  we  meant  the  state  of  incon- 
ceivable happiness  in  Moksha  of  the  spirit. 

Our  theory  is  that  the  spirit  or  individuality  is  never  created,  and  that  the 
spirit  is  incarnated  in  difierent  spheres  of  existence  by  the  effect  of  Karma, 
which  we  hold  to  be  etemaU 

By  annihilation  we  meant  Oomplete  extinction  of  the  individual  spirit  into 
the  universal,  and  as  regards  Pralaya  we  certainly  meant  the  MahapraLva. 

We  never  meant  that  mere  ftyllogistio  reason,  unaided  by  intuition,  w  our 
flole  guide,  and  we  have  also  kaid  that  full  scope  should  also  be  given  to 
possibilitieB  of  thought,  which  kneans  to  the  operation  of  intuition. 

We  exercise  an  independent  6|)inion  when  authorities  dififagree,  and  it  ia 
only  this  that  we  meant  by  *'rMtson." 

Bandit  T.  Vencatarama  Itekgak, 

8ecy.,  Toda  Betta  T.  8. 

A  PAIR  ESTIMATE. 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Society  Times: — 

"  The  idea  ia  being  forced  upon  the  attdbtion  of  soholars,  that  all  the  great  world 
religions  have  been  derived  from  this  one  primal  sonrce,  the  Groat  Wisdom  Religion, 
a  Secret  Doctrine  of  the  Initiates.  Many  names  have  been  gpven  at  different  periods 
of  the  world's  history  to  this  body  of  occult  knowledge,  the  key  to  which  was  kept 
a  profoimd  seeret  by  its  cnstodians,  those^  tic.,  who  through  initiation  had  earned  a 
right  to  its  deepest  mysteries.  Bages,  philolophers,  adepts,  and  mystics  in  all  ages 
have  drawn  upon  this  Secret  Doctrine  for  their  knowledge  and  inspiration ;  have  hint- 
«d  as  plainly  as  they  dared,  at  its  more  recondiie  secrets  and  transcendental  know- 
ledge.. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  a  great  revival  of  knowledge  and  science, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  among  other  things,  this  Secret  Doctrine  should 
once  more  emerge  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  saperstition, 
ignorance,  and  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  inflaence  of  ecclesiastical 
religi(m. 

The  element  of  super-naturalism  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  modem 
scientific  generalisations,  and  any  doctrine  or  teaching  which  presents  itself  for 
acceptance  among  the  readers  and  thinkers  of  to-day,  must  undergo  this  first  test, 
as  to  whether  it  can  stand  in  line  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 
the  ordered  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which  we  discover  in  every  domain  of 
natural  phenomena. 

Now,  not  onl  is  this  they  fundamental  daim  of  the  various  tenets  of  the  Secret 
Doctrine  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  world  up  to  the  present  time, 
but  if  it  can  be  proved  folly  and  indisputably  that  a  transcendental  knowledge  of 
man's  nature  has  always  existed  in  the  world — so  far  at  all  events  as  we  have  any 
historical  records, — and  that  all  the  great  religions  and  philoBophies  are  but  echoes 
or  reflections  of  these  occnlt  doctrines,  overlaid  and  perverted  in  most  instances  by 
ages  of  superstition  and  ignorance ;  then  the  revival  of  this  knowledge  will  clear 
away  entirely  that  element  of  supematuralism  in  religion,  which  is  the  great  cause 
of  the  total  rejection  of  all  religious  doctrines  by  the  intelligent  thinkers  of  the 
present  day.  But  it  will  do  more  than  this.  In  freeing  religion  from  its  supernatural 
■element,  its  work  will  be  constructive  of  a  new  and  surer  basis  for  the  practice  of 
jreligion  as  a  matter  of  conduct  instead  of  belief. 

For  if  its  claims  are  verified,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  great  reformers  the  world 
has  ever  known — drawing  upon  this  Secret  Doctrine  for  the  truths  they  taught-^ 
were  simply  endeavouring  to  lead  men  by  way  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
brotherhood  and  love,  into  that  higher  knowledge  to  which  only  those  may  lay  ^laim 
who  have  rKiounced  all  thought  of  selfish  profit  or  rewaond.  This  religion,  in  its 
doctrinal  aspect,  will  become  scientific,  and  in  its  practical  aspect  will  mean  universal 
brotherhood. 

We  have  two  sources  to  which  we  may  look  for  light  on  this  subject.  We  may 
atudy  it  in  the  writings  and  researohes  of  men  who  have  investigated  the  ancient 
lore^  and  disclosed  the  hidden  meaning  of  monuments,  hieroglyphics,  and  manuscripts 
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which  were  not  accessible,  or  translatable,  fifty  years  ago.  From  these  we  shall  get 
much  light  as  to  the  existence  in  all  ages  of  this  Secret  Doctrine,  bnt  perhaps  not 
mooh  light  as  to  the  Doctrine  itself.  But  we  need  not  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
latter,  for  a  great  reviral  has  already  commenced,  and  onoe  more  this  Occult  Wisdom, 
is  presented  to  the  world  for  its  acceptance ;  presented  in  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
form,  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  modem  thought  and  research,  than  baa 
ever  been  done  before. 

This  new  revival  of  occult  knowledge  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  Theoeophy  $ 
a  name,  indeed,  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  some  of  its  forms  for  many  centuries. 
That  which  is  embodied  in  modem  Theosophical  teachings  claims  to  be  so  much  of 
this  occult  knowledge  as  it  would  be  safe  to  teach  to  the  world  in  general  at  the 
present  time,  in  an  age  when  self-interest  is  the  dominant  power,;aDd  every  device 
and  contrivance  which  man  can  invent  is  used  to  construct  weapons  of  slaughter  and 
destruction.  Tet  though  it  is  only  a  few  who  will  grasp  the  real  meaning  and  key 
whid^will  open  to  them  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature,  only  the  few  who  will  win 
thei^nght  to  these  secrets,  by  their  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  humanity,  still  much 
will  be  accomplished  on  intellectual  and  moral  gprounds  by  an  understanding  of  i 
of  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  Theosophy  now  presents  to  the  world." 


NOSOGRAPHY. 

If  it  be  true  that  onr  characters  and  destinies  are  written  not  only  in  the 
hand  but  in  every  part  of  onr  body,  why  should  not  the  'nose  be  as  good  an 
indicator  as  any  other  P  At  all  events  "  ^osography"  may  spring  op  into  a 
fashionable  *'  occult"  study  some  day  soon,  under  some  new  name  **  Neso- 
mancy,"  perhaps,  or  •*  Nososophy.**  Here  is  what  the  Hindu  Fairiot  says 
about  this  interesting  topic  in  a  recent  issue : — 

"  Beading  character  by  the  Nose : — Hosography  (says  a  writer  learned  in 
the  science)  reveals  the  character,  habits  and  inclinations  of  people  by  a  sim* 
pie  inspection  of  noses.  According  to  this  system  the  nose  sbould  be  as  long 
as  possible,  as  this  is  a  sign  of  merit,  power,  and  genius.  A  straight  nose 
denotes  a  just,  serious,  firm  and  energetic  mind ;  the  Boman  nose  a  propen- 
sity for  adventure ;  and  a  wide  noee,  with  open  nostrils,  is  a  mark  of  great 
sensuality.  A  cleft  nose  shows  benevolence.  The  curved,  fleshy  nose  is  a 
mark  of  dominion  and  cruelty.  The  curved  thin  nose,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
mark  of  a  brilliant  mind,  but  vain  and  disposed  to  be  ironical ;  it  is  the  nose 
of  a  dreamer,  a  poet  or  a  critic.  If  the  line  of  the  nose  is  re-entrant — that 
is,  if  the  nose  is  turned  up— it  denotes  that  its  owner  has  a  weak  mind,  some- 
times coarse,  and  generallv  playful,  pleasant,  and  frolicsome.  A  paie  nose 
denotes  egotism,  envy  and  heartlessness.  The  quick,  passionate,  sanguine 
man  has  a  strongly  colored  nose  of  uniform  shade.  And  we  know  many 
people  will  turn  up  their  noses  at  all  this." 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY. 

Father  Miiller,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Aloysius  College,  Mangalore,  writes  to  the 
Indian  Daily  News  that  he  has  treated  several  cases  of  leprosy  with  success* 
using  Count  Mattei's  specifics.  Some  were  very  bad  cases,  and  the  cure  of 
none  occupied  more  than  three  months  :  while  the  cost  was  never  more  than 
ten  rupees.  He  gives  the  following  accounts  of  the  treatment  : — For  two 
weeks  take  scrofulosOf  one-third  dilution,  in  the  morning,  and  cancer  080,  one- 
fifth  dilution,  in  the  evening — ten  drops  every  five  minutes  if  possible ;  for 
this  treatment  is  the  most  efficacious.  If,  however,  this  is  not  convenient, 
a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  a  tablespoonf ul 
every  half-hour,  or  a  tablespoonfnl  every  hour.  This  treatment  at  first 
seems  to  increase  the  disease,  but  the  aggravation  is  only  temporary.  After 
two  weeks,  besides  the  above  interior  treatment,  baths  of  canceroso  5  must 
be  taken  twice  a  week.  Take  a  tub  or  other  vessel  large  enough  to  immerse 
the  whole  body,  fill  it  with  lukewarm  water,  then  melt  60  globules  of  canc^^ 
ro$o  5  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  water  in  the  tub.  Immerse 
the  whole  body  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  the  tub.  After  the  jbhird  or 
fourth  bath  the  wounds  generally  begin  to  close  and  the  white  spots  and 
nodosities  to  disappear.    This  is  all  the  treatment  required. — Madras  Mail, 

Printed  by  Graves,  Cookson  and  Co.,  at  the  Scottish  Press^  Madras,  and  publidied 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Bosineas  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Tijia  Baghava^^arln,  at 
Adyar,  Madras. 
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ME.  HARTB'S  TOUE. 

The  Calcutta  papers  notice  vorj  favonrablj  the  several  lectnres  that  Mr. 
Harte  has  given  in  the  Indian  Metropolis.  His  admirable  discourse  on 
fiypnotisni  has  been  reported  verhaiim  by  the  Indian  Mirror,  and  the  same 
paper,  in  its  issue  of  the  19th  August,  says  of  another : 

'*  Mr.  Harte  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Theo0O|>hy  in  the  West*'  in  the 
Coriuthian  Theatre  on  last  Saturday  evening,  in  which  he  described  in  an  able  man- 
ner the  formation  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  the  religious  situation  at  that  time 
in  America,  the  parpose  of  the  Society,  its  objects,  and  the  views  of  the  early  Theo- 
sophists  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  after,  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
present  condition  of  Theosophy  in  America  and  Europe.  Babu  Norendro  Nath  Sen 
was  in-  the  chair.  Mr.  Harte  is  likely  to-  deliver  another  lecture  on  hU  return  to 
Calcutta  from  the  Mofussil  a  few  weeks  hence." 


T.  SUBBA  EOW's  WOBKS.  r 

The  friends  of  the  gifted  Mr.  T.  Subba  Eow,  b.  a„  b.  i^,  ha/ve  asked  me  to 
collect  into  one  volume  and  edit  his  theosophical  writings,  and  the  family 
have  sent  me  the  following  authorization  : — 

NOTICB. 

"The  family  of  the  late  T.  Subba  Eow,  »,>.,  b.  i.,  hereby  give  full  authority 
to  Col.  H.  8.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S.,  to  collect  and  publish  in  book-form  all  his  writings 
upon  literary,  philosophical  and  religious  subjects. 

(Signed)    D.  Timm A  Eaju, 

^or  the  Family  9 
CocoKADA,  ISih  Auguit  1990. 

If  I  find  that  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  Mr.  Tookarom 
Tatya's  Fund  in  undertaking  the  cost  of  publication,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  do  the  work  at  leisure  moments.  Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  to 
such  a  work,  will,  therefore,  kindly  send  in  their  names  to  either  Mr. 
Tookai^am  Tatya,  17,  Tamarind  Lane,. Fort,  Bombay,  or  the  Manager  of 
the  Theosophist,  The  writings  are  not  so  voluminous,  I  should  say,  as 
to  make  the  cost  above  Rs.  2,  even  with  the  four  Bhagavad  Gita  Lec- 
tures included.  However,  the  price  must  be  left  unsettled  for  the 
present. 

BOMBAY  GOKFBEENOE  SUBSCEIPTIOKS. 
The  following  subscriptions,  promised  at  the  recent  Bombay  Conference, 

were  received  during  the  month  of  August,  and  are  acknowledged  with 

thanks;— 

Bai  Bahadur  Subramanya  Iyer  (Madras)  Bs.    50    0    0 

Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Baghunath  Bowji  (Madras)      „      24    0    0 
Tnkaram  Tatya,  Esq.  (Bo;ii6ay)  ...       ,,      25^   iO.      • 

Budrudin  Eur,  Ssq.  (Bombay)  ...       „      10    0    0 

M.  R.  By.  P.  Kesava  Pillay  Y^Qfooty)  ...       „      10    0    0 

Dr.  Fakirji  Buttonjee  ...       „        4    0    0 

The  following  sums  were  received  direct  from  the  donors  in  the  month  ,  jof 

April,  but  by  an  oversight  were  not  acknowledged  in  the  TheoMphiat  :— 
Mr.  A.  D.  Ezekiel  (Poena)  ...     Bs.     ST  0    0 

Dr.  Fandurang  Gopa]  ^Bom5a^>  ...       „      10    0    0 

T.  S.  Sankara Narayana Iyer  ....       „    .  2    0.  0 


The  following  donations,  &c,,  receiYed  daring  the  month  of  Aagast,  are 
also  acknowledged  with  thanks  : — 

Mr.  Paul  Webersinn  (California) 9    500 

His  Friend ...„..:....  9    500 


1.10-00 


Mr.  D.  D.  Jnssawala  {BomSay)., 

„    A,F.H.  {Hongkong) 60». 

„    M.    M.   Shroff  (Bombay) ; 

„    E.  S.  Pandyaji  (Madras) 


Ss. 

24 
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10 
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15 
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0 

Thro'  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judw  :— 

Diploma  Fees  for  66  Members: |  83*00 

CharterFees,  VyasaT.S $    5*00 

,»         „      Lotos T.S 9    500 

DonatumB: — 

Mr.B.A.  Hill -.^ »    2-50 

„    B.  L.  SoaiwialL $    500 

^    T.  B.Pniter >    200 

Miss  M.  K.  Ghwner 9    5-00 

Mrs.  K.  M.  TilestOH 9    1-00 

„    M.  T.  Bobbins 9    5*00 

„    IdaB.  Patch 9    5*00 


Total...  9  68-60  or  £13.19-11=158    3    6 

Madame  H.  de  Neufville  (Amsterdam) ;...,  £200=24    7    0 

SuBBA  Bow  Mjsdal  Fund.  " 

Bao  Saib  Iswari  Persad,  F.  T.  S.,  Assistant  Engineer, 

tibroagh  the  Secretary,  Nagpore  Branob Bs.  21    0    0 

*  LiBSABT  Fund. 

M.  B.  By.  0- Samhia  Chettyar  ^Jifo^«t»>^ Es.      5    0    0 

'  „  B,   &  Pandiyaji       (     ^,     ) „       10    0 

I  S.  B.  GorALACHABLU, 

August  35ih.  Asswtcmt  Treasurer,  T.  8* 

BAD  ADVICE. 
The  British  Section— anwittingly,  of  course, — ^adojxted^at  its  meeting  of  the 
Snd  August,  a  resolution,  nemine  dissentiente,  which  is  tantamount  to  ad^jsing 
icne  to  commit  a  felony !  As  they  had  no  money  to  spare  for  HeadH|aartear«,  - 
the  Secretary  wact  ^  directed  to  ask  Colonel  Oloett  to  devote  some  part  of  the 
Pennanent  Fund  to  meet  the  de&ciBncv  at  Adyar.''  Now  the  Permanent 
Fufid  is  in  my  keeping  as  the  Society's  Trustee ;  and  the  oondition  specified 
was  that  only  U»  annual  increment  should  be  used  for  current  expenses. 
The  Penal  Code  deals  sharply  with  breaches  of  trust— as  the  gentlemen  who 
prgppsed  and  s^onded  the  Besolution  in  question  would  fin^  o«i|.  flLtibv 
came  iftS  near  as  I  am  to' the  High  Court  of  Madras  and  tried  their  own 
prescription.  They  have  easy  access  to  first-rate  legal  talent  in  our  British 
Branches,  and  they  ^hould  have  consulted  it  before  giving  me  such  very  bad 
advice.  I  havb  the  right  to  strip  the  Theoeopkist  office  hwe  to  meet  those 
chronic  "  deficiencies,*  and  never  hesitate  to  do  it,  for  its  little  cash-chest  is 
private  ^operty.  But»  being  a  tolerably  honest  man,  I  shall  leave  the  Per- 
manent Tund  alone. 

.  COOCH  BEHAB.      . 

The  brillifltot  voung  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar,  8on*in-!mw  of  the  late 
renown^  KebhnbOhaaidra  Sen,  and  A.  D.  C.  to  H.  B.  H.  the  Prinoe  of  Wales, 
recently  asked  and  clbtained  my  permission  to  organise  a  Branch  T.  S.  at  his 
capital.  He  has  been  an  F.  T.  S.  for  several  years,  but  not  until  no^  an  active 
tme.  The  fbllotring  telegram,  reporting  the  result,  will  be  read  witib  interest 
by  an  who  know  what  great  favorites  he  and  his  charmingMbiihMranee  are  with 
Her  Majesty,  the  crowned  Mother  of  India : 

Frpm  H.  Hi  The  Maharaja  of  Goooh  Belisr. 

To  the  President  Foonder  of  the  Theosophloal  Society, 


U80.]  ^  TH»  TBEOBOPHiSt. 

.   ''Hemben  join  me  in  thABUng'  joo'  for  opportunitj 
to  ofganice  sociefcy,    SnooenffiiUy  etaited  to-day.'' 
Dated  at  Coooh  Bebar,  6th  Aagiut  1890. 

•  CEYLON. 

Dr.  Daly  has  not  favoured  tlifi  Head-qnarters  with 
month,  but  I  see  he  is  actively  at  work  in  the  Gen 
Dhammi^pala  and  Abraham  Perera  (a  ^n^jca  Buddbi 
a  Portuguese  Catholic  name)  are  with  him. 

Mr,  A.  Chakravarti,  F,  T.  S.,  an  Iyengar  Brahi 
Madras,  returning  home  yi4  Colombo,  from  the  C 
College,  where  he  nas  recently  graduated  with  distim 
Buddhism  at  our  Colombo  H^eao-quarters.  Of  course, 
was  used  to  make  him  change  his  religion,  the  Bud( 
Brsdmiins  in  the  highest  respect. 

AMKBICAy  SECTION. 

An  annual  loeeting  of  the  Pranava  Theosopfaios 
(U.  S.  A.)  was  held  on  the  0th  July  for  election  of  ofl 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  followiog  year : — Se 
Thomas  Nolan,  Vice-President  \  Wm.  Throckmorton, 

From  the  latest  communications  received  from  A 
two  Branches — Vyasa  and  Lotus  Theosophical  Socie' 
but  no  further  infonnation  is  forthcoming. 

From  the  General  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
we  have  received  a  package  of  the  cheap  tracts  upo 
that  are  being  widefy  circulated  by  them.  For  suol 
have  great  respects  ■ 

THE  POWELL  TABLET. 

The  artistic  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  C.  F.  P 
mounted  on  a  slab  of  cedar  wood  and  hung  in  the  A 
prepared  for  the  Ambasamudram  Theosophical  Soci< 
local  Public  Beading  Boom  of  that  village,  and  its 
admiration.    Over  Powell's  ashes  I  have  raised  a  mc 


MB.  SUBB^L  BOW'S  POBTRi 
With  the  consent  of  the  family  and  to  oblige  friez 
Theo90^'kui  has  had  some  copies  struck  off  of  the  lif * 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  sometime  ago.  "This  is  not  thi 
photographed  along  with  H.  P.  B.,  but  a  much  sn 
availaUfi  at  the  usual  price  of  cabinet  portraits — ^Bs. 

GBEECE. 
It  is  pleasant  to  kndw  that  the  unflagging  devotii 
Secretary  of  our  Corfu  Branch  (the  "  Ionian  Theoso 
Pasquale  Menelao,  and  Mr.  Otho  Alexander,  is  beinj 
interest  in  Theosopby  in  the  classical  land  of  Homer 
abcMit  a  recently  admitted  member  Ifbat  he  is  of 
19  years  of  aoe,  a  law  student  in  the  University  o 
a  student  of  Fbilosophy»  General  Literature,  Chemii 
'  matics  and  Astronomy.  He  i»  a  very  clever  lecturei 
guished  himself  by  recent  contributions  to  the  bee 
native  of  Cepholonia,  one  of  the  loniaD  Islands,  he  : 
and  means  to  devote  his  rare  talents  to  the  spread  c 
which  the  word  Theosophy  represents.  Suchiaftn  as 
or  religion,  are  most  imp<»1iant  gtdns  for  our  movemei 
ard-bearers  of  the  future  after  we^  their  elders,  have 
,  The  tendency  of  Theosophists.to  show  their  inte 
organising  adjunct  groups  and  societies  devoted 
objects*  is  once  more  exemplified.  Mr.  Alexander  i 
fk  Philalstbian  .  (Truthrkving)  Society  recently  la 
Plato  E.  Draeuly,  F.  T.  S.  Membership  is  confine< 
and  30  years  of  age.    The  aim  is  assuredly  laudab] 


«lz|i  aVPPLEMEUT  TO  THS  TEE080PH18T.    iBxtrmuEXK  189a] 

fully  realised.  Greece  needs  it  as  badly  as  India,  whicli  is  sa^g  a  good  deaL 
1  have  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  interesiied  in  Grecian  ^i&irs,  as  in 
1854  or  55,  I  was  offered  the  professorship  of  agricnlture  in  the  Abheus 
University.  Perhaps  the  predestined  evolution  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
twenty  yt-ars  later,  compelled  me  to  decline  the  proffered  honor  ? 

Our  leaders  may  remember  a  note  we  printed  some  months  ago  about 
certain  young  men  of  Kapurthala  who,  af  &er  hearing  the  eloquent  discoorseB 
of  a  travelling  aanyasn,  pledged  themselves  to  speak  the  truth  on  certain 
designated  days,  and  to  t^  to  gradually  teach  themselves  to  avoid  lying  alfto- 
gether  I  The  Athens  society's  by-laws  will  be  interesting  reading  to  thosa 
gentlemen :  they  are  as  follows  :— 
Translation. 

SOCIETY  OP  THE  FRIENDS  OF  TEUTH.| 

'  The  princess  of  aU  virtues  is  truth.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  ia  to  apeak 

tmtlu 


Bboulations,  or  Bye-Laws. 

1.  This  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  habit  of  telling 
the  truth  on  «r«ry  occaaum* 

2.  Every  member  of  the  Society  is  supposed  to  aim  althe  formatioQ  of  this 
habit.  ]&e  thesefore  undertakes  to  speak  at  all  times  and  everywhere  flie  puM 
truth.  ,  ,  ,  •        .  . 

3.  As  this  is  a  difflcnit  thing  in  every  day-life,  this  Society  shall  enforoe  the 
following  method  in  order  to  facilitate  the  task, 

4.  Each  member  keeps  a  diary  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  he  either  was  com* 
polled  to  tell  a  lie  or  Huooeeded  to  tell  the  truth  amid  difflcalties. 

5.  In  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society  each  member  reads  a  summary  of  his 
diary,  and  then  follows  a  dUscussion  as  to  bow  in  future  lies  could  bo  avoided  and 
truth  spoken  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 

6.  The  meeting  is  never  to  last  longer  than  one  hundred  minutes.  The  dnralaon- 
of  every  speech  is  limited  to  five  minutes.    Three  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  For  farther  information  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  17  Canumg*a 
Square — ^Athens. 

The  Secretary, 
.  .  (Signed)    B.  Donoouxis. 

If  thore  oould  be  some  guarantee  that  the  diaries  would  be  records  of  fact, 
the  plan  proposed  might  work.  But  we  live  in  a  time  of  shams,  hypocrisy 
and  lies,  and  our  Philalethians  start  heavily  handicapped. 

THBOSOPHY  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

Every  parent  in  onr  Society  must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  class  of  literatava ' 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  Sometime  ago  I  asked  a  dear 
lady  Tbeosophist  in  Scotland,  whose  maternal  instinct  is  strong  and  child- 
government  sensible,  to  prepare  me  some  little  books  of  that  sort.  Mean- 
while, I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  same  idea  has  struck  Mr.  Judge,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  honored  lady  members  of  onr  Society  in  America,  Mrs.  J. 
Campbell  Yar  Planck,  has  undertaken  to  write  a  series  of  child-books.  From 
practical  tests  I  tried  in  Ceylon  with  school -children,  I  am  thoroughly^  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  teach  the  young  the  basic  theories  of 
Indian  and  Buddhistic  philosophy,  viss.,  Eakrma  and  Be-incarnatioo.  I  tried 
it  first  at  Galle  one  day  when  I  was  distributing  the  school  priees  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking— and  saying  to  the  audience— how  immeasurably 
better  adapted  the  doctrine  of  iLarma  was  to  arousing  and  strengthening 
the  moral  nature  of  a  child,  than  those  Christian  dogmas  which  I  was  taught 
in  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  ai^d  which  my  childish  sense  of  justioe  revolt* 
ed  at.  "     ■ 

A  CORfiBCTION. 

In' page  156,  Supplement  to  the  Theo9oph%ei  for  August,  under  the  heading 
**  The  Saomarga  Sabha,"  third  line,  omit  the  words,  "  and  IVeETident*'  after 
"  Founder,'*  Bad  Bahadur  A.  Sabhiq>ati  Mudaliar  being  the  President  of  the 
Sabha. 

Printed  by  Qbavss,  Cooksom  and  Con.at  the  BcoUieh  Prstt,  Madras,  and  publisfaed 
^for  the  Proprieton  hj  the  Business  Manager,  Mr,  T.  Tijia  Ba^va  Cbaila,  «t' 
Adyar,  Madras* 
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The  TheoBOphiit  Ifagasine  and  the  pnbUoations  of  tha  Theoaophioal  Society  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undermenlaoned  Agents : 
LondoiL— Theosophical  Publishing  Co.,  Ld.,  7  DuVe  Street,  Adelphi.    George  Bedway,  IS 

Toile  Sti^et,  Coyent  Garden.    Bernard  Quariich,  16,  Piooadilly. 
PariB.— Georges  Carr6,  58^  Bno  8t.  Andr^  des  Arts. 
Hew  York.— The  Fowler  and  Wells  Co.,  758,  Broadway.    Brentaao  Bros.,  5  Union  8qnar«« 

Manager  of  The  Path,  P.  O.  Box  2659. 
BOfftOIU'-*Colby  and  Bich,  Bosworth  Street;  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  288«  Washington  81. 

The  Occult  Publishing  Co.  P.  O.  Box  2646. 
CSlicaffO.'— J-  0.  Bundy,  La  Salle  Street. 

Anrallia.— Caiarles  H.  Bamford,  87  Little  Collins  St  East,  Velbonme. 
The  Far  East^—Keliy  and  Walsh,  Singapore,  Shanghai,  and  Yokohama. 
West  Indies.— C.  B.  Taylor,  Stw  Thomas. 
Ceyion.—HaxiiBiger  of  The  Sarasavi^Sa/ndareBa,  61,  Haliban  Street,  Pettah«  Colombo. 

India! 

CaleuUcL. — Noiendro  Nath  Sen,  Indian  Mirror  Offioe,  Dhmromtollah* 
Bombay.-^Tukaram  Tatya,  17,  Tamarind  Lane. 
Jfodrcw.— L.  Yenhata  Yaradarajulu  Naida,  Boyapetta  High  Boad. 
Bangalore, — ^A.  Narainswamy  Hoodelliar  ft  Co.,  Mysore  Hall. 
itangoon. — Norman  Duncan,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Bangoon  Municipality. 
iMtinofo, — Sura]  Narayan  Bahadur,  Kashmiri  Mohulla. 
J<abbu}jM>rs.-^KaIicharan  Boee,  Head  Master,  City  Aided  School* 
BHa9fa4K>re.^-Lad]i  Mohun  Ghose,  Medical  Pxaotidoner* 
Btv&ote.«*-Merwanji  Munoherji  Cnrunji. 
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Back  numbers  and  volumes  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  price. 

ABVE&TISEMSirTS. 

AdTertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  undennentioned  rates : — 

Single  Insertion.    Six  Months.    Twelve  Months, 
Bs.  Bs.  Ra. 

One  Page       ...  ...  ...  20  100  150 

Three-quarters  of  a  Page  ...  15  80  120 

Half  a  Page  ...  ...  ...  10  50  00 

Quarter  of  a  Page        ...  ...    7  35  65 

Money  Orders  or  Cheques  for  all  publications  should  be  made  payable  only  to  the  Maoag 
TheoBophist  Office,  and  all.  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Adyi 
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Back  numbers  and  volumes  may  be  obtaineiJ.  nt  tho  same  price, 

ABVEBTISEMEirTS. 

AdTertiBemeiita  will  be  inserted  at  the  undermentioned  ratea  : — 

Single  Ineertioti,     Six  Mouths,     Twelve  MonUl*. 

One  Pagro 

Three -qimrtors  of  a  Page 

Half  a  Page  ..* 

Quarter  of  a  Pnpe 
Money  Otdets  or  Cheques  for  all  ptiblicationB  s^hoqld  be  made  payable  only  to  tliii  IUb^- 
ThBoaophiiil   Office,  and  aJi  bnainesa  communicaiiuiiB    should  b©  addresfed  to  Kim  ^1  At_« 
MiLdr&fl,     It  h  farticuladif  reqn Bitted  that  no  remittances  ifhall  6«  madet^  mdi^idHuU  &1f  *^ 
^it  thE  m^mh^m  of  the  staS  a^^  */'*«  abs^t  from  Adyar  on  duty. 
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NOTICE. 

^ij^ubscnbere  to  the  Teieosopht^t   should  notifj  anj  change  of  adilpe***  fo  Ilia   _ 
ncj  Uiaf^t   *^E)  Mugaaimo  may  r«atrh  them  aofely.     The  PropriGtoi*  of  Ui«*  f  imc^iorttiitT 
umlfrtako^    to  furui&li    copitfl  gratis   to  replace   those  thftfe  go  astTHf  ifaj>^«igU 
9ii  tbepaji^^  of  tubs  crib  ere  viho  neglect  to  notify  their  qbange  of  ttddrew^ 


